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Peculiarly calculated for the 


USE and IMPROVEMENT 


Of ſuch as are unacquainted with the 
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Wheryin the Difficult Won ds, and Technical Txz ms made uſe of in 


ANATOMY, Divinity, HuxTiNG, Musiex, 
AncxiTzCTURES, [OGAADEMixe, HusSBANDRY, NAVIGATION, 
ARITHRMETICE, GrRAMMAR, Law, PAINTING, 
ALGEBRA, HawxinG, Locicr, PorTaY, 
ASTRONOMY, HzxArtvDaY, MaTHztMATICES, Rusrostex, 
BoTAnY, His ron v, Mrxcnanicrxs, ScutrTuRE, 
CHYMISTRY,  HonS&MANINIP, Mir ir. Arran, |Syzczay, Ce. 


Are not only fully explain'd, but accented on their proper Syllables, to prevent a vicious 
Pronunciation; and mark'd with Initial LETTERS, to denote the Fart of NI 
which each Word peculiarly belongs. 
To which is prefixed, 


A 8 GRAMMAR, with general Rr x= for the ready Formation of - 
one Part of Speech from another ; by the due Application whereof, ſuch as underſtand 


Engliſh only, may be able to writs as correctiy and elegantly, as thoſe who have been fome 
Years converſant in the Latin, Greek, &c, Languages. 


TOGETHER WITH 


A SUPPLEMENT, 


Of the Proper Nau of the moſt noted 


K1inoDoms, Pzovincses, Cirits, Towns, RI VIA, Er. 
throughout the known W ORL P. 


ASALSO 


Of the moſt celebrated Emperors, Kings, Queens, Prieſts, Poets, Philoſophers, Generals, 
Sc. whether Jewiſh, Pagan, Mabometan, or Chriftian ; but more eſpecially ſuch as are 
mentioned either in the C or New Teſtament, 


The WnroLx — digeſted, and accented in the ſame Manner, and for the ſame 
Purpoſe, as the preceding Part; being collected for the Uſe of ſuch, as have but an 
— Idea of the Englih Orthography. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


are entirely left out : Firſt, becauſe of their Uncertainty, in a 


I. the following Di cT1ON a Ry, Derfvations and Etymologies 
very large Number of Inftances : And, ſecondly, upon account 


of their Uſeleſſneſs to thoſe Perſons that theſe Sort of Books are 
moſt helpful to, which are commonly ſuch, whoſe Education, Read- 


therefore ſuch Helps and Hints, as were judged more univerſally 


lowing Account. | 

1. The Word itſelf is followed by a Capital Letter, included 
within a Parentheſis () ſignifying what Part of Speech the 
Mord is; and becauſe there are but three Parts that make any Va- 
riation in their Terminations, &c. that is, Nouns Subſtantives, 
Nouns Adjectives, and Verbs, the four other Parts, which by 
the Generality of Grammarians are called Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions, Prepoſitions, and Interjections, are here called by one ge- 
neral Name f Particles; and then follows the Definition or Mean- 
ing of the Word in the ſeveral Acceptations or Uſes it is applied to. 
And bere you are to note, that à great Number of Words are pur- 


eneficial Abſtrats from large Treatiſes, upon the Manners and re- 
lrgious Cuſtoms of the Ancients, as well Jews as Gentiles; as 
alſo the various Sefs of Chriſtians, likewiſe in Philoſophy, &c. 
But left ſuch Omiſſion ſhould be thought à Defect, it is here intended 
o explain and ſhew bow the Reader may, with Eaſe, ſupply the 


derable Advantage, by making Room for more uſeful Matter. 
nd bere it is to be obſerved, that from the Infinitrve Maod Attroe 


oda 


* | 


ing, and Leiſure, are bounded within a narrow Compaſs ; and 
beneficial, are ſubſtituted in their Room; of which, take the fol- 


poſely omitted, purely to make Room for many uſeful, ſhort, and 


ame; which, when duly corfidered, will plainly prove a very con- 


Abe INTRODUCTION, 
n Engliſh Verbs, the Sulftantive importing the Aftion is 
formed, by adding the Termination ing; as, to Trum Trum- + 
peting ; to Drink, Drinking, &c. and therefore ſuch derivative 
Words are frequently omitted, and vice versa, ſometimes inſerted 
and the Verb left out; but left the Reader ſhould forget, or take 
no Notice of this Obſervation, it is alſo frequently inſerted. Again, 
where the Verb and the Subſtantive are the ſame Word, ſometimes 
the one, and ſometimes the other is omitted, upon a Suppoſition, 
" that the Reader will obſtrve the Diſt inttion made in the following. 
Hort Eſſay of Grammar, beteten a Verb and a Subftantive z 

and that when be underſtands the Meaning of the one, be will ap- 

| ply it to the otber; as in the Words Truſt, Tin, &c. the Sub- 
WA Pantives are inſerted, and the Verbs omitted; and in the Words 
Swoon, Stride, Sc. tbe Verbs are ſet down, and the Subſtantives 

_ beft out; and almoſt univerſally the participial Adjectives are mit- 

ted, becauſe whenever the Meaning of the Verb is known, the 

* Meaning of ſuch Words is alſo known z as Sprain, Sprained; 
Melt, Melted, &c. though they are now and then inſerted to try 

the Reader's Ability, and to ſhew what a natural Dependence they 
Leave upon one anotber ; ſo that if a Perſon looks for a Word, and 
finds it not directly, be will bardly miſs finding ſomething relative 
- thereto, by which he will eaſily be ſatisfied in the Meaning of what 
be looks for; as, ſuppoſe be looked for the Word Scoring, this I 
cannot find, but the Subſtantiv? Score, which is the Thing made by 
the A of Scoring, is there, and ſo is the Verb Score, importing 
the Performance of that Ad; from whence, confidering the Cir- | 
cumſtance of the Inquiry, I may receive Satisfaftion in the Meaning 
of the Term, though it is not there expreſſed, &c. In the nexi 
Place, tbe Words explained are accented, to ſhew which Syllable 
W the Force of the Pronunciation lies on; in which you are to obſerve, 
; that Monoſyllables, or Words of one Syllable, are not marked, 
5 4 for this Reaſon, becauſe where there is only a fingle Vowel in the 
: Middle of the Word, it is immediately followed by a Liquid, or 
Semi-Votvel, or elſe is ended by an E mute, on purpoſe to draw out 
A the foregoing Vowel long: And left any of our Readers ſhould be 
ignorant of what Liquids are, let them take Notice, that the Lei- 

| k ters L, M. N, and R, are ſo called. As for Example, Arm, 
Babe, Cart, Dim, &c. And, as in ſo numerous a Collection, a 
muſt neceſſarily be in à Work of this Nature, it is next to im- 
Poffible, but there muſt be ſeveral Miſtakes in ſo critical a Matter, 
either from the Inadvertence of the Author, or —_ of the 
Printer; 
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The INTRODUCTION 
Printer; it was therefore thought proper to inſert 1 
Rules, Both for the true dividing Words into iber uma, Syl- 2 
lables, aud alſo to ſbew upon which to accent the Wards. they Chiles 
poſe : And bere, ff, it is to be obſerved, that any two Vowels 
meeting and ſounding together, are called Diphthongs, and three, 
Triphthongs ; 4, Good; Beau, Sc. but where they are nat 
ſcunded together, or do'not mate a Diphthong, they muſt be parted, 
as, ie, iu, ua, in Quret, Tri-umph, Uſu-al, Tc. W Ire 

2. Thoſe Conſonants that are actually doubled in the Middle of a 
Word, muſt be parted'; es, But-ter, Scol-lop, &c. unleſs they be 
Wards of one Syllable, where ſbe Conſonant is doubled more for 
Diſtinction ſake; and to make the Sound the fuller, than from abſd- 
lute Neceſſity ; as in the Nord Ann, a Woman's Name, Inn, 3 
Houſe of Entertainment for Travellers, &c. to diſtinguiſh them 


from the Particles an, meaning one of a Sort, and in, the Si- 


tuation or Place of d Thing ; as, Ann had an Image in the 


Inn, Cc. 


3. When Conſonant comes between two Vowels, it is generally 
to be joined to the latter; as, I- mage, a-bate, ec. 
4. Any two or three Conſenants that are proper to begin Words, 
muſt not be parted in the Madle ; as, Chur-ches, be-troth, com- 
plain, en-throne, &c. * 3 Ih R 
5. In Words of many Syllables, the Accent lies generally upan 
the third Vowel from the laſt; as in Condemnation, Idolize, 
Sec. but in Words that end in ary, the Accent lies upon the firſt 
Syllable, though it be not the third Vowel from the laſt ; as, Tem- 
porary; and if theſe Words are compounded, in ſuch compound 
Words the Accent keeps its Place of the firſt Syllable in the original 
Werd; as in Ordinary, Extraordinary, Temporary, Co-tem- 
porary, &c. Again, Nouns have their Accents on the firſt Sylla- 
ble, and Verbs on the laſt, when: the Terms by which they are ex- 
preſſed are alite; as, abſent, not at, or in a Place or — — 
and ab- ſent, to keep atay voluntarily, &c. Aud though t Je 
Rules and Obſervations are very extenſive and uſeful, yet it cannot 
Poſſibly be ſuppoſed there are no Exceptions from them, 10 inſert all 
which would be not only very tedious, but alſo needleſs ; for as a 
Nations and People differ in Particularities of Speech, ſo in this 
the Engliſh differ from almoſt all the World; nay, the Southern 
Parts of this Kingdom differ very much from the. Northern ; ſo 
that it muſt be from the Converſation with the moſt learned and 
polite Perſons, that Obſervations muſt be drawn to ſupply thoſe 
| A 3 Defects, 


The INTRODUCTION. 


"Defurothat all the Rules and written Direfions in the World can- 
not prevent, as may eaſily appear to any Perſon who has endeavoured ' 
to acquire the French Tongue by Books only, who, though never ſo 
| great a Critick in the Orthography and Syntax, will never be able to 
pronounce intelligibly to a Native; though at the ſame Time be may 
Be capable of writing, reading, and explaining that Language, with 
the utmeft Exafines and Clearneſs, As for the following Grammar, 
it is intended only as a general Hint or Specimen, and not as a criti- 
cal Freatiſe upon that Subject; yet I doubt not, but if carefully at- 
tended to, eſpecially with the Aiiſtance of a Maſter, thoſe Perſons 
that never learnt any Thing but Engliſh, may as correctly diſtinguiſh 
one Part of Speech from another, and write as good Senſe, and co- 
berently, as though thty bad employed a great deal of Time in learn- 
ing in ibe common Metbods, Latin, &c. | 
6. The Catalogue, er Alphabet of Names, at the End, is in- 
ferted purtly for the Sake of infirufting the leſs Knowing, in the 
Spelling and Pronunciation of ſuch Names or Words, as are not con- 
tained in the Dictionary. The Whole is intended for the Informa- 
Tien of the Unlearned, = particularly recommended to thoſe Board- 
ing Schools, - where Engliſh only is taught, as is the Caſe commonly 
among the Ladies, by a careful Uſe whereof I doubt net but the 
Teachers will ſoon find the Benefit from the Improvement their Scho- - 
lars will inſenſibiy make, not only in Orthography, or true Spelling, 
but in I Titing coherently and correctly, the Want Ys is uni- 
tes ha of ama the Fair a | 
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RAMM AN is that Art or Science that teaches Perſons the true and 
proper Uſe of "Letters, " Syllables, ' Words and Sentences, in any Lan- 
guage whatever. And though fuch particular Rules and Obſervations, 
as are immediately applicable to one Speech or Tongue, are different from 
— of another, according to the Mode or Idiom of Speech they are applied 
to, yet ſo far as they regard the general Relation, that Things have to their 
Modes; Qualities, Motions or Paffions, all the Languages in the World are ex- 
actly the ſame ;' for whatever is a Subſtantive, Verb, &c. in one Language, is 
the ſame in any other, though expreſſed in different Terms or Words. From 
whence may eafily be perceived the Falſity of that vulgar Error among the 
Generality of People, wiz. that young Perſons are neceſſitated to learn the 
Latin, or Lily's Grammar, to underſtand Engl, that is, to ſpell according to 
the modern Manner of the beſt Orthographiſts, and write coherently and intel - 
ligently according to the Uſe and Phraſeology af the moſt celebrated Authors: 
For all Grammars of the Latin Tongue are moſtly employed to teach the ya- 
rious Terminations, c. of the Flexions, Modes, Formations, and Words of 
that Language, a Matter the Engh/ is no ways concerned in. But there are 
indeed ſome few general Rules and Definitions in that, as there muſt be in all 
other Grammars, which may be univerſally applied to all Languages, as well 
Engliſh as any other. I ſhall not here enter into a critical Diſſertation of each 
Letter, their Power, Formation, &c. nor divide them into Vowels, Conſo- 
narits, Mutes, Liquids, ' &c. neither ſhall I divide the Language into eight 
Parts or Diſtinctions, as is generally done; but into four only, that being ſuffi- 
cient for my preſent Purpoſe, which Þ ouly to give a general Hint how Gram- 
mar may be as effeQually applied to the Engl — as to any others. 
4 Nor 


on A.Compendious Els Grammar. 


Nor hall T enter P 
Parts, intending here only a general Direction to know the Coherence 
between, and Dependence of one Part of a Diſcourſe or Speech on another. 
And in order to comply with common Cuſtom, as far as poſſibly I can, I ſhall 
call theſe four Parts by the received Names of a Noun Subſtantive, 4 Nown 
Adje&ive, a Verb, and a Particle. By a Noun Subſtantive,, TI mean the plain 
Simple Name of any inaterial or ideal Subſlance or Thing, upon the Pronun- | 
ciation whereof an Idea is excited in the Mind of the Hearer what Species of 
Beings or Things are then intended, without Regard to any inherent or ac- 
cidental Qualities or Modes that may immediately reſult from, or belong to 
that particular Creature or Thing then fignified ; only obſerve, that thoſe 
Names or Words that import the whole Species are called Nouns Subſtantives 
Common, the other Proper : As, when I ſay a Man, the Hearer immediately 
knows T intend one of the human Species ; but if I ſay, Peter, Jabs &c. he 
knows that ſome particular Perſon is meant; but whether he be a tall, or 
a ſhort Man, a black, or a white Man, a crooked, a ſtraight, a learned, 
or an ignorant one, &c, he cannot by ſuch bare Nomination poſſibly ima- 
gine; and therefore jt is abſolutely neceſſary ſome peculiar CharaQteriſtick 
ſhould be ſpeciſied, which is ſome diſtinguiſhing Mode or Quality. And this 
Mode or Quality is what js called a Noun Adjective, under which Deno- 
mination all Manner of: Modes or Qualities are expreſſed, ſuch. as-tall, ſhort, 
2 7 e ugln, ee, n e eg 
„Er. Property of theſe Sort of Words, 
e is, at till they are joined to one or more Subltantives, 
1. > He Sens ne and undetrinod, which, erde wit wha 
is ralled the Degrees of Compariſon, diſtinguiſh, them fram Subſlantives : For 
though. there my be two or more Subſtantives that have the ſame general 
Natyre, Mode, , of Qualley, yet they, differ, and are diſtinguiſhed by the one's 
being better or worle, fairer or fouler, ſweeter or ſourer, &c, than the 
other; and by putting the Termination er, 6r of, 1 
any agi Perſon will immediately, by their, Ear, determine whether it is 
le to the Nature of the Language, to admit of fuch a Formation ; and 
it does, they may then, aſſuredly know that Word is that Part of Speech 
| cd n Ae and that fome Quality or Mode of ſome- Subſtance or 
22 Subjet is deſigned by ſuch Term er Word, and not the. Subſtance or Subject 
ütſelf; . e fair, fairer, faireſt; ſweet, ſweeter, ſweeteſt; tall, 
tallex, talleſt ; ſtrong, ſtronger, firongeſt, Ec. are AdjeQives, by which the 
Mode or Quallity of ſome Subſtance or Subject, and not the Subſlance itſelf is 
intended. It is alſo to be noted, that Subſtantivex are particular: to one Thing 
or Species only ; but Adjectives are univerſal, and may as well be applied 
5 Beaſts, Trees, Flowers, Ce. as Men; as, one Horſe, Dog, Tree, Sr. 
may be ſwiſter, taller, ſweeter, Sc. than another; as well as one man may 
be taller, c. than another, There are ſome ſew Variations from this general 
Rule FARRAR e of which Notice ſhall-be taken hereafter. 
The 


A Comet beg 
Head is the Verb, under which Ferm, the Exiſtence, Ao 


The third general 

tion, ot Paſſion of the Subject js affirmed, and which. it is uſual to call by 
* 2 xy ſuch as 4 * ber a ho 8 a Verb 
But I 


* — 79 — ——— 
nition, adjoined, and he will immediately. determine, whether. the Mark or 
Signature is right or. wiong. And this is the more requiſite to be done, 
becauſe; that. there arg ſome Inſtances when the Word itſelf funply and un- 
applied may mean any of. the three Parts. of Speech, that is, it may be a Sub. 
ſtantive, an Adiective, or a Verb; as the Word CAL M ſometimes 
Subſtantively, and imparts the Abſence or Ceſſation of Storms, and ſometimes 
the. Want of a due Degree, of Wind at Sea, &c. Sometimes, Adjectively, it 
ſignifies a ſereng.or quiet Mind, State, or Condition; and ſometimes, Verbally, 
to. appeaſe, ſertle,. or quiet Rage, Paſbon, Storms, &c. But in general, the 
Words are as. diſtinct. as. the Ideas. intended; as, The black Horſe runs. The 
Conmen-Sewer ftinks. The young Child eries,, &c. Here. black; common, and 
young, are Adjefiver, as expreſſing ſome Mode or Quality of their Subjects or 
Subſtantinus, Horſe, Sewer, and Chili; and the Words runs, flinks, and crias, 
are Herby, denoting the-ſeveral Actions of their Subjects or Subſtantives. The 

fourth Claſs of Words, I call by the general Name of Particle, which are 
occaſionally uſed to make the Senſe of the Speaker more full, clear, and intel- 
ligible, by expreſſing.the Manner or other Circumſtances of the other Words, 
either by connecting ar joining them together, or ſhewing the Manners or 
Qualities of them; as. Jobn and Mary firive- earneflly; here and, earneſtly, 
| are Particles; and, joining the. two Subftantives, Fohn, Mary ; earneſtly, ſhew- 
ing the Mode of their ſtriving or endeavouring to accompliſh their Intentions. 
And where you find theſe Words in the Dictionary, you will find them 
marked (Part.) to the others you find (8.) for Subſtantive ; (A.) for Adjec- 
tive; and (V.) for Verb. Thus far for the general Definitions, to which 
may be proper to add the following Obſervations. 


A Subfentive has what is called two Numbers, Seed ag a dds 
one ſingle Thing of a Sort or Species, the other all above one, wiz. two, 
three, twenty, a thouſand, &c. and this is called the Plural Number. The 
Singular Number is commonly diſtinguiſhed by a, an, or one; as, a Horſe, a 
Man, 'a Tree, an Image, one Child, one Wife, &c. The Plural Number is 
generally known by the Words terminating with an s, or er; but the Singular 
never but in fuch Words as have only a Plural Termination, though they have 


* =, Arm, Ans Babe, Babes: Coin, Coins: — 


A Compendious Engliſh Grammar. 3 
| Damſels: Ear, Ea: Fox, Foxes : Garter, Garters ; Horſe, Horles : Inn, 
Inns : King, Kings: Lady, Ladies: Maſk, Maſks: Nut, Nuts: Onion 
Onions: Pipe, Pipes: Quarter, Quarters : Robe, Robes: Stone, Sones ! 
Tie, Tiles: Vine, Vines : Whetl, Wheels: Year, Years, &c. There are 
ſome few Exceptions to this General Rule, but they are but few in Compariſon 
of what comply hereto : fuch a3 Ox, Oxen: Man, Men: Woman, Women: 
Chick, Chicken: Brother, Brethren : Cow, Cows or Kine: Sow, Sows or 
Swine : Louſe, Lice: Mouſe, Mice: Gooſe, Geeſe: Foot, Feet: Tooth 
Teeth: Die, Dice: Penny, Pence, &c. Thoſe Singulars which end in F ot 
ft, have their Plurals ending in ver; as Wife, Wives : Calf, Calves: Sheaf, 
Sheaves : Half, Halves : Leaf, Leaves: Loaf, Loaves : Shelf, Shelves : Self, 
Selves : Knife, Knives: Wolf, Wolves: Thief, Thieves: Life, Lives. And 
_ though moſt Words, whoſe Singular ends in 6, follow the general Rule afore · 
going, as Muff, Muffs, &c. yet Staff makes Staves, according to the latter 
Rule. Some few terminate alike in both Numbers, as one Sheep, ten Sheep; 
one Swine, ten Swine, Cc. There are ſome Words that admit of no Singular 
Termination or Number, ſuch as Annals, Alps, Aſhes : Bowels, Bellows, 
Breeches: Calends, Creſſes: Goods, Entrails, Ides, Lungs, Mallows, Nones, 
Sciſſars,  Snuffers, Shears, Tongs, &:. And, on the contrary, there are a 
great many without the Plural Number or Termination ; fuch as 

Names of Men, Women, Places, Creatures, and Things; as alſo their Vir- 
tues, Vices, Habits, and abſtract Qualities ; the Generality of Grains, Spices, 
Herbs, Drugs, and Liquids ; as Wheat, Rye, Barley, Fe. Pepper, Ginger, 
Mace, Cc. Graſs, Madder, Rus, c. 'Cochineal, N 3 
Choler, Milk, Sc. bo 


"Ihe: Lovin and Grad Tongate) Be he ds Hate can Goats 
abſolutely neceſſary to be learnt and conſidered, beeauſe the Adjective varies 
its Termination, or Ending, to be agreeable to the Subſtantive to which it is 
to be annexed; but it is not ſo in the Engliſh, which, to prevent all Confu- 
ſion, has the different Sex of the Subſtantive generally expreſſed by a particular 
and quite different Epithet : So that any one that knows the Meaning of the 
Word, can immediately diſtinguiſh, whether it be a Male or Female ; and 
which among us is regarded little farther, than among thoſe Creatures that 
Nature has viſibly diſtinguiſhed. In Conformity to common Cuſtom, the 
Male ſhall be called the Maſculine Gender, and the Female the Feminine Gen- 
der, and Things without Life the Neuter Gender; and theſe are alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Terms ze, lis, or him, for the Maſculine ; fe," hers, &c. for 
the Feminine; and it for the Newter ; but the Adjective remains the ſame, and 
is as applicable to Males as Females, and alſo to Things without Life, called 
Neuters z as, ry Ap Boy, a Gul, a fat Boar, a fat Sow, a kind Uncle, 
a kind Aunt, &c. a good Knife, We, Some few Feminines are formed by 
changing the Termination of the Maſculines into 60%, ſuch as theſe fol- 
lowing, 8 Abbeſs; Actor, Adeſs ; Adulterer, 8 * Ambaſſador, 


Ambaſ- 
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Ambaſſadreſs; Count, Counteſs; Duke, Dutcheſs; Elector, Electreſi; 
Emperor, Empreſs ; Governor, Governeſe; Heir, Heireſs; Jew, Jewels ; 
Lion, Lioneſs ; Marquis, Marchioneſs ; Maſter, Miſtreſs ; Prince, Princeſs ; 
Prior, Prioreſs; Patron, Patroneſs ; Poet, Poeteſs ; Prophet, Propheteſs 
Shepherd, Shepherdeſs ; Tutor, Tutoreſs; Viſcount, Viſcounteſi. There are 
alſo three Diſtinctions called Perſons, by which every Subſtantive is further 
diſtinguiſhed,, wiz. J, the firſt ; thow, the ſecond ; fee, be, it, the third, for 
the Singular Namber and ave, yr, you, they, theſe, for the Plural ; to which 
may be added, who, aubem, or what. That theſe Diſtinctions are abſolutely 
neceſſary, appears from the Nature of Speech, which is always employed 
about the Perſon or Perſons, then immediately ſpeaking, denoted by the Cha- 
racteriſtick, I or wwe ; the Perſon or Thing ſpoken to, denoted by thou, ye, or 
you ; or the Perſon or Thing ſpoken of, denoted by be, fe, it, they, &c. and 
this to be underſtood when they ſtand before a Verb; as, 7 write, thou wwriteſt, 
ke wuriteth, &c. but in compound Sentences, and after Verbs, they are 
changed into me, thee, him, dec. as, I can prove the Horſe belongs to me, thee, 
&c. The Noun Adjective in Engliſs is the ſame in both Numbers; as, 4 
good Man, ten good Men, &c. and can never make the Senſe compleat, with- 
out the Addition at leaſt of one Subſtantive to determine what the Quality 
is to be underſtood of; as, tall, ſhort, good, bad, &c. have no Meaning 
till they are applied; as, @ tall Man, Child, Woman, Tree, c. When two 
Subſtantives are compounded into one Word, the firſt becomes an Adjective; 
as, Sea-Fiſh, River-Fiſh, Gold-Cup, Silver-Spoon. My, thy, her, our, your, 
their, are called Perſonal PoſſeſſFves, and uſed when they are immediately 
joined to Subſtantives ; as, This is my Heaſe, Coat, Book, &c. but when the 
- Subſtantive is not immediately expreſſed, but underſtood, or a Queſtion is 
aſked, they are changed inta the Terms mine, thine, hers, yours, theirs ; as, 
This Knift is mine: That is, This Knife is my Knife. Whoſe Knife is 'this ? 
Mine, or it is my Knife, xc. To an Adjective belongs alfo an Increaſe or Di- 
minution of the Value, Goodneſs or Virtue of the Subſtantive to which it is 
adjoined ; and theſe generally are formed by adding er or ef, to the plain 
ſimple Word itſelf ; as, fair, fairer, faireſt, though ſometimes the middle 
Term is made by retaining the firſt, with the Addition, ere; as inftead of 
fairer, we ſay ſometimes more fair ; but this is not ſo elegant as the former ; 
ſo inſtead of faireſt, moſt, very or exceeding fair, is ſometimes uſed ; and 
here Reading and Obſervation will quickly make any Perſon a Judge whe 
to introduce it in the moſt advantageous Place. Theſe four following are irre- 
gular ; good, better, beſt ; bad or il, worſe, worſt; mn, leſs, leaſt ; much, 
more, molt, 


Inftead of the various Terminations and Declenſions of the Latins, &c. the 


Engliſh uſe a or the, of, to, by, fram, or with, &c. to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
Circumſtances of the Subject, both when it is alone, and alſo when it is joined 


Singular 


with the Adjective in both Numbers ; *, 
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„ 
e I The Mer. | 
Of or the Man. 2. | Of the Men 1 
To a of the Man. . To the A. 8 
Bj, from, of ab u or the Man, | By, from ot with the Men. 
| © Srapular. EM cr. 

i ed tek: n wer: Th god ies 
ee bs Of the good Harjes, &c. 


We have already taken Notice that the third Claſs of Words, is the Ferb, 
and what its Office isz we ſhall only here obſerve, that it has two Numbers, 
Time, and Perſon belonging to it, by which the Being, Action, or Paſhon-of 
te Subject or Subſtantive is declared or affirmed ; for the exprefling the true 
State. of Time; there is what are uſually called auxiliary Verbs, from er 


though there are really but three proper Diſtinctions of Time, wiz. the Pre- 
ſent, the Paſt, and the Future; yet as our Language, as well as others, have 
various Terminations or - Manners of Expreſfion, we ſhall inſert them; as to 


the Diſtinctions of whkt is commonly called Mods; it is undeniably certain 


© that they may be denominated as variouſly, and be as numerous as the particus 


As what is called the Potential and Subjun&ive Moods, are an undeniable 
Proof of differing only by ſome accidental Signs ; for which Reaſon they are 
not here enumerated, but called the iſt, 2d, zd, and 4th Mood. The firſt 
declaring or making ſome poſitive Aſſertion about, or relating to the Subje&; 
or Subſtantive.” 'The ſecond having only one Tenſe and five Perſons, and is 
employed © wholly- about commanding or ordaining, praying or- permitting. 

h ſome- 


4 
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ſomething to be done without- any Specification of Time. The third may be 
variouſly circumſtanced, actording as it has its Expletives adjoined. And the 
fourth expreſſes the Action barely and indefinitely as to Time, The two amxi- 
liary Verbs ſupply all others, with thoſe Tenſes or Times which they naturally 
have no proper Termination or Diſtinction for, viz. to have, 83 
tance all Active Verbs are formed, or ſuch as import doing ſomething and 
10 be, from which all Paſſive Verbs are formed, chat is, uch as import Sulfer- 


ing or Bearing ſomething gone to the Subject. . 
"pp The firft or Judicative Mood, 
Prefent Tenſs. g Preſent Tenſe 
Singular. Plural. 
He ——— hath They ——— have 
Pos Tenſe. Paſt Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
T=— tad Wei —— had 
Thou ——— 7. 77— bad 
Future Tenfe Future Tenſe 
Si . | Plural. 
| Thou ſhalt or wwilt have - Ye e 


Some make other Diſtinctions of Time, but as they are only a Coupling of 
theſe together, c ſuch as, I 
have had, I had had, &c. 


. 
Have thou. Let kim, her, it have. Let us have. Have ye, Let them 


have. 


The third or Subjuntive, Potential, &c. Mood. 


Is always diſtinguiſhed by adding ſome Sign of wiſhing, Power, Cc. as I 
may or can have; I might, could, ſhould, NEST Sc. 


The fourth or Infinitive Mood. 
Is always diſtinguiſhed by the Sign to a8, to have, to love, &c. 8 
Mood that Adjective, call'd a Participle, is formed, importing Poſſeſſion; as, 
baving, being, loving, &c. | 


The 
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ants -» The fot or Indicative Mood: - 
Ts... ee; | PafT Paſt Tent. 
_=_ Sie — % @ i Sky 
Ye are Thou ct Ye awere 
Sin ae. | W. E Plural 
7 1 Ye 2 
He pal or oil They | 


—— called Tenſes, 2 of have, N 
verb; as, 1have been, &c. 1 had been, &c. 
| The ſecond or Imperative Mood. 
Be thou. Let him, her, it be. Let us be. Be ye. nt 
* The third or Suljuncti ve &c, Mood. 
That I may, can, might, would, could; Would, ought to be, Ec. 
The fourth or Infinitive Mood. 
To be, to have been, Being. 
From theſe all other Verbs, regular and irzegular, are formed and com- 
pleated, to expreſs every poſſible Circumſtance of Time, Action, or Paſſion ; 
As for Example. r 


0 


bon. 
I love, a I have loved, I had loved, 1 ſhall or will love. 9 
We We We We We 


Thou loveſt or doſt love ? Thou lovedſt or didſt love) Thou haſt loved. 
Ve love or do love Ye loved or did love Ve have loved. 


Thou hadſt loved Thou ſhalt or wilt love. 
Ve had loved They ſhall or will love. 
2d Mood. 
Rive thou; love * ſhe, or it, or let him, her, or it love; love we, or 
8 ane, love ye; love they, or let them love. 
34 Moor. 
= thou, he, ſhe, &c. may, can, might, could, 22 love. 
4th Moop. 
To love, loving, c. N 
From what has been ſaid, it is obſervable that the natural Formations are 
made ſucceſſwely, thus: Firſt, ſomething is affirmed by the firſt Perſon Singu- 
lar; as, I love, then I loved, or did love, then I have, or had loved ; and 
afterwards ſhall or will love. But there are ſome Verbs that are irregular, and 
inſtead of _ in ed, in the 2d and 3d Tenſes, have particular Endings of 
* 3 their 
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their own ; as, I bear, I bore, I have born; I beat, I have beaten ; I begin, 
T have begun; I behold, I have beheld; I bend, I have bent; I beſeech, 1- 
have beſought ; I bid, I bad, I have bid, or bidden ; I bind, I have bound; 
I bite, I have bitten; I blow, I blew, I have blown; I bleed, I have bled g 
I breed, I have bred ; I bring, I have brought; I break, I broke, I have 
broken : I am born, I was born, I have been born; I buy, I have bought; I 
catch, I have caught; I chide, I chid, I have chidden ; I chooſe, I choſe, I 
have choſen ; I come, I came, I am come; I cleave, I clove, I have cloven ; 
I cut, I have cut; I creep, I crope, or crept, I have crept; I crow, I crew: 

I dare, I durft; I deal, I dealt; I do, I did, I have done; I draw, I drew, 
I have drawn; I dream, I dreamt ; I drink, I drank, I have drunk; I drive, 

I drove, I have driven; I do eat, I did cat, I have eaten; I fall, I fell, I am 

fallen ; I feed, I fed; I feel, I felt; I do fetch, I di fetch; I fight, I have 

fought; I find, I found; I fling, I flung ; I fly, I flew, Iam flown ; I fly, I 
fled, I am fled ; I forget, I forgot, I have forgotten; I get, I got; I give, 1 

gave, I have given; I go, I went, I am gone; I grind, I ground; I grow, 

I grew, I am grown; I hang, I hung, I have hanged ; I hear, I heard; t- 
hide, I hid, I have hidden; I hold, I held; I keep, I kept know, I 
knew, I have known; I lead, I led; I learn, I learnt; I leave, & left ; I 
lend, I lent ; I do let, I did let, I have let; I lie, I have lain; I lye, Ilyed; 
T loſe, I leſt; I make, I made; I mean, I meant; I meet, I met; I miſs, I 

miſt or mifſed ; I owe, I have owed; I do, I did, I have put; I do, I did, 
I have read; I ride, I rid, I have ridden; I ring, I rung; Iriſe, I roſe, 1 
am riſen ; I do, did, have run; I ſay, I ſaid; I ſee, I ſaw, I have ſeen; I 
ſeek, I ſought; I ſell, I fold; I ſend, I ſent; I do, I did, I have ſhed; I 
ſhine, I ſhone ; I ſhoe, I ſhod; I ſhoot, I ſhot ;-I ſhrink, I ſhrunk ; I fing, I 
ſang or ſung ; I fit, I fat or ſate ; I ſlay, I flew, I have ſlain; I ſleep, I flept ; 
I llide, I lid; I ling, I flung; I ſmell, I ſmelt; I ſmite, I ſmote, | have 
ſmitten ; I ſpeak, I ſpoke, I have ſpoken ; I ſpend, I ſpent ; I ſpill, I ſpilled 

or fpilt ; I ſpin, I ſpun; I ſyit, I have ſpit or ſpitten ; I do, did, or have 

ſpread ; I ſpring, or ſprung ; I ſpit, or ſpat; I ſow, I fowed, I have ſown ; I 

ftand, I ſtood ; | ſting, I ſtung ; 1 ſtrike, I ſtruck, I have ſtricken ; I ſtring, [ 

ſtrung; I ſwear, I ſwore, I have ſworn ; I do or did ſweat, I have ſweated ; 

I ſweep, I ſwept; I ſwim, I ſwam, I have ſwum; | take, I took, I have 

taken; I teach, I taught; I tear, I tore, | have torn; I tell, I told; I think, 

] thought; I thrive, 1 throve, I have thriven ; | throw, I threw, I have 

thrown; I tread, I trod, 1 have trodden ; | underſtand, I underſtood ; I 

weave, I wove, | have weaved; I weep, | wept; 1win, I won; Lam, 6: 
was, I have been willing; I work, I wrought ; I wring, I wrung ; I write, 

I wrote, I have written. | 


The fourth Part is univerſally here called Particles, under which Denomina- 
non, all thoſe ſmall Words that tie or unite the otkers together, W 


IO. -» 4. teat Eat. 
* CE —— — — 
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* 
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the Modes or Manners of Words are ſignified, and which uſually, by the torh- 
mon Grammarians, are called Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prepoſitions, and Inter- 

From the due Uſe and Connexion of theſe four Parts, are formed 
Setitences ; and from a Number or Maltitade of Seritekces, atiſe regular Dif. 
courſes, Speeches, &c. A Sentence confiſts f three Words at leaſt, by which 
ſome Idea of the Mind is expreſſed ; as Lying ir hateful. 'Antl this is called u 
ſimple Sentence, wherein the Subſtantive is expreſſed but once, and ſomerhiny | 
5s affirm'd of that Subject; firſt, its Being, and next its Mode of Being, or elſe 
ſome Action of che Subject paſſes upon another, or at leaſt is uriderft66d ſo to 
do. — . faxie Bubjelt br Sukltchive'd 


repeated, or different ones affirmed ſomething of, &c. The Subſtantive brdi- 


narily is placed before the Verb, and is always really exprefled'or uilderftbod 
ſo to be; as, Jobn lee Mary. And here it mult always be obſerved, that 
the ſame Number and Perſon, that the Subſtantive, whoſe Aion or Paſſivi is 
intended or expreſſed by the Verb, is, the fame muſt the Verb itſelf be; ks in 
the Example above, the Subſtantive, Fob, is the third Perſon Niggulhr, and 
ſo is the Verb, Jeves: And in the following Sentence, Men love yoir I te 
the Subſtantive Mer is the trend Perſon Phil, fo is the Verb. We Auer 
Lrarning ; here J is the firſt Perfon Plural, err 
which is to be obſerved of all others. 


1 


A 


— 
0 


3 
1s the firſt letter of the alphabet in! 
almoſt all the known languages ot 


of is free and open, tho* moſt n1 
tions, and particularly the Cr, vary ir 
the ſounding it, ſometimes open, and ſome- 
times cloſe, as in the words // and rake 
It has been chſerved, that A is the firſt 
ſound nature puts forth, at the crying anc 
{miling of infants ; and that it needs no o. 
ther motion to form it, Hut the fimple open- 
ing of the lips 3 and further, that upon all 
ſudden and extraordinary occafions we ar- 
naturally led to it, to expreſs our admira 
tion, joy, anguiſh, ave:fion, ſenſe of dan 
ger, &c, It is alſo frequently wrote at the 
beginning of many words, where there is 
no real uſe for it, as in ariſe, abide, abate, 
Sc. which have exaQtly the ſame meaning 
when they are wrote or ſpoke, without it, 
a8 riſe, bide, bate, Cc. Among the ancient 
Romans, it was one of their numerals, and 
ſignified 500.3 with a daſh over the head, 
thus, X, 5000. Among vs at this day, it 
is a particle that ſignifies unify, of one, as 
© man is one man, &c, In the Calendar, it 
is uſed as the firſt of the Dominica) or Sun- 
Cay letters, It is ſometimes, uſed as an ab 
\ 'breviation of mens names, &c. ſo A. often 
ſtands for Arno, A. D. Aras Domini, or in 
the year of our Lord ; ſometimes A. ſtands 
for Artium, as A. M. Artium Megiſler, or 
_. Maſter of Arts, A. B. Bachelor of Arts, &c. 
A, or AA, Of & Of aa, is now commonly re 


_feocher or infiru&er, and 
er bly repefitery, 
1 


: 
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the world, the pronunciation where 
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S 


AB (S.) the eleventh month of the civil year, 
according to the computation of the He- 


bre, and the fifth of their eceleſtaſt cal year, 
which begins with N:ſan. The month 45 
anſwers to the moon of Fuly z there are 30 
days in it: Upon the fi 
the Ji faſt in commemoration of Aaron's 
death; and on the ninth, becauſe on this 
day the temple of Sohn was bunt by the 
Chaldeans ; and the ſecond temple, built af - 
ter the captivity, by the Remant. The Jews 
believe, that on this day, tHe perſons who 
wete commiſſioned to ſurvey the land of 
Canaan, returned to the camp, and engaged 
the people in rebellion.. They faſt likewiſe 
upon this day, in memory of the edi& pub- 
Lſhed by the emperor Adrian's command, 


W het ein they were forbid to continue in Ju- 


dea, ot even to look back at à diſtance on 
Feruſalem, with an intention to lament its 


ruin. On the 18th day of the ſame month 


they faſt, becauſe the lamp which was in the 
ſanctuary, was that night extinguiſhed inthe 
time of Abax. Io Hebrew, it fgnifies father, 
from whence comes abs. ' 


AB, at the beginning of Exgiiſb So names, 


is generally à contraction of abbor"or ab 
from whence it is inferred, that thoſe pla 
had an abbey there, or belonged to one elſe- 
where, as Abingdon, &c, we 


A'BACOT (S.) the royal cap of ſtate formerly 


worn by the kings of Exgland, in the ſhaps 
of two crowns, * 


A'BACUS (S.) among the o Mathematicians 


was a certain table ſmeared over, ſorthat the 


day of this month 


\ 


= 


* 


% 


* 


ſchemes they drew on it mighe be vifible'y + 


ſometimes it ſignifies the Pyrbagerich, or 


multiptication table; ſo called from Pyrbage-+ 


an the inventor ; ſometimes it ũgniſtes the 
alphabet, or A BC, &c. 
In Archite2ure, it is generally underſtood to 
be the uppermoſt member of the capital of 
a column; hut ſome writers n chat art apply 
this term very differently, | 


ABA'DDON (S.) a came which St, Jobs in 
' the 257 gives (0 ihe King of the lo- 


, 


| The e Remoans - 
calledtheir cupboards or buffets by this name. 


% 2 


AB B 
cuffs, an infernvl angel, which is called the 
deſtroyer, æc. therefore one of the names of 
ſatan or the devil, 

ABA'FT (Part.) in ihe Sea Longuoge, fignifies 
that part of the ſhip, which is toward the 


ſtern, and is the ſame with off, _ __ 

ABAISANCE (s.) :e paid th anyperion, 
by a genteel bow:ng of the body; it is ſome- 
times wrote obryſance. 


diſinheit, et to give 
A 


ABB | 

A'BBEY or A'BRY (S.) a place or houſe for 
religious retirement, governed by an abbeſs 
where women are, and by an abbot where 
men are, Formerly here in England, and 
now in foreign parts, great privileges were, 

| and are granted to them; ſuch as being ex- 
emptad from the . of the biſhop of 
the dioceſs, and allowed to be a ſanctuary 
for ſuch per ſons as fled thither for protection 


Beſore the rolormagion ons third 


ABA N DON (V.) to foiſake, caſt off, 8 law, even altho' the crime was 


''s felf ro 
the govern of any prevailing or da lin 
— it lixewiſe fieniſiet to giveany thing 
over for lot, without all hopes of recovery. 

ABA'NDONER (S.) the perſon that abandons, 
forfakes, &c. | 

ABARTICULA'TION s.) in A. army, is that 
naturatand curious apes ae the banes, 
whereby they readily and eafily perform 

their ſever! functions, by a due motion of 
the whole ſyſtem, or its particular parts, as 
in the hend, leg, Ec. 8 wad. þ 

ABA'SE V.) to bumble, or bring any thing 

down, to ſubject one's ſelf to another; at 
See, it fignificy to ſtrike, take in, or lower 
the flag, in token of ſubmiſſion, or yielding 


to an enemy. 

A BASED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the tip or 
angle of the wings of eagles, &c. loc ks down 
towards the point of the ſhield, or when the 
wings are ſhut, the natural bearing being to 
have them ſpread Nn to the chief; ſo 
a chevron, a pale, a „Kc. are abaſed, 
when thelr points terminate in or below the 
centre of the ſhield, 

ABA'SH{V,).to make aſhamed, to daſh, con- 
found, or ſurprize. | 

ATE (v.) to diminiſh, to make leſs ; in 
a Law Senſe, it fignifics ſetting ande, over- 
throwing; or defeating a thing, as a writ, 

cal, or the like; and formerly, when ap- 
plied to caſtles, it ſignified to demoliſh, beat 
down, or eraſe; likewiſe to enter irregularly 
upon lands or tenements left vacant by their 
former poſſeſſors, before the next heir has 
made good his claim, or taken poſſeffion ; 
in Heraldry, it is to add an accidental mark, 
by means whereof the coat is diſhonoured, 
. which is ſometimes a total reverſwon of the 
vrh le eſcutcheon, ſometimes only a mark of 
diminution, as a point dexter, a parted tenne, 
a gear finiher, a de'f, &. 

Aren (S.) Latein or making 
leſs, either in quantity, quality, or number. 

ABBA (S.) a Syriack word uſed in Scripture, 
»figoifying forber, | 

. A'BBESS (S) the goyerneſs or ſuperior of an 

abbey, or convent of nuns ; and tho' the ſex 
hinders their perſo ming thoſe ſpiritual ſunc- 
tions app! opriated to the prieſthood, yet 
there are inſtances of ſome nunneries, where 
the abbeſſes formerly conſeſſed their nuns and 
performed other prieſtiy office:; but their 
excefſiys curioſity made it neceſſary to, 


and.Jay it afide, .I85 _— 
| 248 


part of the bell benetices in England: were 
appropriated to ebbres, and othes religious 
houſes 3" 190 of which were diffolved by 
Henry VIII. whoſe yearly revenue amounted 
to 2,653000/, per A, a great part of 
which went to Rom:; the governors and go- 
verneſſes of ſeveral of the richeſt of them 
being foreigners, reſiding in Tay. ' 
A'BBIN Nor A'BINGDON or A'BING- 
TON (S.) a handſome, well-built corpo- 
ration town in Berk ſbrre, 46 computed and 
55 meaſured miles from Load; was anci- 
ently noted for its early embracing the Chriſ- 
tian religion, and its fine abbey or "mona. 
ſtery, where many great men were bred; 
there are two churches in the town, viz, 
St. Helen's and St. Nicholar's ; the patron- 
atze of the firſt js in the king, and of the 
laft in the lord keeper 3 the market. houſe, 
which has been built of late years, is of 
moſt curious Apple workmanſhip and may 
challenge the pre- eminence of any in Eng- 
lind, being built onloſty pillars, with a large 
hall above, in which the county aſſizes are. 
frequent The town confiſts of ſe- 
| veral ſtreets, which centre in a moſt ſpacious 
ares, where the market is kept, which is 
very conſiderable, eſpecially for barley and 
malt. This town was made a free borou 
and town corporate, by charter form queen - 
Mary I, and conſiſting of a mayor, two 
bailiffs, and nine aldermen, which twelve 
only have the right of chufing the burgeſs, 
that repreſents the corporation in parliament, 
The market days are Mondays and Fridays, 
1 — which os are three fairs kept * 
nually on the gth of Fuze, 25th of Yuly, an 
Joth e * * 
ABBOT (S.) the chief or ſuperior of an ab- 
bey, of the male kind, who at firſt were 
altogether laymen, and ſubjeR to the biſhop- 
and ordinary paſtors ; their monaſteries he- 
in built in remote and ſolitary places, they 
had no ſhare in ecclefi.ſtical matters, come 
ing like other people to the pariſh church on. 
Sundays ; or if too far diſtant, had a prieſt 
ſent to them to adminiſter the ſacrament ; 
but by degrees they were allowed to have 
prieſts of their own body, who was com- 
monly the abbot, and extended his function 
no farther than his monaſtery, and that un- 


der the obedience of the biſhop : But as lei- 
we gave them opportunity, ſo inclination 
oved it, andtheyproduced many learned 
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herefies of thoſe times, the biſhops called 
them from their retirements, and placed 
them in and near the great cities, to have 
better opportunities of conſulting them ; by 
| this converſation their primitive fimplicity 
wore off; and the thirſt of power and exceſs 
— —-— 
, and,then they got , 
| with other badges of the epiſcopate, and par- 
ticularly the mitra. Many diſtimctions crept 
in by degrees, ſuch as abbotz mirred and not 
mitred, craſer d and not crefier'd, arcumaent- 
cal, cardinal, Wc. all which are at large de · 
ſcribed by the church hiſtorlans. 
A'BBOTSBURY (S$.) a ſmall maket- town in 
Dor ſeeſbire, 106 miles from Londen; the roy- 
alty of this town belongs to the family of the 
Strangewayt, who have a noble ſwannery 
here, a curiofity that invites abundance of 
Krangers to go and ſee it. Thurſday is its 
market - day ; and on the 29th of Jane there 
is hel4 an annual fair. 
ABBRE/VIATE(V.) to abſtract, ſhorten, or 
contra; into a leſſer compaſs. 9 91 
ABBREVIA'TION (8.) a contraction or a- 
bridgment of a word or paſſage, by leaving 
out part of the letters, or ſubſtituting other 
marks or characters in the room of words 
as mt, for ment; I. 1. d. for Pounds, Shillings, 
Pence, SC. 
ABBRE'VIATURE (S.) the ſame with abbre- 
wviationz alſo the mark or chacaQer made uſe 
of to ſignify a contraction. de 


ABBREUVOTR (S.) a watering-place z- in 


M. ſonry, it is that ſpace between ſtones, 
— iy which is uſaally filled up 
with moetar. 

ABBRUDGE (V.) to ſhorten, to contract, to 
take away a liberty that a perfon formerly 
had ; to be ſaving. 


ABBRO CH (V.] in Law, is to monepolize 


goods, or foreſtal a market, by buying up 
the commodities beſore they come to the 
publick place of ſale, with an intentto retail 
them out again at a very advanced rate or 


price. 

ABBU'TALS (S.) in Low, the buttings or 
boundings of a piece of land, expreffiog on 
what other lands, highways, gardens, or the 
like, the ſeveral extremes thereof do termi- 
nate. 

A'BBY-MILTON or MILTON. A'BBAS(S.) 
s (mall, mean- built market- town in Dor ſet- 
ſhire; whole weekly market is on Monday; 
diſtant from Londen 92 computed, or 112 
meaſured miles ; it has a charter to hold a 

fair the day before St. James g day, wiz. the 


men, who firenuouſly oppoſing the growing, 


„„ | 

ABDICA'TION (s.) the a& whereby a magi- 
ſtrate renounces, or gives up his office, both 
for himſelf and his heirs ; it is freq ently 
confounded with refgnation ; but ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, abdication is a pure and fimple act 
of reſigning or laying down; whereas r:fg · 
nation is done in favour of ſome other per- 
ſon; in a Law-Senſe, the wilful violation of 
the laws by a mayiſtrate i» called an bd» 
cation, * 4 : 

ABDO'MEN (S.) in Anatomy, is the lower bel - 

Ivy, or that part which is between the navel 
and the privities, containing the liver, ſpleen, 
reins, ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, &c, It 
is begirt with the peritonæum on the infide;. 
the foremoſt part is divided into the epiga- 
—— the 1 left hypocondres, * 

navel ; the lower region or is ca 
the hypogaſtrium. 3 | 

ABDUCTO'RES or ABDU'CENTS(S.) the 
common name of ſeveral muſcles, who(T 
office is the withdrawing, opening, or pull · 
ing back the parts they are fixed ta. 

ABEA RING (S.) a Law-Term, ſignifying car « 
riage or behaviour, 

ABECEDA'RIAN (S.) a teacher, or jearner of 
the firſt rudiments of reading, commonly 
called the ABC, or alphabet ; among the 
Antients, thoſe compoſitions werecalled a6:- 
cedaries, where each ſtrophe, or verſe' of 
three lines, and ſometimes each verſe be-- 
gan alphabetically; of this kind is the r1$th 
Plalm, and the Lamentations of Feremiab 
the prophet z from whence it is probably 
conjectured the ru invented this kind ct 
poetry for the aſſiſtance of the memory. 

ABER (S.) an old Bririþ word, fignifying 
the fall, or emptying ot a leſſer water into a 
greater, as of a broak into a river, or a ri- 
ver into the ſea ; alſo the mouth of a river; 
from whence ſeveral rivers are named, an 
ſeveral towns built at or near their mou 
take their names, as Aberconway, Aberdeen, 
Abergavenny, &c, 

ABERA'VON (S.) an ancient - town, 
governed by a port reeve, in Glamorganfhire, 
in Sourb-Wolz; 150 computed, 193 
meaſured miles from Londen, 

ABERFO'RD or ABERFO'RTH (s) = ſmall 
market · town inthe - Ridingof Torkfoire, 
noted for pin · making; it is about one mile 
in length, fituate upon a Rem way ; it hath 
a market weekly on Wedneſday ; and two 
annual fairs, the one on the 21ſt of April, 
the other the 19th of September 3 139 cm- 
puted, and 180 meaſured miles from London, 

ABERGAVE'NNY S.) a large well built and 
peopled town in Monmonrbfbire in Sauth + 
Wale, carrying on a confiderable trade in 
flannels ; its market day is weekly on Tueſ- 


day; diſlant frem Lndon 111 compured, 
and 14: meaſured miles. 


 ABERI'ST WITH (S.) - market=town in Car- 


diganſpire, in South. N; built on the fea - 
ſhore ; his a great majkat weekly en Mon- 
22 c;: 


AB] 


day; diftant from Londos 146 computed, 
. and 229 mexſured-miles. | | 
ABERRA'TION (S.) a wandering or going 
.. out of the way. | 
ABE'T (V.) to ſupport or maintain, to ſet on, 
- - aid, aſſiſt, adviſe, or encourage. 
ABE'TMENT (S) the encouragement of, or 
B mpnx WHO: or do 
| © , an 8. ao WT f 
N ABE'TTER or ABE'TTOR (S.) an adviſer, 
| aſſiſter, or egger on to any unlawful act, ex- 
cept treaſon, in which the law deems every 
perſon concerned à principal, 
ABE'YANCE(S,) in the Low, is when lands. 
goods, tenements, &. are in expeRation, 
and not in poſſeſſion... + + — | 
'ABGREGA'TION (s.) a ſeparating or parting 
+ aſunder one part of a flock or company 
& from the other. | 
ABHO'R(V.) to hate, deteſt; loath,abominate. 


ABHO'/RRENCE or ABHO'RRENCY G.) an 


- hating, loathing, deteſting, or -bominating. 
A'BIB (S.) fignifics green ears of corn, or freſh 
fruits 3 and was the firſt-month of the Few: 
. . eccleſiaſtical year, anſwering to part of our 
March and April; in Judea, the corn uſed 
to be ripe in this month; it was ſometimes 
called N:ſan, which, before the Iſcaelites go 
ing out of Egypr, was the ſeventh month of 
the year 3; but afterwards, by God's expreſs 
command, it was reckoned for the firſt in 
the church account, T:zri being the firſt 
month of the civil year; it came in about 
autumn, and was the beginning not only of 
tde year, but according to Scaliger and many 
others, of the world too, whoſe reaſons for 
the affirmative are too weighty for their 
opponents. Upon the fourteenth day of this 
month Ai God commanded the paſſover 
to be killed, LOS 1 
ABVDE (V.) to remain or ſtay in a place; alſo 
to ſuffer, endure, allow, of. 
A'BJECT (A.) mean, poot, low, baſe, vile, 
wretched, miſerable, | 
A'BJECT (S.) a perſon of no reputation or 


. eſteem, a baſe, vile,wretch. 


. with diſdzn, ſcorn, or contempt. 
ABJE'CTION orA/BJECTNESS(S.) poverty, 
- evarnels, vileneſs, miſerableneſs. 
ABIE/NA {S.) a goddeſs among the Romans, 

Wo was ſuppoſed to have the power of ma 
ingtbeit going out proiperous or unſucceſsful. 
ABLHAr v (s.) power, wealth, fill, capacity 
of doing a thing. 


" 
* 
0 
: 
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who dies without making a will, 
A'BJUGATE (V.) to unyoke, or uncouple, tc 
ſet at liberty. . 

ABJU'RE (v.) to diſown, or- renounce” ſo- 

 lemnly by oath, ' | 

ARJURA'TION (S.) a ſolemn diſ:wning, re 

© nouncing, or recanting of an opinion, doc. 
* _ trine, cr perſon, by oath; in the Law, it 


pa. ticularlybgrifics lolemalypromiſingnever 
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ABINTE'STATE (s.) the heir of a perſon | - 


ABL 
to yield, or give the obedience or affiſtance 
of a ſubjeQ, to ſome other perſon or perſons, 
who pretend to claim a right to the crown, 
in prejudice of the then reighing prince, as 
of the Pretender and his family, In our o/d 
Coftoms, it meant a voluntary baniſhment of 
a man's felf from the kingdom for ever, 
which, in ſome caſes, was” admitted for 
criminals, inſtead of putting them to death, 
| which the letter of the taw required, provi- 
ded they could ſhelter them in a church, or 
church · yard. So blind was the ill. directed 
zeal of this iſland, that from Edward the 
Confeſſurꝰs time to the Reformation, which 


was about the ſpace of five hundred years, 


whatever place or building was conſecrated 
by the clergy, for any real or pretended reli- 
gious uſe, ſcreened offenders from the juſtice 
of the law, their crimes had rendered them 
liable to ; inftances of which are very fre · 
quent in the hiſtory of thoſe times ; nay, 
they ſtretched it ſo far, as to protect all man- 
ner of villany, even murder itſelf, as may be 
particularly ſeen in the hiſtory of Weftmin- 
fler: The perſon thus ſheltering-bimſelf had 
nothing to do but to confeſs his crime to 
the juſlices or coroner; and abjuring the 
kingdom, he was at liberty; for after abju- 
rati2n a croſs was given him, which he was 
to carry in his hand thro* the highways, till 
he was got out of the king's dominions ; 
which was the banner of the mothes church, 
But this not being thought honour enough to 
the church's power, it war by degrees ſo in- 
creaſed, that the offender had not ung more 
to do than to abjure his free liberty of live 
ing in common with his fellow ſubjecti, and 
confining himſelf to a perpetual habitation in 
the monaſtery, or other place he had made 
his ſanQuary j from whence they frequently 
made alleys, to rob aad plundet their neigh - 
bours, and carried their booty into their den 
with them. ein 
ABLA'CTATE (V.) to leave 2 thing off by 
— to wean a child from his mothei 
br ; , 


 ABJE'CT (V.) to put or. caſt away, to reject ABLACTA!TION (S.) a doing; things leifure- 


ly ; in Gardening, it is a method of engraft- 
ing, commonly called inarching, and is prac- 
ticable only, 'where the ſock to be grafred 
on, andthe tree from which the graft is to 
be taken ftand ſo cloſe, that the cyon or 
branch may be applied without cutting off 
from its own ſtock ; for which reafon it is 
moſtly practiſed on plants, that grow in ca- 
ſes, 4s oranges, lemuns, jeffamins; c. In 
England, April is the proper ſeaſon for the 
operation, which is perfor medafterthis un- 


ner: The rind and wocd of the branch in- 


tended for the graft, and alſo the ſtock upon 
which it is to be engrafted, is pated away 
about three or four inches, which two parts 
ſo pared are tied together, and covered with 
clay, or other gardening matter; when th-y 
have continued ſo long together, that they 
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AOA TE (v.) to let out to hire, to ſerve 


CES n 
| are well incorporated, the head of the ſtock 
is cut off, abqut four inches above the bind - 
* ing; and the ſpring following they cut off the 
graft, leaving the ſtock to ſubfiſt by itſelf. 
ABLAQUEA'!TION S.) that part of garden- 
ing that digs away the mould or earth from 
the roots of trees, that the ſun, air and rain 
may eaſily come at them, in order to reco- 
ver loſt, or improve their preſent fertility. 
ABLA'TION (S.) a taking away, diminution, 
or making leſs. 
A'BLATIVE CASE (S.) according to the 
common methad of Grammar, is the fixth 
or laſt caſe; and in Latin, is ſometimes ex · 
| preſſed by a prepoſition ſet before the word 
ic is ſaid to govern, or cauſe to be put in this 
caſe, and ſometimes it is not expreſſed, but 
underſtood ; but as this does not properly 
belong to the Engli language, I refer you 
tothe Englih grammar prefixed to this Dic- 
tionary. | : | 
A'BLE (A.) ſufficient, or capable to do a par- 
ticular act or thing. 
A'BLEGATE (V.) to ſend a perſon abroad 
upon an embaſſy, or other employment; 
allo to ſend a perſon out of the way, that is 
troubleſome to one, | 
ABLEGA'TION (S.) a ſending abroad, or out 
of the way. | 
A'BLENESS (S.) ſufficiency, power, or capa- 
city to do a thing. IT 
A'BLEPSY (S.) blindneſs of the eyes, or 
want of fight ; alſo inadvertence, unadvi 
ſedneſs, or rathneſs. 4x3 
ABLIGA/BON S.) a flower, called by the bo- 
taniſts narcr/nz, or the white doffodil, 
ABLIGURYI TION (S.) awaſteful, extravagant 
ſpending a man's eſtate, in rioting, or glut- 
tony. g 


in common. 

ABLOCATTION (S.) a letting out to hire. 
A'BLUENT (S,) any thing that things, rin ſes, 
cleanſes, or waſhes away ; by ſome phyſi 
cians, thoſe remedies that thin, cleanſe, or 
purify, 'as whey, ptiſans, and juleps, are 
called ab"uents, * e | 

ABLU'TION (8) a cleanfing, purifying, or 
waſhing ; a religious ceremony of waſhing 
the hands, feet, head, or body, among the 
old Romans, before they began to ſacrifice, 
in imitation of (h+ Fews, for whom Selen 
made a great ſaver, or ſea, of braſs, where 
the prieſts waſhed themſelves before they of 
tered {xcrifice, having fir ſanRified the wa- 
ter, by throwing into it the aſhes of a crea - 
ture flain for the ſacrifice. Among the mo- 
dern Romanifti, or Cathalicks, it is the ſmall 


quantity of water and wine, taken after the 


communion, to waſh down, and help the 
digeſtion of the hoſt ; it is alſo applied to 
what the prieſt, who conſecrates the hot, 
waſhes his hands with. In Pharmacy, that 
P'eparaticn which is applied to ſeveral teme 


 ABO | 
other proper fluid, to cleanſe or free them 
from their natural impurity, is called ablu- 


ABNEGA/TION S.) a poſitive and abſolute 
denial of a thing; with Divines, the renoun- 
. cing our paſſions, pleaſures and luſts. 
ABNODA'TION S.] 2 Gardening, the prun- 
ing, paring, or cutting away any kind of 
excreſcence, ſuch as knobs, knots, &c, 


ABOA'RD or ON BOARD (part.) within the 


fides of a ſhip; in many ſorts of ſports and 
games this phraſe fignifies, that the perſon 
or fide in the game that was either gone, or 
but few, has now got to be as many as the 
other; as, ſuppoſe at bowls, cards, &c, the 
one fide is 2, 3, 4. Sc. and the other none, 
but in continuance of play comes to be the 
ſame number of 2, 3, 4, &c. this is called 
aboard, &c. 
ABO/LISH ( 2%. put away, repeal, deſtroy, 
or utterly eraſe, ſo that no remains of a thing 
may appear. g 


ſtroying, repealing, &c. 

ABOLVTION (S.) n Law, is the repealing 
any ſtatute, whereby it has no longer a be- 
ing, nor is the penalty inflitabie upon any 
perſon committing tbe facts, againſt which 
ſuch law, ſo repealed, was made; ſometimes 
it ſignifies the leave given by the king or 
judge to the criminal accu'er, to forbear any 
further proſecution againſt the partyaccuſed, 
ABO/MINABLE (A) hateful, loathſome, de- 
teſtab'e, not to be borne with. 
9 (V.) to hate, loath, abhor, 
deteſt, KY . 
ABOMINA'TION (S.) 2nyhateful, loathſome 
or d:teſtable thing; any kind of ſraud or 
wickedneſs, in the Scripture Language, is ſo 
called, particularly idolatry. 
A BON or A'VON (S.) among the ancient Bris 
"tors, ſignified a river, being a general name 
for all rivers ; of which there are ſtill ſome 
remains, as the river Avon in Warwickſhire, 
from whence the town is called Serarfird 
upon Avon, 2 
ABORT'GINES (S.) the primitive, or original 
inhabitants of any country or nation, in op- 
poſition to colonies, or new races of people, 


ſettle there, or that come voluntarily there 
for that purpoſe ; among the Ancients, this 
term was highly venerated and given only 
to certain people in Ita, who claimed an 
immediate deſcent from the gods. a 
ABO RT v.) to miſcarry, or bring forth 
young before the due and proper time. 
ABORTIONS.) the immature extrufion of 
the fruits of the womb, or the delivery of a 
woman with child before the full time, com- 
monly called miſcarriage z this, in other 
creatures, is called linking or caſting their 
youre. 

4BORTIVE (A.) any thing produced by 
ſuch a buth, Whetner it be All born, or 


dies, by waſhing them in water, or ſome | 


ABO/LISHMENT (s.) a putting away, de- 


that are ſent by ſome other prince or king to 
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ABS 


fently after it is born; alſo any project or gone out of doors, 4 ö 


defign that comes to nothing. 


A'BROGATE (V.) to make vold, fet afide, 


ABO'RTIVENESS (S.) miſcarriage, diſap-| | recal, aboliſh, repeal, or diſannul ; particu- 


intment, unſucceſsfulneſs. 


larly applied to any law that is now taken 


ABO'VE (Part.) higher, ſuperior ; alſo more away, which before had a penal force, 


than, or beſides 3 as His income is above * (A.) rude, haſty, rough 


. 


„ unlea, 


mine. II paid bim ten fpillings above bis] ſonable. NL Igas 
een ABRUPTEY (Part.) bij, rudely ronghly, 
ABC (Part.) around, encompaſſing ; 28, unſeaſonably. 


coftle bas a moat or ditch about it, or has 
water all round; alſo near, both in time, 
quantity and place; as, 77 i near (or about) 
tbree of the clock, —He liver near, (or about) 
the court, —He bad about ioool, a year. 
Sometimes it ſignifies motion in a place; as, 
38 about tbe bouſe, firect, garden, or 


E ” 
ABR ACADABRA (S.) a ſpell or charm, to 
which the ſuperſtitious in former times, and 
Come to this day, attribute a magical power 
to expel ſeveral diſeaſes, eſpecially the ague, 
being worn aboutthe neck, and writ in this 
manner: 8 
ARRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACAD AB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 


„1 


©" Boflider, the heretitk, in the ſecond cen- 
tur y, pretended a great deabof unintelligible 
enthufiaſm was couched under it ; particu- 
_ larly the name 365, or God; becauſe the 
numerals in that word i the Greek tongue 
added together, made that ſum, alluding to 
the days of the year; to correſpond with 
Which, be invented 365 divine proceli- 
ons, &c. ; | 
ABRAHAM (S.) a man's name, fignifying 
the father of 'a multitude 3 one of the patri- 
. archs, whoat firſt was called Abram, that is, 
glorious ; he is reported by Foſephus to have 
tavght the Egyptian arithme'ick and aſtro- 

* Nomy. 


BA'BRAHAM's BALM [S,) in Botany, the 


"| hemp tree, 


 ABRENUNCIA'TION'S, ) an intire forſaking, 


\ 


or leaving eff a thing. 
ABRI'DGE (V.) to make ſhorter, or leſſen, 


diſcourſe, is to Morten it, fo that the ſub. 
- Nance of it may be clearlyexprefſed, and the 
, Whole ſenſe remain; in Law, itis the leaving 
_ Part of the plaint or demand out of the ac- 
,. count or declaration, and requiring the deſen- 
dant toanſweronly tothe other partretain'd, 
ABRYDGMENT (S.) the ſhorting, abſtract- 
ing, epitem:zirg, or contract book 
* matte, or ding. 


A'BSE 


ABRU/PTNESS (S.) a breaking off ſuddenly, 


a coming in rudely, &c, 


A'BSCESS (S.) a tumour, ulcer, or ſwelling in 


any part of the body, which may be either 
diſcuſs*d, or brought to ſuppuration, 
ABSCI'SSE or ABSCT'SSA 8, in that part of 
the mathematick that treats of curve-lined 
figures, it is that part of the axis that is cut 
by an ordinate, and contained between 
tze vertex and the ordinate, 


ABCI'SSION (S.) a cutting off, a rejecting. 


cr caſting away. 


ABSCO'ND (v.) to hide, or withdraw one's 


iel . 
CE (S.) the not being preſent at a par- 


ticular time or place. 


ABSE'NT (V.) to go away privately, to leave 


a place without giving any notice. 
ABSENT (A.) wanting, miſſing, out of the 
way, abſconded, | 
ABSENTEE (S.) a perfon whois choſe amem- 
ber of a publick aſſembly, who frequently 
neglects coming to do the duty he was choſe 
to execute, whether it be in parliament, con- 


vocation, &c. 

ABST'S or APSI'S (S.) the hollow, bowing, 
circular, or arched roof of any building, &c. 
but in Afronomy, it is uſed for the higheſt 

part of the orbit of a ſtar or planet, at which 
point it is at the greateſt diſtance from the 
earth, by ſome called the apogeum, and alſo 
for the loweſt point, or that neareſt the earth, 
called the perig um. By the paſſing of theſe 
points from one fign to another, the aſtrolo- 
gers pretend to determine or ſoretel the faie 
of ates kingdoms, and private perſons, 

ABSO'LVE (V.) toforgive, pardon, or releaſe, 
to ſet at liberty, &c. + 

A'BSOLUTE (A)] whatever is independent of, 

or free from the power of any other being, 

perſon or authority: This word, as it is of 
vaſt extent, ſo it is applied to a great variety 
of ſubjects; in its full force and extent it is 
applicable ro no being or power whatever, 


but God; but in a qualified and r eſtramed 
to contract; as, to abridgea hiſtory, or any | 


ſenſe, it is uſed for an idea, in which rela- 
tion is not conſidered ; as, man is an abſolute 
term, creature or father are relative ones, 
In Government, that prince is called abſolure, 
where the laws are the reſult of his will, and 
_ whoſe power has no reftraint by the conſti - 
tution 3; in Religion, it is ſed to condi- 
tional by the Calviniſts, who ſay, that pre 
deftination and reprobation are the pure ef- 
Ke of, ors poyer ani, wht} By the 
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church of Rome, it is oppoſed to declarative, 
when ſhe affirms the power of forgiving fins 
is abolutely in the prieſt 3 to which the 
church of Exg/and anſwers, The prieſt has 
only a declarative, or miniſterial power; 
when it is oppoſed to cauſe, it fignifies ſelt- 
exiſtence, and can then be ied to God 
only, In Mathematichi, an a ute number 
is the known quantity, that after tie proper 
operations have been made, poſſeſſes one 
© fide of an equation, being the rectangle or 
folid, whoſe root is to be found. In Afro- 
— abſolute equation is the ſum of the op 

' and excentrick equations; in Grammar, 
ablative abſolute is that part of a ſentence or 
diſcourſe, that neither governs, or is govern- 
od of any other part, and without which 
the ſentence would be intelligible. 

A'BSOLUTELY(Part.) poſitively ,unalterably, 
without controul, - 

A'BSOLUTENESS (S.) freedom, arbitrarineſs, 
uncontrouladleneis. 

ABSOLU'TION ($.) thea®t of forgiving, par 
doning, or releafing ; it is commonly applied 
to the act of the prieſt in the Roman com- 
munion, who pretends to have the power of 
remiffion, or a6ſolution of fins. 

22 uck or dry up, to conſume 
or Waite. 

ABSO'RBENTS (S.) certain phyfical medi. 
eines, which by their ſoftneſs and porofity, 
ſheathe the aſperity of ſharp, pungent hu- 
mours, by imbibing or drying away ſuper 
fluous morbifick moiſture ; ſuch as the teſ- 
taceous powders of hartſhorn, coral, crabs 
claws, c. theſe medicines are ſometimes 
called ſweetners and dryers. This term is 
frequently confounded with bolus. 

ABSTAIN (V.) to forbear or leave off a 

thing, to moderate one's defires, 

ABSTE'MIOUS (A.) moderate or temperate, 
particularly in eating or drinking. 


ABSTE'RGENT(S.) a cleanſer, wiper, clean- | 


er ; in Phet, thoſe medicines that cleanſe 
the parts, and carry off the morbid matter 
of wounds, ulcers, &c. are called abfergents, 
after fiwer,” or detergents, = 

A*'BSTINENCE (s.) a ſaſting from, or for- 
bearing any thing; particularly uſed in a re- 
ligous ſenſe, as an act of humiliation in the 
times of common plagues, war, famine, &c. 
in Pbyfich, it is a moderate and careful uſe 
of food, whether meats or diinks, | 

ABSTRA'CT (V.) to ſeparate in the mind, or 
draw away from any particular ſubject or 
matter, and to think of it univerſally ; as of 
numbers, without applying them to men, 
money, merchandize, &c. 

A'BSTRACT (S.) the compendium, epitome, 
or heads of any book, deed, or act of parlia- 
ment, and is ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat leſs 
or ſhorter than #n abridgment, 

ABSTRA'CTED (A.) ſeparated, drawn away 
from, In Matbematichs, Arirbmetich, Alge. 


? ABY 


| flrafted, becsuſe in them the fimple proper 
ties and relations of quantities only are con- 
fidered 3 but in ma 3; Surveying, Nawi- 
gation, Hydreflaticks, &c. other confiderations 
being taken in, they are called concrete or 
mixed mathematichs. | n 
ABSTRA*CTEDLY (part.) purely, fimply, 
free from mixture. | 
ABSTRA'CTION (S.) is that operation of the 
mind, whe:eby we ſeparate the qualities or 
properties of things, and take them under a 
general conſideration, arguing upon them as 
if they had no relation to particular ſut jetts. 
ABSTRU'SE (A.) difficult, hard, obfeure, not 
_ eaſy to be underſtood. — 2 
ABSTRU'SENESSorABSTRU'SITYYS.) dit. 
ficulty, darkneſs, obſcurity, tiard to be un- 
derſtood or comprehended. f 
ABSU*RD (A.) contrary to common ſenſe; di · 
reQly oppoſite to the truth ; This term is 
much uſed by ma!hematicians, andparticu · 
larly by Euch, moſt of whoſe Gemonſlra- 
tions cloſe with ſhewing the abfurdity of the 
c.trary to the propofition laid down, and 
— thence concluding the truth of what is 


| ABSU'RDNESS or ABSU'RDITY (S.] mon - 


ſtrouſnels, falfity, evidently contrary torruch, 
ABU N DANCE ((S.) plenty, more than enough, 

ſuperfluity. 8 
ABU NDANT (A) overflowirg with plenty; 
in Aritbmetick, abundant numbers are thoſe, 
the total of whoſe even or aliquot parts ex- 
ceed themſelves; as 18, the al:quot parts of 
which are 9, 6, 3, 2, , the ſom or total of 
which is 41, &c. 
ABU'SE (V.) to affront, mifuſe, to pervert 
any perſon or thing ; alfo to impoſe upon or 
cheat the ignorant, by pretending the matter 
or thing is different from, or much better 
than it really is, | 
ABU'SE (S.) the perverting of a'thing from 
the intended or true purpoſe, 
ABU'SIVE (A.) affrontive, injurious, rude. 


upon another place or thing. 

ABY'SS(S.) a great unfathomable depth, the 
unmeaſurable waters of the great deep; in 
Scripture, hell is called by this name, as are 
likewiſe the deepeſt parts of the ſea, andthe 
chaos, which in the beginning of the world 
was covered with darkne's, and upon which 
the ſpirit of God moved, The ancient He- 
brews, as well as the gener ayty of the eaftern 
people at this day, were of opinion that the 
abyſs, or the ſex and waters encompaſſed the 
whole earth, which was immerſed in, and 
floating upon the obyſs, like a water melon, 
upon, and in the water, which covers part 
of it; farther, they bel eved, that the earth 
was founded upon the waters, or atleaſt up n 
the abyſt: Under theſe waters, and at the 
bottom of this atyſs, the ſcripture repreſents 
the giants to be groaning, and ſuffering the 


| bra, Gramitry, Ct. are called pure of #t+ 


puniſhment of their fin ; there the Re ba 
34 Ace 


ABU'T (v.) to terminate, bound, or border 
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ars confined, thoſe ola giants, who when they 
were living, made the people round about 
chem tremble; in theſe dungeons alſo, the 


- Prophet deſcribes the kings of. 7yre, Babylon, 


und Egypr, to be lying down and buried, 
yet alive, and expiating. the guilt of their 
pride and cruelty, St. Fabn deſcribes theſe 
depths, as the abodes of devils and wicked 
men, Rev. ix. 1, 2, 11, where he ſays, I 
_ ſaw a ftar fall from heaven, and to him was 
given the key of the botiomleſs- pit; and 
there aroſe a ſmoke out of it, as the ſmoke 
of a great furnace, which obſcured the ſun 
. and air,; and there came out of the ſmoak 
| Jocuſts, which ſcattered themſelves over the 
whole earth: And they had a king over 
them, which is the angel of the bottomleſs 
pit, whoſe name is the deſtroyer; likewiſe, 
Rev, IX, 7+ $ > wk. 
Fountains and rivers, in the opinion of the 
He+br.exos, ate derived from the abyſs or ſer, 
which they ſuppoſe iſſue from thence by in- 


© viſible channels, and returned thither th · ough| 


_ Others of their own forming upon the earth. 
At the deluge the depths below, or the wa 
ters of the ſea broke down ther banks, the 
fountains forced their ſprings,” and ſpread 
over the earth, while at the ſame time the 

cataracts of heaven were opened, and over 

flowed the whole world. daring f 

The abyſs which covered the earth in the 

beginning of the world, was put in agitation 

© , by che ſpirit of God, or by an impetuou: 
wind.; this abyſs was ſo called by way of an 

ticipation, becauſe it afterwards compoſed 


the ſea, and the waters of the abyſs ifTaed|, 


from it, ard were formed by the flowing 
of it ;,or if you pleaſe, the earth ſprung out o 


the midſt of this 26%, like an iſland rifing|. 


out of the ſea, and appeared ſuddenly to our 


eyes, after having been for along time con- 


Leaks under water, —Calmet. - 
AC, AK or AKE, in the old Saxen language 
fiznifies oak, and when put in the beginning 
of the name of a town, imports that place 
took its name either from ſome remarkable 
.- oak, otra W Zed of hat timber ; ſo AFon is 
the town. of ca, &c, „ 
ACADE'/MICKS (s.) among the ancients 
.  weie the followers of the doQrine of P/a'», 
- - and now it is uſed for, and appled to, the 
memdeis gf the publick ſocieties etected ei- 
ther in Eng/end,: or in any foreign country, 


for the in provement of arts and ſciences ol 


All Ends. 
ACA DEU (S. the place where learned men 
meet, to confer upon the diſcoveries already 
made in the ſcie ces, or to ry experiments 
for their further improvement; it is ſome- 
times u ed for a college or univerſity ; it is 
like xi{e app! ed to any ſchool where arts anc 
ſciences are taught, and partieularly to thoſe 
ſchools or college, where. young men a e 
qualiged for the mniſtry, in the dufcnting 
: Ways ogf + 100 Cn” ne 
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ACANA/CEOUS (A.) prickly,” any plant of 
the thiſtle kind. tze 
ACOE'DE (V) t agree to, to comply with, 
to come to, to draw nigh to, & õQ. 
AccELERATE v.) to haſten, to increaſe 
the motion” of a thing continually. 


ACCELERATED-(A.) quickened, haſtened, 


continually increafingin motion. This word 
is uſed much in the Newtomran philoſophy, 
in which it ſigniſies the motion of a prageRile 
in deſcent, continually increaſed. ; 


ACCELERA'TION (8) a continual growing 


quicker or faſter, 


ACCE/NSION (S.) the enkindling, or ſetting 


any natural body on fire, ſuch as wood, 
coals, &c. 
ACCENT (S.) the tone or manner of ſpeak 

ing, or reading, uſed by any particular na · 
tion, country or province, With the Rhe 
toricians, it fignifies a peculiar manner of ex- 
preſſing certam ſentences, by which a quite 
different idea is intended to be expreſſed, 
from what the plain, true, literal, and gram- 
matical meaning of the words are. Among 
the Grammatrans, there are variety of marks 
called accents, which, as they may be uſe - 
ful, take as follows. The grave accent is 
marked. thus () over a vowel, and ſhews 
that the voice is to be lower d. The acute 
thus (') figoifying that the voice is to be 
raiſed, The circumflex accent thus () inti- 
mates a ſort of waving, or quaverzng of the 
voice; from whence in muſjck, that trill, 
or. warbling of the voice commonly called 
makiog, which renders vocal mufick fo 
agreeable, is called the accent. The long 


accent is marked thus () importing that the | 


vowel over which it is placed is to be held 
long, but in the Eng/ifp language inſtead af 
this mark we commonly double, the vowel 
as ſucceed inſtead of ſucced. The ſhort ac- 
cent is marked thus () ſignifying that the 


vowel over which tis placed myſt be pro- 


nounced very quick. 


ACCE'/NT- (V.) to tone or modulate the 
voice, according to the cuſtom or uſage of 


ſome particular nation or province. 
A CCENTING {S,) the proper toning or pro- 
. Nouncing of a word by the voice, or duly 
marking in writing the vowel or ſyllable up- 
on which the ftreſs lies. 
ACCENTUA'TION (S.) the ſame with ac- 
centing, . N 5 
ACCE'PT (v.) to receive, to approve of, to 
arree fo, - | 5 th - 24 
A'CCEPTABLE A.) agreeable, approved of, 
pleaſing, grateful to. tw os 1 
A!CCEP TABLENESS(S;) agreeableneſs, plea- 
fanine's, ſometh ng that is ap»mroved.. 
ACCE/PTANCE or ACCEPTA/TION (s.) 
the true meaning of a word, according tothe 
general received ſenſe and uſe of it z alforhe 
approving of, and receiving a perſon or thing 
favourably orkindly ; in Lo, it is the tacit 
Confirming an a lormer}y done by pr 
wil 


A 


we 
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acc 
which might have been undone or avoided, 
if ſuch acceptance had not been. X 
ACCE'SS (S.) leave or permifſion to go, ap 
- proach, or come near to any perſon, place, 
or thing. De Cv F 
ACCE/SSIBLE (A.) whatever may be come 
at, or approached to. b 
ACCE/SSION (8.) increafing or adding to 
any thing. This word is now generally un · 


derſtood of a king or queen's coming to the 


throne, by the death of the precedent king 
or queen; as the n2d of Fune is the acceſ- 
fion of his preſent majeſty king George the 
ſecond, to the throne of Great Britain. 
With Phyſicians, it is the fit, or time. of 
being at the worſt in any intermittent dif. 
temper, called alſo the paroxiſm. 2 

ACCEP/SSARY or 'ACCE/SSORY (S.) an 
helper, aider; affiſter, adviſer, encourager, 
or concealer z and by ſtatute, particularly 
applied to thoſe concerned with felons, ei 
ther of advifing them to commit the fact, or 
concealing them, or furthering their eſcape 
from juſtice after the fact, for which they 
are deemed felons alſo, though not princi- 
pally. In the Civ! Law, it means any thing 
that of right belongs to, or depends on ano- 
ther, altho* it be ſeparated from it; as if 
the floors of an houſe are taken up to be new 
laid or mended, they are an acceffary, ſup- 
poſing the houſe. was to be ſold, unle's in the 
ſale particular mention was made of the de 
fea. rA 5 

* A'CCIDENCE(S.) a ſmall book, which chil- 

dren in Engiand commonly learn at their 
entrance upon the Latin tongue, containing 
the fiſt principles of that language. 

A'/CCIDENT (S.) an unfore een or undeſigned 


effect, following by caſualty or chance, from 


ſome act, without the foreknowledge or de - 
fign either of the agent or patient, or at kaft, 
one of them. As for inſtance, if the wind 
blows a tile from off the houſe, which falls 
upon a paſſenger, and wounds or kills him; 
this is purely an accident. 


edly throwsatile at a paſſenger, and wounds 
or kills him, it is murder or maiming in the 
thrower, and an accident to the perſon kil- 
led or injured. Among the Logiciany, what | 
ever does not belong to the being or eſſence 
of a thing, a 2 man's cloaths, money. 
&c. are called accidents ; alſo» ſoch quslittes 
as are changeable are ſo called, 286 in red 


cloth, becauſe that, purely as cloth, it might | 


have been and may ftill be, brown, black, 
ec. In Heraldry, accidents are the principal 


points in the eſcutcheon; and with the . 


Prolegers, the moſt extraordinary circum- 


ſtances that have occurred in the courſe of a 


perſon's hfe, are called accidents. 
ACCIDEN/TAL(A.) whatever happens by 

chance, unforeſeenly or undeſigned y. In 

Perſpefive, any points in the horizontal 


But if a brick-| 
layer, hd may he tiling a houfe, intend. |. 


A-C'C 
 ACCIDE/NTALNESS (S.) the happeningics. 
ſually, or by chance, without the toreknow- 
ledze, contrivance, or conſent of the perſon, 
to whom the thing ſo happens. ; 
ACCLAMA'TION (S.) the joyful ſhouting 
of the people upon any publick occaſion, 
by wh ch kind of interjection they deſi en 
o expreſs the eſteem"for, or approbation 
of, the perſon, matter or thing, to which 
they apply it. | 
ACCLYVITY (S.) the Reepneſs or Qoping of 
a hill, when conſidered as aſcending or go- 
ing vpwards, 4 > 
ACCLO'YED (A.) with the Forrierr, is when 
the horſe is nailed or pricked in ſhocing. 
ACCOLLE' (A.) in Heraldry, is the being 
collared or wearing a collar. ; 
ACCO'M MODATE (v.) to provide or fur- 
niſh with conveniences 3 to agree, com- 
poſe, make up, or adjuſt a matter in diſ- 
pute; to adapt, fit, or apply one matter ur 
th ng to another, + 
ACCOMMODA/TION (S.) the providing 
furniſhipg ; alſo the agreeing, compotimg, 
- adapting, adjuſting, c. any matter or 
- thing for, or to the uſe of another 3 in 
Philoſophy, it is the application of one thing 
to another by analogy. | 
ACCO'MPANIMENT (S.) the adding of 
one thing to another by way of ornament z 
ſo in Herald y, the manthngs, ſupporters, 
&c. are ſo called, In M»ji:4, it is the in- 
ſtrumental part playing or moving, while 
the voice is ſinging. | 
ACCO'MPANY (V.) to go along with, to 
attend upon, or keepe mpany with another. 
ACCO/MPLICE (S.) an aider, aſſiſter, advi- 
ſer, or helper, any one that is more or leſs 
concerned with another; but it is uſually 
reſtrained to criminal acts, and then it is the 
ſame with acceſſory or acceſſar y; which ſce. 
ACCO/MPLISH (V.) to finiſh, perform, or 
do a thing; alſo to perfect a matter or thing 
that had been begun by an«ther, and for 
want of ability, leiſure, or ſł Il, left un- 
niſned. 4 2 
Acco MpLISHED (A) finiſhel, perſected. 
compleated ; ao any per:on ſxilled in the 
leaned and modern languages, writes fine, 
underſtands accompts or book Keeping, fen- 
ces or dances well, or has a genteel carnage or 
eh ; viour . is ſaid to be an ccm ſped per ſon. 
ACCO'MPLISHMENT (S.) the perfectins. 
ending, fuifilling, or atehteving of any mat» 
ter of thing, entirely or compleatly ; alſo an 
| acquirement in learning, arte, ſciences, or 
good behaviour, ſuch as languages, arithme- 
tick, geometry, muſick, dancing, &. 
ACCO'MPT (V.) to reckon or caſt up, and 
is particularly applied to the method mer- 


- chants keep their books in, by way of debt- 

or and creditor, or double entry. 

ACCO'MPT (s.) a mercantile term for a col- 
lection of ſeveral par ticulat ſums ready caſt 


line, where oblique lels concur, ar 
. Called accidental -— n 


up, whereby the prottt or loſs upon any par- 
ticulat 


| ACC 
edler commodity, or the balance due from] ACCRE'TION (s.) an external addition te 


2 , may be plainly and truly known 
— — forts, ſuch 
the | 
. | Sala, which is when a - 
i 88 5 goods to ſell for him 
. here in England, which, after I have done, 
I adviſe him thereof, with the parcels, and 
perſons to whom, and the price or prices: 
for which they were ſold, together with the 
. conditions, whether for ready money or 
time, which is entered upon the right. hand 
or creditor-fide of the accompt ; and all the 
charges, and my commiſſion, premium, 
viſion, or allowance for the (ale, on the 
left-hand fide 3 and if the money be received 


_ debtor or creditor- fide, which is called the 
bilance is carried to my employer's accomp! 
current, which is the clear, nett, running ac 
compt of bills drawn, or caſh remitted be- 
eween him and me, exclufive of any charges 

- or deductions whatever, Some merchants, 
_ who deal much by commiſſion, or are fac- 


- £ocrs to other merchants, l 


time and ready „An accompt of time, 1s 
- when I lay out confiderable ſums of money 
for freight, cuſtoms, &c. for my employer, 
or accept or pay bills drawn by him upon 
me, before I have ſold his goods, or receive 
the money for them, in which caſe I charge 
him common intereſt for ſuch ſums, and for 
ſuch times, as I am in advance for him, ard 
no longer; and this accompt may be credited 


| for the ſaid goods, the d.fference between the 


ACE 


any matter or body, but particularly appl.cd 
to the increaſe of things without life. 

ACCRUE' or ACCRE/W (V.) to come to, to 
be increaſed with, or added to a thing. 

ACCU'MULATE{V.)to gather, or heap up, 
to hoard, or amaſi together. 

ACCUMULA'TION (S a gathering together, 
heaping up, or amaſſing. 

A'CCURACY or A'CCURATENESS (S.) 
_— Juſtneſs, delicacy, nicety, curi- 

— 4 (A) exact, curious, delicate, 

z any thing done very ecactiy, carefully, 
juſUy, or curiouſly, 5 

ACCU'RSED (A.) one that lies under excom- 
munication, or any other judicial curſe ; alſo 
deteſtable, or whatever is abominable, hate. 
ſul, or that ought to be avoided, ſhunned, 
or leſt undone. 

ACCUSA'TION (S.) the charging with fome 
crime or miſdemeanor, an impeachment or 
indictment. 

ACCU/SATIVE CASE (s.) in Grammar, is 
the fourth caſe or mode of changing the 
ending of nouns in the Latin tongue, and is 

always governed of a ver!b aQtive expreſſed 
or underſtood, which paſſes its action upon 
the ſubject Ggnified by the word put in this 
coſe, ad Fobn loves Mary, © 

ACCU'SE (V) to indict, impeach, or charge 
with a fault. i 

ACCU'SER (S.) any one that indicts, im- 
peaches, or charges with a crime, whether 


dy his accomp! of ready money, as I receive] true or falſe ; but by the occult writers, ſuch 

it ; all which charges, as well for incereſt]. as Aprippo, accuſers are the eighth order of 
238 merchandize, muſt be deducted before} devils, chief is called Aferoth, or a 
the proceed is carried to his accompt current. y, and who, in the Revelation of St. 


CCO'MPTANT (S.) one who exerciſes, or 
is ſkilled in the proper method of accompts, 
or book-keeping, which, among merchants 4 
and in publick offices, is by double entry, 
. commonly called the Ira/jan method. 
ACCORD (S.) conſent, agreement, union. 
ACCORD (V.) to agree, to conſent, to yield 
to, be of the ſame judgment or opinion with 
another. Gui . 
Acco RD NG (S.) agreeing. 
ACCO'RDING (Part.) ſo, like as; alfo doing 
any thing aſter a particular manner, &c. 
ACCO'ST (V.) to come up to the fide of, and 
to ſalute or ſpeak to a perſon, 
ACCOUNT (V.) to efteem, value, or teſpect 
any perſon or thing. 
ACCOUNT (s.) efteem, good report, fame, 
or reputation ; alſo a hiſtory, narrative, or 
relation of a matter. | 
ACCOUNTABLE (A.) anſwerable to a per- 
ſon, or for a-matter or thing, that I have 
done, or may have in my poſſeſſion. 
ACCOU'TRE (V.) to dreſs, to provide with 


all manner of neceſſaries, particularly with | 


_ . thoſe things pr for warl.ke expeditions; 


is by wayof eminence called the ac- 
cxſer of the brethren, &c. 
ACCU'STOM (V.) to uſe or habituate one's 
ſelf to do a thing often. 


| ACCU'STOMABLY (Part.) uſually, com- 


monly, frequently, ordinarily, 

ACE (S.) one; ſo among Cards, that which 
hath but one ſpot is called an oce 3 and on 

dice, that fide that has but one ſpot is caſfed 
the ace ; in a metaphorical Senſe, it fignifies 
almoſt, or nigh to; as, He was within an 
ace of the matter. 

ACE'LDAMA (S.) or rather Chakeldom, the 
inheritance or portion of blood; the field 


which the Jetuiſh priefts bought with the 
thirty pi of filver that had been gi 
to. Judas Iſcariot, for betraying Jeſus Chriſt, 


. was called by this name; for upon reflect - 
ing with himſelf, what he had done, he 
came and threw down- the money, which 
he had received, and went and harged him- 
ſelf : The priefts not thinking it lawful. to 
put it into the treaſury of the temple, be- 

| cauſe. it was the price of blood, bcught a 
field, called the porters, with it, to bury 
rangers in ; this field is ſtill ſhewn to tra- 


ACCOU'TREMENT. (s.) dreſs, habiliments, 
particularly after a warlike manner, | 


vellery, ſmall, and covered with an 


A 
A 


Ae 
_ arched roof, under which the bodies that are 
there depoſited, are reported ta be conſumed 
io three or four days time, 
2 5 ſourneſs, harſhneſs of taſte, 


ACHE, A Aker AKE (8, body pain, as 


bead - ach, &c. In the Farrieri 


The, that diſorder in horſes that benums 
their joints. 
A'CHERON ($.) a river of Epirus, rifing out 
of the lake Acderyſia, and ſwelled with fe- 
veral other rivers, emptjes itſelf into the bay 
of Ambracis, The poets ſeigned it to be the 
7472 whom ſhe hid in hell for fear 
Tian, that threatned the deftruc- 
tion of her family, ard turned into a river 
over which departed ſouls were ſerried. 
| 1 is is ſometimes put for hell or the grave, 
| becauſe that Epirys iertile in mines, 
the labourers croſſed this river to go to 
their work, from N ſew returned. 
The water being impregnated with vitriol, 
— appears bluiſh, and emits unwholeſome 


umes. 

A'CHOR (S.) a ſourneſs at the ſiomach, pro- 
ceeding from indigeſtion, which accafions 
flatulencies, and diſagreeable belchings; alſo 
a ſort or n or ſcald affeRt- 


ing the head, by a ſpreading inflimmation 
that eats off the ——— 
or ſcab, &c. 


A'CID (A.) ſour, ſharp, tart. 

ACVDITY (S.] ſourneſs, ſharpneſs, tartneſs. 

ACKNO'WLEDGE (V. ) to own, to confeſs, 
to be grateful, to requite or reward a perſon 
for a favour done me. 


S (8. owning, on- 


rewarding. 
e the prime or beſt part of a thing, 
N or ſummit of a thing ; alſo the 
ny 


A'CORN. {S.) het ſeed or ſruit of the oak ; 
with the Heralds,. to be carne, is to bear 
acor ns in the ſhield. 

ACOQU'STICES (S.) the doQrine or ſcience of 
ſound, the art of making mufical inftru. 
ments, or ſuch that produce tones, or in- 
cteaſe ſounds z alſo ſuch medicines that help 
deafneſs are fo called. 

ACQUAINT (v.) to inform, tell, or make 
known, 

ACQUAINTANCE. (s.) a familiar, or one 
with whom we often converſe, and know 

well; alſo the knowledge we have in arts 
and ſciences i is ſo called, 

ACQUIE'SCE (V.) to yield to, to comply, or 
to be ſatisfied with, to agree to. 

ACQU IE'SCENCE(S. ) conſent, yielding, com- 
pliance, or agreeing to a thing. | 

ACQUIRE (V.) to attain, get, or purchaſe ; 
to overcome difficulties, and become maſter 

of the thing ſought aſter. 

ACQUISI'TION (S.) an attainivg, getting or 
purchaſing. 


ACQUI'STS (S.) purchaſes or procurements, 
1 8 


ACT 
applied to conqueſts or viftories 


Ac (v. ) to ſet at liberty, to free or diſ- 
charge from debt or puniſhment. 

ACQUITTANCE, .ACQUUTMENT or AC- 
QUFTTAL ($:) a diſcharge or releaſe in 
writing from à creditor to a'debtor, com- 
monly called a receipt ; alſoa lreeing from 
any duty or obligation whatever. 

A*'CRE (S.) formerly an uncertain mesfure of 
land, but now fixed by the ſtatute of 31 CA. 
ward I. to be — — 
and 4 in breadth, or 160 ſquare poles, con- 
* ſquare yards, or 4.3550 ſquare 
feet. England is computed to contain 
39038500 ſquare ſtatute acres. Though in 
ſome particular places and counties the mea- 
ſure is much larger. 

A'CRIMONY (S.) ſbarpneſs, roughneſs, that 
quality in one body whereby it corrodes, 
eats up or deſtroys another. 

ACRO'NICAL (A. f in Aſtronomy, is ſpoken of 
ſuch ſtars as riſe at ſun- ſet, or ſet when the 
ſun riſes ; ſuch rifing or ſetting is called 
acronic 

ACRO'STICK (S.) a term in Poetry, for thoſe 

ticular ſort of verſes, each line of which 

s with a letter of a perſon s name, ti- 

tle, or matter: There have been many par- 

ticular whimſies in this kind ; but the above 
method is what is generally uſed. - 

ACROTE'RIA or ACRO'TERS (S.) thoſe 
pedeſtals, in Arcbiteci ure, upon which vaſes, 
globes, or ſtatues ſtand, at the ends and 
middle of pediments or rontiſp.eces z ſome- 
times they are applied to the ornamental & - 
gures themſelves, which are placed as crowa · 
ings on the tops of temples or other build- 
ioga z and ſometimes they ſignify thoſe ſharp 
pinnacles, or ſpiry battiements, which ſtand 
in ranges about flat buildings, and rails and 
balluſters. 

ACT (S.) in Pbileſepby, is the effective uſe or 
application of ſome power or faculty, where- 
by ſomething is done, The publick delibe- 
rations and reſolutions of an aſembly, ſe- 
nate, council or convocation, are called ac. 

In the Unwverfities, the theſis or argument 
maintained publickly by a candidate for a 
degree, or to ſhew the capacity or profici- 
ency of a ſtudent, is called an a#. In Poe - 
try, ads are the divifions or principal parts of 
a drama, contrived to give reſpite to the per- 
formers and ſpectators: During the interval, 
our theatres commonly divert the audience, 
either with a concert of mufick, dance, or 
ſong, and inthe mean vile the actors pre- 
pare themſelves to go on with the remaining 


part of the play, either by changing their ha- 


bitsto introduce other characters, or whatever 
may render the entertainment moſt agree a- 
ble ; the number of a in a well conducted 
play is uſually five. In the church of Rome, 
the a# of farth is a pompous ſort of puniſn 
ment, being the laſt Mes. or” of 


* 


ACT 


:  thiinquitdon f it was formerly called x ge- | 


neral ſermon or diſcourſe upon faith, where 
- a greatmary perſons charged withmiſperſua- 
non in religion, ſometimes to the number of 
two hundred, are forced to appear in a ſort 
” of publick procefion, habited in a frightful 
"manner; and condemned to ſeveral penan- 
"5; ant ſometimes to capital puniſhments, 
Now to make this a of faith more ſolemn 
© and frequented, the inquiſitor pitches upon a 
Sunday, or ſome other feſtival, and the day 
- being given out by the biſhop's or inquiſi- 
tors order, all the pariſh ptiefts of the city 
- or place where the ſolemnity is kept, take 
- occafion after ſermon to tell the people, that 
n ſuch a church the inquifitor will make a 
general diſcourſe upon the ſubjeR of faith; 
that all people who go thither, will have the 
— benefitof the uſual indulgence of forty-days, 
- acd:that- there will be no preaching in any 
other church in the city upon that day. The 
fame notice is given to the religious houſes, 
where” they commonly have ſermons, ac- 
quainting the ſuperiors they muſt omit 
preaching in their reſpective monaſteries that 
day, and ſend two or four friars to be pre 
ſert at the inquiſitor's ſermon, and at the 
giving of ſentence. Now, if any obſtinate 
or telapſed heretick is to be delivered over to 
td civil magiſtrate, the biſhop and inquiſitor 
fend word to the ſheriff, or other officer of 
the place; tobe ready with his poffe, againſt 
ſuch a day and hour, at ſuch a place, ta re- 
ceive a certain heretick from the inquifition 
court, zud that upon the fame day, or the 
morning before, he ſhould take care to no- 
ty the execution all the town over, by the 
publick crier. In moſt of the jnquifition 
courts, eſpecially in Spain, they have a cuſ- 


tom to bring faggots of brambles to the ſtake | 


the day before the a of faith ;- the ſame day 
likewiſe the priſoners have their heads and 
beards ſhaven, and upon the morning of this 
religious aſſize all the malefaRtors are dreſſed 


in che habit of their profeſſion 1 They have 


all a black veſt, with breeches down to thei: 
heels, and without any thing either on their 
head or feet, excepting that ſome netorious 


raſcals had a ſcandalous ſort of mitre on, 


38 a puniſhment for being guilty of falſe wit - 
neſs in ſome horrid manner. Tho'e who 
are convicted of hereſy, and penitent for it, 
or ſtrongly ſuſpected of here ſy, have s monk - 
iſh ſort of frock, commonly called a ſambe- 
ite, of a ſaffron or flame colour, and with 
a red St. And-exy's croſs before and behind; 

- the reſt; whoſe faults are leffer, are only in 
black, Each of them have a ſmother:d 
toreh put into their hands, and a rope ab-ut” 
their necks z but thoſe who are condemned 
tothe Rake, have a ſamay on; the priſoners 
are permitted to fit on the ground and wait 
their daom; thoſe who are to be burnt, 
are ordered into a neighbouring apartment, 


2 


where contetfort are ſeat to them to convert 


— 0 » 


SEC? - - OO 
them, and prepare them for death. Abbt 
four in the morning the ſervants of the jn- 
quifition give bread and figs to the, priſon- 
ers ; Sf bee ſun rifing, at the toll of the 
cathedral great bell, all thoſe who un 
to ſee the priſoners forth- coming, at the 
of the proceſſion meet in the inquiſition hall, 
where the inquifitor ſeats himſelf neat the 
gate of the inquiſition, and the regilter, 


the office reads over the names of the male- 


factors, beginning with thoſe whoſe crimes 
are ſmalleſt, and ending wich thoſe whi are 
charged deepeſt ; and here the priſoners go 
all u one, each of them hàving an 
undertaker, who is their ſecurſty, that they 
ſhall not'flip off in the proceſſion ; ih Which 
the Dominicans go firſt, becauſe the head of 
their order was the contriver of the inquiſi- 
tion; the colours of the inquifition are like. 


wiſe fiying ; after theſe friars follow the pri- 


ſoners with eir bail. The leſſer criminals 
have 'x Erucifix brought after them, and 
when they have gone to the end of their 
walk, thoſe condemned. to, the, fire ar 

brought out. oſe who eſcape the excu- 
tion of the Make, are abſolved with certain 
ceremonies, and reconciled to the chutch, 
having firſt been beaten with rods. The ex- 
ecution at the ſtake being over, thoſe Who 


are penitent and reconciled, are carried back 


to priſon, and the next day beirig brought 


into the _inquifitor's confiſtory, they are ad- 


moniſhed to go carefully through the pe- 
nance enjoined tham, and ſo are all ſent off 
to the place of their reſpective "ſentences, 
Thoſe who are condemned to the gallies, 
are carried eff to the civil magiſtrate's goal; 
ſome of them are whipped through the high 
ftreets of the town ; ſome are ordered to 
wear a ſambenito, either every day or elſe 
upon Sundays or holidays.” At Goa (gp 
unhappy perſons, before they are telea ſed, 
are inſtructed in the doctrine and ceremonies 
of the church'of R;me z after which, they 
have a ſchedule or paper of the particulars 
of their penance given to them ; and here 
they are all ſworn to filence, never to diſco. 
ver any thing which they have ſaid, ſeen, 


or heard at table, or any other place in the 


inquiſition. 


ACT (v.) to do ſomething. 
A'CTING (s.) the doing or performing ſome- 


thirg. 


A*CTION ts.) \-mething done or performed; 


among the Orators, it is the peculiar manner 
of geſture-made uſe of by the ſpeaker to gain 
upon his audience ; in Lew, it is when 
one perſon brings a writ againſt another for 
the recovery of a debt, breach of promiſe, 
c. Alſo a ſhare or part of a company's 
ſtock ; this term is principally uſed by fo- 
reigners ; as, an af ion in the M obi ſtock 
anſwers to a part of our South Sea ſtock, &c. 
In Law, it is the proceſs or form of a — 

Nis 


' granted to the plaintiff for the recover 


XS 7 74 


8 


3 2 58, 
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E A'DAD s.) the fun, which by the Afyrien 


ADA 


his right, &c, of which there are many 
according to the 'occafion, In Parnting, 


figures are put in, by which the beholder 
ges of the defign. 
A'CTIONABLE (A.) whatever may 'cauſe or 
/ (oppart an action, in a Law Senſe, whether 
defamatory words, blows, promiſes, cebis, 


e. 

A'CTIONARY or A'CTIONIST (s.) one 
poſſeſſed of, or trading in actions, ſhares, 
or ſtock in a publick company. | 

A/CTIVE (A.) nimble, briſk, lively ; one 
very apt to forward or do a thing; in 
Grammar, that verb which expreſſes the 
ation or doing of a thing, is called a verb 
% with the Chymifte, ſpirit, oil, and 
ſalt are called ac iv principles, becauſe when 
their parts are in a briſk agitation, they ex- 
cite motion in other bodies. | 

ACTIVITY or A/CTIVENESS (S.) a pro 
penſity to do a thing, livelineſs, readineſs, 
nimbleneſs j in Pbr/oſopby, all that place or 
ſpace-wherein any thing extends its power, 
virtue, or efficacy, is called its ſpbere of 
activity. 1 

A'CTOR (8.) he that does any thing; but 
it is generally underſtood of thoſe men 
who make a trade of or wholly apply them. 
ſelves to perform a part in a play. 

A'CTRESS. (S*) a woman that does any 
thing ; but chiefly one who performs a part 

in a play. by way of trade or livelihood, 

A'CTUAL (A.) real, true, pofitive. 

A'CTUARY” ($.) the perſon or cle:k who 
regiſters the canons or ordinances of a 

© convocation, ' | 

A'CTUATE v.) to excite, ſtir up, or 


ACU'MINATE (v.) to ſharpen, to bring to 
a point, X 


ACUTE (a.) ſharp- pointed, ready- witted. 


meaſure is leſs than a quarter of a circle, or 
90 degrees,” is called an acute angle ; in Pby- 


Carving, Cc. it is the poſture the figure or 


in motion; to prompt a perſon to do a thing. | 


ingenious ; in Geometry, every angle whoſc| 


hel, thoſe diſeaſes are called acute, which 
ſoon come to their height, and by their vehe 

© thence either kill the afſticted patient, or 
decline and wear cff, | 


was adored as God : Under this name they 
called the Earth his wife, and worſhipp:d 
him under the name of Adargites. 

A'DAGE (s.) » ſhort !enterice, or proverb, 
containing ſome wiſe ſaying, or remarka 
obſervation, 

ADA'GIAL (A.) proverbial, like, or belong 

ing to a proverb, or wiſe ſaying. 


in Mic, fignifying that part muſt be play's 
or ſung very flow, to which it is annexed. 
A'DAMANT s.) the batdeſt and moſt glit- 
tering of all precious ſtones, which by 1 
lapidaries is called a diamond. 
ADAMA'NTINE (S.) whatever is very hare, 


ADD 
obdurate, or impenetrable, as a diamond ; 
alſo the Rubborneſs of a wicked, vunre- 
claimable fellow, who is ſaid to have aa 
adamantine heart, &c. | 


A'DAMITES (S.) a ſect of hereticks that pre · 


tended to imitate Adam's nakedne's before 
the fall, believing themſclves as innoc 

fince their redemption bythe death of Chriſt, 
and therefore met together naked upon all 
occaſions, aſſerting, that if Adam had not 
ſinned, there would have been no marri- 


ages. They ſprung from the Carpocratians. 


and Gnoſticks, and followed the errors of 
an infamous villain” called Prodicut : They 
deified the four elements, rejected prayer, 
and ſaid it was not neceſſary to confeſs 
Chriſt, This ſect with an addition of many 
blaſphemies, was renewed at Anrewerp in 
the 143th century, by one Tandeme, who be- 
ing followed by 3oco ſoldiers, raviſhed wo- 
men and maids, calling their villanies by 
{piritual names, One Pitard, 'a Flandrian, 
renewed it alſo in Bebemia in the 15th cen- 
tury, whence they ſpread into Poland, 

were ſaid to meetin the night, and uſe theſe 


words, Swear, forſwear, and diſcover not the 


ecret, See Bayle's Hiſtorical Dictionary. 


ADA'PT .) to fit, to apply to, to make 


ready, to pr . 


ADA'PTED (A.) fitted, applied, prepared, or 


ſuited to a particular purpoſe, 


ADA'R (S.) the twelfth month of the ecclefi- 


aſtical year among the Jr, and the fixth of 
the civil year: It contains twenty nine days, 
and anſwers to our February, and according 
to the courſe of the moon ſometimes enters 
into our month of March, On the third day 
of this month the building of the temple was 
finiſhed, at the ſollicitations of Hagge and 
Zechariab, and dedicated very folemoly ; on 


the ſeventh, the Jets celebrate a faſt for the 


death of Moſes ;z on the 13th they keep a 
faſt called EAber's, in memory of that ob- 
ſerved by Mordecar, Eflber, and the Jeu at 
Suſan; on the rgth, they celebrate the ſeſti- 
val of Purim, for their deliverance from Ha- 
mon intended cruelty ; the 25th is kept in 
commemoration of Febriachim king of 7 - 
dab's being advanced by Evil/-M:rodach a- 
bove the other kings, who were at his court. 
As the lunar year, which the Jews have been 
uſed to follow, is ſhorter than the ſolar year 
by 11 days, which at the end of three years 
makes a month, they then inſerta thirteenth 
month, and called it Peodar, or a ſecond 4. 
dar, which has alſo 29 days in it. 


ADD; v.) to put or join together, to increaſe, 


to enlarge, 1 


ADA/GIO A.) flow, grave, folemn ; a term| A/fDDER (S.) a ſerpent, whoſe poiſon is ſo 


very piercing «nd dangerous, that very few 
remedies are ſtrong enough to overcome it; 
it is ſometimes called an ſp. | 


A!DDICE or ADZ S.) an i-ftrument in the 


form of a bow, wherew.th coopers werk, 
which anſwers theend both of a hammer and 
hatchet, 
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hatchet, one end being a driver, and the 
other a 1 

Abo ber (V.) to wholly give one's ſelf up 
to a thing, to be fully bent upon it. 

Abb TAUMEN TS.) any thing added to an- 
other whether as neceſfary, or an increaſe ; 
in Phyfich, whatever new ingredient is added 
to a compoſition, beſides the uſual ones; 

with cini, any thing put into a menſtruum 
to make it more efficacious in opening and 

_ diffolving any mixed body. 

ADDITION (S.) the joining or putting ſeve- 
ral things together, in order to increaſe the 

a tity 4 and this may be either of the ſame 

ies, or different ones; in Aiibmeticl, it 
| bs reckoned the ſecond of the five principal 
' rules ; and when it is employed about col- 
lecting many particulars of the ſame kind 
into one total, is called fmple addition ; but 

V When it is applied to things of differing ſpe- 

cies, it is called compound addition ; in Alge- 
| bro, it is expreſſed by the fign +. 

ADDUTIONAL (A.) iomething over and a 
dove the contract, bargain, or plain thing. 

A'DDLE (A.) rotten, ſpoiled, good for no- 
thing, commonly applied to eggs ; but me- 
8apborically, a filly, ſtupid, drunken fellow 
is ſaid to be addl:- beaded, 

ADDRE'SS (S.) a petition, or remonſtrance 
made by a parliament, corpcration, or fingle 
per ſon to the king or queen; alſo the genteel 
or fine behaviour of a well educated perſon 
in the management of any affair ; the pru- 

dient conduct of a wiſe man, 

ADDRE'SS (V.) to apply to, or petition a 
. fingle perſon or body of men, to beg a fa- 

vou, or offer one's ſervice; alſo a compli- 
mental aſſurance of the fidelity of a corpo- 
ration, &c. to a prince, &c, 

ADDU/CENT (S.) any thing that draws or 
leads to a thing. 

ADE/PTS (S.) thoſe alchymiſts who are ſaid, 
or ſuppoſed to have found out the great noſ- 
trum called the philoſopher's ſtone; alſo 
any perſon. who continually amu'es h'mſelf 

and others with finding out improbabilities. 

A'DEQUATE (A.) fully, perfectly, and in e- 

very reſpect agreeable to a thing. 

A'DEQUATENESS (S.) equality, co-extend- 
_ edne's,” compleatneſe, agreeablene's. 

A'/DES{S.)-the god of hell, ſometimes hell 

it elf, ſo called of a king of Epirus, who 
employing many perſons in mining, the 
- moſt of which dying in that employ, he 
was called the god of hell and riches, 

ADFE/CTED (A.) compounded, or made up 
of parts ; from whence thoſe equations in 

algebra, in which the unknown quantity, 
or root ſought, are mixed or compounded 
with the known quantities, are called ad 
«Hed or affected equations, : 

ADHERE (V.) to tick cloſe, to agree, to 

take part with, 

ADHE'RENCE, ADHE'/RENCY or ADHE'R- 


| ADHERENT-($.) one concerned with ano- 


ADM. 


tainin YA ee a> fans "B03 th 


ther, an aſſiſtant, a ſliekler, one who 
ſtrongly maintains theiatereſt or opinions of 


another, > 1 1791 
ADHE'SION (s.] » cloſe union of parts, a 
ſticking faſt together. | 1 
ADJA'CENT (A.) gear to, or bordering upon. 
ADIECTIVE (s.) x thing. caſt or auded to 
another; and in Crammar, thoſe words that 
| explain the quality, ſort or kind'of things 
or ſubſtantives, are called nouns ache? ur ; 
ſuch as, ae, green, d, narrow , great, 
| little, Cc. being always to ſome o- 
ther word to determine its fignification, - 
ADIEU! (Part.) farewel, God be with you, 
good by-t'ye, or may ſucceſs happen to you. 
ADJOVN (V.) to lie near, or next to; alſo 
to add or increaſe, | 
ADJOURNMENT (S.) thecontinuing a court 
or meeting to another time, when they hall 
have more opportunity or leiſure, either to 
proſecute the buſine's they are na upon, or 
to go upon other matters, whichthe preſent 
time will not permit, 

A/DIT ($:) « paſſage or entry; # term prin» 

cipally uſed in Minizg, in which it fignifics 

the ſough or level made to carry off the 
water, _ 

ADJU'DGE (V.) the pronouncing ſentence in 

a-court of judicatute. | 

ADJU/DICATE (V.) to adjudge, to award, 

to finiſh authoritatively. | 

ADJUDICA/TION (S.) a judgment; decree, 

or award, ' 

A'DJUNCT (S.) any thing that is j to 

another, anddoesnot eſſentlally belong to it, 

ADJURA'TION, (S.) a folemn ot eargeſt 

charging, or ſtrictiy commanding in the 

name of another, +; | 

ADJU/RE (V.) to put a min to his oath; to 

rge him in the name of God to declare a 
matter. 1 " : 

ADJU'/ST (V.) to ſettle a difference, to make 
a thing fit, to put matters to rights, to rec · 
tify miſtakes, 

A/DJUTANT(S.) an helper or aſſiſtant; one 
attending the chief officer or officers of an 
army, and affifts in council, add carries the 
orders from one part to another, * 

ADMEA'/SUREMENT ($.) in the Lew, it 
is a writ lying to bring thoſe to reaſon, 
juſtice, or equality, who take to them» 
ſelves what to another, . 

ADMINISTER (V.) to help, to ſerve, to 

ive ; alſo to manage or govern 3" and in 

aw, it is to be duly impowered to take 
and diſpoſe of the effects of one that die 
inteſtate, without making a will, 

ADMINISTRA'TION(S.) management, rule 
or government; in Leto, it is the diſpoſing 
of the eſtate or effect of one who died 

inteſtate, ſo as to give a juſt and regular 
account thereof, | 


ING (S.) an erabracing, or firenuous main 


ADMINISTRA'TOR (s.) in Law, is the 
| 1 perſon 
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perſon who ha the goods, effeAs, or eſtate, 
of one who died without a will, committed 
to his truſt. 

ADMINISTRA'TORSHIP (S.) the office, 
er, or aathority of an adminiſtrator. 
ADMINISTRA'TRIX (S.) a woman that has 
the power of acting for a perſon deceaſed, 
without a will, in the diſpoſal of their goods 


or effefts. 
A'DMIR ABLE{A.) wonderful, extraordinary, 

rare, delicate, excellent. 
A'DMIRABLENESS (S.) worthineſs, excel- 
lence, delicacy, wonderfulneſs. 
ADMIRAL. (S.) the chief governor of the 
navy ; who is inveſted with a power to de 
termine all maritime affairs, and called the 
lord bigh admiral; under whom there are 
the rear-admiral, who commands the third 
$quadron in a roy al fleet, and carries his flag 
with the arms of his country in the mizzen- 
top of his ſhip z and the vice-admiral, who 
commands the ſecond ſquadron, and carries 
his flag in the ſhip's fore»top, 8 
ADMIRALTY COURTS.) the court where 
cauſes relating to maritime affairs are tried; 
there are ſeveral of them, but the chief is in 
London, All proceſſes and proceedings in this 
court run in the name of the lord admiral, 
and not in the king's : In this court he has 
a deputy or lieutenant, called jede of rhe 
 #dmiralty, who is commonly an eminent 
doctor of the civil law, Proceedings in this 
court, in matters relating to property, are 
governed by the civil la, the ſea being with - 
out the verge or limits of the common law: 
They proceed to the action by way of libel, 
the plaintiff giving ſecurity to proſecute the 
ſuit, and to pay whatever ſhall be awarded 
againſt him, if he fails; on the contrary, 
the defendant, at the dilcretion of the judge, 
ſecures the plaint ff, that he will make his 
appearance, ſtand to every thing his proftor 
ſhall do in his name, and ſatisſy any judg- 
ment that ſhall be given againſt him. In this 
court the laws of Rede and Oleron are like 
wiſe made uſe of : The former decrees and 
cuſtoms of the Engl: court of admiralty 
have the force of precedents for deviding 
controverſies. Under this court there is alſo 
a court of equity, for determining differen 
ces among merchants, In criminal matters, 
which is commonly about piracy, the pro- 
ceedings were formerly by accuſation and in- 
formation ; but this being found inconveni- 
ent, it was enacted by two flatutes, made in 
thereign of Henry VIII. that criminal cauſes 
ſhould be tried by witneſſes and a jury, au- 
thorized by ſpecial commiſſion of the king to 
the lord admiral, in which ſome of the judges 
8 Ball are always commiſſionets. 

e common law of Eng/ard and the admi- 
ralty have diſtin boundaries and precincts 
of power; for in the ſea, as far as low wa- 
ter mark reaches, the place is reckoned in 


the neighbouring county, and cauſes (hence 


ADV 
arifing are determinable by the commen' 
law ; however, when the ſea is full, the ad. 
mira! has juriſdiftion there alſe (as long as 
the tide holds) over matters done detween 
the low water mark and the land, 
A'DMIRALTY OFFICE ($.) a place where 
thoſe noblemen and others meet to do their 
bufineſs, who have the care and directicn 
of the ſhips of war; c. belonging to the 
government of any nation or people, 


| ADMIRA'TION ($.) wonder, aftoniſhrment, 


ſurprizingneſi. 

ADMPFRE (V.) to look upon with delight, ta 
be pl with, to wonder at, tobe amazed; 

ADMYSSION or ADMITTANCE (s.) a te- 
n_ into, permiſſion, giving leave to, en- 

ng — | > 

ADMIT (V.) to grant, permit, or give leave. 

ADMO'NISH (v.) to call — put in 
mind of, to reprove, to adviſe, to exhort. 

ADMONT'TION (S.) reproof, advice, exhor- 
tation, 

3 (Part.) a ſtir, noiſe, or buſtle, about any 
U ng. "XNA 
ADOLE'SCENCE (s.) the prime or youthful 
part of a man's age, aſter he is grown to 
ſome maturity of underſtanding, commonly 

reckoned from fourteen to twenty. five 
years of age, 

ADO'PT (V.) to make e of inheriting. 
to put one inthe place of another, to eadow 
one by choice with what he had not by na- 
ture; as, to chuſe the ſon of another perſon 
and ſubſtitute him in the room of my own. 

ADO'PTION (S.) the act of making that my 
own by choice, which was not ſo by nature. 

ADO'RABLE (A.) worthy of all honour, fit 
to be worſhipped, admired, valued, and 
eſteemed 


ADORE (V.) to reverence, to honour with 
divine worſhip ; alſo to admire, eſteem, and 
regard with extreme fondneſs. _ 

ADñuOo RN (V.) to beautify, to ſet off to the beſt 
advantage, to dreſs with fine ornaments. 
ADSCITITIOUS (A.) far. fetch*d, borrowed, 

counterfeit, falſe, 

Pre (Part.) thirſty, wanting ſomething to 

rin * 

ADVA'NCE (V.) to go forward, to promote, 
to further, to raiſe, or prefer ; to pay part 
of a contract before the work is z of 

goods delivered, 

ADVA'NCE (S.) in Fortification, is a ditch of 
water round the glacis to prevent its being 
ſurpriſed ; alſo the firſt line of an army ran- 
ged in order of battje, or that part hic 
marches firſt before the enemy, 

ADV A/NCEMENT (S.) preferment, promo- 
tion ; alſo improvement in arts and ſciences, 

ADVA'NTAGE (S.) benefit, profit, good. 

ADVANTA'GIOUS (A.) any thing that is be- 
neficial, profitable, or good. 

ADVENT (S.) a coming to; a'fo a time ſet 
apart by the churchto prepare people to keep 


Chriſtmas with the greater devotion. 
A 


ADB U 


ADVENTITTIOUS (A.) coming from with- 
out, happenning zccidentally. | 
ADVENTURE (V.) to run the hazard of a 
_ thing ; as, to ſend to ſea, &c. 
ADVENTURE (S.] a difficult undertaking, a 
hazardous matter, c +, or uncertainty, 
A'DVERB (S.) im Grammar, is a word that is 
_ Joined to a verb to expreſs the matter, kind, 
_ time, &c. of the aQion ; as, He ran ſwrfely, 
" Here fwiftly, is the adverb explaining in what 
manner the perion ran. = of 
ADVE'RBIAL { A.) of or belonging to an ad- 


vel b. "BS 4 | 
ADVERSARY (S.) an enemy, one that is in 
© oppoſition, controverſy, or battle with ano- | 
. . _=_ . 71499 
A'DVERSE (A.) oppofite, or contrary to 2 
| ron or matter... | 
ADVE'RSI TY (S.) ſorrow, »fMiQion, trouble, | 
Friet, calamity, miſery, &.. 
ADVE'RTENCEor ADVE/RTENCY (S.) re- 
"gard, bbſervation, attention, &c, 
ADVERTI'SE (V.) ta puhliſh, to give notice, 
or intelligence of a thing. Pry 
- ADVE'RTISEMENT  ($;) a publick noticing 
or adviſing of a thing, information, intelli- 


_ rence. — 3 
ADVTCE (S.) counſel; alſo news, informa- 
tion, n-tice or account of a thing. 


1 


ADVISABLE (A.) proper or fit to be done. | 


ADVIY'SE (V.) to deſire or with one to do a 
" thing, to give an account ot information, to 
ruminate or confider a thing in one's, mind. 
ADVI'SEDNESS(S.) confiderateneſs, delibera- 
tion, aQing or doing a thing after every cir- 
cumſtance has been duly examined. 
ADULA*TION G.) fawning, flattering, hu 


mouring. 
ADUCA'TOR (S.) a fawner, flatterer, hu - 
. mgurer, pleaier, or complier with the defires] 
or inclinations of another. 
ADULATORY (A.] flatering, praifing, hu 


mouring, pleafing, or complying, with that 


dich is delightful to another, 


ADULT A.) ripe, full grown, of a proper 


" age to act any thing, 
AbuCTERER (S.] 2 married man that haz 
criminal converſation with one or more wo 
men to whom he is not married. 


ADU'LTERESS or ADUL/TRESS(S.) a mu- 


. ried woman who hath criminal converſation 
with one that is not her huſband. 


ADU'LTERATE or ADULTERATED (A.) 
- ſpoiled, mixed with a baſer ſort; corrupted, |' 


counterteited. 1. 
U'LTERATE (V.) to ccunterfeit, ſpoil, 
corrupt or mix with ſomething worte. 


ADULTERA'TION (S.) the counterſeiting, 


. ſpoiling, or corrupting things pure, by mix- 
ture or imitation, whereby the effect is hin 
| * ſcom being pre duced, e. ther wholly or 
Part. * 
ADU'LYEROUS (A.) an unlawful and crimi- 
nal converſation uf married perſons ; alſo 


any courve:/eit or pretended wares that art 
.* Wade er iold inſtcad of real ones, 


ADU 


Nr (S.) is generally underſtood of 


the act of whoredom or incontinency in mar 
ed perſons ; but if one be married, and the 
other ſingle, it is called adultery in the mar- 
ried perſon, and fornication in the unmar- 
ried; in the old Law Books, tis calledadvow- 
try, was puniſh'd by the law of Moſes with the 
death of both the man and the woman, who 
were guilty of the crime, Leviticus xx. 10. 
When any man, prompted by the ſpirit of 
jealouſy, ſuſpected his wife to have committed 
| edultery, he brought her (ſay the Rabbins) 
| firſt be'ore the judges, and ſet forth to them, 
that having often admoniſhed his wife not to 
be converſant in private with-a certain per- 
' fon, ſhe regarded not his admonition ; but 
as che aſſerted her innocency, and would not 
acknowledge her fault, he required that ſhe 
ſhpuld be ſentenced to drink the waters of 
' bitterneſs, hat God by this means r 
cover what ſhe was willing to The 
man produced his witneſſes, and had them 
heard; after which both the man and the 
woman were carried to Feruſelem, and 
' brought before the Saxbedrim, which was the 
ſole judge of ſuch cauſes, The judges of the 
Sanbedum at firſt endeavoured with their 
threatnings to confound. the, woman, and 
oblige her to confeſs her crime j if ſhe per- 
fiſted in denying it, they had her well tired 
with walking, to ſee if any thing could be 
got out of her by this means; and if ſhe ſtill 
denied the ſact, ſhe was led to the eaſtern 
gate aſ the court of Iſrael, and when ſhe was 
ſtript of the cloaths ſhe wore, and was 
dreſſed in black before a multitude of her 
own ſex, the prieſt then told her, thatif ſhe 
kae herſelf to be innocent of that which 
ſhe was accuſed of. ſhe had nothing to appre- 
hend ; but that if ſhe was guilty, ſhe might 
expect to ſuffer all that the law threatned her 
with ; to which ſhe anſwered, Amen, Amen, 
The prieſt wrote the terms of the la upon a 
piece of vellum, with ink made particularly 
for this uſe, without vitriol, that it might 
more eafily be blotted out: The words were, 
tf a fange man has not cime near you, and 
; you are nat polluted by forſating the bed of your 
buſhand, theſe bitter waters which I have cur- 
ſed will not burt you 3 but if yen are gore 
 aflray from your buſhand, and ve pollutgd 
your ſelf by coming near to another man, m 
you be * of the Lord, and become an ex- 
ample for all Bis people; may your thighs rat, 
and your belly ſwell till it burſt 3 may theſe curſed 
waters enter into your belly, and being ſeelled 
therewith, may your thight patreſy. After this, 
the prieſt took a pitcher made of new earth, 
lled it with water out of a brazen baſon, 
which was near the altar of burnt offerings, 
_caſt ſome duſt.into it, taken from the pave- 
ment of the temple, mingled ſomething dit - 
ter with it, and having read the curſes above · 
mentioned to the woman, and received her 


anſwer of Amen, he ſcraped . 


— - 


— 


he dif.” 
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ſhe 


| If the woman was innocent, ſhe returned 


made ber more fruitful than ever; if on the 


no foil law againſt adulcery ; the emperor 
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water, During all this time, another prieſt 
| was tearing her cloaths as low as her boſom, 
made her head bare, untied the treſſes of her 


| hair, faſtened. her cloaths together, which 


were torn after this manner, with a girdle 


bound under her breaſts, and preſented her 
with the tenth part of an ba, ot about 
three pints of barley- meal, which was in a 
frying- pan, without oil or incenſe, The 


other prieſt, who had prepared the waters 


jealouſy, or bitterne's, gave them to the 

| — erſan to drink, which being done, 
he put the pan with the meal in it into her 
hand z this was ſtirred before the Lord, and 
rt of it thrown into the fire of the altar. 


with her huſband, and the waters, inſtead of 
incommoding ber, increaſed her health, and 


contrary, ſhe way guilty, ſhe grew pale im- 
3 and wa "Aarted out of her 
head, and, leſt the temple ſhould be pol- 
<huted-by ber death, ſhe was carried out with 
all ſpeed and died inſtantly,with all the igno- 
minious circumſtances related in the curſes, 
which, as they ſay, had the ſame effect alſo 
upon him with-whom the woman was faul. 
ty, tho' he were abſent, andat a diſtance. I. 
the huſband-had alſo been guilty of the ſame 


crime, the bitter waters had no effect upon | 


the woman tho' ſhe was guilty, Since the 


return of the Jews from the captivity, the 


Rabbing (ay, that the trial of women, ſuſ 
pected of adultery has been ſuppreſſed for 
theſe two reaſ.ns, viz, firſt, the crime was 
become common; and ſecondly, becauſe 
God's name ſhould not be liable to be too 
often crazed by the waters of bitterneſs. So 
that when any huſband had conceived juſt 
ſuſpicions againſt his wife's fidelity, and had 
witneſſes. to depoſe, that they had ſeen her 
privatelywith the ſuſpected perſons, contrary 
to the direction of her huſband, ſhe was im- 
mediately divorced, and deprived of her 
dowry, And Leo of Modena aſſures us, that 
in this caſe the huſband is obliged to diſmiſs 
his wife, whether he will or no, and to ſepa- 
rate from her for ever; after which the wo- 
man is at liberty. to marry again, having firſt 
ſtayed four months to ſee whether ſhe is with 
child by her former huſband, before ſhe takes 
another. Calmer, The ancient Roman: hac 


Aeta, the firft who introduced a law 
to puniſtr;it, and had the mis fortune to ſec 
it exteuted in the perſons of his own chi! 

dren. In moſt Evurmpern countries at.thi; 
day, it is deemed a private matter, and none 
but the huſband all) wed to proſecute the 
offender ; and tho? the huſband be gu ky a 
well as the wife, the wife cannot ſue th 

huband. for his fault. Socrates iclates, tha! 
under the emperor Tbeod fius, women con- 
victed cf adultary were puniſhed by a publ ck 


into the pitcher of 


AFF. 


terer 28 a parricide ; and the Locrians tore 
out his eyes; and in moſt parts of the eaſt he 
was ſeverely puniſn d. The Sand formerly 
burnt the adultereſs, and erected a gibbet over 
her aſhes, whereon they hang d the adulterer. 


Ia England, king Edmend puniſhed adult 
as homicide; but Canutus . 
oY . * woman to have her 
note and gars cut off,, In Spain, they 
niſhed this crime by cutting off the offend. 
ing part. In Polend, before Chriftianity was 
eſtabliſhed, they puniſhed the man by nailing 
him by the teſſicles in the publick ma- ket · 
place, laying a razor within his reach necgſ- 
fitating him either to do juſtice upon himſelf, 
or periſh in that condition, At preſent, the 
laws are more favourable, To divorce, and 
ſtrip the adultereſs of her dower,'is all hee 
puniſhment among us: In the Ren coun- 
tries they ſhut thera up in the nunneries. 
A'DVOCATE s.] one who pleads the cauſe 
of another w over? 


A*'DVOCATESHIP (s.) the office or bufineG 
of an advocate. | 
ADVOWEE' or AVOWEE! (s.) a patron, oe 
one who has a right of preſentation to 8 
church, benefice of 'parſonage.  _ 
ADVOW'SON-(S.)-the tight of preſet 
of 2 clergyman-to a living or benefice ; and, 
when this right belongs to, or depegde upon 
a Manor ad an apurtenance thereto, it is cal- 
led adworuſon «ppendant z and when the right 
of preſentation is abſolute in ſome bcdy or 
lociety ol men, or ſome fingle perſon, with- 
out belonging, to a. manor, it is called an 
80 1 % eee 
ADU'S a .). ſcorched, burnt, or par 
up ; ſo when the blood thro” exceſs of Heat, 
having its thinner parts exhaled by tame 
or vapours, and the thicker parti which re- 
main become black and foul, it is then 
phyficians ſaid. to be df. 
ADU'STIBLE. (4) that may be ſcorched, 
4 a 


parched, or 4 
ADUSTION (S.) ſcorching, patching, rying 
op HRS ain Loa... 
A'DYTUM (=) a ſanfuary z aſd.» lectet 
retired place in the Pagan temples, N 
oracle were given, and into which none 
but the prieſts, were admitted. . 
ADZE (S.) a ſort of hatchet or choppine knife 
ulſed by cocperi, ſhipwrights,&c. eme with 
long handles and ort blades, o her, with 
| ſhort handles ard long blades, but both bent 
luke a bow when . 3 a TR 
AERIAL of, or belonging to the air. 
AFA'R 1 at a e . 47 
A'FFABLE (AJ con tecus, plesiapt, Eify te 
be ſpoken to, kind, gc od- hat ed. A 
AFFABLILIFY or 4. FFABLENESS!S.YYind- 
ne(s, - courteouſneſs, good- Fumoutedpehs, 
condeſgenfiver e's, cafiveſs of addrefs.. . 
AFFAVR (S. an dufineſs, concern, or mat- 
tet to be done | — 


vonſtoptation. Lycurgue puniſhed the acul 


aFFE'CT(V.):o * one 'i mind upon a thing, 


- 


AF F | A G A 
i {dine to, to love bY rates; Arro RD V.) to give, to yiel, to'make al. 
6 to influthce or dove the paſſion of an- * Towanice,” 
ihr pron. n eiftutbance, noiſe, bgde, or 
— AFFECTA'TION s.) gelt. coriceiretgets, al! 2 two of more perfons.' 7 
ae 12 SE * * AFFRES (Part t. todo a thing anew; or wen 
"mar; in 8 any tamont, or ' ofher & 2 PRICANS{(S:) with the Gardeners, — 


8 rde £ body. ticular ſort of fine large headed marigvids, 
! fk 1s) lovy, Undnecb, . poten (V:)tofurprie, ami weten, 
gen, of inelination for a perſon ad 722 f fur. 
| i . ſhme property of qua $0 RO'NT (v.) to abuſe by faging —— 
= — .--- prejutdicialto # perſon's — 
. "ah (A.) be r 4 80 Purpble'to raiſe a perſon's anger or 


ned ml 
ew (S love, fHenaihitþ, Header. AFFRONT(S) an injury or abea, ern 
e, inclination, 


Mom; in Phi. |} Wordt or action 


« for, de 
2 operties '6t quatitity' of ny | AFFRO/NTIVE(A )abuſive, imjurios wee, 
hin $57 ans Fore rot tions ney, EE WY 20” 4 
wie > fuch as ve, defire, & A 8 Ante bees urea 
ee AFFETTUO'SO'(A. vm. Aro kx or ATORFEHAND rern) a perſon 
Gal Term, Igaifying that ſuch'a'fitaih' or alr | or thing chat i got or — before another. 
{ho yed or ſung in the tehdtreſt and | AFORESAUPD Fare.) fortething (polaarotbe- 
<4 1 #41. 
i A _— fore and is now again repeated, 
FEVANCE Nr or confidence ;1 AFT (Fatt.) char part of a ſhip towards the 
wh Law, it Sth he pl of troth between | ſtern ; the fame with 2h. 
* & mat and a'wo h an agreemenc of A'FTER (part.) later, behind, or beyond, in 


NG time of order; 
aire eg zwcletab Teeiridk or'giv- AFTER BIRTH (s.) in Mideoifry, the fe- 


< <— 1. Cod Bat 4 .- 


ia teſtimony upoh bath * bf coats that contain the child in the 

'to afiy Pitter or thing before a magiftrate. |. ' which comes away ſome ſmall time 
AFFUNITY s) # ce, or relation of the TEM i dorm, and which is very 
- de thing to another ; alſo kindref by mar- derne, if not taken due care of to bring 


; degrees of which prolmit mar- hole and intire. 
e 0 * be ſeen, Leviticur xviil. 477 MATH (S.) in Hs and, the latter 
to proteſt, affure, a-| p 
owed 
AFTERNOO N (S.) is properly that part of 
that day that is between the middle of the 
© day or twelve of the clock, and xy when 


. . the everiing begins, - 

| ©” meds A'FTER:PAINS (s.) thoſe uneafineſſes-and 
* People called Quakers, ore e pains that women feel in their groin, loins, 
| © which by act of pirtiametit is indulged t &c. for ſome days after child - birth, 


„ g as oath a other people do, A FTPRWAROf Fart. ſomet done after, ; 
Which in all matters bf right is obligatory, FFERWARD(Part.Ho wo f 
has no force in cauſes criminal, AOA.) is thetitle given by the Tarts tothe 
ATIVE (A.) pertaining to affirma-| governor or colonel'of the janizaries, andto 
„eg, poſitive, petemptory ; in which ſenſe} © the ty-governorsof towns 3 it fignifie 

it is oppoſed td negative. | maſttr or lord. 
IX 5 to fallen to, to fet or poſt up a * (Part: )the repetition of « thing once 

to gi os.) notice, ' © 

| A IS) A breathing or blowing AGATNST/(Part: }icontraryy or oppoſite to 


alſo ſome other thing or perſon, ++ + 
4H PUT V.) [V.) to vex, grieve, torment, to AGAPE! (S.) this is a Greet word, and f n- 
Roh caſt down, oppreſs or diſquiet. es properly friendſbip. Thefeafts of char i- 
3 C How (S.) trouble, ſorro, grief, ca- ty, which were in uſe arriong/the-ChriRians 
of the primitive church were oalled by this 
r ren nme: They were celebrated in memory of 


— laſt fupper which Jeſus Chriſt mhadewich 
| ur, A'FFLUENCY or A'FFLU. his apoſtles; when he inſtituted the hol 


 " ENTNESS (S.) plenty, riches, abundance, hart. Theſe feſtivals were k 
A'FFLUENT(A. /abounding,increafing, plen- | church, towards the evening, — — com- 
teous, more than ſufficient. mon Pprayers'were over, and the word of 
| x together, a flowing falvation had been heard + When this wat 
or coming to, | done, the faithful eat together, — 


„ 
, IRAN — 


8 
Er 


A E 


them z e chat the fich and 
y way diftinguifhed. " After a 
Teiper! they partook of 
the cüchäf et, and pave ech other the Kiſs 
of pete This chit,” good and laydable 
a8 it wis in Its Orkgtnal, won degenerated, 
and wi bud" Sk. Pati,” 1 . I. "41, 
compflains, thut the reh deſpite, the poor in 
their'affembliee, 3 bs not condeftend 
to ent with them. The F-wor tad certain 
devotionat-entertaifirfients, which had fome 
relation to the wgape* we are (peaking ol. 
Upon their great "feſtival days” they made 
feafts for their family, their friends and fe- 
lations ; fo theſe they invited, the“ prieſts, 
the poor and orphaps, and ſent them por- 
ticns of their ſacrifices, Theſe repaſts were 
made in the temple, ' and before the Lord; 
and there wert certain ſacrifices and firſt - 
fruits appdinted by the law, which wee to 
be ſet apart for'this purpoſe, —Cal/met. | 
AGA'ST (A.) mich frighted, ſurptized, or 
diſmayed with fear . - | 
A'GATE s.) 5 lower kind of precious ſtones, 
of which kniſe-Handles and other toys are 
often made : There are many forts of them, 


e 
Ni add 6<E 


at the agate fardinys, or ſardonyx, the agate| 


onyx," or onyx, the agate calcedony, or calce- 
' deny only; alſo the Roman agate and German 
agate ; it is ſometimes called acbares, gagates, 
or rb It is (aid to take its name from a 
river in Sicily, where it is found. 


AGE (S.) that ſpate of time a perſon Has lived, | 


the whole time of life ; alſo certain periods 
into which chronologers and hiftorians have 
divided titmie ſince” the creation, which are 
commonly" fix : "The firſt extends from the 
beginning 6f the world to the deluge, and 
"compreh#h#s 1666 years. The ſecond, from 
the deluge” to 45/abam's coming into the 
land of promiſe, in 2092, containing 426 


years, The third from Abrabam't entrance] 


into the ' promiifed land, to the deliverance: 
of the Hebrewvs out of Egypt, in the year of 
the world 2524, including 430 years, The 
fourth, from the going out of Egypt to the 
foundation of the temple by S»fomon, in the 
year of the world 2992, containing 479 
years,” The fifth from Solomon's laying the 
foundation” of the temple to the Baby/oni 

captivity, in the year of the world 3416, 
containing 424 years, The fixth, from the 
Babylonifſh captivity to the birth of Jeſus 


CCC 
. = 
20 no 


| 
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A'G'I 
is called the _ in Divinity, the diſpute 
runs very high, whether a man is an agent 
or patient, that is, Whether he is capable of 
doing or refuſing” any particular act, and 
thereby make himſelf accountable or 
at the day of judgment, for what is dons 
in this life. 8 
AGGLUTINATE (V.) to glue or ſtick one 
thing to another; alſo to thicken the natu · 
ral fluids or rhoifture of the body, in order 
to render it mote nutrimentive.  _. 
ACGRANDPFZETV.) to heap HoHours upon 
a perſon, to enlarge upon his qualifications 
or fortune, to promote, raiſe, or advance 
CTC 
A'GGRAVATE (V.) to heighten or 'entitge 
a ſmall fault into'a_great one, to proyoke 
a perſon to anger by i uſage.” 4,706 
AGGRAVA'TION S.) provcking, enlarg- 
ink, ſtirring up to anger, n 
A'GGREGATE (V.) to collect, or gather ta- 
gether many particulars” into one heap of 
total, ſum. | | . 
A'GGREGATE (S.) the total, or whole 
maſs of many particulars added or col - 
ected together. 91 
AGGREGA'TION '$.) gathering, adding, 
or collecting many things together into on 
heap, total, or ſum. e- 
AGGRE'SS (V.) to aſfault firſt, or to begin 
8 ' e 225" *Lq 
AGGRE'SSION (S.) the 20 of frſt affautti 
or ons upon a perſon, the beginning of 
quarrel, OT | . 
AGCKE'SSOR'(S:) the perſon who firſt be- 
Zins a quarrel, either by ill language, of- 
fenfive behaviour, or blows, > "4 
AGGRIF'VANCE' (S.) wrong, injury, af- 
fliction, or trouble, " a 
AGGRIE'VE (V.) to afflict, trouble, wrong, 
or injure,” 22 e y 
A'GILE ( A.) nimble, ſwift, dexterous, quick, 
briſk, lively, Ke. 1 
AGULITY or A/GILNESS(S.) ait 
"neſs, dexterity, livelineſs, &c. 3 
A'GIO(S.) a term in Merchardiæe, uſed par- 
ticularly where there are banks, that circus 
late foreign bills ; and is the ſame with, pre- 
mio or reward, being the d fference between 
the current money, und ſuch bis or Hock 
in that "bank, which in Hel and, Petite, Cc. 
is ſometimes 2, f. 4, er 5 per Cant. ad- 
vance in favour of the bank, ney" 
A'GITABLE (A.) any thing that may be 


* 


LL 


Chriſt, Which happened in the year of the 
world 4000, and in the fourth year befor 
the vulgar era, and includes ;$4 years, 
A'GENCY {S:) the office of doing bufiefs, 
tranſactingaffa irs foranother; and ſometimes 
it means the money or reward paid ſor on 


moved, diſturbed, fretted, or fermented. 


„Sterk e move, Mr up, ext 


to vex, fret, or teaze. 


* 


{AGITATION s.) a flirring, ſhaking, tom- 


+ bling, or tofing ; alfo particularly appliedto 
the enthuffaſtick diſtortions ob the voice and 


perſon's acting or doing buſineſs for another. body, uſed by the people called "French 


AGENT (s.) a factor, or perſon who does 


buſſneſs for another; a refident or under 
ambaſſador that takes cate of the affairs of 
his prince at a foreign court; in Philoſopby, 
dat by which any thing is done or effected 


2 


prophets, 

AGITA'TOR (S.) a promoter or ſtirrer up of 

a matter or bufineſs, an incendiary, one who 

ſtirs 2 coal of contention, a 3 
a * 


* 


A'QUISH (A.) of or belonging to an ague, 


| AIM (V.) to direct er ſhoot at, to bend all 


AIR 
_ of a bufine(s or affair ; ſo thoſe perſons who 
in the time of the civil wars in 1647, were 
choſe out of every 1egiment of the parlia - 
ment's army, to fit in council, and manage 
affairs, were called agrtators, . 
A'GNAIL (S.) the ſoreneſs that ariſes from | 
che ſtripping up of the fleſh in thin ſlices at 
the bottom and corners of the nails. 
AGNA'TION s.) in the Civil Low, is that 
tie or bond of relation, that is between the 
male deſcendants of the ſame father. 
400 (Part.) ſpoken of ſomething that has 
been done ſome time, | 
'GONY ($) violent pain, the pangs off 
death; alſo an extraordinary affl ction or 
diſturbance of the mind, by which it feels 
© "the pain of fear, (right, amazement or terror. 
AGREE” (V. to yield or conſent to, to allow, 
to. compoſe a difference, to bargain. 
AGREE'ABLE (A.) pleaſant, ſuitable, con- 
deſcenfive, beaut iſul, charming. 
AGAEFABINES (S.] pleaſantneſs, ſuita- 
bleneſs. 
AGREE'MENT. (S.) the being of the ſame 
mind, judgment, or _ z a ſettling the 
conditions of a contract or bargain, a recon- 
ciling diſputes, or arbitrating differences. 
A'GRICULTURE (s.) husbandry, the art of 
manuring, plowing, ſowing, and improving 
land to the beſt advantage. 
AGROU'ND (A.) not capable of ſtirring, 
 _ſhipwreck'd, non - pluſ d, quite overcome. 
A'GUE (s.) a diſeaſe that aff. ts the patient 
by involuntary ſhaking, preceding which 
he is taken with a violent ooldneſs or chill - 
Neſs: There are many varieties or ſpecies of 


it, and as many pretended ſpecificks for its] 


cure; it 18 properly an intermitting fever. 


cold, chilly, or ſhivering. 


AH(Part,)a ſudden expreſſion of forrow or pity.|. 


AID(S.) help, aſſiſtance, comfort, ſupport, or 

relief; in Law, a tax or ſubſidy; alſo an 
officer called an id de comp. 

ATD (V.) to help, fuccour, affiſt, relieve, 

AlL (V.) to be fick, or out df order. , 

AIL or AILMENT (S.) a diſorder, or light 

© indiſpofition of body 

AIM (S.) the mark or point to which a per- 
ſon directe his courſe or actions, the de- 


ta a perſon has formed in his mind, and 


ſtrives to accompliſh. 


one's power or capacity to do a certain 
matter or thing. i 

AIR (S.) a M. cal Term, ſigniſying the gene- 
tal bent or inclination of the compoſition ; 
eicher a baſs or any other part toaccompany' 
it; alſo the way of behaving one's ſelf in 
converſation is called a clownifo or genteel| 
air according as the perſon behaves agrees 
bly or otherwiſe, In Philoſophy, air is that 


alſo a particular tune played alone, without | 


AIR 


its properties are, that the particles of which 
it confifts, give way to every ſmall jmpreſ- 
fion, and move freely among one 3 
and thereby is known to be a fluid. 80 that 
whatever force preſſes upon air, preſſes in all 
manner of directions at the ſame time; and 
as the preſſure increaſes, ſo does its 3 
and as the prefſuredecreaſes, it expands itſelf. 
The force that compreſſes common air is the 
weight of the atmoſphete, and its ſpring is e · 
qual to that weight, for they always balance 
each other, and produce equal effects. Expe - 
rience ſhews ua, that the denfity of the air it 
proportional to the force that compreſſes 
it ; and conſequently the air conſiſts of par - 
ticles repelling cach other with a force reci- 
procally proportional to their diſtance. 
repellent force of each particle of air termi- 
. nates on the neareſt particles, otherwiſe the 
. #1” contained in any veſſel would be conden - 
ſed near the fides. If the diſtanee of the par- 
ticles of arr in the receiver of an air- pump 
de only ſeven times greater after exhauſting, 
than it was before, the mercury in the gage 
: will os within 2 than 
inch of its utmoſt height, according to the 
ent weight of the z for the 
ſpring of the ir is as the cube of the diſtance 
of its particles; therefore the ſpring before 
exhauſting is to the ſpring after exbauſting, 
as i to 343. The repulfive virtue of the par- 
ticles of the air is not to be overcome, and 
changed into attraction, by any known 
force whatever ; therefore it is concluded 
the particles of air are produced from me- 
tals, or ſuch like hard and ponderous ſub- 
ances : Wherefore, when water is changed 
into vapour, by having its parts ſeparated, 
and put into a ſtate of repulfion, the vapour 
is lighter than air ; for-which reaſon watry 
vapours float in the air, and are raiſed up 
to a confiderable height in the atmoſphere, 
where its we ght, and conſequently its preſ- 
ſure and denſity, is leſs than near the ſurface 
of the earth. Hence it follows, that a moiſt 
atmoſphere is heavier than a dry and clear 
atmoſphere, ceteris paribur, by ſo much as 
the quantity of ſuſpended yapours in the fi ſt 
caſe exceeds the quantity of ſuſpenc ed va- 
pours in the ſecond, Moiſt vapours leſſen 
the elaſticity of the air, becauſe the force of 
F 1 in the particles of watry vapour is 
than in the particles of air ; therefore, it 
there be two columns of atmoſphere of the 
ſame diameter and weight, that which con- 
tains the moſt watry vapour, is ſpecifically 
heavier than the other, and conſequent!y 
ſhorter, The preſſure of the atmoſphere 
upon every ſquare inch of ſpace, at or near 
the ſurface of the earth is about x 5 pounds 
avoirdupoiſe weight ; for the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere upon every ſquare inch is equal 
to the preſſure of a column of mercury, 
whoſe baſe is a ſquare inch, and altitude 10 


fluid in which we move and breathe, og 
Without which we cannot ſubſiſt; ſome of 
3 


inches. A cubick inch gf mercury weighs 


in 
(41 


one eighth of an 


CLE VO TEL TO SDu reread 


fore 


A I R * 
more than $ ounces avoirdupoife; 
ſo that 30 cubick inches will weigh z 
pounds, If the air was a compreſſed fluid, 
the height of theatmoſphere would be 29040 
feet, or ſomething more than 5 miles, reck 


Engliſh flandard ; for the preſſure of one 


ſure of $50 inches altitude in air ; and the 
prefſure of one inch altitude of quickfilver 
is equal to the preſſure of 14 f inches alti- 


inch altitude of quickfilver- is e qual to the 
prefſure of 11616 inches altitude n 47; and 
the preſſure of 30 inches altitude of quick- 
filver is equal to the preſſure of 348480 
inches, or 29040 feet of altiſude of ary : But 
the atmoſphere muſt extend to a much 
greater height than 5 miles, as the air is an 
elaſtick fluid, and expands itſelf at all alti. 
tudes, in proportion as the preſſure of the 


Dr. Halley firſt found out and demonfirarted, 
that if altitudes in the atmoſphere are taken 
in arithmetical proportion incteaſing. the 
denfities of the air, and conſequently the 
heights of the mercury ſuſpended in a tube, 
ſhall be in geometrical proportion decreaſ- 
ing ; and from thence he ſhewed how to 
determine the height of the mercury at any 
aſſigned height in the air; and &@ cent-a, 
having the height of the mercury given to 
find th» height in the ai-, If the logarithm 
of any number leſs than 30 be ſubſtracted 
from the I-garithm of 30, and the diffe- 
rence be multiplied by 538709, the produQ 
will give the height in the rr, expreſſed in 
feet ; and the aſſumed number lefs than 1c 
ſhall be the correſpondent height of the 
mercury, exprefſed in inches, Hence the 
following table is eaſily made. 
BED. melt 

N R 
eigh ts 14 156 degrees of the 
in the 21 - 64 %s expan- 
air, 28 — 256 fion, 0 
35 — 3024 n 
42 — 40 ws ny 
The height of the mercury, anſwering. to 
each of thoſe heights in the or, is found by 
dividing 30 inches by the degrees of the 417 
expanſion;  Wheretore, at the height of 42 
miles in the arr, the height of the mercury 
would be little more than the hundredth 
pait of an inch, Puy de Demme is a moun 
tain near Clermont in France, at the top of 
which the mercury ſhall ſtand at about 27 
inches, when it ſtands at about 40 inches at 
the bottom of the mountain; therefore the 
perpendicular height of the mountain is a 
bout 2636 ſeet, or ſomething more that 


with acertaio,viviſying ſpirit, which is ab 


oning 5380 feet to a mile, according to our 
inch altitude in water is equa} to the preſ- | 


tude of water; therefore the preffare of one 


incumbent part of the atmoſphere decreaſes | 


AIR 
continuance of animal life, Every time the ar 
paſſes out of the lungs of an animal, part of 
the vivifying ſpirit is either deſtroyed or left. 
behind ; for an animal dies as well for want 
of freſþ air,as for want of air. The vivifying. 
ſpirit in 2 gallon of common air is ſufficient 
for one man about the ſpace of one minute. 
The ſpirit is inflaramable, or of a nature 
proper to feed fire, and capable of being 
burnt and conſumed thereby; for this ſpirit 
is actually deſiroyed by making the 27 paſs 
thro? the fire, which arr ſo burnt will dead- 
en red-hot coals, and extinguiſh flame. Air 
that has loſt the vivifying ſpirit, may be 
called a damp, not becauſe it is filled with 
humid or moiſt vapour, but becauſe it deid- 
ens fire, extinguiſhes flame and deſtroys life. 
The cont:ivance of warming a room; by 
ſupplying it with air heated by paſſing thro* 
the fire, or a red-hot tube, ought to be re- 
jected as dangerous, becauſe it fills the room 
with an unwholeſame damp, inſtead 
of freſh air ; and therefore in ſmall and cloſe 
rooms it may prove mortal, unleſs there be 
a ſpeedy aq miſſion of healthful ſpirituous air. 
The elaſticity of a damp is equal to the ela - 
ſticity of common ; for the ſpring of 
the artificial damp in the receiver is equal to 
the weight of the atmoſphere. Air may be 
changed into a damp, not only by paffing 
thro* the fire, or thro* the lungs of an anj- 
mal, but alſo by corruption a. d putreſaction 
of the viviſying ſpirit; as in the hold of a 
ſhip, or in oil- ciſterne, after they have been 
emptied for ſome time. The (enfible quali- 
ties of things putrified ared ferent fromthe 
ſenſible qualities, which they had before 
putrefation, and affect the bodies of ani- 
mals in a different manner; wherefore, du- 
ring the time that the viviſying ſpirit of the 
air is putrifying, it may reaſonably be con- 
ceived to ur dergo ſuch changes, as may 
quite alter its nature, and endue it with ma- 
lignant and poiſonous qualities of divers 
kinds and degrees, till the putrefaction 
is finiſhed, and the ſpirit entirely deftroyed 
and diſſipated, as if it had paſſed thro' the 


fire. If a conſiderable part of the vivifying 


ſpirit of the as” in an country begins to pu- 
trify, the inhabitants of that country will be 
ſubjze to an epide mical diſeaſe, which ſhall 
continue for a certain period, till the putre - 
ſaction is quite finiſhed, If, as the putrify- 
ing ſpirit occaſions the diſcaſe, ſo the diſ- 
eaſed body. contributes towards putriſying 
the ſp rit of the circcumambient ir, then the 
diſtemper ſhall not only be epidemical, but 


 peftilential and contagious. If the vivilying 


ſpirit of the ary be a nitrous (alt, as is come 
monly believed, Sir Iſasc Newton, in the 
ziſt query at the end of his opticks, de- 
ſcribes the manger of its putreſaction. 


half a mile. All common vir is impregnatec | AIR; V.)] to take out of any cloſe confiremenrt, 


and bring a gerſon or thing into the open arr; 


folutely neceſſary to the preſet vation anc neee 
C 3 ago 


” 
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ALB 
rooin, ——U— — — 
"the warmth of the ſun, a fire," &c. | 
AFRINESS (s.) briſkneſs, livelineſs, dexteri- 
ty, activity. gaiety, & . 
Arx (s.) the neft of à bird of prey. 
IRT (A. ) hvely, briſk; alſo that has no ſo- 
Tiity, or that is very light. 
AKE or ACH (V:Y to be very painful or un- 
"eaſy. 


AL, an Arabick particle, ſet before words to | 
give them a pecullar emphaſis or firong | 
ALBEIT (part.) a ſudden. expreſſion, fignify- - 

log a ſuppoſal or ſomething 


meaning, and fignifies ecellent, noble, or wor- 
tby, as -lcbymift, algebra, Sc. which ſee. 
A'LABASTER (S.) a white ſtone, ſomewhat | 
like marble, but not veined, ſofter, and not 
brittle, ſo that it is capable of being wrought 
into any form : Formerly all veſſcls to put 
liquor and perfumes in, had the general || 
name of alabaſter, of whatever matter they | 
were made. Some old authors are of opi- |, 
nion, that the box that contained the oint- 


mont that Mary the fiſter of Lazarus poured | 


on the head o Jeſus Chriſt, was made of 
- glaſs; ſome affirm that the name of atabafter 
denotes the form rather than the matter. 
 ALA'CRITY (S.) chearfulneſs, briſkneſs, live 
lineſs; likewiſe pleaſure and content. 
ALAMIRE (S.) in Mufich, the loweſt acts | 
but one in the Ed — 
of muſick or gamut. 
ALAMO'DE (S.) a — of ſilk worn 
by women, commonly black; alſo after the 


mode, or according to the faſhion now in uſe, | 


ALARM or ALA RUN (S.) the noiſe made 


- by a drum, trumpet, or voice, in a ſudden | 


and haſty manner, to ſigniſy that preparation] 
muſt be made againſtthe invaſion of an ene- 


my, who has in a manner come upon us by | 
ſurprize, or unexpectedly; alſo a particular | 


fort of clock, that may be fet ſo as to diſ- 
charge a weight hanging to a line, and 
- thereby ringing a bell with a-ſtrong noiſe, 
on purpoſe to awake e at oy 
; e hour of the night. 4 
ALA RI (V.) to make a ſudden e tocall 


4 a wg e Ta K furprize, or put in 


4145 (part.) a ſudden expreſion of grief o 
ſurprize, fignifying pity or condolence. 

ALA (S.) in Huming, is the putting freſh 

dogs into the cry. 

Sr. ALBANS (S.) a market town in Hertford- 

Hire, about 20 miles diſtant from London, 

- was formerly a very noted place, taking its 

- "name from one Alban, who was the firſt 

22 5 martyr for the Chriſtian religion. 

ard VI. incorporated this town by his 

hire by 


burgeſſes, a and chamberlain, who 


mould have perpetual (ucceffion; with power 
to chuſe two burgeſſes to repreſent them in 
Ra and determined that the mayor 
and ſteward only ſhould have power to a8 
21 juſtices of the peace, «nd'that the mayor 
- "and burgeſies ſhould hold «court of 1 


. 


, 
: 
' 
: 


the 2 of a mayor and ten 


ALC 


before the fteward werkly on Wedneſdays £ 


that they ſhould have 4 gol, and two mar- 


Alb - day. This borough i is. a — and 
bath a peculiar power in itſelſ relating to both 


| eccleſiaſtical and civil affairs. There are in 


the town four. wards; .cach of which have a 


. cofiſtable and two church wardens, though 
there are but three chirches in the town. 


conceſſion, that 
might ha ve been as was aſſerted. 
A'LBION (S.) the ancient name of this iſland, 
now called England. 


ALCA'DFor ALCAIDE (S.) a name given in 


' Barbary, to him that is iotruſted with the 
adminiſtration of juſtice and the guard of the 
. city 1e is the abſolute judge both in civil 
and criminal matters, and all forfeitures be- 
long to himſelf ; but he cannot condemn the 
guilty. to any other puniſhment but death. 
A'LCAHOL or A'LCOOL18,) in the Ch: 
Language, is the pure ot refined ſubſtance of 
any thing ſeparated from the more groſs 
part, but particularly ſome das dn or 
highly reQified ſpitit. 
ALCAHO'LIZE (V.) to ſeparate ebymically, 
| © the pyre.ſrom the grofſer partof any thing, 
whether dry or liquid. 
ALCALIZA'TION or ALKALIZA/TION(S.) 
the impregnating a liquor with atcaline (alt, 
in order to fit it the better for diſtillation, or 
make it a proper menſtrunm for diſſolymg 
other matters in it. 
ALCHYMY | S.) a name given to the art of 
puriſying metals, and changing the leſs per 
fe& into gold and ſilver j and to the — 
ing of the ſpirits of minerals and plants. The 
followers of this art pretend that Adam 
taught it Enoch, and that from him it de- 
fcended to Moſer and others 3 ſome are ſo 
profane as to alledge Solomon's ſong to telate 
to this ſubject, and to — av epithalamium 
of the ſun and moon. Pl ſayꝭ, the empe- 
ror Caligula was the firſt w prepared na- 
tural arſen ick, in order to make gold of it, 
but left it off becauſe the charge: exceeded the 
profit; Others ſay, the ian had this my- 
ſtery, which, if true, how could it have been 
- loft? The Arabiam ate ſaid to haveinvent- 
ed this myſterious art, wherein they were 
followed by Ramond Lullius, Paraceſſut, and 


: 
: 


| 


others, who never ſound thing elſe but 
aſhes in their furnaces ; ſo that Nreber ob- 
fervesjJudicioufly, that the d ratus e of the 
eircle, perpetual motion, nguiſhable 


lamp, and philoſopher's ſtone, have crack- 
- ed the wits of philoſophers and mathemati- 

_ cians for s long time, without any effect. 
A*'LCORAN (8. f the book of the Mahometan 
" "law : "Mfabomer oled it by the help of 
Darier local; wi the — and Seyius A Neftotian 


ae ef Tons Few 


ALE 


ALC 


The book is ce eee and the bleſſed at fed with the moſt rare und de- 
each of them into chapters, hich have tidi- licious meſſes ; that they marry women who 
cCulous titles, as the chapter of the cow, of | are always virgin, & Upon the whole, 
the emmet, of the ſpider, and of the fly: It | they accommodate their heaven to the moſt 
is compoſed in Arabias verſe, of a very good ſenſual and brutiſn appetite, They further 
| Nile, but in ſo irregular a method, that it is ſay, that their wives which they have in 
| . continued piece of confuſion ; the author this world do not enter paradiſe, butbehold 
| | ſpeaks ſometimes in his on name, and | thebappineſs of their huſbands at a diſtance, 
| - ſometimes (as he pretends) in God's, and at | They ſay hell confiſts in pains, that ſhall 
| other times in the name of the faithſul, Moſt | have an end by the bounty of M who 
of che principles are the ſame with thoſe of | is to waſh the damned in a fountain, that 
> Ari, \Neftorivs, Sobellivs, and other here - they may eat the remairiders of a feaſFwhich 
x fiarchs.. Sometimes he makes uſe of (crip- | ſhall be made to the bleſſed: They fay; that 
ture hiſtories, Which be ſalfifies, and adds after death two black angel come to the 
many fables to thoſe of the patriarchs, Chriſt, | tomb, and reſtrring the ſoul to the body of 
and Jebn the Baptiſt, This book is in ſuch | the deceaſed, aſk it, if it both carefully bb - 
\ veneration among infidels, that tis death | ſerved the lawwF? If the dead anſwer yer, the 
e for a Je or a Cbriſlias to touch it, and for | tranſgrefſing members give li m the ye,” if 
- a muſſelman, as they call their true believers, it de not true, and upbraid him with his 
| it he touch it with un waſhen bands, They] crime; whereuporrone of thoſe black ſpirits 
- ſay, that God ſent it to Mabamet by the an-“ - knocks bim on the head with a” hammer, 
e gel Gabriel, writ on parchment made of that | which drives him ſeven fathom into the 
| ram's ſkin, which 46r.bam ſacrificed inſtead | earth, where they torment him a long time; 
I. of bis ſon Iſaac 3 ſor its doctrine, they ſay, and onthe contrary, the corpſe of thoſe who 
f that it is as ancient as the firſt prophets, fince | areinnocent, arepreſerved by two white an 
(s . God chaſtized Adam's childien z that Noab | gels to the day of judgment, This book ſays 
r repaired what the firſt had loſt 3 that Abra-| the earth was created in two days; that it 
bam ſucceeded the ſecond, Foſeph the third, | is ſuſtained by an ox, which is beneath it, 
7 and Moſes the fourth; that Chi efjabliſhed | ſtanding on a. white ſtone, with his head to 
„ and Mabomet confirmed it, Our Saviour is | the eaſt and tail to the weſt; having 40 
therein called the Word, the Sou / and Strength | horns, and as many teeth betwixt each Hat 
. of God, They admit prayers for the dead, | The ſpace would take a man vp a thouſand 
t, and purgatory ; they believe that the puniſh- | years to walk continually. The foundations 
or ment of the damned will ceaſe, that the de- of their law are, 1. Predeſtination, believing 
Ng vils will be converted by the Alcoran. They | that all things are ſo in eternal ideas, that it 
ſay that the ſoul is a part of God, maintain | is impoſſible to prevent the effects. 2. That 
of freedom ot will anddeſtiny : They (ay, there | their religion is to be planted without mira- 
1 are ſeven paradiſes, all of which Mabemet | cles, diſpute, or contradiction; and that the 
Qt. viewed on a creature called Aborack, bigger | oppoſers are to be cut eff without any other 
he than an aſs, and leſs than a mule 3 the firſt, | form of proceſs ; and that the muſſelmans, 
im they (ay is of fine ſilver, the ſecond gold, | who kill unbelievers, deſerve paradiſe, In a 
le- the third precious ſtones, where there is an | ſhort time aſter Mabomet s death, above two 
lo angel, betwixt whoſe two hands is 70,000 | hundred different comments upon this book 
ate days journey, and that is always reading; were publiſhed ; whereupon Meobavia, ca- 
um the fourth is of emerald, the fifth cryſtal, | lyph of Babylon, ſummoned an aſſembly at 
be- the ſixth the colour of fire, and the ſeventh | Damaſcus, to reconcile ſo many dif; 
la- , a delicious garden, watered with fountains, | opinions; but finding it impoſſible, hechoſe 
it, and rivers of milk, honey, and wine, with | fix of the moſt learned Mahometans out of 
the divers ſorts of trees always green, and ap- | the aſſembly, and ſhut them up apart, with 
ny- ples whoſe kernels are changed into girls, | a command to write what they thought beſt, 
een ſo handſome and ſweet, that if one of them and moſt agreeable to their judgment; which 
nt ſhould (pit into the ſea, the waters thereof being done, theſe ſix books called the Meoran 
ere would be bitter no more. This paradiſe, they | to this day, were compiled and kept, and all 
and ſay is guarded by angels, one of which has | the reſt were caſt into the river, with ſevere 
but 2 cow'r head, with 40,000 knots in his | and ſtrict prohibitions neither to ſpealt teath 
ob- - horns, and that it is 40 days journey from | or act any thing contrary to what was con- 
the one knot to the other z others with 70 | tained in thoſe fix books: Notwith! 
able mouths, and every — 70 tongues, and | which, there are four different ſects; the firſt 
ick that each tongue praiſes God 7 times a day and moſt ſuperſtitious, formed by Rabbi Me- 
Ati- in vo different idioms. Before the throne of | lich, is embraced by the Moors and Arabi- 
Y . - God there are 14 wax candles lighted, which | ans z the ſecond commonly called the I- 
etan _ contain.go years journey from one end to the | ian, according to the tradition of + Holy, 
y of other that all the apartments of heaven are | which is the moſt rational, followed by 
rian _  garviſhgd, with whatever may be conceived | Perfant; the third is that of Omor, and thb. 
e.. + moſt pompous, rich, and magnificent ; that | n 2 
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ALD 
fet up by Oda, which is the moſt fottiſh 
iu idohzed by the Torters. a t 
ALOE (8. a particular or retired part of 

a rom or chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade 
or other ornament, for a particular purpoſe, 
_ mn of containing a bed ofſtate, c. alſo (mall 
open ſammer- houſes or ſeats in gardens, 
with s circular dome or covering, are of- 

tentimes ſo calle. | 
ALDBO'ROUGH (s.) a market. town in Sef- 

Folk, 76 computed, and 38 meaſured miles 
from Lendon, both ſtrongly and pleaſantly 

fityated in the valley of Slowghden, having 
the ſea on the eaſt, and the river Ald on the 
welt: It hath three ſtreets in'a row, and is 

a commodious harbour for ſeamen and fiſh- 
ermen; upon which account it is fully in- 

habited by theſe ſort of people. It is a town 
corporate, governed hy two bailiffs, ten ca 
pital burgeſſes, and 24 inferior officers; it 

ſends two burgeſſes to parliament z it has a 

market weekly on Saturdays, and a fair 

nually on the 26th of Apri. 
ALDEBA'*RAN(S.) among the Aftronomers, is 
the name of one of the fixed ſtars called 
reyal, in the fourth degree of Gemr nr, of the 
ſame nature wiih Mars, and which the af- 
trologers (ay threatens death or danger, be- 
ing in the aſcendant with the luminaries, or 
with Mars or Saturn. 
A'LDER A.) an old Saxon word fignifying 
% Or chief ; alſo a tree that grows com- 

monly in bogs or watery grounds. 
A'LDERMAN (S.) the ſecond degree of nobi 
lity among the Anglo- Saxons, and now the ſe- 
cond degree in cities or corporations; the 
mayor being the head, the aidermen next, 
and the common council the third or low. 
eft degree, / ö . þ 

A'LDERMAN (S.) this word is derived from 
| the Sauen word ca/dorman, that is, a ſenior, 

or alderman, which by degrees came to ſtand 
for perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, becauſe 
ſuch were choſen to diſcharge the higheſt of 
fices, being thoſe whoſe long experience ren 
. deied them moſt capable, and whoſe birth 
and fortunes made them moſt conſpicuous; 
and as they were generally entruſted with the 
overnment of the counties, inſtead of ſay 
ing the gayernor, it was faid the celdorman 
of ſuch a county ; and by degrees this word 
. cams to fignify the governor of a county or 
city. While the heptarchy laſted, theſe offi - 
. cers were only during the king's pleaſure; at 
. & they became during life, at leaſt for the 
. moſt part. Aſter the Danes were ſettled in 
- E-gland, the title of ea/dorman was changed 
_ - Intothatof earl, and the Normans introduced 
_ that of count, which, tho' different in its ori. 
_ ginal fignification, meant however the ſame 
dignity. There were ſeveral ſorts of ealder- 
men; ſame. were properly only governors of 
-. © province or county; others were owners 
s of their province, holding it as a fee of the 
crownz' ſo that it was always conſidered as 
Þaicel of the ſtate, Thoſe ca/dermen or carls 


, 


* 
. 
— 


ALE 

were honoured with the titles of rr ſub- 
regult , princefs, patrien, and ſometimes rex, 
' Theſe who were only governors, had the ti- 
tle of ea/dormen of fuch a county, exprefſed 
ſometimes in Latin by the term cn The 
firſt adminiftred juſtice in their own name, 
and appropriated to their on uſe all the 
profits and revenues of their reſpectivs coun- 
ties; The laſt adminiſtred juſtice in the 
king's name, and had only ſome part of the 
profits aſſigned them : A third fort of ealdor- 
men were thoſe, who upon account of their 
high birth bore the title without any autho. 
rity, out of which rank the governors were 
commonly choſe. There were alſo inferior 
ealdormen in cities and boroughs, who were 
only ſubordinate magiſtrates, who adminiſ- 
ter d juſtice in the king*s name, and were de- 

| t on the great caldormen or early, 
which by the name of a/derman ſtill continues 
among us ts thoſe inferior officers, whilſt 
the others are called earl only. The office 
of caſdor mas was wholly civil, and had'no- 
thing to do either with military or eecleſi- 
aſtical aff.irs, What power each of them 
had, is not eaſy to determine; but they were 
all obliged tobe qualified with ſome know- 
ledge in the law, their buſineſs being to try 
cauſes, and to take up c ntroverſies accord ng 
to their ſeveral commiſſions. In the Saxon 
Times, the biſhop and the -a/dorman ſt toge- 
ther in the court to try ceuſes, the one procee- 
ding by the canons, and the other by the com- 
mon law, Part of the c juriſdiction 
was to examine the arme, and to raiſe the mi- 
litia withio ſuch a diitri&, in order to ſup- 
preſs a riot,ar:d execu/etheſentence of a court 
of juſtice. He had hkewiſe the cognizance of 
houſe breaking, robbing,-&c. Nor was it 
lawful for any perſon to remove from one 
place to another without a certificate from 
the a 'derman. Now at this time alder men are 

- aſſociates to the mayor or civil magiſtrate of 
moſt of our municipal or corporate cities or 
towns, who form a kind of council, and te- 
gulate matters relating to the policy of the 
place: Sometimes they alſo take cognizance 
of civil and criminal matters, but very rarely, 
and in particular caſes Their number is not 
limited, being in ſome places 6, and others 
26, out of which are annually choſe the 
mayors or chief magiſtrates, who at the ex- 
pi-ation of their mayoralty devolve again 
into aldermen, The 26 a/dermen of London 
preſide over the 26 wa'ds of the city, and 
when any of them die, the wardmote return 
two, out of h eh the lord mayor and al. 
dermen chu © one; Heretofore only the 21- 

| dermen who had been lord mayors, and the 
three eldeſt WhO had not yet arrived to that 
dignity, were juſtices of the peace; hut now 
they are all equally inveſted with that honour, 
ALE S. all drink” or liquor made of mah; 
but fince brewing is become ſo great a trade, 
| the milder or ſoſter ſort is called ale, and the 
Rar ſhier beer, ALE- 


— 


» 
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ALE 
E.CO'NNER-(S.) an officer choſen by 
a livery of the city of London to look 
after the meaſures of pots uſed in ale- houſes, 
ALE'CTO (S.) in the Heathen Mychology, was 
one of the furies of hell, &c. 
ALECTRY'OMANCY (S.) an antient ſort of 
divination, whereby ſome pretended to fore- 
tel future events z which 4 by 
ſuperſlitibuſly preparing a cock by ſome ma- 
gical — &c: and then fifting duſt 
or fine ſand upon ſome plane, and writing 
the alphebet thereon, and then ſprinkling 
barley or other grain thereon, from whence 
the cock pecking what he thought proper, 
thoſe letters from whence he had taken the 
grains being coll-Qed, were made into « 
ſentence, from whence the event was pre | 
tended to be known, 
ALE-DRA'PER (S.) one that ſells or retails 
ale in a publick houſe, 
publican or ale-bouſe- keeper. 
A'LEGAR (S.) ale grown ſour, or too tale to 
drink, and is uſed by the makers of white 
lead, dyers, &c, inftead of vinegar. 
A'LE-HOUSE (s.) a houfe, office, or ſhop, 
where ſtrong drink is retailed to ſuch per 
ſons as want to drink it. ) 
ALEMBECK (S.) a chymiſt's ſtill, made in 
the ſhape of an helmet, with a beak or noſe 
towards the bottom, by which the yapou 
deſcend. | 
ALERT (S.) briſk, lively, active, as it were 
upon the wing. 
ALE'SBURY, AYLE'SBURY or AVLSBURY 
(S. the largeſt and beſt market-rown in 
Buckingbambire, ſeated on a part of the 
river Tame, in the eaſt end of a fruitful vale of 
the ſame name. In William the Conqueror's 
time, it was a manor roys}, which he be- 
ſtowed upon his favourites, to hold of him 
ty this tenure, wiz, that they ſhould find 
litter or ſtraw for the king's bed and cham- 
bers whenever he ſhould come that way, and 
provide him bree ech in winter, and three 
green geeſe in ſummer, beſides herbs for his 
— and this they were to do rbrice a 
year, if the king came ſo often thither, At 
p:eſent the town confiſts of ſeveral large 
ſtreets, and the market-hou'e, which is a 
handſome building, ſtande in a kind of 
ſquare. It has a very convenient town- houſe, 
where the afſizes and feffions are annually 
held ; it is 44 computed, and 44 meaſured 
miles from London: The market, which is 
well ſtored with all manner of proviſions, is 
kept on Saturdays, and its principal fairs are 
held on the 2oth of Marchand Palm Monday. 
It is a borough- town, whoſe chief officer is 
a conſtable; put in by the lord of the manor, 
or choſe by theinhabitants, and confirmed by 
him z it ſends two members to parllament. 
LEXA*NDRINE” (A.) in Pemy, a met 
that confiſts(of two ſyllables more than a 
common heroick, ' | 


called al 


LI 
ALFRE'TON (s.) + market. town in . 
fire, ſuppoſed o have been firſt built 
ing Alfred, 100 computed, and 135 mea- 
ſured miles from London ; its merket- day is 
Monday: This town is much noted ior brew. 
ing very ſtrong and curious - taſted ae. 
A'LGEBRA S.) is the ſcience of univerfal 
quantity, whereby difficul- queſtions in ari h- 
metick and geometry are ſolved : The mo- 
thods uſed are two, vis. analytical, of the 
taking of that which is inquired after, as if 
it were known, and then going back by 
_ conſequences, until it be fund to be equil to 
ſomething really known; or elſe contraris 
wiſe ſynthetical, that is, the tzking of that 
which is wanted or known, and thence 
ceeding by conſequences to the diſcovery of 
what is inquired after. or u known. In this 
art, quantities or numbers are repreſented by 
letters, and ſometimes by figures alfo, (as 
there may be occaſion :) The advintages of 
thus expreffing quantit es is, that the num - 
bers with their everal ope ations, which in 
vuigar arithmetick would be loſt or ſwallow. 
ed up, in this are fr ordered and managed, as 
to be preſerved diſtin and in view, and at 
laſt produce a canon or rule for reſolving not 
only the particular queſtion propoſed, but in 
general, any other of the like nature, | 
ALGEBRAVICAL (A.) any thing that belongs 
to, or is performed by algebra. 
ALGEBRA'IST (S.) a perfon that reſolves 
queſtions by, or is ſkilled in algebra. - 
A'LGORISM S.) the practice of arithmetick, 
whether algebraical or numerical, 
A'LGORITHM (S.) the art of numerical 
computation, and particularly means the five 
rules of arithmerick, called numeration, ad- 
dition, ſudſtraction, multiplication, and di- 
viſio, 
ALHO'LLANTIDE (.) the firſt day of No 
vember, or All-Saints day. 
A'LIAS (Part.) alſo, another befides what 
has been already named. 
ALIEN S.) a ſtranger, or foreigner, one not 
born in the country, nor natural zed; who 
according to the common law of Eg, is 
incapable of inheriting lands till he be natu- 
ralized ; alſo in corporations, all are called 
foreigners, who are not freemen thereof by 
birth, ſervitude, purchaſe or gift, 
A'LIEN (V.) to transfer the property of a 
thing to ancther, to make over an eſtate to 
a perſon or family that was net the heir by 
birth, to difinherit thoſe who would other- 
wiſe have claimed it. | 
A'LIENABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
made over or conveyed to another, &c. 
A'LIENATE (V.) to eftrange or draw away 
the affect ions, to make over or give away 
to ſtran gers. 
A'LIENATED (A.) conveyed or made over 


to a ſtranger, 


{ALIENA'TION (S.) an eftranging, giving 


nature a8 are fitted to expe! poiſon, 


' 


LEXIWSARMICK- (A.) remedies of ſuch | - away, or m+king over to ftrange's, + A 
$, 


ALX 

[95.30 etc, by de coark of law 

Are GHT (V.) to diimount, or get 0 the 
back of an hotſe, ot ochet creatuie w 


AN rides, 

ALVKE (4.,) in the ſame manner or ſorm with 
another. 

ALIMENT (S.) any thing that feeds or ſup- 
ports nature, whether it be.animal; or vege· 
table nowriſhment or food ; in Pb 4, it 
r the converting the ſubſtance taken in 
at the mouth into chyle, in order to repair 
che continual decay of. the body, cauſed by 

rſpiration,, or otherwiſe, .. 

2 ENT AR V or ALIME/NTAL}A. Jnou- 

_ Fiſhing, feeding. ;, and in Anatomy, that pal- 

_ ſage in the body thro? hich the food paſſes 


* 


. 
ticles of fire lodge, nixi 
nt Cer wi TR RE 


or Ebullition ariſes. 
Folatil Alkakies are the volatile folks a- 
bounding in vegetables; ſo termed, becauſe 


npon. an application of ;an acid to them a 
fermentation inſues; 
ALKA'LIZATE BODIES 46's Con b 
. arethoſe whole pores ace ſo 3.45 to 
be capable of being pierced, . into a 
ſtrong motion by an acid. 
Aikalizate Sperit of Mine, in fry, a 
very ſtrong rich (pirit, that 2 omit fire 
hurns quite away without Jeaving avy dregs, 
and, will ſet fire to gun-pow 
ALBAIZA'TION | (S.) a converting to an 
aK 


is called the al:mertary, dut?, 
2 (S.) ſupport, maintenance, food ; 
in Law, what a woman may ſue her huſ- 
hand for, who is ſeparated from him without 
. +. being charged with t or adultery. . 
ALIQUA' NT PART, (S.) in Ari:bmetich,, is 
„ that which is not exactly contained any cer- 
_ tain number af times without leaving a re- 
mainder, as, 3 ig an aliguant part of 10, be- 
© cauſe it is contained z times and 1 over. 
ALIQUO' T PART (s. ) in Airthmetich, is tha 
number which js contained an exact number 
ol times in another number, without leaving 
* remainder, as, 5 i a0 obge part of 15, 
uſe 3 times. 5 18 15. 
ALISA'NDERS 8 ) the berb lovage. 
ALIVE (A.) that has ſenſe and — 2 A. 
3000S Animals ; and that has the fap circu- 
ting, &c. in Plant; in Ligzors, they ar 
ſo called, when they taſte briſk, K . 
ALIZEE'S (S.) a ſort of wind in the Caribbe 
- iſlands, which carries veſſels from Eft t 
In; they are very regular and periodical 
and blow at certain times of the year, in 
different parts of the Atlantic, Erbiopic, In- 
dian and Pacific ſeas. | 


A'LKAHEST (8.) in Chymiftry, a menſtruum 


- which ſome chymiſts pretend is ſuch an uni 


verſal difſolvent, that it will reduce all mixed} 


r into a liquor of its own ſubſtance, 
and yet retain its ſeminal power and natural 
orm imtire. 

ALK ALI 8.) the herb glaſs- wort or falt- 
wort 3 it is a ſort of ſea blite, and one of 

- the chief ingredients in making glaſs z in the 
common receiyed uſe and ſenſe of the word, 

it is any matter, which being mixed. with]. 


an acid, an CE or nor is], 


wh 


Alkali Salts are ace encloſed i in bene 
besaps or-beds of earth, = wth od, * 
the help of fire, + TS 

Fixed Allalies, in Chymifts 
by burning the plant kali, 2 and Making! 
a lixivium or lee of its aſhes, which being 
ſliltrated, and the moiſture evaporated by a 
gentle heat, the fixcd ſalt remains at the bot · 
tom of dhe veel this ſalt becoming by the 
* kts . in ich e. 


ALLEGIANCE (ö, 6dglity or obedience, the 


ALKANET (S.) the herb. commonly called 
Spernifp bugloſs. | 


ALKE'RMES IS. a (weet-meat, wherein the 


principal ingredient is the berries of kermes, 
deemed: an extraordinary reſtorative, and 
gat friend to nature, by its hutritive quality, 

ALL (Part.) the total, bu ſum, the aggregate, 
the whole, each and every one. 

ALLANTOVS ALLANTOT DES (S.) in 4. 
natomy, one of the coats inclofing the chrig 
ia the womb, inſerted between the amnion 
and chorien, and is a receptacle for the 
urine coming from the bladder by the navel 
and urachus, In ſeyeral beaſts, it is called 

- tunica | fargiquealis, it being ſhaped like a 
hog's pudding; but in men, and ſome beaſts, 
it is round. 

wa (S.)- in Botany, the aer tree is ſo 
cal 

ALLA'Y or ALLO/Y (S.) any ſort of metal of 
a mmeaner-or baſer ſort, that is mixed with 

- purer or finer ſort, as copper or any other | 

metal, with gold or Glver, in order to make | 


it harder and more workable, or to reduce 


it to the ſtandard, of the mint of any parti- 
cular̃ county; as here in England, to 11 
ounces 2 penny weights of pwe filver is put 
' 18 penny weights of alley or alley, which 
makes one pound weight of metal, of which 
the current coin is made. The flverſmiths 
have divers different quantities of = mixed 
vvich divers ſorts of work, of . which toys 
generally have the greateſt quantity, 20d 
© conſequently is the coarſeſt of metal. 
ALLA'Y (V.) to; eaſe, aſſwaze, or alleviate 
ſorrow or pain, to deboſe any metal by mix- 
ivg with it one of a leſſer value, to reduce 
- any; ſubſtance to a leſſer value, by putting 
to it one of a meaner nature, or different 
quality 3 in — it q up a 
pheaſant. 
ALLE DGE V.) — — W thing 


A 


2 a proof, to quote, , or bring 


1 


im precedents 
GA ON (S. Ya citation, or quot 


ol any, paſſage; a making any aſection 


by due proof. 


+GHUHOQ , bona 918 66 2/1 


mix- 


ALL 
natural duty which every fubyect ves (ard 
ra to keep; to his prince, according al þ 


— 
: 
: 


.' where he is born or ceſides. bens 
ALLEGORVZE (V.) to make uſe of allegories 
in one's ſpeech or writing, to explain a ſub- 
by ſuppoſing it to ha ve n 
well as a plain meaning 
A'LLEGORY (s.) a fabulous, figurative way 
ol ſpeaking, made uſe of by thoſe, who fay 
one thing and mean another, whetemn. the 
_ literal meaning of the words not to he re- 
garde d, but the deſign, moral, ar application 
of the fable ot figme is to be obſerved. 
ALLEGRO (A.) in Mac, ewe that the 
ought to be in a briſk, lively 
— but not too faft : If poco ſtands be- 
e, the maſick muſt be pet formed in ſome. 
| — a ſlower or graver manner than fingle 
allegro requires ;; if it be preceded by piu, the 
muſick muſt be ſomewhat taſter than a gro, 
and then is the quickeſt of all. In every ſwiſt 
moment, the player or finger muſt be care- | 
| ful to be diſtin, and not hurry himſelt into 
conſuſion, and his auditors-into uneaſine ſs 
by too much fire and precipitancy, 
ALLELUJAH, HALLELU'JAH or ALLE- 
LU'IAH (Part.) a word that frequently oc- 
curs in the Pſalms, and other parts of holy 
. writ, which, for its peculiar emphaſis in the 
| Hebrew language, remains generally — 
lated, meaning in 2 Praiſe ye 
* Lard!" 
ALLELU'JAH (S.) the berb French forrel or 
wood forrel. 


ALLEMA'NDA or ALMA (.) n certain ; 


air in muſick, always compoſed in common 
time; and condiſting of ewo parts or ſtrains, 
each of which muſt be played twice over in 
© a" grave fort of a manner, and yet at the 
- ſame time ſo ſprightly, as to be diverting to 
- the ear z of which Corelli Peas abun- 
dance of fine examples, 
ALLERVONS (S.) in Heraldry, are the mart- 
let or martinet painted without beak or feet ; 
| but they differ from the martlet in this, that 
their wings are expanded, themartlet's ſhut, 
Which are never painted fronting, as the 4/- 
lerions are. 1 
A'LLERTON, NORTH (S.) a market town 
in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, 166 com- 
Y , and about 190 mea miles from 
3 it hath but one ſtreet; about half a 
mile long, well- built ; it ſends two members 
to parliament, bath a good market weekly 
on Wedneſdays, for cattle,” corn, and other 
proviſions; and on the 24th of Auguft; one 
of the greateſt beaſt fairs in England. 
ALLEVIATE. (V.) to eaſe. allay, allwage, 
lighten, or leſſen grief or pain. 
ALLEVI A'TION (.) a comforting, - "ng, 
_ afſwaging, or lightening. ** 
A'LLEY (S.) a narrow ſtreet, lane or — 
where, tho* many houſes are built, yet carts, 


the conſtitution of the-kingdom or country | 


AL L. 
them; alſo an even, ſtraight walk ia a war- 
den, on each fide whereof are pftanted trees, 
hedges,” ſhrubs, or low plants, 2 briars, 
box- trees, c. Some make this difference 
between an alley and a patb, vx. that an 
alley muſt be wide enough for two people to 
walk abreaſt, whereas a path is undeter- 
mined. . In a Compartmert, it ſeparates the 
ſquares on a parterre ; in Perſpedtive, it is 
that which is larger at the entrance than 
at. the going out, 10 make the length ſeem 
greater. « ,.. 
Counter Alley, a little ally by-the Bide of a 
great. ode. 7 
Front Alley, a walk that goes from the 
front of a building, and if planted with trees, 
commonly called a wifla, or . 

——äßÿͤÿ or good 

crx. 

ALLIANCE (S.) an uniting families by mar- 
riages ; a league or covenant between ſtates 
or potentates, whereby they agree to; aſſiſt 
one another, in caſe e 
by their enemies. 

ALLTED (A.) joined or united by marriage, 
agreement, contract, or league. 

ALLTES (S.) ſtates or princes who baue en- 
tered into a league or covenant to help and 
defend one another. 

A'LLIGATE (V.) to tye, link, bind or faſten 


be | ALLIGA'TION (S.) joining, linking or tying 
together; . alſo a rule in Arithmerich, that 
teaches the mixing of commodities of diffe- 

tent ſorts and prices, ſo as to be fold at a 
given rate; and it is of rwo- ſorts, wits. 

Alligation medial, is when the quantity 
and price of ſeveral ſorts of goods is given, 

to find the rate at which the whole minture 
is to be ſold, 

Allgation Alternate, ſhews how th. mit 
goods of known and different prices, in ſuch 
proportion, that the whole mixture may be 

ſold at any rate between the n and 
hig heſt priſed co dities. 
ALLIGA “TOR S. Ja kind of crocodile in the 
ei Indi ; ie is an amphibious creature, 
and grows as long as it lives 3 ſome of them 
13 feet long, and of a proportional bulk ; 
they. ſmell ſo ftrong of muſk, that the _ 
and water they are in, is affected with it at 
a corſiderable diſtance, 

ALLIOTH (s.) a dar in the great bear's tail, 
of very great ſer vice to mariners in finding 
out the latitude, &c. 

ALLIO'TICES S.) medicines of the Caleaical 
kind, whoſe property is to alter and puri:y 
the blood by fermentation and -cleanfing, 
made up commonly of the roots of fow- 
thiſtle, cichory, fennel, endive, letties, _- 
rants, ſorrel, Ec. boiled. 

ALLOCA'TION'(S.) .} inthe Exchequer yin — 
lowing and paſſing any article in an aceuunt. 

 ALLOCA'TIONE FACIENDA (S.) ia the 


- coaches and other carrioges cannot-go-thro' 


Ex bequer, a wiit a: ta the lords of the 
cwealury, 


ALM 
treaſary, upon an officer's requiring certain 
ſums of money to be allowed him, which, 
by-virtue of his place, he has diſburſed. 
ALLO'DIAL or ALLO'DIAN (A.) that which 
is free of any incumbrance of ſervice or rent, 
* + Bb aliodial land: are free lands. Ty 
ALLO'DIUM-{(S.) in the Civi/ Law, a free- 
hold of an eſtate which any man holds of 
his own right, without having any obligation 
to another, and is oppoſed to feodum or fee, 
ALLO'NGE(S.)in Fencing, is a paſy or thruſt 
made by any perſon at his enemy. | 
ALLO'T (v.) to affign, give, or appoint ; 
alſo to divide into parts any whole thing, a5 
the cargo of a ſhip, or other large quantity 


of goods. 
Alletting of Goods, in Merchandize, ' is 
' when a ſhip's cargo or other large parcel of 
goods is divided into ſeveral parts, in order 
to be ſold, and the parties who buy them 
have their names writ upon ſeveral pieces of 
Paper, and by an indifferent perſon are fixed 
to ſeveral lots or parts z ſo that each perſon 
has that parcel, which anſwers to the lot 
with his name affixed to it. 
_ ALLO'W (V.) to grant, give, yield, permit, 
| (uffer, or indulge, | 
ALLO'WABLE (A.) lawful, fit, convenient, 
proper to be done, &c. , 
ALLOWANCE (S.) permiſſion, leave, con- 
ſent ; alſo a ſtipend, ſalary, income, &. 
 ALLO'Y- (S.) the ſame with allay. 
A'LL-SEED (S.) a plant ſo called, becauſe of. 
its great quantity of ſeed. 
ALLU'DE (V.) to ſpeak figuratively, or refer 
to ſomething not preſent. 


A'LLUM-(S. ) A kind of mineral ſalt of an acid | 


taſte, leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of ſweet- 
neſs, accompanied with a confiderable de 
tree of aſtringency. 6 

ALL MIS ATE (V.) to make beautiful, to 
decorate, adorn or make ſine; before print · 
ing was invented, certain perſons, called - 
lumuiners, made it a trade or buſineſs to paint 
the initial letters of manuſcripts in all man 

- ner of colours, and to gild them with filver 
and gold, as may till be ſeen in the vellum 
manuſcript bibles, &c. 

ALLU"MINGUS or A'LLUMY (A.) a rough 
clammy quality, feeling ot taſting like al- 
lum; alſo any thing ſoaked or laid in a dif. 
ſolution thereof in common water. 

ALL RE VJ) to entice, wheedle, deceive, 
beguile, or decoy by any  artifice, - &c, to 
bring or draw to the lure or bait. 

ALLURINGNESS or ALLUREMENT (S.) 
temp ing neſs, decoying, ſtriving by ſome ar- 
tifice to work upon a perſon, m order tc 
2 or bring him over to do a particular 
thing | 

ALLU'SION (S.) when any thing is ſpoken or 
writer with reference to ſome other matter 

or thing, - 

ALMACANTHERSOr ALMUCA*NTHER:, 


ALM 
gined to paſs through all the degrees of the 
meridian : Their uſe is to ſhew the height 
of the fun or ſtars; being laid down upon 
ſeveral quadrants, are there called parallels 
of altitude. IT bo? 

A'LMAGEST (S.) the celebrated treatiſe of 
the ſphere wrote by Prolemy, which by way 
of eminence is ſa called; notwith | 
ſ me famous aſtronomers of later date have 

, wrote bo ks, under the ſame title, as Riccio- 
luis Ned Alma , S.. ' 

ALMA'IN (S.) a German, or native of Ce 
many z alſo an sir or tune in muſick, called 
alſo an almind, &c, which fee, * + 

A'LMANACK (S.) as now uſed, is that book 
or inſtrument in which is recounted the days 
of the week, month or year, both common 
and particular, diſtinguiſhing the faſts and 
feaſts from the common days by proper 

. marks ; pointing out allo the ſeveral changes 
of the moon, eclipſes, c. and as theſe par- 
ticulars differ in different countries, ſo do the 
almanacks alſo one from another. 

ALMIGHTY (S.) omnipotent, all- powerful, 
one of the attridutes of God, applicable to 
no created being whatever. 

A'LMONARY (S.) a treaſury for the buſineſs 
of charity or alms. 


a thick ſhell, and thin ſkin, growing upon a 
pretty tall tree, reſembling a peach-tree, ſre- 
quent in Germany, France, and many other 
countries ; they are of two ſorts, the ſweet 
and the bitter: Ares rod, which bore 
blofſoms and fruit in the wilderneſs, was of 
the wood of the almond-tree. In Refinery, 
thoſe furnaces where they ſeparate the metal, 
that is mixed among the coals, in the pots, 
c. are called almond furnaces. - | 
A'LMONER or  A'LMNER (S.) one who 
looks after, or manages the alms or charity 
of a king or prince, commonly a dignified 
clergyman, called lord almoner, or lord bigb 
almoner, who has the forfeiture of all deo- 
dands, the forfeitures by accidental murders, 
and the goods of ſel:-murderers, wh.ch he 
is to diftcrbute to the poor, By an antient 
cuſtom, he had a privilege to give the firſt 
diſh from the royal table, to ſuch poor per- 
ſons as he pleaſed, or inflead thereof an alms 
in money: He alfo diſtributes daily to 24 
men, nominated. by the pariſhioners of the 
pariſh adjacent to the king's refidence, to 
each four pence in money, and an alms of 
bread and ſmall beer, each perſon firſt te- 
. peating the Creed and Lord's Prayer in pre- 
- ſence of one of the king's chaplains, deputed 
by the lord «/mazer to be his ſut-2/moner, who 
is alſo to ſcatter new coin'd two. pences in 
the towns, and places, thro* which the king 
po ſſes in dus progreſs. He has alſo the charge 
of ſeveral poor penſioners to the court below 
ſtaire, conſiſting of ſuch as have ſpent their 
. youth, and become ſuperannuated in the 


(8.) circles parallel 40 the hotzon, in. 
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A'LMOND (S.) a nut, or fruit incloſed within 
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hold” fervants as died poor, and were not 

able to @ for their wives and children, 

whom he duly pays; under the lord almoner 

* a ſub- almener, a yeoman, and two grooms 
of the almonry, choſe by his lordſhip. 


ALMONRY or A'LMRY (S.) the office or 


where ſuch alms are diſtributed. 
MOST (Part.) wanting but a little, near 
the matter, place, or thing. 


ALMS (S.) ſuch charitable benefaRtions as 


are given to the poor, to relieve their im- 


— —— repro: 
viſion for t 


NLMS. HOUSE (s.) a place built und en- 


for the entertainment and relief of a 
certain number of poor, aged, or diſabled 

s of either ſex, and ſometimes of both, 
It the-expence of a private perſon-or per- 
- ſons, anddiffers from an hoſpital only in be- 
ing lels and more confined to the particular 
directions of the donor or truſtees. ' 


A'LNWICK. (S.] a pretty good town in Nor. 


.thamberland; with a market on Saturdays, 
- diſtant 246 computed, . and 268 meaſured 
miles. from London, 

A'LOES ($-);, a "ſort of tree that comes from 
the Indies, about eight or ten ſeet high, at 
the head of it ig a large” bunch of . leaves, 
which are thick and indented, broad at bot- 
tom but growing narrower toward the 
point, and about four foot in length. The 
- bloflonris red ivtermixed with yellow, and 
double like a pink ; the fruit is round like a 
large pea, white and red. The juice of the 
leaves is drawn out by cutting them, and 
catching the liquor in bottles, The wood is 

- exocading fregrant, eſpecially when burnt ; 

dot ſome rezet the tree and affirm, that 
the plant is the true aloe, the leaves whereof} A 
_ are about two inches thick, prickly and 
chamfer d, in the middle whereof riſes a 
ſtem, which bears a white kernel; extremely 
| light and almoſt round; from theſe leaves an 
exceeding bitier juice is extracted, which pu. 
rifiesdead bodies waſhed therewith from pu- 
treſaction. There are many ways of extract. 
ing the juice, and making it into the drug 
commonly going under this name, which we 
forbear mentioning here, referring t0- "the 
noted herbalifts upon this head. 

ALOE/TICKS (S.) medicines that have #445 
a ruling drug in their compoſition, ' -- 

ALO'FT (Part.) on high, far — one's 
reach 3 & word common with ſeamen, by 
whom it is principally uſed, 

ALONE (Part.) by one's ſelf, without com- 
pany, retired, 

ALONG (Part.) forwards, or towards, one's 
Journey's end, as to ge ah; alſo ftretched 
out at full length, as be her all a/ongs 

ALOO'F. (Part) a Sea Term, fignifying that 


the ſleerſman ſhould. keep the ſhip cloſe to 


the wind ; but in common Speech, it fignifies 
to ſtagd at a diſtance. 


ALOFECY ($ ) the diſeaſe called fer:gvit or 


* 


ALT 


ſeurf, which affect the patient in ſuch a 
manner, that the hair falls from the head by 
the roots, 
ALOU'D part.) in a ſtrong tone, or audible 
voice ; plain and eaſy to be heard. 
A'LPHA (S.) the firſt letter in the Greet al- 
phabet;, anſwering to our A; ſometimes 
uſed metaphorically for one firſt in order, 
A'LPHABET ($.). the whole collection of 
letters in any language, diſpoſed in the or- 
der of that particular nation or people. 
ALPHARE/TICAL (A.) ny thing that be- 
_ to, or is put in the ſame order with 


the alphabet, 

ALPHO/NSINE TABLES (8.) certain aftro- 
nomical tables, compoſed by the command 
and under the direction of H/pbonſur, king 
of Cafile, - who is reported to have ſpent 
402,000 crowns in compleating the work, 
and honoured it with a . wrote oy 
his own hand. 

ALREADY (Part.) ſomething done and paſt | 
beſore the time you are naw ſ 

A'LRESFORD: (S.) a market and borough- 
town in Hampfhire, 47 computed, and 60 
meaſured miles from Landes, governed by. 
a bailiff and eight burgeſſes; it has weekly 
a great market on Thurſdays, for ſheep and 
all ſorts of provifions, and two fairs yearly 
on Holy Thurſday and Mrdſummer.day, The 
whole town was burnt down on  Moy-day, 
1610 ; fince when the market-houſe and 
many of the dwelling houſes are handſomely 
rebuilt with brick. 

A'LSO (Part.) this as well as that, or this 
matter or thing now ſpeaking of, and ſome 
other — or _ both confidered * 


compared 
A'LSTON. MORE (S. ) a large fregeting bai- 
liwick town in Cumberland, built on æ hill, 
at the bottom-of which runs the Tine ; it 
has a market on Saturdays, and is 209 com- 
puted, and 250 meaſured miles from London, 
ALT (A.) in Mc, ſignifies thoſe particular 
notes or parts that are above the common 
ſyſtem, or five lines, ſhrill, &c. 
A'LTAR (S.) à fort of table, which the old 
heathens made uſe of to offer ſacrifice to 
their gods ; who, as they had three ſorts of 
deities, ſo there were three ſorts of aitars : 
Thoſe for the celeſtial gods were raiſed high 
from the floor, as a middle-fized man could 
make uſe of them ; thoſe for their infernal 
gods were placed in a little trench below the 
ſurface of the ground ; and the terreſtrial 
deities had their altar, ſet upon the ground, 
a very little raiſed, flagged with ſod and co- 
vered with vervain. Among the Jew there 
was great variety of a/tars, and allo in the 
primitive Chriſtian church, and even to this 
day in the Reman Catholick church z but the 
church of England, and all the reforwed 
churches, diſcontinue the name, and have 
aboliſhed the doctrine that ſupported the uſe. 


ALTER (V.) ts change a thang — 
| or 


ALU 
form ts another, tb vary dr turm one's re 


ſolutiom to a different matter te he it uns 
formerly. n 


ERA (A.) that may be varied, 


changed, or put _ STOLL or con- 
ti tion. "I "= U 401 (.01) Al 
ALTERATION 1(S. van fort o change or 
variations whatever, 044 
A'LTERATIVES - (S:) in Phe are Tock 
- medicines, that by low, abdalmoſt-imper- 
ceptible meant work upon the tonftiturton, 


608 5. 


- ebreefting the maligdancy of 'the'tamovurs, 


and them Hhentehfulyo of 550 
A'LTERCATE (V. ) to ſquabbls,” contend, 
ſcold or wrangle.- eien 
ALTERCA/TION Sher conten 

tien, wrangling; diſput ing 
ALTERNATE 4 ALTERNATIVE [A.) 
_ whatever is done by turns, or one after ano- 
ther 3: in Goonzrtry, alter gate ungles arc thoſe 
which are formed by a line cuttim g or croſſ- 
{-ingitwo or more parallel tintes,and are on 
the e fides of the cutting hne, e one 
- below the fiſt paratiel, and the 
the ſecond, In the doetriye-of Michal 
8 alternate proportiot ĩi where the 
Antececlent of one ratio is to it conſequent, 
ns the antecedent of another is to its conſe- 
quent, the ſame ratio holding alternately, by 
» changing the antecedents into tonſequents, A 
26. 4, 6, 1. and 2. 6. 4. 1. When ap- 
Phe te Heraldry, it is uſed in — 0 the 


+ Gtuation..of the quarter. 
ALTERNA'TION (s.) a. # changing by 
turns, or one alter A ringing 
--of bells. 
ALTHO*® (Part.) a ſudden 2 — 


ing aſſurance of doing ſomething, —— 2. 
nother perſon ſhould uſe his deAveur to 
prevent it. N (44 wy: 1 
ALTFMETRY (S.) che aehmuakuring per- 
pendicular and oblique wehe wender ac- 
cefible-or inacce ſſible. 
ALTITUDE (S.) the height of any thing a- 
- bove the eye of the beholder 3 and in a 
Geometrical Sen ſe, is the "third d men), or 
what properly conſtitutes or makes #body 3 
ndnd in this ſenſe it is called rbiνỹf . 
ALTOGE'THER (Fart. ) — 1 ſolely, 
quite. 
A'LTON-($S.) x tolerable town in Hewpſbire, 
— a great market on Saturdays, about 
39 computed, and ;o meaſured milos di- 
* from London. 
ALTRYNCHAM (S.) a fine ſmall — 
tovvn in Cbeſbrre, 137 computed, and 152 
© meaſured miles from London, governed by a 
mayor, Sc. whoſe market is — on Sa- 
5 turdays, and fair on the 25th of 
ALrus or ALT (S.) a Mufica! 82 ögnify- 
ing the counter tenor, or upper part perſorm - 
echby men, particularly in vocal mufick, 


- that performed and women bein 
- called the — _ p 


«ther above | 


KM 


bottom, ſet one n the top be ther, to 


ſoblime any thing in 2 chymtem fnice. 
A'LVEARY (S.) 4 bee hive, or plate where 
bees are nouriſhed ; in An that part, 
or inward cavity of the , where cho wax, 
as bred, is ſo called. TI 
ALVE!OLL\S;) the ſockets," or woſſow cel 
; ties ofthe jaws, where) the en Ark My \ | 
A'LWAYS Pan.) comin vally; inceffetly, e. 
ver, referring to'time puſt and th beet, 2A 
A (v.) the prefent tenſe of tHe vert _— 
tive 19s, and means a pern ifrimedine 
ſpeaking of himſelf, as, I ,. wot meth — 
AMANN Purt:) in the Sia apt 
des yielding, ſubmirring, or ftriking the &. 
tal; in common Aer, it means doing a 
thing with one's utmoſt power or ubinty, 
as, \becomes| b main, 1. „% "he improves 
much, or comes forward very faſt; 4lſo in 
the game or play with dice called bar, 
the firſt number from g̃ to 9. both inclufive, 
(Narivthrown, is Called the mart or in 
AMALOAMA TR (V.) with the is 
to nu mercury with gold, -filver, or other 
metals, to reduce it to a ſiae pdwder be paſte. 
— {5 the W me- 
by quickfitver di mercur 
1 8.) metals r acdd:tb 
— — by che help of quickſiloer. 
DNS 8.) ofie- ee hits e. 
abother dictates, a clerk, α 0 et 


AMA ss (V. to heay apf or collec together 
- great quantities of money, * 8 
of any kind Whatever 8 

A'M MATORY (9s philtre or charm eee 

love. N 

An sts (8) —— of fight; the 

| * ſeemingly-not affectec ; it is uſu- 

ally called the Furra ſer eus. 

AMA ZE (V.) rn, aſtoniſd, dont, 
confound, frighten, ' 

AMA'ZONS\S.) & certain wartike nation of 
women of $z+matia, on the river Thermodon : 
They permitted no men to live anongthem ; 

and i by the converſation Hieb hey Had 
wittr the men of neighbouring countries once 

_ a'year,, they a: — forth any male children, 
they deſtroyer} them as ſoon 2s borm ; but 

took great care” of the ſemales, und bred 
them to arms. On the left ſide, their boſom 

was uncovered 3 they burnt one of their 
breaſts, that it Arbe not hinder them in the 
uſe of their how, and the other was preſerved 
to ſuckle their giris: They are faid to have 
extended — empire as'far as 'Epbeſus in 
Ai; but coming into Exrope,” were de- 
ſeated by the Athenians under Theſeur, Some 
authors imagine there is no more in the 
whole account; than that it was cuſtomary 
for the women to go to war along with 
the men, and that all the other Parts of their 
hiſtory are fabulous, ' 

A*MBAGE(S: )a ridiculous, far- fetched circum- 

locution, by which the proper argument or 


ALUDELS (s.) thoſe pots or glafſes without 


* 


iſcourſed on, is quite run away from, 
p AMBAR- 


I 


AMB 


AMBARVA'LIA (S.) certain feſtivals; or ra- 


ther hatlowings of the ground, and harveſts, } 


= by the Roman before they went to 
reaping 3' at which time they carried a fow 
with pigs um ee times round the field, one of 
the company all that while, with an oaken 
garland on his head, ſinging the praiſes of 
Ceres 3 which done, they poured out wine and 
milk upon an altar, then ſacrificed the ſow. 
AMBA'SSADOR ($.) ſee Bd. 
AMBA'SSADRESS (S.) a woman that is ſent 
of an err and to buſmeſs for ano- 
ther ; alſo the wife of an amhafſador, 
A'MBER(S. ) a yellow, tranſparent; gummous, 
or bituminous ſubſtance, of a reſmnous taſte, 
and ſmell like oil of turpentine. 
A MBER-GREASE (8. a fragrant drug. of a 
greyiſvoraſh colour it melts like wax, and 
is 2 both as a perfume anda cordial 5 it 
is found in ſeveral parts of the ocean, upon 
- the coafts of Ae and the Indian ſhore; 
tobeamixture of wax and honey, 
which being hardened by the ſung by tailing 
into the ſea, is there brought to-perieQtion. 
There are many. other opinions relating to 
- this matter, but what ſupports this is, that 
from a mixture of wax and honey an eſſence 
very ſimilar may be extracted, and that large 
pieces have been found before id reached its 
full maturity; that upon being broke were 
found to contain Wax and honey im the 
middle of then. 
AMBIDEXTER (8.) b who has the 


uſe of both his bands alike ; M.taphorically, 
one who plays the Jack on both ries ; ; and 


in a Lato Senſe, a juror who takes money of 
both parties for giving his verdict. 

AMBIDE'XTROUS (A.] appeftaining or be- 
long ing to the mean and baſe practice of ſid - 
ing with contrary parties at the fame time, 
in order to make advantage of both. 

A'MBIENT (A.) any thing that ſurrounds, 
encompaſſes, or is all about another thing; 
particularly ap 
encircles all other bodies in this lower world. 

AMBIFA'RIOUS (A. ) one who ſpeaks with a 
double. meaning ; à deceitful ſpeech, that 
may bear ſeveral interpretations. 


AMBUGENAL A.)] in Geometry, relates to an | 


hyperbola, Which has one of its legs. in- 
ſcribed, and the other creumſcribed. 

AMBIGUITY or - AMBI'GUOUSNESS ($.) 
doubtfulneſs, double-meaning, obſcurity, 
any thing, that leaves or keeps the mind in 
ſuſpenſe hat to determine, or which fice 
of the queſſiom to take, 

AMBI/GUGUS.{ A.) doubtful, uncertain, un- 
determined. 

A'MBIT (8.9 Grometrical Term, figrifyiogthe | 


boundaryy-out line, or circumſetence of boy b 


figuce, regular or irregular,» 
AMBUTION. S.) vehement deſite of: great- 
ne's or fame, a thirſt after power, a reſtieſſ. 
neſs, that cannot bear any EY . 
honour, 


92 government or 
8. 


to the common air, that 


, 


AME 
AMBYTIOUS (A.) greedy of praie; e. 


d power 

A'MBLE (v5 to mince or mimick, to play 
the wanton ; in Her ſes, changing fides at 
each ſtep or remove, both n ene 
ſide being lifted up together. 

A'MBLESIDE (8) in Wefmoreland, a town 
whoſe market is held on Wedneſday, 206 - 
computed; and 250 meaſured miles from 
London. 4 

A MBLIGON (8. ) a figure whoſe angles ars 
obtuſe, or larger than a right angle, viz, 
containing more degrees, 

AMBLIGO'NIAL (A,)obtuſe- angled. | 

A'MBRESBURY (S.) in Mabie, a — 

tient town, but the 1 
now almoſt diſuſed. + 

AMBRO'SIA-(S,) any thing that is exceeding 
pleaſant to the taſte; among the Hachen, 
it was what they feigned their gods and ad. 
deſſes regaled themſelves with; likewiſe-the 
herb called the oak of Feruſalem, —__ 

AMBS ACE or AMMS-ACE (8.) a term 
in Gaming, when two aces are thrown at 
one time. b 

AMBULA'TION (S.) walking, or moving 
from place to place; in Phyfch, it is the 
ſpreading of. a gangrene. 

A'MBURY,- A'NBURY. (S.) that diſeaſe in 
horſes and-cows, that ſhews itſelf by break- 
ing out in ſpongy ſwellings full of blood; 

A'MBUSH,. A'MBUSHMENT or AMBUS. 
CA'DE (8.) 3 hiding or concealing one 
ſelf, a lay ing in wait to ſurprize at unawares; 
particularly uſed in military Affairs, when 8 
detatehment of ſoldiers lie concealed in 
wood, or other convenient place, to le 
cept the enemy's provifion or ammunition; 
and alſo the place where the an i done, 

is ſometimes ſo called, 


* 


[a MRLCORN (S.). French rice, or grain of 


which ſtarch is made. 

AME'N (part.) may it be fo, let it be ſa, 1 
agree, wiſh, or defire it may be ſo, az the 
matter before ſpoke ſpecified j in which ſenſe . 
the chutch puts it at the end of every 

AME/NABLE (A.) of an eaſy or affable diſ- 

poſition ; and in Law, it is uſed for a wo- 

man's ſubmitting herſelf to the governance 
of her huſband, 


N 


|AME/ND; V) to improve in art, to reform 


or correct what has been done amiſs, to be- 
have better than are. 

AME' NDABLE (A.) that which may be made 
better, or that may be improved or reme- 
died. 

AME/NDMENT. 8.) improving, growing 

| better,correfting what is amiſs; in Law, 

it is retifying, or ſupplying a miſtake; ; or 

"omifſion im a - proceſs, diſcovered before 

judgment. 

AMkE'NDs (S.] an equivalent, or ſatisfaQion 
f-r an injury done, or a favour received, 
AME'NITY (8.) the pleaſantneſs of a garden, 

the of any charming obje@. 

ag: AMERCE 
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AMM 

AMPERCE(V.)to puniſtt hy laying a fine upon 
an fender. at the diſcretion of the court. 

AME'RCEMEN Ter AME/RCIAMENT (s.) 


2 penalty, mult or fine charged or aſſeſſed | 


dy the peers or equals of a perſon, ſor an of 
ſence done ; or a pecuniary puniſhment in- 
fied upon offenders at the mercy of the 
- goutt, ia which it differs from a fine, which 
i a mult aſcertained by ſtatute. 
A'MERSHAM or A'GMONDSHAM (S.) a 
- "mall maiket and borough-town in Bucking- 
FORE: that ſends two members to parlia- 
it is no corporation, and its chief 
8 rates are burgeſſes; it has a fair on 
bi ſun Monday, and its market is weekly 
-: on "Tueſdays; it is 24 computed, and 29 
meaſure! miles from London, 
A'METHYST (s.) a precious ſtone of a deep 
violet colour, the ninth in place upon the 
 -breaſt: plate of the Few:ſþ high, prieſts, upon 
vrhich the name Ifachar was engraved ; it is 
reported to refiſt poiſon, and prevent drunk 
enneſe ; in Heraldry, it ſign fies the · purple 
Colour in the coat of à nobleman; in Gentle- 
mens E ſcutcheons, it is called pur pure q and in 
ſpvereigu Princes, it is called mercu 
AMBRA 'CTUOUS (A.) full of turnings and 
windings, like a maze in fine gardens. 
A*'MIABLE-(A.) lovely, defirable, charming, 
deautiiul j in Arichmerich, thoſe numbers 
that are mutually equal to each other's ali. 
* parts are called "amiablenumbert, ſuch 
* 284 ard 220 ; the aliquot parts of 284. 
ave 142, 71, 4, 2; f, the ſum of which is 
© #26; and the aliquot parts of 220 are 110, 
355 44, v2, 20, 10, 10, 5, 4, 2,1, the 
01 whereof is 284. 
A *MYABLENESS{S. )lovelineſs, defirableneſs, 4 
charmingneſs. 
AMIA'NTUS (S.) a fort of ſtone like allum, 
> which being put into thefire, does not viſi- 
_ bly conſume ; ſomo call it earth. flax, others 


1 


falamanders hair. 
— ) freindly, courteous, loving, 
© ind, peaceable. 


AMICABPLITY or A'MICABLENESS (8. ) 
courteouſneſs, frendimeſs, kindneſs, Peace- 

by #dlenveſs. ; 

2 (S.) friendſhip, kindneſs, love, af- 

ection 

. umON (8. ) the firname ol Jupiter, wor- 
- - 'Thipped under the ſhape of u ram; alſo the 

name of one of  Ler's Tons by his youngeſt 

** Viughter, from whom”. Prang the Amms- 
ee. d 45.401} 3&4, 

ar MONITES (S.) the offspring As Lor's ſon 
enned — j+ who inhabited that part of 
Sore on Be called by Jeſeobus the hollow, after 

pelled the Zangumins. Upon the 

death of — bey invaded the land of Ca- 
ran, and made the Iſraelites tributaries ; 

bur at length being defeated, their country 
was harraffed by Ferbribab, In the reign of 

«© $346), they again invaded Canaan under their 


AMP 
all the right eyes of thoſe they ſubdued ; but 
Saul overthrew them, and deſtroyed the 
greateſt part of their army ; afterwards 
they were ſubdued by Job, vanquiſhed and 
made tributary by Jacbam, and defeated by 
Fudas Maccabeu. 

AMMUNTTION (s. J all ſorts of warlike ſtorey 
or proviſions, whether corn, arms, powder, 
ball, &c. prepared, or laid up, for the uſe of 
an army, by ſea or land. 

A'MNESTY or A MNISry ($;) 3 general 
pardon or act of oblivion granted by a prince 
to his ſubjets, by edi, proclamation, or 
otherwiſe; upon an accommodation or a. 

with them after a;rebellion or ge- 
neral de ſection; it is alſo applied to treaties 
between two or more foreign powers, im- 
porting, that all former acts of hoſtility ſhall 
be paſſed by,/and buried in oblivion, as tho 
they never had been. 

A'MNION or AMNIOS (S.) that membrane 
or ſkin with which the ſncutin the word is 
immediately covered. 

AMORO'SO (S.) a lover, 2 gallant, 000 who 
deals much with the ladies. * 

A'MOROUS (A.) of à loving, - kind diſpo- 

ſition; one who delights in love matters. 


deject 

AMOU'NT(S.) the — the total, the charge 

or value of a th: I. 

AMOU'NT (v.) tg get or riſe up, to aſcend ; 
alſo to come to a certain charge or value, 
AMO'URS (S.) affairs of love, intrigues with 

women in the criminal way. 

AMOU'SES (S.) counterfeit gems, artificial 
precious 
AMPHEMERI'NUS (S.) a diſtemper that 

comes every day as an ague or fever. 

| AMPHYUBIOUS (A.) of both ways or kinds ; 
ſuch creatures as live both on land and in 
the water, ſuch as frogs,. caſtors, . otters, 
tortoiſes, ſea-calves, crocodiles, &c. 

AMPHIBOLO'GICAL (A.) ſomething that 
belongs to A doubtful, undeter- 
. minate. 

AMPHIBO/LOGY (S.) an obſcure way of 
ſpeaking or writing, ſo that the ſenſe may 

de taken two contrary and oppoſite ways : 
The Eng/if language is not ſo liable to this 
abuſe, as the French and other modern 
tongues are, nor they ſo much as the Latin, 

AMPHISCII 8.) thoſe people who live be- 
tween the tropicks ; ſo called, . becau'e ac- 
cording to the fun's coming up to the two 
ſolſtices, the ſhadow changes, and falls 
ſametimes on the right, and ſometimes on 
the left hand. 

AMPHITHE'ATRE (S.) a large ſtructure, 
built either round or oval, with ' rows of 
ſeats or benches, for the convenience of 
ſeeing fights ſhewn in the area of it ; the 
ground was covered with ſand, that the 


gladiators and beaſts might fight there with 


| king Nabopb, — 


ww, 


| the better convenience. 
AMPLE 
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4 meaſured miles, has a good market 


"ANA 
A'MPLE (A.) ſpacious, full, extenſive, abur- 


dat. a 
AMPLIFICA/TION (S.) the enlarging or il- 
luſtrating a diſcourſe, by taking in whatever 
may be a means to gain upon the audience, 
in order to engage their attention, or work 
vpon their belief. 


A/'MPLIFY. (V.) to enlarge, to expound, to 


ex'end, to illuſtrate, 

AMPLITUDE (S.) greatn-fs, largeneſs, &c. 
in Aflronomy, it is an arch of the horizon, 
intercepted between the true eaſt or weſt 
point thereof, and the centre of the ſun or 
ſtar, at its rifing or etting. 

A'MPTHILL (S.) a pretty market- town in 
Bedfordſhire, pleaſantly ſeated between two 
hills, diſtant from London 36 computed, and 


weekly on Thurſday, Queen Catherine, 
wife to Henry VIII. retired to one of the 
king's houſes in this town, after ſhe was 
forbid the court upon her being divorc'd. 

AMPUTA'TION (S.) in Surgery, the cutting 
off a member or limb; in Gardening, the 
pruning or drefling of vines, &c. 

A'MULET (8) a charm or medicine, worn 
about the neck or other part of the body, to 
cure, or keep away certain diſtempers, 

AMU'SE (v.) to divert, put off, or keep a 
perſon from looking too narrowly into a 
matter, by feeding him with expeQations 
that are, not likely to ſucceed, &. 

AMU/SEMENT (S.) a diverfion or ſlight em- 
ployment, a matter of no great conſequence, 
a thing of ſmall concern or value, 

AMY'GDALATE S) an artificial milk, or 
emulſi un mace of blanch'd almonds. 

A'NA (S.) a term uſed by Phyſicians, ſigniſy- 
ing, that in compounding. a medicine, an 
equal quantity of every ingredient is to be 
taken and uſcd. 

ANAB4/PTISTS (S.) ſometimes called Kata- 
bap'ifts, and Artipedrbaprtifls, upon account of 
re · bapt iz nt thoſe adult perſons, that em - 
brace their opinions, and denying it to be 
lawful to baptize children, Jobs ot Leyden, 
Mancer, Knipperdolling, and other German 
enthuſiaſts, about the time of the tefot mati- 
on, went by this name; maintaining that 
Chriſt was not the ſon of Mary, nor true 
God z that we are righteous by our own 
merits and ufferings ; that there is no ot i- 
ginal fin; that infants are not to be bapti- 
red ; tejecting all communion. with other 
churches, magiſtiacy; and oaths, z maintain 
ed a community of goods, polygamy, and 
that a man may divorce his wife, if of an- 
other opinion; that the godly ſhould enjoy 
a monatchy here on earth; that men have 
free will in ſpiritual things; and that any 
man may preach, and adminifter the ſacra 
ments, &c, Theſe and many other mon- 
firous opinions, led them to as mad ptacti 
ces ; for rifing in arms, under pretence of 


ANA 


get: But thoſe who now go by this name 
in Eng'and, differ from other proteſtanrs in 
little more than the not baptizing children, 
as appears by a confeffion of faith, publiſhed 
by the repreſentatives of above one hundred 
of their congregations, in the year 1680. 

AN ACA MPTICK (A.) the tame with reflec- 
tive, applied to ſounds produced by reflec- 
tion, as echoes ; and ſometimes it is applied 
to that part of opticks, called catoptricks ; 
which ſee, . 

ANACATHA/RTICKS (S.) in Phyfict, ſuch 
medicines as cauſe purging or evacuations in * 
the upper parts of the body, viz. fuch as 
provoke ſneezing, vomiting, &c. 

ANACEPHALZ/OSIS (s.) the recapitulating 
the heads or ſubſtance of any matter, ſpoken 
or delivered in words or writing. b 

ANACEPHALVZE (V.) to repeat the ſub- 
ſtance or heads of a diſcourſe pr argument. 

ANA/CHRONISM (S.) in Chronology, is the 
placing a ſact or an event much earlier than 
it ought to be; as of Virgil's relating Dido 
was in Africa in the time of ; when, 
in reality, it was zoo years aſter the taking 
of Trey, when ſhe was there. Wl 

ANACREO/NTICK (S.) a poem or copy of 
verſes, wrote by or in imitation of Anacreon, 

a famous poet, who fl uriſhed in the 6oth 

Olympiad, about 400 years before Chrift, 

commonly in the jovial or Bacchrnolian 

firain ; in Eng/tþ they conſiſt of ſeven ſylla- 
bles, and in Latin of three feet and a half, 

ANA/GOGY (S.) a rapturous elevation of the 

ſoul, to things divine and eternal, in exta- 

ly 3 an endeavour to find out the myſtical 
meaning of any paſſage of ſcripture. 

A'NAGRAM (S.) a tranſpoſition or changing 
the letters of a name or ſentence, ſo as to 

make one or more other words or ſentences, 
that expre's the good or ill qualities of the 
per ſon or thing; as ſrom Mary, the name 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, is made army, which 
is thus paraphraſed ; | 


Hero well ber name may a great army boot, 
Whoſe womb contain d the mig bty Lord of Hoſts ! 


ANAGRA'MMATIST (S.) a compoſer of 
anagrams. 
A'NALECTS of ANALE CTA (S.) the re- 
mains or ſragmenis taken cff the table; alſo 
certain parts or portions ſelected out of dif- 
ferent authors. hats 
ANALE MMA S.) the orthographical projec- 
tion of the ſphere upon the plane of the me- 
ridian, the eye being ſuppoled to be in the 
eaſt or weſt points of the horizon, and at 
an infinite diſtance. | 
ANALE'PTICKS (S ) medicines uſed to che- 
riſh the nerves, and renew and invigorate 
the ſpirits ; zu thing of a reviving or re- 
ſtorative nature. Ny 
ANALO/GICAL (A.) proportional or 
ing to proportion, or bearing a 22 


% 


zoſpel. liberty, they committed many outra- 


or relatiba to a thing, 
.D ANA/LOGY 


| ANA 
ANALOG V (S.) the fimilar relation or pro- 
portion which one thing bears to another. 

. ANALYSIS (s.) the art of reſolving queſtions 
that ace difficult, by reducing them to their 
component parts or firſt principles, and from 
thence ſhewing the poſſibihty or impoſfib lity 

ol the propoſition; alſo the chymical redu 
eint of metals, &c. to their firſt principles; 
and in Anatomy, it is the diſſecting of a hu- 

man body according to art. G3 

ANALY'TICK er ANALY*TICAL (A.) be- 
longing to analyfis, or the method of reſol- 

+ - ving queſtions algebraically. 
ANALY'ZE (v.) a term uſed by Chymifis, for 
"ſuch fiery operations by which they difſolve 
bodies, in order to diſcover the ſeveral parts 

.  _ of which they are compoſed, 

ANA'MNESIS (S.) a calling to mind what had 
ip] remembrance. 

(S.) medicines that are 


flipped our 

ANAMNE'TICKS 

_ helpful to, or reſtare the memory. 
© ANA*'PHORA (S.) a rhetorical figure, im- 
"porting a repetition of the ſame word at the 
[beginning of every verſe, or member of a 

5 ſentence. 0 

ANAPLEROSIS (S.) the ſupplying a 
cy, a filling up a vacancy ; in Sergery, the 
adding by art what nature has not given, 

or that has been loſt by misfortune. 
ANAPLERO'FTICKS (S.) fuch medicines as 

- incarnate or fill up ulcers with fleſh. 

- ANAPOLOGE'TICAL (A.) without excuſe. 
ANARCHY (S.) confufion, hurlyburly, the 
„Want of government in a nation 3 the ſu- 

preme authority being lodged neither in a 
King or any other ſettled governors, but every 
man acts in the manner moſt agreeable to 
himſelf, having no ſuperior to controul him. 
ANASAR CA (S.) a kind of dropſy that fill 
the whole body with pituitous humours. 
ANASTOMA'TICKS (S.) ſuch medicines as 
' dilate or widen the orifices of the veſſels, 
and cauſe a free circulation of the blood. 
ANATHEMA (S.) ſometimes it fignifies a 
thing dedicated to God, and fometimes 2 
perſon curſed, as we ſay, by bell, book and 
candle: The Few: call it cherem. It reached 
to a four-fold fignification ; for it was either 
an offering conſecrated to the honour of the 
© deity, or elſe ſomething devoted to deftruc- 
tion, and which was to be the object of ye- 
- neral averfion ; or ele it fell under this cha 
rafter on account of ſome great miſb-havi- 
our, of which there were ſeveral forts. I 
need not infiſt upon the firſt fignification ; a+ 
to the ſecond, we have a remarkable inftance 
© of it in the city of Jericho, Foſbua vi. 17. 
the third kind of exatbeme is related in Ex- 
"ra's edi. chap x. 3. the fourth kind was 
executed upon offences jure pacrs, i. e. to 
keep their civil and religious cuſtoms from 
being violated. N 

ANATHEMATTZE (V.] to excommunicate 

or put under-a curſe. | 


ANC 


creaſe of maney paid by a borrower 
lender ; alſo that rule in Arichmerick, Andy 
by the intereſt, or confideration. money, 1s 
computed in proportion to the principal! 
time and rate, whether fimple or compound. 
ANATO/MICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 


anatomy. 


ANA'*TOMY (S.) the art of diſſecting or ta. 
king to pieces animal bodies, in order to dil. 
cover the ſtructure of the parts. 

A'NCESTORS (S.) fore-fathers, progenitors 
or thoſe from whom a perſon is deſcended. 

A'NCHOR (S.) the inſtrument that keeps a 
ſhip from being driven from the place where 
ſhe rides q and ina Metapborical Senſe, it fig. 
nifies any thing that a perſon relies upon, or 
puts his truſt in; it alſo the name ofa 
veſſel the ſeamen put brandy in, holding or 
containing about ten gallons. In Ache, 
it is certain carvings ſomewhat reſembling 
anchors, which in different orders are placed 
in divers parts; in ſome it is put in the enta- 
——— in others in the capital, and others 
in . 

A'NCHOR (V.) to heave, caſt, or throw out 
the anchor, in order to ſtop the ſhip from 
going any farther, 

A'NCHORAGE or A'NCHORING (S.) a pro- 
per place or fit ground to caſt anchor in, ſo 
that the ſhip may ride ſafely, and refiſt the 
wind or currents; in Law, it is a certain 
duty paid to the king, for caſting anchor in 
the pool of an harbour. 

A'NCHORET or A'NCHORITE (S.) a her- 
mit, or devout perſon leading a ſolitary life 
in a deſart, that he may be out of the reach 
of temptation, and have the mot e leiſure for 
3 prayer, and other religious ex- 

ANCHO'VY (S.) a ſmall ſea-fiſh, which when 
pickled is much uſed as a ſauce to other fiſh. 

A*NCHYLOPS (S.) a ſwelling between the 
corner of the eye and the noſe. 

A'NCIENT or A'NTIENT (s.) among the 

Sai lors, a flag or fireamer ſet in the ſtern of 

a ſhip is ſo called; in Civil Affairs, thoſe 

perſons who have ſerved the ſeveral offices 

of the place or pariſh'they live in, ace called 
ancients, and by common practice are ſum- 
moned or called, upon all publick occafions, 
to give their opinions; afo among the law- 
yers in the Temple, ſuch as are paſt their 
reading are called ancients ; and in Grey's- 

Inn, it is one of the four claſſes that makes 

- up the ſociety, which confiſts of ancien's, 
barriſters, berchers, and ftudents. 

NCIENT or A'NTI*NT (A.] old, worn 
out, axed, of a long date or time paſt. 

*INCTENTLY or A'NTIENTLY : Part.) in 

former times, a long while ago, &c. 


ANA'TOCISM 8.) the uſe," intereſt, or in. 
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CLE (S.) the joint immediately between, 
an 0 part the leg ——_ _ * 
rt. in tongue 
went before. 


A'NDANTE (S.). a Mufical Term, ſignifying, 
that every note muſt be played very diftinQ- 
ly, and the time obſerved —_ exactly, — 
is principally applied to the thorough 

ANCOVER (S.) a mayor, — — 

h.town in Hampſhire, a great thorough- 
* the weſtern rod, from Leados diſtant 
5 computed, and 66 meaſured miles, plea- 
badly ſeated on the ſides of the downs, which 
renders it very healthy, and is a populous 
and thriving place, governed by a mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, bailffs, and common 
council men, with the privilege of electing 
and ſending two member to parliament : 
It has a great market weekly on Saturday, 
and two tairs yearly, wiz. May 1, and Ne- 
wer ler 6, Near to it, on September 30, i: 
Weybill fair, eſteemed one of the great 

eſt in England, eſpecially for ſheep. 

ANE'CDOTES (s.) memoirs that treat of the 
manners, tranſactions, and ſecret affairs of 
princes and great men with too much free- 
dom and fincerity to be publiſhed while the 
perſons are living, unleſs it be under the 
diſguiſe of a novel, &c. | 

ANEMO'METER (S.) an inſtrument to try 
the ſtrength of the wind by. 

ANE'MONY (S.) a name given to all lowers 

that are of ſhort duration, and that arc 

eafily beaten down, ruffled, or deſtroyed 
by the wind. 

A NEMOSCOPE (S.) a machine that ſhew: 

the changes of the wind. 
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her- ANEU'RISM S.) a ſoſt tumour, formed of 
f life blood extravaſated and ſpread under the fleſh 
each by the rupture or dilatation of an artery. 

t for ANE'W (Part.) ſomething done over again, 


either in the ſame or different mode to what 
it was in before. 

ANFRACTUO'SITY or ANFRA'CTUOUS- 
NESS (S.) a labyrinth, a winding, a tum- 
ing, an intricacy. 

ANGEL. (S.) a meſſenger, a ſpiritual intelli- 


x the gent ſubſtance, the firſt in rank and dignity 
rn of among created beings ; alſo the name of an 
thoſe old Enylifþ gold coin, of the value of ten 
ffices ſhillings, - 

called ANGE'LICA (S.) a plant fo named, on ac 
ſum- count of its being a great anti-poiſon ; it is 
fions, of a ſweet _ſmell and aromatick taſte, the 
law- leaves whereof are much uſed by the con 
their lectioners c 

rey's- ANGELICAL (A.) of the nature of angels, o. 
makes ſomething relating thereto. 

cients, 


A'NGER (S.) wrath, fury, diſpleaſure, reſent. 
ment 


A'XGER (v.) to diſpleaſe, to ſtir up, or excite 
the reſentment of a perſon, &c. 
NGI(S$.) tumours or ſwellings in the groin, 


ANI | 

ANNA (S.) the diſeaſe commonly called 
the qurnſey, or ſwelkng in the throat. 

ANGIO/LOGY 8.) @ differtation or treatiſe 
upon the ſeveral veſſels in a human budy, 
as the acterics, veins, . 

A'NGLE (S.) a corner, the place where two 
ſides of a room or building meet and touch 3 

alſo the inſtrument or red, with its whole 
apparatus, that prople divert themſelves 
with to catch ſmall fiſh. Ia Geometry, it is 
the meeting of any two lines, which inchne 
to one another in a certain point, and as 
the lines are cli ſer or wider, ſo the angle is 
called acute, right, or obtuſe. , 

A'NGLE (V.) to catch fiſh with a rod fitted 
with a line, hook, &. . 

A'NGLER (s.) one that catches fiſh, or en- 
deavours ſo to do, with a rod and line called 
an angle. 

A'NGLESEA (S.) an iſland lying over-againt 
Carnar von in North Wales, compaſſed on all 
files with the 1r:fþ ſea, which parts it from 
Wales by a narrow channeh which may be 
forded at low water in ſome places; it is'20 
miles lang, and 17 broad ; it yields plenty 
of good wheat, and milſtones to grind it; 
is divided into fix hundreds, and theſe into 
74 pariſhes, but ha- but two market-towns, 
viz. Newborowgh and Beaumaris : It ſends 
one member to parliament. 

A*NGLICISM (S.) the ſpeaking or writing af- 
ter the manner, or in the idiom of the Eg 
li people or nation. | | 

ANGRED (A.) ſtirred up to wrath, diſplea- 
ſed, &c, | 

ANGUE'LLES (S.) thoſe little (mall worm 
that hawks void when they are ſick. 

A'NGUISH (S.) trouble, ſorrow, grief, pain, 
any diſorder either in body or mind, - chiefly 
uſed when the malady is very violent, 

A'NGULAR (A.) any thing that has corners 
or angles. TS 

A*'NHELUS (S.) ſhortneſs of breath, difficulty 
of breathing, as in the aſthma. 

ANIMADVERSION (S.) an obſervation made 
upon a book or other thing aſter duly ek 
mining into the merits ot it, and may be 

applied as well to praifing or commiending, 
as diſpraifing or finding fault with it ; in 
which ſenſe any thing may be added to, or 
taken from it. ” 

ANIMADVE RT (V.) to apply the mind ſeri- 
ouſly to examine into, and confider the na- 
ture, ex ent, and uſc fulneſs of a thing z alſd 
to write down one's remarks ſo made; for 
the peruſal of others, 

ANIMAL (S.) ary thing whatever that has 
life and motion ; from whence that power 
whereby a man or other creature exerciſes 
motion, ſenſe, or the ſunctions of the mind, 
as perception, refiction, &c. is called the 
animal pad. 

ANIMA'LCULE (S.) a creature ſo ſmall as to 
be inviſible to the naked eye; ſuch as thoſe 
A inſeQs which crowd the a > 
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ANN 


the ſummer months, making it ſometimes 


- of a pale, or deep red, yellow, c. They | 


ſeem to be of the ſhrimp kind. By the help 
of the microſcope, vaſt numbers of anima/- 
eu bes are diſeovered in moſt liquors, 
ANIMATE (V.) to ſtir up, to encourage, co 
« enliven, to puſh forward, to excite. © 
bes meme tre ) excited, ſtirred up, quick. 


' ened; encouraged ; alſo any-creature that is | ! 


endued with life and ſelt. motion. f 
ANIMO/SITY (S.) hatred, averfion, diſlike, 
- grudge, heat, paſſion, the doing any thing 
with a pre-determined. in. wilt 3 a 
on. 
A'NNALIST (S.) 2 rie of what happens 


pearly, whether it relates to the church or 


ſtate; an hiſtorian. 

A*'NNALS (S.) the hiſtorical account of what 
has happened in former times, digeſted chro- 
 nologically, year after year z or what now 

paſſes annually in our fimes, 

ANNAITES (S.) the firſt year's income of a 
ſpiritual or church living, that formerly was 

given or paid to the pope; but now to the 
kin 

ANNEA'L (V.) to paint upon glaſs in ſuch a 

manner, that by baking or heating in a fur- 
nace the colour ſinks quite through the glaſs. 
It is alſo uſed to expreſs certain operations 

ol the potters upon tiles, &c, and it ſignifie. 
alſo the anointing or beſmearing with oil. 

ANNE4'/LING (S.) the art of painting, or 
- "taining glaſs,. ſo that by the aſſiſtance of 

heat, the colour ftrikes quite through, and 
- is not. to be waſhed or leraped off by any 
means whatever. 

ANNE'X (V.) to tie, join, unite or add one 
thing to-another, 

ANNE'XED (A.) any thing tied, united, 
+. joined, or added to another, 

ANNIHILATE (V.) to deſtroy, quits take 

away, and reduce to nothing, which, in 
the full extent of the word, is only in the 

power of God, all other "defiruQtions being 
only alterations or changes of the form, and 
not of the matter, | 

ANNIHILA'TION. (S.) a total deſtruction or 

taking away the exiſtence of any created 
being, not only as a creature or thing of a 

particular ſpecies, but abſolutely as matter 

+ univerſally. 

ANNIVE/RSARY (S.) a certain -= return 
of ©a "particular day or time ſet a-part for 
© mourning or rejoicing; ſuch as the fixed feſ- 

- \tivals; or ſtated fafts a ed by the church, 


nnd render d obligatory by the ſanction of the 


civil power, enacting a law for the obſerva- 
tion of it ; as of the goth of January, the 
- -»9th of May, th of November, Cc. | 
yo worn DOMINI (S.) two Latin words ſigni- 

fying the year of our Lord, and frequently 
made uſe of to ſhew what year of the Chriſ- 
_ era, or epocha, any tranſaction was done 

in, as peace made between princes, or a con- 
| tr between private perſon was made in the! 


-- 


ANO 


year of our Lord 1753, &c, to this it is u ual 
alſo to add the year of the prince then reign 
ine, #5 the 27th of king George II. 
ANNOTA/ TION (S) a particular marking, 
or obſerving ; eſpecially applied to the Wil- 
tines of thoſe who undertake to „n the 
«difficulties of an author. 

ANNO V (v.) to prejudice, bare; injure, mo- 

teſt, or diſtucb. 0 N 
ANNO'YANCE 8 any thing cet is offentre, 
| hurtful, detriments},” bf injorious. 

A ο (A.) yearly, of or belonging fo a 


year 

ANNUITY (S.) a certain yearly allowance 

4 for life, or otherwiſe j and properly ought to 

be paid but once a year 3' but coſtom Has in- 
ttodoced the payment ſometimes quarterly, 
ſometimes half yearly,” 28 in the annuities in 
the Sourb-Seza company, &. 

ANNU'L (V.) to repeal, "deſtroy, revoke, 
make void, and of no effect. 

A\NNULAR (A.) round,” like to, or in the 
form of a ring. '. 

A'NNULET (S.) a diſtinftion in Hera dry, of 
a ſmall ring which the fifth brother of a fa. 
mily ought to wear ; in Archite&ure, it fre- 
quently means a ſmall ornament, ſometimes 
called a fillet, a cin dure, Wt, 

ANNU'MERATE (V.) to reckon, ew; or 
count a perſon or thing into a liſt, or part of 
a number. 

or] ANNUMERA/TION (S.) @ reckoning or 
counting into the number, 

ANNUNCIATE .) to bring a meſſage to 
a perſon, to declare ſomething unknown 
from another, 

ANNUNCIA/TION (S.) the deliveb ing a meſ- 
ſage that a perſon is ſent about; particularly 
applied to the declaration the angel made to 
— ow Mary concerning her Son Jeſus 

ri 

A'NODYNE ( $.) an afſwager of grief, an eaſer 
of pain; in Phyſfich, thoſe medicines that 
relieve perſons in great pain, or that take it 
wholly away, are called anodynes, 

ANQOINT (v.) to ſmear with oily, or ſome 
unctuous matter, called ointment, a ceremony 
both anciently, and ſtill uſed at the inaugura- 
tion of kings, biſhops, and other great per- 
ſonages, into their reſpective offices, 

ANO/MALISM (S.) a diſorder or irregularity, 
eſpecially in Chrono 

ANOMALVSTICAL or PERIO/ DICALYEAR 

(S.) is that ſpace of time which the earth 

ſpends in going through her orbit, which by 
reaſon of the preceſſion of the equinoxes, 
the points of interſection move back eve) 
year 50 ſeconds, and, as it were, meet the 
ſun, The whole time of the earth's period, 
or anom ical year, is 355 days, 6 houts, 
9 minutes, and 14 ſeconds 

ANO'MALOUS (A.) irr ilar contrary to 
role, — 1 

ANO'MALY (S.) in Grammar, is the different 


| or irregular conjugation of verbs, or declea6on 
8 * 4 


' 


2. 1 
of nouns from the general rules. In Afrons- 
that arch of a circle, on an angle, or el- 
liptick area, taken proportional to the time 
in which the planet deſcends from one point 
to another, is called the mean anomaly of ibe 


and by. 
ANO'NYMOUS (A.) a book or perſon with- 

out a name, or title of diſtinction. 
ANOREXTA (S.) that diſorder in the ſtomach 
which renders a per on incapable of digeſting 
his food, and which naturally creates a loath- 
ing and want of appetite, 
A'NSWER (V.) to reply to a queſtion aſked, 
to ſolve a propoſition, by declaring what the 
amount is, &c. alſo to fulfil or comply with 
the expectation of a perſon, 
ANSWER s.) a reply made to a queſtion, 
the ſolution of an enigma, riddle, mathe- 
matical queſtiong &c. 
A'NSWERABLE (A.) accountable for or to, 
agreeable or proportionable to a perſon or 
thing. | 
ANT *.) a ſmall inſect, ſometimes called an 
emmet Or piſmire, noted by So/omon for its pro- 
vident carefulneſs in laying up in harveſt, a- 
gainſt the neceſſities of winter. 
ANTA'/GONIST (S.) an oppoſer, or perſon 
who contends for the maſtery with another, 
whether it be in bodily exerciſes, or diſputa- 
tion in words, or writing, The Aa! 
call thoſe muſcles, that have a contrary fitu- 
ation or office to others, by this name; as 
the abdufor and adduHor of the elbow, the 
ficſt pulling the arm back, and the latter 
ſtretching it out. 
ANTAPHRODVTICKS (S.) ſuch medicines 
as are uſed in venereal caſes. 
ANTAPO/DOSIS (S.) a paying back, or re- 
turning; with the Rbetcricians, the counter 
part of a ſimilitude; as the huſbandman ten- 
ders barren ground fruitful by manuring it, 
ſo the ſchool maſter corre ꝭs the natural ig- 
nor ance and ſtubborneſs of children, by di 
ligently informing their minds with good 
learning and diſcipline. 
ANTA'RCTICK CIRCLE (S.) is one of the 


equator, and 23 deg. 30 min. diſtant from 
the ſouth pole. 
ANTA'/RCTICK ' POLE (S.) the ſouth pole, 


or arctick pole. 

ANTEACTS s.) actions that have been done 
formerly, ſuch as are now paſt. 

ANTEAMBULA'TION (S.) a going or walk- 
ing before. | 

ANTECEDA*'NEOQOUS (A.) going before. 

ANTECE/DENCE or ANTECEDE/NTIA (S.) 
in Aſtronomy, is when a planet ſeems to move 
from eaſt to weſt, contraty to the order of 
the figns of the zodiack. 

ANTECE/DENT (S.) one thing going before 


ANON (part.) ſome time hence, hereafter, by 


leſſer circles of the ſphere, parallel to the 


ſo called, becauſe it is oppoſite to the north, 


- TH... 
ANT 
| In Grammar, it is the word the relative ro- 
peats or refers to, as, the tree which grow, 
+ In Matbematich, it is that term in a propor- 
tion which is firſt named or compared to, 
or with another. 
A'/NTECHAMBER or A/NTICHAMBER (S.) 


building, where ſervants, petitioners, or 
ſtrangers ſtay, to wait till the nobleman, or 
other perſon, is at leiſure to be ſpoken with, 
or calls for them. 

A'NTEDATE (v.) to date or time a letter, 
bond, or other writing, as tho* it had been 
wrote or executed ſome time before it really 
was; 28, if I write a letter, &c. upon the 
20th day of Fuly, 1754, and date it as if it 
was wrote the 10th day of May 1752. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN (S ) one who lived before 
Naob's flood. : 

ANTEMERI'DIAN (S.) before noon, mid- 
day, or twelve o'clock. 

A'NTEPAST (s.) a, fore. taſte of ſomething 
that is to come hereafter, 

ANTEPENU/LTIMA S.) a Grammatical 
Term, ſignifying the laſt ſyllable but two, 
or the third from the right- hand towards the 
left, which is oſten marked to ſhew that the 
aſpiration, or ſtre's in pronunciation, lies 


there; as in this very word antePenultima, ' 


the mark or accent is put upon the ſy!l.ble 
, to ſhew that the greateſt breathing, or 
ſtrongeſt part of the pronunciation, lies up- 
on the vowel . 

ANTEPILE/PTICKS S.) medicines good for, 
or in convulfions, &c. N | 
ANTEPREDUVCAMENTS (S.) in Logick, 
things proper to be known, previous to the 
docti ine of categories; ſuch as what is 


demonſtrative. 

ANTERIOR S.) any perſcn or thing that is 
put or placed before another. 

ANTERIO'RITY (S.) priority or ſeniority. 

AN TES (S.) a term uſed by Gardeners for the 
foremoſt or undermoſt ranks of vines ; and 
in Architefure, it means pillars or great 
ſtones, put in the front of a building, to prop 
or ſupport it; alſo the ſquare pilaſters that 
were anciently put in the corners of tem- 

| ples, &. 

ANTE/STATURE (S.) in Fortifi-ation, a 
rough, ſma!l, hafty ſort of retrenchment, 
made of paliſadoes or bags of earth, to give 
the retiring ſallicrs opportunity to diſpute the 
reminder of a piece of ground, which the 
enemy has made himſelf maſter of in part 
already. 

ANTHE'LIX (S.) the portuberance or knob of 
the ear, or the inner circle-of the auricle. 

ANTHELMIYNTICKS S. medicines that 
deſtroy worms in human bodies. 

A'NTHEM (S.) a divine or relig ous hymo or 
ſong, performed uſually in cathedrals, by b 

choiriſters, who are divided into two cho- 


another, either in order of time or place. 


+ rus's, and ſing alternately, 
D3 ANTHE-+ 


the lobby, or outer chamber of a large 


meant by the terms univocal, equivocal, and 


ANT 


ANTHESPHO'RIA (S.) certain feſtivals ce- 
lebrated by the ancient Greeks, in honour 
_ of Proſerpine, who at times adorned the 
temples of that goddeſs with all forts. of 
flowers, becauſe. when Proſerpine was ra- 
viſhed by Pluto, ſhe was gathering flowers 
u mount Ates in Sicily, 
ANTHESTE'RIA. (S.) feftivals celebrated by 
the ancient Athenians, at which time the 
maſters feaſted their ſlaves, as the Roman? 
did during their Satarnalia. 
ANTHO'LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or collection 
of flowers, the art of knowing their dif- 
ference, generation, growth, produce, time 


ot blowing, &c, | 

ANTHRACO'SIS (S.) a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
occafioned by a corrofive ulcer covered with 
ſkin, and attended with a ſwelling of the 

parts near the eye. | 

ANTHRAX (S.) a burning or live coal; a 
ca. buncle ſwelling, encompaſſed with fiery, 

ſharp, and painful ſwellings, which in a 
manner parch and burn the ſkin. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe, diſſer 

tation, or deſcription of the whole man, 
both ſoul and body: Divine call that man 
ner of ſpeaking of God by attributing to 
him hands, ſeet eyes, &c. by this name. 

ANTHROPO'MANCY (S.) a kind of divi- 
nation, performed by inſpecting the intrails 

of a dead man. 

ANTHROPOME'TRIA (S.) anatomy, or the 
conſideration of a man afier the manner of 
- anatomilts 

ANTHROPOMO/APHITE (S.) a heretick, 

one who ſuppoſes God to be in the ſhape of 
a mean. 
ANTHROPO'PATHY 


of men. 
ANTHROPO'PHAGI (S.) men-eaters, or 
"(avayes, commonly called canniba's. 
ANTHYPNO'TICKS (S.) medicines to keep 
a perſon from ſleeping. 
_ANTHY O FHORA (S.) a figure in Rbeto. 
rick, by which the objections and inſinuati 
ons, that an adverſary may be ſuppoſed to 
make, are clearly and fully anſwered, 


ANTIA'DES (S.) the glandules or kernels| 


commonly called the ald of the cars; 
alſo aninflimmation in thoſe parts. 

' ANTIARTHRITICKS (S.) medicines pro- 
per to remove, or good againſt the gout. 
ANTIASTHMA'TICKS (S.) proper medi 
cines ſor, or 

neſs of breath. 

ANTICHRE'SIS (S.) a pledge, mortgage, or 


” pawn ; in the Civil Low, a covenant between | 


the debtor and creditor relating to the intereſt 
or loan of money upon a mortgage or pawn. 
A*NTICHRIST (s.) a name given by way of 


- eminence by St. Paul, to the man of fin, and 


. ſon of perditiun, who at the latter end of the 
world us to appear very remarkably in oppo- 


60a to chriſtian. ty. His reign is ſuppoſed A 


| (8.) human, or the] 
' endowment with the affections and paſſions 


againſt the phthiſick or ſhort- | 


ANT 

continue three years and a half, during which 
time there will be » terrible perſceution: This 
is the opinion of the Papiſts 3 but the Pro. 
teſtonts, as they differ from them, ſo they 
differ from themſelves, Grotiue and Dr. Hom. 
mond ſuppoſing the time paſt, and the cha. 
raQters to be finiſhed in the perſons of Cali. 
gula, Simon Magus, and the Gnoſticks ; but 
the more general opinion is, that the pope 
is the true anticbrifl, and accordingly, ata 
council held at Gap in 1603, they inſerted in 
their confeſſions of faith, an article whereby 
the pope is declared to be antichrifh 4 
ANTICHRI'STIAN (A.) any thing, whether 

doctrine or practice, that is te or con- 

trary to the laws of the Chriſtian religion. 
AN TICHRO NISM (S.) errors in chronology, 

2 wrong computation of time. 
ANTICIPATE (V.) to prevent by taking 
up a thing before-hand, to ſoreſtal a mar- 


ket, &c. 
ANTICIPA'TION (s.) rer fore. 
ſtalling, taking up before hgnd. c 
A'NTICK (S.) a merry-andrew, a fantaſtical 
fellow, a buffoon. 

A'NTIDOTE (s.) an. oppoſite, f remedy a- 
gainſt poiſons, a counter-poi 

ANTIEME'TICES (S.) medicines proper to 
be given in violent vomitings, te ſtop or 
cure them. 

ANTIEPILE'PTICKS (S.) remedies againſt, 
or medicines to be uſed in convulſive diſ- 
I TILO/GARITHM (S.) the complemen 

ANTILO'GARI t 
of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or ſe- 
cant, to 90 d _ 

ANTVLOGY (S.) a contradiftion or Gifs- 
greement between the words of an author 
in one part, to thoſe of another part of the 

| fame book, upon the ſame ſubject. 

ANTILOPE (S.) a mungrel fort of a creature, 
generated between a hart and a goat, | 

AN TTLOUISsT (S.) an opponent, a contra- 
dictor, or diſputer. 

ANTIME/TRICAL (A.) oppofite or contrary 
to the rules of metre or veiſe. | | 

| ANTIMONA'RCHICAL or ANTIMONAR- 
CHIAL (A.) principles or opinions that are 
againſt mona chy or kingly government. 

A'NTIMONY (S.) a mineral (ubſtance of 2 

metalline nature, having ell the ſeeming 

characters of a real metal, excepting ma- 
leability ; ſo that it is what is called a ſem!- 
metal, being a foſſil glebe, compoſed of 
ſome undetermined metal, combined wih 

a ſulphurous and Rony ſubſtance ; it is found 

in mines of all metals, but chiefly thoſe of 

filver- and lead; that in gold mines is e- 

ſteemed the beſt. There are mines of it 

only, in Hangory, Germany, &c. It is ſome- 
times called marcafie of lead, from its being 
found in clods or lumps reſembling black 
lead, only it is both harder and lighter, Its 
texture is particular, being full of little ſhin- 
ing veins, as brittle as glaſs; . 


* 


| 


+ 


RRS * 
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ANT 


the veins are, of a red or gold colour inter- 


mixed, Which is called the male, and the 
other the female; Jt fuſes with ſome diffi. 


culty in the fire, and diffolves in water; 


when dug out of the earth, it is fuſed. in a 
very ſtrong fire, and then poured into cones, 
called antimonial horns, which is the com- 
mon ſort uſually ſold in ſhops. Its uſes are 
very numerous, being a valuable ingredient 
in ſpecula or concave burning-glafſes, ren- 
dering them of a finer poliſh than they would 
otherwiſe 
tone or ſound clear. It is mixed with tin to 
make it hard and white, and with lead to 
make printers metal, to caſt or found their 
letters, In Px, its uſes are fo various, 
that according to its preparation, Mr. Boy/e 
: ſays, that alone, or in company with one or 
two aſſociates, it is ſufficient to furniſh an 


apothecary's ſhop, anſwering the phyfician's| 


defire, whether he wants catharticks, eme- 
ticks, diureticks, &c. Antiently it was uſed 
as paint to blacken both womens and mens 
eyes, as appears from 2 Kings ix. 30. Ferem. 
iv. 303 and in eaſtern countries it is uſed 
for that purpoſe to this day. 


ANTINEPHRITICKS (s.) medicines good a- 


gainſt the diſeaſes of the reins and kidneys. 

ANTINO/MIANS (S.) hereticks, ſo called for 
rejecting the law as a thing of no uſe under 
the goſpel: They ſay, that good works do 
not ſurther, nor evil works hinder ſalvation; 
that the child of God cannot fin ; that mur- 

der, adultery, drunkenneſs, &c, are fins in 
the wicked, but not in them ; and therefore 
Abrabam' lying and diſſembling was no ſin ; 
that the child of grace being once aſſured of 
ſalvation, never doubteth afterwards z that 
no man ſhould be troubled in conſcience for 
fin ; that no Chriſtian ſhould be exhorted to 
perform the duties of Chriſtianity ; that 
an hypocrite may have all the graces, which 
were in Alam before his fall; that Chriſt 
is the only ſubject of all grace; that no 
Chriſtian believeth and worketh any gocd, 
but Chriſt only believeth and worketh ; that 
God does not love any man for his holineſs ; 
that ſanQification is no evidence of juſliſi- 
cation, 

ANTINO'MY (S.) a difference, oppoſition or 
contradiction between two laws, or two ar- 
ticles or parts of the ſame law. 

ANTIPARALY'TICKS (s.) remedies proper 
for ſuch as are affliQed with the palſy, &c. 

ANTIPARA'STASIS (S.) a figure by which 
one grants what his adverſary affirms, but 
denies the conſequence or inference drawn 


from 97 
ANTTPATHY (S.) averſion, hatred, or of- 
ſence taken by one man againſt another man 
or thing, arifing ſometimes from nature, 
ſometimes ſrom reaſon, or an injury 

received, 


ANTIPERTSTASIS (S.) the adion of two] 


oppolite qualiues, whereby the quality oppo. 


ve ; in bell metal it makes the 


ANT 

ſed becomes heightened or intended; or the 

action whereby a body attacked by another 

collects itſelf, and becomes ſtronger by ſuch 
oppoſition z or an intention of the activity on 
one quality, by the oppoſition of another. 

ANTIPHONE. (S.) the anſwer that one fide 

of the choir makes to the other, when the 
plalm or anthem is ſung between them al- 
ternately, as in the common or reading 
pſalms. 

ANTTPHRASIS (S.) a figure in ſpeech where · 
by the original ſenſe or meaning of a word 
is inverted, and applied quite contrary ; alſo 
a figurative or ironical manner of ſpeaking, 
that intends the contrary to the plain mean - 
ing of the words made uſe of. 

ANTI PODES (S.) a name given to thoſe that 
live under the ſame meridian, and yet are 
diametrically oppoſite ; they have the fame 
elevation of their different poles, as they are 
in different hemiſpheres ; ſo that our mid- 
day is our antipodes mid-night, and vice ver- 
ſa. In former ages it was thought impoſſible 
there ſhould be ſuch a place, eſpecially peo- 
pled, our good anceſtors not being able to 
conceive, how it was poſſible to croſs the 
vaſt ſeas, that in their thoughts ſeparated 
both hemiſpheres ; nay, the more ignorant 
inland people, whoſe converſation is not with 
ſeamen, ate as difficult to convince at this 
day; but mathematicians and travellers 
know infallibly the truth of the fact. 

ANTIpOPE (S.) a name given to thoſe” who 
pretend to paſs for popes, to the prejudice of 
thoſe who are legally choſen, and ſo cauſe 
a ſchiſm in the church of Rome, The mii · 
chiefs that have aroſe from theſe fallible in- 
fallible gentlemen, the hiſtory of all nations 
concerned (among which our own is a ſe< 
vere inſtance) loudly proclaims, 

A*'NTIQUARIES (s.) perſons. who apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of antiquity, by ex- 
plaining the motto's upon medals, inſerip- 
tions upon ſtatues and publick buildings, en- 
deavouring to recover decayed manuſcripts, 
and other lights, whggeby we may come at 
the knowledge of times paſt, and their cuſ+ 
toms, laws, religion, &c. 

A'NTIQUATE (V.) to (et afide, repeal, make 
void, aboliſh, or annul. 

ANTYQUE (A.) ancient, of an old date, or 
longſtanding ;z particularly uſed by painters, 
carvers, ftatuaries, architects, &c. to figniſy 
buildings, ſtatues, &c. when thoſe arts were 
in their greateſt perfection among the Greeks 
and Romans, and before the general deſection 
therein, occafioned by the irruption of the 
Goths and Vandals. 

ANTT'SCIL or ANTOVCI (S) ary people that 
live under the ſame meridian, but in diffe- 
rent parallels equally diſtant from the equator, 
ſome in the northern, others in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere. They have noon and midnight 


at the ſame time, but their ſeaſons differ ; 
for * ane has ſummer, and the longeſſ 
+ 


dayny 


APE ; 
days, the other has winter, and the ſhorteſt 
days. | 
ANTISCORBUTICKS (S.) remedies againſt 
the ſcurvy, 
ANTTTHE<IS (S.) the oppoſing or ſetting 
one thing to or againſt another, by way of 
* compariſon. a 


ANTITRINITA*RIANS (S.) a general name | 


given to all perſons or ſeas, that deny the 
trinity ; tho” it is more particularly applied 
to the Socinians or Unitarians. 
A'NTITYPE '<.) a copy like to the original, 
or that which anſwers or is prefigured by a 
type; as the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 
is the anr:rype of the paſchal lamb, or Few- 


9. paſſover, c. 

ANTIVENE'REALS S.) ſuch medicines as 
are oppoſite to, ar good againſt the French 
diſeafe or grand pox. 

ANTLERS S.) ſtarts or branches of a deet's 
attire, diſtingu ſned by brow-ozrlerr, which 

are thoſe next above the head, and the bei- 
© antler, that immediately above the brow- 
antler, | | 
A*NVIL (S.) the infirument whereon ſmiths 
lay their work, in order to hammer or forge 
it into ſuch ſhares or forms as is defired, 

ANXVETY S.) uneafineſs, trouble, great con- 
cern or defire for a thing. | 

ANXIOUS A.) uneaſy, ſad, thoughtful, very 

+ defirous. | 

A*NXIOUSNESS 'S.) the ſame with Anxiety, 

A'NY Part. ſome, part of. 

APA'CE (Part.) faſt, quick, ſwift, 

APAGO'GICAL(A.) a fort of demonſtration, 


that ſhews the truth of a propofition, by | 


* 


manifeſting the impoſſibility or abſurdity of 

its contrary. 

APART (Vart.) ſeparate, afide, alone. 

APARTMENT (S.) ſuch a part or portion 
of a houſe that one perſon lodges in, or oc- 
cupies for his uſe, ſeparate and diſtin from 
another under the ſame roof, whether it con- 
fiſts of ne or more rooms. 

A'PATHY S.) a ſtate of inſenſibility, not 
being moved or affected either with pleaſure 
or pain, a f eedom from all paſſions or af- 
feti.ns whatever, | 

APA'UME S.) in Hera/dry, is a hand opened 
ſo, that the full palm appears with the 

thumb and fingers extended at full length. 

APE (S.) an animal, that of all creatures 

comes neareſt to, or is moſt like to the fi- 

gure of a man, There are ſeveral ſorts of 

them; ſome with, and others without a 

tail; ſome have a longiſh head or ſne ut hke 

a dog, others have a rounder he d and flatter 

noſe ; the toes of their ſeet are as long as 

their fingers; they have generally red hair, 
inclining to be greeniſh ; ſome are all white, 
ſome red upon their backs, and their breaſt, 
belly, and iofide of their thighs and arms, 
white or grey. Theſe creatures have a thou- 
ſand ſtratagems to defend and fave them- 


faves ; they live commonly upon the tops ol 


cas” 
APT 
trees, leaping from one branch to ahother, 
with - admirable dexterity.' On both fides 
their jaw they have pocke's, where they 
hide what they defire to keep. The females 
have but one young one, which they carry 
at theig. backs; when they ſuckle it, they 
take it In their arms like à woman, and pre- 
ſent the teat to it. The Epyprians uſed to 
worſhip them, and ſo do the Indians at this 
day. The Inhabitants of Goa did not dare 
to kill an ape, nor a ſerpent, believing them 
to be ſpirits created by God to puniſh man - 
kind for their fins. | 
APE'LITZE (S.) a ſect of hereticks, that 
taught, that Chriſt leſt his body im the air 
and went into heaven without it. > 
A*PEPSY (S.) in Ph, is that diſorder of 
the ſtomach called indigeſtion. 
APE'RTION or APE'RTURE (S.) the o- 
pening of -any thing whatever ; alſo a hole, 
ſht, or crack, made in any ſolid thing, as 
timber, ſtone, &c, alſo in Archite& ure, the 
doors, windows, chimneys, ſlair- caſes, or any 
other in or out- lets of air, ſmoke, or light, 
in building, are called apertures ; in Geome- 
try, it is that ſpace or diſtance between any 
two lines that form an angle; in Opricks, 
the hole next to the obje glaſs of a tele- 
ſcope or microſcope, through which the light, 
and image of the object come into the tube, 
from whence they axe conveyed to the eye; 
in the Civ Law, the loſs of a feudal tenure 
by default of iſſue of him to whom the feo 
Was firſt granted, is called apertarg feud: : 
and the, breaking up or opening of the laſt 
will or teſtament of any perſon, that was 
ſealed up, is called aperturg tabularum, 
A*PEX S.) the uppermoſt point of any thing, 
the ſummit or very tip of a pillar, or other 
erected thing; and in Geometry, it is the an- 
gular point of a cone, or any ſuch like figure, 
APHE'LION or APHE'LIUM (S.) a term 
uſed in Aftronomy, ſigniſying that point of a 
planet's orbit, in which the planet is at the 
greateſt diſtance from the ſun 3 in the 04 
Aftron»my, it is called the apogee. 
A'PHORISM S.) a ſhort pithy ſentence, com- 
prehending a great deal of matter in a few 
words ; it is ſometimes called a maxim, or 
general rule, or principle of an art or ſcience, 
approved by experiment, 
A'PIARY (S.) a place where a perſon keeps 
or breeds bees, | 
A'PIS (S.) an ox or bull worſhipped by the 
Egypiians under this name; one conſecrat 
to the Sun, which they fed at Heliepolis, 
which they called Mnewis ; and another, to 
the moon, fed at Mempbrz, called Aprs, Their 
god Ofiris was worſhipped under the form 
of this animal, whoſe whole body was to 
be black, except a white ſquare ſpot upon the 
forehead, Some ſay it had the figure of an 
eagle upon its back, and ſome ſay of a cre- 
ſcent ; the hairs of its tail were double, and 


it had the form of a beetle under its tongue. 
| Wien 
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A'PO 
When a calf was found with theſe marks, 
it was carried 'with great joy to the temple 
of Ofirii, where it was fed, kept, and wor- 
ſhipped inſtead of the god, as long as it hv- 
ed, and at its death it was buried with great 

' ſolemnity and mourning ; this. dane, they 
looked out for another with the ſame marks. 
Sometimes they were many years befo: e they 
found one; but when they had, there was a 

eat feſtival kept all over the country. 

A'PISH (A.) fooliſh, filly, ridiculous, one given 
to or delighted with anticks and mimickry. 

APOBATE'RION (S.) a farewel ſpeech, ſer- 

* mon, oration, or poem, at or upon a per- 
ſon's going cut of his own country, or other 
place where he had refided for ſome time, 

and been kindly entertained, 

APO/CALYPSE (S.) a diſcovering or revealing 
ſomething, particularly applied to the Re. 
velation of St. Jobs: Some have affirmed 
Cerinthus the heretick to be the author of it; 
and in the firſt centuries many churches dif 
owned it to be canonical ; but fince the 
fourth century it has been generally received. 
There are many ſpurious books under this 
name, which have had their abettors, and 
been affirmed to be wrote, ſome by St. Pe- 
rer, others by St. Paul, &c, 

APOCALY'PTICAL (A.) belonging to, or af- 

ter the manner of a revelation or viſion. 

APOCO'METRY (S.) the meaſuring things at 
a diſtance, by the help of glaſſes and other 
inſtruments, 

APO/CRYPHA (S.) the name of certain books 
frequently printed at the end of proteſtant 
bibles, not eſteemed canonical, or of divine 
authority; but the church of Rome admits 
them of equal authority with the reſt of the 
books of the Old and New Teſtament ; they 
are ſo called, upon account of their being 
unknown, or not generally received and ac- 
know'edged. 

APO'CRY PHAL (A) ſomething not certainly 

known, or of which the truth or genuine 

neſs is diſputed, eſpecially applied to books, 
whoſe authors are diſputed, 

APODI'CTICAL (A.) in Legick, is a clear, 

undeniable proof or demonſtration of any 

matter or thing in diſpute. 

A*POLEPSY (S.) a ſtoppage, hindrance, pre- 

vention or intervening, of one perſon or 

thing between another, s 

APOLLINA'RIANS (S.) a ſect that aroſe in 

the fourth century, who were the followers 

of Apollinaris, biſhop of Laodicea, who af. 
ter he had wrote many uſetul books, eſpe- 

cially for the younger Chriſtians, fell into a 

firange degree of enthufiaſm, and taught, 

that the divinity of Chriſt was inſtead of a 


to his appearance upon earth, and that it was 
ſent down from heaven, and conveyed thro” 
the virgin, as thro” a channel; that there 
were two ſons, one born of God, the other 
. & the virgin ; that Jeſus Chriſt was con- 


ſou! to him; that his fleſh was pre exiftent | 


A HO 
ceived a pure ſubſtance, and that afterwards 
the Word deſcended into him, and had ſuch 
operation in him as in the prophets, but was 
not united to his nature ; that it was only by 
his good works, that he became great and 
pet fect; that God was crucified ; and that 
Jeſus Chriſt has now no body; with many 
other ſtrange. doctrines. 

ArO'LLO (S.) one of the falſe gods of the 
heathens, to whom they attributed oracles, 
and the art of divination : He is ſaid to be 
the ſon of Jupiter and Latona, and brother 
of Diana, born at Delos, He is alſo ſaid to 
have killed the ſerpent Picbo, becauſe, the 
heat of the ſun dries up the peſtilential va- 
pours of the earth: He was :epteſented to 
wear long hair, in imitation of the ſun- 
beams; the laurel was conſecrated to him, 
becauſe the heathens believed, that a laurel 
leaf being laid under a ſleeping man's pillow, 
made him dream truly, The fable of his 
feeding Admetus's ſheep, was to denote, that 
all creatures receive particular benefit.from 
the nouriſhing warmth of the ſun ; and his 
killing the Cyclops for forging Jupiter's thun- 
derbolts, alluded to the ſun's diiperſing thoſe 
vapours, that occafion the changes of the air 
and various diſtempers in human bodies. He 
is called the Sun in heaven, Bacchus on earth, 
and Apollo in hell; and is repreſented with 
a harp, to ſhew us the harmony of the 
ſpheres ; with a buckler, to fgnify he is the 
defender of the earth; and with arrows, to 
denote his power of hfe and death. 

APO'LLYON (S.) is the fame in Greet, as 
Abaddon is in Hebrew, both fignifying the de- 
foyer, St. Jobs, Rev. ix. 11, fays, And 
they bad a king over them, which is the angel 
of the bottomleſs pit, wwh'ſe name in the He- 
brew tongue ts Abaddon, but in the Greek 
tongue bath bis name Apollyon, 1 

APOLOGE'TICAL (A.) ſomething ſaid, writ. 
ten, or done, by way of excuſe or defence 
of any perſon, thing, or matter. 

APO'LOGIST or APO'LOGER (S.) one that 
ſpeaks or writes in defence of himſelf or 
others, 

APOLOGIZE (V.) to plead for, defend, or 
excuſe a perſon or thing. 

A*'POLOGUE (S.) the moral or application of 
a fable, or imaginary ſtory or relation con- 
trived for the directing, amending, or im- 
proving the life or manners of mankind. 

aPOLOG YS.) an excuſe or handſome deſence 
made by a perſon for himſelf or another. 

APOMECO'METRY (S.) the art of meaſur-" 
ing things at à diſtance, to know how far 
they are from us. 

A'PQPHTHEGM (S.) the wiſe ſaying, or 

grave and inſtructive remark of ſome learn- 

ed, judicious, or pious perſon, couched in 

a few words, 

A*POPLEXY (8) a diſeaſe that immediately 
or ſu1denly deprives the patient of the uſe 


ol all his ſenſes, and ſtops the motions of all 
/ Pau 
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. of the body, the heart and lunge, 
. z it is CRT to be occafioned by 
| an interruption of the paſſage of the bleod 
towards the brain, or by any thing that hin- 
ders the influx of the animat ſpirits into the 
_ organs of ſenſe, and the parts of voluntary 
motion, There are many other cauſes aſ- 
Ggned by different authors. The fit is uſually 
by a pain in the head, dimneſs and 
of fight, memory, and many other ſymp- 
dom. To prevent it, wine, hard labours, 
exceffive eating, and ſleeping after dinner, 
ſhould be avoided, and moderate exerciſe 
_ ſed: To cure it, evacuative medicines muſt 
be taken, In the fit, bleed freely in the ju 
2 lay the patient on his back, apply 
ong volatiles to the noſe, &c. Some re 
commend cupping rather than veneſection. 
APO/STASY (S.) a falling off from, or for 
faking the religion which a man had made 


Holy. In the Roman Church, it ſometimes 
means no more than the leaving a religious 
order, whereof a man had made proſeſſion, 
without a legal diſpenſation.- The difference 
between hereſy and apoftaſy is, that hereſy 
 forſakesone part of the common, and gene- 
rally acknowledzed faith, but ap:faſy for- 
fakes and deſpiſes the whole. 
APO'STATE (S.) one who forſakes the truth; 
upon which account, all theſe who leave, 
or forſake any particular religious opinion, 
are by their former companions called apo- 


Bates. 
APOSTATTZE (V.) to revolt from, or for 
fake the truth. 


ples of our bleſſed Saviour, who being fur. 
niſned with the ſupernatural giſts of tongues, 
infollibility and working miracles, were com- 
miſſioned by him to travel all the world o- 
ver, to make proſelytes and found churches 
The names of theſe ap les are ſo well known, 
that we need not mention them. Among 
the Jews, apofle: were perſons appointed by 
© the patriarch to collect a tax due ta the Ro 
man emperors, as appears by the Theodeflan 
code. Baromus obſerves, that they were 
called apo len, who collected money ſor te- 
pairing the temple. They had lkewiſe a 
commiſſion to ſee that the law of Mecſes was 
AFO'STLESHIP ($) the office miniſtry 
IP (S.) inifiry, or 
dignity of an — 4 
APOSTO'LICAL or APOSTOYLICK/A.) be- 
. longing, conformable, or agreeable to the 
practicę, doQrines, or times of the apoſtles. 
APO'STROPHE (.) in Grammer, iv a mark 
placed over a letter, to ſhew that a v is 


_ the audience; alſo a Rbetorical figure, where- 
by an orator turns his diſcourſe from the au- 
dience to a particular perſon or thing, 

APO'THECARY S.) one who prepares me- 


proſeſſion of ; the deſpiſing the true religion, | 
and profaning what is commanded to be kept} 


APO'STLE (S.) the title of the twelve diſci- 


cut off, as in cad for called, th' audience for} 


PFE 

| dicines nccording to the preſcriptions of the 
doctors 3 a prtactiſer in macy. . 

APOTHE'OSIS (S.) the ceremony of deifica- 

tion, done to perpetuate the memory of ſome 
great man; and among the Romans, in ho- 
nour of their emperor, After the ceremony 
was over, the deified emperor was worſhip. 
ped as a god, and was as much revered ay 
any of the other gods : They kkewiſe ſwore 
by his name, and that with ſo much vene- 
ration, that a man might with more ſaſety 
forſwear himſelf by Jupiter, than by the 
emperor's genius, as Minutius Felix obſerves, 
They likewiſe (wore by the empreſſes, as we 
are informed by Dion Caſſius, who tells us, 

| that Caligula permitted the women to ſwear 
by Drefila, This honour of deifying the 
| deceaſed emperor was begun by AH for 

; Penn Ceſar. 

APO'TOME (S.) a cutting off, a parting from 
a thing, and making two or more out of one 
whole thing; ſo in AMathematichs, it is the 
remainder or difference between two incom- 
menſurable quantities; and ip Mufich, it is 
the difference between the greater and leſſer 
lemi- tone, 

A'POZEM (s.) in Medicine, a decoction of di- 

| vers roots, plants, flowers, ſeeds, fruits and 

leaves, ſweetened and clarified ; it is not fo 
thick and viſcous as a ſyrup, and differs from 

a julep in this, that, it is thicker and more 

viſcous, and is not made of diſtilled waters, 

as juleps are, 

APPARA'TUS (S.) the neceſſary preparation 
for doing ſomething whether publick or pri- 
vate; ſo in the preſent Philoſophy, all the in- 
ſtruments uſed to ſhew the experiments, as 
air-pumps, and their furniture, microſcopes, 
Sc. are called the apparat. In Surgery, 
the medicines, bandages, &c. are fo called: 
That particular part of ſurgery called /#c&»- 
tomy, or cutting for the tone, is particularly 
called apperarus, which is perfatmed three 

| ways; the one is called the hb apparatur, 
ſaid to be invented by de Franco, and is the 
moſt ancient, though but lately introduced 
among us: In this method, an inciſion is 
made above the groin, along the linea alba, 
into the fund of the bladder, through which 
the ſtone is extracted. The great appara'u, 
invented by Jobs de Romani about the year 
1520, is pertormed by making an incifion in 
the perinzum ; and from the number of in- 
ſtruments uſed, this is called the great ap- 
paratus, The ſmall apparatus is ſo called 
from the few inſtruments uſed in it: This 
was invented by Celſus ; to perform which, 
the two fore- fingers ace thruſt up the funda- 
ment, till they come againſt the Kone, and 
drive it to the neck of the bladder, from 
whence it is extracted through the inciſion 
of the (crotum. 

APPA'REL S.) the habit or clothing that is 
worn by any particular nation or people. 
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fible without difficulty, evident, conſpicu- 
ous, demonſtrative. | 
APPARTTION (S.) the appearing of a ſtar, 
or other luminary that was not before ſeen ; 
alſo a ſpectre, by the vulgar called a ſpirit, 
ſuppoſed to be the ghoſt or ſoul of ſome 
perſon dead, that comes to make ſomething 
that is unknown, known, Abundance of 
idle tales have been told about ſuch appari- 
tient z but of late years people grew wiſer 
than to be fo deluded or impoſed upon. 
APPA'RITORS (S.) officers in the ecclefiaſti. 
cal court who cite perſons to appear; in 
the Univerfty, the beadle or officer who car- 
ries the mace before the maſters, faculties, 
&c. are ſo called. 
APPEA'L (V.) to ſubmit, or refer a matter 


in diſpute to ſome omer court or perſon off 


greater authority. * 

APPEA'L (S.) in Law, is the removing a 
eauſe out of an inferior into a ſuperior court; 
in common Converſation, an appeal is referring 
a matter in diſpute to the judgment or de- 
cifion of one or more indifferent perſons. 

APPEAR (V.) to come in view, to be in 
ſight, to come to a place according to ap 
pointment z alſo to make a ſhew or pretence 
of doing what is required, without an inten. 
tion of performing it. 

APPEA'RANCE (S.) the external ſurſace of a 
thing, or that which ftrikes the ſenſes or ima- 
gination, which according to the diſtance, 
fituation, or other accident, may communi. 
cate to the perception ſomething very diffe- 
rentfrom what the thing really is ; in Law, 
an appearance is the defendant engaging to 
anſwer a cauſe or action entered againft him 
in ſome court of judicature. 

APPEA'SABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
reconciled or pacified, that may be wrought 
upon and brought to a good humour, &c. 

APPEA'SE (V.) to pacify, to bring an angry 
perſon into temper, or to ſatisſy or allay the 
fury of a diſordered mind. 

AP?E'LLANT (S.) a Law Term, for thoſe 
who bring an appeal againſt another, | 

APELLA'TION (S.) the name, dignity, or 

title, whereby one man or thing is diſtin- 
gviſhed from another, . 

APPE'LLATIVE (S.) a CGraemmatical Tum, 
_ fignifying a general or common name to all 
things of one ſpecies, as dog, borſe, man, 
engel, Cc. and ſtands oppofite to proper 


name, which belongs but to one only, a8 


85275 Gabriel, Cc. 

APPELLEE! (S.) one who is complained of 

or 8 Res; 

APPE'NAGE or APPA'NAGE (s.) the for- 
tune of a king's younger ſohs, or a ſettled 
por tion of lands, &c. affigned for their main. 
tenance. In England, this depends intirely 
upon the pleaſure of the king; but in Fronce 

| it is otherwiſe, certain courties or dukedoms 


being appropriated to that purpoſe ; but thoſe| 
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and upon the poſſefſor's dying without iſſus 
male, they revert to the crown, 
APPENDAGE (S.) ſomething that is added 
to another, not abſolutely neceiſar y, but 
by way of ornament or convenience. 
APPE'NDANT (S.) any thing that hangs to 
— as the ſeal in charters, or other 
8. 
APPENDIX (s.) whatever is dependent on 
another ; but chiefly made uſe of for addi. 
tions made to books written before, in 
| which ſome part of the book is more fully 
explained, or ſuch matters as were wholly 
left out, are ſupplied ; and this is ſometimes 
added to the end of a book, and ſometimes 
made a diſtin treatiſe by itſelf. 
APPERTAIN (V.) to belong to, or depend 
upon a perſon or thing. | 
APPETITE (S.) that paſſion of the ſout 
whereby we deſire ſomething ; or a —— 
fity, inclination, or impulſe towards ſome- 
thing apprehended to be beneficial z in Phy- 
fk, it is the reliſh, or grateful te we 
eat, drink, or do any thing with, for the 
— of health, life, or convenience 
of any kind, 


APPLAU'D (v.) to praiſe, commend, or 


highly approve of. 
APPLAU'SE (S.) praiſe, commendation, or 
approbation. 


APPLE (S.) in the general Spnification, is any 
kind of large fruit of the round kind z but is 

now commonly reſtrained to thoſe ſeveral 
ſorts of well-known Exgliſ ſruits, of which 
cyder is made. 

 A!PPLEBY (S.) anciently a firong and popu- 
lous city, but by the frequent inroat᷑s of the 

Scots, who burnt it quite, it is now only a 


fantly ſeated on the river Eden ; and the aſ- 
ſizes are held here in the town- hall: The 
market · day is weekly on Saturdays, efteem- 
ed one of the beft ip all the North for corn 3 
diſtant from London 217 computed, and 279 
meaſured miles. | 
AppLEDO RE (S.] in Kent, was formerly a 
market-town, but the market has been loſt 
thro” long diſuſe, it has a court-leet, which 
extends itſelf over two boroughs ; it is fitu- 
ated on the river Rather; diſtant from Lone 
dos 54 computed, and 58 meaſured miles. 
APPLI'ABLE orA*PPLICABLE (A.)any thi 
that may be uſed for a particular purpoſe, 
or that has relation, or. is conformable to 


another. 
APPLICA'TION S.) the tying or putting one 
thing to or upon another ; alſo cloſe ſtudy 
of or addreſs to any thing or perſon, 
APPLY! V.) to addreſs one's ſelf to a 


eſpecially of ſuperior rank, and ta beg or de- 


ſmall market. town of little note, tho" plea- 
| 
| 


' - fire his favour or intereſt to do ſomething on 


our behalf; in Mathematick:, it fignifies. the 
inſcribing a line given within'a curve ; alſo 


Guchies or diſtriQts pay homage and fealty ;| 


the dividing one quantity, by another; alſo to 
yy FN . 
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” eompare, or fit quantities, whoſe areas are 
equal, but figures unequal. TH 
APPOTINT V.) to authorize one perſon to 
act for anather, to taſk, or ſet à perſon 
| ſomething to do: alſo to make an end of, 
or determine a matter. Pigs 7 
APPOINTMENT (S.) agreement, order, or 
aſſignation ; alſo a pention given by princes 
and noblemen, to retain certain perſons in 
their ſervice or intereſt, ' 
APPO'RTION (V.) to allot, or divide in 
two or more parts. | 
A'P?OSITE (A.) fit, proper, ſuitable, juſt 
_ as it ought to be. | 
APPOSUTENESS (S.) fitneſs, properneſs, 
juſtne, ſuitableneſs to, or for the th.ng de- 
ſiened. | 
APPOSUTION. (S.) a, comparing or laying 
things one by auvther z with ſome Phrloſo- 
pbers, it is the ſame with accretion, or the 
external addition of matter to a ſuhject 
more than it was naturally, and is uſually 
ſpoken of bodies without life, _ 
APPRAT'SE (V.) to value, rate, or {et a 
rice upon a thing. 
APPRATSEMENT (S.) the rate or value ſet 
upon any thing by an appraiſer. 


neſs o value or rate goods for another, 
APPREHE'/ND (V.) to ſeize, lay hold of, or 
take up a criminal; alſo to conceive, under 
ſta d, ſuſpe& or fear. 
APPREHE'NSION or APPREHE!/NDING(S.) 
a ſe zing or arreſting a perſon, commonly 
uſed criminally ; alſo the conception, under- 
ſtanding, ſuſpicion, or fear of a thing. 
APPREHE!NSIVE A.) that may be appre- 
hended ; alſo quick of perception, ready at 
taking in, or underſtanding a thing ; alſo 
. feariul or ſuſpicious, 


_ monly means one who is bound by inden- 

ture to ſerve another a certain time, in or- 

der to learn the trade, art, or myſtery of 
that perſon perſectly. | 

APPRENTICESHIP (S.) that portion of 

time that one perſon is bound by inden- 

ture to ſerve another, and is now uſually 
ſeven years, ; 


n thing, on, or place. | 
APPROACHABLE (A.) that may be come 
at, or near to. 


APPROA'CHES (S.) the ſeveral works that 


place beſieged, ſuch as trenches, mines, (aps, 
lodgments, batteries, &c. 

APPROBA'TION (S.) the liking, eſteeming, 
or approving of a thing. 

APPROPRIATE (V.) to deſtine; appoint, 

or (et afide a thing for a particular purpoſe ; 

: oy to claim, or take a thing to one's own 
uſe. ö 

KPPROPRTATION (8) the appointing a 


ApFRATSER S.) one who makes it his buſi- | 


APPRENTICE S.) a learner ; and now com- 


APPROA'CH (V.) te come nigh to, or near | 


befiegers make to get nearer to a fortreſs or.| 
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proper and perpetual uſe of ſome. religious 
community; it is where the advowſon of a 
parſonage belongs to a. biſhoprick or religi- 
ous houſe, college, &c. and their ſucceſ- 
ſors ; ſo that the body is both patron and 
parſon, and ſome one of the members offi- 
ciates as vicar; Theſe appr opriations. were 
introduced in the time of illlam the Con- 
| queror ; the paroch al. clergy being then 
| commonly Saxon, and the biſhops and tem- 

poral cleigy Normans, they made no ſcruple 


monaſteries, which were generally poſſeſ- 
ſed by the Conqueror's friends, Where the 
churches and t.thes were ſo appropriated, the 
vicar had only ſuch a competency, as the 
biſhop or ſuperior thought fit to allow : This 
humour prevailed fo far, that pope Alexander 

IV. complained of it, as the bane of religion, 

the deflruttron of the church, and as @ poiſon 

| that bad infected the whole nation, 

APPRO'VE (V.) to like, commend, to allow 

| of z; alſo to ingratiate, or render one's ſelf 
deſerving of the commendation or approba- 
tion of another. 

APPROXIMA'TION (S.) a coming near to 
a ching; ſo in Aricthmerick or Algebra, it is 
the finding the value of a ſurd nearer and 
nearer, or to any aſſigned degree of exact - 
neſs, without being able to be quite perſect. 

APPU'LSE (S.) an Afronomical Term, im- 


junction with the ſun or a ſtar. 

APPURTENANCE S.) any thing chat be- 
longs to another. | 

A*PRIL (S.) the fourth month of the year ac- 
cording to the vulgar computation or reck- 
oning; and now alſo according to the civil 
or church account, tho* formerly the ſecond, 
The ancient Painters repreſented this month 
by a beautiful young man cloathedin green, 
with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn 
buds, winged and holding primroſes and 
violets in one hand, and the ſign Taurus in 
the other. 

A'PRON (S.) a looſe garment, uſually worn 
by women, to ſave their cloaths from dirt; 
alſo commonly worn by ſeveral artificers, 
made of divers forts of matter, ſome linen, 
ſome woollen, and ſome leather, &c, In 
Cunnery, it is the piece of lead that covers 
the touch hole. k 

APT (A.) fit, proper, or convenient for a 
thing; alſo ready or forward to learn, un- 
derftand, or do a thing. hn 

A'PTITUDE (S.) a fitneſs, or natural pro- 
penſity to a thing. A 

A'PTNESS (S.) fitneſs, propriety, or conve- 
nience ; alſo quickneſs, read.neſs, or for» 
wardneſs, i , 

A'QUZDUCT (S.) a conveyance to bring 
water from one place to anotber, either 
from a river or a ſpring to ſome town, caſtle 

| or houſe, &c. Thoſe made at Rome bear the 


ng to a particular uſe; and in Church. Af 
Fairs, it is applying a church benefice to the 


f 


gieateſt character ; but the preſent ones in 
| Lindon, 


to impoveriſh the inferior clergy tv enrich 


porting the approach of any planet to a con- 


—_ -- hid * fb i; 
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London, from the New River, Thame, &c. 
©" are Tull as uſeful and ingenious, tho not ſo 


lan (S.) a ſect in the primitive 
church, who forbore the uſe of wine even in 

- the ſacrament, and uſed nothing but water, 
The original occ ſion was the perſecution the 
Chriſtians were under, for which reaſon they 
met ſecretly, and in the night, where ſor 
fear of diſcovery they uſed water inſtead 
of wine, when they received the ſcrament, 
which precaution riveted itſelf into an opi- 
nion, that it was a duty, and. when they 
could uſe it with ſafety, rejected it as un- 
lawful. Tatien, in the ſecond century, is 
laid to be head of this ſet, who held many 
abſurd notions, 

AQUA'RIUS (S.) the eleventh fign in the Zo- 
diack, and next to Capricorn ; it riſes about 

| the lech of January. The Mythologitts 

make Ganymede ſhine in this conſtellation; 
for Jupiter being charmed with his beauty, 
ordered an eagle to truſs him, and bring him 
into the ſkies, where this pretended deity 
made him his cup- bearer, Others ſay, this 

ien is ſo named, becauſe when it appears in 
the horizon, it is commonly moiſt, rainy 
weather. The ſtars in this conſtellation in 
Ptolemy's catalogue are 45, in Tycbo's 40, in 
Flamfierd's go z its character is vv, 

AQUA'TICK or AQUA'TILE (A.) ) watry or 
belonging to the water; ſo thoſe trees or 
creatures, that grow, breed, or live in or 
near the water, are called aguatich:. 

A'QUEOUS (A.) watry, mot, inclined to 
dampneſs. 

AR ABICK (S.) the language of thoſe who in- 
habit the country called Arabia. 

ARA'BICK (A.) after the modes, manners or 
cuſtoms of the people of Arabia, | 

A'RABLE (A.) ſuch land as is fit or proper to 
be ploughed or tilled, 

A'RACK or A'RRACK (s.) a ſpirituous li. 
quor imported from the Eaft- ladies, "chiefly 
uſed for drams or punch: The word is In. 
dian, ſignifying any thing ſtrong or diſtilled, 
as brandy,  &c, are by them called Engl 
errack'; but we apply it to that liquor only, 
diſtilled from a vegetable juice called roddy, 
which flows by incifion out of the cocoa nut 
tree : This toddy is a very pleaſant liquor of 
itſelf, when drank new, purging thoſe that 
uſe it; when ftle, is heady,” and makes 
good vinegar, | The Engliſh at Madroſe uſe 
it as yeaſt or leven to raiſe their bread, Goa 
arrack ig eſteemed the beſt, tho' the Bata- 
van is much the fAlrongeſt:; The firſt is 
drawn off in earthen veſſels, and the latter 
in copper ſtills, which makes it more fiery, 
and not fo well reliſhed. 

A'RBITER or ARBITRA'TOR (S.) one choſe 
to ſettle a difference between ' contending 
perſons, an umpire, or reſerree. 

ARBITRARINESS (S.) a doing or ing 


any thing purely by, or "according to one's 


ARC 
| own will, uncontroulableneſs, without any 


ſuperior. 

A'RBITRARY (A.) whatever depends upon 
one's own will and pleaſure, any thing that 
may be done without giving an account for 
to another, 

A'RBITRATE (V.) to award or determine a 
matter that was referred to a perſon, to give 
ſentence in or adjudge a matter, 

ARBUTREMENT (S.) a power given by two 
or more contending perſons, to ſome other 
perfon or perſons, to adjudge, determiae and 
award the matter in diſpute, to which they 
oblige themſelves to comply or agree to, un- 
der a certain penalty, fine, or mulct. 

A'RBOR (S.) in Mecbanicks, is the ſpindle or 
axis, on which the inſtrument or machine 
turns. . 

A'RBORIST (S.) one well ſkilled in the diffe- 
rent ſorts or ſpecies of trees. 

A'RBOUR (S.) a bower, or little room in 2 
garden, ſhaded with trees to keep away the 
heat of the ſun, and by letting in the air 
freely, to render it reſreſhing and pleakunt i in 
hot weather. 

ARCA'NUM (S.) a name given to all manner 
of ſecrets ; but particularly uſed in Phyfich, 
for a recipe that is not made publick. 

ARCH (A.) chief or principal of any. order, 
degree or dignity ;z ſo areb-biſbop is the chief 
or head biſhop, arch-dute the principal or 
chief prince or duke, &c; Sometimes it 
fignifies unlucky, merry, or waggiſh ; alſo 
craſty, dextrous, very notorious, or arrant, 
as an arch-rogue, or traitor, is a notorious 
rogue, the ring- leader, or principal traitor ; L | 
ſo arch-wag means ſometimes a merry 
low, and ſometimes a ſubtle, cunning, — 
trous, cheating pet ſon. 

ARCH 8.) f in Arebitecture, is the roof or up- 
per part of a building, made curved or cir- 
cular; in Geometry, it is a part or pet of 
a circle, or other curve-lined figure, leſs 
than half 3 by arches of circles the quantity 
of all angles is meaſured and determined ; 
the whole circle being divided into 360 equa] 
parts, the angular point is ſuppoſed to bethe 
center of the circle, and the whole leg, or 
ſuch part of it as is uſed, is the ſemi- — 
ter or whole fine; and the number of ſuch 
degrees, contained between the legs, is the 
meaſure of the angle, which is 
according to the number it contains. 

ARCH. A'NGEL (S.) is the name of the chief 
or principal angel in ſcripture, called alſo 
Michael ; alſo the name of a great city in 
the Maſcovite dominions ; and in op 
is the name of an herb, &c, 

ARCH- BVSHOP (S.) the chief or - 
tan biſhop, who has ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops 
under him : This title was firſt introduced in 
the Eaſt about 340, but was then only bono» 

raty, and given to all biſhops of great, Cities. 


England is divided into two, wiz, Carterbury 
and York, who are called primates and metro- 


* 


e 
politans. Canterbury had formerly juriſdic- 
- Yion over Ireland, and was ſtiled a patriarch, 
He enjoyed ſome fpecial marks of royalty, 
ms ts be patron of a biſhoprick, wiz. Ro- 
eber, to make knights, coin monies, &c. 
He is ill the firſt peer of Eglaad, and next 
to the royal family, having precedence of all 
dukes and great officers of the crown, He 
has, by common law, the power of probate 
of wills and teſtaments. and granting letters 
of adminiſtration ; alſo to grant licences and 
diſpenſations in all caſes formerly uod for in 
the court of Rome, and not repugnant to the 
Jaw of God, He holde ſeveral courts of gu- 
dicature, 2s court of arches, and of auth- 
ence, the prerogative court, and court of 
liars, The archbifbop of York has the 
power in his province with that o. 


Carterbury ; has precedence of all dukes not 


- of the royal blood, and all officers of tate, 
except the lord high chancellor. 

ARCH. BI'SHOPRICK (s.) ſometimes figni- 

ies the great extent of ground under the 
juriſdiction of an arch- biſhop, and ſome- 

times his power, dignity, &c. 

ARCH. BU'TLER (S.) the great butler of the 
empire is the king of Bobemia, who is to 
preſent the firſt cup at an imperial enter- 
tainment ; but he is not obliged to officiate 


ARC 
deacon in England, whoſe office is to viſit 
every other year, to enquire into 
and moveables belonging to the church, te. 
form «buſes in ecclefi:fticat matters, and 
bring the more weighty affairs before the 
biſhop ;; befides which they have allo 2 
power to ſuſpend, excommunicate, and in 
many places to prove wills, and in ſome to 

. inftitute to benefices. One part of their of. 
fice is to induct all clerks into their benefices 
within their juriſdiction ; and by the act of 
uniformity, he is now oblized to be in 
prieſtꝰs orders, Many of them have their 
courts and official, as biſhops have. 


ARCH-DEACONRY (S.) the extent of ground 


or place where an arch- deacon exerciſes his 
authority, 


A*RCHERS S.) the militis or ſoldiery armed 


with bows and arrows, much uſed formerly, 
and ftill in ſome parts of Tu- key, and the eal- 
tern countries: in France, the naniec is {til] 
kept up, though the arms are laid aſide, and 
converted into halberds and carab nes. 


A'RCHERY (S.) the art of ſhooting with 


the long bow, which, before the invention 
of gun-powder, was practiſed in the toom 


of gunnery. 
A'RCHETYPE (S.) an original, model, or 


pattern from, after, or according to which 


with his crown on ; his vicar or deputy is| another thing is made. 1 
the hereditary prince of Limbaur g. ARCHIA'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe of 
ARCH-CHA'MBERLAIN (S.) an officer in| antiquity, 4 

«the empire, much like our lord, or great] ARCHIPE/LAGO (S.) in Geography, is a ſea 

chamberlain ; the elector of Brandenbourg is] interrupted by a great num of ſmall 


appointed hereditary chamberlain of the 
empire, by the golden bull, and in that 
quality bears the ſceptre before the emperor, 
on the left hand ef the elector of 


walking 
Saxony, At ſome folemnities he ſerves on 


horſe- back, as do the other electors, carry - 
ing a baſon with a towel in his hand, from 
which alighting, he ſets it for the emperor 
to waſh, Mis vicar, or ſub»arch-chamber- 
lain, ie the prince of Heber zollern, 
ARCH-CHANCELLOR (S.) anciently pre- 
Hded over the notaries or ſecretaries of the 
court: This office chiefly obtained in France 
under the two firſt races of- their kings, and 
-ufterwards in the empire of Germony, 
ARCH-DEACON (S.) a church officer whoſe 
*dulinels ie to vifit the pariſhes within a 
certain district: This name was given to 
the firſt or eldeſt deacon, who attended on 
the biſhop without any power; but fince the 
council of Nice his function is become a dig 
-- nity, und fet-#bove that of a prieft, though 
anciently it was quite otherwiſe. He was the 
*biſhop's chief minifter ſor all external con 
ern, and particularly the temporalities. In 
[the tenth century they were confidered a+ 
*Mving juriſdiction in their own right, or at 
<BLached to their office, with a power of de- 
Aegating it to others ; but this being tho«ght 
% och, their power was leſſe ned by in- 
ns their number, There are ſixty arcb- | 


iflands z- of which there are ſeveral, but the 
moſt noted is that called by cur ſeamen the 
Arches, being that part of the ocean that lies 
between Ah, Macedon, and Greece. The 
Malabarian is ſaid to contain 600 iſlands, 
the Mexican, commonly called the gulf of 
Mexico, 12,000, the Philippine, 17,000, &c. 

A'RCHITECT ({(S.) # perſon ſkilled in the 
rules and laws of building, and by that 
draws deſigns, lays down plans, calculates 
the charge, and directe the workmen how 
to £0 on accordingly, 

ARCHITECTURE (S.) tho' it be the ſcience 
of building, and in that ſenſe may be ſaid to 
be as old, as the time men made themſelves 
defences againſt the inclemency of the wea- 
ther; yet, as it is commonly now under- 
ſtood in an improved ſenſe, it means the 
conſtruction of a building, either publick or 
private, according to ſome, or all of the 


five received orders, following the propor- 


tions and ornaments ſuitable to the bigneſs, 
ſtrength, and beauty of the work intended, 
as they are laid down by the moſt celebrated 
artiſts, and called the Tuſcan, Dorich, Ionich, 
Cerintbias and fe, 

A'RCHITRAVE (S.) one of the three gene · 
ral members of the entablature any regular 
order of architecture is divided into, and is 
the loweſt, or that reſting upon the e al 
of the e 


£ 
, 
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mom buildings, it is repreſented by the great 
beam into which the joints of the floors a 
laid ; but in the different orders it is diffe · 
rently made, and ornamented more or les, 
acc 49g as the order is more or leſs delicate. 
ARCHI'VES (s.) the place where old records 


A'RCTICK A.) northern or northward ; fo 
tha” pole which is in the northern part of 
the world, is called the ar#ick pole, 

runs (S.) a ſtar in the conftellation of 
Ar Aro bylax or Booter's ; it fignifies 'a bear's 
1411, becauſe it is near it; it riſes the firſt 
of September, and ſets the ſecond of May ; 
the vulgar opinion was that it brought hail 
and tempeſt. The poets feigned, that in the 
day time this ſtar was a (py upon mankind, 
and gave intelligence to Jupiter of the per- 
jury and villany committed in commerce and 
courts of judicature. 

A'RDENCY or A'RDENTNESS (S.) zeal, 

fervor of mind, earneftneſ(s, eagerneſs or de- 

fire, warmth of affection, &c. 

A'RDENT (A.) warm, hot, zealeus, eager, 
defirous, &c. 

A'RDOR S.) vehemence, eagerneſs, great de- 
fire, heat, warmth, &c. 

A'RDUOUS (A.) difficult, hard to perform. 

A'RE or ALAMURE (S.) the firſt of the eight 
notes in the common ſcale of mufick. 

A'REA (S.) in common Speech, is the plain ſur - 

face upon which we walk; in Geometry, it 

is the ſuperficial» content or meaſure of any 

/ body or figure whatever, | 

AREO METER (S.) an inſtrument to meaſure 
the denſity or gravity of fluids, commonly 
made of glaſs, with a round hollow neck, 
terminating in a long lender neck, herme- 
tically ſealed at top; there being firſt as 
much cunning mercury put into it, as will 
ſerve to balance, or keep it ſwimming in an 
erect poſition ; the neck is divided into de- 

grees, and by its depth of finking, the qua · 

lity of the liquor, as to lightneſs, is con- 

cluded, | : 

AREO'PAGUS (S.) the place where the Are- 

opagites or Athentan judges afſembled, fitu- 

ated upon an eminence, which was formerly 
near the middle of the city, but at preſent it 
is out of it; there are ſtill ſome remains of 

it viſible in the foundations, which form a 

ſemi-circle, built with ſquare ſtones of a 

prodigious fize, which ſupport a terraſs or 

platform of about 140 paces, which was 
the court: In the midft was a tribunal cut 
in a rock, and all about were feats cut out 
of the ſtone, where the judges heard cauſes 

in the open air without any covering; at 2 

ſmall diſtance were ſome caves hewn in the 

rock, where it is ſuppoſed the priſoners were 
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pronounced ſentence in the night, that 
they might not be affected by the fight of 
the perſons who ſpoke, and defended them- 


charcers, &c. are laid up or kept. | 


kept, who were to appear before the judges. | 


cles. -$t, Pax! having preached at Athens] 


ART 
againſt the plurality of gods, and declaring, 
that he came to reveal that God to them, 
whom they adored without knowing him, 
was carried before the Areopagites, as the in- 
troducer of a he religion, where he ſpoks 
with ſo much wiom, that he converted 
Diaayſ a, one of his judges, and was dif- 
miſſed without any one's having any thing 
to ſay to him. . 

A'RGAL (S.) that hard matter, or dy'd lees, 
that condenſes and fticks to the wine veſſels, 
frequently called tarrar. 

A'RGENT (S.) a tzrm uſed in Heraldry; for 
filver, or the colour white, -uſed in the coats 
of gentlemen, knights, and baronets, Ba - 
rons and noblemen have that white called 
cb, eee 

s ca a; itis d in engra 
by leaving the part plain without any ſtrokes 
of the graver. | 

A'RGIL (S.) that white earth or clay uſed by 
the potters to make their white ware of, 

qe cy (V.) to reaſon, debate, diſpute, dif. 
course. 

ARGUMENT (S.) is a medium, from the 
connexion of which with two extremes, the 
connexion of the two extremes themſelves is 

z or it is certain reaſons or allega- 
tions, why ſuch or ſuch a thing is done, 
which is either probable and rational, or au- 
thoritative, It is ſometimes taken for the 
heads, contents, or ſubject, upon which a 
book or difcourſe is made. 

ARGUMENTA'TION 8.) the art of reaſon. 
ing powerfully and ſtrongly, by inferring, 
concluding, convincing, c. from certain 
premiſes laid down, admitted or grante1. 

ARGUME'NTATIVE (A.) convincing by 
reaſoning or arguments, 

A RIA (S.) in Muſick, is an air, ſong, tune, 
or leſſon. 

A'RIANISM (S.) the doctrine of Ariut, who, 
in the beginning of the 4th century, taught, 
that Chriſt, or the Son, was not God gon- 
ſubſtantial with the Father, but the firft of 
created beings, c. This doQrine ſpread al- 
moſt over the whole church fora few years ; 
but in 321, was condemned by the council 
of Nice, after which it infected the Eaſt very 
much; and in ſucceeding times was divided 
into many branches, and called by ſundry 
names ; and at this time is too common to 
be ſecret, | 

A'RIANS. (S.) fuch perſons 2 immediately 
were the diſciples, or that now do profeſs 
the opinions or docttines of Arius, eſpecially 

RIES to the trinity. 


A'RIES (S.) a conſtellation in the heavens, fi- 
gured by a ram; and by the aſtronomers is 
reckoned as one of the 12 figns of the 
Zodiack, which in Ptolemy's catalogue con- 
fiſted of 18 ſtars, in Tychs“s 21, and in 
Britiſh of 65; for the latitudes and longi- 
tudes whereot conſult the aſtronomers, 


ARVGHT 


ARTVGHT (part.) ava thing ought;to be, my 


well, truly. 2022. <4 2097083 25+ 20004 
ART'SE (V.) to get up, to proceed, or take 


inning from, 


government, where the ſupreme. power is 

+, veſted in the council or ſenate, comp 

_ the chief perſons for birth, capacity, hone- 

y and Wealth; it is ſometimes called an 
_ oliparchy. 


_ 
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(A.) belonging to the form of government 
called ariſtocracy. .. 
_ARISTOTELIANISM (S.) the philoſophical 
_.,doQrines or opinions of the old philoſopher 
©  Ariftotle, particularly thoſe contained in his 
four books de Ceelo, and his eight books of 
Phyficks, which were univerſally embraced, 
till che the time of Copernicus, and now almoſt | 
. as wWhiverſally rejefted, His followers, are 
... ſometimes called Arifotelians, and ſome- 
times Peripatetichs, | 


 ARUTHMANCY (S.) a pretended fort of 
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metick. N | 
 ARVTHMETICK (S.) is that part of the ma- 
thematicks, that confiders the properties and 
powers of numbers, and numerical quanti- 
ties; and is chiefly uſed in trade, and calcu- 
lations for aſtronomical purpoſes : It is va- 
riouſly denominated, as|theorigal, practical, 


ARITHME'TICAL (A.) belonging to arith- 


ſpecious, numeroſe, and many others, ac- 
cording to the mode of explaining or per- 
forming its propoſition, | 
ARK (S.) a cheſt or coffer ; the baſket where- 
min Moſes was expoſed on the Nile, is called 
an ark of bulruſhes ; it was a ſort of bark, 
in form much like a cheſt or trunk: Hiſto- 
tians inform us, that the Egyptian uſed 
* barks, made of bulruſh on the Nile, and that 
they were ſo light as to be carried on their 
+, thoulders, when they met with falls of wa. 
ter which prevented their paſſage. The cheſt 
_ . wherein the two tables of the covenant, the 
| golden pot that had manna, and Aaron's rod 
were depofited, was called the ark of the 
© covenant; it was made of Shjrtrm wood, 
covered with plates or leaves of gold; it was 
two cubits and a half in length, a cubit and 
à half wide, and a cubit and a half high 
All round the top of it was a kind of gold 
crown, and two cherubims were faſtened to 
the cover; on the two ſides of it were four 
rings of gold, two on each fide, thro” which 
_» Naves were put, by. the help whereof they 
ry Pr i” as they marched thro* the wilder- 
8 


and covered it ; by the account of the Rab- 


"ARISTO'CRACY ,($.).that.form of politics i. 


id "ARISTOCRA'TICK or ARISTOCRA!TICAL| 


propheſying, or divination by certain num- 


inſtrumental, literal, tabular, logarithmical, | 


he mercy- ſeat hung over the ar4,' 


ARM _. 


ing inwards towards each other; Thus the 
mergy-ſeat was ſorrounded, the cherubims 
wings meeting each other, It was here the 

Sbecbinab, or divine preſence. reſted, and 
was, yiſibly ſeen in the appearance of a cloud 

? overit; and from hence directions and ora - 

cular reſponſes were given. Beſore this mer. 
cy: ſeat the high prieſt appeared once a year, 
on the day of expiation, to make an atone- 
ment for the fins of all the people. Alſo th: 
building which was erected by Noab at the 
command of God, into which entered every 
living thing that God intended not to de- 
ſtroy. This remarkable ſtructure was begun 
by Moeab in the year of the world 1532, and 
2497 before the Incarnation ; he was ditect- 
ed by God Almighty in the dimenſions of it, 
Nach was five hundred years old, when he 
teceived his commandment, and ſpent abou! 

a hundred years in building it. The ort 

Was three hundred cubits in length, fifty in 

. breadth, and thirty cubits high: Moſt inter- 

preters ſuppoſe this cubit to be about a foot 
and a half, and that it was not the geome- 
trick one of fix feet, The ark was contri- 
ved with three floors ; the firſt for beaſts and 
cattle ; the ſecond for fodder and proviſioos; 
and the third ſor the birds and Noab's fami- 
ly; It was not made like a ſhip, but came 
near the figure of a (quare, growing gradu- 
ally narrower to the top: There was a door 
in the firſt floor, and a great window in the 
third. In Mathematicks, ark means the ſame 
with arch; which ſee, 

ARM (V.) to put in a condition of defence, 
either by arguments or weapons; to furniſh 
with ſword, gun, and other habiliments of 

War ; in Gunnery, to arm a ſhot is to twiſt 
or roll oakum, rope. yarn or old clouts about 
the end of an iron bar, which is put thro' 
the ſhot, 


extending from the ſhoulders to the fingers 
ends; alſo that part of an anchor to h ch the 
flook is ſet or faſtened; in Staticli, that palit 
of the beam that reaches from the point of 
ſuſpenſion on each fide of it to the end; 
ſometimes a part of the ſea, or gieat river, 
that runs up into ſome country or land, like 
a branch of atree, is called an arm z as are allo 
the large boughs of a tree, &. and in a f- 
rative Speech, it means power or authority. 

ARM ADA (S.) a great fleet or navy of ſhips, 
well furniſhed with men, provifions, and all 
manner of warlike ſtores, ready for any ex- 
pedition, 

A'RMAMENT (S.) is ſometimes taken for the 
place where arms, &c, are laid up, or kept 
in ſtore, or for the arms, proviſions, &c. it 
ſelf of an army or navy, and ſometimes fot 
the army or navy it ſeif. 


bins, it was made of beaten gold, of the} ARMED (A.) bearing arms or carrying wea- 
thickneſs of a hand's breadth : There were 
two cherubims of the ſame metal placed at 


s, whether it be for offence. or defence 
in Heroldry, beaſts and birds of prey are ſaid 


each end, their wings expanded, and look. 
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ARM (S.) the whole limb cf a human body, 


to be armed, with their horns, pots oy | 
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badges of honour or d./iinction that are born 
by particular perſons or families, 

A*'RMY (S.) a collective body of ſoldiers un- 
der their proper officers. 

A'ROMA (S.) all manner of ſweet-ſmelling 
herbs or ſpices. 

AROMA'/TICK or AROMA'TICAL (A.) any 
delicious, ſpicy, od««.terous, or periumy- 
ſmelling herb or drug. 

ARO'UND Part.) ali about, encircling, cir- 
cumſcribing, &c. 

ARPE'GGIO (S) the manner of m»kin- the 
ſeveral notes of a chord in mufick be diſtin. 
ly heard one aſter an ther, by a melocious 
purlicg and rolling motion of the hand, par- 
ticularly upon ſt-1cged infiruments, always 
beginning at the ground,or loweſt note, and 
riſing upwards. 

A'RQUEBUSE or HA*'RQUEBUSS (6.) a 

hend gun, ſomewhat larger than a common 

muſquet. 

A'RRACE S.) commonly called Rack, a ſpi- 

rituous liquor diſtilled in the EH. Indies. 

ARRAT'GN (V.) to indict, and brirſy to his 

trial, a perſon accuſed, or guilty of a crime. 

He who is a:raigned on an indictment of fe- 

lony or murder, is not allowed council, but 

the judge is to inform him in what relates to 
the manner of pleading, that he-may not 

run into any danger by miſ-pleiding. , 
To arraign at an Aſſize, is to proſecute by 

ſuch a wrir. 
ARRAI/GNMENT (S.) an indicting, 
bringing a priſ ner to his trial, 
ARRA/NGEMENTYTS. ) the putting, placing, 
or diſpoſing of perfors or things into a cer- 
tain order. 
A'RRANT A.)] famous, notorious, well- 
{killed , but chiefly uſed in a diſgraceſ ul or 
ignominious ſenſe, fignilying a very, or 
downright tool, rogue, ſot, &c. 
A'RRAS (S.) the beſt or richeſt tapeſtry, fo 
called from Arteii, a town in Flanders, the 
place where it was firſt made. 
ARRA'Y (V.) the ranking, or putting things 
in o:der, for the performance of ſomething 
to be done; as putting an army in array, is 
to prepare it for battle 
ARKE ARS or ARRE'ARAGE (S.) the 
whole, or part of an od debt, fince when 
the +ccount has been ſettled, and matters 
carried on. So wages or penfions, ate ſaid 
to be in arrear, when they exceed the uſual 
time of payment, or any part is left unſa- 
tisfied, or unpaid, 

ARRE'ST (S.) the topping or detaining a 

perſon, by a legal proces, 

ARRE'ST (v.) to Rop, detain, or ſeize the 

perſon of a debtor, in order to make him 

pay or give ſecurity for a debt, or anſwer 
an accuſation, 

ARRE'T S.) a proclamation, or law, which 

among the Freacb is the ſame with our acts 

of parliament. 


he beak, tuſks, or talons are of a different co- 
ns lou; from the reft. 
he ARMILLA (S.) an ornament, bracelet, or 
nd jewel worn on the wriſt or arm ; the name 
ud of one of the garments wore by kings 2 
a « their coronation ; alſo a hgament, compre- 
er- hending all the ligaments of the whole hand, 
ar, in a ſort of a circle. 
* A'RMILLARY (A.) full of circles; ſo the 
the ſphere made uſe of by Afrenomers, inſtead of 
the a cloſe globe, is called an armillary ſphere, 
ery which is commonly made of brafs, and dil. 
de- poſed in ſuch a manner, that the greater and 
gun lefſer circles of the ſphere are ſeen in their 
and natural p»fition and motion, the whole being 
te put into a ſrame for the better accommoda- 
f it, tion of the uſer. | 
be ARMTNIANISM (S.) the doctrine of Armi- 
out iu, a celebrated profeſſor in the univerſity 
ark of Leyden, and of the Arminians, his follow- 
y in ers. They held, that predeſtination did not 
ters confiſt in any abſolute and irreſpective eternal 
foot decree of ſaving ſome perſons, which God had 
me- not then ſo much as decreed to create; neu- 
ntri- ther upon the ſuppoſition of creation, and 
and the fall of Alam, to ſave ſome particular per- 
dos; ſons, without any antecedens reſpect to our 
ami- Saviour, as the brethren of Delft believed: 
ame But this ſcheme of predeftination was, that 
adu- all thoſe were predeſtinated to be ſaved, who 
door being in a lapſed condition, ſhould refign 
n the themſelves to the will of God Almighty, 
ſame believe in our Saviour, and live up to the 
terms of the goſvel. This Docti ive was con- 
ence, deraned at the ſynod of Dort, but is at pre- 
zrniſh ſent tolerated al! over Holland, 
nts of 'RMISTICE S. a ceffation trom hoſtilities, 
twiſt between two or*more nations; a truce for a 
about ſhort time, to ſee if the contending parties 
thro' can ſettle their ſeveral pretenſions, by a trea- 
ty, in an amicable way. 
body, RMO'NIACK or SAL ARMONIACK 8.) 
fingers a volatile ſalt, pr duced trom urine, ſea- ſalt, 
ch the and ſoot: It cools water, heing mixed with 
pt pait aqua fortis, produces that liquor cailed qua- 
oint of regia, which diſſolves gold; it ſublimes by 
end; a large fire, and affords a pungent, urinous 
river, favour, 
d, like 'RMORER or A'RMOURER S.) one who 
are alſo makes or ſells arms; a'ſo an officer that 
a fg«- looks after and clears them, 
rity. RMORY or A'RMOURY (S.) the art of 
f (hips, Heraldry,” or diſplaying and marſhalling all 
and all forts of coats of arms, and appointing to 
any ex- them their proper bearings ; alſo a ſtore- 
houſe, to keep or lay up arms in readineſs 
For the for any ſudden expedition of war. 
or kept RMOUR (S.) (och habiliments as are made 
ec. it 9 cover and defend the body, or any part 
mes fot of it, againft wounds from darts, ſwords, 
dr \mall ſhot, 
ng wea- KMS (S.) all manner of warlike inftruments ; 
efence j doth limbs of a human body are ſo called 5 
are ſaid alſo the legs of a large bird of prey, from 
th, — thighs to the ſect. In Eera'd'y it is the 


R ARRIERE 


„ | 
ARE (A.) behind, or the hind or fur- 
thermoſt part of a thing 

ARRIVAL (S.) the coming home, the ma- 

king a port by ſhip, or the finiſh'ng a jour- 

- ney, either in whole or part by land, 

ARRIVE (V.) to attain, or come at; alſo to 
finiſh a voyage or journey, to come home 
when a perſon has been at a great diſtance. 

A'RROGANCE or 'RROGANCY (S.) pride, 
havghtineſs, or ſelf-conceit, 

A'RROGANT (A.) preſumptuous, haughty, 
proud, ſelſ-conceited, 

A'RROGATE (Ve) to aſſume to one's ſelf 
more than we ought, to boaſt of, claim, or 
challenge what does not beiong to one. 

A'KROW * an inſtrument of war, much 
uſed by all nations formerly, and flill by th: 

- Indians, which being projected from a bow, 
by drawing a ſtring, would do execution at a 
great diftance ; it is ſometimes called a dare, 

ARSE (S.) the buttocks, or that part of 2 
man, or any four-legged creature, upon 
which he fits, ; |; 

A'RSENAL (S.) the publick ftore-houſe for 
arms and ammunition, belonging to the 
crown or government of any fortified town 

br city. 

A'RSENICK (S.) a ponderous mineral ſub- 
ſtance, cauſtick and corroſive to ſo great a 
degree, as to be a poiſon ; it is ranked in the 
claſs of ful;hurs: There are divers kinds of 
it, vis, yellow or native, red and cryfial- 
line ; native arſenick is of an orange or yel- 
low colour, and is called erprment, com- 
monly found in copper mines; from this ſort 
are made the two others, One property of 
arſenick is, that mixing a very ſmall portion 
of it with ary other metal. it renders that 
metal friable and unmalleable ; for which 
reaſon, the refiners fear nothing ſo much, 
as arſenick being mixed among any of their 
operations. 

ART (S.) the ſxill or knowledge of doing, 
acting, or performing any thing regularly by 
proper inſt uments, fit methods, and due 
ways; and differs from a ſcience, which 
properly is the contemplation of the theory, 

or abſtracted relation that one thing bears to 
another ; though theſe terms are frequently 
confounded, They uſe the phraſe, He it art 
and part, in the north of England, and Scer- 
land, when they charge a perſcn with being 
both the pre jector and contriver of ſome- 
thing crim nal, as well as the actor. 

_ A'RTERY (S.) a hollow, fiſtulous canal, of 
a conical form, whoſe ule is to receive the 
blood from the ventricles of the heart, and 
diſperſe it all over the body, for the preſer- 
vation of life ard heat, and conveyance of 

| the neceſſary nutriment ; it is compoſed of 
three coats, the firſt nervous, being a thread 
ol fine blood veſſels for nouriſhing the other 
two; the ſecond muſcular, conſiſting of ſpi- 
ral fibres, which have a ſtrong elaſticity, and 


ARU 
fize of the artery; the third and inmoſt con 
is a fine, denſe, tranſparent membr 
which keeps the blood within its channels, 
A/RTFUL (A.) cunning, well projected, &c, 
ARTHRPTICK or ARTHRITICAL (a.] 

gouty, any diſtemper that affeAs the joints, 
of, or belonging to the joints. 
ARTHROVDA-(S.) in Anatomy, a ſpecies of 
articulation, wherein the flat head of ons 
bore is received into the ſhallow ſocket of 
another, 
A'RTICLE (S.) a head or ſubject upon which 
a diſcourſe is made, a part, portion, or pa- 
ragraph of a book; alſo the condition of 2 
contract, agreement, or bargain; alſo a © 
point or head of doctrine or belief in any 
congregational or national church. In 44. 
tomy, it is the joint, or joining of two bones; 
in Aritbmetick, it is the number ten, or uch 
others as are diviſible into ten equal parts; ; 
in Grammar, eſpecially in Latin, it is z ® 
word added to a noun in the declining it, 6 
« figniſy its gender. 
A'RTICLE (V.) to make an agreement ups 
particular conditions, to be performed by 
all parties, ö 
ARTVCULATE (A.) diſtinct, very plain and © 
' eaſy to be heard, | 
ARTICULA*TION (S.) in Anatomy, is the 
placing the bones of any animal ſo together, 
that they may be fitted for motion; in 
Grammar, it is the art of ſounding letter, 
and joining them together, ſo as to man 
ſyllables and words, commonly called the 
«rt of ſpelling. | 
A'RTIFICE (s.] a fetch or wile, 2 put. off « 
device, a cunning trick à knack or flcizht 
of doing a thing. | 
8 (S.) a worker at any ſort d 
andy craft trade, the practiſer of any me- 
chanick — 855 . 
ARTIFICIAL (A.) any thing done accord 
to the rules of art, frequently applied to co. 
ing a thing in imitation of nature, 
ARTILLERY s.) au forts of large fire-arms 
as Cannon, &c. | 
ARTISAN or ARTIST (S.) one well (kill 
in any art, a curious workman, . * 
A/RTLESS (A.] plain, natural, downrigh! 
fimple, without deſign; alſo a bungler, «M 
piece of work that has no curiofity or Wl 
gularity in it. | Oy 
A'RUNDEL (S,) is an ancient borough tom 
of Suſſex, pleaſantly fituated upon the fide 1 
a hill, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, 1 
watered by the tiver Arun, where ſhips 
10 ton may ride; over which: there u 
bridge, that rendets it very commodiou 
and the trade carried on here is ſo conſden 
ble, that ſeveral ſhips are built here for 4 
- Propagation, It is governed by a mayor," 
burgeſſes, a ſteward, and other uſual offe- 
in corporations; it has two markets wert 
viz. Wedneſday and Saturday, and four 


have many, or few ſtrata, according to the 


The'caſtle in this town renders it * 


AS C 


having the manor in ſeparably annexed to it; 
and alſo the title of carl without creation 
deſcends to the heir thereof. Note, the ca- 
of Arundel is foremoſt carl of England. It 


554 meaſured m les; it ſends two members 
to parliament. 

ARU'SPICE (S.) a Remer prieſt, ſoothſayæ, 
diviner, or foreteller of things to come, by 
looking into, and examining the appearance 
of the entrails of beaſts ſaciificed: Romulus 
is ſaid to compoſe a college of theſe prieſts ; 
alſo the divination or art it ſelf. 

A'RYTHMUS (S.) a fioking, failing, or ceaſ- 
ing of the pul, ſo that its motion can ſcarce 
be diſcerned, 

AS (S.) among the Remans, was both a weight 

and coin; when conſidered as a weight, it 

was a pound; when a com, at d.fﬀerent 
times it had different weights, but always 
the ſame value ; at firſt it weighed a pound 
or twelve ounces; at the fiſt Punick war, 

A. R. 513, a pound made 6 aſſes; at the 

ſecond Panick war, 12; and by Papiriu 

A. R. 563, into 24, where it continued al! 

the time of the commonwealth, in value 

about three farthings ſterling ; ſometimes 9: 


into 12 parts, £ 
AS (Part.) likeneſs, compariſon, fimilitude, 
&c, 


in North Wale, diſtant from London 159 
computed, and 212 meaſured miles, more 
noted ſor its antiquity, than far either its 
largeneſs or beauty: It is ſeated on the rive: 
Elwy, where it receiveth the Cluyd, over 
each of which there is a bridge. It is an 
epiſcopal ſee, ſounded by Kenitgern, a Scar, 
b. hop of Glaſgzw, in 560, who ordain'd one 
Aſaph, a godly man, to be his tuccefſor, 
from whom the city takes its name. Its pre. 
ſent condition is but mean, having little to 
boaſt of, but its cathedral z it hath a ſmall 
market on Saturda 

A'SAPHY (S.) a hoarſeneſs, or low tone of 
the voice, occaſioned by a great cold or ill 
conſtruction of the organs of ſpetch. 
ASBE/STINE (S.) a certain ſort of paper or 
cloth, which being thrown into the fi e, in- 
ſtead of being conſumed, is only cleanſed 
and purified from any dirt or filth, ic might 
have contraQted, without being conſumed 01 
ſenfibly diminiſhed, 


bling Venetian talc, from whence the matter 
of the aſbeſtine cloth or paper is taken; it is 
alſo called miant bos ; the word properly fig 
nifies an in;ombuſtible body, or one not to 
be deſtroyed by fire. | 

ASCA'RIDES (S.) ſmall worms that breed ir 
the fireight gut, which by their continual 
motion make the patient very une ſy; vul 
garly- called the arſe werms in human bo 
dies, and bots in hotſes. 


is. diſtant from London 46 computed, and 


fignified an integer or whole thing divided 


St, A'SAPH (S.) an ancient city of Flintſhire, | 


ASBE'STOS (S.) a fione, ſomething reſem- | 


ASC 


3 (V.) to riſe, go higher, or get up, 
in reſpect to the preſent place or condition a 
perſon may be in, 

ASCE'/NDANT (S.) with the Afrologers, is 
that degree of the ecliptick, which riſes at a 
1 nativity ; in G Matters, to have 
the oſcendant over a per on, is to have a 
power or influence over him, ſo that he will 
do a thing, thro* the intereſt of that perſon, 
that is contrary to his own judgment or in- 
clination, 

ASCE'NSION (S.) the moving or going up- 
wards ; in Affronony, there are two kinds, 
vix. right and oblique aſcenfien ; the right is 
that part or degree of the ſun or ſtar, in the 
equinoctial, reckoning from Aries, which in 
a right ſphere, riſes, or comes to the meri- 
dian with it; the oblique is the fame in an 
oblique ſphere, and is reckoned or counted. 
ſrom weſt to eaſt, and changes according ta 
the latitude of the place, The difference be- 
tween the right and oblique aſcenſion is called 
the aſcenficnal difference, But in common, 
this word means that feſtival, which the 
Chriſtian church has inſtituted, to ſolemniza 
the day in which our Saviour went up, or 
aſcended into heaven, forty-days after his te- 
ſurreRion, his apoſties, and di ciples, to the 
number of about 120, being eye-witneſſes, 
The papiſts ſay, that the holy fathers, who 
were dead and in limbo, were at this time de- 
livered, and had a viſible triumph over death 
and hell; but the Scrip ures poſitively afficm, 
the apoſtles ſaw nothing but angels in the 
ſhipe of men, who aſſured them that Chriſt 
ſhould one day deſcend from heaven, in the 
ſame manner hey had ſeen him go up, Some 
Chriſtians very poſitively 2ffirm, that Chriſt 
left a viſible ma k of this gloricus ation, 
viz, the print of his feet, on that part of 
mount 0/rver, where he laſt Nood ; and St, 
Ferom ays, that it was viſible in his time, 
and goes farther, ſaying, that hen a church 
was built upon the ipot, it could neither be 
cieled or covered over that part, for which 
reaſon ſo much of the dome was always left 
open. Optatus, biſhop of M-levir, Paulinus 
of Nola and others are of the ſame op nion. 
About the year 75c0, Venerable Bede, in his 
book of the holy place, relates that it was 
then remaining: But at laſt the Mahometans 
took away theſe miraculous remains, and 
with the ſame ſtone blocked up the eaſtern 

door of the church built there; ſo that tboſe 
whoſe curiofity might lead them now to view 
it, have not the opportunity to confirm by 
ſeeing themſelves, what the others have a- 
firmed with ſo much ccrfidence. 

ASCE'NT {S.) the ſteepneſs of a hill or moun- 
tain, reckoning ſrom the gie und or plan 
vpwards towards the ſky ; al o the act of 
moving upwards ; in Loyich, it is that ſcit 
of reaſoring, where they rice from particu- 


lars to univer (als, 
ot fag: (V.) to aſſett, affirm, 
0 - 


or aſ- 
ſv;e 3 


_ > a— ns. 


ASH 
fore ; alſo to fix the price, meafure, or 
weight of any thing. 

ASCE'TICK (S.) a perfon that praRtiſes mor- 
tification, prayer, retirement, and other ex- 
traordinary ſeverities, ſuch as were practiſed 
by the Phariſees and Effenes among the 
2 the Stoicks among the Heathens, and 

y the Monks in the firſt ages of Chriſtia- 
nity, and ſome pretenders of later yes. 
Several books go under this title, that relate 
to devotion. | 

A'SCII (s.) a geographical name given to thoſe 
people, who live in the tortid zone, and at 


certain ſeaſons of the year have no ſhadow, | ASH. FIRE or SA'ND-FIRE (S.) in Chy. 


the ſun being vertical to them. - 
ASCITES (S. the diſtemper called the drop- 
ſy, and particularly that ſpecies or kind that 


_ affects the abdomen or lower belly, by cauſ- A'SHFORD {S.) 2 market- town in Kent, dil. 


ing it to ſwell, &c. 4 
ASCRI'BE V.) to report, lay upon, impute, 
or attribute a thing to a per'on, 
ASHA'/ME (V.) to put a perſon to the bluſh, 
to make him diſown or repent of an at 
done g 
A'SHBURN /S.) a ſmall market- town in Der- 


byſhire, ſeated on the river Doule, in a rich} ASHO RE (Part.) on the dry land, where the 


ſoil, from London 103 computed miles ; its 


market is on Saturday weekly. ASHTA'ROTH, ASTA'ROTH, or 48. 


A'SHBUR TON (S.) a large borough town in 
Devonſhire, that ſends two members to par- 
liament ; is compo'ed of ſeveral ſtreets, with 
a laige ard beautiful church, and bath a very 
good market weekly on Saturdays, well ſto- 
red with corn, cattle, ſheep, and all other 
proviſions ; it is a great thorough-fare upon 
the London road, and diſtant from it 153 
computed, and 191 meaſured miles, 

A'SHBY- DE-LA-ZOUCH (S.) a very plea- 
ſant town in Leicefler ſhire, ſituate between 
two parks, has weekly a market on Satur- 
days, and confiſts of one good ſtreet, in 
which ſtands a neat ſtone croſs; it has four 
fairs annually, which are famous for being 
well ſtocked with large young hories ; it is 
diſtant from London 89 computed, and about 
98 meaſured miles ; it has one lirge hand. 
ſome pariſh-chucch, called St. Helen's ; the 


living is a vicarage, whoſe great tythes are} A'SH- WEDNESDAY (S.) the firſt day d j 


impropriate ; the patron is the carl of Hun- 
ringdon; who is impropriator, 

A'SHES (S.) the duſt or powder of wood, 
coals, or other combuſtible matter, which 
remains after the primary body is conſumed 
by burning, or at leaſt diſſolved in its form 
by violently looſening the coheſion of the 
parts together, They sre properly the earth, 
and fixed ſalts of the fuel, which the fire 
cannot raiſe, all the other principles being 
gone cf in ſmoak ; the chymiſts call them 
ealx, If well burnt they are generally very 
white, the oil that cauſes them to be black, 


being evayorated, The aſbes of kali, fern, | A'SIA (S.) one of the largeſt quarters of tht 


&c. are principal ingrecients in making glaſs, 
and teſts for refiners. It is confidently af- 
firmed, that the he of all vegetables con- 
tain ſame iron, which occaſioned a very in- 


Z 


Was the name of the King of Syris, ſo called 


ASI 
genious diſpute, whether the metal exiſted ia 
the plants, or was produced by calcination, 
Hſbes are abundantly uſeful in phyſick, bleach- 
ing, ſugar- works, &c. and particularly in 
agriculture, making an excellent manure for 
cold and wet grounds, The , Fews made 2 
lye, or luſtral water, with the bes of an 
heiſer ſacrificed on the great day of expia. 
tion, the abet whereof were diſtributed to 
the people, and the water uſed in purifica. 
tions, as often as any one touched a dead 
perſon, or was preſent at funerals, Nun. 
bers xix. 17. 2 


miflry, is when the containing veſſel is co- 
vered with ſand or aſhes, and the fire or heit 
communicated tothe veſſel thro* the covering, 


tant from London 48 computed, and 51 
meaſured miles; its market is ke pt weekly on 
Saturdays ; it has two fairs, wiz, the 6th of 
May, and 29th of Auguft, and a court of | 
record on every Tueſday three weeks, for all 
actions not exceeding 20 marks; the town is 

governed by magiſtrate, called a confloble, | 


water is not, or does not come. 


TA'RTE (S.) a Peine idol, which S2. 
muel commanded the Jews to pull down; © 
alſo the name of the Sidonians falſe deity, * 
adored by Selomorr, when he turned idolater, 
The word fignifies a flock of ſheep and 
riches ; for which reaſon ſome think, that it 


upon account of his great wealth; by other 
it is ſuppoſed to be one of the four Yenuſa, 
The ſcripture calls her Aſerab or Aſerim, the 
goddeſs of woods and groves, becauſe of her 
being worſhipped there, where the aftscf 
uncleanneſs committed by her adorers, res- 
dered her very infamous, She is ſometime [ 
called the queen of heaven, and the wor- 
ſhipping of her is called worſhipping the hot 
of heaven, She is generally joined with th: 3 
god Bas, and called a god, the Hebrew | 
having no word for goddeſs, 


Lent, yr in the primitive church, noto- 
rious finners were put to n nce ; 
thus : They appeared at 22 
bare · ſoot and cloathed in ſack- cloth, wher | 
being examined, their diſcipline was propor- 
tioned according to their crimes ; after which 
being brought into the church, the biſhop 
finging the ſeven penitential Pſalms, they 
proſtrated themſelves, and with tears bexec! 
abſolution ; the whole congregation had aſhes 
on their heads, to fignify, that they wer? 
both mortal, and deſerved to be burnt u 
aſhes for their fins. 


world ; fo called by the Greeks, from tht 
nymph Afa, daughter of Oceanur and 7h | 
tir, the wite of Japher, This part 2 


ASP 


world was firſt peopled ; here the law of 
God was firſt promulgated, and Chrift p- 
red in the fleſh ; here many of the greateſt 
monarchies of the world have had their riſe ; 
from hence all arts and ſciences are derived, 
and moſt of the religions that have appeared 
in the world. It is bounded by the Tartarian 
fea on the north, by the Chineſe ſea on the 
eaſt, by the Indian and Arabian ſeas on the 
ſouth, and on the weſt, the Red-ſea divides 
it from Africa. Its extent from eaſt to weſt 
is 1750 German leagues, and from north to 
ſouth 15 50; it is under the dominion of the 
grand ſeignor, king of Perfia, great Mogul, 
emperor of China, and cham of Tartary. 
Aſter the deluge, the empire of the Aſyri- 
an began here by Bolus or Ninus, and con- 
tinued to Sardanapalus ; then it paſſed to the 
Medes by Arbaces to AHyages; to the Per- 
fan, by Cyrus to Darius; to the Grecian and 
Macedonians, by Alexander the Great. The 
Parthians alſo eſtabliſhed a very powerful 
empire, which ended under Alexander Seve- 
rus, and paſſed again to the Perf ant, but it 
flouriſhed again about 1515, The airis very 
temperate, and if we confider its gold, filver, 
rarities, fruit, corn, Gmples, drugs, &c. we 
may juſtly denominate it the pleaſanteſt and 
richeſt part of the whole world. 

ASIA'TICKS (S.) thoſe people who live in, 
or inhabit Aa. 

ASIDE (Part.) privately or concealed ; ſo in 
a Play, one of the characters is ſaid to ſpeak 
efide, to himſelf or privately, ſo that the 
other do not hear him; alſo when a man 
—_— hides, or abſconds, he is ſaid to go 
d-. 

ASININE (A.) of or belonging to an aſs; 
alſo a heavy, dull, blockiſh performance in 
any ſort of work, book, or writing. 

ASK (V.) te inquire, ſeek, or demand of, or 
after ary perſon, 
ASKAUNT or ASKE'W (V.) to look fide- 
ways, to ſcorn or neglect a perſon, by look- 
ing cold, or jndifferently, or diſdainfully 

upon him. 

A'SKRIG (S.) a ſmall market town in the 

North Riding of Tori ſbire, diſtant from Len- 

don 175 computed miles. | 

ASLEE'P A.) to bein a ſtate of inſenſibility 

and reſt, in a natural way, in order to re- 

cover and refreſh the ſeveral powers and fa- 
culties of the mind and body, which by la 

bour and ſtudy are fatigued and overcome; 
in a moral Senſe, it is to be careleſs, indo- 
lent, or neglizent in a man's buficzeſs, un- 
attentive and heedleſs in any matter of con- 
cern or moment. 

SLO/PE (A.) ſlantiog like a hill, uneven, 

afide, awry, 

SMATO/'GRAPHER (S.) a eompoſer or 

writer of ſongs. 

SP or A'SPICK (s.) a kind of ſerpent, 


ASS 
| rant that it bites, without a poMibility of 
applying any remedy, It is ſaid to be very 
ſmall ; it is often ſpoke of in fcriptwe, 
ſometimes by the name adder and ſometimes 


aſp. 

ASPARAGUS (S.) a curious garden- plant, 
commonly called fparr:w-greſi, now much 
in vogue, both for ſauce to almoſt all ſorts 
of fleſh, or as a diſhby itſelf, havinga green 
head, ſomewhat like to wheat, growing up- 
on a pretty large ſtem or ſtalk. 

A'SPECT (S.) the look, countenance, or ap- 

peatance of the face, alſo the line or angle 
two planets make in the heavens. Aftrolo- - 
gers reckon commonly five, which are the 
conjunction, ſextile, quartile, trine, and op- 
poſition. 

ASPERITV (S.) roughneſs, harſhneſs, ſharp · 
neſs. 

ASPE'RSE (V.) to ſprinkle, to flander, to 
malign or ſpeak evil of a perſon. 

ASPE'RSION (S.) a ſprinkling, a ſlanderous 

report, a lying charge againſt an innccent 

perſon, | 

ASPHA'LTOS or SPA'LTUM (S.) a black, 

brittle ſubſtance, like pitch, found in the 

Ike Aſpbaltites in Palefline ; whence it is 

called bitumen Judaicum, or Fewifh pitch : 

+ This is a principal ingredient in the ground, 

that engravers ule, to ſpread upon their 

plates, which they intend to etch, or eat in 

the figure of any creature, building, &c. 

with aqua fortis. 

A'SPIRATE (V.) to pronounce or read words 

with a pretty ſtrong breathing, or puſhing 

forth of the breath. 

ASPIRA/TION S.) breathing; alſo a mark 

ſet over a letter in a Greet word, which has 

the force of an 5, which is by ſome called 

no letter but an aſpirate, F 

ASPIRE V.) to breathe, to long after, to 

ambitiouſly ſtrive or aim at honour, power, 

. or d.gnity; alſo to ſtrive at excelling or 

equalling perſors in learning or arc, 

ASQUINT Part.) with the eyes terned on 

one fide, not lo- t forwards 3 and 

ſomeiim:cs means a coldneſs or indifference 
for a perſcn or thing. 

ASSAIL (V.) to ſet upon, to attack, to be- 

gin an encounter cr quarrel, 

ASSATLANTS (S.) thoſe who attack, or ſet 

upon others, 


ASSARABA'CCA (S.) a plant whoſe leaves 


were formerly uſed as an emetick and cathar» 
tick its chief uſe now is to make ſnuff, 


ASSA'RT S.) in the Law, is the offence of 


grubbing or plucking up by the roots, theſe 
trees or buſhes that conſtitute thickets or co · 
verts in a foreſt, 

ASSA'RT (V.) to root or grub up trees, 
(hi ubs. of buſhes; to clean and make plain any 
woodland or diforder'd place; to diſpoſe or 
ſet things in order that befcre were confuſed, 


whoſe poiſon is ſo dangerous and quick in it: ASSA'SSIN (S. one who c mate, or is con. 


operation, that it kills almoſt the ſame in 


cr ned in an aſſaſſination. 
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ASSA'SSINATE (v. to murder a perfon pri- | 


vately, treacherouſly or barbarouſly, whe- 
ther by one's ſelf, or with the aſſiſtance of 
others. | 

ASSASSINA'TION (S.) a privite, treache 

©, rons, cowardly, barbarous murder. 

ASSAU'LT (v.) to ſet upon a perſon violent'y 
and illegally ; it is actionable and damage 
may be recovered (or it; in Far, it is much 
the ſame with forming ; for taking a town 
hy aſſault, is taking it by ſtorm. 

ASSA'Y (V.) to examine, prove. or try a 
matter very exactiy; as, to «ſay filver or 
gold, is to melt a part of the whole mat: 
or ingot in a very ſtrong fire, which being 
weighed before it was put into the copple or 
melting pot, very exactly, and alſo after it 
comes out, the fineneſs of the whole is 

_ judged by this y; for what is loſt by this 
part ſo tried, is proportioned to the whole, 
which is accordirgly pronounced more or lefs 

fine, as it loſes more or lefs- in the aſſay. 
The eſay of weights and meaſures is an ex 
aminarion<f thera by a proper officer, called 
the clerk of the market, by weighing of 
meaſuring them with ſuch, as are very nice. 
ly acjufted according to the cuſtom of the 

lace, or ſtandard appointed by ſtatute, In 
Mufick, the flouriſh in the key, to try whe» 
ther the inſtrument is in tune, and to put 
the hand in a proper poſition before thegrand 

1 performance begins, is called an y. 

ASSE'MBLAGE (S.) a total, or collection of 
ſeveral things into one ſum or heap, a join. 

- ing or uniting together. 

ASSEMBLE V.) to gather, meet, or call to. 
gether a number of perſons or things into 
one company, maſs, or heap, 

ASSE'MBLY S.) a congregation, or number 
of perſons or things collected or called to 
gether. | | 

ASSE'/NT (V.) to agree, comply, or yield to 
a thing; to approve of what another propo- 
Tet or has done, 

A'SSENT (S.) the approving of, or agreeing, 
comp'ying cr yielcing to 2 thing. 

ASSE'RT {V.) to affirm. ſupport by all manner 
of wzys, vindicate, juſtify or maintain. 

ASSERTION S.) a poſitive, ſtrong, wilful, 
and reſolute affi: mation, or maintaining of 
a thine. 


ASSE'RTORY A.) afficmative, poſitive, wil - 
ful. 


- ASSE'SS (V.) to tax, rate, or proportion how 
much every perſon in a diſtri ſhall pay. 
A<SE SSMENT S.)] a taxation, rating or pro- 

por tioning, 

ASSESSOR (S.) one appointed by authority 
to rate, tax, aſſeſs, or proportion how much 
every perſon is to pay towards a certain ſum 
to be raied for a certain uſe. 

A'SSETS S.) the effects of a deceaſed perſon, 
wherewith the heir or executor is to ſatisſy 

is dee, 


ASEVERATION 8.) a flropg, earneſt, po- 


ASS 

fitive vouching or affirming of a thing, 

ASSIDUITY S.) cloſe application, hard ftu- 
dy, continual diligence. 

ASSIVPUOUS (A:) dilgent, confthnt, appli- 
cative, cloſe in the purſuit of 'a thing. 

ASSVGN (V.) to make over, to transfer to 
another ; to ſhew, et forth, or declare why 
a thing ſhould be done, is to ig or give 
reaſons ; in a Law Senſe, it is the appointing 
one perſon to act or do à thing for and in 

the behalf of another, 

ASSI'GNABLE (A.) ary thing that may be 
made over, or conveyed by one perſon to 
another. 

ASSIGNA/TION (S.) the affigning or making 
a thing over to another ; but very common- 
ly means an appointment to meet for love 
matters, or amorous int rigues. 

ASSIGNEE” (S.) a perſon to whom any thing 
is made over, wh:ch. may be either by decd, 
or by law; by deed, when the leſſee of a 
term ſells, or aſſigns by deed, his right or 
intereſt in an eſtate, c. In Law, an exe- 
cutor is called the //ignee of the deceaſed 
perſon; in caſes of Bankruptcy, offigneer are 
perſons choſe f-om among the princip ii cre- 
ditors of the bankrupt, to take care of his 
eſtate, effect, and debts, and to ſee them 
diſpoſed of to the beſt advantage, for the 
commen intereſt of all the concerned, 

ASSI'GNMENT (S.) a transferring or making 
over any thing that is the property of one 
perſon, to the ule, bene fi-, and property of 
another, L 

ASSI'MULATE V.) to imitate or copy alter, 
to (eien or counterfeit, to make one ſub- 
france into ancther, 

ASSIMULA'TION (S.) the making one thing 
like another; and Pbyfically, means the 
changing the chyle into blood, or the nutri- 
tious juices in'o the ſubMlance of the body, 

ASSI'SE or ASSI'ZE (S.) the fitting of judges 
or juſtices to determine cauſes 3 former ly it 
was the extraordinary fittings of ſuperior 
judges in inferior courts, to-inquire whether 
the inferior judges did their duty, as to hear 
appe ls; alſo a court held occafionally in the 
king's palace; alſo a writ directed to the 
ſhe iff, for the recovery of the poſſeſſion of 
things immoveih!e, whereof a man or his an- 
ceſtors have been diffeized 53 it has been 
ſometimes uſed for a jury. Aſſizer are gene · 
ral or ſpecial ; general, when the judges go 
their circuits ; ſpecial, when a commiſſion is 
granted to take cognizance of one or two 
particular cau es, 

ASSIST (V.) to help, aid, encourage, or be 
preſer.t at the doing a thing, 


23 664g (S.) help, aid, encouragement, 

ucc ur. N j 
ASSISTANT (S.) one who helps, aids, aſ- 
fiſts, encourages, or any ways forwards the 
doing of a thing; in Civil Aﬀarre, particu- 
larly in the management of publick compa- 
nies, there are commonly a governor, (ub ot 
2 ARE deputy 
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„and more or les affifzn's, 
according to the charter of the company, 
who ordinarily have the whole power of ma- 
naging all affairs bel. nging to the common 
concerns of the company, but are for the 
moſt part obliged to lay all extraordinary 
matters before a general colleQ.on of the 
proprietors, commonly cz11'd a goreral court, 
for their cor ſent and approbation, 

ASSO/CIATE (V.) to enter into a league or 
contract with one or more perſons, to f li- 
cit or carry on à concern for their common 
benefit, 

ASSOYCIATE (S.) a companion, or intimate 
friend or acquaintance, . 

ASSOCIA/TION- (S.) the entering into part 
nerſhip, or agreement with others to do 
ſomething ; in Leto, it is a patent ſent by 
the king to the juſtices of aſſize, to add other 
perſons to them, for the more effectual ta 
king the affize ; in Logic, it is when two 
or more ideas conſtantly follow one another 
in the mind, fo that the others always ariſe 
when the firſt is preſent. 

ASSU ME (V.) to take upon one's ſelf, to ar 
rogate. 9 

ASSU'MPSIT (S.) a promiſe to do or pay a 
thing to or for another voluntarily. 

ASSUMPTION (S.) in Logich, is the minor 
or ſecond propofition in a categorical y llo- 
giim; alſo a conſequence drawn from the 
propoſitions of which an argument is com- 

ſed ; alſo a feſtival or ſolemaity obſerved 

y the church of Rome, in ho- our of the 

bleſſed Virgin Mary, who, as they ſuppoſe, 
was taken up, ſoul and body, into heaven, 

ASSU'MPTIVE (A.) any thing that may be 
lawfully taken, and uſed by one who before 
did it not; ſo in Heraldry, aſſumptive arms 
are ſuch as a perſon has a title to bezr, by 
virtue of ſome action done or performed by 
him, which by birth he could nog wer; as, 
if a perſon that has naturally no coat, ſhould 
in lawful war tike a prince or nobleman pri- 

ſoner, he has from that time a right to bear 
the arms of ſuch priſoner, by vi tue of that 
military law, That the dominion of things ta- 
ten in lawful war paſſes to the congueror, 

ASSU'RANCE (S.) a ſecurity, poſitive pro- 
miſe, certainty, confidence. . 

ASSU'RE (V.) to aſſert, to promiſe poſitively ; 
alſo to inſure, or undertake for the ſafe de- 
livery of thing. | 

ASSWA/GE (V.) to pacify, abate, allay, or 
appeaſe, to perſuade, or pring into temper. 

A'STERISK or A'STERISM (S.) a mark like 
a ſtar, importing either ſome deficiency in 
ke or a neg or ſomething remarkable 
reterred to; in Aſfron a conſtellation of 
txt es eg 

ASTHMA (s.) a diſtemper that renders 


breathing very difficult, by reaſon of a cif. 
order in the lungs. 


AST 
CORN (V.) to amaze, ſurprize, or con- 
ound. 

ASTO/NISHMENT (8.) an extraordinary ſur- 
prize, great admiration or amazement. 
A'STRAGAL (S.) in Arhicefiure, 2 ſmall 
round member on the top or bottom of a 
column ; it is ſometimes uſed to ſeparate tho 
faſcia of the architrave, in which caſe it 18 
wrought in chaplets or beads; it is alſo pla- 
ce1 above and below the hits immediitely 
adjo.ning to the dye of the pedeſtal. In G- 
nery, it is a ring or moulding on a piece of 
ordnance, at about half a toot diſtance from 
the mouth, 

ASTRA'Y v.) to wander out of the right 
Way, to go in a wrong path. 
ASTREA (S.) according to the poetical gc- 
count, was the daughter of Jupiter and The- 
mis, and goddeſs of juſtice; ſhe came from 
heaven, in the golden age, to live upon 
earth; but the wickedneſs of the iron age 
was ſuch, that ſhe fled to heaven again, and 
was placed in the Zodiack. 


1JASTRVDE or ASTRA'DDLE (Part.) the fit- 


ting upon any thing with one leg on the ons 
fide, and the other leg on the other fide, as 
a man on horſeback, &c. 

ASTRIUNGE (v.) to bind up, to make faft, 
to ſtop the flowing of blood or humouzs by 
proper medicines, 

ASTRI'NGENT (A.) binding or tying up; 
ſo in Phet, thoſe medicines that create 
coſtiveneſs are called aflringents, \ 

A/STROLABE (S.) an inſtrument to take the 
altitude or height of the ſun or ſtars, 

ASTRO"LOGER (S.) one who pretends by h s 
(kill in the ſtarry world, to predict what is 
to come, or to tell what is paſt, relating to 
the ſafety or welfare both of kingdoms ard 
privare perſ ns. 

ASTROLO'GICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or relating to the art of aſtrclogy. 

ASTRO'LOGY (S.) an art, taking its riſe from 
aſtronomy, which pretends by obferving the 
aſpects of the planet and by knowing rhers 
influences, to foretel what is to come, or re - 
late what is paſt : This art was very mucy 
ſtudied by the ancient mathematic:ans, who, 
it is pretended, found out what no body 
now knows, the principal ſecrets being lot, 
although the modern impoſtors affirm, each 
for himſelf, to have found, excluſive of 4 
others. 

ASTRO'NOMER (S.) ene ſkilled in the ſci - 
ence of aſtronomy, 

ASTRONO'MICAL (A.) any thing relating, 
belonging or pertaining to aſtronomy, whe» 
ther it be tables, inſtruments, &c. 

ASTRO'NOMY (S.) a ſcience that teaches the 
motions, diſtances, magnitudes, periods and, 
eclipſes of the heaverly bod.es; it is vety 
antient, being Kk own to the Chaldeans near 
2000 years before A'txander took Babylon ; 


ASTHMA/ : F 
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the cleirneſs of their hemiſphere mviting 
them to make celeſtial cblervetions, conti- 
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ATC 
nval practice improv'd it, From them it 
was communicated to the Egyptians, among 
whom an academy was er 
Pliladeſpbur, for the ſtudy and improvement 
of it, in which Hipparrbvs made great pro- 
greſs, by diſcoveries and obſervations, and 
predicted echpſes tor many aves aſter. From 
' thence it traveiled into Greece. The Saracens 
brought a little of it out of Eyypr, upon 
their conqueſt there in the Sth century, from 
whom it came into Europe, and about the 
m ddie of the 1;th century, A/pbonſus king 
of Cflile ſpent 400,000 crowns in compo- 
fing more correct rables than h · d been be 
fore known, which are ſtill extant. and well 
known by the name of the Alpbonfine Table, 
About the beginning of the 26th century, 
C:permicus revived the old exploded d. ctrine 
of the ſun's being the center of the ſyſtem, 
and the earth a pl\net moving round him. 
Kepler and ſeveral other great men followed 
him, and made pgreatdiſcoveries, particularly 
Galilee, by the help of perſpeQive glaſſes, 
which have Heen umyroved into teleſco.es of 
various ſorts, upon which many of the new 
diſcoveries depend, and althouch Sir Iſaac 
Newton has done many wonders, there is 
ſtill room for future induſtry to compleat 

What is begun. 

ASU'NDER Part.) parted, or at a diſtance 
one from another, divided into two or more 
parts, -< 

ASY'LUM (S.) a place of refuge for unfortu- 

nate perſons, who by accident, or unavoida- 
ble neceſſity, had done things that rendered 

them obnoxious to the law ; God command 
ed the Jetot to build certain cities for this 

- purpoſe. The poſterity of Her ulis ſaid to 
have built one at A ben, to protect them - 
ſelves againſt ſuch as their father had irrita - 

ted. Cadmur built one at Thebes, and Romu- 
Ius one on mount Palatine, A while after 
Chriſtianity's coming into England, ſuperſti- 
tious veneration ran ſo high, that churches, 
m -naſteries, chu ards and biſhops houſes 
became ſy lum: that fled to them, let 

- the crime be what it would ; of which very 
ill uſe was made, both.by the clergy and 
laity, Something of this nature is Rill prac- 
tiſed in popifh countries, but not to ſo great 
an entrzvagance as it was here. 

ASY/MMETRAL (4.) incommenſurab'e, or 
that have no other mea ure that can divide or 
meaſure any number of quantities, without 
ſome deficiency, or redundancy. 

ASYMPTO'TES (S.) certain iines in that part 
of methematicks called the conick ſeftions, 
that continually approach nearer and nearer 
to each other, yet can never meet, though 
continued infinitely, 

AT (Part.) now inthe place, come to, or ar- 
rived ; as, He i at home, or be is now in th: 
beuſe, or part adjacent; I am at jaurncy 
end, or am come to the place intended, & c. 

ATCHIE'VE v.) to perform or finiſh a thing, 

particular.y ſome hing great and noble. 
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ATCHIE'VEMENT (S.) the doing an honou- 
rable and worthy action. In Hereldry, it is 
the whole coat, embelliſhed with every 
thing that belongs to it. 

A'THEISM (S.) the denying cf a God, the 
diſbelieving a firſt, immaterial, and intelli- 
gent cauſe of all things. 

A'THEIST (S.) one who pretends not only to 

d (believe a ſupreme Bring or Cauſe of all 


things, but undertakes to demonstrate the ab- 


ſurdity and mpeſſibility of ſuch a Being, 

ATHEVSTICAL (A.) any thing belonging to, 
or tending to atheiſm, 

A'THERSTFON (S.) a pretty good market ; 
town in Warwickſhire, diſtant from London 
$4 computed miles. The market is weekly 
on "Tueſday. 

ATHLE'TICK (A.) belonging to wreſlling, 
robuſt, ſtrong, and hardy, fit for ſuch ſtur - 
dy exerciſes, | 

ATLA'NTES {S ) thoſe figures which in ſome 
old builtings are made in the forms of men 
or beaſts, ſupporting the edifice z they are 
ſometimes called caryatides. 

ATLAS S.) the name of a king of Maurita- 
„is, celebrated for his ſkill in aſtronomy, 
The invention of the witrument elled the 
ſphere, is attributed to him; upon which the 
poets improved, and fabulouſly attributed the 
carrying the world upon his ſhoulders to him. 
There is a mount in in Africa called by this 
name, into which he is ſaid to be metamor- 
phoſed, upon account of its great height, ap- 
pearing to the vulgar to ſupport the heavens, 
Alſo books, or collections of maps, general 
and particular, fo: the whole world, are call- 
ed atlaſſer. In Anatomy, the firſt vertebra of 
the neck goes by this rame; and in Archi- 
teflure, thoſe figures of half men, u ed in 
ſome old buildings, by way of ornament to 
the ſupports of houſes, are called atlafſes. 

A'TMOSFHERE (S.) the large hemiſphere that 
viſibly ſurrounds us,conraining the air, clouds, 
rain, c. Its height is very variouſly tonjecs 
tured, grounded upon different phænome- 
na, and ſundry experiments ; but the moſt 
general received opinion is, that it is about 
45 miles. The weight, denſity, thickneſs, ra- 
rity, &c. are prop« ſitions that have, and do 
whet the wits of the naturaliſts of all ages 
and nations, and in all probability will con- 
tinue ſo to do. All bodies are ſuppoſed to 
have their particular atmoſphere, whether ter- 
reſtrial or celeſtial ; in the terreſtrial, they 
are formed by certain emiſſions of efflu- 
via from the bodies themſelves, to a certain 
diſtance. 

ATOM (S.) the ſmalleſt particles, bits, or 
pieces of matter, that any body is ſuppbſed 
to te made up of. From whence the doctrine 
that undertakes to account for the origin, or 
formation of things, upon the ſuppoſition of 
gravity and motion, is ſometimes called the 
atomical and ſometimes the corpuſcular pbi- 
loſopby, and is now generally received 
throughout Europe, ATO/NE 
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ATO'NE (v.) to ſatisſy, appeaſe, or pay for 


an injury done, or a crime committed, 
whereby the offender is reftored to favour, 
ATO'NEMENT S.) reconciliation, appeating 
of anger, ſatisſying or paying a debt. 
ATRO'CIOUS (A.) notorious, heinous, cruel, 
outrageous, barbarous. 
A'TROYHY S.) a decaying, or conſumption, 
occaſioned by the food"s not becoming nutri- 
tive, but either ſome part or limb waſtes a- 
way, or the whole body continually decays. 
A'TROPOS (S.) in the beben Myrbology. is 
one of the three fatal fiſters, that cuts off or 
puts a period to the life of man. 
ATTA'CH V.) to arreſt, ſeize, or appre- 
hend by virtue of a writ ; alſo to bring over, 
tie, and unite a perſon to the intereſt of an- 
other. 8 
ATTA'CHMENT (S.) in Lew, is the taking, 
ſecuring, or detaining a perſon or fhing by 
virtue of a writ; it differs from an arreſt, 
becauſe that iſſues out of the inferior courts 
by precept, this out of the ſuperior courts by 
ecept or writ: An arreſt js only upon the 
y of a man, but this is more general and 
extends to goods likewiſe. Alſo the love, 
intereſt, reaſon, or cauſe of a perſon's being 
zealous for another*s welfare or promotion. 
ATTA'CK S.) the act of ſetting upon or aſ- 
ſaulting a perſon or thing; the beginning of 
a quarrel or diſpute z in the miliary Art, it 
is the endeavour to force a paſs, poſt, or 
body of troops; in Forerfication, it is an en 
deavour cf the befiepers, by trenches, mines, 
galleries, &c, to make themſelves maſters of 
the fortreſs. So a pretended aſſault at one 
or more places, to make the beſieged divide 
themſelves into ſeveral parties, in order to 
hide the grand attack or defign, is called a 
falſe attach; and to charge both fides of the 
baſtion, is called an attack in flank, 
ATTACK (V.) to ſet upon, affault, quarrel, 
fight, or diſpute with a perſon, or number 
of perſons, 
ATTA'IN (V.) to acquire, get, arrive at, 
compaſs, br bring about. 
TTATNABLE (A.) whatever may be ac- 
quired, got, compaſſed, or brought to paſs. 
TTAFNDER (S.) in Law, is when a per ſon 
has committed felony or treaſon, and judg 
ment is paſſed upon him: The children of. 
an attainted perſon cannot be heirs to him, 
or any other anceſtor ; and if he were noble 
before, his poſterity is hereby degraded ; nor 
can this corruption of blood be taken away, 
but by an act of parhament, or reverſing the 
judgment by a writ of error. Attainder is 
more extenfive than conviction, becauſe it 
does not commence beſore judgment. A man 
is attainted either by appearance or proceſs. 
TTAYNMENTS (S.) whatever a perſon has 
obtained, or made himſelf maſter of, by in- 
dyſtry and careful application, whether the 
goods of fortune, or the embell.ſhments of 
ning, ' 


Rr. 

1 (V.) to ſpoil, diſhonour, corrupt, 
or . 

ATTAVNT (S.] in Law, is a writ which lies 
after judgment againſt a jury, for giving a 
falſe verdict in any court of record, whether 
the action was real or perſonal, if the debt 
or damages exceeded forty ſhillings z in ſuch 
caſe the judgment was, anciently, that the 
jurors meadows ſhould be ploughed up, their 
houſes thrown down, their woods grubbed 
up, and their lands and tenements forfeited 
to the king; but if the perſon that brought 
the attarnt” be caft, he (hall be impri oned, 
and ranſomed at the king's pleaſure. In the 
Farriers Language, a hurt ina horſe's leg, 
proceeding from the kick of another horſe,. 
or from ſtriking his own forelegs againſt the 
hinder ones, occafioned by an over-reachia 
froſty weather, is ſo called; the uſual place 
is in the heel or truſh. 8 

ATTE'/MPER or ATTE'MPERATE (V.) to 
qualify, prepare, or make ready, parti- 
cularly ſpoken of metals and medicines. | 

ATTEMPT (v.) to drive, try, or endeavour 

at a thing. 

3 (S.) a trial, or endeavour to do 
a thing, My ' 

ATTE/ND (V.) to wait upon, to hearken, or 

give ear to, to apply or bend one's mind to 

a thing, 

ATTENDANCE (S) waiting, ſervice ; alſo a 

company of ſervants, or the retinue of a 

nobleman. 

ATTE'NDANT (S.) one who waits upon 

another, 

ATTENTION (S.) hearkning, diligent ap- 

plication, ſtudy, or obſervation. 

ATTENTIVE (A.) heedful, obſerving, dili- 

gent, careful, induſtrious. 

ATTE/NUATE (V.) to thin, weaken, or 

make leſs ; ſo attenuating medicines are ſuch 

as by their conſtitution, thin and diſperſe 

thoſe viſcous humours, which by reaſon of 

their glutinouſneſs paſs thio* the 
pores of the ſkin. 

ATTENUA'TION.- (S.) a thinning any thing, 

or making it more fluid than it was beſore. 

ATTENUA'TIVE (A.) any thing that may bs 

thinned or made more fluid. 

ATTE'ST (V.) to witneſs, vouch, or certify 

in writing to the truth of a thing, 

ATTESTA'TION (S.) the witneffing or af- 

firming to a thing in writing. 

A'TTIC (A.) ſomething relating to the city, 

manner, cuſtoms, &c. of Attica or Athens ; 

and in Phr/olegy, we ſay attic ſalt, for a de- 
lieate, poignant kind of wit and humour af- 
ter the Athenian manner, who were particu- 
lar in this way; ſo attic witneſs means one 
that cannot be corrupted, In Architefure, an 
attic bui/ding is where no roof or covering is 
to be ſeen ; and an tic order is a (mall one, 
placed as a crowning, compleating, or finiſh- 
ing a large one: The atris baſe is what was 


peculiarly appropriated by the ancients to the 


Joanick 


—— | 
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ATA 

Josie order, by Palladio and forme other 
moderns, in the Dorick, and by others eſpe - 
. cially ihe mode rns, as Sir Chriſtipber Wren, 
in St. Paws church in Landen, Cc. in all 
the orders: indifferently, eſpecially. in large 

columns that ſupport the porticoea, &c. 
A*'TTICISM (S.) a ſhort, pithy, concife man- 


ner of ſpeaking or writing, ſometimes. called A'TTRIBUTE (S.) a property belonging, or 


Laconici _ deem 4 1 
ATTIRE (V.) to drefs, claath;: or- put on 
' what it neceffary for defence againſt the 
- weather, or ſor ornament. ' : 

ArTTTRE (S.) cloaths, dreſs, gzrments, or 
- furbiture.; in Herallry, the horas of a ſtag] 
or buck is called their ati a. 

A'TTITUDE (s.) the poſture that a picture 
or ſtatue ought to ſand in, and by which 
the ſappoſed paffions of the mind may ap- 

. pear to the beholder, | 
© ATTLEBOROUGH (S.) in Norfolk, diſtant 
from London 3o computed and about 94 mea 
faced miles, was anctently a noted city; but 
is now only a conſiderable town, whoſe mar- 
- ket is on : Thurſday every fortnight, for fat 
buliocks, ſheep, c. The moſtremarkable 
© thingsinorneargt are the great hall and meer. 
ATTO'RNEY or ATTU'/RNEY (S.) in Law, 
_ * a perfon appointed or deputed by another to 
ct for, and in the ſtead of himſelf, and par- 
ticularly to ſolicit, or carry on a law ſuit ; 
in the Civil Law, they are called proctors; 
they are either general or ſpecial 5 the attor- 
wey general is he that is appointed to manage 
Al ſuits for the crown, whether criminal or 
otherwiſe, eſpecially treaſon, and to him 
come warrants for making out patents, par- 
dons, &c. He pleads within the bar in all 
courts ; but when a privy counſellor he can - 
not plead, but on the king*s affairs, without 
obtaining the privy ſeal for ſo doing; 2 ſpe- 
eral attorney is one who is appointed to one 
or more cauſes particularly ſpecified. 
ATTO'RNMENT (S.) in Law, a transferring 
the duty or ſervige owing to one lord to an. 
other, or the wiedgment, homage, or 
ſer vice, that a tenant makes to a new lord; 
and this is either by word or act, voluntary 
or compulſory, and may be made either to the 
lerd h m elf, or to his ſteward in court. 
ATTRA'CT (v.) to draw to, to entice, al- 
jute, or win upon a perſon. 
ATTRA'CTION (S.) in natural Philoſophy, is 
that power or property whereby one body or 
thing acts upon another-of a different ſort, 
and by ſuch acting brings or draws the body 

* ated upon nearer to itſelf ; this is fornetimes 

called ſuf#ion, and ſometimes gravitation ; 
and ſo in the Nexwronian Pliloſopby, it is that 
power or principle whereby all bodies mutu. 

* #lly tend to esch other, 

ATTRA'CTIVE (A.) whatever has the fa- 

cyity or power of attraction. 

ATTRA'/HENTS (S.) medicines or remedies 

thar oper we upon the internal diforder, that 


{ATTRIBUTE (v.) to aſcribe the doing of a 


AUDI 7 


epphed, and thereby mixing with, and rart-- 
fying any obſtructed matter, make it fit for 
diſcharge, upon laying the part open by 
cauſtick or iaciſon. They are / alſo called 
drawers, ripeners, digeQives, &c, . 


thing to one's ſelf or another. 


that is peculiar to a perſon or thing, by 
which he is capable of doing certain act; or 
more extenſively, is common to all things of 
a like kind, but different in quantity or. ex- 
tent 3 as, to know or think is common to 
God and man, but differs in extent, his pro- 
perty being to know all thingzand perfeQly, 
ours to know few things and imperſectiy. 
In Divinity, this Word is generally uſed in a 
reſtrained ſenſe, and applied to God only; 
under which is included all that we can ima. 
gine to go to make up a perfect being, ſuch 
as infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, juſtice, &. 
The heathens appropriated a particular deity 
to each attribute; ſo they called bis power 
by the name of Jopiter, his wiſdom Apollo, 
Sc. In Painting and Statuary, ſome diſ- 
tinguiſhing addition.to the principal figure is 
called an attribute; as the dlub to Herculu, 


Cs 
ATTRITION (S.) the rubbing or fretting of 
one part or thing againſt another ; with the 
Diwines, the firſt degree of repentance or a 
Night tranſitory ſorrow. for fin in general, ot 
a crime in particular is fo called, 
AVAIL (V.) to profit, benefit, or advantage. 
AVAILABLE (A.) profitable, beneficial, or 
advantageous. 
AVANT or AVAU'NT (Part.) before, to- 
ward ; ſometimes uſed by way of horror or 
ſcorn, for bs gone, as Awant or Avaunt Ca- 
tan ] ſaid in a fright, upon meeting or ſeeing 
ſometking very diſagreeable or hideous, 
A'VARICE or AVARICIQUSNESS (S.) co- 
vetouineſs, the oppoſite to generoſity, 
AVARUCIOUS.: (A.] niggardly, cloſe. fiſted, 
covetous. . 
AVA/ST (Part.) take care, ſtay, hold ſtill, be 
cautious, Cc. ' 
AU'BORN (S.) a (mall market-town in Wi!- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 56 computed, and 
$1 meaſured miles; is principally noted for 
the great quantity of rabbits it ſends to Los- 
don ; its market is weekly on Tueſday. 
AU'CTION. (S.) a publick ſale where goods 
are put up at a certain price, for which the 
purchaſers bid according to the conditions 
declared, and in which the higheſt bidder u 
the buyer. 
AUCTIONF'/ER (S.) the manager of the (ale 
and goods at an auction, 
AUDA'CIOUS (A.) bold, daring, hardy, im- 
pudent, ſaucy, unmannerly, rude, &c. 
AUDA'CIOUSNESS or AUDA/CITY (S.) im- 


a perſon ira fiited with, by being externally 


pudence, ſaucineſs, boldneſs, impertinecce, 
* | AUDIBLE 


AUDIBLE (A.) that may be eafily, diſtinctiy 
AU'DIENCE (S.) an afembly or congregation 


AVE 
and plainly heard. 


met together to hear an oration, ſermon, or 
publick ſpeech; ſometimes it means the fa- 
culty of hearing, as, He ſpoke in the audience 
of all preſent 3 ſometimes the formality of 
:dmitting a foreign ambaſſador to deliver his 
meſſage, and ſometimes the compliment of 
his departure, going away, or faking leave ; 
it is aſſo the name of a court of Juſtice eſta- 
bliſhed by the Spaniards in the Weſt. Indies, 
fimilar to our parliament, who judge with- 
out appeal in the diſt ict appointed to them; 
for which reaſon S2nſon divides Spaia into 
a certain number of audiences. It is allo the 
name of one «cf the eccleſiaſtical courts, 
which is wherever the arcubiſhop calls a 
cauſe to his own hearing, which is chiefly 
upon eleQions, conſecrations, inſtitutions, 
marriages, &c. 


AUG 


to the maſter of a ſhip out of the freight, 

to make good a damage; alſo an allowance 

made by inſurers, for ſuch goods, as by the 
violence of the weather were forced to be 
thrown overboard to lighten the ſhip, In 

Law, it is the duty or ſervice, that a te- 

nant owes or performs to a landlord, of 

ſerving one or more days with his carts, 

horſes, &c. 

ANE'RRING or AVE'RMENT (s.) afferting, 
affirming, aſſuring; in Law, the defen- 
dant's offering to juſtify an exception plead- 
ed in bar of the plaintiff's action, is called 
an aver ment, 

(A.) contrary to, or diſſiking of a 
thing. | 

AVE'RSENESS or AVE'RSION (S.) hatred, 
diſlike, or oppofition. 5) 

AVE'RT (V.) to keep off, put away, or pre- 
vent ; particularly ſpoken of the intention of 
thoſe prayers put up to God in time of the 


AU'DIT (S.) the hearing and examining an] plague, common peſtilence, &c. to turn bis 
accompt of the revenues, or charges of any] wrath from us, and to take away the afflic- 
publick matter, ; tion thit troubles us. | 

AU/DITE (V.) to hear, examine into, and] AUF or ELF (S.) an ignorant, fooliſh, filly 
paſs an accompt, wench or fellow, 

AU'DITOR (S.) a hearer, liſtener, or attender| AU'GAR or AU'GER (S.) an infirument to 


to any thing ſpoken ; and row commonly 
meant of publick ſpeeches ; formerly it meant 


bore or make holes with, both large and 
ſmall, uſed by carpenters to make room for 


ig of a judge, inquiſitor, or notary. In our Lew, nails, pegs, trunnels, &c. or by coopers to 
| the it is an officer appointed to examine the c-] make holes for taps, bungs, corks, &c. 
or a counts of the king or ſome great perſon, and AU/GES (S.) two points in a planet's orbit, 
l, or from thence to make up a general book; one of which is ſometimes called apogee, or 
they go by ſeveral names, according to the | fartheſt from the center of motion, and the 
age. particular branch cf buſineſs they are ap- other is ſometimes called perigee, or the 
U, of pointed to, as auditors of the revenue, of the neareſt to the center of motion, 
preſts or impreſts, of the receipts, &c. AUGMENT (V.) to increaſe, to enlarge, 
„ to- AUDITORY (S.) the place where publick] make more, improve, or amend a thing. 
ror ot lectures or ſermons are pronounced; alſo the} AUGMENTA'TION (S.) increafing, enlarg» 
1 Sa afſembly or congregation of hearers of any] ing, improving: At the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
ſeeing publick or private ſpeech,” ſermon, oration, | naſteries, King Henry VIII. erected a court, 
o Kc. alſo the bench or ſeat upon which af called the augmentation caurt, whoſe buſineſs 
+) £0- judge or magiſtrate fits to hear cauſes. it was to increaſe the king's revenues, by 
AVE'/NGE (V.) to do Juſtice to an injured | adding that of the monaſteries to it. 
fiſted, perſon, to puniſh an offender according to] AU'GUR (S.) one who pretends to ſoothſay- 
his deſerts, ing, or divination by the chirping of birds, 
ill, be AVENGER (S.) one who rights the injured, | the ent ails of beaſts ſlain in ſacrifice, the 
or puniſhes an offender 3 and according to] appearance of the clouds, &c. : 
| Witt- Cornelius Agrippa, the fourth order of an- | AU'GURAL (A.) of or belonging to the art 
d, and gels, whoſe prince is called Aſmodeus, are} or practice of augury. . 
ed for called avengers, | AUGURATE or AUGURITZE (V.) to ſup- 
0 Los- A'VENOR (S.) an under or ſub · maſter of the] poſe, imagine, or gueſs, that ſuch a thing 
. hor'e to the king, who particulary tak:s | will come to paſs, by ſeeing or hearing the 
i _ care of the eats ard other proviſions, and] flight or finging of birds, &c. 


alſo ſwears in all the under officers, that | AU'GURY (S.) in a refrained ſenſe, means 
belong to the ſtahle. ; 
AVENUE (S.) an entrance, paſſige, path or 
way to or from a caſtle or ther building; 
with the Gardeners, it is called il. 

AVE'R (V.) to affirm poſitively, aſſert, or aſ- 


1ditions 
idder u 


the ſale 


only the pretended art of divination or fore- 
telling ſuture things by the ſinging, flight, 
&c, of birds; but in the general and com- 
mon received ſenſe, it means any kind of 
divination or foretelling future events what- 


ly, im- ſure 3 to vouch or prove. ever, whether by birds, the heavens, ele- 
.<O AVERAGE (S.) the taking ſeveral things to- ments, animals, water, &c. and is the ſame 
2 gether, and confidering the profit of the one, with magick, aſtrology, palmiſtry, &c. 


and the loſs of the other, ſo as to make a| which, thy* formerly very much practiſed, 
mean or common price; alſo an allowance ' is 


% 
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AUK. 
n new very juſtly exploded by all lovers of 
found learning and truth, 

AUGV'ST (A.) majeitick, royal, great, ſome- 
thing belonging to greatneſs, royalty or ma 
3:!ty ; this title was firſt given by the Reman 
ſenate to Ofdwivt, upon their confirmin 

_ him in the ſovereign power. 

AVU'GUST (S.) formerly the fixth, now the 
eig h h month in the year, taking its name 

. from HuguftusCoſar : The ancientsrepreſent 
ed this month by a young man, with a fierce 

countenance, wearing a flame. coloured gar 
ment, his head crowned with a garland of 

whear!, a baſket of ſummer f-uit on his arm, 

and a fickle at his helt, bearing a v tim, 

AUGU'STAN CONFESSION S.) the conſeſ- 
dom or articles of faith drawn up at Aug ſ- 
burg in Germany by Melanttbon, and by him 
and Luber preſented to the emperor Charles 

V. in 1510: It was divided into two parts, 

"the fr confiſting of 21 articles, and the ſe- 
cod of (even, direfly oppoſed to the abuſes 
.crept into the church of Rome, The elector 
ef Sax ey and his ſon, the marqueſs of Zran- 
 denbargb, Erne and Francis, dukes, of Lu- 
nenburgb, the hndgrave of Heſſe, the prince 
of Hatn:ult, the republicks of Nurembur gb 
and Ruſlin ga, ſigned the ſame ; the four Im- 
perial towm of Straſburg, Conflance, Memin- 

Fes, and Linden preſented alſo a confeſſion at 
the-ſame time, which was the ſame with the 

- above, faving in the article of the euchariſt: 
This confeſſion was preſented by the elector 

of Saxzny,together with the princes and ſtates 
above · mentioned, to the emperor Charles V. 
before whom it was afterwards ar; ued; but 

the Roman Catholicks being a majority, upon 
the vote it was rejeCted ; however the em. 
peror ordeted a conference between ſeven 
deputies of a fide, conſiſting of two princes, 
three divines, and two lawyers, who met on 
Aaguſt 16, 1530, where, Luther being a 
fent, Melanfben was head, who by h.s mol- 
Ifying explications brought both parties the 
next day to an agreement of 15 of the firſt 
21 articles, but could never agree about any 
of the ſeven laſt articles. 

AUGU'STNESS (S.) majeſticalneſs, royalty, 
vene-ableneſs, honourableneſs, 

A'VIARY (S.) a great cage or room where a 
large number of ſmall finging birds of divers 
ſorts are kept together promiſcuouſly. 

AVYSO (S.) an Italian word, uſed by mer 
chants for intelligence, information, adver- 
tiſement, or advice. 

AU'KCAND-BISHOPS or BI'SHOPS. AUK 
LAND (S.) a market-town pleaſantly ;eat- 

ei on the fide of a hill, between the river 
Ware and the rivulet Gauntleſs ; principally 
noted for the bſhop's palace, its curious 
chapel and fine bridge; diftant from Lendon 
154 computed, and 184 meaſured miles; 
its market is weekly on Theriday. 

AU'E WARD (A.) the doing a thing in an 
unbardy, unſk:}tul, ſſoveniy, ignorant way 
er minner, | 


AVO 


AULCE'STER (s.) an ancient, but ſmall town 


corporate in Warwickſhire, much frequented 
by the dealers in corn at the corn-fair ; its 
market is weekly on Thurſday z diſtant 
_ London 72 computed, and gi meaſured 
miles. 

AULVQUE (A.) the name of a ſovereign court 
in the empire of Germany, whoſe juriſdiction 
is general all over the country, to which the 
laſt appeal is made by all the ſubjects of the 
empire: This court was erected by the em- 
peror, who nominates all the officers, only 
the elector of Men'z has the privilege of a 
viſitor ; it conſiſts of a Roman Catholick pre- 
fident, a vice chancellor preſented by the 
eleQor of Mat. and 18 affeffors or judges, 
nine Reman Catholicks and nine Proteſtants ; 
they fit upon two diſtin benches, one for 
the noblemen, and ene for the lawyers ; 

they hold their meetings near the emperor's 
refidence, for which reaſon it is called the 
emperor's juſtice, This council has a con- 
current jur iſdiction with the Imperial cham- 
ber at Spire; for here prevention or being 
firſt ſeized of a cauſe; gives a right to try it ; 
the emperor himſelf cannot break into this 
privilege, nor ſtop the proceſs, nor award 
the trying any cauſe before himſelf, when the 
ſuit is oommenced in either of th:ſe courts ; 
no cauſe can be removed without the con- 
ſent of the ftates of the empire : However, 
the court ſeldom proceeds to judgment with- 
out pre- acquauiting the emyeror ; the lan- 
guage of the court is, Frar wotumad Gajarim, 
The.power of the au/:que court determines 
with the emperor's death; whereas the im- 
perial chamber at Sire continues its autho- 
rity, and repreſents not only the dead em- 
peror, but the whole body of the empire, 
which is ſuppoſed immortal. 

AULN {S.) a French ell or meaſure for cloth, 
filk, &c, which at divers places is of diffe- 
rent lengths, at ſome more, and at others 
leſs than the Eng; ell. f 

St. AU'LSTEL or S,. AUSTEL S.) a corpo- 
ration town in Cornwall, diſtant from Len- 
don 203 computed, and 248 meaſured miles 3 
it hath a market weekly, 

AUNE or AWNE S.)] a German meaſure ſor 
wine, or a veſſel containing about 40 Eng- 
I:fþ gallons, 

"_ (S.) the ſiſter of one's father or mo- 
ther. 

AvOCATTION (S.) the calling one off or ta- 
king one from his buſineſs that he is about, 
an interruption, lett, or hindrance. 

AVOTD (V.) to ſhun, eſcape, or endeavour 
to get out of the way of. 

AVOUDANCE (S.) a Law Term, fignifying 
ſometimes a benefice void, or not filled up 
by an incumbent ; ſometimes in chancery, 

leadings confeſſed, traverſed or denied. 

AVOIRDUPOPFZE WEIGHT (S.) a certain 
method of weighing ſuch ſort of goods as are 


ſubjeR to droſs or walle; and now the com- 
: F mag 


AUS 


mon weight generally uſed for moſt ſorks of 
commodities, in which 16 ounces are reck 

oned- for a-pound, and 112 pounds for a 
hundred, and twenty hundreds to a ton, at 
the king's beam, by which cuſtom is paid; 
but in ſeveral matket-t«wns. and cities in 

England it is very different; 28 at Ch ter, 

and the parts adjacent, it is 120 pounds to 

the hundred upon ſeveral commodities, par- 

ticularly lead, iron, &. 

AVOU'CH- (V.) to juſtify, affirm, maintain, 
boldly and reſolutely to aſſert, 

AVO'W (v.) to publickly juſtify, ſupport, 
maintain, or vind:catean action already done. | 

AVOWEE” or ADVOWEE” (S.) the perſon 
that has a right of preſentation to a benefice 
or church preferment in his own name. 

AVO'WRY (S.) is the juſtiſying a ſeizure by 
making good his plea, when a replevin is 
made or ſued of goods that were taken in 
diſtreſs for rent, 

AVO'WTRY s.) the univerſally deteſted 
crime of adultery. ? 

Ab RIcLE (S.) that part of the ear that 1s on 
the outſide of the head, 

AURYCULAR (A.) of, or pertaining, or be 
longing to the ear or hearing; from whence 
the confeſſions in the church of Rome are 
called auricular confeſſions, from their being 
made to, or in the hearing of another. 

AURVGA (S.] a conſtellation of fixed ſtars in 
the northern hemiſphere, ſometimes called 
the waggoner 3 in Prolemy's catalogue they 
were but 14, in Tycho's 24, but in the Bri- 
1% or Flamftedian 68, whoſe longitudes, la- 
titudes, magnitudes, &c. are expreſſed by 
the ſeveral authors above · mentioned, 

AURO'RA (S.) day-break, dawn, the morn- 
ing, the time juſt before the ſun's riſing, 
twilight, The wanton invention of. the 
poets has feigned it to be the daughter of 
Titan, and goddeſs of the morning, repre- 
ſenting her riding in a chariot with roſy fin- 
gers, &c. There are two meteors that go by 
this name, viz. the northern and ſouthern ; 
that viſible among us is the northern Aurora, 
which is an extraordinary luminons appear- 
ance ſhewing itſelf in the night time, com- 
monly of a yellow, reddiſh colour, fending 
out frequent coruſcations of pale light, which 
ſeem to riſe from the horizon in a pyrami- 
dal undulating form, and firike with great 
velocity up to the zenith, This meteor ne- 
ver appears near the equator, ard but rarely 
in Exg/and, none being recorded in our an- 
nals trom November 14, 157 4, till the ſur. 
prizing one March 6, 1716, which appeared 
three nights ſucceſſively, but much ſtrongeſt 
the firſt. The philoſophers are much divided 
about the cauſe of this phænomenon, want. 
ing more obſervations to ſettle any thing for 
certain about it, 

AUSCULTA'TION (S.) a giving ear to, a 
heat kening or liſtening to. 

AU'SPEX (S.) among the -/4 Romans, was ole 


AUT 


AUSPI'CIOUS (A.) favourable, lucky, tha t 


carries great hopes and probability of ſucceſs 

with it. 

AU'SPICIOUSNESS (S.) proſperouſneſe, hap. 

pineſs, ſucceſs. | 

AUSTERE (A.) ſtriQ, ſevere, hard, unkird, 

ſtern, or crabbed. 

AUSTE'/RITY or AUSTE'RENESS (S.) 

ſtrictneſs, ſeverity, hard-heartedneſs, un- 

kindneſs. 

AU'STRAL (A.) ſouthern, of or belonging to 
the ſouth ; ſo the laſt ſix ſigns of the zodiack 
are called the at igen, becaule they are 
on the ſouth fide of the equinoQtial. _ 

AU'STRIA (S.) a region of Germany, com- 
prehending a part of Noricum, with tome part 
of Pannonia, and part of Germany, border - 
ing upon the Danube, bounded on the eaſt 
by Hungary, on the weſt by Bavaris, on the 
north by Moravia, and on the ſouth by S- 
rio, It is divided into the upper and lower 
the upper beyond, the lower on this fide the 
Danube ; Vienna is the capital city; the coun- 
fry is very fruitful, and has ſome mines, e- 
ſpecially of ſulphur. It was at firſt made 2 
marquiſate by Orbe I. afterwards an arch- 
dukedom by Frederick Barbareſſa in 1136, 
and is the only one of that title in the world. 
Of this houſe are lineally deſcended the em- 
perors of Germany, 

AUTHENTICALNESS or AUTHE'NTICK-= . 
NESS (S.) truth, geonuinenefs, uncorrupted- 
neſs, of due proof or authority. 

AUTHE'NTICK or AUTHE/NTICAL (A.) 
that may be depended on, juſt, true, and of 
good authority or power. | 

AU'THOR (S.) the prime or firſt cauſe of a 
thing, the contriver, inventor, or maker ; 
the writer of a book, or the projector or 
head of a faction or party. 

AUTHO'RITATIVE (A.) that comes back*d 
or ſupported by power or authority, or the 
truth whereof is fully made appear. 

AUTHORITY (S.) power, intereſt, rule, or 
credit ; alſo a quotation ſrom the ſcriptures, 
fathers, or other writings, in vindication of 
an opinion or proof of a fact. 


]AU'THORIZE (v.) to impower, enable, or 


capacitate a perſon to do a thing. 
AUTO'CRACY (S.) ſupremacy, ſef-inherent 
power, independency, &c, 
AUTO/'GRAPHY (S.) a man's own or proper 
hand writing, an original book, treatiſe, or 
inſtrument. 


AUTO'LOGY (S.) a ſpeaking of or to one's 
ſelf 


elf. 

AUTO'MATON (S.) ſuch inſtruments or 
things that have, or ſeem to have ſelſ - mo- 
tion, as all animals, clocks, watches, &c. 
alſo the motion of the head, bowels, &c, 

AUTO'NOMY (S8) the living according to 
one's own mind or deſire. 

AUTOPSY (S.) the aQtual viewing or ſurvey- 
ing of any thing, the ſecing or looking with 
one's own eyes. my 


chat pretended to divination by the flight 1 
birds, * 


AUTUMN 


AXI 


*AU'TUMN (S.) the third feaſon of the your, 


or that wherein the harveſt or ſuramer fruits 
are gathered; it begins that day when the 
' ſun's meridian diſtance from the Zenith, be- 
ing on the decreaſe, is a mean between the 
greateſt and leaſt, which is about the ſun's 
entering 2+. In Alebymy, it is the time or 
ſeaſon that the operation of the philofopher's 
None is brought to perfection. Some na- 
tions computed their years by autumn, and 
the Enpliſb Saxons by winters. ; 
UTU'MNAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
autumn. In Afronomy, the autumnal point, 
is that point in the equinoRial from which 
the ſun begins to deſcend towards the ſouth 
pole, and when the ſun is in this point, it is 
called the autumnal-equinox, 
AVU'LSION (S.) the forcing away, or pulling 
any thing back, or from another, 
AUXPLIARY (A.) helpful, aſſiſting, aiding, 
or forwarding. So in Grammar, thoſe verbs 
that make up the deficient tenſes of paſſive 
or other verbs, as, to be, to bave, &c, are 
called auxiliary werbs. In War, ſuch troops 
as ate raiſed more than the ſtipulated num- 
ber, upon an extraordinary occafion, or come 
into an alliance, are called auxiliary troops. 
So the old Romans called thoſe troops, that 
confiſted of their allies and foreign nations. 
AWALIT (V.) to watch privately for a perſon, 
to lie in ambuſh, to ſurprize him, &c. alſo 
juſt or ready to befal one. 
AWA'RD (V.) to give judgment, to deter- 
mine, or finiſh a matter in diſpute, a 


AWARD (s.) the dec Hon or judgment made 


by a perſon or perſons, choſen or appointed 
to ſettle a matter that was in diſpute. 

To be AWARE of (V.) to be upon one's 
guard, to expect ſomething to happen or 
come to paſs, &c. 

AWA'Y (Part.) be gone, depart, quit, or leave 
the place, : 

Any 1 ) dread, fear, reverence, regard, re- 
peR, 

on (A.) majeſtick, dreadful, powerful, 
earſul. 

- A'WKWARD (A.) clumſy, unſkilful, un- 

handy, &c, "ES 

AWI GS.) a ſmall, ſharp poinied tool to 
make holes, uſed by ſnoe makers, harneſs- 
makers, &c, , | 

A'WNING IS.) the covering of a boat, or 
part of a ſhip, eſpecially the window of the 
. captain's cabin, to keep off the ſun, wind, 
rain, &c. | | 

_ AX or AXE (S.) an inſtrument to chop or 
cleave wood ; alſo that part of a ſphere or 
other inſtrument upon which it turns, ſome- 
times called axis, and ane. free. 

AXBRIDGE'(S.) a mayor town in Somerſet- 
Hire, conſiſting of one large, narrow ſtreet, 
in which is a conſiderable market weekly on 
Thurſdays ; diſtant from London 105 com- 
puted, and 1 zo meaſured miles. 


AZO 
on, which is no ſooner propoſed but 
ſtood, This word is principally te- 
ſtrained to mathematicks, and when uſed to 
other purpoſes is frequently called a maxim. 
In an extended Senſe, it is an eflabliſhed 
principle in any art or ſcience, - 


AXIS (S.) in Geometry, Aftronomy, Ce. is an 
imaginary line paſſing throughthe center of 
any figure, or orbit, & r. about which the 
revolution is performed, 

AXMTINSTER {(S.) an ancient town on the 

river Xx, in the extream borders of Devon 

ſhire, famous for the tombs of the Saxon 
princes, that were ſlain by the Danes in the 
bloody battle of Brunaburg, It hath a large 
market weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from 

London 121 computed miles, 

AYDE or AIDE (S.) a tax paid by the vaſſal, 
to the chief lord, upon ſome urgent occaſion, 
either aſcertained by cuſtom, or ſpecified at 
the grant of lands. Among the Fresch and 
Ergliſb there was an aide due for knighting 
the king's eldeſt ſon, which was demanded 
by Ph:ikp the Fair in 1313. This aide being 
due vpon the birth of the prince, for the eaſe 
of she ſubject, it was orfain'd by the ſtatute 
of W:ftminfter, in the feign of Edward I, 
that it ſhould not be levied till he was 15 
years old; there was likewiſe an ade for 
marrying the king's eldeſt daughter practiſed 
in England, Normandy, and elſewhere ; but 
by the above ſtatute, it could not be demand- 
ed till ſhe was ſeven years old, In Feudal 
Tru es, there was an aide for ranſoming the 
chief lgrd, if he ſhould happen to be taken 
priſoner ; ſo when king Richard I. was taken 
priſoner, as he travelled incognito thro' Ger- 
many, by the emperor Henry IV. an aide of 
twenty ſhillings upon every knight's fee in 
England, was levied to redeem him; this 
was ſometimes extended to redeem the chief 
lord's wife, or eldeſt ſon ; there was alſo an 
aide due for building and fortifying caſtles, 
and ſeveral other occafions, The word in 

ral fignifies any help or aſſiſtance of any 
ort or kind, or for any occafion whatever. 

AYE (S.) an ancient corporation-town in Suf- 
folk, governed by two bailiffs, &. The 
principal manufacture carried on here, is the 
weaving bone-lace, It has a (mall market 
on Saturday, and is 74 computed, and gr 
meaſured miles from Londen, 

AYE (Part.) ever, without end, or ceffation ; 
that remains everlaſtingly. 

AY'RY (S.) a neſt, or company of hawks. 

A'ZIMUTH (S.) is an arch of the horizon, 
comprehended between the meridian of the 
place, and any given vertical, and is the 
complement of the eaſtern and weſtern am- 
plitude to a quadrant ; the azimuth are re- 
preſented by rhumbs on ſea charts. ; 

AZORES (S.) certain iſlands in the Alantich 

ocean, about nine in number, ſubject to the 
king of Portugal, They take their name frem 


A'XIOM (S.) a plain, ſelf-evident" truth or 


i 


the great abundance of hawks 1 


BAA 


und tho" they are very rocky, yet abound, 
in fruit, corn, wine, &c, 

AZO'TH (S.) in Chymiftry, is the mercury of 
any metallick ſubſtances ; ſomẽtimes it means 
a panacea, or univerſal medicine; and ſome- 
times the firſt or common matter of which 
any body is compoſed, In Hebrew, it figni- 
fies Apdod, which Fobua gave to the tribe 
of Judab, but was long pofſeſs'd by the 
Pbtliſlines; it was a maritime city, and had a 

rt in the Mediterranean. Herodotus ſays, 

that Pſammetichur, king of Egypt, lay 29 
years before it in a fiege, | 

A'ZURE (8) ſky-colour, or 4 fine, bright, 
lively blue colour, In Heraldry, the blue co- 
lour in any perſon's coat, under the deg 
of baron, is ſo called, | , 

A'ZYMUS (A.) unleavened, or onferment- 
ed, The Greet and Remiſb church have had 
long difputes whether tht Euchariftical bread 
ſhould be leavened or unleavened, but as the 
whole difpute rather tends to deſtroy, than 
promote religion, I ſhall ſay nothing of it 
here; the Jews in their principal feaſt, the 
Poſſwver, uled unleavened bred for ſeven 
days, in commemoration of the haſty de. 
parture of their fore-fathers out of Egypt. 
They began to cleanſe their houſes of every 
thing le the 13th of the month Ni. 
ſan, which they very religiouſly obſerve at 
this day ; and that they may ſtrictly come 
up to their traditions, they ſearch every 
part of their houſes, to ſee if any bread, 
&c, leavened, remains unuſed ; then they 
thoroughly cleanſe them, and furniſh their 
kitchen with new veſſels, or cauſe 'them 
that they have to be new tinned, cleanſed, 
&c.againft the 14th day of the month Nias, 


B. 


Ts the ſecond letter af moſt alphabets, and 

in our tongue, is the firſt' conſonant and 
mute, and in its formation reſembles a ſheep 
blexting z for which reaſon the Egyptians re» 
prefent it by that creature, in their bierogly- 
N 3 the Eoftern Grommariass call it a la · 

ial letter, upon account cf uſing the lips 
moſt in its formation; it is ſometimes turn» 
ed into Pand V; it ſo cloſes up the lips, that 
a vowel either real'y or imaginarily -always 
follows it to open them, as may eaſily be 
tried. Among the ancient Latrnrit ſtood for 


zoo, and when marked thus, B, for 3000, 


and when it had an accent below it, for 200; 
but with the Greeks and Hebrews it ſtobod for 
two; it is now often uſed contractedly for 
words, 'as B. A. for bachelor of arts; B. L. 
bachtlor of Lats, Ce. In Mic Books, B 
ſignifies” the baſs, or beſſo continuo, 
BA'AL (S.) ſometimes called Be, 'an"Hebreww, 
or Choldaic word, fignifying lord, mighty, 
_. rhufſhand, the general #ame of the Moabit 
and Pheanician deity, and moſt other bordering 


People upon the Frwi, The idolaters pre 


| this idol is deſcribed in the 23d chapter of the 


BAC 
tended under this name to worſhip the true 
God ; the Greeks called him ſometimes Frpe- 
ter, and ſometimes Mars; but the truth is, 
that the Baby/owanr meant no more by it, 
than either the ſtars, the hoſt of heaven; or 
ſuch kings or heroes whoſe memory they con- 
ſecrated to profterity, by a religious worſhip z 
the Pharnicians worſhipped the ſun under the 
name of Baal and Molech ; it is imagined this 
idol was the firſt produQtion of ſuperſtition, 
and the original of all others; the worſhip of 


24 book of Kizgs, and the 43d chapter of the 
2d book of Chronicles: ; ſeveral kings were 
called by this name, as were alſo ſeveral ci- 
ties, with ſome adj unct, as Bas latb, Baalath- 
Peer, Cc. ſo many of the idols or gods, as 
Baal. Zephon, Baal- Peer, &c, 

BA*ALGAD (S.) an Arias idol, ſaid to re - 
preſent the goddeſs Fortune, 

BA'ALPEOR (S.) a Moabirifh Beity which the 
Iſraelites fornetimes worſhipped, ſuppoſed to 
be Adonis or Ofiris the father of Priapms, who 


was worſhi by ſacrifices offered to the 
| dead, and the commiſſion of all manner of 
lewdneſs and obſcenity, 
BAALZEBUB (S.) the god of flies, a falſe 
deity worſhipped by the Pbilifiines, at whoſe 
ſacrifices it js reported a multitude of flies 


were always to be ſeen ; whereas in the ſa- 
crifices to the true God, not one was to be 
ſound, 

BA'ALZEPHON (S.) a ſuppos'd idol, or taliſ- 
man, ſet up by the Egyprians to ſtop the 1/- 
rachtes march out of E 

BA'BBLE (S.) fooliſh, idle, filly prating, or 
talking beides the purpoſe, or contrary to 
the matter, | | 

BA'BBLE (V.) te talk fooliſhly, idly, and im- 
pertinenthy. : 

BABE vr BA'BY (S.) a young child or infant, 
commonly under five years d. 

BA'BEL (S.) confuſion or diſorder, ſo called 
from the wonderful confuſion God brought 
upon the workinen, who, by the - appoint- 
ment of Nimrod, the fon of Cuſb, were 
erecting a ſtately fabrick upon the plains ot 
Sbinar in Meſopetamia, in order, av'isſup- 
poſed, to preſerve them from-a future de - 
luge ; the figure whereof is generally ſuppo - 
ſed to be round, and the extent and height 
very extraordinary. | 

BA'BLER S.) one that loves to talk much and 
fooliſhly, a filly, prating perſon. 

BABOO'N (S.) a large · fed monkey. 

BA'CCHANALS (S.) the dtunken and revel - 

ling feaſts of the heathen god 'Bacebus ; niſo 
the prieſts of the. deity who celebrated theſe 
feſtivals wich cymbals, drums, &c. - making 
a great nciſe and ſhouting, running abeut in 
'a frantick manner, crowned with ivy, and 
ſprigs of the vine, and carrying in their 
has a ſtaff wreathed about with the fame 


+4 


BACHELOR or BA'TCHELOR - 48.) -a man 


plants. called a thyrfis. 


_ who 


BAD 


whe was never married. Formerly. it was 
a name given to thoſe ſupperior in quality to 
eſquires, but unable to raiſe a company of 
d'armes, and therefore ſerved under the 
ndard of bannerets, being allowed colours 

of their own, and to conduct their vaſſals : 
They were uſually young gentlemen, who 
- endeavoured to acquire the title of bachelor; 
by their proweſs ; and being an order inferior 


to thoſe called chevaliers or knights, Faucher 


ſuppoſes they took their name from bas hb. 
 waliers, At the Univerfiry, it is a perſon 
who has taken the firſt degree in the liberal 
arts or ſciences.” At Oxford, a perſon muſt 
dea ſtudent four years before he is intitled to 
be bachelor of arts, ſeven years to be maſter 
of arts, and fourteen years to be bachelor of 

- divinity, At Cambridge, three years ſiudy 
des him for bacheler of arts, fix for ma- 

Ker of arts, and thirteen for bachelor of divi- 
nity. Aſter having ſtudied the law fix years 

a perſon may commence bachelor, In Wor, 
thoſe young ſoldiers are called bacbe/ors, who 
having fignalized themſelves in the fiiſt cam 
paign, are preſented with the military or gilt 
ſpurs, In the ancient conſtitution of the 
Admiralty, this name was given to all under 
the dignity of barons, | 

BACK (S.) the hinder part of the body, and 
ſo the hinder or diſtant part of a building is 

called the back part or back fide, 

BACK (V.) to ſupport, maintain or encou- 

rage; and in Horſemanſbip, it fignifies the 
breaking or fitting a young horſe for the ſer. 
vice of riding; and in common tis to mount 

or ride a horſe, , 

BA'CK-BITE (V.) to ſlander, revile or ſpeak 
ill of a perſon untruly, behind his back, o. 
when he is not preſent to defend his inno- 
cence, or juſtify the action by putting it in 
its true light. 

BA'CK-BOARD (S.) with the Fatermen, is a 
board ſet up in their boats for paſſengers to 
reſt or lean their backs againſt ; it js alſo 
the ſtiff. milled paper put into the covers of 
books to preſerve from injury. 

BACK-SLVDER (S.) a term frequently uſes 
in the ſcripture, for one*that falls from the 
truth, and becomes an enemy to the true 
religion. | K 

- BA'CK-STAYS (S.) thoſe-ropes in a ſhip's 
rigging that go on both fides the ſhip to pre 
vent the maſt from pitching or rocking, 

BA'CKWARD or BA'CKWARDS (A.) very 
loth to do a thing, unwilling ; alſo an inſut- 
ficiency or deſect in learning; the hinder 
part of the ſhop, houſe, or garden. 


earning, 
BA'CON (S.) a well. known ſort of food, made 
of hogs fleſh ſalted and dried, which renders 
it fit for keeping a conſiderable time. 
BAD (A.) the firſt degree of illneſs, imperlec- 


BAI 


* (S.) a mark or token of diſtinction; 
ſo the liveries of noblemen and gentlemen, 
and the cloaths and marks of penfioners of 
the lower claſs, are badger, 

BA'DGER (S.) a carrier of luggage, a licenſed 
hawker or pedlar ; alſo the name of an am- 
- phibious wild creature. 

BA'FFLE (V.) to filence or confound a pert 
ſon, by reaſons too ſtrong, evaſive, or un- 
certain; alſo to put off, ſham, or diſappoint 
a perſon, 

BAG, (S.) a ſack or pocket, made uſe of upon 
many occaſions to put goods in, eſpecially 
grain or meal, c. for the greater eaſe of 
carriage. . 

BAG (V.) a particular manner of packing up 
ſome commodities, as hops, pepper, &c. 

BA'GGAGE (S.) commonly applied to the 
ammunition and other neceſſaries for an ar- 
my, but in general it ſignifies. all ſorts of 

or neceſſat ies; alſo wenches or whores 
that follow the camp or walk the ſtreets ; 
a ſorry, idle, naſty woman. 

BA'GNIO (S.) a place where perſons go to 
ſweat, bathe, and cup. 

BA'G-PIPE (S.) a muſical inſtrument of the 
wind kind, much uſed in Scecland, and by 
the northern people of England, at fairs and 
country merry-makings, confiſting of two 
pipes, a larger and a ſmaller, and a pair of 
bellows ſo contrived, that each pipe is filled 
with wind by the bellows, and the large one 
ſounds a double octave, or deep key note to 
the loweſt note of the ſmall one ; and this 
is called the drone, or holding note, deſcants 
upon which are played upon the ſmall pipe. 

BAIL (V.) to free or ſet at liberty a perſon 
that is under an arreſt or in priſon, whether 


the cauſe be for debt or criminal, by becom- 


ing ſurety for the appearance of the party at 
a day and a place appointed. 

BAIL (S.) the ſurety or perſon that is bound 
for the appearance of another, to anſwer 
certain matters in a court of judicature ; alſo 
the limit or boundary of ſuch a part or por- 
tion of a large park, that is put under the 
care of ſeveral keepers or foreſters, as is the 
charge of one ; alſo the iron handle of a pail 
or other veſſel, that is lifted from one place 
to another with water or other liquors, in 

the ſhape of half a hoop or circle. 

BAVLABLE (A.) any cauſe or action for which 
the law allows a perſon his liberty, by giving 
ſureties to anſwer the matter by appearing at 
a time and place aſſigned, , 

BATLIFF or BAYLY (S.) the name of an of- 
ficer, brought hither by the Normans, be- 
ing honourable among the French, as one to 
whom the care and charge of affairs was 
committed, Provincial bailiffs, in France, 
have the chief adminiftration of juſtice in 
counties; and in Scotland, it is the name of 
a judge; but now in England, both the 
name and office is grown into ſuch a con- 


dion, &c, 


| terapt, that the word commonly means no 
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more than a bare meſſenger, , appointed by. 


the heriff to go up and down the country 
to ſerve Wits, ſummon county courts, 
ſeſſions; aſſizes, c. There are ſtill ſome pla 
ces where the chief magiſtrate is called 5ai- 

IF; u the bigb bailiff of Weſftmirfler, Ge. 
ſometimes it means a gentleman's ſteward 
or rent. gatherer. 


BAVLIWICK S.) a certain portion or diſtrict 


of land, that is under the care or juriſdiction 
of à bailiff. 


BAI'RAM (S.) a feaſt celebrated by the Turk: 


after the {aſt of R Nm. It is kept twice 
a year, biz, once immediately after the Ra- 
mazan, called the grand bairam, and again 
ſeventy days after, called the /irtle bairam ; it 
holds three days, during which no work is 
done, but preſents are made to one another 
with the utmoſt expreſſions of joy; if the 
day after: Ramazan prove ſo cloudy, as to 
hide the new mocn, it is put off to the day 
following, when it begins, tho' the obſcu 
rity continue. At the celebration of this 
feaſt, aſter uſing many odd numickries in 
their moſques, - they cloſe it with a folemn 
prayer againſt the infidels, to root out chriſ- 
tian princes, or to embroil them ag1inſt one 
another, that by their diſſenſions they may 
enlarge their dominions. | | 

BAIT (V.) to refrefh one's ſelf in travelling, 
by ſtopping to eat, drink, or ſleep; alſo to 
worry or teaze a perſon, by continually aſk- 

ing for what he refuſes to grant; alſo to 
put or lay a ſnare or temptation in a perſon's 
way, to catch him by ſurprize, or to bribe 
him into one's intereſt. 

BAIT (S.] any thing that is a lure or entice- 
ment to a perſon to do a thing, or catch h m 
by ſurprizez in Falconry, when a hawk 
claps her wings, or ſtoops to take her prey; 
alſo in Fifping, the gentle or other decoy put 
on the hook to catch fiſh with, is ſo called. 

BAIZE or BAYS (S.) a ſort of woollen ma- 
nuſacture made at Colch fer, uſed for womens 
under-petticoats, or other ordinary uſes. 

BAKE (V.) to dreſs victuals in an oven, a 
ſore of roaſting fleſh, but not ſo delicious as 
before an open fire; alſo the common method 


of preparing bread to cat, is after kneading | 


to bake. it in an oven. | 

BA'KEWELL (S.) one of the beſt market 
towns in the peak of De-byſbire, ſeated 
among hills, on the banks of the Wye, diſtant 
from Leadon 115 computed, and 142 mea- 
ſured miles; bas a large market on Mondays 
for lead, the great manufacture of tho{ 
parts, and all ſorts of proviſions ; it is 
exceeding large pariſh, conſiſting of ſeve 
chapels,” and is a peculiar, freed from a 
manner of epiſcopal juriſdiction. 

BA'LA ($;) tho* but a mein fmall market. 

town in Merienerbfoire in North Wales, y 


BAT 


market weekly on Saturdays; diſtant frota 
London 145 computed, and 184 meaſured 
miles. This town is ſeated near Pinble meer, 
or Bla-lake, about three miles long, thro? 
which the river Dee is (aid to run, but not to 
mingle with its waters, which is thus proved, 
that altho* there are plenty of ſalmons in the 
Dee, there ate none to be ſound in the Meer, 
and great plenty of the fiſh called proyriard, 
much like whitings, are found in the Meer, 
hut none of them in the Dee. A 


BA'LANCE or BY/LLANCE (S.) when con» 


fidered Marhematical y, is one of the fimple 
powers in that part called mechanicks, which 
treats of the equality or differe nee of weight 
in heavy bodies, and are ſometimes called 
ſcales, ſometimes ftezl-yards, and theſe are 
of many different forms, With the Aftro- 
nmers, one of the 1 ſfignt of the Zodiack, 
mark'd thus , is fo called ; the ſun enters 


this fign about the 12th of September at the 


autumnal equinox ; the conſtellation confifts - 


of, 14 ſtars of ſeveral magnitudes; when 
repreſented on a globe or planiſphere, it is 
under the form of a pair of ſcales. In Phy- 
es, the balance of the air is the weight 
thereof, whereby it prefſeth where it is leaſt 
refiſted, till it becomes of equal weight in 
all ifs parts. The Sans of a watch is 
much like the pendulum of a clock, which 
by its motion. regulates the motions of all the 
other parts. 


BALANCE V.) to make one part of a mat- 


ter or thing even or equal to another, by 
adding to or ſubſtractiag from the deficient 
part; to confider and weigh ſeriouſly every 
part of an affair, by taking in all the objec- 
tions as well as the conveniencies. In 
Merchandize, it is toſcttle either a particular 
account of a perſon or commodity; or to 
ſettle the whole book or ſyſtem, in order to 
ſee whether every thing be regularly and 


truly poſted in the ledger, + and from thence 


to know the profit and lofs upon each, ot all 
the commodities a man deals in, and alſo to 
know what remains undiſpoſed of, which, 
when weighed, counted, or meaſured, will 
exactly correſpond with what appears upon 
the account, if no embezzlement, waſte, or 
loſs has been made. In Poliricts, to keep a 
balance among the ſeveral powers is, by 
making ſuch alliances to ſtrergthen the 
weaker, or weaken the ſtronger, that they 
may not be in a capacity of over-running 
their neighbours, In Trade, to preſervethe 
balance is fo to proportion the quantity 
and value of imports and exports, that the 
value of imports, may not exceed that of 


the exports ; alſo ſo to lock after our neigh- 


bours, as not to permit them to monopo- 
lize the conſiderable and neceſſary branches 


thereof. 


« a corporation enjoying-many immunities, [3A BU'TIES (.) uttering or ſtammering 


governed by | bailiffs 3 and has u tolerable wo IS TE 2 
| , g 25 ; 
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{BALCU/NY (S.) a f nell area before a win · 
duo ſurroutded with iron. or wooderT rails, 
to prevent perſons from falling ʒ without ſuch 
detence it is called a flat, the uſe whereof is 
to ſtand and view fights as they paſs along, 
cr the country around, and to? take the air 


without the trouble of Walking abroad, of | 


| being incommoded with mixt company. 

- BALD. (A.) naked or bare of hair, formerly 
at ſed for bold or couragious, rom whence 
© everal names of kings and princes are taken. 


as Baldwin, Winbald, a bold or teſolute| 


conqueror, or Eadbald, happily bold, E:bel- 
: bald, nobly hold, &c. f 
BALDERDA/SH (v.) to adulterate, ſpoil, or 
mix a good and a bad commod:ty together; 
+ *@#lſo any thing done confuſediy, and without 
judgment. a 9222 
BA'LDNESS (S.) a nakedneſs, deficiency, or 
. £ want of hair ; alſo a mean, uncorreR, and 
uopoliſh'd way of diſcourſe or writing. 
BALDOCK (S.) a confiderable, lat ge market - 
town in Herrfordſbire, diſtant from London 


29 computed, and 38 meaſured miles, ſeated 


between the hills, in, a chalky ſoil fit for 
corn, of chief note for its many maltſters; 
its weekly market is on Thuiſdays ; the 
_ - church is a large pile with three chancels, 
and à fine tower with.a ring of fix bells, 


bu lt in the middle of the town, and is a | 


rectory in the patronage of the king, 
"BALE (S.) a pack or bundle made up very 
_. tight and well corded; ſo thoſe gcods tha! 
gte wrapt up in fuch manner, are called ba: 
Foods, as filk, cloth, &c, | 
BA'LEFUL (A.) an old word ufed for ſorrow - 
©. tul, grievous, wolul, teriible, &c. 
BALK (V.) to diſappLint, fruſtrate, put by, 
or diſcourage. 1 
BALK (S.] a diſappoit tment, fruſtrating, diſ- 
coufaging, or pu ting aſide a purpoſe in- 
tended ; in Farming, it is a ridge of land be- 
tween two furrows, or a piece of ground left 
unploughed ; with Builders, it is a long len- 
der tree uſed for rafters, ſcaffolding, &c. 


: 


BALL (S.) soy thing round, as a globe o. 


ſphere, ornaments at gentlemens doors, and 
an .inſtrument of diveriion for childten and 
grow perſons, . uſ:d in divers exeiCies ; 
alſo a publick meeting for perſons of diſtinc 
tion to divert thumſelves with dancing, &c 
With Mar bematictant, a ball and ſocket is 
a .contrivance made of braſs, wherein a 
ball plays in a ſocket, by means of a perpe · 
tual ſcrew, ſo that a teleſcope, quadrant, or 


other inſtrument may be moſt, commodiouſiy 


applied to aſtronomy, ſurveying, and other 
mathematical ſciences. , .. 1 f 
BA'LLAD S.] a ſong, but now commbnly 
applied to the meanet ſort, that ate ſung in 
the ſtreets by the vulgar. 
BA'LLAST S.) any thing that ſeamen put 
into the bottom of the thip, to keep her 
ficady, which is ſometimes coals, bricks, 


ww 


BAM 
| ſhe is intended for. Marapborirally, any 
thing that bringe a perſon to act diſcreetly, 
by cortecting the youthſol or airy vanities 
thit hang about them, is ſo called. 
BA'LLISTER or BA'LLUSTER S.) ſmall 
turned piilars, that are put under the rail or 
hand-board of a ſtair- caſe, balgony, or other 
parti ion to ſupport it. | 
BALLOT (V.) to vote fer, or chuſe a perſcn 
into an ctize, by means of little ball of ſc. 
veral colours, which ate put into a box pri- 
vately, according to the inclination of the 
chuſer or voter, or by writing the name or 
names of he cand. dates upon fmall pieces of 
paper, and rolling them up, ſochat they cau- 
not be read, which are put into à box, &c. 
and when the time limited ar the election is 
over, an indifferent perſon t.k:s them out 
one by one, and upon reading the name or 
names ſomebody. takes down the number of 
votes, the greater of which are declated du- 
ly elected. 
BA'LLUSTRADE S.) one or more rows of 
pillars or balliſters, made of a prope: heigh!, 
to lean on or look over, ſet any where to 
make a partition. 
BALM or BA'/LSAM (s.) a fort of gum in 
| Very great uſe and eſteer-in- phyfick, liqui- 
fied by means of ſpirit of wine or oil, and 
found a ſovereign remedy in the cute oi 
wounds and ſeveral diſtempers ; it is uſed by 
ſome ladies as a paint, nſixed-wich the yolk 
- of an egg, and ſpirit of wane. That of G. 
lead, or the Levant, and that of Peru, are 
eſteemed the myſt. valusbie; the Chym ft 
call the ſpirit of common ſalt by this name, 
when extracted by art: The preparation is 
thus, firſt the ſalt is diſſolved, and that diſ- 
(elution, well clarified, is ſet in horſe-dung 
for the ſpace of two or three momhs, after 
which they deſtil it ſtrongly with ſand heat, 
which yields an unctoſity of ſuch a pre- 
ſervirg. nature, that the moſt corruptible 
| things being ſteeped in it, are ſaid to be pie- 
ſerved, time without end; it is by this means 
they report that the dead bodies of the an- 
. Gents were preſerved without being 1ed uced 
to,mummy, There is an aromaiick herb, 


it ſtill more co: dial than it naturally is, 
BALSA'MICK (A.) healthiol, reffeſhing, re- 
ſtorative, of a fragrant ſmell and delicious 
luaſte, of the natwie or quality of b im. 
BAM (S.) a ſham or pretence, a lyiog excuſe ; 
formerly it was a contra ct on ot beam, and 
fignily*d wood or woody, from whence ſe - 
veral places take in patt their name, 25, 
Bampeid, Bambridge, Hanbury, importing. 
that then, ot before, that place dt a wood 
or woody, a eee 
BA'MPTON (S.) a (mall. market town in 
D. venſbite, was anciently. called Beanton ; 
. Giſtant {rom Lenden 134 computed; and 167 
. meaſured, miles, Its market is weekly on 


- Rones,, grave), according to what voyage 


Satuidays, 
| + . BAaPTON 


called 5u/m, uſed to mull wine wuh, to make | 
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BA'/MPTON (S.) in Oxfordfbire diſtant from 
London 56 computed, .and 65 meaſured 

miles; its market is weekly on Wedne'day, 
and the moſt noted of any in Ergland tor 

felt: mongers wares, ſuch as leather Jackets, 
gloves, breeches,, &c. 

BAN (S. ) a Mart;al Term for a proclamation 

made in the army by beat of drum, ſound of 
trumpet, &c. requiring theſtrift obſervance 
of diſcipline, either for the declaring a new 
officer, or puniſhing an offender. 

BA'NBURY S.) a large market-town in Ox- 
ferdfpire, diftant from London 54 computed, 
and 75 meaſured miles; "whoſe 'market is 
weekly on Thurſday. n Mary made it 
a borough by charter, confiſting of a bailiff, 
12 aldermen and 12 burgeſfes ; this charter 
was renewed by king James I. 8 Fune, 6 Reg. 


and made a mayor town, confiſting of a 


mayor, 12 aldermen, and 6 capital bur- 
geſſes, and a right to ſend one member to 
parliament ; all which it ſtill enjoys. The 
fituation is very pleaſant upon the river Char. 
wel,” and its trade is very conſiderable, eſpe- 
cially in cheeſe,” of which it makes gieat 
quantities, and excecding good. 

BAND (S.) a fmall garment or ornament vc re 
about the neck, and now commonly reſtrain. 
ed to ſtudenti in the univerfity and publick 
ſchools, clergymen and lawyers; form ly 
worn by every body, inſtead whereof, 
neckcloths, turnovers or ſtocks are worn by 
the generality of the people ; alſo pieces of 
iron that bind or ſurround any thing to pre- 
ſerve it from ſplitting, ſometimes called 
boops ; alſo long narrow pieces of cloth that 


are put round any perſon or creature, as a | 


girt or ſwathing band to a horſe or child; 
alſo a company. of genttemen bearing hal- 
berds, that wait immediately upon the king's 
perſon on ſolemn occafions, are called the 
band of penfioners ; ſo at Theotres, the com 

pany of muſicians are called the band of ma- 
ſick ; ſo likewiſe the militia of the city are 
called the trained bands, ' 

BA/NDAGE (s.) whatever ties or binds things, 
up ot together ; ſo in Surgery, the fillets, 
rollers, or otherilinen cloths that 'bind up 
broken bones, ſores, or arms that | have 
been let blood are called bnd gel. 

BANDALIE/RE (S.) a large. leathern belt 
thrown over the right ſhoulder, and hanging 
down under the leſt arm, were by the an 
cient muſqueteers, both for the ſuſtaining of 

their fire arms, and for the. carriage: of the! 
muſquet charges, which were put in about 
12 wooden caſes coated wich leather; ou it 
is Now out of uſe. 

" BA'NDELET® (S.) any fmall fillet, Mando flat 
moulding uſed as an ornament” in any of 
the five-neders of architecture. 

' 1 8.) ſet or cmpany of ou's 
hws, that in Italy live by robbery and plun 
der, from whentce/all highwaymen, .. cut- 
— publick robbers. are ſo called. 

CTC (S.) x fierce large dog, commonly 


BAN 
kept chained up in the day-time, that he 
may be fiercer in the night, kept in yards or 
lone houſes as a defence againſt thieves ; alſo 
for ſport; ſuch as bull or bear- baiting, maſ- 
tiff. fighting,  &c, Sometimes it is applied to 
a 'bailiff or his follower, &. 

BA'NDY A.) crooked or deformed ; alſo a 
tick made-curved at the bottom to firike a 
ball with. 

BAND (V.) to collect, aſſemble, or get to- 
gether a party or faction ; alſo to toſs to and 
fro, to examine a matter thoroughly. X 

BANE (S.) the ruin deſtruction or overthrow 
of a perſon ; alſo poiſon, or miſchief, 

BA'NEFUL (A.) poiſonous, miſchievous, hurt 
ſul, deſtructive. 

BA NE. WORT (8) the herb night ſhade: 

BANG \V., to chaſt:ſe by beating much or ſe- 
verely with a flick, -— 

BANG (S.) a firipe or blow, 

BA'NGOR (S.) by ſome called a city, by 
others a town, # biſh-op*s ſee in Carnarvon- 
Hire in Nortb=Wales, was anciently ſo large, 
as to be called Bangor the Great, which was 
defended by a powerful caftle, Which has 
been long fince levelied ; it is why ſeated on 
the ſea-ſhore, its cathedral is very mean and 
old, and by the people is pretended'to be the 
moſt ancient in Brirarn, and that St. Daniel, 
to whom it is dedicated, as its firſt biſhop 
in 5 ra. It is obſerved, that very te late 
biſhops of this ſee die in it, they generally 
being tranſlated as ſoon as opportunity pte - 
ſents; and while they remain biſhops of this 
place, by reaſon ot its ſmall income, are 
commonly allowed to hold ſome other good 
benefice in commendam. The houſes are to- 
lerahle, and pretty well inhabited, It is gb- 
verned by the biſhop's ſteward, ho keeps 
court leets, ard court barons for the biſhop 3 
it has an indifferent ma ker weekly on Wed- 
neſdays ; is diſtant from London 180 compu- 
ted, and 236 meaſured miles. 

BA/NIANS (S.) an idolatrous ſect among the 
Exaft- Indians, who hold à metertipſyctiofis, 
and will not therefore Kill, or in any wiſe 
prejudice any living thing, not eventhe moſt 
noxiqus inſect. They believe there is x Gad. 

| Who created heaven and earth,” and yet 

worſhip the devil, becauſe they think he is 

- capable of doing them miſchief; they wear 

their hair ſhort, bur do not ſhave their 

head. They underſtand bufineſs very well, 
and trade in moſt th ngs + They marry theic 

-, chjldren at ſeven years of age; they make 

the chief part of their religion conſiſt in pu- 

rifying and waſhing themiſe!yes.' It they 

touch one another, they muſt waſh and pu · 

rify themſelves before they eat, drink, or 

enter into their own houses. They wear 
about- their necks a ſtone called! rambyron, 
which is. as big ad an egg, and has 3 hole in 

the middle, thro* which are putthree rings 3 

this ſtone, they ſay, repreſents” their great 


— 


God * which reaſon, — 2 


- are much reſpected by all the Indians. 
- BA'NISH (V.) to ſend away, to turn out of 


. BANK (s.) ſometimes it means a great ſhoal 
of ſand in the ſea, where oftentimes (hips| 


- -bles, frequent among the French; alſo of 2 


aff and firing: upon the r r! 
— 
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and inoffenfiveneſs of life, they 


a private houſe or kingdom, by way of pu- 
niſhment for an offence committed. 

BA/NISH MENT (S.) the forcibly being thruſt 
out or ſent away from the preſence of a pri- 
vate perſon, or publick magiſtrate z the be- 
ing compelled to forſake the houſe, or coun- 
try of one's nativity, as a puniſhment. 


ate {ſwallowed up and loſt, and ſometimes a 
ſmall artificial wall of earth eicher to part or 
- nicloſe lands, or in a garden for. pleaſure, 
made to fit on; alſo the boundaties of a ri 
ver, or ſea, that keep it from ovetfiowing 
the country; alſo a place where many affairs 
are negotiared, ſuch as the diſcounting of 
bills of exchange, Ac. and in a fer Senſe, 
+ IK ſignifies any large flock of money OE) 
ing to ſeveral perſons, , 
BA'NKER (S.) a perſon who negotiates r 
affairs, bills of exchange, &c. . In Itahy, this 
| employ is not eſteemed derogatory to nobili- 


ty; and is commonly'praftiſed by the younger | 


ſons of the beſt families, and ſupports both 
the dignity of the perſons, and the profefſi 
” Arnong the | Romans, bank-rs managed the 
exchange; took in money, aſſiſted in buyin 
and ſelling, and drew the neceſſary ating 
relating to all ſuch bufinefſes, and ſo we 
alſo brokers, agents and notaries. | 
BA'NKRUPT (S.) a perſon that is either really 
orpretendecly unable to ſatisfy his _—_— 
for which reaſon he abſconds, hides, or de - 
. nies himſelf to his creditors, 
BANKRUPTCY. (S.) the breaking or ba 
coming . inſolvent, or unable to pay one's 
juſt debts, 
BANN (V (V.) toturſe, exclaim againſt, or wiſh: 
-. ev * 
BANNER (S.) a ſtandard, colour, or enſign 


in an army. | 
BA'NNERET (S.) a knight made in the field, 


Formerly an order in much powerand eftecm, 


but now dwindled away, and extindt. | 


BANNS or'BANES (S.) the ſolemn proclama- 


tion, or publication of any thing; a publick 
edit or ſummons, a8 of a prince to his no 


© Jord to his vaſſals 3 the publick declaring of 
a contract of marriage intended to be con- 
ſummated between two perſons in the o 
church, in order to know if any juſt objec- 
| don can de made agairſt it. | 
_ BA'NQUET (8.) a ſeaſt or entertainment, 
where perſons regale themſetves with plea- 
- fant foods; or fruits. In Fortification, a ſmall 
foot-Way along a parapet, raiſed about a ſoq! 
and a bel, or the convenience of getting up, 


BA'NQUET 
and 
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BA'NTER (8) u joke, a onen amn 
, mocking, or jeering. 

BA'NTER (V. Ito make game of, to ſport 
with, to mock, or jeer, 

BA'NTLING (S.) a young child. that ſucks, 
an infant, 

BA'PTISM (S.). a waſhing, purifying; v. ; 
cleanſing with water, practiſed among the 
Fewz two ways; , firſt, by thoſe who had 
any ways polluted themſelves, who, before 
they were permitted to aſſiſt at the ſacrifices, 
were obliged to puriſy themſelves by ſeveril 
waſhings ; ſecondly, when a perſon was 
made a 1 — to their religion, if a male, 
he was firſt circumciſed, and a ſmall time 
afterwards baptized z during which time a 
ſummary of their religion was read. In the 
Chriftian Cbarch, it is the ſacrament of ad- 
miffion inftituted by Chriſt himſelf; and prac - 
tiſed by all parties proſeſſing Chrift;anity; ex · 
cept the Quakers; many differences have 
been, and are till kept up in relation to the 


performed, which I forbear mentioning. 
BAPTTSMAL (A.) ſomething belonging, or 
appertaining to baptiſm, 
| BA'PTIST (S.) St. Fobn the fore runner bf 
. Chriſt, is moſt eminently fo called, as being 
the firſt that publickly baptized with a ſpiri- 
tual intention 5 alſo the name given to thoſe 
who, though they affirm the faithful ought 
to be baptized, yet ſay,” that it ſhould be 
only to thoſe grown up, or to the adult, 
There are 2 great number of ſects, who 
though they differ in other reſpecti, yet agree 
in this; but what age the party muſt be be · 
fore he or ſhe can be called adult, was never 
yet (nor indeed in the nature of the thing can 
be med ; ſome perſons being mere 
children all their lives, as to the nice diſtinc · 
tions that ſubtle heads have ſpun for them. 
BAPTI'STERY (S.) the place where, or in- 
88 in which | perſons were or are bap- 
tixed ; formerly immerſion being uſed, they 
went into a river, and were there plunged ; ; 
but in thereign of Conflanring, in great cities 
they built chapels, or plates on purpoſe to 
baptize in, which in the eaſtern countries, 
was by dipping the perſon all over ; but in 
the weſtern, and colder parts, they uſe 
ſprinkling, finding an inconvenience to ariſe 
—— —— at firſt- every church 
not 2 2 OE to it 3 our 
fonts anſwer . end. f 2 
BaPTIZ ECV. to innitiate perfoke into the 
community of the chriſtian church by bap- 


3 them according 3 


BAR K (60 in Mir, „ thoſe! ſtrokcen tat ge 
drawn acroſs, or between ſo ma- 
ny notes as mike up the — the 
air is pricked in; alſo aoy Jett, ſtoppatze, of 
 hiddrarice to 3 tung; alſd che rail, or place 
where the council ſtand to'plead eauſes-in a 


v.) t ” fi; or one's ſelf 
2 AN Ion, - = 


| court of judicature, or chere s priſoners le- 


time when, and manner how, it is to be 
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to take their trial; alſo a ſmall convenient 

room parted off in a cavern or other publick 

Houle, for the miſtreſs, &. to be in, and 
take an account of the reckoning, to give 

orders, c. In Heraldry, it is one of the 

- honourable members of a coat, which is di- 

- vided by it into two unequal parts, by its 
being drawn horizontally acroſs the field, 
and containing 4 part of the whole. 
BA'RATRY (S.) in Law, is when the maſter 
of a ſhip endeavours to cheat the owners 0: 
inſurers, either by running away with the 
ſhip, or embezzling the goods. 
BARB (V.) to ſhave off the beard from a man's 
face; in Carving, it is to cut up a lobſter, 

BA'RBACAN or BA'RBICAN (S.) an open 

ing left in the walls of thoſe buildings Mable 
to be overflowed, for the water to come in 
and go out at, or to drain the water from o 
a terraſs ; alſ> a cleft or aperture made in 
the walls of a fortreſs to fire through upon 
the enemy ; and formerly it was a fort at 
the entrance of a bridge, or without the 
city, having a double wall with towers, to 

overlook and command the city, 

BARBARIANS (S.) uncivilized, wild, or rude 
people, fach as the H>/teatots, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, c. with the Greets and Romans, 
this term was applied to all foreigners. 

BA'RBARISM (S.) an ungrammatical way of 
ſpeaking or writing, and contrary to the true 
idiom of any particular language. 9 

BARBARIT (S.) cruelty, inhumanity, un- 
reaſonable puniſhment, &c. | 

BA'RBAROUS (A.) wild, unpoliſhed, uncivi- 

lized by good laws and cuſtoms ; ignorant, 
fierce, eruel; and when applied to Language, 
is that which is improper and immethodical. 

BA'RBAROUSNESS (S.) clowaiſhneſs, un 
mannerlineſs, cruelty, &c. 

BARBE (S.) a fort of horſe brought from 
Barbary, much valued for his ſwiſtneſs; they 
are reported to retain their vigour to the laſt, 

and are therefore valued for ſtallions ; it is re- 

ported they will out-run an oftrich, and that 
ſome of them ars ſold for ro00 ducats, or 
' 100 camels, and that they are fed ſparingly 


with camels milk. It is further added, that 


they preſerve the genealogy of thoſe barbe, 
as carefully as we do that of a noble family. 
BA'RBEL (S.) the name of a Jun river 
fiſh,” ſo called upon account of its having a 
beard or moſs under its noſe or chops. | 
BARBER (S.) one who makes a trade or em- 
ployment to ſhave or trim the beards of 
other men for money. 


BARDS (s.) the ancient poets among the G 


and Britons, who deſcribed and ſung in verſe 
the noble atchievements of the kinzs, ge- e- 
rals and great men; they promoted virtue, 
and frequently influenced the chieſs on both 
fides fo far as to be reconciled, even when 
the armies were ready to join battle. In the 
„ highlands of Scotland, the heads of clans ſtil] 


B AR 
logies and memorable atchievements of 
their families. y <3 

BARE (A.) naked, uncloathed z alſo having 
very little to cover or ſuſtain one*s ſelf with. 

BARE (S.) a place made for ſport, to bowl 
upon in the winter-time, being ſo ordered, 
that no graſs is, or eaſily can be upon it. 

BAR-FEE {$:) a fee of 20 pence paid to the 
goaler by every perſon try'd for, and acquit- 
ted of felony. : 

BA/RCAIN '(S.) an agreement or contract 
relating to the buying or ſelling any thing. 
In Law, the transferring the right or pro- 
perty to, or in lands, tenements, manors, 
&c, from one perſon to another, is called 
bargain and ſale, between the bargainer and 
bargainee. 

BA RGAIN (V.] to contract er agree upon 
certain conditions, either as a buyer or ſeller, 

BARGAINEE' {S.) the purchaſer, or perſon 
who accepts, yields, or agrees to a bargain 
or contract: | * 

BA RGAINER IS.) the ſeller, or perſon who 
offers or makes a contract or bargain, 

BARGE S.) a large boat made both for plea- 
ſure and trade; a veſſel capable of holding 
many perſons and much goods, and agqrord- 
ing to its ſtructure and uſe is called by vari. 
ous names, 

BARGH or BARMASTER (S.) -a Mining 
Term, ſignifying a governor or overſeer. In 
Derby ſhire, they are the common meaſurers of 
the ore raiſed, collectors of the tythe or farm 
paid, and recorders of the quantity of ground 
claimed by each perſon in the king's field. 

BA'RGH MOTE' or BAR-MOOT (S.) a 
court held on mining affairs, ſubje& to par - 
ticular laws, 

BARK (S.) a ſmall ſhip or veſſel that has but 
one deck; alſo the outer rind or coat of a 
tree. In Huſbandry, bark- burning is à diſ- 
temper or diſorder in trees, commonly cured 
by cutting or flitting along, cr down the 
grain of the bark of a tree, 

BARK (V.) to yelp, or make a noiſe like a 

dog ; likewiſe the noiſe that foxes make at 

rutting=time ; alſo to peel or ſtrip off the 
auter rind or bark of a tree, - 

BARK-BIVNDING (S.) a diſtemper to which 

trees are ſubject, that is cured by fitting the 

birk, or cutting it along the grain of the 
tree. 

BA'RK ER (S.) a ſaleſman's ſervant that walks 
beſore'his door, to invite cuſtomers in to 
cloaths. * 

BARK.GA*'LLING (S.) is when the rind or 
bark of a tree is fretted, galled, or torn by 
thorns, or any other accident, which is cured 
by daubing the injured part with clay, and 
binding it up with hay, and letting it con- 
tinue for ſome time. 

BA'REING (S.) in Ee, about eight miles 
from London ; is a large market town, chiefly 
inhabited by fiſhermen, whoſe ſmacks lie in 


cia perſons under this name, to record the! 


the Thames, at che mouth of the river called 
F 3 . Larkng 


BAR 
Dartieg river, trom whence their fiſh is ſent, 
uß to Fil iagſgate in ſmall boats,” The pa 
Fiſh. bf Bar tag is very much improved by 
land- hit have been get out of the Themes, 
r. I's maiket is weekly on Saturdays ; 
the rectory and-pariſh chutch, with, the ad- 
vowſon and right of patronage of the vicar- 
aze, is in the warden and fellow of A/ 
Sewtr college in Oxſerd. PEE 
B4/RKING {S.) is the peeling or flripping the 
rind or bark from off trees, for ſuch pur- 
poſes as it is uſeful, which can ſeldom be 
performed but in the month of May, or in 
a very wet ſeaſon, heat and drought being 
direAly op»ofite *o that operation; alſo the 
noiſe that dogs make when they yelp ; and 
Merapborical y, applied to any angry broil, 
or noiſy ſquahble | | 
. BA\kKLEY or | BERKLEY (S.) an ancient 
| borough-town in G/oucefter ſhrre, is governed 
by a_ mayor and aldermen; its market i- 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtznt from Lendos 89 
. computed, and 111 meaſured miles, 
BARKSHIRE or BERKSHIRE (S.) is well 
_ clothed with wood and watered with rivers, 
wiz, the I, the Ote, and the Kener.; The 
whole county is generally of à rich. ſoil, fit 
both for corn and paſturage; there ate ſeve 
ral confiderable manuſactuties for clothing or 
. woolen cleth carried on in this county, eſpe 
_cia'ly at Newherry, and alſo. for canvas or 
ſail cloth. This county ſends nine members to 
hament, has 12 market towns; and 40 
pariſhes ; is divided into 20 hundreds, which 
contain about 5;c,000 acres-of ground and 
about 17,000 houſes, and is in Salary dio- 
ceſs, and about 120 miles in circumference. 
On the no: th (ice it is ſeparated from Buckiag- 
bomhire and Oxfordſhire by the Thames 5 on 
the ſouth fide from H.mpſhire by the 1iver 
Kenet 3 on the eaſt it is bounded by Surrey ; 
and on the weft by Vit and Gloucefler fbrre. 
BA'RLEY (S.) a grain or oorn that grows 
much in England, wherewith ſome people 
make bread, but its particular vſe is to make 
malt, in order to make variety of drink-, 
called ale or h:er, according to the particular 
mode of brewing it; from ths grain hiſto- 
rians ſay, was taken the ſtandard of ENI 
weights or meaſures, | 
BARM (S.) the yeaſt, or head that riſes upon 
ale or beer in its fermentation or working, 
BARN (S.) a warehouſe, or place to lay up 
hay, corn, and other country ſtores'; ſome” 


t mes uſed for yeaſt, or the working up of 


- ale or beer, called alſo ferment ; alſo a young 
child is ſo called by the Scozs and north- 
country folks, 

BA'RNACLE (S.) a ſmall ſea animal frequent 
among the. weſtern ifles of Scor/and, whoſe 
production has mu'tiplied the ſpeculations of 
the learved; at firſt it appears hke a little 
Hell fiſh growing on old timber, reſembling 


B A R 
longer than the ſhell, of a filmy ſubſtance, 
by which it receives nouriſhment within the 
ſhe!l, here is a feathered fowl called a ſolan 

gooſe. The French, on the coaſt of Ner- 
mandy, have alſo bornacles, which they call 
macreuſe, which produces a bird of the duck 
kind, which the French eat as fiſh, on fiſh 
days, tho“ Mr. Ray has obſerved it to be 2 
real fowl, The farriers twitchers or blakes, 
which they pinch the horſes noſes with, are 
alſo called barnecles z in the C-nting Len- 
guage, a pair of ſpectacles; alſo the irons or 
fetters worn by felons are ſo called; alſo the 
gratuity-or reward that jockies have ſor - 
buying horſes for gentlemen. 
BA/YNARD-CASTLE ($.) a ſmall market- 
town in the county of Durbam, conſiſting 
chiefly of one long ſtreet, with ſeveral lanes 
branching out from it; its chief trade is 
ſiockings and bridles; its market is weekly 
on Wedneſdsy ; diſtant from Lendes 185 
computed, and 243 meaſured miles. 
BA'RNET or HIGH BARNET (5.) a large, 
gry, and pleaſant town, highly ſeated, and 
on the road, formerly noted for its medicinal 
waters, wh.ch of late years are not ſo much 
uſed as formerly; but its ſwine market on 
Mondays makes it to be much trequented, 
and well accommodated with inns. .. Here 
was fought a bloody battle between the com- 
petitors oi the houſes of Tor and Lancofler on 
E after Cay, in which Edward IV. was vic- 
tor: It is about ten miles from Londen, 
B\/RNSLEY S.) a pretty, well built town in 
the . Riding of Yirkfhire, conſiſting of 
ſtone houſes, has a good market weekly on 
Wedneſ lay; ite principal manufacture is 
wire; diſtant from London 126 computed, 
and 159 meaſured miles, 1 | 
BARNSTAPLE (S.] in Dewenforre, was once 
walled in, and enjoyed the privileges of a 
city ; it is pleaſantly ſeated among the hills, 
and built of ſtone; the Greets are populous 
and well built, and clean kept; it has a ſtrong 
bridge over the river; it is a corporation, 
con ſiſting of a mayor and 24 common coun- 
cil men or capital burgeſſes, a high ſteward, 
recorder, deputy-recorder, and other offi- 
cers ; it ſends two members to parliament, 
who are elected by the mayor, aldermen, 
capital and common burgeſſes, which are 
upwards of 200 in number, and the mayor 
is the returning officer, In queen Elizab:1b's 
time it was much inhabited by merchants,” 
who traded to Speis and France ; but at pre- 
ſent moſt of thoſe merchants are removed 
to Brdeford, occaſioned by the ſhallowneſs of 
its haven, It has a large market weekly on 
F. ide y, much frequented, ard ſtored. with 
choice of commodities z wiſtant from Londen 
1:4 computed, and 190 meaſured miles, 
BARO'METER (S.) a machine for meaſuring 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and the vari- 


a muſcle for colour and 8 croſſec 
with ſutures ; it hangs to the wood by a neck 


1 — 


ations thereof, and from thence to conclude 
what ſort of weather will follow, This ip- 
fiumeat 


E 
SA 


BAR 


ricelan experiment, and is only a glaſs tube 
filled' with mercury, hermetical'y ſealed 4 


one end, add has the other open, and im- 
merged in a baſon of ſtagnant mercury, As 
the weight of the atmoſphere leſſens, the 
mercury deſcends in the tube, and as it in 
creaſes it aſcends, the column of mercury 
ſuſpended in the tube, being always equal to 
the wright of the incumbent atmoſphere : 
Abundance of contrivances have been made 
uſe of to meaſure the atmoſphere more ac- 
curately, which has given name to many 
ſorts of baromerert, as the wheel, horizontal, 
diagonal, pendant, &c. barometers, 
BARON (S.) a word uſed in ſeveral fignifica- 
tions ;.Arſt, as a degree of nobility next be 
low a viſcount, and above a gentleman; they 
were thvſe, who have the government of 
provinces, as their fee, holden of the king, 
and now probably are the ſame with cn 
| baron 1 preſently after the conqueſt, all ſuch 
came to-paillament, and ſat as peers in the 
upper houſe 3; this d,gnity at firſt wholly de- 
pending, upon the king's pleaſure, they af- 
terwards obtained letters patent to make the 
title hereditary to thzir iſſue male, and theſe 
were called barons by writ or creation, whoſe 
p ſterity the king may create at his pleaſure ; 
thoſe who were made by writ are called - 
ron; by preſcription, becauſe they and their 
anceſtors have continued barons beyond the 


| Krument is built upon what is called the T. 


- 


BAR 


gent, a hand, on condition of defending the 


province of Uffer in Ireland, which was 
much diſluc bed by the rebels, and they were 
for that purpoſe to keep thirty ſoldiers for 


the ſpace of three years, or pay into the Ex." 


chequer a ſum ſufficient to do it, which at 
8d. per day each, amounts to 10951, Joa 
ſtatute of Richard II. baronet is put inſtead 
of banneret, This order was created by 
James J. in the year 1611, 


BA'RONY (S.) the dignity, honour, or eſtate 


of a baron, whether it belongs to a layman 
or hiſhop, 


BA/ROSCOPE (S.) an inſtrument to find the 


ſeveralalterations in the weight of the atmo- 


ſphere, and oftentimes confounded with the 


barometer, 


ſoldiers in a camp, or ſume convenient place 
without the city; formerly it was appropri. 


ated to the apa: tments for th: horſe, and 


thoſe for the foo were called hots, but now 


it is a name common to the lcdgings of both 
the horſe and foot, 


BA'RRATRY S.) in Mercantile Affairs, is 
when the maſter of a ſhip cheats the on- 


ers, inſurers, or hirers, by goirg away with 


the ſhip, ſinking or deſerting her, or embez-- 


ling the cargo; in Law, it is a noiſy quar- 
rel, ſome behaviour offenfive to all the 
neighhourhood, 


BA'RRACK. (S.) a hut, or little lodge for 


BA'RREL S.) a veſſel for liquid meaſure, of 


memory of man, and have their ſurnames various quantities, according to the ſort of 


added te the title of lord; but choſe by pa- 
tent are called by their baronies. There are 
% barons. by tenure, fuch as the biſhops, 
who have baronies annexed to their biſhop- 
ricks, are called lords ſpiritual, and fit in th 
upper houſe,, This term is alſo applied to 
officers, as the barons of the Exchequer, 
who prefide at cauſes between the king and 


liquor which it contains; of wine, xt gal- 
lons and a half; of beer or ale, 46 gallons, 


&c, nor is the gallon of -an equal quantity,” 


as may be ſeen under that word; there are 
ſeveral other merchandizes, that are ſold by 
the barrel; ſome by tale, and ſome by 
weight. The hollow tube of guns is called 


. 


the barrel; and the ſame term 15 applied to 
many other mechanical purpoſes, as in 
are alſo. barons of the Cingue Ports, which | Chlock-mating, that upon which the line is” 
are members of the huuſe of commons, In! wound, &c. 
the Lat, the huſband is the baren, and the | BA'RREN (A.) unſruitful, mean, dry, poor, 
wiſe is the feme ; and formerly, heſore there ordinary land; and in a metaphorical Senſe, 
was a lord mayor of Londen, the chief ma. | a perſon of no parts or {kill ; alſo a mean or 
gillrates were called barons, trifling ſuhject to write on; one that has 
BA'RONESS (S. the wife or lady of a baron. very low thoughts; women, or any other 
BARON and FEME (S.) in Heraldry, is when | animal that does not bring forth children or 
the coat of arms of a man and h.s w.ſe are{ | yourg, are {ad to be barren, : 
born per pale, in the ſame eſ:utcheon, the | BA'RRENNESS (S.) that imperſection in any 
men's being always on the dexter fide, and} creature or vegetable, that renders it inca- 
woman's always on the finiſter fide. pable of bringing forth, or propagating its 
BA'RONET (S.) a degree. of honour next to] kind; alſo want of invention, &c, in arts 
a baton z it takes precedency of all knights, | and ſciences. n 
except knights of the garter: It is given by [BA'RRETOR or BA*RRATOR (S.) a quar- 
patent, and is the lowe(t degree of honour{ - relſome, wrangling, litigious perſon, à pro- 
that is hereditary ; they bad ſeveral great] moter of law ſuits, » common diſturber, 
p'ivileges granted them, The title Sir is] one that is never quiet or eaſy. 
allowed them by their patent, tho' they are} BARRICA/DE (V.) to ſhut up or ſecure one's © 
not dubbed, Their number was at firit but] ſelf, by faſtening the doors or avenues to a” 
200, but it was afterwards increaſed. They] place. ; 
were allowed to charge ther coat with the | BARRICA'DO (S.) an intrenchment or de- 


aims of Uſter, which are in a ficld gule, * tence mee haſtily, by * 


his ſubjeRs. relating to the revenue; there 


B A'S. 
with earth, cutting down or throwing trees, |, of ade or excharige'; "In Avctoay, the 


carte, or any thing elſe in the way of a paſ- | 


| "Lage, to hinder an enemy s purſuing, or rea- 
*dily getting at one. 

BA'RRIERS. (S.) a ſtop, lett, or hindrance 
made at the entry of a gate, retrenchment, 
or paſſage, to prevent the ruſhing in of horſe 
'or foot, by driving great ſtakes into the 
Sound about five foot high, eight or nine 
foot diſtant, and putting thwart rafters, to 
hold it firm together, and in the middle is a 
moveable wooden bar, that may be opened 

at pleaſere ; it has ſometimes been apphed 
wo a martial exerciſe, in which men fight 


with ſhort ſwords, within an incloſure of | 


rails or bars, 

BA/RRISTERS s.) perſons who after having 
ſpent ſeven or eight years in the ſtudy of the 
laws, and made their ſlcill ſufficiently known 


beſore proper judges, are called to plead at 
the bar. 


BA RROW. HOG or PIG (S.) a boar, or male | 


hot, pig, or (wine, 

BARRULE/'T (S.) in Heraldry, is the half cf 

the cloſet, and the quarter of a bar. 

BA'RRY (S.) is when an eſcutcheon is divided 
darways into an even number of partitions. 

- BARTER (V.) to exchange or give one thing 
or commodity for, another, either of the 
. fame or a different kind. 

BA'RTON (S.) a large ftraggling town in Lin- 
- £o/nſhire, noted for little but its being a com- 
mon ferry over the Humber to Hull ; its mar- 
"ket is weekly an Monday; diſtant from Lon. 
don 73 computed, and 94 meaſured miles. 

f Th; WIG (S.) one b:tween a long wig and 

b, ſuch as are commonly worn by the 

, ns on the bench. 

BASE (A.) roguiſh, diſhoneſt, mean, low, 
vile, cheating, pretended ; ſo baſe money is 
_counterfeit coin, leſs than the true value 
_ ought to be, 

BASE (S.) in ArchiteFure, that reſt or foun. 
dation of a column, which, according to the 
different orders, have different members and 
ae! but what is called the Atticl 

aſe, is frequen'ly uſed in all the orders upon 
account of its beauty an4 ſtrength. In Geo- 
metry, it is the ioweſt part of a figure. 

BASE COURT (S.) ſuch an one as is not a 
court of record. 

> eee will of the 


3 (A.) modeſt, n ou out of coun- 
tenance, meck, tender, 

BA'SIL (S.) the Noping * of a chiſel or ru» 
ler, plaining i iron, or other inſtrument; alſo 
a man's name; alſo the name of a particular 
ſort of leather made of ſheeps-ſkins, uſed for 
many ſorts of workmens aprone, boys ſatch- 
els, Kc. 

BA'SILIOK (S.) formerly meant à large hall, 
or publick plice, with iles, porticoes, galle- 
ties, &. where princes adminiſtered juſtice 


þ 


ccd phyficians and anatomiſts, 


B AS 


hepatick vein, running the whole length of 
the arm; in Afrosomy, it is the 1 called 
the lion's heart, | 
BAISILISK (S.) a dangerouy arpent, reported 
to kill with ite breath or fight only. Golex 
deſcribes it of a yellowiſh colour, with three 
little eminencies upon its head, ſpeckled with 
whitiſh ſpots, that reſemb!c a crown. lian 
fays, that its poiſon is ſo penetrating, as to 
kin the largeſt ſerpents with its vapour only ; 
if it bites but the end of a man's ſick, it 
kills bim; it drives away all other ſerpents 
with its hiſſing ; theſe, and many other pro. 
(tics ſaid to belong to this creature, in the 
udgment of the moſt learned and experien- 
are looked 
upon as ſabuJous, and that there is really no 
ſuch creature in nature, ard that thoſe that 
are ſhewn for them, ate impoſtures. 
BASINGSTOKE (S.] a large, populous mar- 
ket-town in Hamyſpire, diſtant from London 
39 computed, and 48 meafured miles, ſur- 
rounded with woods and paſtures, rich and 
fertile, his a good market weekly on Wed- 
neſday, for all ſorts of grain, eſpecially for 
barley, many of its inhabitants being malt- 
ſters; and of lite years the manufafures of 
druggets, ſhalloons, and ſuch flight goods, 
have been erected, and carried on with good 
ſucceſs, It is governed by a mayor, recor- 
der, ſeven aldermen, ſeven burgeſſes, &c. 
BA/SIS (S.) the bottom foundation,” or foot, 
upon which any thing ſtands ; but with the 
Anatomifis, it is the upper or broader part of 
the 1 "which is oppoſite to the mucro or 


point 

BASK (V. ) to lie ſtretching or loitering in the 
ſun, or ore: a fire, to be warm without 
motion. 

BASKET (S.) a convenient utenſil, fit for 
many purpoſes, particularly for the carriage 
of garden-ſluff, made of willow ſticks wove 
together, ſometimes cloſe, and ſometimes 
open, according to the ufe or purpoſe it is to 
be applied to; alſo of ruſhes, thin laths, &c, 

BA/SON (S.) in Anatomy, a round cavity in 
the form of a tunnel, fituate between the 
anterior ventricles of the brain; in Statich, 
the two ſcales or diſhes faſtened to the ſtrings 
are called baſonrz with the Gloſs- Grinders, 
they are the 
convex glaſſes in, and are different, as the 
focuſſes of the glaſſes ate farther or nearer; 
witty the Hatters, the iron mould in which 
they form the matter of their hats; it is 

alſo a reſervoir for the water of fountains, 
water pipes, c. alſo in common Furniture, a 


veſſel to waſh hands in, milk, make 
punch, &c, 
BASS. (S.) in Muſick, the d or loweſt part 


of tones, from which the ſeveral other parts 
are compoſed or built up, »s it were, from 
a foundation ; alſo a cuſhion or pillow made 


perſonally, and now fignifies any great court 


of tay, and covered with matting, uſed in 
| churehes 


4 


iſhes, that they form or grind 
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B As 
evvrches for people to kneel on, called a 


an hafſock. ' TY I 

BA'SSA or BASHA'W (5) & chief or princi- 
pal officer among the Tf h, Who commands 
the army, and are governors of towns, 

BA'SSEL S.) the name of z game at cards. 

BA'SSO * = Mufich, is the baſs part dal, 

- verſally 3 ſometimes it is reſtrained in 

vocal mulick to the baſs part that is to be 
fung. As ah has been, and Rill js moſt 
noted for the fineſt muſiciuns, fo'mIft com- 
poſets ih that ſcience affeto bſe their terms, 
ſome of which are, 6-5: concerrante, which 
the baſs of the little chorus j BYfſs continus, 
10 d thorough or figured baſs, that goes 
thro* ihe whole performance, playing 'of 
chords, and whatever can d ke the hirmo- 
ny full and compleat ; %% repiens, the baſs 
of the grand chorus, Which comes in now 
and then 'to make the compoſition 'more 
affecting. 2 | 

BASSOO'N (S.) n mufical inftrument that 
ſervey as a baſs to a hautboy, flute, and 
other wind inſtruments. 

BA'SS-RELIEF or BASSO-RELIEVO (S.) 
that ſort of carving that raiſes or brings the 
heads, bodjes, or other figures carved on the 
matter, but a little way out, like the head 
of a prince upon a medal, of which there 
ate ſundry forts, viz, ſome'raifed high up, 
which is bold relief, and others but a very 
lirtle raiſed, as upon the common coin of a 
ſhilling, or ſtamp of a counter, and then the 
relief is ſaid to be low. | 

BA'STARD (S.) the fon of a whore, or un- 
married perſon, ſo that the father is not 
certainly known, in a Lato Simſe'; alſo any 
counterfeit metal, or wares, that are not 
genuine, 

BAS'TARDIZE (V.) to make or declare a 
child illegitimate ; alſo to corrupt, counter 
feit, or ſpoil, 

BA'STARDY (S.) an inquiry, trial, or a le- 
gal examination into the legitimacy of a per. 
ſon's birth, whether it was in wedlock or not. 

BASTE (V.) to anoint or Noiſten meat that is 
roaſting at the fire, with butter, &c, alſo a 
flight Ritching or tacking on a piece of 
cloth upon 'a garment, in order to mend a 
hole, &c, alſo to beat, threſh, or bang a per- 
ſon for an affront given, or crime committed, 

BASTYLE (S.) a royal caſtle built by Chorle: 
the Vth, king of France, in 1369, for the 
defence of Paris 2gaint the EH; and 
now uſed as a priſon for ſtate priſoners, 
like the Tower of London, 

BASTINA”DO (S.) a puniſhment much vſed 
in Turkey, and among the Moors, which is 
the beating the perſon with a flick or cudgel, 
and very frequently upon the foles of the 

naked feet, whereby they are often ren- 
dered lame all their lives after. 

. BA'STION (s.) in the modern Fortification, 

u a large quantity of earth faced with ſods, 

brick, or ſtone, g' out 'from'a ram- 


= 
* 


| 


BAT 
part, whereof it is 2 part ; it con- 
fiſts of two Faces and two flanks; there ate 
many ſorts of Sion, au ſolid, flat; cut, com- 
poſed, deformed, demy, and double hei. 
B4A'STON' or BATTOO/N (8) in Arbeiter- 
ture, is the fame with teres ; allfo a name 
uſed in Law for one of the wardens of the 
feet, who attends the King's courts with a 
red (aff for taking fuch te ward, as ate 
committed by the court, In Heraldry, it hes 
diagonally croſs the field, in the hape of 2 
ſtaff or truncheon, but does not reach from 
angle to angle, and is a fign of 'baftardy, 
and ovyght not to be born of any metal, un- 
lefs by the natural children of princes, nor 
dught it to he removed till the third xene- 
ration, und then it may be changed for ſome 
: other mark, p F 
BAT (S.) a bird that flies only in or fowards 
the night, and then only in fine weather, 
having the body of a mouſe, and the wings 
of 'a bird, not with feathers, but 1 ſort of 
ſkin; it produces and ſuckles its young like 
the four- footed creatures, and dots not lay 


eggs like a bird; it never grows tame, feeds 


upon flies, infefts, and fat things, ſuch as 
candles, oil, greaſe, c. In iel, they 
have tails as long as mice; ſome have four, 
and others two ears ; they build no neſts, 
but bring forth in holes wpon the tops of 
houſes ; ſome are black, ſome are white, 
yellow, and aſh-coloured, It is reported, 
that in China they are as large as pullets, 
and are delicate eating; and that at Made. 
gaſcar and the Maldives, they are as large as 
ravens, and have heads like foxes, Alſo the 
name of a ſtick curv'd towards the battom, 
„A ahae. at the play called 
cricket, 


BATA!VIANS (S.) the Hellanders, or united 


provinces, or thoſe people that inhabit the 
low countries. 

BATE (V.) to lower the price of a'commo-- 
dity, to make an allowance for a damage. 
BATH (S.) a place to waſh or bathe in ; alſo 
a particular ſet of ſprings in Somerſetbire, the 
waters whereof are found helpful in many 
diſeaſes; among the ZFews, it was a meaſure, 


that contained ſeven gallons and a half Zaę- 


Ii meaſure, for liquid things, and three 

and three pints,for corn and other dry things. 
BATH (S.) an ancient city in Somerſefhire, ſa 
called from the ſeveral medicinal ſprings, that 
are made into baths for almoſt all ſorts of 
diſorders, which have been made uſe of fcr 
that purpoſe, both internally and externally, 
for many hundred years ; it is built in a low 
plain, and but upon a ſmall piece of ground, but 
very compact, and encompaſſed on all fides 
with the river Auen, and ſeveral hills, which 
ſend down many ſprings into the city, and 
particularly three hot ones, which ſupply the 
baths ;_it is walled round with a light tone 
wall. pretty entire, having a ſtreet built upon 

it; there is a large market under the town+ 


houſe, 


BAT 


houſe, which is a neat ſtone building, ſtand - 
ing upon 21 pillats in the front, where are 
the effigies of two kings, Ceel a Britiſh king, 
who is (aid to have given the city a charter, 


B A U 


as are nailed upon wainſcotting, to make or 
divide it into pannelling, 4 


BA'TTEN (V.) to wallow, wanton, or roll in 


and Edgar a Saxon, who was crowned; here 


anno 9735 the ſtreets. are but narrow, but 
very neat, and the buildings good ;; there are 
two.pariſh churches in it, beſides the cathe 
dral, which is a lofty and magnificent build 
ing. This city is governed by a mayor, re- 
order, common-council, and other interior 
officets; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment.; /befides the profits that ariſe by a 
very great concourſe of nobility arid gentry, 
_ who. come here for the benefit of theirhealths, 
the citizens drive a great trade in the wool. 
len manufacture. wag, 
BATHE (V. to waſh, ſoak, ſteep, or ſupple 
in any water or liquor for pleaſure or health. 
BATH-KOL ($.) the daughter of the voice, 
ſo the Jews call one of their oracles, which 
js frequently mentioned in their books, , ef- 
pecially the Talmud, By this name the Je- 


% writers call that revelation of, God's will] 


which he made to his choſen people, after 
all verbal prophecy had ceaſed in {ſrae/, viz, 
aſter the times of the prophets Haggai, Ze 
ebariab, and Malach : The generality ot their 


traditions and cuſtoms are pretended to be 


founded upon the authority of this revelation 
co their elders, by the Bath-Kal, which is a 
© fort of ſecret inſpiration, ſaid to be com- 
* municated ſometimes by an articulate voice, 
and ſometimes otherwiſe, -Calmet, 
BATTA'LIA (S.) the arrangement of an ar- 
my, or the putting it in order to give battle, 
or receive the enemy. 
- BATTALION S.] a body or (mall army of 
" infantry trom 5 to $oo men; they ate uſu- 
ally drawn up with fix men in file, or one 
before another; thoſe that ſtand fide by fide 
are called ranks. | 
BA'TTEL ($,) a town in Saſſex, ſo called upon 
account of its being built in the field or pain, 
called then Heathfield, where the great battle 
| between king Herold and William the Con- 
_ queror was fought, OZ, 14, 1065, which de- 
- cided the fate of England, and ſubjected it to 
the Norman yoke': William, as a recompence 
for the ſlauf hter of {> many thouſand per- 
Cons, built and endowed a monaſtery here, 
and called it Batre! Abbey, and dedicated it 
to St. Martin, and put in it a convent of Be- 
nedialne monks, to pray for the ſouls of the 
lam ; quickly after many houſes were built 
about it. which became a town, to whom 
king Henry I. granted a market, to be kept 
weekly upon Sundays, as was vſvual at that 
time, free from all manner of duties : Bur 


liament in 1606 to chinge it to Thurſday, 
© as it till remains; it is diſtant from Londen, 

48 computed, and 57 meaſured m les, 
BA'TTEN (S.) in Carpenrrry, is a long, thin, 
and modetately broad piece of wog, ſuch 


BA'TTER (S.) a confiſtence made up of flour, 


- 


. 


: 


a 
1 


pleaſare, ta have a fill of the good things of 
this life, and grow fat by luxurious living. 


water, eggs, &c, to make puddings, cakes, &c. 


BATTER V.) to beat down, or deſtroy a 


wall, town, or houle, in a hottile mannec ; 
anciently they uſed an inſtrument, called a 
battering-ram, which was made of large 
beams of. wood, with irons fixed in the 
head or end, ſomewhat like a ram's horns, 
which being lung at a proper height, was 
thruſt againſt the wall of a town beſieged, 
by the ſtrength of many men; now it is 
done by. continually firing large pieces of 
ordnance, which carry balls of diverſe Gizes, 
till a breach is made. 


BATTERY (s.) in Law, the wrongful beat- 


ing of a perſon, upon which the injured 
perſon may indi the other party, or have 
his action of treſpaſs ; but if the plaintiff 
made the firſt affault, the defendant hall be 
diſcharged, and the plaintiff amerced to the 
king for his falſe ſuit. In ſome caſes, a man 
may juſtify the beating another, {» as mo- 
derately to correct him, as a father his child, 
a maſter his ſervant, a ſchool-maſter his pu- 
pil ; likewiſe if a perſon will take away my 
goods, I may lay hands upon him and diſ- 
tub him, and if he will pot leave, I may 
beat him rather than he ſhall carry them 
away, Menacing begins the. breach of 


peace, . aſſaulting .increaſeth it, and bettery- 


accompliſheth it. In War, it is the place 
where cannons. are placed to play upon the 
enemy: Sometimes two or more Satteries 
are ſo poſited, that they point at the ſame 


place or mark, and are uſually planted- 


againſt the walls of a town, &c,: ſo that 
what one ſhakes or weakens, the other 


quite overthrows or beats down, by which- 


means breaches are made for ſoldiers to enter 
and ſtorm the town ; theſe are called cro/+ 


batteries 3 a joint battery is when many guns 


play at the {.me time upon one place. 


BA'TTLE (S.) the fight or engagement of two 


armies or two ſingle perſons ; any conteſt by 


| blows and arms ig. called a barrle ; and (ome- 


times arguing one againſt another is ſo called. 


An army is divided into three parts; the 


van, which. is the fore-part ; the main batte, 
which is the principal or middle part; and 
the rear, or part reſerved to puſh forward an 
advantage, or ſecute a retreat, ' 


BA/TTULEMENTS (S.) the breaking®in a wall, 


or breaſt- work, to look through, or over. 


BATTO'LOGY (s.) a great and .needle(s 
Antony viſcount Montogue, got an act of par | 


cir cumlocution, a frequent repetition of the 
ſame words without neceſſity or propriety. 


BATTOO'N ($.) a ſhort thick ſtick or club; 


alſo a truncheon ſtaff born by, a marſhal in 
an army, as the enſign of his office. 


BAU'RLE (S.) a. play- thing for children. 2 


toy, 
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8 E A 
* any thing of a trifling nature, or ſmall 
2 or Ba N (S.) an infamous woman 
that keeps à Houſe to encourage wWhoring; 


one who. makes a trade of procuring or 
keeping women for lewd purpoſes. 


BA'VINS (S.) a ſort of light or bruſh faggots, | 


uſed in war to fill up ditches, &c, and by 

bakers, &c,. to heat their ovens. | | 
BAULK (V.) to diſappoint, hinder, or croſs 
' a perſon's intentions or expectations. 


BA'WDRY (S.) the lewd practice or wicked | 


trade of a bawd. 5 | 

B WDVS.) naſty, immodeſt, filthy, lewd,” 
ob{cene diſcourſe. 

BAWL (V.) to ſcream, cry out, or make a 
great noiſe. 

EA WTRY S.) a ſmall town in the , 
Riding of Yorkſhire, but very much fre- 


quented upon account of its being a tho- | 


rough fare from London to Scorlang, ſtanding 
upon the great poſt road, and ſupplied with 
a large number of inns for travellers ; alſo 
the river Iale, whoſe ſtream is quick, and 
channel deep, brings down lead and mill. 
ftones from Derbyſerre, and iron ware from 
Sb. feld, which are conveyed to Stockewith, 


Hui, &c. Its market is weekly on Satur- |. 


days; diſtant from London 117 computed 
and 147 meaſured miles. 

BAY (S.) in Geography, a little gulph or atm 
of the ſea that extends itſelf up into the land, 
and larger in the middle than in the entrance ; 
alſo a Ihe, reddiſh. brown colour in horſes, 

BAY (V.) is when after a deer or ſtag has been 
run hard, he makes head againſt the dogs ; 

| alſo to oppoſe or keep at a diſtance, by any 
proper methods; allo to hold in ſuſpence, or 
prolong the time; alſo to bark like a dog. 

BA'YONET (S.) a ſhort ſword or broad dag 
ger, now uſed at the end of muſkets inſtead 
of a pike. 

BDE'LLIUM (S.) a gum about which the 
learned are not agreed how it is produced ; 
when good it is clear and tranſparent, of 
a reddiſh-grey colour without, and when 
touched with the tongue yellow, bitter, ſoft 
and odoriferous ; it is uſed in the compound- 


ing mith idate. The name is mentioned, |. 


Genefis ii. 12, but it is not kaown what is 
meant by it, 

T-BE(V.) to exiſt or have a being. 

BEA'CON (S.) a publick fignal, to give warn 
ing againſt rocks, ſhelves, invaſions, &c. 
which is made by putting pitch barrels upon 
a long pole, and they put upon an eminence 
ſo as they may be ſeen afar off. 

BEA'TONAGE (S.) a tax or farm paid for 
the uſe and maintenance of a beacon. 

BEA'CONSFIELD (s.) a little town in Buck- 
in; bamſhrre, on the Oxford road, full of 


good inns, ſeated on a dry hill; diſtant] 


from/Londen 22 computed, and 27 meaſured 
miles ; it has a market on Thurſdays. 


B E A 


| ſhoned ornaments to make necklaces for 
women; alſo ornaments in Architecture 
carved in the ſame manner. o 
BEADLE S.) a meſſenger or apparitor of 2 
court, who cites perſons to appear and an- 
ſwer in the court to what is alledged againſt 
them; alſo an under officer in pariſhes and 
companies; alſo one who walks before the 
maſters at univerſities. 9 81 
BEA“D ROLL S.) among the Pepiſßi, a lift 
of ſuch perſons for the reſt of whoſe ſouls 
they are obliged to repeat a certain number. 
| of prayers, which they count by a ſtring of 
8 


BEA“ DS MAN or WOMAN (S.) among the 

* Papifls, are ſuch as repeat a certain number 
of prayers, by a ſtring of beads, for the ſouls 
of perſons deceaſed, &c. 

BEA'GLE (S.) the name of a particular ſort of 

hunting dog; alſo a contemptuous” name” 

given to a boy or man, as to ſay, you are & 
ſpecial beagle, is the ſame as, you are good 
for nothing. 

BEAK (S.) the bill of a bird; and in a Ship, 
is that part which is faſtened to the ſtern, 
and is ſupported by a knee, and is the beauty 
and ornament of a ſhip; in Architecture, 
it is the ſmall fillet that is left on the head of 
a larmier. | 

BEA'KER (S.) a large cup or veſſel to drink 
out of. | 4 

BEA'KING (S.] with Cacl fighrrrr, is when 
one cock holds another with his bill, and 
ſtrikes him with his ſpurs or gafflers at the 
ſame time. 

BEAM (S.) a large piece of timber, uſed in 
buildings to lay other (mail pieces in, to fup- 
port the floors, roof, &c, With Hunrſmes, 
that part of a deer's head that bears the ant- 
lers, royals and tops; alſo a ray of any lu- 
minous body; with the Hera/ds, it fignifies 
the principal horn of a ſtag or a buck ;z; alſo 
the ſhank or ſhaft of an anchor is ſometimes 
called the beam; alſo the lath or iron of a 
pair of ſcales, and ſometimes the whole ap- 
paratus for weighing goods is ſo called, as it 
weighs ſo much at the king's beam. 

BEAN (S.) divers ſorts of puiſe, ſome 

to horſes, and others fit for man's food. 

BEAR (S.) a wild beaft, kept by ſome to make 

ſport with, by baiting with dogs; alſo two 
conſtellations which the aſtronomers call the 
great and /ittle Bear ; the pole ſtar js ſaid to 
be in the tail of the little Bear, becauſe that 
ſtar is never above two degrees diſtant from 
the north pole of the world. 

BEAR (V.) to ſubmit to, or ſuffer ſuch uſage 
as one's ſuperiors th nk fit to beſtow upon 
us ; alſo to carry, to hold up or ſupport z to 
yield, bring forth, or preduce; in Heraldry, 
he who has a coat of arms, is faid to bear 
the ſeveral charges or ordinaries contained in 
the eſcutcheon; with the Gunners, a piece of 
ordnance is ſaid to bear, when it lies dueQly 


— 


BEAD (S.) ſmall, round, ſquat * or other * 


againſt the mark ͤ— de4” 
ö t 


BEA: 
tho harbour before the wind, or with the 
„id berge, i is ſuid to bear in with the har. 


bour ; alſo the ſever pdifits of the conipaſs, | 
one ip or place is upon in reſpe& to ano 


— en the Bearings"of thoſe ſhips or 


BEARD s Jthe hair that grows upon the chin 

vof man ard other crestures. 
BEA RDLEss (A.) one that hs n hair viſible 
abe thin, as huge, women, and effe- | 
- minate men. 
BEA'RERS (S.) perſons Wat carry — ; 
but particularly applied to thoſe perſons whe 
are appointed by every. ariſh to carry the 

veorte-of dead perfonsto'the grave ; in H.. 

thoſe *creatures that ſtind on each 


% 


<iſige the Field, are called bearers or Jupporeert ; | 
in Aebitett᷑ are, any join t, , ſtone, &c. 9 


'ahe building reſts upon. 
BEY'RING (S.) in Navigation and Geography, 
33 the ſituation of one place to another in 
-f the points of the compaſs ; z 'or the 
angle which a line drawn thro? the two pla- 
des makes with the meridians of each, In 
Carpentry, it is either the ſpace between the 
ct fed extremes without any other ſup 
Pert between, and then called bearing at 
*Jength, or between! one extreme, a poſt, 
wall, &c. trimmed up between the to 
| 1horten its beoringi. wg * . 
BEAST (S.) all four- footed arimals that are 
proper for ſood, labour, or ; ſome call 
them fo, becaufe they thit e 
reaſon, and fo figuratively call men or wo 
_ ws who behave diſorderly or irrationally,, 
y creatures ; but upon ſtrict inquiry that 
be found to take its riſe from zu erro- 
« neous opinion of the ancients. The beofti of 
chace are the buck, doe, roe, fox and wolf; 
of the foreſt or venary, the” hart, hind, hare, 
"boar, and wolf, 
BEA'STLINESS (S.) the sing or behaving 


that ſpecies of beings ; alſo drunkeneſs, or 
any other notorious diforter, 
BEAT (V.) to chaſtiſe, ſtrixe, knock van- 
quiſh, conquer, or overcome ; alſo to give 
motice by beat of drum, of a ſudden danger, 
or that ſcattered ſoldiers may repair to t 
_ arms and quarters, is to bear an alarm, or to 
arri; alſo to fignify by different manners of 
"founding a drum, that the ſoldiers are to fall 
© on the enemy, to retreat before, in, or after 
un attack, to move or march from one place 
to another, to treat upon terms, or confer 
with the enemy, to permit the ſcldiers to 
come out of their quarters at break of day, 
to call them to their quarters, to order to 
* to their colours, &c. is to beat a charge, 
a retreat, a march, &c. 
BEATIPICA'TION. (S.) the making or oo 
dering perſons happy gr bleſſed ; by the 
Pin, impbuſliy applied to the bare declara- 
"a of the pope, as if it was in his bn, rt to 


make the greateſt finner happy and 


| 


"like a beaft, or the ſeeming irrationality of |. 


BEC 

EEA Trix or BEATTFICAL (A.) that 
makes a perſon happy, and by way of emi. 
nenes applied to the vifioh or fate of good 

| men, glorified in heaven by the . 
preſence of God, Chriſt, angles, and bleſ. 


ſed ſaints. ' 
BEA'TIFY (v.) to make happy or bleſſed, ts 
Os rr 


incol among 
BEA'TING (S.) chaſtifing I wag a per- 
ſon for a real or ſuppoſed alſo the 
; Ralpiration of the heat. 
e J bleſſedneſe, higpioeſs, dliſf- 
fulneſs. 
BEATS G.) the ſtrokes of a balance. ſpindle in 
{a Watch, or of the pads in a pendulum, 
BEAU (8. 0 one who dreſſes to the top of the 
mode, and affects to be firſt in all faſhions ; 
this name is commonly” applied to thoſe, 
whoſe behaviour and talk ſhews their whole 
. thoughts are taken up in the purſuit of tri- 
fles, without regarding the real qualifications 
of gentlemen, which by their habit they 
would be eſteemed. 
BEAU'MARIS or BEAU'MARSH (S.) 
ſhire town in the iſle of Angleſea, N 
aſſizes and ſeſſions are bela, built by king 
Edward I. who alſo built in it a fine, large 
and ſtrong caſtle, of which only the ruins 
how remain. The land about it is very level, 
fruitful, and healthful ; it returns one mem- 
ber to parkiament ; is pretty much frequented 
by paſſ-ngers from Londen to Ire/and, before 
their taking ſhipping at Ho - bead ; it has 
tro markets weekly, viz, Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays; it is a corporation, governed by 
mayor, recorder, and two bailiffs, who 
are Juſtices of the peace, and 21 common- 
council, called burgeſſes ; diſtant from Londen 
18 computed, and 242 meaſured miles. 
BEAU'MONDE (S.) the ladies or the fair ſex, 
woman- kind. 
BEAU'TEOUS or BEAUTIFUL (A.) ar 
handſome, comely, fine, delicate, 
proportionate. 
BEAUTIFY (V.) to adorn, embelliſh, fet off, 
ornament, or grace. 
BEAU'TY (S.) excellency, proportion, deli- 
cacy, handfomneſs ; in ArchireAnre, Paint- 
ing, and other arts, it is the harmony and 
dae of ts whole compoſition taken to- 
gether 
BECA'LM (V.) to appeaſe, to allay ; in Sea 
7 it is to have no wind to fill the ſails, 
ich'is occafioned either by its being taken 
off by the interpoſition of the ſhore, or the 
want of any ſtirring. 
BECAU'SE (Part.) a word that is followed by 
the reaſons that induced one to do, or ſor- 
bear any thing. 
BE'CCLES (S.) a large, populous town in 
Saffolk,: fituated on the river Waveny, has 
a good market weekly on Saturday; tho* the 
buildings are but mean, many of them be- 
ing thatched : The ſeſſions are 7 


quarter 
| ally held here ; it «has a noble church and 


BED 
fleeple, and two free- ſchools, three annual 


fairs, and a common of 1000 acres belong - 


ing to it. The ſtreets are well paved, and | 
kept clean; there is ſtill ſome” of the ruins | 


of another: church, which was formerly th 
pariſh church, called Jngate church 3 diſtan 
from London 83 computed, and 10% -mea- 
ſured miles. . v1 
BECK. (S.) a bod or token to do ſomething, 
without ſpeakingz fo one perſon is ſaid to 
be at the bert of another; when he is ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, that he muſt do whatever the 

other fignifies is his pleaſure. In the north- 
ern parts of England, a beck is a ſmall river, 
or brook of water. | | 

BE'CKON (V.] to give notice by a motion of 

the hand or head, to do, or let a thing alone, 

BECO ME (v.) to adorn or beautify, to be fit, 

decent, or proper for a perſon to do. 

BECO'MING- (A.) handfome, proper, fit, of 
ornamental z any thing that is a proper of 

handſome ornament to any perſon or _—_ 
alſo any action that is ſuitable or fit to 
done or performed, atcovding to the dig 
nity of the doer. ' ; 
BECO'MINGNESS (S.) ſuitableneſa, fitneſs, 
propriety both in manners and dre(s. 
BED (S.) a place or conveniency for a perſon 
or thing to lie on or grow in. 

BED (V.) when two or more perſons lie to. 
gether in the ſame bed, whether of the ſamt 
or of a different ſex, vnd particularly ſpoke 
of a vew martied couple the firſt night after 


their marriage, 


BEDA'GGLE (v.) to daub or dirty the bot- 


toms or ſkirts of a garment, by carcleſsly 
and ſluttiſniy walking in the dirt, without 
holding or tying them up. 
BE'/DAL (S.) in that part of Torkfpire called 
Richmendfbire, diſtant from London 167 com- 


ed miles, has a good market weekly on 


ueſday. 

BE DASH (V.) to wit os ſprinkle with water, 
by throwing a ſtone into, or beating the wa · 
ter with a ſtick, &c. . 4 | 

'BEDEW (V.) to moiſten, wet, or ſprinkle 

with dew, either by walking into the fields 
— gardens, before or after ſun - riſing or 
19 . 


BE'DFORD ($.) the county town of Bedford. 


ſhire, on the river Owſe, about the nifdle of 
its windings, has been long eſteemed a con - 
fiderable place, having anciently a very ſtrong 
caſtle, which bas long been demoliſned, and 
upon the ſpot where it ſtood, à very fine 
"bowling green"is made, which for itvextra- 


ordinary regularity, is ſhe wn to travellers 24 


a rafity. It ie ſo divided dy the river Owſe; 
that ſome authors eftcern it two towns; i 
bas two markets weekly, viz. on the ſo 
Ade for all living cattle on Tueſthy; and 
+ the north fide for corn, &. on Saturday i 
du fo ſeven annual fairs, Ns antiquity and 
deautiful Gtuation makes it more noted thay 


| ted;twrin — — 
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it has two hoſpitals for lazars on the ſouth 
fide, and a ſree- ſchool, befides an ital 
ſor eight poor people, and a charity 
for 40 children ; it is governed by a-maycr, 
n, recorder, two bail:ffs, two cham - 
berlains, a town clerk, and three ſetjeantu 3 
ſends two members to parkament; and has 
the afhizes conſtantly kept here; it drives a 
great trade in corn and berley, eſpecially for 
exportation to Holland, Cc. It is 40 computed 
and 49 meaTured miles from London. . 

BE"'DFORDSHIRE (S.) is a county generally 
of a fruitſul ſoil, both far tillage an faſt 
rage, the north and north eaſt pacts 
oi a deep clay, the ſouth a chilte t, And the 

midſt a ſandy ridge of hills, well clothed 

with weod; it is a county well inhabited, 
and _ gentry, On the eaſt it is bounded 
by Cambri re, on the ſouth by Hertford 

Hire, on —— by Bucking bam ure, and 

on the north it joins Ner(boampronfbire! atid 

Huntingdonſbire : It is divided into two parts 

by the river Otoſe, which» are joivied by 2 

Nohe- bridge croſs the river, which. has two 

gates to ſtop paſſage occaftonally z it fends 

four members to parkament, has 16 market- 
towns and 116 pariſhes ; is divided into nine 

- dundreds, containing about 260,000 actts 

| of ground; and about 12,000 houſes, being 

about 7 miles in circat, =o 

BE/DLAM or BE'/ THLEHEM S.) an hoffitalt 
erefted for the 1eceptiow and cure of mad 
folks, MI? 1 Neo 

BE'DLAMITE or BE'THLEHEMITE (89a 
perſon diſordered in his ſenſes, one mad or 
diſtracted, that either is in Hralam to be cur- 
ei, or fit to be ſent thither for that purpoſe. 

BE'DRIDDEN (A.) when perſons are ſo ener- 
vated and weakened either by age or ficknefs, 
that they cannot. riſe from their bed, but by 
the ſtrength of ſeveral others to hit them, 
having intirely loſt the uſe of all their limbs. 

BEDU'NG (V.) to ſpread over, daub, orfout 
with dung or ordure, as a gardener or far- 
mer his garden · beds or fiels. 

BEE (S.) the name of an inſect that produces 
wax and honey ; alſo u termination at the 
end of the names of s and places, 
which originally fignified a dwelling - place, 

1. Hopleber, Ge. ' 

BEECH (s.) a tree, from-whoſe-fruit or maſt 
vn oil is drawn, much valued bythe Freah, 
= the ſhore, mountain or rock hy oracar 
it ſea. , > $ * 

BEEF (S.) the fleſh of an ox, bull or cow af- 

ter killed and dreſſed up for themarket p the 

| general and common fleſh1 eaten in Sarland, 
and falted for ſes provifion, 1 oo ee 

BEER (S.) a liquor made of malt and hops, 

| and differs from ale in the partleulat moda bf 
brewing 1 The common drin e the poop. 

of Leun, both ft rong and ſmall, i 0 d- 


— 


n 
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ſtrong is called ue, ant te fmall, f 
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tO , which is made ſometimes of birch 


. BEHA V. to demean, carry 
— s aA, or 20 [BELFRY (S.) that part of the fteaple'of = 
 BEHA'VIOUR. (S.) the manner of a perſon's 


BEH 


BEL 


men uſed to ſweep up the duſt from off ＋ of the fathers thought it to be the devil, and 


or floor with, commonly called a 


twigs, flags, and hogs hairs or briſtles, faſt- 
ned to the end of a long ſtick. 

BEETLE (S.) an inſect that flies about in the 
ſummer evenings, ſaid to be blind, becauſe 

of their frequent flying againſt trees or per 
- fons ; alſo a great ſledge uſed to drive down 

piles, ſtakes, wedges, &. alſo a wooden 
mallet or hammer to beat hemp with in 

\ © Pridewell, or the houſe of correction. 

AT Ad (V.) to happen, or come to a perſon 

dy chance, or come to paſs. 

BEFOOL (V.) to impoſe opom, or make a 
fool of a perſon, to ridicule, ſlander or call 
a perſon fool. 

ETO RE (part.) in the front or fore part; to 

— 1 or den ore ener dan an; 


'BEFOU'L (V.) to daub, en dirty, or 

make a thing foul, 

-BEG (V.) to pray, babe intreat. defire, 
petition, or crave alms, favour, or affiftance| 
of any kind from another, 


-BEGE'T (V.) to generate, produce, or bring 


- BE'GGAR (S.) one that aſks or defires any 
- thing of another, but principally applied to 
' thoſe poor people, whoſe misfortunes of 
- lameneſs, blindneſs, fickneſs, or extreme po. 
verty nece ſſitate them to aſk alms or relief 
of any body that comes next them. 
'BE'GGAR (V.) to reduce a perſon from: 
© plentiful eſtate to neceſſity or want, to make 
poor or needy. 
BEGIN (V.) to enter upon à thing, to lay 
. the foundation, or to ſow the ſeeds. 
. BEGVRT (Part.) tied, or girt round about. 
+ BEGLERBEG (S.) a lord, or Ter iiſp title for 


a governor of a province, who has ſeveral 


ſangiacks or ſub- governors under him; of 
. which there are 28 in the Ottoman empire. 
-BEGUFYLE(V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, on 
deceive, 
BEHA LF (Part.) intereſt, fide, party ; to ſpeak 
or act in favour of a perſon. 


acting. demeaning, dr carrying himſelf. 


| -BEHEAD, (V.) to cut off a perſon's head, 2] 


iſhment in England, chiefly made uſe of 

In caſes of rebellion and treaſon, upon no- 
diemen, firſt introduted by Milliam the Con 

dercn, who bebended Waltbeof earl of Nor. 


. "honeys Huntingdon and Nortbamberland, in 


the year 1070,” O Was the firſt nobleman 
that -warbebeaded in England. » 
— (part.) any thing that was ſeen of 
»-dooked upon by another. ' 
-BE'HEMOTH (S.) + monſtrous creature 2 
tioned by J, which ſome imagine to be 
the whale, and others the bippopotamus, or 
2 others the ſea» calf o ox. Some 


others the elephant. In the Hebrew Lan. 
guage, it fignifies a beaſt in general, and 
particularly thoſe larger ſorts that are fit for 
ſervice, Rabbins affirm, that it is the 
largeſt four- footed creature that God hu 
created } that in the beginning he made two, 
the male and the female ; the ſemale 
killed and ſalted, to reſerve it as an en 
tainment for the ele, whenever the en. 
hall come ; and that the mile is ſtil] living, 
Which, when this time comes, God will kill 
alſo, and. give it tothe Iſracliten, who ſhall 
: then riſe from the dead. Av a proof of their 
—_— of _ 2 ravagancies, they often 
- ſwear by the e expect to have in 
bebemot bh. Came t. mY, NY 
BEHOLD (V.) to look upon, or ſee with the 
eyes. 
BEHO'LDEN (A.) the being under an obliga. 
tion or debt to another for ſome favours re- 
ceived from him. | 
BEHOO'/F (S.) an obligation, debt; or duty, 
, which a perſon lies under ; alſo the profit, 
benefit, or advantage that does or may ariſc 
from any thing. 
BEHOO VE (V.) to become, to be fit or pro- 
per, to be the duty of a perſon '-+ do, 
BEING (S.) the exiſtence of a thing. 
BELA'BOUR (v.) to threſh, bang, or beat a 
perſon ſeverely. 
BELATED (A.) to have the time paſt, . 
that a perſon cannot get to his journey s end, 
BELAY (V-) in the $a Legere u to is 
) in ca * U to 
or faſten. 


BELCH (V.) to break wind upwards, occa- 
fioned by the ſtomach's being overcharged 
with too much 'viftoals, or drink, or by 
ſomething offenſive that does not digeſt. 
BELCH (S.) common beer or ale (old in pub- 
lick houſes is ſo called. 

BE'LDAM (S.) an old; Gurinasy ſcoldiog 
woman. | 
BELE'AGUER (v. ) to befiegs or ſurround a 
town with an army, to take, or make it 


comply with ſuch conditions as the befiegers 


think fit. © 4 4 


church where the bells are hung or rung. 
BELIAL-(S;) a wicked, ſtubborn, rebellious 
creature 3 alſo one of the Rames of enn or 
the devik 
BELIEF-\(S,) credit dle the vulgar name of 
the Apoſtles Creed 
BELIB'VE (V.) to credit, or put confidence in 
a'perſon,* 
BELI/KE- (part.) perhaps, perchance, c. after 
+ the like or ſame way; mode or manner. 
BELL (S.) a-muſical inſtrument made of me - 
po tal; 2 opriated to many uſes, and conſe- 
quentiy of many ßes the” larger ſort are 
hung in ſterples of churches, and chimed 
or rung 60 call abe people ta- church, and to 


Theſe 


r and civil: 


1. 
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Thoſe lelh are obſerved to be heard at the 


greateſt diſtance, that are rung ib a valley, 
and that che next fartheſt are thoſe placed 
upon a plain, and thoſe heard a the leaſt 
diſtance upon a h. Il. 

BELLO!NA (S.) the alder of Mere, * 
dels of war z her prieſts Naſhed themſelves 
with knives to appeaſe her with their blood; 

. when any war was proclaimed, the herald 
ſet a ſpear upon a-pillar before her temple. 
BELLOW (V.] to roar, of — very loud 

hike a bull. N 

BELLOWS (S.) an inftrument to blow, or 

convey wind with, very oiten uſed by al) 
ſorts of {miths, to make their fires burn 
quickly and fierce:z and alſo for many other 
purpoſes.z ſuch as giving air to mines in deep 
and long drifts, the cauſing the pipes of an 

0: gan; bagpipe, &c. to ſpeak, &c. 

BELLY (S.) that part of the body that con- 
tains the guts or paunch ; alſo the wide or 
hollow part of ſeveral muſical inſtruments, 
as of lutes, violins, &. of bottles, and ſe - 
veral other houſhold utentils. 

BE'LLY. (V.) to ſwell or grow big about the 
waiſt, to ſtrut or ſwagger. 

BELLY GOD. (S.) a glutton, an epicure, a 
luxurious perſon, or one that delights much 
in eating and drinking, 

BE'LLY. TIMBER (S.) all forts of food. 

BELONOG V.) to appertain to a thing, to be 
the right or property of a perſon, 

BELO/VED (A.) one that is dear, valuable or 
karten de 8 peeſon; 20. wile, band, 
child, &c, 

BELSWA' GGER 8.) a heQor or bully, a ruſ- 

an, &c, -- 

BELT (S.) a girdle that goes round a thing, 
and is uſed to hang gentlemens ſwords in ; 
alſo a diſtemper in ſheep. 

BELY* (V.) to ſlander, or ſpeak falſely of any 
perſon or thing. 

BEMIRE (V.) to dawb, or ſmear over with, 
or roll in the diit or mire. - 

BEMOA'N (v.) to grieve, lament, or af 
one's ſelf-for the loſs of ſomething, or the 
abſence of ſomebody. 

BENCH s.) a form, or long piece of wood 
to t on, commonly put in gardens, and 

inted, that they may not be eaſily ſpoiled 
the weather ; alſo a ne juſtice 
met in ſeſſions. 

BENCHER (S.) now reftrained to lawyers of 
the fiſt rank in the inns. of court. 

BEND (v.) to make crooked or bowed; alſo 


to — yield, ſtoop, or give n 0 


BEND (8. ) in Heraldry, is one-of the —_ 
nourable ordinaries, containing 2 third — 
of tho field when charged, and a fifth when 
plain ; there, ate divers ſorts of bend: ; and 

ben in Blazaning it is called fimply a 6 
i is underſi@od to be the bed. ter, tl. 
is made by.drawing two lines from the uppe 
part ot. the (bield. on-the-tight- hand, to the 
-tower patt ca "he Kell 


BEN 


| the bend fn ger is formed in the like manner, 
only it comes from the left ſide of the ſhield 
to the right, Any thing born in coat ar- 
mour placed obliquely or athwart, is faid to 
be in bend; fo being parted off, by a diagonal 
line is called party per bend; and two lines 
drawn within the bend parallel to the out- 
ward edges is called a'6-nd worded; alſo in a 
Ship, the outermoſt timbers. by tome called 
wales, are bends ; theſe are the chief ſtrength 
of the ſhip's fide, having the futtocks and 
knees of the beams bolted into them; they 
are alſo uſed as ſtairs to go up the thip's fide. 

BE/NDABLE (A.) flexible, pliable, capable of 
being bent, or made into cho form of a bow 

| - or hoop. 

BE'NDLETS S.) in Heraldry, are thoſe dried F 
or diſtinQions that are of the ſame length and 
but halt the breadth of a bend. . 

BENEA'PED (A.) ſpoken of a ſhip, when the 
water does not flow high enough to bring her 
out of adock or over a bar of ſand,” &. 

BENEA'TH Part.) underneath, below, both 
in place and dignity ; alſo-any thing unbe- 

coming the dignity of a perſon to do. 

BENEDI'CTINES (S.) in the church of Rome, 
are monk; that pretend to follow the rule: 
and orders of St, Bennet, who was the firſt 
that introduced the monaſtick life into the 
weſtern part of Eurecpe, in the beginning of 
the fixth- century. No religious order has 
been ſo remarkable for extent, wealth, and 

noted men of all ſorts, as theſe ; it has laſted 

above 1200 years, and been ſeveral times re- 
formed to anſwer the founder*s intention, and 
many other names given to new parties that 
ſprung from theſe ; ſuch as the Cluniacenſer, 
the congregation of St, Maur, the orders of 
Camaldeli and Valombre, the Carthufians, the 
Ciſtercians, the Celeſtines, the Humilitati, 
&c. Within the Benedi&ine lift ſome years 
ſince were reckoned there bad been 40 
popes, 200 cardinals, 50 iarchs, 116 
arch- biſhops, 4600 b.ſhops, . four emperors, 
14 empreſſes, 46 kings, 41 queens, and 
3600 canonized ſaints,  - 

BENEDI'CTION (S.) bleffing, eſpecially that 
given by parents to their children. 

BENEFA'CTOR or BENEFA*CTRESS (S.) 
he or ſhe. that does offices of kindneſs, a 
patron, friendly protector or aſſiſter. 

BENEFA/CTURE or BENEFA'CTION ($. ) 
a kind, friendly, good- natured deed, à cha- 
ricable gift or donation. 

BE'NEFICE-(S.) a church living or promo- 
tion; theſe go under divers names; # fin- 
pl. Ben:fice is where the parſon or minifter is 
obliged only to read prayers, Ace. 3 ſocerdotaſ 
8 is where be mmm cure 
of ſouls, &. 

BENE'/FICENCE. (S.) that diſpoſition #-the 
miad that inclines perſons to do good offices 
to others, for woithy end noble confidera- 

tions z and is ſurnetinnne eaſtes charty, libe- 
ahh d e (65s 


t diagenaliy or athwart 3 


- BENE» 


— 


— 


BER 


- BENEFICIAL A.) any thing chat yields or | 
oduces 


pr or gain, Whatover-is aduan- 


. S. j one who receives. aims or 


benefits from another, a penſioner. 
BE/NEFIT. ($. 72 'kindoeſ, profit, or advan- 

. tage 3 ſo the henefit of the ergy. was a par- 

ticular advantage enjoyed formerly by them, 


but was afterwargs extended to laymen alſo, 


relating to divers crimes, and particularly t 
hat was called manſlaughter; which was, 
"hat the ordinary giving the riſonde at the 

bara Latin book in a black Gothick charac 

ter to read a verſe or two, a if the ordi 
. nary ſaid, Legit ut clericys,: the offender 
only burnt in the hand, otherwiſe he ſuffere 


death, 
| BENE'VOLENCE 85 good- will kindneſs, 
favour, a voluntary gratuity or gift. 
n OLEN T(A.) affectionate, kind, friend- 
25 of a mild, good - natur d diſpofition ; ſo 
Aftrelogy, Jupiter and Venus are called be- 
| nevolent 
friendly influences that art aſcribes to them, 
BENJAMIN or BENZOIN (S.) a refinim- 
ported from ſeverel parts of the E- Indies; 
there are three ſorts of it, all of - which are 


uſed phyfically with good effect in peRorals, | 


and as 3 perfume to keep off noxious (cents, 
BENUGHTED (A.) —— a traveller is over - 
taken by 64% fo or darkneſs, before he can 
arrive at his inn, &c. 
BENI'GN (A.] courteous, good - natur d, kind, 


beneicent; ſo in Phyſich, a diſeaſe is ſaid to | 


by benign, when no irregular or armen 


ymptoma appear 
* (A.) — prone, or reſolved upon 
a thipg.; allo. bawed or made crooked. 
BENU'M or BENU'MB {V.) to render a part 
or the whole body incapable of feeling, ei- 


ther by locking up the common fenſation by | 


extreme cold, or pinching the part to hinder 
Feeling in it, or by dhe diſeaſe called the dead 


pally. 
I r (A.] watered with prine or piſs, but 
rather ſpoken of a child, c. that wets kim- 
Ta oem Har, 
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ing perſon, 
BEQUEST G. a legacy or donation given to 
a penfon by the will of a deceaſed perſon. 

RARE 18.) a ſmall. town in Dorſerfbire ; as the 
inhabitants are but poor, ſo the houſes are 
mw meanly built, yet has a market weekly 
von Wedneſdayy diſtant from London 9 com · 
Huted, and 143 meaſured miles. 
.BEREA'VE (V.) to rob, ſtrip, or take away 


Jamethiog from a perſon.” 
BERGAMO'T (S.) with the Perfumers, is an 
— — oduced by in. 
2 amor pear, 


a very ancient town 
| I. — — is weekly on 


ante From-the favourable, mild or | 


BER 


one of the crown manors, who granted very 
ample privileges to it; it is now annexed to 
the dukedom of GCornwai, and appropriated 
to the princes of #a/c fucceſlively ; the caſtle 
and manor-are at preſent held by leaſe from 
the prince of Wain, by Edward Carey, Eſq; 
Which was obtained by his anceſtors of queen 
Elizabeth z' it is mow a borough; whoſe char . 
tet was penewed by king Fame: I. ho incor - ] 
. porated the inhabitants intu one body poli. 
; tick, by the name of the bailiff and burgeſſ:3 
of Berkbamflead St. Peter, in the county of ] 
Herford and by that name to have 
- ſucceſſion, Sc. that the bailiff and burgeſſc; 
(in number 12) hall have à common ſea], 
and power to chuſe a recorder, town clerk, 
&. ſhall have a priſon, hold a market weekly 
on Thuriday, beſides their ancient wetk!y 
market on Monday, &. but thto?” poverty 
- the government in this form is at preſenc 
diſcontinued, The church is a reQory in the 
- patronage: of the king; there is a good free. 
ſchool well-endowed, of which the king has 
the preſentation, and the warden of All. Seu; 
college in 4 viſitor, It is 24 computed 
and 26 meaſured miles from London. 
BE'RKSHIRE(8.}this county is ſeparated from 
Buckingham and Oxfordſbirts, on the north, 
by the river Tbamm ; from *Hamppbire, on 
the ſouth, by the river net j on the eaſt jt i; 
- bounded by „and on the weſt by 
Wil:fhire and Glouceſter hire. © It ſends nine 
members to parliament, has '22 market. 
towns, and 140 pariſhes z is divided into 20 
hundreds, and contains j27 7,000 eres of 
ground; and about 17,000 houſes : * 
cloathed with wood, and watered with excel - 
» bent rivers, has a moſt ſweet air and rich 
ſoil, fir both ſor paſturage and corn, eſpeci- 
ally the vale of Mbit. borſe, Its principal 
commodity is broad or woollen cloth, and 
its chief rivers are the I, Otrand Kenet. | 


BERLIN (.) 3 travelling carriage, chair, il 
coach, Pur Db . named Got Berti © BES 
city of Proffia, —— they were firſt uſed. ot 

BE'RRY' (S.) a ſmall fruit containing one or BS 
more ſeeds in a ſoft” pulp; covered with a p 
ſkin, a» the elder-berry, g gooſe- berry, Sc. Ya 

a [BERTH (s.) in the Sea Language, fignifict BESE 
room or convenience to be or do any thing & 
ia or with, 8285 

BE'RWICK or BAR WICK (s.) in the county of 
of Northumberland, is the laft town in Ex- 6 
land, fituated upon the northern bank of the BESp 
river Tweed near its mouth; and while Erg- 4 
land und Scotland remained two kingdom, BE$p} 
was always claimed by the Sceti, as belonging teri 
to them, becauſe it ſtood on their fide of the — 
river; and during the wars between the * BES 
kingdoms, was ſometimes in the BEST 
of the Seti and ſometimes in the dagen of of t 
the Ex. e was 2 very well for- STI 


| tified; but fince the union of the two king- 


| Monday ; i has been any hundred year 


| ted — — ce ah the c. 


BES 


burgefſes, and ſends two members to parlia- 
Saturdays for corn, ſalmon, and other provi 


Tweed, conſiſting of 16 arches ; is 265 com- 
puted, and 3 39 meaſured miles trom 
BERYL (S.) a precious ſtone, the eighth in 
the Fewwifh high prieſt's pectoral or breaſt. 
plate, of a faint greeniſh colour, 
BESEE'CH (V.) to humbly beg, pray, or de- 
fi-e ; to earneſtly entreat or petition. 
BESEE'M (V.) to be fit, proper, os handſome 
for x perſon to do. 
BESE'T (V.) to lie in wait for, to encompaſs 
round about. 


7 BESHRE W (V.) to curſe, damn, or wiſh 
7 evil to a perſon. 

p BESI'DE (Part.) on or near the fide of a per. 
be ſon or place. 

BESI'DES (Part.) over and above, more than 
9 was paid, done, or contracted for, 

n BESIE'GE (V.) to inveſt or ſurround a city 
* with an army, in order to take, or compel 
_ it to certain conditions that otherwiſe they 

would not aceept of, or comply with. 

= BESMEA'R (V.] to daub, or cover a thing 

thi over with any ſpreading flexible matter, as 
on oil, dytter, &c. ö 

Ns BESMOKE (V.) to cover, daub, ſmear, or 
* offend with Imoak, 

1.4 BESMU'T (v.) to daub, or blacken with any 

ket unctuous matter mixed with ſoot, black 

* powder, &. 

1 of BE/'SOM 8.) a broom or bruſh to ſweep or 
well clean the houſe with. 

el. BESO/T v.) to render one's ſelf ſtupid or 

— vnapprehenſive, by too much d. ink. ng ſtrong 
N. liquors, ' * 

cipal BESPA/TTER V.) to daub, or ſprinkle over 

. and with dirt, to detame, ſlander, bely, or ſpeak 

N. ill of, 

chan. BESPA'TEERED (A.) daubed or ſprinkled 

lin, 2 wh dirt, bely'd, or wrongſully accuſed of 

ed, wh! a perſon is not guilty of, 

e of BESPA'TTERING (S.) the act of daubing or 

with 8 ſprinkling with dt; alſo landering oc accu 

. fing a innocent perſ-n. 

gnifiet BESPA'/'WL V. to ſpit upon a perſon, to 

' thing daub ne with ſpitting. 

BIPEA'K, V.) to contract, agree, or bar- 
county gain for ; alſo in ironie Speech, to bewitch 
n Eng- or ench. nt. 
of the BESPE'CKLE (v.) to cover with ſpots of di. 
le Eng- vers colours, 
gdoms, BESPRI'NKLE (v.) to wet lightly, by wa- 
long'" tering +hrough a pot with holes, or other 
e of the proper me hod. 
the two BESPU'E v.) to vomit, or ſpue upon. 
ofſefſion BEST A. the moit excellent, the choiceſt, o- 
hagds of of the greateſt eſteem or value. 
yell for- BESTIAL (A.) appertaving or belonging to 
yo king* a beaſt ; alſo any thing like, according to, or 


after the manner of a beak, 


the Tweed, It is now s town and county of 
itſelf, is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, and 


ment; has a very great market weekly on 
fions: It has alſo a ſtately bridge over the 
ndon, 


BET 
BESTIA'RII S.) thoſe unhappy people among 
the old Romans, who were expeſcd to fight 
with wild beaſts, who were either enemies 
taken priſoners, or Alaves guilty of great 
crimes ; they were expcſed unarmed to the 
fury of the beaſts; and if they conquered 
one, they had a freſh one immediately ſet 
upon them; thus were the Chriſtians fre- 
quently worried to death, to make ſpert for 
their heatlien enemies. Sometimes young 
men armed, to ſhew their courage and dex- 
terity, fought againſt beaſts, and ſometimcs 
with their tellow-creatures; there were alſo 
ſome who undertook this ſport to get money. 
BESTYR (V.) to be very active, dilizent, and 
laborious, 
BESTO'W (V.) to give to, to lay out upon, to 
ſtudy, or to take much pains for or with. 
BESTRE'W V.) to ſcatter all about, to throw 
or ſpread over, as women do ſand upon a 
houſe. | : 
BESTRIDE (V.) to fit acroſs a thing, as men 
do on horſeback. 
BET (V.) to lay a wager, that ſomething yet 
undone ſhall come to paſs in ſuch or ſuch a 
manner, 
BET, BETTY, or BESS (S.) a familiar con- 
traction of the name Elizabeth. 
BETA/KE (V.) ta ſet one's ſelf about, or to 
apply to ſomething. | 
BETHINK (V.) to call to mind what has lipt 
out of a perſon's memory. 
BE'THLEMITES (S.) a name formerly given 
to certain friars, that wore the figure cf a 
ſtar upon their backs ; but now generally 
_ underftood to be thoſe unhappy perſons that 
are deprived of their reaſon, commonly 
called mad folks. 
BETVDE (V.) to happen to, or befal, to 
chance, &c, ; 
BETI'MES (Part.) ſoon, forward, early, be- 
fore a thing is commonly expected; as when 
apples, cherries, &c. are ripe a month before 
their uſual time, or a child makes a great pro- 
greſs in learnirg at ſeven or eight years old, 
BE'TLEY (S.) in Sr-F+rdfbire, whoſe market 
is now weekly on Tacſaay, tho' the charter 
granted by king Henry III. menden Thurſ- 
day; and alſo a fair on the eve, day, 'and 
morrow after the feaſt of St. Margaret, 
which laſt continues the ſame to this day; 
d.ſtint from Lenden 120 computed, and 142, 
meaſured miles. 
BETO'KEN V.) to fignify, or foretel by cer - 
tain ugas and indications, which by long 
experienc? and obtervation, are found to be 
the fore. runners of ſomething in particular, 
that is to ſollow. 
BETRA'Y (V.) to bring into trouble or dan - 
ger, by treacherouſly delivering up a perſon, 
or place, or by diſcovering ſometh:ng that 
may give the enemy an advantage, by diſ- 
clofing the ſecrets that ought not to have 
been known. 


5 (V.) to contra d, or make a 


mar- 


B E V 


marriage agreement between two perſons ; 
alſo to beſtow, or give one party to another 
in marriage, | 
BET TEE (S.) a ftrong wedge like a chiſſel, 
made uſe of to rip or break open doors, 
windows, or ſhutters ; alſo the name of a 
pint flaſk of wine. 
BETTER (A.) exceeding in gocdneſs, ſur- 
' Paſſing in convenience or advantage, more 
proper or fit for the purpoſe than ſome 
other thing. 5 | 
BETWEEN (Part.) in the middle, or among 
ſome other things or perſons. 
BETVEL (S.) with Arch:ite#s, an inſtrument to 
adjuſt the angle or inclination of a thing; 
in Heraldry, it is the breaking or opening of 


BIB. 


BE'VY (S.) a Hurting Term, and when ap- 


plied to deer, means a herd or company of 
them; in Feroling, it means three, when 
ſpoke of partridges, but of quails, it is a 
flock or brood, &c. 


BEWA'IL (V.) to mourn, lament, or ſorrow 


aſter or for, 


BEWARE (Part.) take heed, be cautious, &c. 
BE'WDLEY (S.) a ſmall bailiff pleaſant town 


in Worceſter ſhire, ſituate on the weſt fide of 
the Severn, whoſe market is weekly on Sa- 
turday, which is well ſupplied with corn, 
eſpecially malt, alſo leather and caps. The 
fair is annually on April 23. It ſends one 
member to parliament, and is diſtant from 
Londen 92 computed, and 122 meaſured miles. 


art of the. field, like a carpentet's rule, BEWPLDER (V.) to confuſe, affright,. ſcare, 


BEVER (S.) the name of a wild crexture. 
with whoſe hair or ſur the beſt or fineſt 
hats are made; alſo the name of the bats 
themſelves, when finiſhed. 

BE/'VERAGE (S.) a fmall treat of wine, ale, 
ce. commonly claimed by, and given to 
a pe:ſon's intimate acquaintance, at the firſt 
wearing a new ſuit of cloaths. 

BE/VERLEY (S.) the chief town of the Eaft 
Riding of the county of York, ig of great 
antiquity, but began to be moſt taken notice 
of by the retirement of Jen de Beverley, 
achbiſhop of York, in 717, who lived here 
four years, and died May 7, 721, in honour 
of whoſe memory ſeveral kings endowed the 
place with many privileges and immunities, 
and particularly that the freemen of the ſaid 
town ſhall be free from all manner of tolls 
whatſoever throughout all the kingdom of 
England ; for which purpoſe when they tra- 
vel, the mayor gives them a certificate, The 
town is pleaſantly fituated at the foot of the 
Woulds, and the conveniency for hunting, 
fiſhing, and ſowling, invite mary gentlemen 
to refi{e. in and near it, Theſeffions for the 
Eift Riding is always held here in a very 

ſpacious hall, near which is a regiſtry for 
deeds, conveyances, wills, Kc. The town 
is conſtantly ſupplied with fiſh, fowl, corn, 

c. at very reaſonable rates ; the ſtreets are 

well paved, ſpacious, and wide; its Satur- 

days market place is very commodious and 
handſome, a'l which has of late years, very 
much improved the trade of this place, eſpe. 
cially fince the cleanſing, deepning, and wi. 
den.ng, thereby rendering the creek ſo navi- 
gable, that ſhips of large burden can load 
and unload. It hath two very large and 
good pariſh-churches, alſo hoſpitals, free- 
ſchools, &c. It is governed by a mayor, 


(annually choſen, Sepr. 28.) 12 aldermen, a 
who weekly hold a court of 
record for all ſums whatever, except titles 

of lands, Wedneſday and Saturday are its 


recorder, &c., 


market- days; it is diſtant from London 141 
"computed, and 179 meaſured miles, 
principal trade of this town is making of 


The] 


or diſcompoſe, 


BEWI'TCH (v.) to inchant, to be over- 


powered, ſo as not to have the uſe of one's 
reaſon and choice left, a 


BEWRA'Y (V,) to diſcover, reveal, or de- 


clare a ſecret ; alſo to foul, 


naſty, or daub 
with ordure, | 


BEV (S.) a Turtiſb governor of a maritime 


country or town, the Turks write it begh or 
bek, a lord or ſangiack. 


BEYO'ND (Part.) at a diſtance, farther off ; 
alſo excelling in power, or acquirements in 


learning, &c. 


BE'ZEL or BE'ZIL (S.) the upper part of the 


collet of a ring, in which tones are ſet and 
faſtened, 


BE*ZOAR (S.) a ſtone, reported to be found in 


dung of the parace, an animal ſomewhat like 
a goat, uſed medicinally as a counter poi- 
ſon, and a great chearer of the heart, brought 
from both the Indies, Turkey, &c, There is a 
compoſition made by ſome apothecaries fo 
like it, that it requires govd judgment to. 
diſtinguiſh the true from the counterfeit, 
BIA'NGULATED (A.) any thing that is two- 
cornered. 
BYAS (S.) the inclination or bent of à per · 
ſon's mind to this or that thing; alſo the 
lead or weight put into a bowl, that draws 
or turns the courſe of it that way to which 
the bras is; alſo the name of a famous an- 
cient philoſopher, 
BVAS (V.) to incline, bend, or prepoſſeſs a 
perſon in favour of what one deſires of 
him; alſo a perſon's natural inclination. 
BIB (S.) a linen garment pinned upon the 
breaſt of a young child; alſo that part of ar- 
tificers aprons that comes from their waiſt, 
and covers theit Hreaſt or ſtomach, 
BIB (v.) to tipple, drink, Or ſip often. 
BI'BBER (S.) a drinker, particularly ſaid of 
them that love to drink much, or that get 
difordered with liquor often. 
BI'BLE (S.) a book, but by way of eminence 
reſtrained to the Old and New Teſtament 
collected ipto ohe volume, As the ſcriptures 


male and oatmeal, tanning leather, and, 


' weaving of bone- lace, 


ſeveral hands, ſo of courſe fome muſt be 
— : 2 better, 


have been tranſlated into moſt languages by 


BID 


better, and ſome worſe, fome accommo- 
dated to one opinion, and ſome to another; 
but that ſudject being too large for this 
work, only obſerve, that Adelmur, biſhop 
of Sherburn, trat ſlated the Palms, about 
70g, intd Engliſh Saxon ; and that Eadfri- 

dus or Echertus, biſhop of Landisferne, did 

ſeveral other parts into the ſame language,. 

about 730; ard venerable Bede, the whole. 

about 73 . Jobs de Freviſa, about 1357, 

publiſhed the whole in Eg. At the re- 

queſt of Thomas lord Berkley, in 1534, Tin- 
d:Þs verfion was brought hither from Art- 
wer p, which being excepted againſt, a revi- 

fion and. alteration was publiſhed in 1518; 

with a . preface by archbiſhop Cranmer in 

1549; arid--1551 another tranſlation was 

publiſhed ; and about 1560 this laſt vetſion 

was review'd by ſeveral biſhops, and from 
them called the b;/bops bible, In 1604, at 
the Ho Court conference, a new tranſ 
lation was reſolved upon, which was exe 
cuted in 1607, and is that now univerſally 
uſed by all parties in Great-Britaia, in the 

Engl:ſþ tongue or language. 

BIBLIO/GRAPHER (S.) a bookſeller, or tra- 
der in books, 

BIBLIOTHE'CA (S) alibrary, or place where 
books are kept ; a ſtudy. 

BICE (S.) a blue powder or colour uſed by the 
painters, 

BI'CESTER or BI'SSETER (S.) a long ſtrag 
gling town in Ox for dſbire, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday ; diſtant from Londen about 
43 computed, and 52 meaſured miles, 

BI'CKER (V.) to wrangle, quarrel, ſquabble, 
or ſKirmiſh. . 

BID (V.) to command, or order a perſon to 
do ſomething z alſo to invite to a feaſt ; alſo 
to offer a certain ſum of money for a parcel 
of goods. | 

BI'DDIFORD (S.) an ancient large corporation 

and ſea-port town in Dewonforre, being one of 

the greateſt trading towns in £ng/and, ſend- 
ing annually great fleets to N-wfcundland, and 

the Men- Indies, which occafions ſo great a 

trade, eſpecially for exportation of herrings, 

that for the management of the cuſtoms here, 
which ariſe toa confiderable ſum yearly, there 
is a collector, comptroller, cuſtomer, ſearch» 
ers, waiters, and other inferior officers. This 
borough is very much increaſed lately, and is 
gorerned by a mayor, recorder, and town 
derk, with ſerjeants, & c. The mai ket isweekly 
on Tueſdays, which is well ſerved with corn 
and all other proviſions : And it is remark 

able, that they can arreſt for any ſum, with 

out number. The Greenvi/h were lords of 
this town, which family continued from the 

Conqueſt till very lately. It is diſtant from 

London 16x computed, and 197 meaſured 

miles; and ſituated upon the Terwridge, over 

which there is a large ſtone bridge, of arched 

work, conſiſting of 24 piers ; but as the W 

ters flow quite out of the river every t Ce, 

_—y 


BIL 


the carts, c. are then obliged to go over 
the ſands, to preſerve the bridge, 

BI'DDY (S.) a chicken, or fowl; alſo the 
name of a woman. , 

IE'NNIAL (A.) a thing of two years conti- 
nuance, at the end of which time it is te- 
ne wed, or begins again. 

BIER (S.) a frame to catry or reſt dead bodies 
on, when they are going to be buried. 

BIF ARIOOUS (A.) double, two-fold, that may 
be underſtocd two ways, or that has two 
meanings, 

BUFEROUS (A.) any thing that bears, or 
brings forth twice a year, k 

BIFIDATED (A.) cut, cleit, or rent into two 

arts. 

BIFO'R MED (A.) double. formed, a thing that 
has two ſhapes, 

BI'FOROUS (A.) an opening that has double 
Coors, : 

BI'FURCATED (A.) double-pronged, or a 
thing that has two forks, 

BIG (A.) great, large; alſo high, rich, or 
powerful. | 

BI'GAMY (S.) the marrying, or having two 
wives or huſbands living at the ſame time 3 
the old Romans branded thole who were 
guilty with an infamous maik, and the 
French wi h death. 

BI'GENQUS (A.) a perſon born of parents of 
two different nations, or a creature begot 
between others of two different ſpecies ; as 
a mule, of a horſe and an aſs, &c, 

BUGGEN S.) a linen cap or coif, wrapped 
round the heads of young children. 

BI/GGLESWADE (S.) a pleaſant town in Bed- 
fordfhrre, fituiied on the Jvel, over which is 
a ſtone bridge: It is well ſupplied with inns, 
being a common lodging place for paſſen- 
gers, between London and York z and is 34 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London ; and has a good market week- 
ly on Wedneſcay, : 


{BI'GNESS (S.) the fize, magnitude, or large- 


reſs of a thing, 
BUGOT (S.) one who ſtrenuouſly adheres to 
2 party, either of the chuich or ſtate, with 
a blind reſolution or devotion, not knowing 
the grounds or juſt pretenfions of either. 
BI'GOTISM or BVYGOTRY (s.) a tf, un- 
moveable adherence to a party, even though 
they are in the wrong; the not be ng willing 
to examine into the truth or falſhood of any 
matter cr thing; but taking all upon truſt, &c. 
BILA'NDER (S.) a ſmall veſſel or ſhip, bread 
ard flat, uſed for conveying goods ſmall diſ- 
tances, ſe dom exceeding 30 tons. | 
BI'LBERRIES S) a ſmall purple coloured 
berry, of a ſweetiſh and ſharp taſte, uſed 
ſometimes for tarts, 
BI'LBOES (S.) the puniſhing a perſon at ſea, 
by laying or putting the offender in icons, or 
a ſort of Rocks, but more ſevere than the 
common ſtocks, 


81 LYESTON or BYLSTON (s.) in Se, 
; | i b a 


< >. 


BIL 


market is weekly on Wedneſday , diſtant 


miles, | 
BILDGE (S.) the bottom of a ſhip's floor, 
the flatneſs of which, in ſom: ſhips, occa- 
fions a great deal of ſtagnant water to lodge 


pump; when a ſhip ftrikes upon à rock, 
they ſay, ſhe is b:/dged. 

BILE (S.) the gall or choler, which is a hu- 
mour partly ſaline, and partly ſulphurous, 
ſeparated from the blood in the liver. 


ges. In a Law Senſe, a jury is fo called, 
when a foreigner has committed a capital 
crime, and the jury impanelled upon that 


reigners, or thoſe of his own country. 
BILK V.) to cheat, balk, diſappoint, deceive, 
gull, or bubble; alſo to go out of a publick 
houſe or tavern, without paying the reckon- - 
ing. 
BILL. (S.) in Farming, an ecged tool uſed to 


or declaration in writing, that ſets forth the 
plaintiffs grievance, c. When applied to 
Commerce, it is an Engliſþ bond without any 
condition annexed ; there are alſo in trade 


what goods ate entered at the Cuſtom- beuſe, 
for importation or exportation; there are alſc 
bills of exchange, which are notes drawn by 
a perſon in one town, city or kingdom, up- 


city, or kingdom, to pay a certain perſon, 
ſum mentioned, upon account of the dra wer; 


dy the maſter or mate of a ſhip, to ac. 
knowledge the reception of certain goods 
therein mentioned, to carry to ſuch a port, 


good condition; a 57 of parcels is a recital 
of ſundry goods given by the ſeller to the 


that when they are delivered, the buyer may 


juſt due; a 5 in parliament is certain pro- 

- pofitions drawn up and offered to be firſt 
. conſidered, and then paſſed into à law; a 
bill of ſale is when money is borrowed upon 

a parcel of goods, and the owrer impowe:s 
the lender to fell or appropriate them to his 

| own uſe, if the money is not repaid, with 
intereſt, by a time limited, 
BILLE'RICAY\S.)in E, a cor ſiderable town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday, which 
is well provided with corn and all forts of 
provifions; diſtant from London 20 computed, 
and 23 meaſured miles; ſituated on a hill, 
BTLLESDON or BI'LSDON (S.) a town in 
. Leicefler ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from Londen 72 computed, 


BIN 


a noted town for the clothing trade. wy a note or ticket given by the conſtable of 4 


pariſh or hundred to quarter ſoldiers upon 


- from Lenden 54 computed, and 63 meaſured} inn-keepers, ale-houſes, 'brandy- ſhops, &c. 
alſo a ſmall note or letter folded up; parti- 


cularly ſpoke of love-letters, and are then 
called b:/ler- doux, In Heraldry, a bearing in 
the form of a parallelogram or long ſquare, 


there, and conſequently much occxfion for a | BYLLIARDS (S.) a game or diverfion which 


gentlemen play at upon an oblong table, 
very ſmooth, and ex- ctly covered with fine 
green cloth, in order that ivory balls firuck 
with ſticks, bending at the end, may move 
with the leaſt touch, 


BILI'/NGUIS (A.) of two tongues or langua. |BI'LLINGHAM (S.) in N-rebumberland, whoſe 


market is now diſcontinued : It is ſituate 
upon the Nertb Tine ; diſtant from Londen 
222 computed, and 286 meaſured miles. 


account is part Engliſhmen, and part fo- |BI'LLON (S.) in Cornage, a baſe metal, either 


gold or filver, in which copper is predomi- 
nant, All gold beyond 12 carats is worſe 
than ſtandard, and filver 6 penny - weights 
under ſtandard, is called %a. 

V'LLOW (S.) a large rowling wave, or ſurge 
of the fea. 


lop trees, hedges, &c. In Law, a proceſs | BIME/DIAL (A.) in Mathematichr, is when 


two medial lines commenſurable only in 
power, and containing a rational rectangle 
are compounded, the whole line ſhall be ir- 
rational, and is called a firſt bie line, 


bill of entry, which contain an account of |BYNARY ART'THMETICK (S.) that which 


reckons or counts by two's, and uſes only o 
and x, the cypher moltiplying by 2, as in 
common arithmetick by x0; thus 10 is two, 
11 three, 100 four, 101 five, &c, 


on another, in the ſame, or a diſtant town, BINARY NUMBER (S.) that compoſed of 


two units, 


therein named, or their order or aſſiga, a |BIN'ARY MEASURE (S.) in Muſick, that 


which is beat equally up and down. 


a bill of lading is a deed or inſtrument figned | BNBROKE (S.) a (mall town in Lineo/rfbire, 


whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſday ; 
115 computed, and 147 meaſured miles diſ- 
tant from London, 


at ſuch a price as is ſpecified, ſafe, and in [BIND (V.) to tie or faſten together, to oblige 


or compel a perſon to perform certain con- 


ditions. . 


buyer, containing the quantity and price, |[BI'NDING (A.) obligatory ; alſo tying or faſ- 


tening together. 


compare them, and be ſatisfied he has his [BI'NGHAM (S.) a ſmall town in Nottingham 


ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday, 
Its parſonage is of great' value, for which 
reaſon it has been beſtowed on ſeveral noted 
men for learning, from whence they have 
frequently been advanced to biſhoprics ; it 
is diſtant from Lenden 86 computed, and 
108 meaſured miles, 

BINN -(S) a place made up to put corn ot 
other grain in. 

BI'NOCLE (S.) a te'eſcope, conſiſting of two 
tubes joined together, by which diſtant ob- 
jects may be viewed by both eyes at the 
ſame time. | 
BINO'MIAL (S.) two-named ; and in Age 
bra, it is meant of a root that conſiſts oi 
two parts joined by the fign-þ-, as «+, 


and gz meaſured miles. 
Bi'LLET (s.) a log of wood cut for fue! ; alſo! 


or . 0 
. BIO ORA. 
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BIO'GRAPHY (S.) the hiſtories or the lives 
of particular men, 
BIO'GR APHER (8.) the writer of the life or 
lives of à particular perſon or number of 


perſons. 
BIPARTIENT (A.) that which divides an- 


other thing into two equal parts ; ſo in Arb. 
metick, 2, 3, 4, are bipartient numbers, in 
reſpe& of 4, 6, 8. ; 

BIPARTTI'TE (A.) that which has two parts; 
ſo an inſtrument between two parties is a 
hipartite writing, 

BIPARTI'TION (S.) the dividing any thing 
into two parts, 

BIPLICITY (S.) twofoldneſs, doubleneſs, the 
repeating any thing twice over, 

BIQUADRA'TE or BIQUADRA'TICK (A.) 
a term uſed in Algebra or Arithmetich, to ſig. 
nify a number or quantity is involved to the 
fourth power or ſquare of the ſquare, as 16 
is the b:9nadrate of the root 2, the ſquare of 
which is 4, the cube 8. and the bi1quadrate 
or 4th power 16, and ſo allo the ſquare of 
4 is equal to 16, | 

BIQUI/NTILE (S.) an aſpect of the planets 
144 degrees diſtant, or 4 of the whole cir- 
cumſerence. | 

BIRCH 8.) a tree. whoſe twigs or ſprigs are 
much in uſe to make-brooms, to ſweep the 
ſtreets, ſtables, &. 

BIRD (S.) all creatures with wings and feathers, 
whether ſmall or large, wild or tame. 

BVRD.CALL(S.) a ſmall tin whiſtle for child 
to play with, and imitate the finging or 
chirping of birds. 

BIRD. LIME (S.) a clammy, pitchy, or ſickly 
matter uſed by children. 

BI'RMINGHAM (S.) in Warwrchfbire, a very 
populous town, and full of iron manufactu- 
ries, eſpecially of the ſmaller ſorts, wh ch 
are ſent to all parts of the world in great 
quantities. It is lately greatly improved and 
enlarged, by many new buildings, both pub. 
lick and private. Its market, which is very 
large, is weekly on Thur ſday, and ſtored with 
all ſorts of corn and proviſions ; is diſtant from 
London 83 computed,and 106 meaſured miles, 
It has adry fituation on the fide of a hill, 

BIRTH (S.) the bringing forth of a child; 
alſo the deſcent, extraction or original of a 
perſon, which: is called noble or baſe, ac- 
cording to the condition, fate, or quality 
of the parent at the time of the child's be- 
ing born; alſo a Sea Term, for room or con- 
venience, either - for ſailing or living; ſo 
when we ſay he has a good birth, we mean 
he has a good place ſor profitor convenience. 

BYRTHRIGHT (S.) the honour or eſtate that 
comes to a perſon by. birth, or his being fo 
and ſo related to the poſſeſſor immediately 
before him; whatever is hereditary. 

BISE'CT (V.) to part, cut, ot divide any thing 
into two equal parts. 

BISE'CTION (s.) a Geometricol Term, ſigni 


BIT 


BISE'GMENT (S.) one of the parts of any 
whole thing that is cut, parted or divided 
into two equal parts. 

| BI'SHOP (S.) an inſpector or overſeer ; applied 

by the Arbenians, to thoſe who had the in- 

ſpection of the burghers. The J-ws and 

Romani had alſo a like officer; but now it 

means only that perſon that has the govern - 

ment of church aff.irs in a certain diſtri, 
and here in England ſubject to the king. 

Much diſpute has been ſor many ages about 

the extent of their power and origin, which 

perhaps will remain undecided, as long as 

Chriſtianity has a being. 

BI'SHOPRICK (S.) the diſtri, province, or 
extent of a biſhop's juriſd.ion, 

BI'SHOPS. CASTLE (S.) in Shropfhire, 115 
computed, and 156 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London ; and though but a ſmall town, 
yet has many privileges, being a town cor- 
porate, governed by a bailiff, and {ends two 
members to parliament, Its market is week- 


| ly on Friday, which is much frequented by 


the Welcb. . 

BI'SKET, BUSCUIT, or BI'SQUET (s.) 
commonly underſtood of {mall cakes made 
by the confectioners, of fine flour, eggs, 
ſugar, &c. alſo the bread carried to ſea, is 
called ſea biſcuit. 

BISMUTH (S.) a mineral body half metal. 
lick, com of the firſt matter of tio x 
its ſubſtance is hard, heavy, ſharp, and brit- 
tle, of a large grain, when poliſhed, white 
and ſhining z ſometimes called tin glaſs, and 
ſometimes marchafite, upon account of its 
extraordinary whrteneſs and beauty; it con- 
tains an aiſenical ſale, very dangerous to take 
inwardly; its precipitate is a very white 
magiſtery, which is mixcd with prepared 
waters and pomatum to make fucus ; the 
flour whereof is uſed to take ſpots out of 
the face ; there are alſo ſome chymical pre- 

rations that go by this name. 

BISSE'XTILE (A.) an intercalary day thrown 

into every fourth year to adjuſt the kalendar, 

and to make it agree with the ſun's courſe, 
invented by Julius Cæſar, which cauſes this 
year to have 366 days, 

BI'STER (S.) a colour made of chimney- ſoot 

boiled, and afterwards diluted with water, 

uſed by ſome Painters to waſh their defigns, 

inftead of Indian ink, &c. 

BIT (S.) that part of a horſe's bridle that goes 

into his mouth ; al'o a ſmall or little piece of 

any thing. In the Wf-Indrer, it is the leit 
piece of ſilver coin, which goes current at. 

7 pence half penny; al'o when a pericn js 

cheated or impaſed upon, he is faid to be bit. 

31TE (V.) to hurt by griping with one's 
teeth; to cheat, impoſe upon, or deceive 
by ſpecious pretences. 

BITE (S.) a cheat, one that impoſes upon the 

credulity of another, and wrongs him ; alfo 

the hurt made in the body or fleſh of any 


fying the cutting or dividing a line in the 
middle, or into tw2 equal parts, 


creature by the teeth of another; alſo ſo 
G 3 much = 


— 
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much meat, bread, &c, as can be broken 
off at once by the teeth, is called a bite. 
BI'TTER A.) of an unpleaſant tafte ; alſo a 
ſharp and grievous affliction; any thing hard 
to be born or gone through, © : 
BI'TTERN {S.) a fowl that delights in lakes 
and fens ; a!f> a certain liquor at the ſalt 
works, which remains at the top after the 
ſalt has ſunk to the bottom, when it has 
ſtocd 11 hours to cool after boiling, 
BITUMEN (S.) a fat, combuſtible, oily mat- 
ter, found in many places, particularly about 
Babylon, and in Fudea, in the lake Aſpbal- 
fites or the dead Sea; forme bitumens ate hard, 
and uſed as coals for firing, others glutinous, 
and uſed as mortar, Noab's ark is ſuppoſed 
to be covered with this pitchy ſort, and the 
famous Babylonian walls were built with this 
mortar. 


' BITU'MINOUS (A.) of' a pitchy, clammy, 


ſulphurous, and inflammable nature. 
BI'VALVE (A.) two- ſhelled ; alſo ſuch fiſh as 


have two ſhells, as oyſters, cockles, muſcles, & c. 
BLA; (v.) to tell ſecrets, or to diſcover what 


ſhould have been kept concealed, 
BLACK (S.) according to the Newtonian Pbi- 
" loſepby, is not a colour, but abſorbs up all 
thoſe rays of light that excite what is called 
colours in us: With Painters, Dyers, &c. 
there are ſeveral ſorts of Hach, and methods 
of producing them; common Sierch calls it a 
colour, 
BLA'CK-BERRIES (S.) the fruit of the black- 
thorn tree or ſhrub. 
BLA/CKBORN (S.) in Lancaſhire, diſtant 
from London x54 computed, and 184 mea- 
ſured miles ; formerly of more note than at 
preſent, The market, which is weekly on 
Monday, is pretty conſiderable for cattle. 
BLA'CKEN (V.) to paint or daub with black; 
alſo to ſlander 4nd make a perſon look as vile 


a8 poſſible, by exaggerating a ſmall fault into | 


a great one; alſo to tell lies for the ſame pur- 
poſe, altho' no fault has been committed. 
BLA CKNESS (S.) a colour ariſing from the 
texture and ſituation of the ſuperficial parts 
of the body, as dradens or abſorbs the light 
_ f.lling on it. 
BLACK-RO'D (S.) an inftrument with a gold 
lion at the top of it, cartied by the king”: 
chief gentleman uſher, inſtead of a mace 
at the feaſt of St. George at Windſor ; he alſo 
- keeps the chapter h-uſe door when a chapter 
of the order is fitting, and during the ſeſſions 
of parliament attends the houſe of lords. 
BLACKS cr BLACK MOORS (S.) many ne- 
tions of people under or rear the equ noctial 
line, who are of a ck colour, among 
which thoſe who have ſhort curled hair are 
called Negroes. 
BLACK SMITH (S.) one who makes any 
ſort of jiron-work. 
BLADDER (S.) a fkinry ſubſtance of a ſtrorg 
texture, "vhich receives and keeps the urine 
ot ali ammals till nature diſcharges it. 


BLADE (S) the cutting part of a kniſe, ſword 


B L A 
and ſaw, &c. alſo the ſprouts or leaves of 
*gra(s, corn, &c. and ſometimes it is uſed to 
fignify a beau, ſpark, or heRoring fellow. 
BLAIN (S.) an angry red puſh in the ſkin, 
very ſore, and painful, and in times of in- 
feftion, it is a fign of the plague; when 
applied to Cattle, it is a diftemper that at- 
fes their throat, being bladders of wind 
and water that ariſe in the root of their 
tongue, which growing large choaks them, 
BLAME (v.) to find fault with, to accuſe or 
condemn any one, 
BLAME s.) juſt reproof, ſcandal, "reproach, 
imputation, favlt. 
BLA'MEABLE (A.) worthy, or deſerving to 
be found fault with. 12222 + 
BLA'MEABLENESS (S.) the deſerving blame, 
or being juſtly condemned. 
BLA'MELESSNESS s.) innocency, the being 
entirely free from fault. p 
BLANCH'(S,) a woman's name; alſo to clean 
or make white; (o, to pill or. ſhell off the 
ſkin of almonds, is to blanch them; and in 
the Miet, thoſe who anneal, boil, and cleanſe 
the money, are called b/anchers. | 
BLA'NDFORD S.) in Dor ſerſbire, is a flouriſh- 
ing borough and market town, well ſeated on 
the pleaſant banks of the Schar, having mote 
than 00 houfes, many of which are hand- 
ſomely built with ſtone. It is a thorough - 
fare in the coach · road ta Exerer. It is ſur- 
rounded with à vaſt number of gentlemens 
ſeats, which occafions its market to be wee · 
y well ſtored, on Saturday, with all manner 
of proviſtons. It is a very ancient borough 
and formerly ſent'two members to parlia- 
ment, tho* now it ſends none. It is go- 
verned by two bailiffs, who are annually 
choſe out of the aldermen, or capital bur- 
geſſes. It was burnt down by accident in 
queen Et24betb's reign, and ſoon after re- 
built: And on June 4, 1731, it was again 
reduced to aſhes, with the church and other 
publick buildings, and alſo a village beyond 
the bridge: It is now rebuilt, and by act of 
parliament ſeveral ſtreets and paffages are 
widened, particularly the market-place, and 
paſſages to the church, and the ſheep- market, 
Formerly the manufacture of band - ſtrings 
was particularly carried on here, and now 
ſtraw hats and bone lace it what employs 
great numbers. It is diſtant from London 85 
computed, and 107 meaſured miles. 
BLANDYLOQUENCE (S.) a complimenting, 
courteous ſpeaking, flattering, and ſpeaking 
a perſon fair. | 
BLA'NDISH (V.) to flatter, ſooth, or work 
upon by fair ſpeeches. 
BUA'INDISHMENTS(S.) wheed!ing ſpeeches, 
coax'ng,cajolng, fawning,careffing,flattering. 
BLANK (S) a piece of gold, filver, c. made 
re ac y to be coined; alfo any void ſpace in a 
deed or inſtrument, that is to be filled up 
with names, ſums, &c. alſo a ticket in a 
lottery, that has ro prize belonging 7 * L 


B LO 
- thoſe verſes that have no rhimes are called | ing, defiring, or propheſying that a perſon 
blank werſe ; alſo when a perſon is ſurprized | ſhall be happy, proſperous, or ſucceſsful, 
by an accuſation of doing ſomething, he | BLE'SSEDNESS (S.) happineſs, felicity, and 
ſuppoſed really was, or defired ſhould be] properly ſpeaking, is only to be enjoyed 


BLE 


ö 
armories of noble houſes, &c. by particula defect of fight, whereby a perſon is deprived 
, rizing each and all the parts by their proper | of ſenſation or perception by fight ; alſo the 
, terms; the propereſt method is to begin] ignorance, want of underſtanding, or re- 
0 with the field, and ſo go on to the charge. ſolute adherence of a perſon to any opinion 
a BLEACH (V.) to whiten, by wetting with] or practice, that in itſelf is falſe, cidiculous, 
a water or ſome proper liquor, and drying or diſhoneſt, | 
n the matter in the ſun, BLINK (V.) to ſee imperfectly, to twink'e, 
r BLEAK (A.) cold, raw, chilly. or partly ſhut the eyes. 
F BLE'AR-EYED (A.) that has the external | BLYUNKARD (S.) one that ſees imperſectly, 
of coats of the eyes very red, moiſt, and] or whoſe eyes wink or twinkle, _ 
re turned outwards, BLISS (S.) joy, happineſs, gladneſs, imagined 
1d BLEAT (V.) to cry or make a noiſe like 24 or true felicity, arifing from the enjoying 
t. lamb or ſheep. ſomething longed for or deſi ed. 
g3 BLEED (v.) to run or drop with blood; alſo | BLI'STER (V.) to cauſe bladders or bubbles 
* to open or breathe a vein, as in caſes off to riſe in the ſx n, either by fire, hot diſtem- 
ys ſwoonings, pleuriſies, &c. alſo to part with] pers, or cauterick medicines, eſpecially uſed 
$ money freely, upon propoßrg ſomething] in fevers, 

agreeable to a perſon's diſpofition, whether | BLY/STER (S.) a large bladder, or bubble in 
fs it be in gaming or any thing elſe. the ſkin, filled with wind and water, occa- 
ng BLEMISH-(V.) to pot, ftain, or ſpoil; alſo fioned by burning, ſcalding, or laying ſome 

to wound or hurt a perſon's reputation, | cauſtick medicine, as Spaniſh flies, &c. ſre- 
"rk either by ſome real bad action, or by ſlan- | queotly uſed in fevers, 

derouſly reporting ſuch of him. BLITHE or BLI/THSOME (A.) merry, plea- 
es, — (S.) a deſect, fault, or imper- ſaut, jocund, well plea ted, full of good ha- 
ne. ection. ' mour. 
= BLEND (v.) to mix, miogle, or incorporate | BLOCK (S.) a large piece of marble, · rough, 
na ſeveral things together. as it comes out of the quarry. In Mecba- j 
up BLESS (V.) to proſper, ſelicitate, or make] nicks, they are turned pieces of wood, made | 
n 2 happy; this is properly the act of God only, | for the more eaſy and eff:Qual working cf 
it 3 and when applied to men it fignifies wiſh- the 1 ſometumes it means a log or 2 
ale a 4 0 


unknown, and ſeems ſurprized ard con- 

founded, he is ſaid to be blank, 

BLA'NKET (S.) a covering for a bed, made 
of woollen cloth, commonly white. 

BLARE (V.) to melt or ſweal away in a great 
flame, like a candle that is blown by the 
wind. | 

BLASPHE ME (V.) to revile, ſpeak evil or 
prophanely of good or holy things. 

BLASPHE/'MER (S.) one who ridicules reli- 
gion, or ſpeaks evil of God and goodneſs, 

BLA/SPHEMY S.) the reproaching or d:iſho- 
nouring God, religion, and holy things. 

BLAST (V.) to fruſtrate, diſappoint, ſpoil or 
ruin a project; to hurt a perſon's character 
by defamation; to wither, ſpoil, or prevent 
fruits coming to maturity, 

BLAST (S.) a noxious, hurtful puff of wind, 
that by its ſuffocating quality poiſons and kil's 
fruit, &c: alſo a ſudden diſcharge of a quan- 
tity of gun- powder, which blows up or de- 
ſtroys whatever comes in its way; alſo th: 
wind diſcharged from a pair of bellows, &c. 

BLAZE (V.) to ſhine out like a violent fire in 
flames; to make a great noiſe in the world 
for ſome extraordinary exploit. 

BLAZE (S.) a white mark or tuft of hair in 
a horſe's face ; alſo the flaming or violent 
burning of a fire. 

BLAZON or BLAZONR (S.) in Heraldry, 

is the art of deſcribing in words the arms or 


with God in heaven. 

BLE'SSING (S.) is either the act of pronoun- 
cing good to a perſon, or it is the good it- 
ſelf, as health, proſperity, &c. 

BLE/TCHINGLEY S.) in Sarrey, an ancient 
borough: town, which ſends two members 
ta parliament, tho' it be not a market- town. 

BLIGHT (S.) a diſtemper that affects trees or 
plants in various mar ners, ſometimes the 
whole, and ſometimes only the leaves, oc- 
caſioned by an evil diſpoſition of the air, as 
too ſevere froſts, &c. 

BLIND (A.) one that has loſt his fight, or 
that was born without ; alſo any thing put 
in windows, &c, to hinder perſons from 
looking into the room ; alſo a feint or pre- 
tence, a ſhiſt or artifice, to make a perſan 
believe the contrary of what is intended. 

BLIND EXCU'SE (S.) a poor, mean, ſorry 
pretence, or excuſe, 

BLIND. FOLD (A.) one that walks with his 
eyes naturally or artificially deprived of fight; 

- alſo one thatdoes any thing purely upon ac- 
count of another*s perſuafion or recommen- 
dation, without knowing or inquiring into 
the truth, reaſonableneſs, or validity of it. 

BLIND HA/RPERS (S.) a canting name for 

thoſe impoſtors that pretend to be blind, and 

go about ſtrolling with fiddles, or pretend to 
beg, being led by a boy or a dog. 

BLINDNESS (S.) is a natural or accidental 
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A. e z and. ſoimetitney an Ignorant” b. 

pid fellow, 

BLOCKA'DE (S.) when an army, infterd- of 

"violently aſſaulting a town, only keeps men 
ed at all the avenues, to hinder provi- 
ns or aſſiſtance of any kind gong into the 

" town, or thoſe within from coming out. 

BLO'CKHEAD (S.) an ignorant, ſtupid, un- 
apprehenſive fellow, one whoſe capacity 1s 
too we-k to be improved by learning. 

BLO'CKISH A.) Rupid, dull, that cannot be 
taught or LEY 

D 8.) ſtupidity, unipprehen- 
fiveneſs, incapacity for learning. 

BLOCK U'P * to ſtop up a paſſige or cem 
munication to be with a town or caſtle, to 
hinger any perſon from going in or out ; alſo 
to ſtop up a paſſage, 

BLO'MARY (S) the firſt forge in an iron 
mill, through which the metal paſſes after it 
is melted out of the mine.] 

BLOOD (S.) that warm red liquor circulating 
throuzh the arteries and veins cf an animal's 

body. While in its own veſſels it appears 
uniform and homogereous, but when let out 
and cold ſeparates into two gifferent parts, 
one red and fibrous, which coagulates and 

becomes a fixed maſs, and is called crner; 
the other thin and trapſparent, which re 

© eairs its fluidity, ard is called the ſerum, 

and is ſpecifically heavier than the cruo-, 

which thereſore ſwims upon it. 

BLOO'DSHED (s.) murder, ſlaughter, the 
ſpilling, or cauſing blood to run out of the 
body of any creature. 

BLOO'DSHOT (S.) a diſtemper that affeQs 
the eyes, making the balls of them appear 
red or bloody. 

BLOY'DY (A.) daubed or beſmeared with 
blotd ; alſo a perſon of a crucl or revenge- 

ful difpefition, is called bloody-minded. 

BLOO'DYHAND (S.) in Hunting, -;is one of 
the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the king's (o- 
reſt, and is, when the offender is taken with 
his bande, or ſome part of his body, bloody, 
he is judged guilty of killing the deer, tho” 

he be not ſound hunting or chafing them. 

BLOOM (S) a bloſſom or flower of a tree; 
alſo the choiceſt or beſt part of a perſicn's 
liſe, while he has health and firength fo; 
action. 

BLO'SSOM (V.) to flower or put forth bloom: 
or blofſoms. 

BLOT 8.) a mark or ſtain, either upon paper 
or cloth ; alſo a fault or crime that blemiſhes 

a perſon” s character. 

BLOT (v.) to daub, ſmear, or ſtain a book, 

arment, or perſon's character. 

BLOTE v 5 0 puff or ſwell vpyanaturaſly by 
aol, &c, 

BLOW (V.) to move ſtrongly as the wind doe 
in a briſk gale, to put or ſend forth the 
wind of a man's body, by Nrongly emitting 
the breath throvgh the lips ; to open and 
ſpread like a fl wer; alſo to diſcover the 
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dervalues . eder or thing; hs it 

faid'to hh upon it | 

BLOW {(S.) a ſtripe or Aroke with. a ſtick, or 

any other matter. 

OWING (S.) the a n of the-wind: in a 

briſk gale ; alſo the diſcovering and telling a. 

ſecret is called blowing of it z alſo the ridi- 

— of a thing, is the blowing upon it; 

and the operation of making gale veſſels, is 
called blowing of glaſs, &. 

BLOW'ZE (S.) a flattifh, fat, K sd wench, 

one wha is naſty and neg!izent in her dreſs. 

BLU'BBER (S.) the fat, 1 ſubſtance of a 

whale before it is boited, from whenee the 

oil is extracted. 

BLU'BBER (V.) to cry, ſeb, and mote a 

noiſe 3 alſo the wetting or flaberiog with 

drivel and tears. 

BLUE (S.) one of the primitive colours, which, 

in Her „it cal ed azurr, 

BLUE ING s. ) the heating of metals till 

they aſſume a blue colour, particularly uſed 

by Gilders, Cc. who do it before they apply 
their gold or filver; alſo gun baxrels, buckles, 

c. are frequently blued. | 

BLUFF (A.) gern, bold, fierce, big, &. 

BLU'NDER (V.) to ftumbie, miſtake, over- 

ſee, or do a thing faultily. 

BLU”"NDER (S.) a miſtake, overfight, or fault. 

5BLU!'NDERER (8) one who makes many 

miſtakes, or fumbles as he walks, + 

BLU'NDERBUSS (S.) a ſhort gun, the barrel 
of which is commonly made ot braſe, and 
has. a large hore ; allo a careleſs, negligent, 
hecdleſs perſon. 

BLUNT (A.) any thing whoſe edge is dulled, 
or wore out, or not ſharp; alſo a-perſon 
that is fincere and plain ia his diſcourſe, 
freely reproving men for their follies, and 
does not pretend to have a greater degree of 
friendſhip for a perſon than he really has, is 
called a Hast man. 

BLUR (v.) to ſmear, blot, tain, or daub. 

BLURT (v.) to ſpeak raſhly, inconſiderately, 
and unguatdediy, that which ſhould have 
heen kept ſecret. 

BLUSH (v.) to fluſh or redden in the face 
thro* ſurprise. ſhame, ſear, or modeſty. 

BLUSH or BLUSHING (S.) a fluſhing, or 
growing red in the face, ſometimes for 
ſhame, ſometimes thro' ſurpt ze, &c. 

BLU/STER (V.) to make a noi e like a boiſ- 
terous wind ; to hector, bully, or — 82 
to great matters. 

BOAK (S.) che male kind of ſwine. 

BOARD (S.) a plank or piece of timber cut 
into ſlices ; alſo a number of governory or ci- 
refors of a corporation, commiſſoners of the 
cuſtoms, or exciſe, ot lotds of the treaſury, 
c. met together, to do the bufine's they are 
choſen for, or appointed to, are called a bcard; 

BOARD (V.) to entertain, or provide with 


guage, to enter into a ſhip by force, in or- 


| det to take or make prize of her. 


ſecrets of another ; allo when a perſon. un. 


BOA'RDES 
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BOA'RDER: ($.) one who lives with another, 
paying a certain ſum per Annum for his lodg- 

ging, victuals, and drink, &c. 

BOA'RISHNESS or BOORISHNESS (S.) un- 
mannerlineſo, ſwiniſhneſs, uncivil behaviour 
or indecent carriage. | 

BOAST (V.) to vaunt, brag, or make great 
and —— pretenſions to learning, 
art, ſkill, 

BOAT ($.)a — river- veſſel to carry paſſen. 

or goods from one place to another, 
BOA'TSWAIN S.) an officer in a ſhip, whoſe 


buſineſs is to take care of the rigging and 


tackle ; and in large ſhips, an1 ſhips of war, 
takes care of, and ſteers the long- boat, 
calls and appoints the ſeveral gangs to their 
watches and work, and puniſhes offenders 
that are ſentenced either by the captain, or a 
court martial. 

BOB (V.) to jog, touch, or give notice by 
ſome ſuch like fign ; alſo a cant word for to 

trick or cheat, 

BOB (5.) a+og or ight touch by way of fig. 
nal ; a taunt or ſcoff ; alſo a famihar con- 
traction of the name Rebert; allo in the 
Canting-Language, a ſhop-lifter's comrade, 
aſſiſtant or receiver; àlſo when a thing is 
right, pleaſant, or agreeable, it is (aid to be 
beb ; alſo a cant name for geneva. 

BO/BBIN (S.) à ſmall, neat, turned tick, 
made either of hard wood, bone or ivory, 
to weave-thread lace with, ſuch as women 
wear on the ir head- clothes, ruffles, &c. alſo. 
a certain inſtrument upon which the throw- 
ſter wirds his filk, to render it more ſuitabſe 
for the weavers uſe, &c. alſo a ſort of white 

round tape that women uſe to tie their head- 
clothes with. 

BOB. TAIL (S.) a ſhort tail. 

BU'TKLAND (S.} ſuch land as is held by 

charter, or inſtrument in writing, Which 
cannot be conveyed to another either by ſale 
or gift, but muſt deſcend to the next heir; 
an hereditary eſtate. 

BODE or FO'REBODE (V.) to ſoretel, de. 
clare, ſhe w, or indicate. 

BO DICE IS.) an ordinary ſort of ſtays worn 
by the poorer ſort of women. 

BO/DKIN (S.) an inftrument to make holes 

with alſo a pin or inftrument uſed by wo- 
men to tie or roll up their hair with, 

BY DMIN- (S.) in Cornwall, was anciently 
a very large town, and ſtill is near a mile in 
length; it is fituated between two hills in a 
very wholeſome air; the church is very ſpa- 
ou, but the living is a vicarage, in the 
gift of Sir Edmund Pridesux, Bart, It was 
formerly a ſtaple for'yarn, but that trade is 
now loſt; the market weekly on Saturday- 
is furniſhed plentifully with all manner of 
proviſions : It is a borough, governed by a 

- mayor and town clerk, aſſiſted with 12 ma- 
giftrates and 24 commoners, whoalone hive 
the power of chuſing two members to repre- 
ſent them in parkameat ; diſtant from Cen. 


BOL 
den 19 5 computed, and 263 meaſured miles, 

BO/DY (S.) in a Phyfical Senſe is that mate 
rial ſubſtance of which all the particular crea- 
tures in the world are made; and is con- 
trarily diſtinguiſhed from ſpirit, by its inca- 

pacity to think, reſolve or conclude, and 
its capacity of being divided into parts, and 
formed into different maſſes and figures, The 

old philoſophers opinions and definitions be- 
ing now rejected, eſpecially in this part of 
the world, Sir Iſaac Newton's is generally re- 
ceived, who deſcribes it to be a ſyſtem or a 
ſociation of ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, 
moveable particles, ranged ard diſpoſed in 
this or that manner, from whence reſvlt bo- 
dies of this or that form, and diſtinguiſhed by 
this or that name. In Geometry, it is any 
thing that has the dimerfions of length, 

* breadth, and thickneſs, ard particularly the 

tetrahedron, conſiſting of four triangles, the 
oQahedron, of eight, the icofihedron of 
twenty, the dodecabedron, of twelve penta- 
gons, and the cube of fix ſquares ; theſe are 
called the regular Platonick bodies, becauſe 
their fides and angles are equal. In War, 
body is an afſemblage or collection of troops; 
and in common Speech, it frequently means a 
great number of perſons ; it alſo ofrentimes 
Hgnifies 1 as ſeme - Body has ſpoiled 
my garden, Sc. 

BOG (S.) a ſoft, watry, marſhy piece of 
ground, very frequent in Ireland. * 

BO'GGLE .) to ſtammer, heſſtate, feruple, 
or refuſe to do a thing. ' | 

BO/G- LANDER of BOG-TROTTER (S.) a 

nick name given to 15% people. 

BO/JARES (S.) the common name of the 
lords of the czar of M. ſcovy's court, whoſe 
number is commonly 30, and who are the 
heads of the council of ſtate, and obliged to 

ſtay at Moſcow, and to follow the prince, 
when he goes to any other place; every 
morning they go to ſalute the emperor, and 
at coming into h.s preſence ſtrike their fore- 
head as a token of their fidelity z when they 
do abroad oa horſe- back, they tie a ſmall 
kettle dium to their caddle, which they beat 
with the handle of their whip, to give notice 
to the people to make way for them; they 
are both coun ellors of Nate, and judges in 
law ca'es, in private affa:rs; it is alſo the 
name of thoſe nobles in Tronfilvanis, who 
are the deſcendants of the illuſtrious family 
of the Viv. 

BOIL (V.) to bubble up, or ſeethe, as a pot 
doth over the fire, 

BOIL or BILE (S.) a large ſwelling, or fore in 
the fleſh. 

BOILING (S.) the violent agitation that a 
ftrorg fire excites in fluid bodies, 

BOI'STEROUS (A.) ſtormy, tempeſtuous, 
violent, furious, noiſy. 

BOLD (A.) ſtout, courageous, daring, impu- 
dent, ſaucy, troubleſome. 


BOLDxESS s.) undauntedneſs, refoluteneſs, 
coura- 


— 
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cura z alſo impudence, e, 
uneſs, troubleſomeneſs. 

BOLE (S.) certain particular ſorts of earth, 

- uſed by painters, and in the. Galenics! pre- 

. .  paration of phyſick ; they . partake of the 

nature of None, but are ſoft, fat, (riable, 
and eafily pulverized. . 

.BOLL (S.) a round ſtalk or ſtem. 

'BO/LLANDISTS (S.) a ſe& or company of 
learred jeſuits, who about the year 1641, 
begun to publiſh the lives of the ſaints, with 
critical notes for every month in the Ronan 
kalendar,of which the firſt ſix are compleated. 

. BOLO'NIAN STONE (s.) a ſoft, greyiſh, ſul- 
phurous None, found near the city Bologna 

in Italy, that has the property of becoming 
an artificial phoſphorus by being calcined; 

ſor when thoroughly burnt and carefully 

-, extinguiſhed, if expoſed for a. few minutes 
in the light, it will ſo imbibe the particles of 
the enlightened atmoſphere, that when car. 
ried into a dark place, it will appear as if it 
were a- light, and will ſo continue for a con- 
fiderable time; and upon application to the 
"light again, it may be renewed, &c. 

, ' BO'LSTER (S.) a long pillow to lay the head 
on; and in Sergey, any ſoft matter to lay 
upon, and bind up an afflicted part with. 

BOLT (V.) te faſten a door, ſhutter, &c. with 
2 bel; z in Farming, to belt meal is to fiſt 
and ſeparate it from the bran, &c. in Hunt- 
ting, when a coney is firſt ſtarted or raiſed; 

and in common Conver ſation, when a perſan 

comes rudely or unexpeRedly_ into a com- 
pany, he is ſaid to belt in. 

BO'LTER S.] a cant name for one be hides 

- * himſelf in his own houſe, or ſome privileged 
Place, and dares only peep, but not go out 

of his retreat; alſo the name - of the cloth 
thro which meal is Gfted in the mill. 

BO'LTON (S.) in Lancaſbire, whoſe market is 

N weckly on Monday: This is the ſtaple for 

he manufacture called fuflian ; diftant from 


miles 
BOLTS (8. ) in Building, are diſtinguiſhed into 

plate, round, and ſpring bolts; in a Ship, 
ting bels are uſed to bring th: planks to; in 
Common, they are inſtruments to faſten doors 
and ſhutters with, eaſily moveable upon any 
occaſion; alſo in Trade, 28 ells of canvas is 

called a bel:, 
BY' LT-SPRIT (s.) à cant namefor the noſe ; 
alſo the name of a uſeful part of the rigging 
of. a ſhip, in the ſhape of a maſt, that lies 
Noping at the head of the ſhip ; to this is 
. faſtened all the ſtages that belong to the fore- 
maſt, fore top-maſt, &c. with their bowl. 
- ings, tacks, and rigging; ſo that if a ſhip 
ſpend or drop her bo!r-ſprie by the board, her 
fore, maſt, &c. ſoon follows; and it is made 
in the ſame proportion, for length and 
bdigneſs, as the ſore maſt. 
BO Lus (S.) a morſel, gobbet, or mouthful; 


Lenden 146 computed, and 183 meaſured| 
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thicker than honey, made up of fuch ingre. 
dients as the phyfician directe, as much in 
quantity as is to be taken at once. 

BOMB (S.) a large, hollow iron ball, filled 
with gun- powder, and furniſhed with a fuſce 
or wooden tube full of combuſtible matter ; 

thus prepared, it is put into a mortar and 
diſcharged, which lights by the firing of the 
mortar, and the ſuſee burning. ſome time, 

- when it comes to the town, camp, or place 

it was directed to, it burſts, and does greater 
or leſs execution according to the place it 
falls in or upon; it is reported they were 
firſt uſed at the ſiege of Wachtendonch in 
. Guelderland, in 1588. 

BOM BA'RD (v.) to ſhoot or throw bombs 
into a town beſieged, in order to deftroy the 
houſes, beat down the citadel,” blow up the 
magazine, and do all the miſchief they can 
to the place and people. 

BOMBARDIER (S.) the engineer, or perſon 
whoſe bufineſs it is to prepare, take care of, 
manage and: fire the bombs in an army. 

BOMBA'ST (S.) the cotton plant, whoſe feed 
is like the treddles or dung of a rabbit, uſed 
by phyficians in their compoſitions; alſo high 
ſwelling language made up of great preten- 
fions and hard words, with little meaning 
and leſs ſenſe. 

BOMBYCINE (S.) a ſort of tuff made of wor- 

ſted and hair, commonly worn as mourning, 

BONA DEA (S.) the good goddeſs, called Fa- 
tua or Senta, by the ancients, held in great 
eſteem by the Remas ladies ; when a mortal, 

her name was Dry; ſhe was wife to Fan- 
nut, very remarkable for the ſobriety of her 
carriage ; they uſed to ſacrifice to her in the 
night in a little chapel, where men were not 
permitted to be preſent; this ſacrifice was 
annual, and was performed by the high 
prieſt's wife, during which time the high 
prieſt, and all other men, were obliged to 
go out of the houſe, and all male pictures 
were covered, neither was it lawful to orna- 
ment the place with myrtle, becauſe that 
was conſecrated to Venus + The ſervice began 
in the evening, and the veſtal virgins were 
ſummoned to it. 

BOND (S.) an inſtrument between two or 
more parties, containing certain conditions 
to be done and performed upon the forfeitu: e 
or penalty of double the debt or obligation. 

BO'NDAGE (S.) ſervitude, ſlavery, n 

to the will of another. 

BO'NDMAN or BO/NDSMAN (S.) one bound 

for. another under certain penalties, that 

ſomething ſhall be done or performed. 

BONE V.) a cant word to ſeize or arreſt ; 

alſo to cheat or ſtrip a perſon of his money 

or goods; alſo to ſeparate or take out the 
bones of any creature from the fleſh, 

BONE (S.) a part of the body, white, hard, 

and britile, not diſtendable; void of ſenſa- 

tion, ſupporting and ſhaping the whole body, 


2 and in Phyfcck, is a conſiſtence \ me what 


covered n a membrane called perioſteum, 
which 
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which is extremely ſenſible ; they are gene- 
rally hollow, containing an oily ſubſtance 
called marrow ; their texture conſiſts of thin 
plates lying one upon another, and they of 
fibres running lengthways, ſome to the ex- 
tremities, others not ſo far, none termina- 
ting in a direct end, but are continued tranſ- 
ver ſely, and ſmewhat arched, the fibres of 
one fide meeting and uniting with thoſe of the 
other, ſo that they are continuations of one 
another in a ſort of long ellipſes, not of equal 
but ſome longer, others ſhorter. 

BO/NFIRE (S.) a fire made in the ſtreets upon 
publick days of rejoicing, ſuch as the coro- 
nation - day, the king's birth day, &c. 

BO'NGRACE (S.) a ſort of hat, bonnet, um- 
brella, or ſcreen, worn to keep the ſun from 
tanning women and children. 

BO/NNET (S.) a work raiſed beyond the 
counterſcarp, having two forts, which form 
a ſaliant angle, and as it were a ſmall ra ve- 
lin, without any trench, about three feet 

high, ſurrounded with a double row of pa- 
lilades, ten or twelve paces diſtant from each 
other; alſo ſmall ſails ſet upon the courſes on 
the main and fore ſail of. a ſhip, when they 
are too narrow to cloath the mait, or to 
make-mare way in calm weather, 

BO/NNY (A.) ſpruce, gentee), fine, well ac- 
compliſhed, blith, or gay 

BOO'BY (S.) a filly, ignorant, ſaucy, illite- 
rate fellow, 

BOOK (S.) a collection of many particulars 
into one mals, relating to learning, ac- 
compts, &c. 

BOOK (V.) to write, or enter any thing down 

a book, ſo that it may at any time be 
ſeen; known, or remembred. 

BOO'K-BINDING (S.) the art or trade of 
collecting the | ſheets, of which a book is 
compoſed, together, ſtitching, and covering 
them in various manners, and with various 
ſubſtances, in order to preſerve; and render 
them beautiful. 

BOO'KISH (A.) one addicted to reading, ſtu- 
dious, or delighting in books. 

BOO'K-KEEPING (S.) is the art or method 
of keeping an account of all tranſactions of 
trade, the incomes and exoences of eſtates, 
and the charges and profits of a prince*'s re- 
venue, ſo that at one view the advantage or 


diſadvantage of the whole, or any particular 


part, may be. readily ſeen and diſcovered ; 
for which purpoſe that moſt excellent me 
thod called double entry, or the Italian man- 
ner, has been invented, and now generally 
practiſed by all regular accomptants, eſpeci - 
ally merchants. 

BOOK WOAM (s.) a ſmall inſect that breeds 
in books; alſo one that is a-great reader, 

BOOM (S.) a large piece of timber, iron chain, 
or other matter ſlretched croſs a river, or 
mouth of a harbour, to hinder the enemy's 
ſhips ſi om coming in; and in the Sea Lan- 
Rage, is a large pole with which they ſpread 

the clew or col ner of the fliding ſail. 


| 
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BOON. (S.) à favour, good turn, or friendly 
office; alſo ſomething aſked- for by prayer, 
petition, or requeſt, | 

BOOK (S.) a countryman, and commonly 
means a clowniſh, unmannerly perſon. 

BOO'RISH A.) rude, unmannerly, clowniſh, 
unpoliſhed, or untaught, 

BOOSE S.) ore and earth mixed together, as 
it comes out of the mine, and before it fs 
cleanſed, dreſſed, or fit to be ſmelted. 

BOOT (S.) covering for the leg, commonly 
made of leather, to ride, or walk in the dirt 
with; alſo that part of a coach-which is un- 
der the driver's ſeat; alſo in Bargarzng, 
when ſomething” is given freely; ' or more 
than the commodity, it is ſaid to be given 1 
baot ; alſo a ſort of torture to force criminals 
to confeſs what they are charged with, which 

is a Rocking ot parchment put on the leg 
moiſt, by drying it by the fire it ſhrinks very 
much, and thereby ſqueezes the leg, and 
cauſes violent pain; another ſort is made 
thus, having four ſtrong boards; two are put 
between the criminal's legs, and che two o- 
thers placed one on the fide of one leg, and 
the other on t' other, then drawingthe boards 
tight againſt the legs, by cords, they break 
the bones; alſo when there is given ſome- 
thing over and above in exchange, tis ſaid to 
be given te bet, or more than the bare price. 

BO-O'TES (S.) a conſtellation in the northern 
hemiſphere,near the pole itſelf z Prolemy makes 
23 ſtars in it, Tycho 28, and Flamfleed 45. 

BOO'/TH S.) a hut or cottage; run up ſlightly 

with-boards, to ſell goods in a fair, exhibit 

plays or drolls, ſhew ſtrange creatures, Ec. 

BOO TLESS (S ) unprofitable; to no purpoſe, 

vain or foohſh, | 

BOO TV (S.) ptunder, ſpoil, prize; ao a 

cant word ſigniſy ing a pretence to one thing, 

and at the ſame time intends and does the 
contrary, in order to cheat, impoſe upon, 
and draw in a perſon to lay wagers, play at 

ſome e, &c. 

BO- PEEP (Part.) the ſtanding hid and look - 

ing out privately, for fear of being ſeen; & c. 

BO'RAX'(S.) a mineral ſalt, uſed in ſoldering, 

» brazing, and caſting gold and other metals, 

called by the ancients chryſocolla; it is allo 

uſed in medicine, and to compole fucus for 
the hd'es. 

BO'RDER (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary, fo 

called, becauſe it hems in, or ſurrounds the 

field; it is eſteemed the mark of protection, 
favour,, and rewards, beſtowed by kings 

upon their favourites, as a ſure defence a- 

gainſt their enemies, it muſt be about one 

fixth part of the breadth of the ſhield. Alſo 

the end, egde, or limits of a garment or a 

country; with the Printers, an ornament of 

flowers; ſcrolls, &c. ſet about the edges of 
ſmall compoſitions ; with the Fluri, thiſe 
leaves that ſtand about the middie thrum of 

a flower; with Gardeners, the edges of gar- 


— 


| 


den beds, with box, thriſt, &c. X 
3 © BO'RDER 


B'O'S 
.BO'RDER.{(V.)/.to. ornament the edges or 


„ © Kirts of things. | 
9 — * (8.) ſuch people as inhabit the 


-. utmoſt confines of one country, and fo are 
neareſt to thoſe of another. 

BORE (S.) the hollow or cavity of 2 tun, 
large or (mall. 


BORE(V, Je wales a hole or hollow'ſpece in | 


any matter whatever, as to bore "trees for 
water - pipes, pumps, &. 

O RBAIL. CA.) of or belonging to n 
ſo in Aftronemy, A is, Taurus, Gemini, Can. 


ter, W 15 8 eue callod — ſix bereal 


' BOREAS (8. now the north owt; but for. 
mercly figni the north- caſt wind at the 
time of the ſammer ſolftice. 

- BOREE' (S.) a fort of French dates; . 
ſed of three ſteps joined together with two 


motions, and begun with a crotchet rifing ; |. 


the firſt couplet contains twice four-mea- 
ſures, and the ſecond twice eight; it confiſts 
ok a balance. ſtep and a coupee. ; 

To be BORN (V.) to be brought into the world 
or diſcharged from the womb, &c. alſo to 
be permitted, ſuffered or endured, e 
50 ROUGH or BU'RROW (s.) alarge vil; 

lage or corporate town, that is not a city 
und which ſends one or more 4 
parliament, - | 
"BOROUGH: + - BRIDGE - or BURROW. 
BRIDGE (S.) in the Weſt Riding of Verl. 
ſpire, is a corporation, market, and poſt- 
ton that ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; it is but of ſmall extent, being about 
three furlongs long, and as many broad; it 
hats a good market on Saturdays, and ſtands 
on the ſhore of the Ure, over which is a 
very high ſtone bridge; it is 160 computed, 


and 204 meaſured miles diſtant from London, | 


BORROW: (V.) to take up money or goods 
upon credit, in order to pay or return it to 

them again in kind or value. 

BO'RROWER (S.) a perſon that gets or de 
fires the uſe of his friends or acighbours's 
money or goods by conſent. 

BO'SCAGE 8.) a place ſet with trees, ben 
or thickcet; in Low, maſt, or ſuch food as 
woods and trees afford the cattle ; in Paint- 
fog, a table or picture that repreſents much 
wood or trees, 

BO'SK V A.) fuddled, half or quite drunk. 

BO'SOM (S.) that part of the body that con- 
tains or incloſes the heart 3 and figuratively 

means taking the greateſt, care, or puttiog 
the higheſt value upon a thing ; eſpecially in 

the ſcripture; as the wife of our 2 La- 
gars was carried into Abrabam's boſom. 

BO/SPHORUS (S. the geographical name of 

2 ſtreight or narrow en, of which the moſt 
noted are the Boſpborus of Thrace, vulgarly 
called the ſtreights of Conflantrneple, and the 
Cymmerian Boſobor un, generally called the 
ſtreights of X. ba. ö 

BO'SSAGE. or BO CAC E (s.) in Arclutetture, 


BOT 


building, to be afterwards carved with 
ſhields, capitals,” arms, &c. Sometimes 
ruſtick work is ſo called. 

BO'STON (S.) in Liscalaſbire, an ancient, fa- 
mous town, built on both ſides the river 
Witham, over which there is a high wooden 
bridge, a little below which the river falls 
into the ſex; it has 23 commodious haven 
for ſhips, and two markets weekly on Wed. 
neſday and Saturday; its church is very 
large and beautiful; the tower which is 280 


the tower has 365 ſteps, and the church g: 
windows and 12 pillars, It is a town cor- 
porate, governed by a mayor and 12 alder. 
| men, and. ſends wo members to parliz. 
ment; it is diſtant from London go compu- 
ted, and 114 meaſured miles. ma.” 
BO'SWORTH ($. ) in Zuicefter ſpire, an ancient, 
pleaſant , town, ſitusted upon a bill, in a 
| - wholeſome air and fruitful ſoil,” bath for 
corn and graſs, having a good market 
weck'y on Wedneſday z about three miles 
ſrom this town was fought the decifive bat. 
tle between Heary VII. and Richard III. it 
is diftant from- London 83 — and 
toæ meaſured miles. ; 
BOTA'NICK- or BOTA'NICAL (A.) of or 
belonging to herbs or plants, 


+ | BOTA/NICKS or BO/TANY (S.) the ſcience 


| | of herbs and plants, which ſearches into the 
ſeveral ſpecies or kinds, te: ching how to dil. 
tinguiſn their forms, virtues, and forts, 

BO'/TANIST (S.) one who ſtudies the nature, 
production and virtues of plants and-herbs. 

BOTANO'LOGY (s.) the ame of herbs 
and plants, 

BOTCH S.) a — piers — on 2 Far- 
ment to ſtop à hole ; alſo an ordinary, bad 
piece . alſo an ulcer or 
ſore. 

BOTCH (V.) to mend old cloaths, _— 
after a ciumſy, bad manner. 

BO'TCHER (S.) a mean, pacing dds or 
bungling workman at any ſort of bufineſ(s, 
and in particular, a taylor that makes up or 
mends old cloaths. 

BOTH (Part.) ſignifies two in number, or as 
well one party, fide or thing as the other, 
BOTTLE (S.) a veſſel to hold liquor, of vari- 

ous fizes and forms, commonly made of glaſs. 

BO'TTOM (s) the loweſt part of a thing, or 
that it ſtands or is built upon. 

BO'TTOMLESS (A.) a thing without a bot - 
tom, or that is ſo deep that the bottom can- 
not be known or found out. 

BO'TTOMRY-or BOTTOMREE” (S.) a fort 
of uſury, founded upon the ſafe return of 2 
ſhip from the voyage ſhe is ſent upon, which 
is, that the maſter, purſer, &c. takes up 3 
certain ſum of money to trade with, at the 
rate of 20, 30, or 40 per Cent. to de repaid 
at the ſaſe return of the ſhip; but if ſhe 
founders, is taken, &c. the lender loſes both 


a large, rough, unwrought ſtone laid in 3 


principal and jnterctt, 
12 > BO'TTONY 


foot high, ſerves — — or mariners; 


d 2 needs d 


* 
1 


— 


BOW 


BO/TTONY (S.) one of the croſſes in Heral. 
dry; whoſe: top and bottom are formed like 
what is called clubs in cards. 


BOTS (S.) a ſort of worms or grubs that tot - 


ment the furdaments of horles, and eat up 

the graſs upon bowling greens. 

B3OUGER (S.) the thicker part of a caſk or 
bo 


BOUGH (S.) a branch or ſmall part of a tree. 
BOUGHT (A.) any thing purchaſed with 


money. 

BOUNCE (S.) the ſudden noiſe or crack of 
confined gunpowder, &c. alſo the buff, 
brag, or ſwaggering of a bully or great pie - 


tender, | 

BOUNCE (V.) to ſwagger, boaſt, crack, ſtump, 
or pretend to great matters; alſo the ſudden 
burſting of a fire-rocket, &c. 

BOUN/CER (S.) a bully or hectoring bravado. 

BOUND (v.) obligated to perform ſome con- 
tract or duty; alio to be tied, chained, or 
faſtened to a place; alſo to limit, reſtiain 
or terminate the power, juriſdiction, or au- 
thority of an officer, magiſtrate, or meſſen- 
ger; to ſet up marks how far a country, 

ovince, or pariſh extends, 

BOU'NDARY (S.) whatever limits the extent 
of a country, province, pariſh, office, or 
commiſſion. 

BOU'NDEN (A.) obligated to do or perform 
(omething. a 

BOU'NDLESS (A.) unlimited, without any 
reſtraint, 

BOUNTEOUS or BOUNTIFUL (A.) chari- 

+ table, benevolent, kind, generous, iree, 
open- hearted. 

BOU'NTEOUSNESS or BOUNTIFULNESS 
(S.) liberality, generoſity, kindneſs, chari- 
tablene(s, open · heart edne ſo. 

BOUNTY (S.) liberality, kindne's, &c. 

BOU'RGEMASTERS or BURGMESTERS 
(S.) the principal magiſtrates in the cities of 
Germany, Holland, and Flanders, to whom 
belong the government, adminiſtration of 
juſtice, policy, and finances; in different ci- 
ties their authority is different, each having 
its particular laws and ſtatutes, and is much 
the ſame with aldermen in England, 

BOURN or BURN (S.) and old common name 
for a ſmall tiver, or rivulet ; from whence 

towns built near them are often called, as 
Sttenburn, Cc. 

BOUT (s.) a trial endeavour, attempt; alſo 
a battle or fighting match. 

BOU'TEFEU (S.) a common incendiary, one 
who practiſes ſetting houſcs on fire, ſowing 
ſedition, &c. 

BOW (s.) an inſtrument of war uſed before 
the invention of guns: The croſs. boww ill 
remains, and is uſed to ſhoot pigeons, hares, 
and deer, though prohibited, being ſo con- 
trived, that it will carry a bullet or bullets a 
confiderable diſtance, and do execution; the 
Mathematicia«s uſe an inſtrument called a 
dew, to projet the ſphere, and draw large 


BRA 


draughts of ſhips, &c. alſo the name of an 
inſtrument formerly uſed by navigators, but 
now laid afide ; that part of a ſhiþ that be- 
gins at the loof, and compaſſing it ends at 
the ern is ſo called, In Scriptere, it me- 


taphorically ſignifies ſtirength, protection, de- 
ſtruction, &. | 

BOWE (S.) in Dewonfbire, a ſmall but 
neat town, with a considerable market on 
Thuriday ; diſtant from London 1531 compu- 
ted, and 180 meaſu ed miles. 

BO WELS (S.) the guts; and metapborically, 
to be tender hearted or charitable, is to have 
bexve's of compaſhon. 

BO'WER (S.) a ſmall arbour, or light parlour 
in a graden, made up of twigs of trees and 
greens, to ſhade the ſun from thoſe who fit 
in it to regale themſelves, 

BOWL (S.) a ball of wood made to play with 
upon a green, &. alſo a Veſſel of ſmall ca- 
p«city, uſed to lade up water from one veſ- 
ſel to another, &c. alſo a large cup made of 
gold, filver, china, wood, glaſs, &c. to con- 
tain a quantity of liquor ſufficient for ſeveral 
perſons, and which uſually is compounded of 
ſpicituows liquors mixed with water, ſugar, 
the juice of lemons, &c. ſometimes called 
punch, ſometimes cool tankard, &c. 

BOWL (V.) to throw, toſs, or play with or 

at bowls on a green, bare, &c. 

BOW-LE'GGED A.) crooked-legged, c. in 

ſuch a manner, that the feet or ancles come 

cloſe togeiher, but the calves, &c. are diſtant 
or much ſtretched frem one another. 

BOW'SE (V.) to carouſe, or drink much, to 

delight in wine, ſtrong beer, &c. 

BO WYER (S.) one whoſe trade is to make 

bows and arrows fit for archery. 

BOX S.) a ſmall cheſt or caſket to put money 

or jewels in; alſo a large ſort to put /ervants 

cloaths, linen, &c. in ; alſo a tree pleaſant 
for its greenneſs, the wood whereof is mucl 
uſed to make mathematical inſtruments. 

BOX (V.) to fight with hands or fiſts, without 

any other weapon. 

BOY (S.) the male kind of the human ſpecies, till 
he is about 15 years old, is ſo called. 

BOV “ISH (A childiſh, acting like a boy, 
without much judgment, ſkill, er know«- 
ledge ; alſo delighting in toys and baubles. 

BRA BBLE (V.) to prattle, ſquable, wrang- 
gle, &c. 

BRACE (V.) to tie, bind, encompaſs or draw 
down tight with cords, &c. 

BRACE (S.) a faftening or cramp-iron for 
beams or ſtones; alſo a meaſure at Yenice, 
one yard 95 parts of an Egli ell; alſo the 
thick thongs of leather upon which a coach 
hangs ; alſo the two ropes belonging to the 
yards of a ſhip, whoſe office is to ſet them 
ſquare, or even acroſs the ſhip ;z in Hunting, 
it is the number two, 

BRA'CED (A.) tied down, or well faſtened ; 
in Heraldry, the intermirgling of three che- 


veronel: in the baſe of the e.curcheon. 


_ \ oj 
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-BRA'CELET (s.) an ornament for womens 


-- wrifts or arms; alſo apiece cf defenfive ar. 
for a ſoldier's arm, 


"BRA'CHIAL (A.) of or pertaining to the arm, 


as the brachial artery is the great artery that 
runs down the arm, &. , 
BRA'/CHMANS, BRA'MENS or BRA*'MINS 


(8) a tec of Gymnoſophiſts or {ndion phi- 


loſophers, famous in the works of the an- 
” cients : They lived partly in woods, where 
they conſulted the ſtars, and improved them- 
ſelves in the knowledge of nature; partly in 


ple morality ; they believed that the fouls of 
men paſſed into beaſts, eſpecially oxen, de- 
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| members to parliament ; but upon petition, 
complaining of the charge, they were ex. 
cuſed, upon paying five marks; They bave 
niany privileges, ſuch as holding a weekly 
market, &c. It is diſtant from London about 
135 computed,” and 177 meaſured miles. 
BRADS{(S,) long, thin, lender nails, uſed to 
drive into thin fir, and other boards, to kee 
them from ſplitting, having no heads, and 
are drove down within the ſurface of the wood. 


BRAG (V.) to boaſt, vaunt, or pretend to 
great matters of wealth, ſkill, or learning. 


ties, to adviſe princes, and teach the peo- BRAG or BRAGGADO CIO (S.) a noiſy, 


pretending, ſwaggering fellow, that is not 
able to perform what he pretends to. 


ſpiſed death, and placed happine's in deſpi- [BRAID (S.) afmall, narrow ſort of lace-uſed 


fing the gifts of fortune, The ancient phi- 
 loſophers uſed to go often into Indra to con- 

' fult the Gymnoſophiſts, from whom it is 

© Cuppoſed Pythagorar learned the opinion of 
the merem;ſychofis ; the preſent Banians are 
a ſet of prieſts called Brachmans. | 

BRACHY*GRAPHY (S.) the art of wirting 
ſhort- hand. 

BRACHY'/LOGY (S.) brevity, ſhortneſs of 
ſpeech, conciſeneſs of expreſſion. 

BRACK (S.) a favlt, crack, flaw, or part 
broken in any thing, uſually applied to cloth 
when ſmall rents have been made in it. 

BRA'CKETS (S.) ſupports put under ſhelves, 
or other flight work, as coverings, &c. with 
the Shipwrights, ſmall knee- timbers that ſup- 
port the galleries, gratings at the head, &c 

BRA'CKISH (A.) ſaltiſn, any liquid mixed 
with a moderate quantity of ſalt. 

BRA'/CKLEY (S.) in No chempter ſhire, on the 
bank of the Ouſe, an ancient large town cor- 
porate, in which are two pzr.ſh churches ; it 
formerly had a college, which is now uſed 
for a free- ſchool ; is governed by a mayor ard 
aldermen, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; but its market on Weeneiday is but 
mall, oceaſioned by the remcval of the wool 
from it, for wh ch it uſed to be the ſtaple of 
the country; d ſtant from London 48 com- 
puted and $7 meaſured miles. 

BRA/DFIELD (S.) in Ex, a town whoſe 
mat ket is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 

Lenden 39 computed, and 49 meaſured miles, 

BRA'DFORTH or BRA/DFORD (S.) a town 
in the . Riding of Norkfire, whoſe market 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 

145 compuyfed, and 183 meaſured miles, 
BRA'DNINCH or BRA'DNIDGE (S.) in De- 
bie this town conſiſts of three parts, 
che feef the manor, and the borough ; the 
fee confiſts of freeholders, who are to attend 
the lord's court twice a year to make preſent. 
ments; the manor conſiſts of ſuch as hold 
their lands of their lord by fine, which they 
pay every three weeks, as they can agree ; 
the borough, that holds a charter under the 
lord, by which they challenge a power to 
chuſe a mayor annual'y, who has the yo. 
vernment cf the place, and is a juſtice of 
the peace by his office. It anciently ſent two 


for ornamenting womens ſhoes, bed curtains, 
&c. alſo a lock of hair wove or plaĩted. 

BRAID (v.) to plait, weave, or curl the 
hair, Kc. wot 8 

BRAIN (S.) generally means that large, ſoft, 

- whitiſh maſs contained in the cranium or 
ſkull, wherein all the organs of ſenſe termi- 
nate, and in the opinion of many, the ſoul 
refides, 

BRAINLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, fooliſh, 
filly, wild, extravagant. 

BRAT'NSICK (A.) mad, frenzical, diſcompoſed 
in mind, love - ſick, fickle, irreſolute, wavering, 

BRAVNTREE (S.) in Ee, a town whoſe 
market is weekly on Wedneſday, which is 
well furniſhed with corh and provifions ; here 
thoſe woollen manuſactures called bays and 
ſays are made in great abundance, and ex- 
ported to Portugal and Spain; 34 computed 
and 42 meaſured miles from Lenden. 

BRAKE {S,) an inftrument to dreſs hemp or 
flax with; alſo a name of female fern ; allo 
a ſharp bit or ſnaffle for horſes, &c. 

BRA'MBER (S.) in Sex, a borough-town 
ſo much reduced, that there are ſcarce 20 
houſes in the town, nor any of the inhabi- 
tants above the degree of a beggar, and yet 
it ſends two members to parliament : The 
poverty of this place makes them ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of being bribed in their elections 
of parliament men. 

IBRA'MBLE (S.) a wild, prickly ſhrub, 

BRA'MPTON (S.) in Cumberland, a mall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday : 
Th Hands of this town are tor the moſt part 
demeſne, and the lord keeps here yearly a 
court leet, and two of frank pledge for the 
whole barony of Gillifland. The town is 
now all cuſtomary tenants or demeſne; it is 
diſtant from London 225 computed, and 237 
meaſured miles, 

BRAN (S.) the huſky part of corn when 
ground; alſo an addition to the name of a 
place at or near a river, as Branfton, Sc. 

BRANCH (S.) a part of a whole thing ifſuing 
from a common ſtock, as the arm or 
of a tree; a child, grand-child, &c, in # la- 
mily ; alſo the horn of a ſtag*s head, or the 


Moot or of a church candleſtick, c. 
2 ö BRANCH 
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BRANCH (V.) to ſpread abroad, or divide 
into parts, as trees, families, &c. 

BRAND (S.) a burning log, or ſmall ſtick ; 
alſo a mark of diſgrace for ſome vile or dif. 
obliging action done againſt the common- 
wealth; alſo any thing that gives a perſon 
an infamous name or character. 

BRAND (V.) to mark or burn with an iron, 
eſpecially for criminal matters. 

BRA'/NDISH (V.) to flouriſh, wave or ſhake a 
(word, &c. in a vaunting manner. 

BRA/NDON (S.) in Suffolk, had formerly a 
market weekly on Thurſday, which is now 
diſcontinued z yet is remarkable, 1. For its 
convenient fituation upon the Owſe, having 
both a bridge and a ferry over it, ſor the 
conveying goods to and from the iſle of Eh. 
2. For its three annual fairs on February 14, 
June 11, and November 11. 3. For being 
the lordſhip and eſtate of the biſhop of Eh. 
Diſtant from Londen 67 computed, and 78 
meaſured miles, ; 

BRA'NDY (S) a ſtrong fpirituous liquor, dif. 
tilled from grapes, wine, molaſſes and malt. 

BRA/NGLE (V.) to quarrel, diſpute, contend, 
ſcold, brawl, &c. 

BRASS (S.) a compound or made metal, uſu- 
ally of lapis calaminaris and copper, though 


i ſome alchymiſts make it of other ingredients; 
* the ancient hiſtorians have made a great b. dle 
| about Corinthian braſs, pretending it w-s 2 
N compoſition of common braſs, gold and fil- 
„ ver all run together, with which the famous 
Greek ſtatuaries and ſounders made ſome of 
5 the celebrated figures of antiquity; but o- 
| thers of more diſcretion and better inquiry 
reject this account; the Syriack tranſlation 
4 of the bible ſays, that Hiram made the veſ- 
4 ſels for Solomon's temple of Corinthian braſs. 
TI BRA'SSY (A.) partaking of the nature of, or 
like to braſs, 
2 | BRAT (S.) a contemptuous name for a fro- 
jt ward child, or one of mean extraction. 
5 BRAVE (A.) gallant, couragious, Rout, re- 
1 ſolute, bold, daring. 
* BRAVE (V.) to bully, hector, dare, affront, 
as to hold out reſolutely. 
BRA'VERY (S.) couragiouſneſs, reſoluteneſs, 
all undauntedneſs ; alſo finery, gallantneſs, &c. 
= BRA'VO or BRAVA'DO (S.) a bully, a hec- 


Piet impudent fellow, a mercenary Ar. 


BRAWL (V.) to ſcold, wrangle, quarrel, chide, 
find fault. 

BRAWN (S.) the fleſh of a boar, ſouſed or 
pickled, with which tavern keepers uſually 
treat their cuſtomers at Chriſtmas. 

BRA'WNY (Ag ſtrong, robuſt, finewy, luſty, 
vigorous, 

BRAY v.) to cry out, or make a noiſe like 
an aſs ; to pound or break in a mortar. 

BRAZE (V.) to mend a crack, ſtop up a hole, 
or ſolder with braſs, or a compoſition of 
braſs and tin 3 ſometimes of braſs and filver, 


L 


ö 


or botax and reſin ; in the operation great 
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care muſt be taken to lay the edges, ſo that 

each part may be touched with the ſolder, 

which is melted over a- clear fire, 

BRA'ZEN (A.) a veſſel made of braſs ; alſo 
a fooliſh, bold, impudent fellow, or naughty 
woman, | 

BRA'ZIER (S.) à maker or dealer in braſs 
ware, as pots, candlefticks, &c. 

BREACH (S.) a hole made in a wall by the 
enemy, in order to get into, and take the 
town, city, or caſtle ; alſo a quarrelling be- 
tween two or more friends ; alſo the break- 
ing of the bank of a river, whereby the water 
overflows the country, 

BREAD (S.) the common food of moſt coun« 
tries, made of different ſorts of corn, &c. 
and is ſometimes put for all the neceſſories 
of human life, eſpecially in the ſcriptures, 

BREADTH (S.) one of the common defini- 
tions of body, figure, or extenſion, and re- 
lates particularly to the conſtituting a plane 
or ſurface, in a Geometrical Senſe 5; whereas 
length, abſtractedly confidered, makes only 
a line or mere diſtance, but breadib, being 
never alone, determines how much ſpace the 
area of any thing takes up. 

BREAK (V.) to divide or part any thing aſun- 
der rudely or by accident ; alſo to become a_ 
barkrupt or inſolvent ; alio to take out part 
of a ſhip's cargo, is to beat bulk; ſo in 
Forti fication, to open the trenches, or begin 
the works towards carrying on a fiege ; or 
to lay the foundation of a wall, houſe, caſ- 
tle, battery, &c. is to break ground; ſo to 
train or manage a horſe, dog, &c. js to break 
him fit for ſome game or other purpoſe, 

BREAST (S.) in Anatomy, that fleſhy protu- 
berant part of the body with which women 
ſuckle their children, much more vifible and 
uſeful in women than men; the fize is not 
only different in different women, but at 
different times in the ſame women, being 
always much the largeſt in geftation and 
lactation; its form is globous, having a 
point or pipe in the middle, vulgarly called 
the nipple, the extremity whereof is perfo. 
rated, to which reach the lacteal tubes. 

BREA'ST-PLATE (S.) a piece of armour 
wore on the front of a perſon's body. 

BREAST. WORK (S.) in Architefure, a wa 
or ditch built about four foot high. 

BREATH (S.) the air received and diſcharged 
by any animal, by the dilatation and com- 
preſſion of the lungs, 

BREATHE V.) to gently receive and diſ- 
chat ge the external air, 

BREA'THLESS (A) dead, without life or 
motion. 

BRECKNOCK (S.) the county town of Breck- 
nockſvire, ſeated at the meeting of the rivers 
Hedney and Uſte, over which is a good ſtone 
bridge ; it is a place of great antiquity, and 
at preſent a very large bailiwick town, con- 
taining three pariſh churches, one of which 
is colleg ate; ity houſes are well built, and 

Was 
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. was once defended by a caſtle; and a ſtrong 
wall ; it is governed by two bailiffs, 15 al- 
" dermen, two chamberlains, a town clerk, 
c. ſends one member to parhament, is 
well inhabited, bas the affizes held here, en 
joys a good trade ir clothing, has wo mar- 
kts weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
which are well ſupplied with corn, cattle, 
c. About two. miles from this town is a 
large meer or pool, ſome miles in compaſs, 
called Brecknock-mecr, where formerly ſtood 
a large city, which was ſwallowed up by an 

earthquake; it is 123 computed, and 161 
meaſured miles diſt int from London. 

BRE/CKNOCKSHIRE (S.) in Sourb. Malu, is 
generally very mountainous, ſome of which 
are exceeding high and craggy, particularly 
Meonuchdenny- bill, and therefore by ſome 
nick-named Break-neck ſbire ; yet there are 
ſeveral fruitful plains and valleys in it, where 
cattle feed and corn grows plentifully, The 
La. and Wye are the two rivers that run 

rough and water it, which are ftored with 
great plenty of excellent ſalmon, trouts, &c. 
It has 61 pariſh churches and four market- 
towns, ard ſends one member to parliament ; 
is in Lad. dioceſe ; is about 106 miles in 
circumſercnce, and has about 6000 houſes, 

BREECH (S.) the buttocks, or that part of 
the body we fit on; alſo the hinder part of 
a ſmall or great gun. 

'BREE/CHES S.) that part of a man's cloath- 
ing that covers h.s thighs, private parts, and 
buttocks, 

BREED (V.) to produce or bring forth young ; 
alſo to nouriſh, bring up, or educate, 

BREEDING S.) producing, nouriſhing, edu 
cating ; #Iſo manners or behaviour. 

BAEEZ E (S.) a biiſk or freſh gale of wind 
blowing from the land or ſea ; alſo an inſeQ 
called the gad-fiy or horſe-fly, 

BRE/NTFOKD, BRANDFORD or BRA'YN. 
FORD (S.] in Middirſex; it is but a cha- 
pelry or hamlet to Hanwel/, yet bath a good 
weekly market on Tueſday : This town en- 
Joys a- very good trade, occaſioned by its 
being the great thoroughfare of the weitern 

road from and to Londen, and its having the 
advantage of the Thomes coming near it; it 
confiſts of two ſtreets or parts, the Old and 
the New, which makes the whole very long, 
and is 8 computed, and 10 me:ſured miles 
diſtant from London. 

BREVE (S.) in M. ct, is a long note of the 

. quantity of two bars, or common meaſures, 
and now commonly wrote with the charac- 
ter O. 

BRE'VIARY (S.) a fort of maſs or prayer. 
book, uſed by the church of Rome, Ce. at 
different hours of the day ; the office called 
mattins was formerly ſaid in the night; the 
lauds began at ſun r:fing, or fix o'clock ; 
the prime, the tierce, the ſexte and the 
nones, are ſo called from the reſpective divi- 
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fun-ſet; and the compline aſter 9 o'clock ; 
the cuſtom cf divine ſervice at different hours 
in the courſe of the 24, is very ancient in the 
weftern church; they were fi:ſt called the 
clas, and afterwards the breviary, from its 
being a collection and epitome of all the 
prayers, confiſting of pſa!ms; leſſons out of 
the ſcriptures, and homilies out of the fa. 
thers, or the lives of ſome ſaints ; both the 
clergy and laity practiſe ſaying the breviarie 
at home, when they cannot go to church, 

MENTS (S.) an extract of a writing, deed, 


caſe, &c. 
BREVIT V (S.) ſhortneſs, conciſeneſs, brief- 
neſs in words or writing. 

BREW (V.) to mix, manage or order liquors, 
but commonly rheans the making drink, 

firong or ſmall, from malt. 

BRE'WER (S.) a mixer of different drinkable 

liquors, in order to make them palatable ; 

2 — perſons who make ale, 

, &c, from t, for ick ſale, are 

{s called. : e 

ERE'WBSS or BRE'wWIs (S.) biſcuits or cruſts 

of bread ſoaked in the liquor and fat of 

bailing meat. 

BEW. HOUSE (S.) the piace or office where 

drink is made from malt, &c. 

BRE'WOOD (S.) a ſmall, but pretty town in 
Sto ford ſbire, Whoſe market is weekly on 
Tueſday : The biſhop of Liechſeld is lord of 
the manor ; it is diſtant from London 161 
computed, and 127 meaſured miles, 

BRIBE (V) to give gifts to s perſon to do ot 
forbear an action he ought to forbear to do, 

BAIBERY (S.) the art of corrupting a perſon 
by gifts, large promiſes, &c, to do contra y 

' to his duty. 

BRICK (S.) thoſe pieces of baked clayey 
erth with which common houſes are built 
alſo a long, thin, narrow loaf, which the 
bakers commonly make very cruſty, 

BRI'CK-BAT (S.) a piece of broken brick. 

BRI'CK-KILN (S.) the place where bricks are 
burnt, baked, or hardned by fire, to fit 
them for the uſe of building, &c. 


or marriage. 

BRIDE (S.) a ne married woman, 

BRID'EGROOM (S.) a new-married man of 
the-huſband of the bride. 

BRIDGE (S.) a paſſage or place made or built 
of wood, ſtone, brick, &c. to paſs or go 
over a river, ditch, valley, or any place 
otherwiſe unpaſſable, 

BRI'DGEND S.) a pretty large town in Gla» 
morganfhire, ſeated on the river Ogmore, 
which parts it into two parts, which are 
joined by a hrge tone bridge ; it hath a 
good market weekly on Saturday, and is 
135 computed, and 176 meaſured miles 
diftant from London, 7 

BRI'DGE-NORTH (S.) a large, ancient mar- 


ket and borough-town in Sbropſbire. parted 


ons of the day ; the veſpers are ſaid after 


by the river Severn into two put ts, 2 


BRI DAL. (A.) ſomething belonging to a bride | 
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a upper and the lower, which are united by a} 
$ large ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, which 
: hath a gate, a gatehouſe, and ſome houſes on 
0 it. The fituation is both pleaſant and health - 
0 ful for dwelling, and commodious for trade, 
e by the navigableneſs of the Severn, which 
f runs through it, It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets 
A well paved with pebbles : It is a very ancient 
e corporation enjoying many great privileges, 
7 being free from paying pantage, toll and cuſ- 
tom, to any other towns, and receives from 
, many, It is governed by two bailiffs, who 
ate elected annually. out of the 24 aldermen, 
f. together with a recorder, a town-clerk, and 
other inferior officers, The bailiffs, for the 
I, time being, are lords of the manor for the 
, town and liberties, It ſends two members to 
parliament, who are choſe by the burgeſſes. 
le Its market, which is very large, is weekly on 
3 Saturday, It hath four fairs annually, two] 
e, whereof ars very great and laſt three days 
re each, to which perſons from all parts of the 
kingdom reſort to buy and fell horſes, black 
ts cattle, ſheep, &c, and particularly large quan- 
of tities of hops; almoſt all ſorts of manufac- 
tures are carried on here, It has two large 
re pariſh. churches, but the ſettled income of 
; the miniſters is but ſmall, the ancient reve- 
in nues being whol'y alienated by the ſtatutes 
on of diſſolution, Here is a free- ſchool for the 
| of burgeſſes ſons, which alſo ſends and main» 
01 tains 18 ſcholars at the univerſity of Oxford. 
| It is diſtant from Londen 108 computed and 
of 14; meaſured miles. | 
do, BRVDGE-WATER (S.) a large populous town 
ſon in Somerſetſhire, on the river Parret, which 
a'y hath a good bridge over it, conſiſting of 
th:ee large arches, It is well frequented both 
yey by traders and merchants, the river being ca 
lt pable of bearing ſhips of 100 tons, It is go- 
the verned by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, 
two bailiffs, 24 comman-council men, and 
| other inferior officers. It ſends two mem 
are bers to parliament, hath a market weekly on 
flit Thurſday and Saturday, and three fairs an- 
. nually ; hath a very large, handſome church. 
ide and is diſtant from Loades 116 computed, 
and 143 meaſured miles, 
ERTDLE (v.) to reſtrain, manage, or keep in 
n of good order ourſelves or others; to curb or 
keep in ſubjeQion. 
built BRVDLE S.) that part of a horſe's furniture 
r go that goes into his mouth and about his head, 
place wherewith he is guided according to the will 
of the rider. 
Glas *RIDLINGTON or BU'!RLINGTON (s.) a 
more, pretty large town in the Ea(t Riding of York- 
| are Hire, about five furlongs in length, ſituated 
th a on a Creek of the ſea, where is « very ſafe 
d is harbour for ſhips, and i uſed by the cliers. 
miles It is a place of good trade, having a very 
commodious key for lading and unl-ding of 
mar- goods, and has a large market w- ekly on 
__ Saturday, Two acts of parkament, cne n 
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BRIGANTTNE (S.) a ſmall, 
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time, have been paſſed for repairing the 
piers of this harbour, in order to tender it 
ſtill more uſeful; it is diſtant from Londen 
161 computed, and 205 meaſured miles... 
BRI'DPORT (S.) in Dorſerſpire, at a little diſs 
tance from the ſea ſhore, is ſituate between 
two ſmall rivers. It is a borough and mar- 
ket town, and has ſent two members to par- 
liament for near 500 years paſt.  Thezmar- 
ket is weekly on — ak The corporation 
is governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, and 
certain capital burgeſſes, In K. Heary VIIlth's 
time they had an act of parliament in their 
favour, that none but this cor pot ation ſhould 
make cables, &c. for ſhipping, for a certain 
time. Formerly it was a place of great trade, 
having the river navigable, and a haven and 
piers, for the advantage and ſafety of ſhips z 
but by means of a great fickneſs, the town 
being almoſt depopulated, the uſual care was 
diſcontiued, and the lands choaked up the 
haven, and the piers fell to decay; and in 
the year 1722, an act paſſed for reſtoring and 
rebuilding the haven and piers of Bridport ; 
but it is feared it will hardly ever be effected; 
it is diſtant from Lenden 11 5 computed, and 
145 meaſured miles, | 
BRIEF (S.) letters patent to impower ſufferers 
by fire, or any other publick calamity, to col- 
lect, receive, and appropriats to their own 
uſe the charitable benevolence of tender- 
hearted people ; alſo the name of a meaſure 
of time in Mefick, which is the longeſt ex- 
preſſed by a fingle note. In Law, it is any 
writ whereby ſomething is commanded to be 
done, in order to execute juſtice, or perform 
the king's orders. In the church of Rome, 
apoſtolical briefs are the letters the pope.dil- 
patches to princes and other magiſtrates ro- 
lating to publick affairs; they are ſo called, 
becauſe they are very ſhort, written on pa- 
per, without any preface or preamble, in 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from bulls, which 
are ample, and always wrote on parchment ; 
a brief is ſcaled with red wax, the ſeal of the 
fiſherman, or St. Peter in a boat, and always 
in the preſence of the pope ; they are now 
fuller than formerly, and uſed for graces and 
diſpenſations, as well as bufineſs. 
BRIEF (A.) ſhort, in ſew words, &c. 
BRIVER (S.) a prickly plant or hedge, com- 
monly very fragrant or ſweet in ſmell, and 
bearing wild roſes. 


BRIGA'/DE (S.] a party of horſe or foot in an 


army. conſiſting of 8, 10, or 12 ſquadrons 
of horſe, or 4, 5, or 6 battalions of foot, 
commanded by one general officer, called a 


brigadier. 

flat open veſſel 

oing both with fails and oars, either far 
ghting or giving chace. 

BRIGGS or GLAMFORDBRIDGE (.) in 

Lincolnſpire, which is but an indifferent 

hurſ. 


K. Willtams, and the other in K. George 1's 


town, has a good market weekly on T 
ia £2: 9 day ; 
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day; 122 computed, and 153 meaſured miles 
from Laden. 

BRIGHT (A) clear, light, ſh ning; alſo a 
man of lea ning and good natural parts, one 
very ready and quick in apprehenſion. 

BRI'LLANT (A.) glittering, ſparkling, bright, 

' ſhining; alſo a ligh-mettled, ſtately horſe. 


BRIM (S.) the edge or utmoſt extent of any 


thing, as of a hat, cup, diſh, &c. 

BRIMMER (S.) a cup, glaſs, or pot filled ex- 
ceeding full, or juſt ready to run over. 

BRI'/'MMING (S.) the act of generation be 
tween (wine. 

BRI MSTONE (S.) the mineral called ſulphur, 

- which is one of the chymiſts univerſal princi- 

ples of all bodies. 

BRI/NDED or BRV/NDLED (A.) the being 
mixed or variegated with divers colours, 

BRINE (S.) the ſalt liquor or pickle that beef 
or pork is preſerved in; alſo the liquor that 
falt is made of, and generally any ſalt liquor 
whatever, 


' BRING (V.) to cauſe a perſon or thing to 


come to another perſon or place. 

BRINK S.) the edge or file of a river, &c, 

BRI/NY or BRINISH (A.) any liquor of a 
faltiſh taſte or nature. 1 

BRISK (A.) lively, gay, airy, ſprightly, mer- 
ry, jovial, vigorous, active. 

BRVSKET (S.) that part of the breaſt that 
lies next the ribs, 

BRVSTLE (S.) a ſtrong hair that is upon the 
back of a ſwine, particularly thoſe that ſtand, 
grow, or are upon the ridge of the chine, or 
back bone. 

BRI'STLE (V.) to ere the hairs upright upon 
the back like an enraged hog; alſo to go up 
courageouſly to an enemy, to give him bat- 
tle or revenge an affront. 

BRI'STLY (A.) any thing that is full of ſtrong 
prickly hairs or briſtles, | 

BRI'STOL (S.) the greateſt, richeſt, and beſt 
port of trade of ary city in Exglard, except 
London, firuate partly in Gloucefter ſhire, and 
partly in Semerſerſhire ; but doth really belong 
to neither, being a city which is a county in- 
corporate of itſelf, and having diſtin magiſ- 
trates of its own: Standing upon a pretty 
highground between the Avon and the Frome, 
and preſents the beholders with a beautiful 
ſhew of publick and private buildings. It is 
reckoned the third city in England, The ri- 
yer Avin runs through the middle of it, over 
which there isa very good bridge, confiſting 

of four large arches, upon which is built a 
ſtreet. with two rows of houſes on each fide, 
one like Lo»ndcn-Bridge : There is likewiſe a 
draw- bridge over the river Frome, to let in 
ſhips, &c. The whole taken together is of 
a large extent, and circular form, Formerly, 
the whole was encompaſſed with a double 
wall, of which only ſome ruins now remain. 
It 's a large, opulent corporation, that ſer ds 

' two members to parliament z and is governec 


by a mayor, aldermen, two ſheriffs, a re- 
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corder, &c. It is now encompaſſed with one 
wall, in which are fix gates, Its ſtreets are 
many, uniform and we!l built, and all 

very neat, and free from all ill ſcents ; no 
carts are permitted to come into the city, but 
all their goods, &c. are brought upon ſledges. 
The middle of the city is built cloſe, with 
ſhops fully ſtock'd with ail ſorts of merchan- 
dize; but the other parts are more {pacious, 
and fine houſes, particularly the ſquare about 
the key. It is well furniſhed with all ſorts of 
proviſions, having a market weekly, both on 
Wedneſday and Saturday, and ſeveral yearly 
fairs, It has a very noble key along the river 
Frome; and although the generality of the 
inhabitants are ſaid to be of a ſordid, low 
way of thinking, having little politeneſs, yet 
on College Green is a very handſome build- 
ing, called the Aſſembly - Room, which is 
thought will help to polſh the gayer part of 
them. The ſmallne's of the Tolſey or Chang: 
occaſioned them to procure an act of parlia- 
liament in 1723, for building another, which, 
after ſeveral years delay and interruption, 
was at length finiſhed, and is very commodi- 
ous for merchants, The manufacture of 
glaſs bottles 1s ſo great, as toemploy 15 large 
houſes in making them, which is occaſioned 
by the large export of w.ne, cyder, beer, &c, 
and particularly the hot-well water of &'. 
Vincent, which among other excellent quali- 
ties is found to be a ſpecifick for the diabetes, 


There are 19 churches in it, though but 17 


pariſhes ; and beſides thoſe there are a large 

number of meeting- houſcs ſor Quakers, Bip- 
tiſts, &c. It is 94 computed, and 115 mea- 
ſured miles diſtant from Linden. 

BRI'TISH (A.) any thing belonging to the 

people or iſland of Great- Britain, 

BRITTLE (A.) eaſy to break, weak, fra, 
crazy, or ſhort, that ſnaps or breaks without 
bending, or with very little trouble, 

BRI'TTLENESS (S.) aptneis to break, rezdi- 
neſs to ſnap, crack, or burſt aſunder, 

BROACH (V.) to report, or ſpread news a- 
broad; to tap, or open a veſſel of liquor, (9 
as it may run, or be drawn therest. 

ene (A.) wide, much extended from fide 
to nice, 

BRO'AD SIDE (S.) a Sea Term, for the firing 
all the guns on one fide of a ſhip upon aa 
enemy; allo any home-thruſt or charge vp- 
on a perſon, by way of accuſation or rep!y- 
In Printing, it is when one fide only is print- 
ed, as in ſheet almanacks, &c. 

BROCA'DE (S.) a commodity wove with di- 
vers mixtures of colours, and gold and filver 
raiſed and enriched with flowers, and varicus 
ſorts of figures : Formerly it was confined to 
what was made wholly of gold or filver, o- 


of both mixed; but now it is applied to ary | 


ſort of flower'd works. 
BROCK ($.) in Hunting, is a badger, and 
a 1 a buck or hart of two years — 
"COLI (s.) an Lalias plant of the coll. 
flower king,” * * BRQOGUE 
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' BROGUE or BRO OLE (V.) to fiſh for eels 


by m king the water muddy or thick. 

BROGUE (S.) a weoden ſhoe ; alſo the pecu- 
liar manner that foreigners diſcover them- 
ſelves by ſpeaking Eng/iþ, or any acquired 
tongue, af er the manner of their own coun - 
try, either by accenting it like their own, or 
by retaining their own id1'oms or phraſes, 

BROT'DER (V.) to adorn cloth, filk, &c. by 
working with the needle, flowers, &c. the 
ſame with embroider. 

BROIL (V.) to roaſt meat upon the coals im- 
mediately, or mediately upon a gridiron laid 
upon the coals. 

BROIL (S.) a quarrel, diſturbance, falling out 
or diforder, either by words or blows. 

BRO'KAGE or BRO'KERAGE (S.) the pay, 
reward or allowance, that is given to a per- 
ſon that finds cuſtomers, and ſells them the 
goods of another perſon, whether a ſtranger 
or a native. 

BROKE (A.) daſh'd to pieces, ruin'd, un- 
done, &c. 

BROKER (S.) a dame common to ſeveral 
ſorts of perſcns, who do the buſineſs of other 
perſons; 28, an Excbazge-broter is one, whoſe 
particular bufineſs is to know the courſe of 
exchange between different cities and rations, 
for the vie of ſuch perſons as want either to 
draw upon, or remit to them. Stock- brokers 

are ſuch as buy and ſell for others, parts or 
ſhares in the joint ſtock cf a corpora ion or 
publick company, as the Bank, Sourb-Sea, 
India, Linden Aſſurance, York Bui dings, &c, 
And Pawn brokers are a ſet of men, who fur- 
niſh neceſſitous perſons with money upon a 
pledge of goods, for the ſecurity of their 
principal, at ſuch extravagant intereſt as they 
think fit to demand, ſome after the rate of 
151, ſome 20, and ſome 30 per Cent. per Ann. 
and now cuſtom has ſtamped the name of 
brokers upon thoſe, who buy and ſell old 
houſhold goods, = 

BRO'MLEY (S. in Kt, a ſmall town, whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday; this town 
is noted for having the biſh.-p of Rocheſter*s 
palace, and the college or ho'pital for a0 cler- 
gymens widows, built by doctor Fobn War- 
ner, biſhop of Rocbeſler, and endowed with 
5ol. per Ann, for a chaplain, and 20 J. per 
Ann, tor each widow ; diſtant from Londen 
6 computed, and 9 meaſured miles, 

BRO'MLEY-PA/GGETS (S.) in Sraffordſhire, 
formerly called Bremley- Abbots, at the diſſo 
lotion of the abbies, &c, was given to the 
lord Paget, to hold of the crown; itis a 
pretty town, and has a good market weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 101 com- 
puted, and 23 meaſured miles, 

BROU'MSGROVE (S.) in Woreefterſbire, is a 
large town, fix furlongs in length, his about 
400 houſes, and drives a confiderable trace in 
clothing, is governed by a bailiff, recorder, al- 
fdermen, and other officers, hath a good mar- 
ket week'y on Tueſday, for corn and country. 
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prov" ſions, and two fairs yearly ; diſtant from 
London $2 computed, and g meaſured miles. 

BRO'MYARD (S.) in Herefordfpire, a fmall 
town lying in the mid-way between Here - 
ford and Worcefler ; the country all along is 
ſull of orchards, which renders it very plea- 
ſant travelling in the fruit-ſeaſon ; its market 
is weekly on Tueſday ; it is 95 computed, and 
124 meaſured miles diſtant from London, 

BRONCHIA S.) certain branches or hollow 
tubes belonging to the wind. pipe, that are 
diſperſed thro* the lungs. 

BRONCHO'TOMY (S.) the art of cutting 
into the wind- pipe irt a fleſhy.or membranous 
part between the rings, to prevent ſuffocation 
or choaking in a ſquinancy. 

BRO/NCHUS (S.) the middle or hollow part 
of the wind- pipe, compoſed of a great num- 
ber of griſtly rings. 

BRON'TO/LOGY S.) a deſcription or diſcour's 
of thunder. 

BROOCH (S.) a g-1den collar formerly worn 
upon the neck of ladies, &c. and with the 
Painters, it is a picture all in one colcur. 

BROOD (S.) a parcel or company of chickens 
hatched by, and following one hen; olten 
applied to women that have many children. 

BROOD (V.) to fit upon eggs, in order to 
hatch them as a fowl does; alſo to fit in a 
poſture of ſtudy or contrivance upon any 
ſubject. 

BROOK (S.) a ſmall running water, or rivulet. 
BROOK (V.) to ſubmit to a thing patiently, to 
comply with hardſhips, or put up afffonts. 
BROOM (S.) a fort of green heath, with 
which is made an inſtrument to ſweep cf or 
away any locſe matter from a floor, pave- 
ment, &c. theſe inftruments are alſo made 
ſometimes with hair or hogs briſtles, and 
ſometimes with other matter, as birch twigs, 

the refuſe of cane flags, &c. p 

BROO/MING or BREAMING (S.) the burn. 

ing of the dirt or filth that a ſhip hath con- 

trated by a voyage, with broom, ſtraw, 
reeds, &c. when ſhe is on the careen, 

BROTH (S.) the liquor in which fleſh or pulſe 

is boiled, 

BRO'THEL (S) a houſe of debauchery, where 

naughty women act unſeemline's, and other 

diſhoneſty. ' 

BRO'THER (S.) the name of relation between 

two males derived from the ſame father and 

mother ; ſometimes to thoſe that ſpring from 
the fame father, and a different mother; 

ſometimes from the ſame mother, and a 

different fa her; ſometimes to the brothers of 

a wife or huſband ; the ancients applied this 

term indifferently to almoſt all who ſtood 

related in collateral lines, as uncles, re- 
phews, couſins german, &. it is alſo uſed 
by moſt companies and fraternities of mea, 
eſpecially mor ks of the ſame convent; in ge- 
neral, cre of the ſame country, nation, and 
eſpecially the ſame religion, and univerſally 


fer any min, as the deſcendant of Adam, 
H 2 . according 


— 


e 
according to Chriſt's command; ſometime: 
for wy ſimilitude of employ, whether good 
or bad. f 

BRO'THERHOOD S.) a company or ſociety 
of men of the ſame family, trade, or ſunc- 
tion, 

BROW (S.) that part of the face that hangs 

over the eye; covered with a ridge of hair; 

in imitation whereof the ſummit or top of 
a hill that hangs over, is alſo called the 
brow of the hull, 

BRO'V/-ANTLER (S.) the firſt ſtart of a 
deer. 

BROH W- BEAT (V.) to diſcountennce a per- 
ſon by angry or threatning looks; alſo to 
check, ſnub, or keep under. 

BROWN (A.) of a daik, duſty colour, ſun- 
burnt, &c, 

BROWN (S.) ſometimes is the fir, or family 
name of a perſon, and ſometimes the name 
of a colour in painting, ſuch as umber, &c. 

BRO'WNISTS (S.) a ſet who followed the 
opinion of one Fobn Brown, a ſchoolmaſter 
in Seutbwark, who condemned all ceremonies 
and eccleſiaſtical diſtinctions: He ſeparated 
from the eſtabliſhed church here in England, 
and all the reformed churches abroad, af 
firming there was a mixture of corruption 
in all other communions, but their own. 

BROWSE or BRO'WSEWUOD (S.) the young 
tender ſprouts of trees that come out early 

in the ſpring. : , 

BROWSE (V.) to feed upon the young ſprouts 
or twigs of trees. , 

BRVISE (S.) a huit received from a blow 
ſtroke. with a ſtick, ſtone, &c. which does 
not cut the ſkin, nor cauſe the fleſh to bleed. 

BRUISE (V. / to prejudice, hurt, or fpril a 
thing by a blow, ſqueeze or hard compreſſure 

BRUIT (S.) a report, rumour, or common 
talk of a thing. | 

BRU'MA (S.) a falſe god of the Brachmanes, 
who, according to their'fables, produced as 
many worlds as he has confiderable parts in 
his bedy. They ſay, that the firſt world, 

- which is over heaven, was formed of his 
brains; the ſecond, of hi- eyes; the third, 
of his mouth; the fourth, of his left ear; 
the fifth, of the roof of his mouth, and 
tongue; the fixth, of his heart; the ſeventh, 

of his belly; the eighth, of his privy parts; 
the ninth, of the left thigh z the tenth, ot 
his knees; the eleventh, of hs heel; the 
twelfth, of the toes of his right foot ; the 
thirteenth, cf the ſole of his left foot; and 
the fourteenth, of the air which invironed 
him. In ſome of the figures of this idol, 
the firſt world is marked on the top of his 
head; the ſecond, upon his right eye; the 
third, upon his mouth ; the fourth, upon 
hi left eye; the fifth, upon his throat; the 

. ixth, ſeventh, eighih, and ninth, as before 

ſaid ; the tenth, upon his right thigh 53 the 

eleventh, vpon his right footy the twelſth 
upon his left ſoot ; the thirteenth, upon the 
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ſole of the left foot; and the fourteenth, 
upon an oval, which repreſents the air 
wherewith he is environed, They would 
make believe that thers is a relation 
between theſe worlds, and the parts from 
which they ſuppoſe them to ſpring 5; that 
each man has different qualities, conformably 
to the world which has produced him. That 
from the firſt world came the wiſe men, the 
learned and fine wits; from the ſecond, 
prudent men ; from the third, the eloquent ; 
from the fourth, crafty and ſubtle z from the 
fifth, gluttons ; from the fixth, liberal ; from 
the feventh, cowards; from the eighth, laſ- 
,civious ; from the ninth, tradeſmen and la- 
bourers ; from the tenth, gardeners ; from 
the eleventh, handicraft tradeſmen z3 from 

the twelſth, murderers and thieves; from 
the thirteenth, the violent oppreſſors of the 
poor; from the fourteenth, thoſe who have 
the giſt of doing all things well. 

BRU'MAL (A.) of or belonging to the winter, 
or cold time of the year, 

BRUMA'LIA (S.) a feaſt of Bacchus, celebra- 
ted among the ancient Remans twice a year, 
viz. in November and February, 

BRUNT (S.) onſet, attack, affaule ; alſo any 
difficulty or croſs accident, 

BRUSH (S.) an inſtrument made of briſtles or 
hair, to clean cloaths, &c. with; alſo to 
paint with. | 

BRUSH (V.) to clean or ſweep off the duſt or 
dirt fromycloaths, &c. alſo a canting term 
for one who goes off privately, or runs away 
from his creditors, or with ſtolen goods, 

BRU/SHER (S.) a glaſs filled to the utmoſt or 
brim z alſo one that gets or ſteals away pri- 
vately, 

BRU'SH-WOOD (s.) ſmall ſticks or branches 
cut off for firing. 

BRU'STLE (V.) to ſwagger, he ctor, or va- 
pour, togoupto a perſon, as:f ready to 
devour him, to make a noiſe or ruſtling like 
armour or garments made of ſtiff or thick 
flk, &c. 

BRU'TAL or BRU TTISH (A) without any 
ſigns of rationality, ſenſe, or humanity ; the 
doing things wildly, and like enraged beaſts. 

BRUTE (S.) any kind of beaſt or animal that 
ſeems to act without reaſon, 

BUB (S.) a cant or merry word for any fort of 
drinkable liquor, 

BU'BBLE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or de- 
ceive, under a fpecious pretence of ſelling 
good bargaing. 

BUBBLE (S.) a bladder that ſwims upon the 
water; alſo an ignorant perſon that is eafily 
impoſed upon, and cheated ; alſo any propo- 
ſal in trade that pretends to great advantages 
and large profits, to ariſe from whimſical un- 
dertakings, many of which were on foot in 
the year 1720, which is from thence called 
the year of bubbles, In Phys, the little 
rourd drops of any fluid filled with air. 


BU'BLING (S.) a boiling or ting gently vr, 
, | - like 
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nue water through the pavement from a bro- 
ken pipe, &c. alſo the act of cheating or im- 
poſing upon a perſon, &c. 

BU'BO (S.) a boil, blotch, fore, or impoſtume, 

ariſing in the glandulous or kernelly parts oi 

the body, as the groin, arm pits, &c. there 


are various ſorts of them, ariſing frem vari- BU CKINOHAMSHIRE (S.) is but of ſmall 


ous cauſes ; ſometimes they are called mild 
or benign, ariſing from the overflowing of the 
blood in the glands, mixed with ſome pec- 
cant and malignant humour, arifing from a 
fever, commonly peſtilential ; and ſometimes 
from venereal embraces, and are the fore- 
runners of the diſtemper called the pox. 
BUCANVERS, BUCANEE'RS or BOUCA- 
NEE/RS (S.) the name of certain ſavages in 
the Weft- Indies. who prepare their meat upon 
a grate or hurdle made of brafil wood, placed 
in the ſmoak, at a good height from the fire, 
called b:ucan ; the meat thus prepared, is ſaid 
to have an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, fine 
taſte, and the vermil colour of a roſe, and 
that it is a great reſtorative to fick people ; 
the Caribbee Indians uſed to cut their priſoners 
in pieces, and dreſs them after this manner, 
from whence, thoſe who go a pirating in 
thoſe parts, are called Bucaneers, from the 
frequent cruelties they committed, 


BUCE/PHALUS (s.) the name of a famous] BUCKLE (S.) an inftrument made of divers 


horſe that Alexander the Great uſed to ride 
on. The word ſignifies a bulleck's head, 
taken from the marks that the Creeks uſed 
to mark their horſes with, 

BUCK (S.) a male deer, rabbet, hare, goat, 
&c, alſo lye, made of aſhes to whiten cloth. 

BUCK (V.) to put linen into a cauldron or 
great tub of hotlye, made with wood-aſhes, 
&c. in order td whiten it, and take out 

+ Nains, &c. 

BU'CKENHAM NEW or BU'CKENAM (S.) 
in Norfolk, a town which has a good market 
weekly on Saturday, and a large meer or 


ſtanding water near it; it is diſtant from Lon- |. 


din 79 computed, and go meaſured miles. 
BU'/CKET S.) a ſmall portable veſſel to hold 
water, oſten made of leather, for its light- 
neſs and eaſy uſe, in caſes of fire; alſo the 
veſſel that is let down into a well or the fides | 
of ſhips, to fetch up water. 
BU'CKINGHAM (S.) the chief town of Buck- 
ingbamhire, fituated in a low ground, and 
ſurrounded on all fides, but the north, by the 
O:ſe, upon which are ſeveral mills erected, 
for the making of paper. The caſtle was 
built on a great mount, in the middle of it, 
and divides it into two parts, viz. the north, 
where the town- hall ſtands, and the weſt, 
where the church ſtands. The buildings are 
ole, and the caſtle ruinous. There are three 
ſtone bridges over the river: The county 
goal and court are kept here, and ſometimes 
the aſſizes. It is 44 computed, and 60 
meaſured miles diſtant from London xz has a 
market weekly on Saturdays, and three fairs 
annually, King Cbories II. granted them 


BUD 
a new charter, by which they were governed 
by a mayor, aldermen, &c. but upon the re- 
ſtoration of the old charters, they returned 
to their former method of a bailiff, capital 


burgeſſes, &c. and by a late preſcription they 
ſend two members to parliament, 


extent, being but 39 miles long, and 18 
broad; and conſequently about 138 in cir- 
cumference. It is divided into eight hun- 
dreds ; it is ſituated in the midſt of England, 
and contains 1$; patiſhes, of which ſeven 
are boroughs. It ſends 14 members to par- 
liament, has 1x market towns, 15 parks, 
about 13,400 bouſes, and 111,4co fouls, 
It is watered by the rivers Cola in the eaſt, 
Wickbam and Amerſham on the ſouth-eaſt, 
the Thames on the ſouth, and the Iſa and 
Ouſe on the north; the air is generally good, 
eſpecially on the Chiltera hills 5; the oil is 
moſt marle or chalk. It is famous for corn 
and cattle, and the Vale of Ab is ſo ſat- 
tening to ſheep, that it is common to ſell a 
ram for upwards of 10/, for breeding. Its 
chief manufactures are paper and bone-lace, 
both of which are brought to ſo great perfec- 
tion by the care and induſtry of the manufac- 
turers, as to vie with the beſt made abroad. 


forts of metal, uſed to faſten the harneſs of 
a horſe, mens ſhoes, &c. in ſuch faſhions 
and forms, as beſt pleaſes the artificer or 
cuſtomer, 
BU/CKLE (V.) to faften with thongs and 
buckles ; alſo to comply with, yield or con- 
deſcend to a thing; alſo to curl up hair, as 
the periwig- makers do. 
BU/CKLER (S.) a ſcreen, or defenſive ar- 
mour for the body, againſt the blows of an 
enemy. 
BU'CKRAM (S.) linen cloth ſtiffaed, for the 
uſe of taylors, upholders, ſtay- makers, and 
other workers with the needle, ' | 
BU'CKSOM (A.) wanton, briſk, merry, for- 
ward to, or defirous of amours, &c. 
BUCO/LICKS (S.) paſtoral poetry, viz, ſuch 
as have country affairs for their ſubjects, 
1 y the buſineſs and diverſions cf ſhep- 
rds. 
BUD (S.] a young ſprout, before it blocms 
or bloſſoms. 
BUD (V.) to put or ſhoot forth ſprouts ; alſo 
to graft or inoculate. 
BU/DDESDALE or BO'/TESDALE (S.) a ſmall 
town in Suffo/k, who'e market is weekly on · 
Saturday, 72 computed, and 8x meaſured 
miles from London, 
BU'/DDLE (S.) a place where Miners waſh their 
ore, to make it fit for the furnace. 
BU'DLEY (S.) a ſmall town in Devonſbire, 
whoſe market was formerly kept on Sunday, 
which occaſioning much irregularity, it was 
altered to Monday, 
BUDGE (S.) the fur of a lamb when drefs'd 


from whence a company of poor old men, 
H 3 whe 
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who wait upon the lord mayor of the city of 
London at the ſhew, or day of his publick 
entering upon his office, are called budge ha- 
ebelors, from being cloathed in long gowns 
lined with lambs fur, 

BU DOE T (S.) a bundle, parcel, or quantity 
of goods put together in a bag, ſack, or 
other convenience. ' 

BUFF (S.) a thick leather, tanned after a par- 
ticular manner, uſed upon ſeveral military oc- 
cafjons ; the true ſort comes from Tu key, 
and is made of the ſkin off a buffalo ; it is 
alſo imitated by dreſſing the ſkins of elks, 
oxen, &c, the ſame way. 

To fland BUFF (V.) to ſtand ſtoutly to a thing, 
to be reſolute and uamoved, though the dan- 
ger be great; alſo applied in a familiar way, 
to an acquaintance or intimate, as, Hew do 
you do, my Buff ? 

BU'FFET or BU'FET (C) a handſome open 
cup-board, or repoſitory for plate, glaſſes, 
china, &c. which are put there either for or- 
nament or convenience of ſerving the table. 

BU'FFET (V.) to flap, beat, or worry a per- 
ſon ; to vex, purſue, or torment. 

BUFFOON (S.) a jack pudding, or merry- 
andrew, any perſon that endeavours to excite 
laughter in others, by drolling, mimicking, 
or other trifiling behaviour. ; 

BUFFOO'NERY (S.) trifling, jeſting, mi- 
mtcking, fooliſh drolling, &c. \ 

BUG (S.) a large, broad, flat louſe, that breeds 
much in and about people's walls, beds and 
bedding, 

BU'GBEAR (S.) any thing that is made uſe of 
to ſrighten perſons with, eſpecially children. 

BU'GGER (V.) to copulate or generate be- 
tween. the human and beſtial ſpecies ; alſo in 
"an. unnatural way between the human ſpecies 
only ; alſo to play the cheat in play, as be- 
tween boys at taw, &c. 

BU'GLE (S.) a long, thin, ſlender glaſs bead; 
alfo a hunting horn. 

BUILD V.) to ere, raiſe, or compleat houſes, 
churches, palaces, &c. and ſometimes applicd 
to the making an obſcure family, place, or 
kingdom, well known, or ſamous. ; 

BUILT (S.] in Brecknockforre, Soutb- Malen, 
pleaſantiy ſeated among woods on the river 
Wye, is a pretty, though (mall town, which 
Has a conſiderable trade in ſtockings, and hath 

weekly two very good markets, viæ. on Mon. 
day for cattle, and Saturday for proviſions ; 
diſtant from London 125 computed, and 157 
meaſured miles. 

BULB (S.) in Botany, an oblong root, pretty 

near round, compoſed of ſeveral ſkins or 

coats laid one over another, from the lower 
part whereof iſſues a great number of ſmall 
fibres ; the roots of the common onion, the 
daffodil and the hyacinth are of this ſort : 

This name is alſo given to the tuberoſe roots 

compoſed of a ſolid, continued ſubſtance, 

that have not coats or ſkins that peel or ſepa- 
rate from one another, as the roots of ſaffron 

and colchique, & c 
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BULBA'CEOUS (A.) plants that have many 
bulbous, or little round head in the root. 
BU'LGED (A.) a ſhip is ſaid to be ſo, when 
: ſhe has ſtruck or beat off ſome of her tim 
A _ a rock, anchor, &c. and ſprings 

a leak, 

BULK (S.) the largeneſs or fize of a thing; 
the hold of a ſhip ; ſo breaking but, is to 
take out part of a ſhip's cargo; alſo the 
chief or principal part ot a man's eſtate, is 
called the h of it. 

BU'LKISHNESS or BU'/LKINESS (S.) large- 
neſs, bigneſs, greatneſs, &c. 

BULK (A.) large, big, great, &c. 

BULL (S.) a publick writing diſpatched from 
the Roman chancery, ſealed with lead; and 
is the ſame with the edits, letters patents, 
and proviſions of ſecular princes ; it they 
are letters of grace and favour, the lead is 
hung on filk threads; if they be of juſtice 
and executory, the lead is hung by a hemp.n 
cord; alſo the name of a creature that 1s 
frequently gelt to make good beef, and then 
is called an ox. 

BU'LL BEGGAR (S.) any thing to frighten 
perſons or children with, that has no real 
being. 

BU'LLET (S.) a ball of lead, iron, &c. of 
various fizes, and commonly uſed in Wor, 
to be diſcharged from cannon, muſkets, &c. 
or in Hunting, to kill deer, &. 

BU/LLINGBROOK or BO/LINGBROKE (S.) 
in Lincoln ſbire, diſtant from London 100 com- 
puted, and 122 meaſured miles; its market 
is weekly on Tueſday. 

BU'LLION (S.) gold or filver in the maſs, in- 
got, &. 

BU'LLOCK (S.) an ox, or gelt bull. 

BU'LLY (S.) a fellow that attends firumpets 
or whores, to protect them in their night- 
rambles and revels, and that is to pretend 
himſelf the huſband of any of them, in or- 
der to extort money out of any perſcn that 
is caught in their ſnares ; alſo one that hec- 
tors or vapours much, aid pretends to be a 
great champion upon all agcafions. 

BU'LWARK (S.) a place of defence, a ba- 
ſtion, rampart, or fort. 

BUM (S.) the hinder or Geſhy part of the body, 
that people fit on, called alſo the butrocks. 
BUMBASIN (S.) a particular ſort of ſtuff, 

wove or made of filk and cotton, 

BUMBA'ST (S.) ranting, high- flown ſpeech, 
or writing, an unintelligible way of expreſ- 
fion, a mere jargon of words, without 
meaning, &c. 

BU'MBLE (S.) any thing on a heap, or in a 
diſorder, 

BUMP (S.) a rifing or ſwelling beyond the le- 
vel, or common ſurface of à thing; and in 
animals, generally occafioned by a ſydden 
— or ſettling of humours in a particular 
place. N 

BU MPKIN (S.) a country, clowniſh, un- 
mannerly fellow, one undiſciplined and ur- 
cultivated by learning, BUNCH 
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BU'RFORD (S.) in Oxferdfoire, anciently en- 


BUR 


BUNCH (S.) a cluſter or collection of many 


things, as it were, upon one common ſtalk, 


as grapes, currants, Keys upon a ring, &c. 
alſo a knob or bump z alſo a diſeaſe in hot ſes, 

- that occafions warts or Knobs to grow in 
their fleſh, from eating foul diet, 1s cal ed 
the bunch's, # 

BU'NDLE S.) a parcel of goods, or collection 
of things wrapped or bound up together. 

BUNG (S.) the cork or other ſtopple that is 
put into a caſk, to prevent the aic's getting 
to the liquor, or the hquor's running. out, 

BUNG (V.) to cloſe or ſtop up, to make a 
caſk tight, &c. 

BU'NGAY or BU'NGEY S.) a large town in 
Sufſ+/k, and much reforted to by the people 
of N folk, fituated upon the river Waveney, 
which makes its market, which is week!y 
on Thurſday, very confiderab'e, It has two 
churches, and a grammar ſchool, with 10 
ſcholarſhips for Emanuel-Colizge in Cambrid c; 
diſtant from London $5 computed, and 101 
meaſured miles, 

BU'NGLE (V.) to do a thing illy, awkwardly, 
or the wrong way; to cobble, botch, or 
ſpoil it. 

BU'NGLER (S.) an awkward, bad, or un- 
{k.lful workman, 

BUNN (S.) a common ſort of cake, made of 
flour, eggs, ſugar, &c. 

BUNT (S.) the middle part of the ail of a 
ſhip, which catches and keeps the wind, 

BU'NTER (S.) one who goes about the ſtreets 
to gather rags, bones, &c. 

BU'NTINGFORD (S. a ſmall town in Hert 
fordſbire, that has a weekly market on Mon- 
day; diſtant from London 28 coraputed, and 
31 meaſured miles, 

BUOY (S.) a piece of wood, cork, or an 
empty coſk, ſo faſtened, as to ſwim or flozt 
over the anchor of a ſhip, to ſhew ready 
where it is, and to give notice to ſhips, to 
avoid running upon the flukes. They are 
uſed alſo as marks to avoid ſhoals, ſands, 
and other inconveniencies at ſea, 

BUOY (v.) to encourage or ſupport a perſon 
in his deſigus or defies ; to aſſiſt, promote, 
or keep from ſinking. 

BU'RDEN or BU'RTHEN (S.) a load or 
weight ſuppoſed to be as much as a man, 
horſe, &c. can carry; alſo any troubleſome 
affair or difficulty in life, as, too great a 
charge for a man's income, &c. ſometimes 
it is uſed for the theme or ſuoject upon 
which a perſon writes, or the chorus of a 

ſong. In Trade, 180 pounds weight of 
fice! is c:lled a burden, 


Joyed many privileges, but all of them were 
loſt in Q. Elizabeth's reign, by the over rul 

ing power of Sir Lacurence Tanfield, then lord 
chief baron of the Exchequer, though it ili 
retains the face of a corporation, having 2 
common ſeal, and being governed by two 


BUR 

ket is weekly on Saturday, and much noted 
for ſaddles. Near this town are the Dre, 
Called Bu- ford, much frequented by thoſe who 
delight in horte races, there being many 
here, which brings a conſiderable advantage 
to the town, which is d.(tant 61 computed, 
and 35 meaſured miles from London, 

BURG S.) anciently meant a city, town, or 
caſtle upon a till or mountain, it being the 
cuſtom to build them there, in order to diſ- 
cover an enemy before he came upon them; 
but future time finding the inconvenience of 
ſuch a firuation, for want of water end other 
nec; ſſaries removed themſelves into the plain 
or valley below, of which Sa/iſbury, formerly 
called Soſburg, is a famous inſtance. 

BU'RGESS (S.) an inhabitant of a barzh or 
borough ; alſo th: repreſentative in paria- 
ment of a borough. 

BURGH of BO'ROUGH (S.) formerly a 
w+:led or incloſed town, and now a large 
village or commonalty. 


'TBURGH (S.) in Lince/nfbire, a very (mill 


town, whole market is but incor fiderable, 
though kept weekly on Thurſday; 104 come 
puted, and 127 meaſured miles from Longon, 
BURGH wnder Stanmore, or MA'RKET- 
BROUGH (S.) in #:ftmor:lard : This town, 
though but (mall, is divided into two parts, 
viz, the Upper or Churcb- Brough, upon ac- 
count of the church Randing, which has alſb 
a fine caſtle in it, lately rebuilt by the coun- 
teſs of Pembroke, The Lower Brough, called 
alſo Markets Bron bh, from its having the mar- 
ket in it, which is heid weekly on Thurſday, 
and is pretty confiderable z diſtant from Lou- 
don 'q1 computed, and 2,5 meatured miles. 
BU'RGLAR S.) a houſe-breaker or thief, that 
gets into houſes in the night time, or other- 
wilc, hy violently breaking up ſome window, 
door, &c. 
BU'RGLARY (S.) the crime or ſact of break- 
ing open a perſon's houſe, ſhop, & c. in an 
illegal way. 
BU*'RGMASTER or BU'RGOMASTER {(S ) 
a chief or governing magiſtrate of the towns 
in Germany, and the Low- Ceuntries. 
BURGMOTE (S.) che court of a borcugh or 
city. 
BU'RIAL (S.) the ſolemnity of a funeral, or 
the interment of a deceaſed perſon, 
BURLE/SK or BURLESOUE (S.) he ridicu- 
ling or lampooning a pet ſoa or ſubject; and 
this is ſometimes praiiz-worthy, and ſomd- 
times condemnable, according as it is appli- 
ed; commendable, when by an artful and 
witty expoſing f:aud, hypocriſy, &c. it en- 
deavours tv reform the vices and vanities of 
the age, or private perſons; ard hurtful, 
when by ingenious turns of wit, ſerious and 
religious matters ate treated in a ludicrous 
add unſeemly manner. 
BU/Ri.Y (A. fat, laige, big, groſs, heavy; 
alſo comely. and handſo:ne. 


bailiſis and other inferior vfficeis, The mar- 


hd 


BURN v.) to deſtroy, auer, or conſume by 
© ts fare 3 


— 
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BU'/RNHAM or BURNHAM MARKET (s.) 
BURNING (A.) violent hot, inflamed, or 
BURNING GLASS (S.) a piece of glais or 


- tenſe, as to burn whatever hes in its way, 


BU'RNISH (V.) to ſmooth, poliſh, or brigh- 


fig 
BU'RNISHER (s.) one who ſmooths or 
brightens metal; alſo a particular ſort off 


BU'RNTWOOD{S.) in E, 15 computed, 
BURR (s.) the round knob or horn next a 


BU'RROW (v.) te dig or make a hole in the 
ground, to hide or conceal one's ſelf, as 


BURSE (S.) a place for merchants to meet in, 
and negotiate their affairs publickly, with us 
BURST (v.) to fly or break afunder by ſome 


BURSTENNESS (S.) a diſorder in the body, 


BU'RTHENSOMNESS ($.) difficulty, trou- 
BU'RTON (S.) in Weftmoreland, ſituate on the 


weekly on Thurſday z 195 computed, and 


BUR 


fire ; alto to mark a perſon with an iron, by 
way of puniſhment ; or to mark cattle to 
know them from others, that graze upo 
the ſame common. 


URN (S.) a hurt received by fire, occaſion. 


ing bliſters and tormenting ſores, and which 
frequently leaves very viſible marks of its 
fury, by large eſcars ; and formerly it alſo 
meant a river, brook, or fountain of water, 
from whence thoſe places that were built 
near them, often took their name, as Burn- 
bam, &c. 


in Norfolk ; its market is weekly on Satur- 
day; diſtant from Londen go computed, and 
1:8 meaſured miles. 


waſting by fire, as coals, wood, &c. and 
perſons in a raging fever; alſo the act of 
deſtroying, or marking with fire. 


metal ſo ground, as to collect the ſeveral 
rays of the ſun, that fall upon it, into one 
point, and thereby render the heat ſo in- 


or ſphere of activity. 


ten metal, by filling, ſcouring, or any other 
method that artificers uſe to accompliſh their 
defign. 


inſtrument or ſmoothing tool, uſed by en- 
gravers and other workmen, to take out 
ſcratches, &c. 


and 17 meaſured miles diſtant from London, 
fituate on an hill, in the high road, is well 
inhabited, and has a good market weekly 
on Thurſday, 


deer's herd ; alſo the knobs that are cut 


from off calves ears; alſo any roughneſs 
upon the ſurface of a piece of metal, occa- 
fioned by cutting it with a graver, &c. 


rabbets do in a warren, 


called the Exchange, 


ſudden accident, as the fermentation of li- 
quor, the diſcharge of gun- powder, &c. 


called by the phyficiansa hernies, occaſioned 
by over-ſtraining, &c. and is ſometimes not 
only very troublefome, but alſo very fatal 
to the party aggrieved, 


bleſomnels, hard to be borne or undergone. 


utmoſt ſouthern point of this county, whioh 
borders upon Lascaſbire: Its market is 


| 
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244 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 


B8U'RTON or BURTON-STATHER (.) in 


Lincolnſhire, which, by its convenient fitua- 
tion for trade on the eaſtern bank of the 
Trent, begins to increaſe ſo much, as to pre- 
judice Hull, Cc. It has a good market 
weekly on Monday, and is 127 computed, 
and 1co meaſured miles diftant from London. 


BU'RTON-UPON.- TRENT (s.) in Stafford- 


ſhire, particularly famous for its fine bridge 
over the Trent, being built of ſquared free- 


BU'RY (V.) to interr or lay in the ground a 


BURY (S.) a town or dwelling- place, as St. 


— 
BUR St. 


ſtone, with 34 arches, and is 515 yards 
long. The clothing trade is here very con- 
ſider able; its market is weckly on Thurſ. 
day ; and is diſtant from London 96 compu. 
ted, and 124 meaſured miles, 


dead body, to perform funeral rites ; alſo to 
put up or forgive affronts, 


Edmund's Bury z alſo a termination put to 
the names of ſeveral places, as Alder manbury, 
, Se. 
dmurd's (S.) in Suffolk, was al- 
moſt conſum'd by fire in 1608, but at pre- 
ſent is a handſome- built town, fituated on a 
riſing ground, which overlooks an open fine 
country, and being in a very healthy air, it 
is much reſorted to by the gentry : It is go- 
verned by an a!de:man, recorder, common - 
council, &c, and ſends two burgeſſes to par- 
liament : The moſt remarkable buildings are 
the lord Harvey's, now earl of Briffel's houſe, 
the earl of Oxford's, the grammar- ſchool, a 
ſpacious market- hill, on which the fairs ate 
kept, a fine fairſted and corn croſs, and two 
very large churches ; there are many good 
inns, and a very great market weekly on 
Wedneſday, for all forts of provifions, and 
three fairs annually, the greateſt of which 
begins on St. Mattbew's day, which laſts a 
fortnight, during which time the company 
is more remarkable than the commodities ; 
this fair is kept on Ange/- Hil, which is a 
large ſpacious plain, encompaſſed with the 
beſt gentlemens houſes, before which are 
erected tents and booths for the traders ; all 
the acighbouring nobility and-gentry come 
to it every afternoon, where they raffle till 
evening, and then go to the play, after 
which an aſſembly is uſually held in ſome 
gentleman's houſe ; it is diſtant from Lon lin 
64 computed, and 75 meaſured miles, 
BUSH (S.) any ſort of ſhrub or low tree, 3 
currant buſhes, &c. alſo the enfign of a ta- 
vern ; alſo the tail of a fox, or a ſhort thick 
head of hair. . 
BU'SHEL (S.) a meaſure of capacity for dry 
goods, ſuch as coals, ſalt, corn, &c. its 
quantity is four pecks or eight gallons, or 
the eighth part of a quarter of corn, &c. 
BUSINESS (S.) work, employment, ary 
thing that is the calling or occupation of a 
ſon, 


BUSK 8.) an inſtrument uſed by 
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BUT 


keep the bottom of their ſtomachers from 
bending upwards. 

BU'SKIN (S.) a ſort of ſtocking or boot uſed 
by the ancients, covering the foot and mid- 
lez, and tied or faſtened below the knee, 
very rich and fine, now uſed principally by 
the actors of tragedy upon the ſtage ; they 
are ſometimes uſed by maidens to raiſe their 
ſtature, and by travellers and hunters, as a 
defence againſt the dirt, &c, The claſſicks 
ſometimes by that name mean tragedy it ſelf. 

BUSS (S.) a Dutch boat, or ſmall ſhip uſed is 
the herring fiſhery ; alſo the vulgar word for 
a ſalute or kiſs, 

BUSS (V.) to ſalute or kiſs a perſon's lips or 
cheek, &. 

BUST or BU'STO (S.) in Sculpture, is the 
figure or portrait of a perſon ; in Relievs, 
expreſſing the head, ſhoulders and ſtomach, 
the arms being lopp'd off, generally placed 
upon a pedeſtal or conſole ; the Tralians uſe 
this word for the trunk of a human body, 
from the neck to the hips ; with the Anci- 
ents, it meant a pyramid or pile of wood on 
which they put the bodies of the dead, that 
they burnt. 

BU'STLE (S.) a noiſe, clamour, or great tir 
about a thing. 

BU'SY (V.) to be ſeriouſly and conſtantly em- 
ployed about any thing, 

BU'SY (A.) employed, not at leiſure, having 
much to do. 

BUT {(Part.) moreover, beſides, except. 

BUT. (S.) the thick or lower end of a tree, 

muſket, &c. alſo a mark to aim or ſhoot at; 
alſo a veſſel of capacity for dry and liquid 
goods, as currants, wine, beer, 

BUT (V.) to puſh or thruſt at or againſt with 
the horns, as bulls, goats, rams, &c. do. 
BU'TCHER (S.) one whoſe bufineſs or trade 

it is to Kill and ſell ſuch cattle as are fit to 


eat. 

BU'TCHER (V.) to kill, flay, or murder any 
creature or perſon ; alſo to buy and fell 
mutton, beef, veal, or lamb ; other fleſh, 
ſuch as deer, fowls, hares, &c, are not 
eſteemed butchers meat. | 

BU'TCHERY S.) a great ſlaughter ; alſo cru- 
elty of any kind is ſometimes ſo called, 

BU'TLER (S.) an officer whoſe principal buſi 
nes, in princes and great mens houſes, is to 
lock after the wine, plate, &c. 

BU TLERSHI (S.) the office, duty or power 
of a butler, | 

BU'TTENS or BU'TTONS {S.) the konbs or 
burrs of a deerꝰs head, ſometimes called ſeals; 
alſo the inſtruments that men generally faſten 
their cloaths to their bodies with, 

BU'TTER (S.) a food made of the cream of 
milk churned; in Chymiflry, a mixture of 
the acid ſpirits of ſublimate corrofive, with 
the regulus of antimony, is called the butter 
of antimony ; alſo a compound of one fourth 

part of tin reduced to powder, and three 

ſourtiu of ſubli nate corroſive, is called butter 


| 


C 
of tia, which has the property of ſending 


ſorth continual fumes. 

BU'TTER- TEETH (S.) the broad, flat, fore 
teeth of any perſon, 

BU'TTERY (S.) a cup-board, pantry, or 
larder, where victuals are put. 

BU'/TTOCK S.) the broad, thick, fleſhy, 
hinder part adjoining to the hip. 

BU"TTRESS (S.) an arch, or ftrait wall, 
erected to ſupport the ſides of a larger wall 
or building. 

BU'XOM ' A.) wanton, amorous, briſk, airy, 
full of play. 

BUY (V.) to exchange one thing for another 
but now principally meant of purchaſing a 
thing with money. 

BUZZ V.)] to hum, or make a noiſe like a 
bee, to whiſper continually or frequently the 
ſame thing in a perſon's ear, to ſolicit or in- 
culcate one thing often over, 

BU'ZZARD (S.) a large bird of the hawk or 
kite kind; alſo an ignorant, ſtupid, ſenſeleſs 
fellow, 

BY Part.) near to, or befide, with which, 
whilſt ; alſo privately or obſcure, 

BY*-BLOW 'S.) a baſtard, or illegitimate child; 
alſo a good or ill chance that happens to a 
perſon privately. 

BY-E'NDS (S.) ſelfiſh views, defigns, or pur- 
poſes. 

BY"LANDER (S.) a ſmall, ſwift-ſailing veſ- 
ſel, uſed for the ready exporting merchan- 
dizes to ſmall diſtances, 

BY.LA'WS (S.) orders made in court leets, 
court barons, &c. by common conſent, for 
the good or benefit of thi ſe that preſcribe 
them, and which extend farther than the 
publick or common law binds ; alfo the pri- 
vate orders of courts of aſſiſtants of compa- 
nies and corporate bodies. 


C. 


C Is the third letter in the Exgiiþ alphabet, 
and when wrote before the vowels a, o, 
n, it ſounds like l, before e and i, like 2; a 
k is generally wrote after it, when a vowel 
comes before it in the ſame ſyllable, as in 
thick, brick, flick, Sc. The ancients uſed it 
for contracting names, as C. for Caiur, Cæ- 
ſar, Cc. and to this day it is ſo uſed by us 
oftentimes, as C. for Charles, Cc. Alſo in 
numeral expreſſions it ſtands for 100, CC 
for 200, &c, It was ſometimes uſed as a 
mark of condemnation, as A. was for abſo- 
lution: Metellus ſays the Indians marked the 
forehead and arms of thoſe of the blood 
royal, that turned Chriſtians, with a C. The 
old grammarians were inclined to throw 
away 9, and uſe c and « inſtead thereof; on 
the contrary, the French ſubſtitute and « 
in the reom of c, as in aritbmetict, they 
write arithmetique, 

CAB 
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CAB 


CAB (s.) a meaſure among the Hebrews, eon- [ 


raining three pints 4 of our wine meaſure, 
and two pints 3 of our corn meaſure, 
CA'BAL or CA'BALA (S.) this word is uſed 
in various ſenſes : The Hebrew cabala figni- 
es tradition, and the rabbins, who are called 
cabaliſts, ſtudy principally. the combination 
of particular words, letters, and numbers, 
and by this means pretend to diſcover what 
is to come, and to ſee clearly into the ſenſc 
of many difficult paſſages in ſcripture ; This 
knowledge depends merely upon trad:tion ; 
for which reaſon it is called cab. The ca- 
baliſts have abundance of names, which they 


call ſacred ; theſe they make uſe of in their | 


invocation of ſpirits, and imagine they re- 
ccive great lights form them: They tell us, 
that the ſecrets of the cabala were diſcovered 
to Miſes on mount. Sisai, which have been 
handed down from father to ſon, without 
interruption, and without the uſe of letters; 
for they are ſtrily prohibited to write them 
"down, 

There is alſo an artificial cabals, which 
is divided into three parts, wiz, the Gema- 
trie, the Notaricon, and the Temurab ; the 
Gematrie confiſts in taking the letters of an 
Hebrew word for numbers, and explaining it 
by the arithmetical value of the letters where- 
of it is compoſed, as for example, the letters 

in WU N, Ja Schileb, Sbilo ſhall 
come, make up the ſame number as MWH, 
Meffiach, the Mb, from whence they 
conclude, that Sbilab is the Maſiab. The 
Notaricon conſiſts in making every particular 
letter ſtand for a whole werd, or in taking 
the firſt letters of every word in a ſentence, 
and compoſing the word of them. The 
Temurab conſiſts in tranpofing the letters of 
a word, as we do to make anagrams. 

There is alſo an inferior ſort of cabala, fo 
called by the Chriſtians, uſed by the preten- 
ders to magick, who, under the notion of 
forming figures with ſtars, and taliſmans, 
and an i religious and prophane abuſe of cer- 
tain paſſages in ſcripture, ' pretend to hold 
correſpondence with aerial beings, from 
whom they receive information concerning 
their inquiries; it is alſo uſed for the ſecrets 
of the hermetick philoſophy, or ſearchers 
after the philoſopher's ſtone, and univerſally 
for any hidden and imaginary art. . 

CABA'L (V.) to plot, conſpire, or make par 
ties againſt either a publick Rate, prince, or 
private - perſon, either for redreſſing real 
grievances, or to deſtroy the government > 
party againſt whom it is undertaken. 

CA'BALIST (S.) one who explains or inter- 
prets the ſcrip'ure according to the cabala, 
or myſtical meaning, ſuppoſing every part 
to contain much more than is expieſſcd, 

CABALTSTICAL A.) belonging to cr aſter 
the manner of the cabala. 


CAC 


which parts where the horns take their rig, 
is cal ed the ceb5age of a deer's head ; it 18 
alſo a cant word to expreſs any thing that is' 
pilfere4 privately, as pieces of cloth or filk 
retained by taylors, mantua-makers, or 
others, that keep the remainders of any com. 
modity that is left after finiſhing the garment 
or other work, 
CA'BBIN (S.) a general name for any ſmall 
hut- or room, but particularly appropriated 
to thoſe rooms or partitions in a ſhin, that 
are for the private uſe of a captain, mate or 
paſſengers to lie or be in alone, ; 
CA'/BINET (S.) a room or cloſet in a palace, 
wherein rarities are kept; alſo a cheſt of 
drawers to lay up money, writings, or other 
valuable effects in. 


in ſhips to hang the anchor to, in order to 
keep her faſt, when ſhe rides either in a road 
or harbour; in the making of a ca, let the 
fz- be what it will, they uſe three hawſers, 
each made of three ſtrands, each ſtꝭ and made 
of three twiſts, each twiſt of a certain num- 
ber of caburnes, or threads of rope yarn, 
as the rabl: is to be larger or ſmaller ; the 
common length of a cab is 120 fathoms. 

CA'BLED A.) in Archite&ure,. is ſuch flutes 

or mouldings in a column, as are filled up 

with round pieces like ropes ; in Heraldry, 
it is when a croſs is cpvered with ropes or 
twiſted cables. ; 

CACAFU'EGO (S.) a furious fellow, a bully- 

huff, a braggadocio. | 

CA'CAO' or CA'COA (S.) a nut, about the 

fize of a common almond, being the fruit of 

a tree very common in the 7/f- Indies ; the 

ſoil it grows in, is ſo very hot, and the fruit 

ſo delicate, that they plant the cacao tree in 
the ſhade of another, called its mother ; the 
fruit is encloſed in a pod of the ſize and figure 
of a cucumer, within which there are con- 
tained from 10 to 40 grains or ſeeds of a vio« 
let colour, and dry 2s acorns, each covered 
with a rind or hark, which being peeled off, 

it divides into five or fix parts ; in the mid- 

dle of which is a kernel having a tender bud, 

of which, with the addition of a vanille, is 
made a cake called chocolate. 

CA'CHEXY (S.) an ill habit or diſpoſition of 

body, wherein the nutriment is turned to ill 

humours, frequently to a dropſy, the fleſh 

being puffed up or bloated, and the com- 
plexion pale or livid; it generally ari es from 
the weakneſs or fou neſs of the ventricle or 
viſcera : The external cauſes are intempe - 
rances of any kind, chronick fevers, ob- 

ſtructions, &c. 

CACK (v.) to go to ſtool, to eaſe nature by 
ſiege. 

CA'CKLE (V.) to diſcover, declare, or tell 
tales; to make a noiſe like a hen that has 
juſt laid an egg. | 

CA'CKLER (S.) a tell-tale, one that cannot 


CABBAGE. (S) a plant, uſed as ſauce to beef 


and other meats 5 in Hunting, the burr, 


keep a ſecret ; alſo a fowl, chicken-or bicdy, 
' CACU/. 


CABLE (S.) a large firong rope, chiefly uſed 
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CACO/CHYMY. (s.) a vitiated conſtitution 


CACODE/MON (S.) an evil ſpit 


CACOF/THES (S.) an evil, corrupt, prejudi- 


CAERDUFE (S.) in Glamorganſpire, the moit 


CAE 


occeſioned by the abundance of ill humours 
rocceding from various cavſes, 


a devil, any imaginary frightful monſter, 
created in, or by the imaginaticn of the 
fearful or ſuperſtitious minds of weak peo- 
ple; with the afrologers, the 12th houſe in 
a ſcheme of the heavens is ſo called, from: 
the pretended terror of its prognoſtication. 


cial cuſtom or habit; in Surgery, it is a r. 


veted inveterate diſeaſe, breaking out in boils, 


or blaine hardly curable, 
CACO/PHONY S.) an immußcal tone of the 
voice, arifing from the ill conſtitution of its 
organs, or the meeting together of ſeve a] 
harſh or diſagreeable letters or ſyllables. 
CA/DBAIT FLY or CA'D WORM (S.) with, 
Anglers, one that is a proper bait for trout, 


&c. 

CA'DENCE S.) the proper toning of the 
voice in ſpeaking or reading, whereby the 
auditors are affected and moved to give at 
tention to the diſcourſe or ſubject; in . 
Hel, it is the proper clofing of a ſtrain or 
tune in the ſeveral chords of the key, pro 
per (or the ſeveral parts of the compoſition ; 
in Dancing, it is when the ſtops tollow the 
notes and meaſures of the muſick ; in He. ſe- 
manſhip, the equality to be obſerved in a 
horſe's motion, air, &. In Poetry, it is 2 
certa'n meaſure of verſe, varying as all the 
kinds of verſe vary. 

CA/DENT (A.) tumbling or falling down. 

CA'DET or CADEE!' (S.] a young gentleman 
that ſerves in an army as 2 volunteer, in or 
der to learn the art of war, ſhew his bra- 
very, and be in the road of preferment. 

CA'/DI ($.) an inferior magiſtrate in the Tur l- 
„ policy, like ou: juſtices of the peace. 

CADNU'CE or CADU/CEUS (S.) a white ſteff 
or wand among the Romans, carried by thoſe 
cfficers who went to proclaim peace with any 
people they were at variance with; alſo the 
rod given by Apollo to Mercury, for his ſeven 
ſtring'd harp. The Egyptians adorned this 
rod with two ſerpents, the one male, and 
the other female, which were twiſted about 
it, and formed a kind of knot in the middle, 
and at the top ſeemed to kiſs each other, and 
made an arch or bow with the uvper part of 
their bodies, to which they added wings, 
Some ſay this rod is an emblem of elo- 
quence : The poets aſcribe alſo to this rod, 
the properties of leading ſouls to hell, and 
bringing them back agarn. 


beautiful town in all Seurb-Walcs, ſituated 
on the river Taoffe, ſurrounded with a fertile 
foil, both for tillage and paſturage 3 it is a 
port and town of good trade, ard has a very 
good harbour opening into the S-wer- ſea : 
About four miles below the town there is a 
large bridge over the Taaffe, to which ſhips 


it, or ghoſt * 


Ly 
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of ſmall burden come to load and unload. It 
is large and well built, having its ſtreets well 
ordered and clean, containing within its walls 
two pariſhes, tho? but one church. Without 
the eaſt gate is a large ſuburb, called Crock- 
erton; without the north gate ſtands the 
White Friars, and without the welt gate a 
ſmall ſuburb a&joining to the Black Friars, 
wherein is built the caſtle, which is a ſtrong, 
ſpacious, and ſtately building. It is a town 
corporate, governe? by a conſtable, 12 al- 
dermen, and 12 c pit il burgefſes, a ſteward, 
town-clerk, &c. enjoys many immunities, 
ſenis one member to parliament, is well 
ſtocked with inhabitants, and enjoys a god 
trade, eſpec ally to He; has two markets 
weekly, viz. on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
which are very chnſidetable for cattle z corn, 
ſwine, ſheep, and all forts of proviſions are 
ſold at eaſy rates ; it is diſtant from Londen 
126 computed, and 154 meaſured miles. 


CAERFULLY (S.) a pretty large town in Gla- 


morganſhire,” South-Malei, ſerted in a monr- 
iſh ground among hills, is an ancient borough - 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; Ciſtant from Lenden 122 computed 
miles, 


CAERLVON S.)] in Monmouthſhire, an anci- 


ent and flouriſhing city of the R-#ians: Here 
the noble Arthur kept his court, and here 


was a famous college for 200 ſtudents in aſ-- 


tronomy and other liberal arts. It is pretty 
large, and commed:-ufly fituated upon the 
Uſt-, over wh'ch there is a large wooden 
bridze, though the houſes are generally built 
of ſtone ; its matket is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from Londen 1:2 computed, and 
141 meaſured miles. 


CAERMA'RTHEN (S.) the county. town of 


Caermartberſbire, pleaſantly ſeated on the 
Tevye, which is navigable up to the town for 
ſhips of moderate burden, for which there is 
a good key: There is a good bridge over the 
river. The town is well built and populous, 
and daily increafing, the air being healthful, 
and the country ſertile : The people are the 
moſt polite of all Wal. Formerly the 
Chancery and Exchequer were kept here: 
M:-rlin the famous g 8: prophet flouriſhed 
here in 480: It was here the Britons held 
their parliaments, or meeting of their wiſe 
men, for making laws, &c. The town was 
formerly walled about, of which only now 
remain the ruins : It is a corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor, two ſheriffs, elected out 
of 16 burgeſſes, or a'dermen, all clothed in 
ſaa let, &c, It cles one parliament man, 
keeps courts for the trial of cauſes, holds the 
aſhzes, and hath two matkets weekly, wrt. 
on Wedneſday and Saturday, which are very 
great for corn, cattle and all ſorts of pro- 
viſions ; diſtant from Londen 157 computed, 
and 205 meaſured miles, 


CAERMA'RTHENSHIRE (s.) in Sexth- 


maln, is generally ot a fertile foil, both for 
tillage 
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* tillage and paſturage, being not ſo mountain- | 


ous as the neighbouring counties, and is well 
watered by the rivers Tovye, Tavy, Laugh, or 
Tae, which with others diſcharge them- 
ſclves into the ſea, furniſhing the inhabitants 
- plentifully with fiſh and fowl ; and in many 
parts are dug fine pit · coal. It is in the dio- 


cebſe of Bangor, and has 68 pariſh churches, 


and fix market- towns, all havens ; it ſends 
two members to parliament, viz, the county 
one, and the town one, 
CAERNA'RVON (S.) in Neorth-Wale, is the 
chief town of Caernarvonſbire, commodiouſly 
ſeated on the ſea ſhore, from whence it hath 
a beautiful proſpect into the iſle of Angleſea. 
Formerly the princes of Wales had their Ex- 
chequer and Chancery here: It is a place of 
great ſtrength, both by nature and art, be- 
ing encompaſſed on all fides (except towards 
the eaſt) with the ſea, and two rivers; and 
had a ſtrong caſtle, where, in one of the 
towers called the Eogle-Tower, Edward II. 
the firſt prince of Walz, was born. It is a 
place of but ſmall extent, having one pariſh 
church; but its houſes and ſtreets are well 
built and contrived, and alſo well inhabited: 

It enjoys ſeveral immunities, ſends a burgeſs 
to parliament; is governed by the conſtable 
of the caſtle, who is always the mayor, who 
hath for his aſſiſtance an alderman, two bai- 
liffs, a town- clerk and ſub - officers; its mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturdays, which is well 
ſupplied with corn and all ſorts of proviſion. 

CAERNA/RVONSHIRE (S.) in North. Wales, 
formerly bore the name of Snowden- Foreft, 
from the principal hill there ſeated, which 
is of a very great height and extent, on the 
top whereof floateth a meer, which form- 
eth a river that falls into the ſea at Trarhe» 
Mawver, and altho' it is very mountainous, 
and of a ſharp air, yet it is tolerably fruitful, 
and feeds large herds of cattle. In this county 
are 68 pariſh-churches, and 6 market- towns, 
all which ate havens ; it is in the dioceſe of 
Bangor, and ſends two members to parlia 
ment, wiz. one for the county, and one for 

+ the chief town, called Cacrnar vos. 

CAG or KEG (S.) a ſmall wooden veſſel, uſed 

to put brandy in; alſo pickled fiſh, ſuch as 
ſurgeon, oyſters, &c, 

CAGE (S.) a place of confinement for thieves 
or vagrants that are taken up by the watch 
in the night-time, to ſecure them till the 
proper officer can carry them before a magi- 
Nrate ; alſo an incloſure for birds, which is 
ſometimes large and ſometimes ſmall, as the 
number and fize of the birds, or the inten- 
tion of the owner requires, 

CAVMACAN (S.) in the Turi ſb Government, 
is the name of the governor of Conflantinople, 
who is a lieutenant to the grand vizir ; but 
befides him there is another, who alway: 
attends the ſu tan. 

_ CAINITES (S.) a branch of the Gnoſticks of 
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ſaved, was to try all manner of things, and 
ſatisfy their luſts with all kinds of wicked 
actions; they fancied a great number of an- 
gels, to whom they gave barbarous names, 
aſcribing to each a particular fin ; ſo that 
when they were about any wicked action, 
they invoked the angel prefiding over it. 
They compoſed a book, intitled, Sr, Paul's 
aſcenſion to beawen, which was filled with 
blaſphemies and execrable impieties : They 
had a particular veneration for Cain, Corab, 
Dathan, Abiram, the Sodomites, and eſpeci- 
ally for Judas, becauſe his treachery occa- 
fioned the death of Jeſus Chriſt, 

CAJO'LE (V.) to amuſe, fawn upon, fatter, 
ſooth, cheat, or impoſe upon. 
CAT TI (S.) a wretched, miſerable fellow, a 
forlorn, abandoned wretch, 
CAKE (S.) a pleaſant food, or thin, flat loaf, 
ſometimes made of plain flour and water, 
c. and ſometimes with very rich ingre- 
dients, mixed with eggs, fruit, &c. 
CA'LAMINE or LAPIS CALAMINA'RIS (S.) 
a ſtone or foſſil, which being calcined and 
pulverized, is a proper ingredient to mix 
with copper, in order to make braſs; in 
Surgery, it is uſed in outward applications as 
an abſorbent, to ſuck up the flowing humour 
that runs from an ulcer or ſore. 
CALA'MITOUS (A.) miſerable, wretched, 
piteous, that calls for and deſerves compaſ- 
ſion and aſſiſtance. 
CALA'MITY (S.) any ſort or kind of miſery, 
diſtreſs, or grief. 
CALA'SH (S.) a light, open, ſmall chariot or 
travelling coach. 
CALCINA'”TION (S.) with A is the 
art of reducing metals, or r bodies to 
powder by means of fire. 
CALCINE (v.) to burn to a calx or cinder, 
to render any body eafily pulverizable by 
burning, 
CALCO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 
upon braſs or copper. | 
CA*'LCULATE V.) to compute, reckon, or 
caſt up the amount or value of a thing. 
CALEFA'CTION (S.) warming or heating, 
either by fire or action; with the Pbiloſophers, 
it is the producing or exciting heat in mixed 
bodies. 
CALEFA'CTIVE (A.) that has the power or 
property of cauſing heat or warmth. 
CALEFA'CTORY (A.) whatever warms, 
CA'LENDAR (S.) the order and ſeries of the 
months that make up a year: The Remes 


ving but little ſkill in aſtronomy, made his 
year conſiſt of but 304 days, which he di- 
vided into ten months ; this was in ſome 
meaſure corrected by Numa Pompilius, who, 
in imitation of the Greeks, allowed the year 
12 lunar months, of 30 and 29 days alter- 
nately, which made 354 days : But becauſe 
he loved an uneven number, from a ſuperſti- 


the ſecond century, who tock their name 
from Cain; They heid, that the way to be 


tic us notion he had imbibed from the Zgyp- 


f1an, 


calendar was compoſed by Romulus, who ha- 
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tian, he added one day more, and made it 
355 days; and to make the civil year equa] 
to the ſun's motion, he made uſe of the in- 
tercalation of the Greeks, who every ſecond 
year added a month, which conſiſted ſucceſ. 
fively of 22 and 23 days; but many incon- 
veniencies flowing from this way of calcula- 
ting, Julius Ceſar, after the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, undertook to amend it, and made his 
year confiſt of 365 days, and left the fix hours 
to form a day at the end of everyfourth year, 
which day was added to the month of Febru- 
ary. This calendar, which is called the Julian 
or old tile, continued to be uſed by the Pro- 
teftants of England, Germany, Ic. but not 
by thoſe countries poſſeſſed by Papiſts, who 
adopted the uſe of the Gregorian or new ſtile, 
which is that compoſed by the order of pope 
Gregory XIII. who upon finding the Julian 
too forward, cut off 10 days in the calendar, 
and contrived a remedy againſt ſuch diforder, 
for the time to come, by cutting off one biſ- 
ſextile day in every 100 years. By a late act 
of parliament the uſe of this new ſtile is 
now eftabliſhed in England. 

CA'LENDER (V.) to preſs linen, ſtuffs, filks, 
Ec. in a very large engine or preſs, with 
great weights, in order to ſet a gloſs upon 
them ; alſo the name of the engine itſelf. 

CA'LENDERER (S.) the workman or artifi- 


cer that manages goods in a calender or 


great preſs, 

CA'LENTURE (S.) a burning fever, attended 
with a delirium, to which people at ſea are 
ſut ject, who fancy the ſea to be green fields, 
and will, if not prevented, jump into it, 

CALF (S.) a young eo. or bull; with Hune/- 
men, a male hart or hind of a year old ; alſo 
a large ſea- fiſh, with a black · ſpotted ſkin, 

CA'LICOE (S.) a particular ſort of cotton 
brought from Calicut in Malabar, a kingdom 
of the Eoft- Indies, both white and coloured, 
ſome time fince much worn in England, for 
the garments of women and children, but 
now prohibited to be worn, printed or co- 
loured, otherwiſe than by needlework, upon 
account of its prejudicing the woollen and 
linen manufactures of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the manufaQuring of raw-filk 
imperted from Turkey, and other countries. 

CA'LIDUCTS (S.) pipes uſed by the ancients 
to carry heat to all parts of a houſe from 
one common fire. 

CALI GA TION (8) an imperſection or dim- 
neſs of fight, 

CALI/GINOUS (A.) dark, dim, obſcure, 

CA'LIPER or CA LIBER (S.) the meaſure or 
diameter of the bore of a piece of ordnance 
or other ſmall fire-arms ; alſo the inſtru- 
ment that gunners and founders uſe to 
know or meaſure the bore of a gun or ball 
of any fize, is called a pair of caliper com- 
paſſes ; alſo a fliding rule uſed in Gauging, 
to find the length, &c. of a veſſel, is called 
> pair of calipers, | 

CA'LIPH s.) among the Sracert, meant ar 
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heir and ſucceſſor, and ſo was applied ta 
both the ſupreme head in religious and civil 
matters, as being the true ſucceſſors of Ma- 
* Gomet ; but in proceſs of time the ſoldans or 


little but the title was left to the caliphs, 
and that only in religious matters. 

CALK or CAU'LE (V.) to ſtop up the ſeams, 
bends, and all other poſſible vents, whereby 
water may get into a ſhip, by driving oakum, 
tow or ſpun- yarn into them; in Painting, it 
is the bubbing the back. fide of a draft with 
red, black, &c. that by tracing the draft it- 
ſelf with a needle, &c. it may make the de- 
fign upon paper, wax, &c. 

CALL (V.) to give notice to a perſon by 
naming his name, ringing a bell, &c. to in- 
timate that he is required to come to a cer- 
tain place, 

CA'LLING (S.) ſpeaking out, ſummoning, or 
giving notice to a perſon ; alſo a perſon's 
trade or employment, 

CALLVGRAPHY (S.) the art of fine, cor - 
rect, and beautiful writing, particularly re- 
ſpecting the curiouſneſs of the character 
wrote in. 

CALLVOPE (S.) the muſe prefiding over rhe- 
torick and heroick poetry ; ſhe is repreſented 
very young, crowned with flowers, wearing 
upon her left ſhoulder ſeveral garlands of 
laurel, and holding in her right hand three 
books, the Ody//es, the Iliadi and AEncids, 

CALLUPPICK PERIOD (S.) a ſeries of 76 
years, invented by Caippur, at the expira- 
tion of which he imagined the new and full 
moons returned to the ſame day of the ſolar 
year, which is a miſtake 3 for in 583 years 
they come too late by one whole day ; this 
pericd begun about the end of June in the 
4d year of the 112th Olympiad, which was 
the 419th of Nabenaſſer, the 4384th of the 
Julias period, the 3724:h of the world, the 
340th before Chriſt, jhe 424th of Rome, 
Ariflepb:n being archon of Atbent, and the 
ſame year that Darius was killed by Beſſus. 

CA'LLOUS (A.) thick ſkinned, hard, and 

brawny. 


feathers ; and Metapboricaliy, ſpoken of any 
perſon that is deſtitute either of learning and 
{kill in arts, or naked and uncloathed. 
CA/LLUS (S.) a kind of ſwelling without pain 
or a tumour hardened ; a hardneſs or braw- 
nineſs in the ſkin, ſometimes occafioned by 
exceſs of labour, and ſometimes by a broken 
bone, wound, &c. 

CALM (V.) to appeaſe, quiet, allay, fill, or 
compoſe ſtorms, quarrels, &. 

CALM (S.) a Sea Term, when for want of 
wind the ſhip cannot make way, they fay 
there is a calm, or the ſhip is becalmed; fo 
a perſon of a gentle, quiet, eaſy diſpotition 
is ſaid to be a calm perſon, | 
CALNE (S.) in Vu, which though but 


a [mall town, fitca'ed in a ſtony ſoil, yet ig 
a owed 


ſultans ingrofſed all the civil power, and 


CA'LLOW (A.) naked, unfledged, bare ot 


| 
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- endowed with large privileges, both ancientiy 
d now, It was formerly one of the pa- 
ces of the V- Saxon kings: It now ſends 

two burgeſſes to parliament, hath a market 

weekly on Tueſday, and a fair annually on 
the 2<th of April, It hath a very neat 
church, and many poor. In 1725, fo vio 
lent a ftorm of rain fell in this town, that 
the waters roſe ſo ſuddenly, that a great 
quantity of goods were ſpoiled and loſt, 
and particularly a caſk of oil of 110 gallons 

; was borne down by the fiream, and two 

men were drowned in the ſtreets, in the 

icht of their neighbours, who durſt not ſtir 
to their relief ; diſtant from London 72 com 
puted, and $7 meaſured miles. 

CA'ETROP (S.) an inſtrument with four 

- points, diſpoſed triangularly in ſuch a man- 
ner, that th ee of them bear upon the 
earth, the other being in the air; it is uſes 
in War, ſeveral of them being placed in th: 
ground where the cavalry is to paſs, in or- 

der to embarraſs them. 

CA*'LVINISM (S.) che doQrine of Calvin and 

his followers, who maintained that predeſ- 
tination and reprobation are prior to the 
preſcience of good or evil works, and de- 
pend merely upon the will of God, withou! 

any regard to the merit of mankind ; that 
God gives to thoſe whom he has predeſti- 

- nated, a faith which they cannot loſe, a ne- 
ceſſitating grace which deſtroys the freedom 
of the will, and that he imputes no fin to 
them.: That the righteous can do no gocd 
work,by reaſon of original fin, which cleaves 
to them, and that men are juſtified by faith. 
The motlern Calvinifts either reje& or pal- 
liate ſome of theſe articles. 

CALVINTSTICAL (A.) like to, of, or be- 
longing to the tenets and opinions of the 
Calviniſts. 

CA/LVINISTS (S.) the embracers, followers, 
and maintainers ot the doQrines and opi- 
nions of Calvin. : 

CALU'MNIATE (V.) to ſpeak evil of, to re- 
proach wrongfully, to abuſe by flancering a 
perſon, : 

CALUMNIA'TOR (S.) one who wrongfully 
ſpeaks ill of a perſon. 

CA'LUMNY (S.) a falſe accuſation, a lying 
charge, an aſperſion or ſlander, 

CALX (S.) chalk, lime, mortar, &:. With 
thy Chymiſts, it is that ſubſtance, which a 
body is reduced to by burning or calcina- 
tion; with the Anatomifis, it is the ſecond 
bone in the foot next to the ancle. 

CA'LYX (S.) the cup of the flower in a plant, 
or the leaves in herbs, which ſurrounds firſt 
the bloſſom, and afterwards the ſeed. 

CA'MBRICK (S.) a very fine linen made at 


Cambray, a town in Flanders, from hence 


it is named. 

CA'MBRIDGE (S.) the chief town of Cam- 
bridgeſpire ; on the weſt fide of it the Cam 
forms ſeveral little iſlands, and turning eaſt- 


. wards, divides it into two parts, which are 


old, is not of ſo long ſtanding as the town, ©? 


| &c, were the works of ſundry ages, and the | 
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Joined together by a large ſtone bridge. It 
is now fo large a town as to have 14 pariſh 
churches, beſides 12 colleges and 4 halls ; a 
little beyond the bridge is ſome of the re. 
mains of an old ſtrong caſtle, eſpecially the 
Gate» bouſe, which ſerves for the county goal. 
It is a town of very ancient ſtanding, being 
irequently mentioned in the earlieſt accounts 
of the oldeſt Britiſh hiſtories : It ſuffered 
much by the Danes 3 Roper de Montgomery 
deſtroyed it with fire and ſword to be re. 
venge d of king William Rufus ; ſo that the 
univerſity was wholly abandoned: But king 
Henry I. to repair theſe damages beſtow: 
many privileges upon it, wiz. to be free from 
the power ot the ſheriff, and making it a 
corporation upon the payment of too marks 
yearly into the Exchequer, which ſum the 
ſheriff paid before for the profits arifing from 
the town, The ferry over the river was now 
fixed here, which was left before at large, and 
King Henry III. added, that the merchants of 
the Guild in Cambridge ſhould. be free from 
all toll, paſſage, leſtage, pontage and ſtallage, 
in all fairs in his dominions.” In War Tyler's 
and Fack Straw's Rebellion, in the reign of 
Richard II. the rebels entered the town, ſei. 
zed the univerſity records, and burnt themin 
the market-place. It is a borough, governed 
by a mayor, high ſtewald, recorder, and al- 
dermen z but the mayor, at the entrance upon 
his office, is obliged to ſwear he will maintain 
the priviieges, cuſtoms, and liberties of the 2 
univerfity, It has a great market weekly on 
Saturday, ard a fair annually on the 15th Þ 
Auguſt ; it ſends two members to parliament, > 
and is diſtant from London 44 computed, and 
52 meaſured miles, The. univerſity, though 


the earlieſt charters under king Lucius bearing ©? 
date anno 531, being the ſooneſt as are pe- 
tended to, and theſe ſuſpected not to be au- 
thentick ; as the ſeveral inns, colleges, halls, 


donations of many princes and noblemen, o) 
were alſo the privileges belonging to them the 3 


work of many ages; for the particulars where- | - 
of, I refer to the writers upon theſe ſubjeds. | its 
CA*'MBRIDGESHIRE (S.) is bounded on the re 


north by Linco/nſpire, on the eaſt by Nerf 
and Suffolk, on the ſouth by Eſſex and Her'- 
fordſhire, and on the weſt by Huntingdon and 
Bedfordſpire; is in length but 35 miles, in 
breadth about 20, and in circuit about 130, 
containing 17 hundreds, 163 pariſhes, 9 mit- 
ket towns, 1 univerſity, 6 river's, 7 bridges, 
5 parks, 570,000 acres of land, and abeui 
17,400 houſes ; ſends fix members to parlia- 
ment, vix. 2 for the county, 2 for the uni- 
verſity, and 2 for the town of Cambridge ; 
in the dioceſe of Ely, and divided into two 
parts, viz. the ſouthern, which is a cham- 
pain open country, that bears excellent co 
and barley, of which latter is made abun. 
dance of malt ; in this county alſo ig gathere 
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CAM 


a great deal of ſeffron, the deareſt commo- 
dity produced in Eny/and ; the northern part, 
called the iſle of E), is fenny, and neither 
ſo pleaſant or wholſome as the ſ-utherr | 
part, yet has rich paſtures, which jeed abun- 
dance of cattle, which are very profitable to 
the inhabitants, and afford great plenty oi 
fiſh and fowl. 

CAMEL (S) an animal very common in Ara- 
tia, Judea, and the neighbouring countries, 
ranked by Meſes among thoſe that were un 

clean; ſome are large ard fleſhy, and fi. 
only to carry burdens, which it is ſaid they 
will do to the amount of half a ton; others 
have two bunches on their backs like a ſad- 
die, and are fit for men to ride on, or carry 
hurdens z a third ſort are both leſs and lean, 
Ccilled dromedaries, and uſed by the great men, 
as horſes, to ride on; the Arabians, Perf ans. 
Sc. eat their fleſh ; it is ſaid they can trave! 
a fortnight without food. As ſoon as one 
is colted, they tie his four feet under his belly 

put a carpet on his back, and ftones upon 
the borders of it, that he may not be able to 
riſe for twenty days, to render h:s joints 
flexible, and eaſy to dend; he has a large 
ſolid foot, but not a hard one ; in the ſpring 
all his hair falls cf, and his ſkin remains 
quite naked, during which time the flies tor. 
ment him, to remedy which, they belabour 
his body, they dreſs him with a ſwitch in 
Nead of a curry-comb, and duſt his hide as 
we do a carpet. Upon a journey they follow 
him whiſtling and finging, to make him go 
freely,—Caimet, 

CAME'LEON S.) an unclean animal, forbid- 
den to be eaten by Moſes 3 it is a ſmall 
creature like a lizard, but with a larger and 
longer head; it has four feet, on each cf 
which there ate three claws, and a long flat 
tail, its noſe Jong, ending in an obtuſe 
point, its back ſharp, ſkin plaited and jag 
ped like a ſaw from the neck to the lat 
joint of the tail, with a tuft or comb on its 
head ; in other reſpe&ts like a fiſh, The te- 
port of its Lving upon air is a miſtake, flies 
and other ſmall inſets being its food; a8 to 
its colour, it is ſo framed, as to excite diffe- 
rent colours in us, according as the rays of 
light fall upon it, or its fituation is in reſpect 
to us, like the ſeathers of doves, 

CA'MELFORD (s.) a ſmall borough town in 


Cirnwall, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- |' 


day, governed by a mayor, &c. diſtant from 
LY 134 computed, and 250 meaſured 
miles. 

CA'MERA (S.) is ſometimes uſed for chamber, 
and ſometimes for. muſick defigned for a 
chamber for private uſe ; and ſometimes \-r 
a vault, arched roof, &c. ſometimes for the 

ous machine -called the camera obſcura, 
which is the greateſt help and improvement 
to the art of delineation or drawing, that 
the inquiries of the three laſt centuries have 


CAM 


whether animals, buildings or country land- 
ſcapes, are repreſented in their exact propor- 
tions, natural co'ours, real fituations, and in 
all their true perſpectives or ſore- ſnortnings: 
It is mace ſometimes by darkening the win- 
dows of a room, that looks into ſome ſtreet, 
garden, &c. and making a ſmall hole in the 
ſhutteis, &c. fix therein a plain convex glaſs, 
or a dcuble convex glaſs. or rather a tube 
with two glaſſes, for with only one glaſs the 
object vill be repreſented upon the wall or a 
ſheet, &c, hung up on purpoſe, in an in- 
veried poſture : But the moſt ufeful for the 
printers or draft ſmens purpoſe. are thoſe 
made by the opticians, being a little cheſt 
cr parallelopiped, ot about ten inches broad, 
and about two feet long, &c. furniſhed with 
glaſſes exactly poſited, The real uſe, plea- 
ſure, and ſatistaction that ariſes from this 
inſtrument, has put the projecting heads 
of divers mathemat'cians to work, 

which, that deſcribed by Dr. Graveſande in 
his treatiſe of peiſhective, is worth a pain- 
ter's while to put in practice. 

CAMISA'DE (S.) a term in Var, that figni- 
fies a ſudden and unexpected attack in the 
night-time, in which the affailants wear 
ſome diſtingu:(hirg badge to know their 
own men from the enemy. 

CA/MLET (S.) a particular fort of ſtuff made 
of filk, hair, or worſted, much u ed ſome 
time ago, for mens cloaks and womens rid- 
ing hoods. 

CAMP (S,) the place where an army is drawn 
up in order of battle, and lies night and day, 
for which purpoſe they build huts or tents to 
ſleep in; fo an army that is continually in 
motion, and upon the watch to ſurprize or 
fatigue the enemy, is called a flying camp. 

CAMPAT'GN or CAMPAIN (S.) that ſpace 
of time in each year that an army is in the 
field; alſo a plain or level country is ſo called. 

CA'MPDEN or CAM DEN (.) in Glouceft:r= 

ſpire, a borough- town, whoſe market is 

weekly on Wedneſday ; they were incorpo- 
rated by king Fames I. by charter granted in 
the third year of his reign, which appoints 
them to be governed by two bai'iffs, twelve 
burgeſſes and a ſteward, who have power 
to chuſe twelve inferior burgeſſes; they 
have power to try actions not exceeding the 
ſum of 6/7, 11s, 44. They have four fairs 
annually, wiz, on St, Andrew's. day, and 

Good-Friday ; the profits of theſe two be- 

long to the corporation, but thoſe on St. 

George's and St. James 8 day, to the lord 

of the manor, The market is famous for 

fiockinges ; the pariſh is ten miles in com- 
paſ- ; there is a fine grammar- ſchool, and 

good alms-houſes plentiſully relieved, and a 

charity-ſchool ſor 30 poor girls to learn to 

read, knit, and ſpin 3 diſtant from London 

69 computed, and $65 meaſured miles. 

CAMPE'CHIO (S.) a ſort of wood brought 


diſcovored ; for by this all manner of objects, 


* 


rem America, commodſy called ome, 
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and uſed in dying; the heart of the tree, 
which only ie uſed, is at firſt red, and in 
ſome time aiter turns black; and if ſteeped 
in water, tinctures it ſo ſtrongly with that 
colour, that it may be uſed as ink; it is 
very heavy, burns treely, and gives a clear, 
laſting flame. 

CA'MPHIRE (s.) a white, ſhining, tranſpa- 
rent, odoriferous, volatile gum or refin flow- 
ing from a tree in the iſland of Borneo, and 
the neighbouring mountainous places, re 
ſembling a walnut tree; it has a bitteriſh 
taſte, and is very hot in the mouth. 

CA'/NAANITES .) a people deſcended from 
Canaan, and the eleven ſons of this parti 
arch; their firſt habitation was in the land 
of Canaan, where they increaſed exiremely : 
Trade and war were their principal occupa- 
tions 3 theſe gave riſe to their great riches, 
and the ſeveral colonies icattered by them 
over almoſt all the iſlands and maritime 
provinces of the Mediterranean, Foſbuo, as 
captain of the Iſraelitei, conquered them, and 
poſſeſſed their country, which was divided 

- among the ſeveral tribes by lot. x 
ANA'L (S.) a place cut by art to receive 
water, to render parks and gardens more 
agreeable, and which is generally ſtored 
with ducks, &c, alſo any paſſage that li- 
quids flow in. 

CANA/RIES (S.) iſlands in the Atlantick ſea, 
to the weſt of Africa, in number ſeven : 

They were by the ancients called the fortu- 
nate iflands 3 the moſt conſiderable is Ca- 
nara, Which has a town of the ſame name; 
this iſland is the chief, both for its great fer- 
tility (they having two harveſts in a year) 
and becauſe the governor reſides here; there 
are 12 ſugar-mills in it. The other iſlands 
are Teneriffe, the iſle of Palma, the iſles of 
Ferte, Ventura, Gomara, and Lancclote; they 


were firſt diſcovered by a Frenchman, named | 


Bothencourt, but are now ſubject to Sparn : 
There is a great deal of wine made there, 
and the inhabitants are Reman Catholicks. 
CANA'/RY-BIRD (S.) a (mall bird, much 
noted for its fine finging, at firſt brought 
from the Canaries, but now bred in many 
parts of Europe ; alſo a cant name for a 
wheedler, flatterer, or pretender to great 
matters, that he neither can, nor deſigns to 
perform, g 
CA/NCEL (V.) to make void an inſtrument, 
by tearing off the ſeal, &c. 
CANCER (S. in 4fir-momy, is one of the 12 
figns of the zodiack, repreſented on the 
globe and planiſpheres by the figure of a 
crab, and in writing marked gz ; Ptolemy 
makes 13, Tycho 15, Flamfleed 71 ſtars in 
it. In Pbyfich, it is a hard and immoveable 
tumour, of a livid or lead colour, encom- 
paſſed round with branched turgid veins full 
of black, mu1dy blood; it begins without 
pain, and grows apace, and chiefly affl cts 


lax, glandulons parts, eſpecially the 
F-4 


CAN 
breaſt ; it is obſervable to grow more is 
barren or fingle women, than others, 

CA'/NDID (A.) gentle, favourable, fincere, up. 
right, courteous, kind, | 

CA'/NDIDATES (S.) two or more perſons that 
= ſtriving for the ſame place, reward, or 

ing. 

CANDIZA/TION (S.) the eryſtallizing or 
congealing of ſugar after it has been dif. 
ſolved and purified in water, 

CA/NDLE (S.) an artificial inſtrument to give 
light, made of various fies and matters, 
ſome of wax, ſome of tallow; &c. 

CA/NDLEMAS (S.) a feſtival appointed by 
the church, to be obſerved the ſecond day 
of February, in honour of the purification 
of the Virgin Mary, at which feſtival for. 
merly we, and till the Papiſts go in pro- 
ceſſion, with many lighted candles; they 
alſo conſecrate candles on that day for the 
ſcrvice of the year enſuing. 

CANDLESTICK (S.) an inſtrument to hold 
or contain a candle, made in various forms, 
and all ſorts of matter, as wood, iron, braſs, 
filver, earth, &c, there are famous deſcrip. 
tions given of the golden candleftick in the 

ewihh temple. 

CA'NDOUR S.) honeſty, fincerity, faithful- 
neſs, plain downright dealing, uprightneſs, 
or courteſy. 

CA'NDY V.) to make a thing white, as 
whitſters do; but generally it means prepa- 
rations of ſweet-meats made by the confec- 
tioners, and thickening and cryſtallizing ſu- 
gar on fruits; alſo to grow ſtale and moul- 
dy, and ſo to thicken like ſweet-meats. 

CANE (S.) an Indian reed, much uſed to walk 
with, of a woody, tho* porous conſiſtence, 
ſome of which are highly valued, and ſel! 
for large ſums of money ; alſo a meaſure of 
various lengths, uſed by the Italians ; alſo 
the name of that part of a weaver's loom, 
thro* which the threads of his filk, worſted, 
&c, paſs, 

CANE (V.) to threſh, beat, or chaſtiſe with 
a cane or walking- ſtick. 

CA'/NIBALS (S.) thoſe people, among the 
W:ft-Indians, that eat mens fleſh; alſo a 
term for any perſon that cruelly deſtroys or 
injures their fellow-creatures by oppreſſion 
ot ary ſort or kind, 

CANVCURAR (A.) o& or belonging to a dog. 

CANINE (A.) like, of, or belonging to a dog; 
ſo that diſeaſe that occaſions an extravagant 
hunger, is called the canine appetite, 

CA'NISTER (S.) a quantity of tea from 75 
to 100 pounds ; but now commonly means 
any veſſel, large or ſmall, that holds tea, 
whether it be made of earth, as china, or 
metal, as filver, tin, or any thing eiſe. 

CA/'NKER (S.) a corroding, eating, ſpreading 
ſore ; likewiſe a diſorder in trees ; allo the 
ruſt of iron, braſs, copper, &c. 

CANN ($8.) a drinking veſſel made of wood, 
in the ſhape of a barrel ; from whence, at 
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CA/NOPY (s.) a cloth, curtain, or teſter of 


CANT (v.) to talk gibberiſh like gypfies ; to 


CANT S.) a barbarous, broken ſort of ſpeech 


CANTA'TA (s.) a fong for one or more vol- 


an ra. 
CA/NTERBURY (8.) the chief place in the 


. if not the firſt Chriſtian preacher, ſettled 


CAN 
., they call large barrels or buoys thrown 


on ſhoals, for ſea marks, can 5»oys ; allo an 


inſtrument uſed in the racking off of wines. 


CA'NNON (S.) an inftrument of war, a large 


gun or piece of ordnance, for the ſhooting 
or throwing bullets, tones, or other offen- 
five matter againſt the enemy, of which 
there are many ſorts, 
CANNONA/DE {(V.) when an army fights by 
firing upon the — with cannons, with - 

_ out coming toa ciole engagement. 
CANNONEE'/R (s.) the manager or director 
of a cannon, « gunner, 
CANON 8.) a rule or ſtated law to guide or 
direct one's ſelf by, eſpecially in church mat- 
ters z a!ſo a prebendary who enjoys a living 
in a cathedral or collegiate church. In Ma- 
thematichs, it is the reſult of ſome proceſs, 
that brings out a general rule for ſolving all 
queſtions of that kind; with Printers, it is 
a large ſort of letters; with the Muſicians, 

it is a ſhort compoſition, in which one part 
leads and another follows ; with Divi ces, the 
received books of the Old and New-Teſta- 
ment, are called the canon of ſcripture. 
CANONICAL (A.) regular, orderly, according 
8 = ; alſo ewe, orthodox or true. 
NONIST (S.) a eſſor, iſer, or 
doctor of — —— 8 
CANONIZA'TION (S.) the act of making or 
appointing a perſon to be called a ſaint or holy. 
CANONVZE (V.) to examine by a ſtanding 
rule or law z alſo to declare or make a per- 
ſon a ſaint. 
. (S.) the church or ecclefiaſti- 
cal law, 
CANOQ/ S.) a boat made by the Indians out 


of the trunk of a large tree, by hollowing it 
with fire, &c. 


— 
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tyrannizing over Henry II. of E ' 
and by — — — 
blind ſuperſtition of that time, was cano- 
nized, and his ſhrine ſo much reſorted to, 
that the name of Jeſus was almoſt forgot 
among his blind votaries, and the gifts were 
ſo many, „and valuable, that at the 
diſſolution, the plate and jewels that were 
left, filled two large cheſts, that required 
eight men each to remove. The cathedral 
is a noble, majeſtick pile, and has a venera- 
ble aſpect, both near and at a diſtance : Un- 
der this church is a large proteftant French 
church, firſt given by queen Elizabeth to the 
Walloon, that fled from the perſecution of 
the duke of Alva, and king of France, of 
whoſe poſterity many ſtill remain, whoſe 
principal employment is in the weaving tradez 
this, together with the great increaſe of hop 
grounds, within theſe few years, has greatly 
increaſed the inhabitants of this place: It is 
encompaſſed with a moat and wall, on which 
are or were ſeveral watch-towers or citadels, 
without which were its ſuburbs, in which, 
and within the city, are 14 pariſh churches, 
befides the cathedral, within whoſe limits are 
ſeveral fine buildings belonging to the dean 
and prebends, alſo a free- ſchool, called the 


. king's ſchool ; There are many good build 


ings in the city, and particularly a good mare 
ket- houſe, over which are rooms for the 
mayor, aldermen, &c. to diſpatch the pub- 
lick bufineſs. The archbiſhop is primate of 
all England, It is governed by a mayor, al- 

, recorder, &c. it enjoys many pri. 
vileges, ſends two members to parkament, 
and beſides the ſhambles has two common 
markets weekly on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day; diſtant from Londen 41 computed, and 
56 meaſured miles. 


- fate, for princes and noblemen to fit under | CANTHA/RIDES (S.) a venomous kind of 


grand occaſions ; it is alſo made uſe of 
by perſons of inferior rank; it ſometimes 


inſets, which, when dried and pulverized, 
are principally uſed to raiſe bliſters. 


ſignifies only the curtains and teſter of a bed, | CA'NTHUS (S.) in Avatomy, the angle of 


there being a ſort of beds called canopy beds. 


whine; and make large pretences to religion, 
friendſhip, &c, without fincerity ; alſo tocaſt 
or throw a thing off or away. 


made uſe of by gypfies ; alſo a pretence to 
love, friendſhip, and religion, without in- 
tending it 


ces, with or without inftruments, compoſed 
with divers movements, and in the ſtile of 


county of Kent, a city and archbiſhoprick ; 
this place is ſo ancient, as to be ſaid to be 
built goo years before the birth of Chriſt ; 
that the firſt Chriſtian biſhop, St. Auguſtine, 


here; and it was here the famous Thomas d 


Bichet, who was killed upon account of his 


corner of the eye; that next the noſe, is 
call'd the great, and that next the tem 

the little Cantbur 5; alſo the neck or little 
trough made in a veſſel, for the more eaſy 
pouring off the liquor. 


CA'NTICLES (S.) holy or divine ſorgs, which 


carry a ſpiritual meaning in them farther than 
the bare words themſelves expreſs, ſuch as 
Solomon's Song in the Bible. 


CA'NTO (s.) a diviſion in an heroick poem, 


like books and chapters in proſe ; alſo in 
Maufick, a ſong, or the treble part thereof, 


CANTON (V.) to ſeparate or divide a country 


into parts or provinces, as the Swiſs Cantons, | 
Sc. alſo to fortify or defend one's ſelf in a 
place. In Heraldry, it is to make an ordi- - 
nary confiſting of two lines, one drawn per- 
pendicularly from, the chief, and the other 
i from the fide of the eſcutcheon, 
and is always leſs than a quarter of the field, 
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ours 18) in Muſt, is the medius, or 2 horſe, commonly” meant ben they are 


-** Counter- tenor, 

CANVASS (V.) to fearch, examine, or tho- 

+ © roughly look into a matter, 

CA'NVASS (S.) cloth ſometimes wove very 
open, for children to learn to mark upon, 

and ſometimes very cloſe, fine and ſtrong, 
to make ſails for ſhips, c. with; alſo uſed 
in Painthng, and Tapeſtry performed with 
the needle ; the French call the model upon 

which a ſong or piece of muſick is to be 
£0 , by this name. 

CA'N ONE (S.) a M. Term, and when 
applied to voce! Mufick, means the ſame with 
tanta; and when added to iafirumental 
 Maufitk, means the ſame with ſonata ; and if 

ed to dey particular part of the compo- 
fition, is the with allegro. 

CAP (S.) a covering for the head, made of di- 
vers forms, and of various materials, worn 
© by men uſually inſtead of a wig, in an un- 
- Qreſs, while perſons are very buſy ; alſo to 

le in; and when underſtood of women, go 
under various denominations, as coif, mob, 

ners, &c. Anciently they were the tym. 

ils of liberty, for when the Romons gave 
their ſlaves the cop, it entitled them to free- 
dom; and in Univer fitier, when the ſtudents 
 werepreſented with the cap, they were then 
© mo longer under the rod of their ſuperiors, 
dry is 5 — uſed as a mark of in- 

In Italy, the 2 are diſtinguiſhed 

N 272 a yellow cop cap ; at Lucca, by an orange- 

colour one, In France, thoſe perſons that 

- Had been bankrupts, were for ever after 

- obliged to wear © green cap. In a Ship, a 


© Head or upper end of the maſt, having a 

round hole cut in it, to let the maſt through, 

: which means the top maſt, and top- 

ant maſts are kept ſteady, 

CAPABLE (A.) able, fit, or Tefficiently qua- 
liſied to do a thing effectually. 


CAPA'CIOUS (A.) of a large extent, fit or 
proper to receive a thing, ſpacious, great, 


CAPA'CITATE (V.) to enable, aſſiſt, or fit a 


perſon to undertake of perform a thing. 
CAPA'CITY (S.) power or ability to do a 


thing, ſufficient to receive or contain; alſo 


the extent of a perſon's underſtanding, wit, 
or judgment. 
content of a figure or body, is ſo called, 


from whence thoſe meaſures or veſſels that 


© hold or contain liquor, grain, &c. ate call - 
ed meaſures or veſſels, of capacity; ſo in 

Law, when a fingle perſon, or politick bo- 
dy, his a right to purchaſe or ſell, give or 

take lands, fue others, or be ſued them- 
ſelves, they are faid to do it in their fingle, 

itical, or corporate capacity, 

c P.A-PEF (A) all over from head to foot, 
©" compleatly furniſhed, cloathed or provided 

for the performance of ſomething. 


CAPA'RISON ($.) trappings cr ſurniture for 


CAP 


finer than ordinary. 
CAPE (S.) the neck- piece of u coat or cloak 
alſo a mountainous protuberance that rune » 
farther out into the ſea than the reſt of the 
continent, of which it is a part. 
CA'PER (S.) the flowers of an alias fhrub, 
which when pickled, make a pleaſant ſauce z 
alſo a jump, bound, or leap from the earth, 
made by dancers, to ſhew their activity. 
CA'PER (V.) to leap, or jump up on high in 


Dancing ; to run or ſkip about wantonly, 
CA'PHAR (S.) a toll paid by the Chriſtian 
merchants that carry or ſend merchandizes 
from Aleppo to Jeruſalem. 
APV-AGA (S.) a Turkiſh officer, or gover- 
nor of the gates of the io, otherwiſe 
called grand maſter of the Seraglio ; this is 
the firſt dignity among the white eunuchs. 
He ie always near the perſon of the grand 
ſeignior, He introduces ambaſſidors to their 
audience, and without his permiffion no body 
goes in or out of the grand ſeignior's apart- 
ment; his office entitles him to wear the 
turban in the Seraglio, and to go every where 
on horſeback, He accompanies the grand 
ſeignior to the ſultana's apartment, but goes 
no farther than the door ; his office brings 
him abundance of preſents, though his allow- 
ance from the grand ſeignior is but moderate. 
CAPPFLLAMENTS (S.) the ſmall fibres which 
compoſe the nerves ; alſo thoſe ſmall fibres 
which grow in the middle of a flower, com- 


In Geometry, the ſolidity or 


monly called flamina, 
CAPILLARY (A.) hairy, or full of (mall 
threads or fibres. 


tte iv a ſquare piece of timber put over the [CAPYLLARY, ARTERIES (S.) in Anatony, 


are the ſmalleſt veſſels in a human body, and 
are much finer than a hair, 

A'PITAL (A.) chief, head, or principal; it 
relates to ſeveral things, as the capital ſock, 
in trading companies, is the fund dr quan- 
tity of money, they are by their charter al- 
lowed to employ in trade. 

CA'PITAL (S.) in Architecture, is one of the 
principal members of a column or pilaſter, 
it is placed between the ſhaft and the enta- 
blature, and by the various ornaments ant 
members in it, we diſtinguiſh one order 
from another. 

CA'PITAL CITY (s.) is the metropolis or 
chief city in a kingdom, in or — 


CAPITAL CRIME (S.) fault which fob- 
jects the criminal to the loſs of his life, 
CA'PITAL LETTERS (s.) are ſuch as aro 


vulgarly called great letters, as A, B, C, &c. 
CAPITAL MEDICINES (S.) ſuch as are re- 
| markable for the number of ingredients, or 
their extraordinary virtues, as mi 
venice treacle, &c, 
ITA'TION ($.) a poll tax, or . 
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ſettied, fantaſtical. 


CAP 

for the head of each perſon in 2 family, 

CA/PITOL ($.) a fortreſs at Rome, begun in 

« the 149th year of Rome, by Targuinius Priſ- 
cus, and finiſhed in the 22 1ſt, by Targuinur 
Superbur wherein was at dedicated to 

piter, thence called Capirolinus ; here the 

0 — and here were depofited the 
moſt ſacred and valuable things belonging to 
the fiats ; it was in this temple they made 
their vows, and took the oath of allegiance, 
and here the magiſtrates and thoſe who had 

| the honour of a triumph, preſented them 
ſelves to thank the gods for their victory, and 
to pray for the proſperity of the republick, 

CAPITULATE (V.) to yield, ſurrender, or 
ſubmit certain terms. 

CAPITULA'TION s.) in Wor, the ſurren- 
dering 2 town upon certain conditions, alſo 
the p:@ or agreement the Emperor of Ger- 
many (wears inviolably to maintain at his 
election. N 

CA/PNOMANCY (S.) a kind of divination 
uſed by the ancients in their ſacrifices 3 as 
when the ſmoak was thin, light, and went 
vp ſtraight, the omen was good, when the 
contrary, bad, There was alſo another ſpe- 
cies of it, which confiſted in obſerving the 
ſmoak arifing from poppy and jeſſamine 

| ſeeds caſt upon lighted coals, 

CA/PON 8.) a fowl crammed or fattened up 
for estiꝝ, commonly underſtood of a cock 
gelt; alſo an eunuch, or effeminate fellow, 

CAPRI'CHIO or CAPRYCE (S.) a fantaſtick 
humour, ſome maggotty Ciſlike to, or find- 
ing fault with a thing, a mere freak, an un- 
reaſonable fancy, or fooliſh humour. 


CAPRYCIOUS (A.) whimſical, fooliſh, un- 


CA'PRICORN 8. one of the twelve figns or 
divifions into which the aftronomers have 
divided the Zodiack, and which, upon the 
globe, is drawn or painted in the ſhape of 
a gost ; the ſun enters this fign about the 
midole of winter, with us here in England. 
Its fign or mark is y: The Aftrologers call 

it earthly, dry, and cold, the houſe of Sa- 
tus and exaltation of Mars, | 

CAPRIO/LE (S.) a term among Fockies, im- 
porting, that when a horſe is at his full lesp, 
or ſtretch, he ſtrikes his hind. legs out as far 
as he poſſibly can, near and evenly together, 

CAPRIZ ANS (S.) a term with ſome Phyſfi- 
ciani, fignifying the irregular motion or beat- 
ing of the pulſe. 

CA'PSTAN or CA'PSTERN (S.) a large beam 
or piece of timber, placed behind the wind- 
laſs, in which there are ſeveral holes bored 
at proper diſtances, to put in poles, bars, 
or handſpikes of wood, or iron, to heave, 
weigh, or draw up any thing very heavy, 
as anchors, hogſheads, &c. alſo to ſtreteh 
cables or other ropes, and make them fit 

| for uſe, At ſex it is differently called, from 
the place or part of the ſhip it is fixed in, 
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_ diately behind the main-maſt, and the jder 
capftern is ſet between the main-maſt and 
the fore maſt, &c, | 

CA/PSULATE (V. to cover, contain, of en- 
cloſe, particularly with natural coverings, as 
the huſk of a'nut, the pod of a bean, &c. 

CA'PTAIN (S.) the head, chief, or leader 

of a company or multitude ; and in military 

Affairs, is the head officer of a company of 

horſe or foot ; alſo on board a fingle ſhip the 

maſter or principal commander is ſo callet, 

When an army is reduced of diſbanded, ard 

he thereby loſes his company, he is called a 

captain reformed, when he is continued cop- 

fain, as a ſecond to another, or without peſt, 

The commanding officer of the colover's 

troop, in every regiment, is called cpr 

lieutenant ; and in the Cant Phraſe, a captain 
is a bully, who is to quarrel or fight with 
peeviſh gameſters, who are teſty or quarrel- 
ſome at the loſs of their money ; and ſome- 
times ie fignifies money itſelf, as, che captain 

14 net at bome, that is, there is no money in 

my pocket, + 

CA/PTIOUS 1 teſty, full of 
objections, ready to take hold of every ſha. 
dow or pretence, 

CA/PTIVATE (V.) to conquer, win, or 

| overcome ; to enſnare, entice, or wheedle, 

uſually applicd to the inclinations and affec- 
tions of mankind. 

CA'/PTIVE (S.) one who is conquered or en- 
flived, ſo as to be neceffitated or compelled 
to pertorm the will of another. 

CAPTIVITY (S.) bondage, flavery, wholly 
at the command of another. 

CA'PTURE (S.) prize, booty, or plunder, 

In Lew, it is the arreſting or leizure of a 

perſon, by the authority of a warrant, c. 

CA'PUCHINS (S.) a fort of Franciſcan friars, 
ſo called from their great capuchon, which is 
an odd kind ol cap or hood ſewed to their 
habit, and generally hangs down behind 
Upon their backs, 

CA'PUT. MORTUUM (s.) in Chymiftry, is 

that dry, earthy ſubſtance, that is left with- 

out ſpirit, or apparent virtue, after diſlilla- 
tion, or other proceſs by fire. 

CAR (S.) a ſtately chariot like a throne, uſed 

in triumphs, and at the feaſtings of princes 7 

alſo any carriage that goes-upon two or four 

wheels. | 

CA'/RABINE or CARBINE (S.) an inſtru- 

ment of war uſed by horſemen, between the 

ſize of a piſtol and a muſket, and commonly 

ot a pretty large bore. Y 

CARABINEE'RS (S.) among the French, are 

a choice ſet of horſemen picked out of the 

common regiments, and carrying carbines 

for their arms. 

CA'RACOL (S.) a motion made by the ca- 

valry, half round, or a half turn from the 

left to the right, changing hands, that the 
enemy may not find out whether they intend 


as the main copfern is — 


to attack them in flank or front; it is alſo 
12 the 
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"the half turn each horfeman makes, after his 
tdiſcharge, to paſs from the front of the ſqua- 
dron to the rear, M_ - IP 
CARATTES (S.) a ſe& among the Jett, who 
adhere cloſely to the text and letter of the 
ſcripture, and reject all thoſs books which 
are not in the old canon of the Jeet, and 
require an implicit faith in the holy ſcripture, 
without permitting to examine whether any 
- article of the law be true or falſe. They 
have neither phylacteries or parchments up- 

| en the doors of their houſes, nor thoſe front 

[Jets which the Jews wear upon their fore 
- heads. They call the reſt of the Few: bridled 

. ofes, when they ſee them in their ſynagot ve 
with parchments on their forebeads ; the paſ- 
ſages wherein theſe phylaRterias are men- 

- tioned, and which are underſtood literally by 
other e, they explain figuratively. They 
deny that the oral law came from Moſer, and 
teject the cabala or traditions. They have 
an abhorrence for the Talmud, and obſerve 
the ſabbath more, rigorouſly than the Rab- 
bins, and ſet almoſt no bounds to the prohi- 

- bited degrees of marriage. 
CARA'NNA (S.) a hard, brittle, refinous gum 
of an aromatick flavour, brought from the 
Ve. Indies, * 2 
CARAT (S.) among the Refpners, is one ſcru- 
ye, or 24 grains; with the Fervellers, it is 
four grains. 

CARAVA'N (S.) ſometimes fignifies a large 
company of people, who travel in Turkey to 
gether, with a convoy of Janizaries, for their 
' agairſt the Ab; and ſometimes 
it fignifies, with us, a fort of cloſe carriage 
or waggon, and ſometimes a large company 


. of people. | 
CARAVANSE'RA {S.) a Turliſb inn or place 
of entertaiment for travellers. 
CARA'/VEL or CAR'VEL (S.) the name of a 
trading veſſel, uſed in the Mediterrancen fea, 
having a ſquare poop, and rigged like a 
galley of about 120 tons burden. | 
-CA'RAWAY (S.) a narrow, longiſh ſeed, 
_ furrowed on the back. and of a briſk, aro- 
matick taſte, much uſed by the Confetroner: ; 
it is produced from a plant of the ſame 


_ name. ; 
CARBONA'DE (V.) to ſlice and broil fieſh on 
the coals 


CA'RBUNCLE (S.) a precious ſtone of a deep 
red colour, which is by ſome reported to 
ſhine in the dark ; alſo a malignant tumour 
attended with great pain, heat, mortifica- 


| 
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to be ſhot out of mortars, to ſet houſes, e. 
on fire, are called carcoſſes. 
CARCE/LLAGE (S.) the fees that 
pay before they can be diſcharged. 
CARD or CHART (S.) a map that deſcribes 
the ſea coaſts ; alſo the name of a thick pa- 
per, or paſte. board cut into parallelograms 
of about three inches broad and five inches 
long, marked with different ſpots, and uſed 
to game or play with for diverſion ; alſo the 
name of an inſtrument with abundance of 
iron or braſs teeth or ſpikes in it, to comb 
filk, flax, Kc. 
CARD.) to comb or clean wool, flax, &. 
with proper inſtruments of iron or braſs wire. 
CARDVAC (A.) a medicine which comforts 
1 the heart by putting the 
into a general fermentation, whereby 
the elaſticity and tone of the fibres, which 
were before weakened and vitiated, ate re- 
ſtored, whence is occafioned a briſker and 
freer circulation, 
CARDVACA (S.) a diſtemper that ſuffocates, 
ſmothers, er ſtifles the heart by a conge- 
Jation of blood called a polypus ; alſo the 
| herb motherworrt, 
CARDIGAN (s.) the ſhire and affize town, 
pleaſantly ſeated on the river Tyevye, famous 
for breeding the beſt ſalmons in Britarn, over 
which it has a good ſtone Bridge, ſuſtained 
by ſeveral arches, It is a large and ous 
town, formerly walled about, and fortified 
with a caſtle, which are now both gone to 
ruin : It has a fine church, and a well-built 
ſhire hall, with ſeveral other good buildings; 
is a town corporate, governed by a mayor, 
, common-council, &c, enjoys ſe- 
veral immunities, ſends one member to par- 
liament, and has a good market week'y on 
Saturday; is diſtant from London 161 com- 
puted, and 198 meaſured miles. This town 
was once poſſeſſed by the famous Robert 
Fitz Stephen, who was the firſt Brites that 
attempted the conqueſt of Ireland, who had 
ſuch ſucceſs with a handful of men, as after- 
. terwards gave the Engliſþ a footing there, 
which they never quitted, but at length quite 
reduced that country, and made it as it were 
a province of England. 
CA'RDIGANSHIRE (S.) cne of the fix coun- 
ties in Seutb Wales, is of a different ſoil, and 
but ill clothed with wood, the ſouthern and 
weſtern parts being plain, and very fertile 
(though not altogether without hills) the 
eaſtern and northern parts are mountainous 


_ 


tion, lividneſt, and at laſt blackneſs ; it be. 

gins with one or more puſtules, and ſometi 

a ſcab, under which gathers a putrid ulcer ; 

it is owing to a ſharp, corrofive, hot, ſaline 

humour, which very often proves mortal, 
CA/RCASS or CA'RCASE (S.) ſpoken of 

trunk or body of an animal when dead. In 

Architefure, the ſhell of a houſe unfini 

or unfurniſhed 3 alſo in Gunnery, iron caſes 


made to hold combuſtible matte;s, which are 


and more barren, among which is the Plisil- 
lion Hill, a mountain of great extent 

height, It has in it 64 pariſh churches, and 
four market towns; is in the dioceſe of St. 
David's ; is 94 miles in circumference, con- 
tains about 520,000 acres of land, and 3200 
houſes ; ſends two members to parliament, 
one for the county, and one for the town, It 
is remarked for its lead mines, from which 
commodity ſilver is extracted. This 
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is fo full of cattle, as to be called the nurſery 
or breeding place for the whole kingdom of 
Enpyland, ſouth of Trent, 
INAL (A.) the chief, the principal, the 
head, the fupreme z in Arirbmetich, cardins! 

numbers are ſuch as expreſs poſitively, how 
many things there are, as 1, 7, 10, &c, In 
* Navigation, Cc. the north, eaſt, weſt and 

ſouth ; in Aron, Aries, Libra, Cancer, 


and Capricorn are called the cardinel points 1 


in Morality, prudence, temperance, juſtice, 
and fortitude are the cardinal yirtues, 

CA'RDINAL (S.) an eminent dignity in the 
church of Rome ; they were at firſt only the 
incumben's of a pariſh, but are now fliled 
ecclefiaſtical princes ; they are about 70 in 

number, and are all the pope*s council, and 
with him concert all affairs relating to the 
church : It is out of their number the pope 
is choſen, and it is they only who chuſe him. 
Tanccent IV. at the council of Less held in 
1243, gave them the red cap; Poul II. in 
1464, the ſoarlet habit; Gregory XIV. be- 
ſtowed the red cap upon the regular card! ali, 
who before only wore a hat: Urban VIII. 
gave them the title of eminence, whereas 

© before they only had that of moſt illuſtrious. 
The cardinals dreſs is a fattane, a rochet, a 
mantelet, or ſhort purple mantle over their 
rochet ; the mozette, and a papal cape over 
the rochet in publick and ſolemn actions: 

Their garment is either red, or the colour of 
dried roſes or violets, The regular cardinals 

© wear no blk, nor any other colour except 
that of their order ; but the red hat and cap 

are common to them all, When cardizal 
are ſent to princes courts, it is in quality of 
legates @ latere, and when they are ſent to any 
town, their government is called tion. 

CA'RDINALSHIP (S.) the honour, dignity, 
or office of a cardinal. 

CA'RDING (S.) combing, breaking, or un 
tangling wool, cotton, hair, &c. in order 
to fit it for ſpinning. 

CA'RDUUS (S.) the botanical name for ſeve 
ral ſpecies of plants of the thiftle kind, but 
commonly it means what is called carduus 


. 


8 from its excellent medicinal qua- 

ties. 

CARE or CA/REFULNESS (S.) the doing 2 
thing with prudence, diligence, caution, ob- 
ſervation and confideration j alſo anxiouſneſs 
or extraordinary concern for. the ſucceſs or 
welfare of a perſon or thing. 

CAREE'N (V.) to clean, refit, and mend a 

veſſel at ſea ; for which purpoſe they get it 

into a proper place, and lay one fide upon the 
ground andreQtify what is amiſs in the other, 

or in the bottom, by caulking, tallowing, &c. 

and then do the fame by the other fide. 

CAREER (S.) the pace a horſe or man goes 
or runs, the courſe or manner of life he 

eas s ty ) praiſe, 

(V.) to compliment treat 
er make much of a perſon. ; 


' 


f 
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CARE'SSES (S.) expreſſions of love, reſpe@ 
friendſhip or approbation, by treating, Pra 
ing or complimenting. 

CA'RET (S.) a mark in writing or printing, 
whereby ſome part of a word or ſentence 
that is omitted, is fignified, that it muſt be 
inſerted where this mark a is put. 

CA/RGO (S.) the whole lading of a ſhip, or 
all the goods that belong to one men; and 
ſometimes applied to all of one fort, when 
there are many different ſpecies. 

CARVBBEES (S.) certain ſmall iſlands in the 
Weſt. Indies, called alfo Canibal iſlands, from 
the inhabitants eating human fleſh ; and is 
now often ſpoke of any large number of 
courts, alleys or ſmall di viſions of ſtreets. 

CA/RICQUS TUMOUR (s.) is a ſwelling re- 
ſembling the figure of a fig, ſuch are the 
piles ſometimes. 

CA*RIES (s.) in Surgery, a rottenneſs or cor- 
ruption of the bones. 

CA/RIUS (S.] a foul bone, one tending to 
rottennels or corruption, 

CARK (V.) to be ſolicitous, to be anxious of 
over-careful, 

CA'RLINGS (3) timbers in a ſhip, lying fore 
and aft along from one beam to another, in 
order to bear up or ſupport the ledges to 
which the planks of the deck are faſtened 3 
in ſome parts of England, grey peaſe are 
called carlinge, 

CARLISLE (S.) a ſmall, but well- fortified city 
in Cumberland, is both pleaſantly and deli- 
cately firuated, being guarded on the north 
ſide by the Eden, on the eaſt by the Petterel, 
and on the weſt by the Caude ; it is ſecured 
by a ſtrong wall, a caftle, and a citadel, the 
frontier place and key of England, in which 
for many ages hath been kept a ſtrong gari« 
ſon ; juſt below this town the famous Pic: 
wall began, which eroſſed the whole iſland 
to Newcaftle upon Tyne, and here alſo ended 
the great Roman highway; the buildings are 
old, but the ſtreets fair. Henry I. dignified 
is with being an epiſcopal ſee, and beſtowed 
many other privileges upon it, to render it 
populous, and fortified it, as a proper barrier 
againſt the Scors, to make it ſtrong. The 
great church, called St. 's, is a vene- 
rable old pile, a great part of it was buile by 
St. David, king of Scor/and, who held this 
county, together with Weftmoreland and Ner- 
thumber/and, in vaſſalage from the crown of 
England ; it has alſo another church, called 
Cuthbert's, It is at preſent a wealthy and 
populous place, the houſes are well built 
and city walled in, having three gates, and 
trades chiefly in fuftians ; has a confiderable 
market weekly on Saturdays, and a yearly 
fair on the afſomption of the Virgin Mary 
is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, two 
bailiffs, c. and ſends two burgeffes to parlia- 
ment: The affizes and ſeſſions are uſually 
held here ; it is 235 computed, and 301 
meaſured miles diſtant from Leadon, 
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CA/RMELITES. (s.) an order of m- 
at firſt very rigid in their diſcipline, but af. 
terwards it was moderated, and about 154 
+ divided into two ſorts, one following 
reſtoring the antient ſeyerities, and the other 
the milder allowances ; they take their na 
from mount Carme/, and pretend very en 

4 thuſſaſtically, that Zijab and Elias were the 
* founders of their order, that Pythagoras and 
Fe the antient druids, &o. were regular pro- 
eſſors of their order, &c. Some of them 


, CARREE'R (S.) the ſwiſt motion or pace that 


men. i t 
CA'RRIAGE (S.) the conveying goods, mer- 


CAR 


a horſe, coach, or perſon goes in running or 
driving, when they go with their utmoſt vi- 


gour; allo the violent, precipitate, ine 
derate actions of fooliſh and — 2 


chandize or perſons from one place to ano- 
ther 3 alſo Waggons, carts, coaches, &c, 
uſed for the like purpoſe, are called carria- 
tes; alſo the manners, behaviour, mien or 
geſture of a perſon. 


go bare foot, others not; they are much | 
- eſteemed in the Roman church, and have CA'RRIER (S.) a perſon whoſe employment 


» abundance of monaſteries. ; 
CA/RMINATIVES.(S.) remedies uſed to ex - 
pel wind, or cure windy diſorders, , | 
GARMUNE (S.) a bright red colour inclinable 
to 3 purple, uſed by painters in einature 
and ſometimes in oil. 
F$A/RNAGE S.) a great ſlaughter, a maſſacre 
or overthrow of an army; with Hunt ſmen, 
jeh chat it given to the dogs after the chace 
is over, is io called. 
RA'RNAL,(A.) fiethly, ſenſual, 
one wholly governed by his appetites, 
CARNA'TION,(S.) aeſh colour z a fine flow. 
114 et, Whoſe leaves are ſo coloured; in Paint- 
4 ings it is thoſe parts of the body, which 
; thave no drape y. | 
CA'RNAVAL or CA'RNIVAL (S.) a ſeaſon 
of mirth and rejoicing obſeryed in Italy, but 
„„ particularly at Venice ; it begins at Twelfth- 
» day, and holds till Lent. , 
CARNLVVOROUS (A. a greedy feeding upon, 
„or devouring of fleſh. 


NARNQ'SITY (s.) fleſhine(s.; allo a preter-|, 


natural lump or obſlruction growing in any 
part of the body. En 
CA ROL S.) a ſong of joy, or ſalutation at 
a feaſt or a b.th-day, or any publick or 
private banquetting or merriment. 
CA/ROS.($,) in Phet, is a lethargy got to 
d very great height, ſo 
>» hardly be awakened, by any means, 
CAROTIDES (8.) W arteries, one on each 
nde the neck, ſerving. to convey the blood 
* ſtom the aorta. to the brain. * 
OU SE (V.) to make merry, to di ink 
-+{reely, to tipple much, to quaff, 
CARP: (V.) to find fault, to blame, cenſure, 
or wruͤngle at ot with a perſon or thing. 
Ca G.] the name of a fine freſh- water 
*» ſiſh, in vrhoſe palate is ſometimes found a 
dane of a triangular form or ſhape. 
CA RENT ER (S.) an, artificer that works in 
wood, and particularly in the rough, large 
or ſtrongeſt parts of houſe or ſhip building. 
CA/RPENTRY (S.] che att of working in 
Wood, commonly applied to building, whe- 
ther it be of houſes or ſhips. 
A'RVET (s.) a covering for à table, floor, 
or, e, and commonly underſtood of a 
„particular wor ſted ſtuff wove with a large 


t the patient can]. 


is to carry goods from one town or city to 
another, upon horſes, in waggons, &c. alſq 
a cant word for a ſet of rogues. who watch 
at inns to get intelligence of what perſons it 
— 2 wht to rob, 2 go and in- 
orm the gang with it, but do not appear 
the ſact 105 ſear of diſcovery. 1 
CA RRION (S.) the fleſh. of a dead carcaſe 
when it inks, hl 
CARROO'N (S.) the number fixed to a cart 
that is privileged to carry goods in Londen, for 
which a conſiderable ſum of money is paid. 
CARROU'SEL (S.) a grand feaſt or act of 
mirth and jollity, ſuch as a prince 's inſtal- 
lation, marriage, lord mayar*s feaſt, &c. 


| CARRY (V.) to remove or bear away from 


one place to another, 
CART (S.) an inſtrument or carriage to re- 
move heavy goods from one place to an- 
4 . 11 G. by pn, „*. more horſes. 
A'RT] .) letter challenging a perſon 
to fight a duel, a defiance 1 10 an agree - 
ment between contending partięs for the ex- 
change or redemption of priſoners, 
CARTE'SIAN (S.) one who is an admirer, 
follower, or defender of Cartefiui's philoſo- 


pby. | 
CARTHU'/SIANS (S.) a religious order found- 
ed by Bruno, native of Cologn, and canon of 
Rbeimt, who retired from the converſe of the 
world in 1084, to a place called Chartreuſe, 
in the mountains of Daupbine, This order 
had no rules, till Ba/i/ VII. general thereof, 
formed ſome conſtitutions out of the cuſ- 
., toms they obſeryed, and got them confirm- 
ed by the pope. The members of this order 
obſet ved a ſtrict ſaſt, and almoſt perpetual 
flence, an abſtinence from fleſh even in 
their fickneſs, a continual confinement to 
their cloiſter, and always, wear a hair ſhirt. 
Their general takes the title of prior of the 
Chartreuſe (which is the pringypal monaſtery 
of, and gives name to the order) where 
holds every year a general chapter for the 
affairs of the order. 
CARTILAGE (S.) a thick, g. griftly 
ſubſtance, and ſort of medium between fleſh 
and bone. N * 8 
CA'RTMEL (S.) in Lascaſbire, ſeated near 
the ſea among the hills called Cartmel- Fells, 
as a fair church, built cathedral-wiſe, ig 


* 


ie like velvet, in various figures and ſun- 
33 1 1 


of 


een ea 


CAS; 


en Monday for corn, ſheep and fiſh 3 160 

-Oaputed, and 493 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London. 

CARTON or CARTOON (S.) a draught or 
 defign made to be worked from, either in 

tapeſtry or freſco, | ; 

CARTOU'CH (S.) an ornament in Architec - 
ture, Sculpture, @c. repreſenting u (croll of 

, in the open or flat part of which is 

put an . — cypher, c. and | 
commonly called a copartmen 

CARTOU'CH or CA'RTRIDGE (S.) ſo much 
gun-powder put into a ſmall paper caſe, as 
is ſufficient to charge a muſket, cannon, or 
other fire arms; the larger charges are put 
in paſte-board or tin caſes. f 

CARVE (V.) to cut or divide into ſeveral 
pieces ; and when applied to food, ſignifies 

the doing it artfully by ſeparating the limbs, 
joints and parts regularly ; and when ap- 
plied to ſtone, wood, &. it imports the 
making flowers, knots, figures, or any o- 
ther ornaments. : | 

CA'RVER (S.) one ſkilled in cutting up fowls, 
&c. at great ſeaſts ; alſo one who makes 

_ birds, flowers, &c-. out of wood, ſtone, . 

CARUS (S.) a ſpecies of the apoplexy, in 
which the patient falls into a deep ſleep, 
with a ſudden deprivation of ſenſation and 
motion, and an acute fever, 


| 
CARYATI'DES. G.) figures in the ſhape of 


women with long robes, uſed by the ancients 
inftead of columns to ſupport their buildings, 
CASCA'DE. (S.) the fall of water from a 
higher to a lower part, ant is much uſed in 
the pompous gardens of princes, noblemen, 
and gentlemen, by cutting a canal into di- 
verſe heights and ſtories, by which means 
the water makes a very agreeable noiſe, and 
acquires a velocity, that makes it froth or 
. foom much. 
CASE (S.) the ſhell, covering, or incloſure of 
a thing; alſo the ſubſtance, condition or 
matter of a thing in queſtion 3 alſo the frame 
divided into proper. cells or partitions, that 
printers ſort the ſeveral letters of one ſize in. 
CASE HARDEN (V.) to render iron or ſteel 
ſo hard, as to be capable of reſiſting any 
edged tool; alſo to make a perſon obſti- 
nate, reſolute, c, in wicketineſs, 
CA'SEMATE (S.) a- vault in that part of the 
flank of the baſtion. next the curtain, ſer 
ving as a battery to detend the face of the 
oppoſite baſtion, and the mote or ditch, 
CA'SEMENT (S.) that part of a window or 
range of lights that opens to let in the freſh 
ar; ep hath to keep out the cold, rain or 


CA'SERNS (S.) in Fortification, ſmall rooms 
or apartments between the ramparts and 
the houſes of fortified towns, and ſometimes 
on the ramparts, to ſerve as lodgings for the 
ſoldiers of the gariſon to eaſe the gariſon. 

CASES (S.) are the ſeveral endings of nouns 


1 


CAS 
Engliſs, and moſt living tongue: 
they are ren by particles, the wogd' ite 

ſelf remaining in variable. * 

CA'SE. SHOT (S.) bullets, ſtones, &c, put 
into caſes, and ſo ſhot out of great guns, 
chiefly uſed at ſea to clear the enemies decks 
when they are full of men, 2 

CASH (S.) properly ſpeaking, fignifies the 
cheſt of drawers that money is put into, 
but now it generally means the money it> 
ſelf ; and ſo notes iſſued by the bank or 
bankers are called {; or cafþ notes. 

CASHIER or CASHEE/R (S.) one who is 
intruſted with the money of andther perſon, 

CASHIER (V.) to diſcharge from or turn a 
perſon out of his office; alſo to diſband ſol- 
diers, ſeamen, &c, * 

CASK (S.) a veſſel to hold or contain liquor; 
alſo a head · piece or helmet. 2 

CA'SKET (S.] a little trunk, box, or cabinet 
to put jewels, money, or writings in 3 and 
in the Sea Language, ſmall finnet- ſtrings, 
2 the ſails are tied aſter they are 

led, 

CASSA'TION (S.) in the Civil Law, is the 
abrogation or annulling of any act or proce- 
dure upon the following accounts, 1. When 
a decree is directly contrary to another de- 
cree, and beth made againſt the ſame perſon, 
2. When decrees are direftly contrary to 
the expreſs decifion of ſtatutes or cuſtoms. . 
3. When the formalities preſcribed by «he 
laws have not been followed. 

CA'SSIA (S.) a ſweet ſpice, mentioned by Mo- 
ſes as an ingredient in the compoſition of the 
holy,oil; it is ſaid to be the bark of à tres, 
that grows uncultivated in the Indies 5 alſo 
four ſeveral forts of drugs under this name, 
much alike for look and properties, being all 
gentle purgatives, the fruit of different trees, 

CASSVOPE (S.) a conſtellation in the north- 
ern hemiſphere, conſiſting, according to 
Ptolemy's eatalotzue, of 13 flars, Tycbe't 25, 
and Mr. Flanfieed's 56— la the year 15h2, 
there appeared a new ftiar in this conſtella- 
tion, which at — 4 — to be equat in 
magnitude . tneſs to Jupiter himſelf 
but it diminilMed by little a and in 
13 months time quite diſappearec. 

CA SSOCK (S.) a kind of gown or robe wore 
over the reſt of the habit, particularly by 
the clergy. | g " o ' 

CAST (V.) to throw away or from one; alſo 
to make an image, flower, &c. by running 
melted metal into a mould, &c. alſo to vvarp 
or grow crooked, as a piece of wood dbeg 
by heat; alſo to imagine, think upon, or 
contrive. : ? 

CA'STANETS (S.) ſmall inſtruments of wood, 
ivory, &c. that ſome dancers uſe to play 
the tune they dance. 

CA'ST-AWAY (S) one turned out, rejected 
or put away. 

CA'STELLANS (S.) ſenators of the lower 


but in the 


in the Latin, and other vari wle langustzes; 
X. s 
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claſs in the kingdom of Poland, who ft on 
14 low 
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CASTIGA/TION ($.) chaftizing, puniſhing, 


correQing or 

CA'STLE (s.) a ſtrong place of defence, uſu- 
ally built to keep a town, city or country 
round about it in awe. 

CASTLE-CA'RY (S.) in Somer ſetfpire, a ſmall 
_ whoſe market is 3 on icon + ; 

from Loadea 96 computed, 13 

meaſured miles. i ? 

CASTLE-RI'SING (S.) a toon in Norfolk, 
ſeated on the ſea, where formerly the mar- 
ket was twice a week, and 15 fairs yearly, 
but now they are all diſuſed , becauſe the ha- 

ven is choaked up with ſands ; ſo that there 
are ſcarce ten families left in it, whereas be- 
fore it was 4 place of good account : It is 
fill a borough-town, governed by a mayor, 
Aeward, 1a aldermen, &. and ſends two 
burgeſſes to parliament. It is built on an 
high Hill, near which is a very large caſtle, 

- and circular moat ; there is in it a — 
— 5 for 24 widows and a governeſs, ſound 

| CE SE LTD who is baron of 
Caf Rifng 3 it is diſtant from Lenden 78 

7 meaſured miles, 


computed, and 97 
EA'STON (S.) in Norfolk, a town whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on- Tueſday ; it has a bridge 
over the Bure, and inftead of a mace a bra- 
zen hand is carried before the Reward of the 
- demeſne ; it is diſtant from Loadex 95 com- 
ted, and 128 meaſured miles. 
CASTOR (S.) in Lancofbire, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is y on Saturday; diſ- 
. tant from Londen 120 computed, and 147 
| —: 
CASTOR (s.) an amphibious animal, living 
both on land and in the water, called a bea- 
ver z it is of a white or aſh colour, has very 
. harp teeth, its fore ſeet are like a dog's, its 
_ - hindermoſt reſemble geeſe's feet, having each 
—— toes The notion that this creature, 
hen purſued, tears out its teſticles, is a 
_ miſtake, that ſold by the 


apdthecaries being 
d Near the flank and 
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. | CATALEF'SIS (s.) a kind of apoplexy, a diſ- 


CAT 
his 06 appear at fon ulcer the forms of glides 
of fire, and portend ſtorms, 
CASTRAMETA/TION I the art of _ 


ing out the ground an army, or 

pitching of tents, 

CA/STRATE (V.) to geld or cut out the tef- 
ticles of an animal; to cut off or leave out 
of a book part of the original compoſure. 

CASTRATION (S.) the gelding or cutting 
the male kind of any fort of animals ; alſo 
the curtailing, ſhortening, or leaving out any 
part of a book. 

CA'SUAL (A.) happening or coming to paſs 
by chance or accident, wholly unforeſeen by 
the party to whom it comes, 

CA'SUALTY (S.) ſomething that happens al- 
together unforeſeen or unexpected; misfor- 
tune, hurt, or damage, 

CA'SUIST (8. ) one who ſtudies to reſolve dif- 
ficulties and nice points of conſcience. 

CAT (s.) a common domeſtic creature of 
the voracious kind, which has a natural an- 
tipathy to the vermin called mice; alſo 
s cant word for a lewd, whoriſh woman, or 
ſtreet walker. 

- | CATABA'PTIST (S.) one who difallows bap · 
tiſm, particularly to infants; 

CATABIBA'ZON (S.) the moon's deſcending 
node, called alſo the dragon's tail. 

CATACAU'STICK CURVES (S.) in Geome- 
— — thoſe cauftick « curves formed by re- 

e 

CATACHRE'SIS (S.) a Rbetorical Figure 
when a word of good or innocent natural 
meaning is put for, or uſed »bufively, as Tos 
are @ pretty man indeed, meaning, you area 
vile or ſorry fellow, 

CA'TACOMBS (5) burying places in caves 
near Rome, where the primitive Chriſtians 
buried the martyrs, and ſometimes hid them- 
ſelves to avoid the perſecution of the Rem 
emperors, Some learned authors are of 
opinion, that thoſe ca/acombr were publick 
burying places made by the heatheris for poor 
people, ſlaves and malefaQtors.” 

CATACOU'STICKS (8. ) the ſcience of echoes 
or reſlected ſounds, 

CATALE*CTICK VERSES 8.) in Poetry, are 
ſuch as want a ſyllable. 


eaſe wherein the patient is deprived of mo- 
tion, and remains fixed in the ſame poſture 
the diſeaſe firſt ſeized him, with his eyes 
open, but without fight or underſtanding. 
CATALOGUE (s.) an inventory or lift of 
CATAMITE (3) ganymede kept 
a or 
for ſodomitical practices. 6 2 
CATAPHRY'GIANS (s.) # ſe& of heretickr, 
ſo called, becauſe . were Pbrypians, who 
followed the errors of Montanus : made 
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in the courſe of a river, and ſo making one 


CAT 


APLAS pultice, or confiſtence 
ern, — (2) al —— &c. 


roots, 
CATAPO'TIUM ($.) a pill or phyfical purge 


that is to be without chewing. 
U'LTA ($.) an engine uſed by the 
1 4, the invention of to 


ancien k 
throw darts or javelins four br five 


long. e 
CATARACT (s.) the falling of water with 

« great noiſe and force, occafioned by the 

Roppaxe of a rock or rocks meeting together 


much higher than another ; alſo a diſ- 
remper in the eyes cauſed by the congelation 
of phlegm between the uveous coat and cry- 
frallne humour. 

CATA'RRH (S.) the flow or falling down of 
humours from the head to the lower parts 
of the body ; ſo the falling or dropping of 
the marrow out of the back bone, is the 
catarrb of the ſpinal marrow. 

CATA'STASIS (S.) the third part or act of a 

comedy, wherein the whole beauty and force 
of the plot are exhibited ; among the PAN 
ciam, the followers of Hippocrates call it the 
ſtate, condition or conſtitution of a thing ; 
and with the Galenifs, it is the ſeaſons of 
the year, the diſpoſition of the body, or con- 
fideration of the time. 

CATA'STROPHE (S.) the finiſhing, conclu- 

' fion or laſt act a play, in which the whole 
ſcheme, defign, or plot is laid open; alfo 
the end or finiſhing of any work or bufineſs ; 
but when applied, is uſually underſtood in a 

bad or fatal ſenſe, as the murder or ruin of a 

ſon by ſome diſmal accident, 

CATCH (S.) a ſhort, witty, or merry ſong ; 

| alſo a tender, or ſwiſt-failing veſſel, as a 
bomb-catch or hetch ; allo a cant word for a 


prize, booty, &c. 

CATCH (v.) to ſeize, lay hold of, overtake, 
or ſecure ; from whence a bailiff or ſerjeant 
is called a catcb- po, which is now a word of 
infamy, rather applied to their followers or 
aſſiſtants than themſelves, 

CATECHE'TICAL (A.) ſomething like or 
belonging to a catechiſm, 

CA'TECHISM (S.) a ſummary account of the 

belief and practice of any ſet of men, how. 

ever different in their opinions; alſo the 
doctrine of any art or ſcience drawn up by 
way of queſtion and anſwer, 

CA'TECHIST (S.) a perſon that teaches or 
inſtructs others in the catechiſm or firſt prin- 

ciples of religion by way of queſtion and an- 

ſwer, explaining as he goes along, whatever 
is, or appears to be difficult to the learner. 

CA'TECHIZE or CA'TECHISE (v.) to in- 

ſtruct in the fundamentals of any doctrine, 

particularly applied to religious matters ; alſo 
to chaſtiſe, blame, or find fault with a per- 
ſon for ſomething done amiſs. ' 

CATECHU'MEN (s.) a name given by the 

primitive Chriſtians to thoſe Fewws or Gentiles, 


CAT 


” 3 


g ſuch ſer- 
vices av are allowed and appointed. 
CATEGORICAL (A.) poſitive, affirmative, 
CATEGORY 3) | Inden alto the 
) an ; 
rank, order, or predicament that any pro- 
particulars 


> qa 


CATENA'RIA (s.) the curve that a rope 
makes, when freely ſuſpended by any two 
ints 


points, 
CA'TENATE (V.) to chain, bind, link, of 
tie 


CA'TER (V.) to buy, provide, or prepare 
victuals for a feaſt or family. 

CA'TERER (S.) the officer that has the care 
of providing victuals in a prince's or noble- 
man's houſe or family, | 

CATERPILLAR (S.) the name of a reptile 
that devours greens, fruits, c. alſo of a 

lazy, idle, ſlothful or voracious perſon that 


devours the produce of another's i a 
CATES (S.) niceties, dainties, or par. 


in eating. 

CATHA*RTICKS (S.) medicines that purge 
by ſtool, of which there are divers forts, 
ſome gentle, and ſome violent, 2 

CATHE'DRAL (S.) the epiſcopal church or 
congregation ot any place : In former times, 
the priefts compoſed their preſbyterium wi 
their biſhops, and were ſeated in chairs, a 
the manner of their conſiſtories, the biſhop 
that prefided in the aſſemblies fitting in a 
chair above all the reſt ; whence to this day 
they obſerve the feaſt of St. Peter"s chair at 
Rome and Antioch : But at preſent the word 
means the large or principal church or tem- 
ple in a dioceſe, where the ſervice is ſung by 
choirs, and where the biſhop holds a court, 
&c. whereas formerly it meant the con 
gation of Chriſtians aſſembled together, they 
not being allowed temples for that purpoſe, 
till the time of Conflantine the Great, 

CATHERETICKS (S.) medicines, purging, 

eating or taking away ſuperfluities, as proud 

fleſh, excreſcences ariſing in wounds, &c. 

CATHE'TER (S.) an inſtrument hollow and 

« ſomewhat crooked,” uſed by ſurgeons to 

thruſt up the yard into the bladder, to clear 

the paſſage of gravel, &c. and to help the 
urine forward, | 

CATHE'TERISM (S.) in furgery, is the 1 
of injecting liquor into the bladder, by a ſy- 

ringe, &c. | 

CATHE'TUS (S.) in Geometry, is any line 

falling perpendicularly upon another ; ſo that 

all ſuch lines that by falling upon one another 
conſtitute or make a right angle, may be 
called cathetick lines. | 

CATHO'LICISM (S.) univerſality, or ſome- 

thing common to all of the ſame kind. 

CA'THOLICK (A.) univerſal, general, & c. 

alſo a ſoft name given to the papiſts, or 


who had prepared themſelves for baptiſm by 


of the Remiſh religi 
proſeſſor ** 4 


G CAU 


SATHOLICON (S.) an univerſal. medicine, | ing or caution z and in the Ecclefoftica/ 
to be good for all diſorders, 4 is a bill put in ta hinder a perſon's proving 
LING * ſurgeon's diimembering ] a will, or. adminiſtering upon the deceaſe of 
a knife 3 alſo wny moſs that grows upon] another, till certain conditions are complicd 
* walnut-trees ; alſo a ſmall gut- firing fit {or a} with, or objeQigns anſwered, 
_ + muſical inſtrument. Ae (5.) the ) the — and (payn.of ith, 8 
CATONIAN (A.) ſolid, grave, thoughtful, ſpecially s 
according to the manner and practice of Ci CA/VERN 8) * — pole, des, eave, 
the famous Romas: crack, or hollow place under ground, or 
* (S.) a dimneſs of fight, ſometimes beneath the ſurface of the earth. | 
CA/VERNOUS. (A.) a land full of holes, 
cArTO 470 es (. the ſcience of - reflex. chaſms, hollow places, or | po oy — 
... Viſion, or that of opticks which de- CA'VIL (V.) to wrangle, and be 
livers and demonſtrates the laws of light! | teſty ; to argue captiouſly. 
. tefiefied from mirrors, ſpecula a, n. CA'VITY (S.] any hollow part or place. 
© Llaſfes, &c. | CAUL (S.) the ſkin that covers the bowels ; 
CAT@/PTROMANCY (S.) divination, or alſo the back or binder part of a woman's 
pretending to foretel things by looking into head. dreſs, 
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i 4 Teleh. CAU'LDRON 68.) /a large veſſel to heat o i. 
1 carr or CATT-HEAD (s.) in a Ship, is 3 boil water, victuals, &c. in. 4 le 
i large piece of timber faſtened aloft right un- CAU'SAL (A.] of, or belonging to the cauſs — 
_ der the hawſe, with two ſhivers at the end | or power of any thing. F 
4 _ thereof, wherein is t a block, and a rope CAUSA/LITY (S.) dhe ation or power of x as 
| With a iron hook, whoſe uſe is to] | cauſe in the doing or producing a thing. E!) 
| raiſe the anchor from the hawſe, Ac. there CAU'SATIVE. (A-) that expreſſes or ſhews 1 80 
| . is alſoa large: ſort of boiling apples called] - cauſe or reaſon for doing a thing. — 
1 7775 1. beads. | CAUSE (S.) in Philoſophy, the producer of an 3 to 
ij CA/TTERWAUL (V.) to be eager or hot in effect; in Morality, the motive, reaſon, 
i y . of 
' 


* Ar of converfing with the contrary principle or ſubject, upon or by which a 
5 to ſquswi or make a noiſe as cats do, } thing is done 3 in Law, a trial before 4 
When they are proud and go a rutting. judge in open court, Where the reaſon or 
* (S.) all ſorts of beaſts for labour; validity of the action is examined into, + 
alſo oxen and ſheep for eating; an CAUSE (v.) to produce, effect, or bring to 
of reproach ſor à rogue, whore, & c paſs, '2 
cards (S.) à triumph, or — CAU'SEY- or CAUSEWAY (S.) the foot-path 
. proceſſion on horieback, or in carriages, in] in ſtreets next the bouſes, made for people 
Honour of a prince or great man, upon any} to walk on without bejng hurt or interrupt- 
ſolemn occafion. ed by horſes, carta, &c, and particularly 
CAVALIER or CAVALEE'R (S.) a knight, | ſpoke of duch as are made in wet, and o- 
tleman or ſoldier that rides on horſeback ; therwiſe impaſſahle, marſhy grounds, for 
is was alſo a party name, or diftinQion | - which purpoſe thty are commonly raiſed 
here in England, in the rebellion in k ng  confiderably higher than the other part. 
Charler It's time, when thoſe who eſpouſed | CAU'STICKS (S.) in Phyfich, any thing that 
© the king's cauſe or party, were called c= burns or corrodes the ſkin or fleſh, as bot 
liert, the others roundbeads, In Fertification, | iron, &c. but more eſpecially meant of cer- 
it is a heap of earth raiſed in a fortreſs to] tain medicines laid on boils, or other rot» 
lay a parcel of cannon on, in order to ſcour ten, diſtempered part of the body. be, 
/ the field of the befieging enemy, or to an CAU TELO US (A.) wary, careful, heedfol, We 
ney and deſtroy a commanding work wie one that well weighs a matter s be 


. 
| 
, 
, 


the enemy have erected. des it, or agrees to it. ior 
CA'VALRY (S.) that part of an army that CAU'TERIZE (V.) to burn the fleſh, which car 
rides and fights on hot ſeback. is done by an actual cav'ery, ſuch as fire or the 
CA'VATE V.) to ſcoop, bore, or make any} hot metal; or a potential cautery, or buine tign 
ſolid matter hollow, ing, corroding medicines, ſuch as quick lime, plan 
CAVA'TION (S.) a making void.or hollow ;{ calcined tartar, &. mixed up together, ELL 
and in Architefure; is the digging away the | CAU'TION (S.) © hint, notice, or advice to the 
earth in order to lay the foundation of af do, or not to do a thing 3 alſo care, cir- the 
building, or to erect vaults or cellars, cumſpectioo or heedſulneſs. quoi 
CAU'DLE (S.) a liquor ſometimes made with|CAU"TIONARY (A.) any thing given T ELL 
beer, oatmeal, &c, and ſometimes with wa- pawn or pledge for the performance of certa a hout 
ter, oatmeal, &c, principally uſed by wo- conditions; ſo towns delivered up to an enemy allo 
men 2 the time of their lying · in. or ally for ſecuring the payment of money due boot 
CAVE (S.) a den, hole, room, cr hollow] for troops, &c, are called cautionary towns: E'LS 
place in the earth, or under ground, CAUTION (A.) wary, heedſul, well - advi- alſo 


CA'VEAT (s.) an admonition, item, warn- | * ow, confiderative, rern 


CEL 


in the Wf-Riding of York- 
town whoſe ma: bet i weekly 


c %οõο] G.) 
here is a caſtle of the arch- 


Hire, 2 [mall 
on Wedneſday ; 
btſhop's.z, diſtant from 
ted, and 175 m 
CA'XTON ) 


miles. 
in Cambridgeſpire, a ſmall 
town 
diſtant from * 4 computed, and 50 
meaſured miles. THT 
EASE V.) to forbear, leave off, diſconti- 
nue, give over, or end. N 
CEDAR (s.) a fine pleaſant. ſmelling tree, the 
wood thereof being bitter, worms will not! 
touch it, for which reaſon it is very durable. 
FLING s.) the upper part of a room, ors 
that covered with plaifter daubed on laths. 
E'LANDINE (S.) an heth ſometimes called: 
ſwa)low- wort. 


ſecond propoſition is an univerſal affirmative, 
and the reſt univerſal negatives. 
'LATURE (S.) the art of engraving o 
carving metals. 3-4 
E'LEBRATE (v.) to praiſe, honour, or ag-\ 
grandize a perſon or action, by writing en- 


of him, her, or it. ; 
E/LEBRATED (A.) honoured, praiſed, ſo- 
lemnized or commemorated with feftivals, 
or any other demonſtration of reſpect. 
ELEBRA'TION (S.) the act of honouring, 
; praifing, or ſolemnizing any act or peiſoo, 
ELE/BRIOUS (A.) honourable, famous, 
wort hy, deſerving, 
ELE'RITY (S.) ſwiftne(s, expedition, ſpeed ; 
and with the Mathematicions, that particular 
degree of motion that a given body or magni- 
tude goes over a given ſpace in a-given time. 
ELE'STIAL (A.) of, or belonging to the 
heavens, heavenly, or of ſach a natue or 
diſpoſition. i | ; 
E'LIBACY (S.) a ſingle or unmarried ſtate 
or condition of ile, but particularly under. 
ſtood of thoſe who never were married, 
ELL (S.) a ſmall hut, cave, or place of a 
hermit's dwelling ; alſo a ſmall part or room 
in a priſon where condemned maiefaQtors 
are to be put alone; alſo one of the divi- 
fions in a honey comb; alſo the room of a 
cardinal at Rome, which he is kept in duriog 
the time of el: ting a pope ; alſo the parti 
tions or hollow parts of huſks or pods of 
plants that contain the ſeed. 
ELLAR (S.) that room in a building that is 
the loweſt and generally 8 or 10 feet under 
the common ground, e for Keeping li- 
quors and other peceſſ@ries cool, &c. 
ELLARAGE (S.) the quantity of room in a 
houſe that is under the common ground; 
allo the rent or premium paid for putting 
doods into ſuch rooms, 
en height, tallneſs, ſtature; 
0 the degree nity or hi cf a 


| 


London 142 compu- | 


whaſe-market is weekly on Tueſday ; 


8 1 
ELA RENT (S.) in Logich, a ſyllogiſm whoſe! 


comiums, ereAing trophies or monuments ;| 
to make or keep feſtivals in commemoration} 


CENT or CENTUM (.] » commos 
. $ y 


CEN | 


CEME/NT (v.) to tick, join, or faſter 
ther with mortar, or any clammy; binding 
ſubſtance ; alſo the uaiting the affections of 
different per {ghs, ö 
CE'MENT (S.) moctar, or avy other compo- 
fitioo that binds, ſticks, or taſteng together, 
particularly that uſed by maſons, Ac. both 
hot and cold, 6” - 
CEMENTA'TION {S.) a faftening, flicking, 
. or cloſe vaiting thintze or perfong 
coget . 
CENCHRUVAS S.) a ſpreading inflammation, 
od the ſhingles 1 wild-fire. 4 ein 
CENO SIS (S.) with the PHH an, is a purg- 
ing, eleanfing, or Waben the body of 
troubleſome humours. | 
CENOTA/PHIUM S.) is the erecting à no- 
ble monument or tomb to pet petuate the 
memory or brave actions of a deceaſed par- 
ſon, who is buried in another place, ) 
CE/NSER (S.) the pot, pan or veſſel that the 
incenſe or perfume was put in, that was 
burnt at the p, and other ſacrifices, 
CENSOR (S.] a name given at Rome to cer. 
tain, magiſtrates, whoſe buſineſs it was to re- 
form manners, and to tax and value eſtates 2 
_ Upon: occafian they degraded ſenators, made 
the princeps ſenatus, inſpected the manage - 
ment of private families relating to educay 
tion and expence z two of theſe officers were 
choſe together, the one of a patrician or 
noble ſamily, and the other cf a plebeizn or 
common family; they continued five jeari in 
their office, but if one died within that time, 
the ſurvivor quitted, and the people made a 
new election: The firſt jaſtitut.ng of this of 
fice was in the 311thyear of Roms, when L. 
Popiriur Mogillamng and L. Semprenias Atra- 
tinus were choſen; this office grew into ſuch 
reputation, that none were choſe into it, till 
he had gone thro* the moſt conſiderable in 
the republick before, as, a qualification for 
this. Venice has ſuch alike officer to this 
day, who is, choſe every fix Months. The 
licenſers of books are alſo called cenſors. 
CENSO/RIOUS (A.] ſevere, one that finds 
fault upon 1 ght occaſions, a carping, ill ra- 
tured, unchatitable perſon; one who is blind 
to good actions, and lynx - ey ed to the mile 
takes of all man. nd. 
CENSC'RIOU3NESS (S.) moroſereſs, ill- na- 
ture, a diſpoſition that is always finding fault 
with the actions of another. 
CENNSURABLE (A.) actions that are liable to 
| blame ; the conduct of unguarded perſons ; 
any thing that may juſtly be found fault 
with, 
CE'NSURE (s.) correction, fault-finding, 
blame, criticiſm ; and in the EcclefSoffical 
Court, it is exccmmunication, mult, or 
ſome other puniſhment the law permits, 


CE'NSURE (V.) to condema, exeommuni- 


cate, blame, find fault with, criticiſe upon, 
Ec. 


word 
for 


N | 


— FF 


5 


s. called the care! rule ; alſo the fire that, 


* bd 
4 


CEN 


for an hundred, generally 
uſury, or how much in the 


muſt pay for money borrowed; as 3, 4, 5, 


CER 


to affairs of [CE'NTUPLE (A.) an hundred-fold, or 


* A 


4 
6, 7, 8, Ce, per Cent, and this, in a L CEN TURIATTORs 5 four proteftant &. 
8 


enſe, is for 12 months or one year; but in 
ales, the rebate or allowance for prompt 
© payment is ſo much as is mentioned in the 
conditions, immediately upon paying the 
money in 2, 3, or more days or weeks. 
CENTAVUR (S.) a part of a ſouthern conſtel- 
lation commonly joined with the wolf ; alſo 
© a fort of monſter, repreſented by the anci- 
ents, as half a man and half a horſe, and re- 
| ed to be the ſon of Ixien and a cloud; 
; the whole ſeems to take its riſe from 


people of Theſſaly, who practiſed riding 
pans which — . uſual to the other 
- _ countries about them, gave occafvn to this 


Rory. 
CENTER or CERN TRE (S.) the middle point 
- of diſtance or weight; alſo the i 
drift or defign of a perſon in his di 

tions. | A 

CENTER (V.) to tend, bear towards; incline” 
© to, end, terminate, or reſt in a point. ; 
CE'NTESM (S.) the hundredth part of any 
© whole thing, a diviſion made upon ſome cu- 
__ rious mathematical inſtruments. _ 
CENTINEL (S.) a military word or name for 
© the perſon who, in an army, gariſon, g. is 
put or placed at any particular paſs, ation, 
c, to watch that no perſon paſſes without 
© giving notice to the detachment, or whole 
Chody of the army, gariſon, &. 
" /NTRAL (A.) of or belonging to the cen- 
ter or middle, from whence Mr. Baker's in- 
vention to find out the center of a circle that 

ſhould cut a parabola in as many points as an 

equation, to be conſtructed, had real roots, 


© according to the ſyſtem of ſome philoſophers, 
is contained in the bowels of the earth, is 
- called the central fre, 
CEENTRVFUGAL CA.) that endeavours to fly 
or go from his center or fixed place ; ſo the 
” force of any body moving in a circular or 
© curvilineal orbit ſtrives to fall off from the 
© axis, in a tangent to the ſaid orbit, is callec 
© the centrifugal force, - 
CENTRUFPETAL A.) whatever forces, draws, 
,. inclines or compels things towards their cen- 
ter ſo the gravitation, inclination or force 


that keeps any body moving round another, | 


© in its proper orbit, and ſo conſequently keeps 


vines of Magdeburg in Germany, who divided 
the church hiſtory into centuries. | 
NTURION (S.) a captain, head, or com. 
mander of an hundred ſoldiers. 

NTUR (S.) a thi 


hundred years, particularly regarded by thy 

church hiſtorians, who ſay ſuch a council, 

Sr. was held in the 2d, 3d, 4th, Kc. den. 

tury ; alſo a company of 

fiſting of 100 men ; alſo the name of u 

herb uſed in many phyfical caſes. 
CE'PHALALGY (S.) the diſeaſe or diftemper 

called the head- ach. 

Aer ran S.) medicines that pu 

t 


„ aim, ICEPHA/LICK (A.) be or beneficial ss 
n od 
of Ethiopia, father to 3 


CEPHE'US (S.) 

Andromeda, who is fioried to have been de- 
livered from a monſter by Perſeus, to whom 
ſhe was aſter wurd married : It is pretended, 
that the merits of Perſeus tranſlated Cepbeu 
into the ſtars, with his wife and daughter, 


Bear ; the aſtronomers ſay, that this con- 
ſtellation has by Prolemy's catalogue 13, by 
Tycho's 11, a 
of various magnitudes, &c, 

CERA'TION (S.) with the Chymifr, is the 
making or compounding matter, fo as to 


make metals eafily penetrable. 


with three heads, which they feigned door. 
keeper of hell, that eareſſed the unfortunate 


would get out again, 
CERCO PES (S.) certain cheating fellows, in 
the poetica / Mythology, that Jupiter is (aid to 


God's revenge againſt perfidiouſneſs. 
2EREA'”LES (S.) feafts which the Pagans ce- 
lebrated in honour of the goddeſs Ceres with 
ſo much reſpect, that the men abſtained 
from the company of their wives while the) 
held ; the ſacrifice was performed with ex. 


— reſpect, and no wine employed 
it. 


+ It continually tending towards the ſame cen |[CEREBRO'SITY (S.) an inclinableneſs to de 


ter, is called the centripetal force, 
CE'NTRY (S.) a watchman or ſoldier placed 
to guard an avenue or give notice of the ap- 
| h of an enemy; it is alſo the common 
name of all private ſoldiers, whether upon 
guard or not, becauſe of their all taking or 


mad, brain- fick, d ſturbed or diſordered in 

the clear and fres uſe of one's reaſon ; a dil. 

poſition or inclination to madneſs. 
C2E'RE-CLOTH (s.) a plaifter, whoſe prin- 


body, that has been injured by a blow, 
ſtrain, &c. | 


doing that office by turns; alſo the wooden 

hut for up in divers parts of a gariſon, for 
the guard or centry to be ſcreened from vio- 
lent rains, &c. is called the ceatry - ben. 


/ 


EREMO'NIAL (A.) of or belonging to ct 
remonies ; alſo a containing the cere- 
monies of the church of Rome, 


divided into an hug. © 
dred parts; in Chronology, it is an age; or ax | 


foot ſoldiers con- 


and planted them at the back of the lim, © 


by the Flamfleedian 35 ſtin g 


render it diſſolvable or fufible, which natu 2 
rally it was not, which is frequently done to J 


CERBERUS (S.] a name the poets gave a dg 


ſouls ſent thither, and devoured them that I 


transform into monkeys, to intimate to u 


cipal uſe is to ſtrengthen any part of de 


CERE 


CES 


* 

full of nice obſervations or ceremonies. | 
CEREMONY ($.) a rite or cuſtom belonging 
to, or obſerved by the church; alſo the for- 
mality or compliments uſed. at publick or 
private places ; ſo when any feaſt, funeral, 
Kc. is performed in a pompous or grand 
manner, it is ſaid to be done with great or 
much ceremony, 
ERES (8.) the pretended daughter of Saturn 
and Ops, is ſaid to have taught men the art 
of huſbandry and cxconomy, and was there- 
” fore worſhipped with divine adoration. 
ERNE or CERNE-A'BBAS (8.) in Dorſet- 
ſhire, ſeated in a dry bottom, watered with 
a fine rivulet in a champain country, af- 
fording much delight to the lovers of the 
hawk and hound; and though the town 
is but mean, yet it has an eminent market 
for corn, ſheep, cattle, &c, weekly on 
Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 99 com- 
puted, and 123 meaſured miles, 
"RTAIN (A.) poſitive, ſure, undoubted, 
fixed, ſettled, determined. 


ao PRTAINTY or CERTAINNESS (S.) po- 
* fitiveneſs, undoubtedneſs, fixedneſs, aſſured 
re neſs. 


ERTI'FICATE (S.) a writing to aſſure 0; 
aſcertain the truth of a fact done; allo a li- 
cenſe or permiſſion to do certain things 
therein related, 

E'RTIFY (V.) to authorize, inform, or de- 
clare in writing the truth of a fact. 
E'RTITUDE (S.) that ſatisfaction that the 
mind or judgment of a perſon receives from 
the ſeveral ſorts of proof that the nature of 
the thing in queſtion requires, 

E'RUS (S.) ſuperfine white lead, or Spaniþþ 
white, which is a preparation of lead, horſe. 
dung, &c. with vinegar. 

SAR (S.) a title of honour which the Re- 
man emperors gave to their ſons, or ſuch as 
they adopted for their ſucceſſors ; the king of 
the Reman: in Germany is like it; alſo the 
general name of a king, emperor, &c. 

ESS (v.) to tax, aſſeſs, rate, or lay a mult o: 
fice upon a perſon, diſtri, or diviſion, 
ESSA"TION (S.) a forbearing, leaving off, 
giving over; ſo when two armies are in 


ot treaty, -and it is agreed for a week, month 
542 ed &c, that no hoſtilities ſhall be committed on 
vile they either fide, that is called a truce, or ceſſation 


of arms. 

&SSION (S.) a yielding, granting, giving 
up or reſigning, 

OR (S.) one impowered to rate, ceſs, or 
tax any perſon or people ; likewiſe one who 
ceaſeth from, or neglecteth to do his office 
As. againſt whom the writ C:ſavic is 
iſſuable. 


A E'STUS (S.) the name which poets and 
4 blow painters gave to the girdles of Yenus and 

Juno 3 among the Ancients, it was the 
g to er maid's girdle, which the bridegroom un- 
the cer e, When he led ber into the houſe ; alſo 


CEREMO'NIOUS (A.) compliments] formal, 


CHA 
a large leathern girdle garniſhed with lead, 
uſed by the Romas prize-fighters in their 
combats, ' 

CH, are two letters that both begin and end 
many words in the agli language, and 
have a particular ſounding in thoſe words, 
that are of Znglis derivation z but generally 
ſound like & in words of Greek and Hebrew 
original, as chirurgeon, kirurgeon 3; arch-on- 

, ark-angel, &c. Nebuchadzezzar, Nebu- 
adnezzar, &c, 
CHACE (S.) a ſtation for the wild beafts in a 
- foreſt, larger than a park, but yet may be 
poſſeſſed by a ſubject, which a foreſt cannot; 
alſo the act of hunting or purſuing game z 
alſo the hollow or whole bore of a piece of 
ordnance ; in a Ship, thoſe guns put in the 
head or ſtern, are called chace guns or pieces. 

CHACE (V.) to purſue, hunt, or follow aſter 
a perſon or thing, in order to make a prize 
of it or them, | 

CHACOO'N (S.) in Mufkh, a particular kind 
of air, always in triple time, compoſed with 
great variety of humour, contrived to a baſs 
of eight bars, played ſeveral times over, but 
not fo _ confined as the baſs of a 
ground, liberty being given to vary every 
time to humour the treble, and — foes to 
imitate it : Theſe airs or tunes are always - 
played in a lively briſk manner, and are ſaid 
to take their original from the Moors, 

CHAFE (V.) to warm, by rubbing with one's 
hand, as when a part is benumb'd with cold z 
alſo to gall, fret, or grow ſore with riding or 
other exerciſe ; alſo to vex or torment one's 
ſelf at a diſappointment, affront, &c, 

CHAFF (S.) the refuſe or ſtraw that is ſepa- 
rated from corn, by ſcreening or winnowing. 

CHA'FFER (V,) to bargain, contract, buy or 
exchange wares ot commodities, 

CHA'FING (S.) gently rubbing with the 
hand, warming, galling, &c. from whence 
the inſtrument _ * put live coals in, 
to warm, or keep hot, diſhes of ſoop, meat, 
&c. are called chafing diſhes, £4 

CHA'/GFORD (S.) in Devonſhire, a market- 
town, diſtant from Londen 152 computed, 
and 191 meaſured miles, 

CHA'GRIN (S.) trouble, vexation, uneafineſs, 
diſappointment, melancholy, a being out of 
temper, or diſturbed in mind; alſo a fort of 
large-grained leather, uſed to make caſes for 
ſmall inſtruments, covers for books, &. 
brought from Turkey, and vulgarly called 

agreen, 

C AGRIN (V.) to tea ze, vex, perplex, &c, 

CHAIN (S.) an inſtrument made up of divers 
links or parts of iron, braſs, &c. that faſten 
or lock one into another, and is of divers 
lengths and thickneſſes, as the uſe to which 
it is applied requires; alſo a ſeries of argu- 
ö depend one upon an · 
other. 

CHAIN (V.) to tie, faſten, lock up, or re- 

ſtirain, to knit, unite, or put together. 

4 _ CHAIR 


* 
CHA S H A 
ENATR(S.) a common houſhold moveable'to| except agaltit a thing ; and among Hun 
fit on ; a ſedan or open chaiſe z and in} men, the opening or crying out of the houndg 
2 Metapberical Serſe. it means the head or] at the firſt finding the ſcent of their game, 
ſupreme of an affembly, as well publick 3s} is called <halenging, * 
- private ; fo in the Houſe of Commors, they ICHALY'BEAT (A.) of or belonging to ſteel, 


*. 


- (ay, Speak to rbe Chair, that is, direct your- that has the qualities of Reel ; from whency 
+ felf to the Speaker of the houſe ; fo thoſe 
aldermen that have ſerved the office of may- 
or, are ſaid to have paſſed the choir, and 
the others are ſaid to be below the chair 
hs robin many aſſemblies is called 
ec 


rman, Ee. 


CHATRMAN (s.) the prefiding member ot 


+ officer in a publick aſſembiy; alſo a perſon 
that gets a livelihood by carrying perſons 
from one place to another, in a vehicle or 
inſtrument called a chair or calaſh, 

CHAISE (S.) a ſmall light fort of open cha- 
riot, commonly made with two wheels, and 

_ - drawn by one horſe, 

CHALCE'DONY (s.) a precious ſtone of a 
blue or yellowiſh colour, rarked among the 
agates, uſed to engrave arms, &c, on; alſo 
to make vaſes, cups, crucifixes, religious 
beads, Kc. The beſt, cleareſt, and moſt 
valuable is of a pale bluiſh caſt. 

3 (S.) the art of engraving 

upon braſs, 

CHALDEE*(S ) the language of Chaldea. 
HATLDERN, CHA'LDRON, or CHA. 

| DRON (S) the quantity by which people 
buy coals in London, paying a greater or leſſer 
ſom, as the market riſes, or falls; it is uſually 
divided into twelve ſacks, each holding three 

* buſhels, weighing about a ton and half, In 
Wales, and elſewhere, they reckon 12 bar- 
rels or pitchers a ton or chaldren, and 29 

hundred weight of 120 pounds to the ton. 

AAo the entrails of a calf, hog, and ſome 
other creature, is called a c- on. 

CHA'LICE (s.) a cup, and is principally 
ſpoken of that uſed at the communion- tables 
in churches, in giving the ſacramental wine 

- to the communicants. 

CHALK (S.) a foſfil dug out of the ground, 


thoſe ſprings that are impregnated with iron. 
ſtone, are called chahybeat ſpritngs, &c. and 
water or drink that has a hot iron quenched 
in it, is called cho/ybrar drink, | 


in Pera, the lords of the cout, the gover. 
nors of 
alſo called by this name, 


by trumpet, importing their defice to parley, 
| or come to a treaty. 


CHA'MBER (S.) an apartment or room in a 
houſe; in G , it is that part of the 
bore, where the charge lies or is put; and in 
Mines, is that part, where the powder i; 
put, that is defigned to-do the execution} 


vens for ſhips are called the king's chi 
vil or ecclefiaſtical matters. 


debauchery, 


ly, according to the place where, may ſome- 
cer, and ſometimes a prieſt. 


CHA'MBER-MAITD (S.) a woman fervant 
whoſe principal bufineſs is to do the work 


the ſhirts, ſhifts, &c. 


of which there are many forts, of various] nel or cut in grooves or hollows, 36 the | e ; 
colours, but commonly it is refrained to] channelling or fluting of a column in ach- ; 
the common white chall of which lime is] tecture. > "7" l 
made, and which people uſe to ſet up ſcores, | CHAMOT'S or SHA'MMY (S.) a particu t 
mark the out lines of a work in timber, fort of leather, uſed for mourning glove, 1 
2 ſtone, &c. ſhoes, &c. a Q 
CHA'LLENGE (S.) a fummons to fight a| CHAMP (V.) to chew or bite, as a horſe doe r 
duel, a defiance, claim, or pretenfion, In the bit of his bridle. ö a 0 
L., it is an exception againft perſfonsupon|CHAMPAIN or CH AMA GNE (S.) cl 
2 jury, which if either to the array, or the] open ficids, plains, or downs, where lite a 
whole number, as impannetted partially; or or no woods or hills are; among the Herald, vi 
to the poll, which is an exception to parti a point champagne is a diminution or diſho- w 
cular perſons. By the Common Law, the pri - noorable mark put in hie coat, that kills 1 & 
ſoner, upon an indiftment or appeal, might] priſoner of war after crying quarter, wy ki 
challenge peremptorily 35, being under three CHA'MPARTY or CHA'MPERTY ( * fe 
juries ; but » lord of parliament, and a Low Term, fignifying the supporting“ CH 
of the rem that is to be tried by his peers, maintaining a perſon's ſuit upon — | m 
cannot challenge any of his peers. of having part of the goods or lands w | ot 
CHA'LLENGE (V.) to ſummon or date af recovered. | — 


perſon to fight a due} ; to lay claim to, or 


CHAMPION (s.) a defender of the 2 


CHAM (S.) a name of the kings of Tartory ; | 


provinces, and chief judges, an | 


CHAMA'DE ($.) a fignal made or given b) 
the enemy, ſometimes by drum, ſometime | 


and in old Recordt, the ſeveral ports or h- 


alſo the common name for ſeveral courts of © 
judicature, and courts or offices to ſettle ci» | 


CHA'MBERING (S.) wantoning, dallying o- 
ſporting with girls, any kind of rioting and 


CHA'MBERLAIN'” (s.) the officer, head, os 
governor of a chamber, and ſo conſequent- of 


times be a judge, ſometimes a mulitary oH. 


the bed-chamber, viz. to make the bed, 
dreſs the miſtreſs, mend and take care c 


CHA'MBREL (s.) in Horſemanſbip, the joint} 
or bending of the upper part ob the hint 


leg. | 
CHA'MFER or CHA'MFRET (V.) to chen. 


— c i 7 


CHA 
| another, a warrior that fights or 
5 — all challenges tziven by the adverſc 
pirty. At the coronaton of the EY 
kings, there is an officer. called the king's 
champion, who rides compleatly armed into 
Weſtminfter- Hall, and by the herald chal- 
that, denies his then majeſty's 


<a, hazard, accident, 


ſon caſually is cave! 
A/NCEL (S.) a little room or part ſepara · 
ted from the open or whole area of a build- 
by ſmall rails or — arr to give the 

executing ſome pu ce, oppor- 
wy their buſineſs without deing 


women, and marry „ c. 
CHA'NCELLOKR (C) a very antient and ho- 
nourable officer, ſuppoſed formerly to be the 
king's or emperor's ſecretary or notary, and 
now one that poſſeſſes the highet place in 
juſtice, appointed by the king of England to 
act in ſuch caſes, with the ſame 
authority as he would himſelf: The /ord 
chancellor prefides in the king's council, de- 
clares his majeſty s will, when he goes to par- 
liament to his ſeat of juſtice, fits 
there before on the left hand: He is 

judge of the court of chancery ;. all other 
. or juſtices are ſtrictiy tied to the letter 
of the law, but the chancellor has the king's 
abſolute power to moderate the rigour of the 
- written laws, to govern. his judgment by the 
law of nature and conſcience, to direct all 
things according to equity and juſtice : He is 
- alſo keeper of the great ſea}, and ſpeaker of 
the houſe of lords. There are many officers 
called chancellors, appointed for various pur- 
poſes, as chancellor of the Exchequer, of the 
Univer fity, &c, each of which have parti- 
cular functions to diſcharge, and all of them 
deemed great and honourable offices, 
CHA'NCE-MEDLEY-: (S.) is when a perſon 
is killed accidentally, without the will, pur - 
poſe, or intention of the perſon killing; for 
this no appeal lieth, while he was doing of a 
lawful act, as of building a houſe, and ſome 
of the materials ſhould fall, c. but by the 
rigour of the law, both in this caſe, and that 
of ſelf. defence, a man forfeits his goods and 


a man's liſe: But if the killer was doing an 
unlawful act, as ſhooting in a. market-place, 
while a concourſe of people were preſent, 
&c. though he had no intention or defign to 
ail eny perticular perſons; the law deems it 
ny. 
JA'NCERY (S.) a court erected to correct, 
moderate, and ſet to rights, the ſeverity of 
Other {aw courts, which by being tied up to 
the literal expreffions of ads of parliament, 
ac. are oftentimes ſo circumſtances, as to be 


1 


chattels, for the great regard the law hath to 


CHA 
very Injurious to the ſubject: Out of this 
court are ifſued writs or ſurnmons's for par- 
_ „ convocations, edits, 
f , Charters, proteQions, patents, &. 
CHA'NDLER (S.) « trader or dealer in many 
ſorts of commodities, and commonly meant 
of trifling dealers; ſometimes it is reſtrained 
to one commodity, as war, or tall ch. 
4e, whole principal bufirieſs is to make and 
ſell wax or tallow candles, or ſuch as are 
made of bees- wax or the ſuet or fat of ſheep 
and oxen ; ſometimes to thoſe who fell all 
CHANGE (V.) to alter, vary, or in © 
different manner to what a thing was in be- 
fore; to truck, barter or give one commo- 
dity for another ; and with the Hunrſmen, it is 
when a buck, &. which is met by change, 
is taken for and purſued inſtead of that they 
were hunting before, 
CHA*'NGEABLE (A.) fickle, unconſtant, un- 
ſettled, undetermined, that is apt or liable to 
mutation, alteration, or variation. 
CHA*NGELING (S.) a natural fool, one void 
of the common uſe of reaſon, or that cannot 
be taught decent behaviour, learning, &c. 
CHA'NGER (S.) one that barters or 
one thing or commodity for another ; in 
Mint, an officer who changes money for 
gold or filver bullion. | 
CHA'NGES (S.) the permutations or varia- 
tions of any number of quantities, with re- 
gard to their poſition, order, &c. 
CHA'NNEL (S.) a hollow or deep paſſage made 
in gutters or ſtreets, to let the water off ; 
alſo the middle or deepeſt part of a river, 
harbour, &. alſo a ſtrait or narrow ſea bo- 
tween two lands, as that called St, George's 
channel, between England and Ircland ; alſo 
the common method, courſe or way that 
any affairs in trade, or civil life, go or are 
managed in; and with the Farriers, it is the 
hollow between the two bars of the nether 
jaw -bones, where the tongue lies ; in Archie 
tect ure, it is a particular manner of hollow- 
ing a part of the [nick capital under the aba- 
cus, running the whole length of the volute., 
CHANT (V.) to fing or divert one's ſelf or 
others with vocal mufick, 
CHANT (S.) the vocal mufick of 
| which is commonly called plain ſong, or that 
| where all the fing alike, 
CHA'NTER (S.) the principal or chief finger 
that leads the chant in a cathedral, or other 
church or chapel, where a fet of choiriſters 
or other fingers are kept. 
CHA'NTICLEER (s.) the bird commonly 
called a cock, whether dunghil or game, 
| from theclearneſs and ſhrillneſs of his note. 
CHA/NTRY (S.) among the Papi, is a 
chapel endowed and maintained, for a prieſt 
or priefts to ſing maſs for the ſouls of dead 


perſons, 
cler (S.) a deſeription or differtation 
vpon tho chaos, wherein ſeveral hypotheſes 
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| are advanced according to the (yſtem that *] | 
author favours. ' 
CHA'OS (.) 4 confuſed jurable, heap, or 


CHAP (V.) O05 lh, of opal, (gens 
long and extraordinary 
that are 


performed in a chapel miner Abbey, 
c . 
CHAPEL (8.) in the Frith, in Derbyſbire, was [CHA'RACTER (8.) in Printing, the letter 
tormerty a market-town, but it is now out that a book is printed with; al any mart 
— diftant from London 124 computed, i 


149 meaſured 
CHAPELONIANS ($.) ſuch members or] my, Chymifry, tee, 34 
- workmen in a printing houſe as have ; quality, or behaviour of 2 q 
their ſeveral fines, 3 ivi- — 3 ——— 3 ($.) mark, 1 4! 
dend of the g ſomething ; as in Agr 
CHA/PITER (8.) with Architects, is the . — edditien, and is leſt of | 
9 22 in Chymiftry, Þ is hung or A.- a 
the Lawyers, it is the ſummary, heads, or , Ge. | 
2 as are to be en- CHARACTERI'ZE (V.) to deſcribe the q |} 


quired in , and deb - 
CHAPLAIN ($.) the prieſt or perſon that 
| performs divine ſervice in a chapel, or that is 
retained by a prince or nobleman, to perform 
religious offices in his private family. 
CHA/PLET (S.) a firing of beads uſed by the 
Papiſts ts count the Pater-noſters or Ave- 
maries they are to rehearſe, either for them- 
ſelves or others, 
CHA'PMAN (S.) a buyer of any ſort of goods 
&c. a cuſtomer, 
CHAPPA'R 9 meſſenge , or or pdt from London, 
of the king of Perfio, who carries diſpatches — bo common Life, 
| from court to the provinces, and from the —— 8 
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do the execution defigned or defired ; in 

———— 
or coat of a family, to diſtinguiſh it from all 
others; a number of charger is nt 
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or unguent made of oil, 
honey, greaſe, &c: to cure horſes of rains, 
bruiſes, &c, in Pointing, an exaggerated re- 
preſentation of 2 perſon herein the L.keneſs 
is preſerved, and at the fame time ridiculed, 
CHARGE(V.) to accuſe a perſon with doing 
| ſomething z alſo to carry to his accompr, or 
make him debtor for a ſum of money, &. 
alſo to prohibit a perſon*s doirg or not do- 
ing ſomething. 
CHA/RGEABLE (A.) coftly, burthenſome ; 
that is liable to be taken into the cuſtody of 
an officer, or that may be accuſed of ſome 
crime or miſdemeagour, 
CHAR/GER S.) a large diſh, 
CHA'RILY Part.) with great care, c:rcum- 
ion or ſparingneſs. 
cal (S.) a lighe coach or carriage, by 


| mage, 2 ca 


horſes, of pleaſure z and by the old Romans, | 


uſed as machines of exerciſe, as wel! as uſe. 
CHARIOTEE'R (S.) one who drives, guides, 
manages, or takes care of a chariot, 
CHA'/RITABLE (A.) tender-hearted, kind, 
beneficent, liberal, free, loving. 
CHA'RITY (S.) love, kindneſs, mercy, ten- 
der heartedneſs, compaſſion. 
CHARK or CHARR (V.) to burn wood 
coals, and then extinguiſh them, ſo that they 
will burn again with little. or no ſmoak, 
which is very uſeful in many chymical and 
other experiments. 
CHA/RLATAN (S.) a quack who retails me- 
dicines vpon a publick age. 

HARLES'S WAIN (S.) ſeven ſtars in the 

conſtellation Urſa Major, commonly callev 
the Pleiad 5. 
HA RLE (S.) a ſmal! town in Lancafbire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 
from London 154 computed, and 197 mea- 
ſured miles, 

HARM (S.) an allurement, enticement, in- 

chantment, ſpell, bait, or trap, 

HARM V.) to captivate the ſenſes, to pleaſe, 

conquer, or amuſe, to bewitch, entice, en- 

ſnare, to delight, tickle one's fancy, or hit 
the humour of a perion. 

HA'RMER (S.) one who pleaſes, over- 

comes, enſvares, or bewitches z alſo a com 

plimen'al term applied by lovers to their 
miſtreſſes. 
A'RMING (A.) pleafine, delightful, 

HARMS (S.) certain pretended methods of 
driving away or curing diſcaics ; alo any 
quility that is inherently in any perſon or 
thing, that renders them or it very deſirous, 
or much coveted by others, 
A'RNEL HOUSE (S.) a place built in a 
church. yard, or other buri4l-place, for the 
decent laying up the bones of the dead, that 
are dug up in making ſreſh graves. 

RON (S.) acco:ding to the old poets, 
was the ſertymun to whom the ſouls of the 
leceaſed were ob'iged to pay a certain ſum, 
to carry them in his boat croſs the river Sc 


CHA 

deceaſed uſually put a piece of coin into their 
mouths, to enable them to pay this imagi- 

nary debt, | 

CHARTER (S.) a publick inſtrument, deed, - 
or authority, uncer the publick ſeal of a 
prince, lord, &c. who is the ſupreme ma. 
giftrate of a place or country, which containg 
certain agreements and privileges granted by 
him to the people in general, or to a certain 
number, or one in particular; ſuch as Magna 
Charta, the charter of corporations, or a pa- 
tent ſor the ſole uſe or (ale of an inſtrument, 

book, or other invention. 

CHARTER-PARTY (S.) a deed or inſtru. 
ment in writing between merchants or on- 
ers, and maſters of ſhips, in which is con- 
tained the particulars of their covenants and 
agreements relating to the ſhip, and the car- 

riage of their goods. 

CHARTS (S.) are maps of ſome part of the 
ſea, and the coaſts belonging thereto, where- 
on are marked iſlands, ſhosle, mountains, 
rocks, quickſands, &c. for the uſe of 'navi- 
gators; of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts or pro- 
jections, ſome called plain charts, or thoſe 
wherein the meridians and parallels are re- 
preſented by right lines, parallel and 
dicular to each other, which, notwithſtanding 
the many notorious errors they are ſubje& to, 
yet are generally uſed by mariners : Another 
ſort is the reduced chart, in which the meri- 
dians arerepreſented bytight lines converging 
towards the poles, and the parallels by right 
lines parallel to one another, but at unequal 
diſtances ; this comes much nearer the truth 
than the former, but is alſo much ſubject to 
error: Another ſort of right. lined charts are 
thoſe called Mercator's, where the meridians 
and parallels are repreſented by parallel right 
lines, but the degrees on the meridian un- 
equal, encre:fing as they approach the pole, 
in the ſame proportion as the parallels de- 
creaſe : Another ſort is called the globular 
chart, wherein the meridians are inclined, 
the parallels both equidiſtant and curvilinear, 

and the rhumbs, ſpirals, &c, 


CHA'RY (A.) careful, choice, ſparing, taking 


much heed or obſervation of or about a thing. 


CHASE or CHACE S.) is the whole length 


of a gun, &c. alſo he place where deer are 
hunted ; alſo the ſport or diverſion of hunt- 


ing. 
CHASE or CHACE (V.) to hunt, run, or 


purſue aſter, to drive or fright away ; alſo a 
particular manner of raiſing up or embe ſſing 
filver, gold, or other metals, in the forms of 
men, beaſts, trees, ornaments, &c. in which 
manner abundance cf curious ait is expreſſed 
upon ſnuff boxes, watch caſes, &c. 


CHASM {S.) a void or empty ſpace ; alſo the 


 chopp.ng, ſplittiag, or rending of the earth or 
firmament, whether occaſioned by draught, 
earthquakes, thunderings, or otherwiſe, 


o hell; for which ceaſon the friends of the 


CHASTE (A.) pure, uncorrupt, undefiled, 


continent, honeſt, virtuous. 
K CHA'STEN 


/ 
CHE 
CHA'STEN or CHASTVZE (v.) to correct 
or puniſh, particularly applied to private per- 
ſons and ſlight offences; alſo to reprove or 
laſh in words or writing. | | 
CHASTISEMENT S.) the correction or pu 
niſhment of an offender, either by word or 
deed ; 


CHAYTITY or CHA'STNESS ($.) purity, 
undefiledneſs, chiefly applied to converſing 


with the contrary ſex ; alſo the decency of 


words or writings upon that ſubject. 

CHAT (S.) trifling, filly, idle diſcourſe, pure- 
ly for the paſſing away time, without any 
intent of improving or informing either our- 
ſelves or others, 


CHAT or CHA'TTER (V.) to prate or talk| 


fooliſhly, triflingly, and idly ; alſo to ſhiver 
with cold, and by that means to cauſe the 
teeth to make a noiſe. 

CHA'TELAN (S.) the governor of a caſtle or 
fortified place, where a gariſon of ſoldiers is 
conſtintly kept. 

CHA'TELET (S.) anciently Ggnified a little 
governor or fortreſs where the governor lodg- 
ed ; at this time it ſignifies certain courts of 
juſtice eſtabliſhed in ſeveral cities of France, 
the chief of which is in Paris, conſiſting of 

2 prefidial, a civil chamber or court, criminal 
chamber, and a chamber of policy; alſo the 
name of an ancient fort at Paris now uſed 
for a priſon, | - 4 | 

CHA'TTELS (S.) all goods or poſſeſſions 
whatever, excepting ſuch as are in the nature 
of a freehold ; of theſe ſome are called chat- 
teln perſonal, which are ſuch as belong to a 
man's perſon immediately, as his horſe, &c. 
and ſome are called chatrels real, which are 
ſuch as iſſue out from ſome moveable thing 
belonging to a perſon, as a leaſe or rent for 
a term of years, &c. 

CHEA DLE (S.) in Staffrdfbire, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday, diſtant from 
London 110 computed, and 138 meaſured 
miles. . 

CHEAP (A.) fold for a ſmall price, or under 

the current rate ; alſo of little value, 

CHEA'PEN V.) to aſk the price of a commo- 

dity, to beat down or undervalue goods, 

CHEAR or CHEER (S.) gladneſs, joy; alſo, 

victufls and drink at a feaſt, or other enter - 
tainment z alſo common diet or food. 

CHEA'RFUL (A.) lively, br:{k, pleaſant, con- 

tented in the circumſtances a perſon is in. 

CHEAT (S.) an impoſition, fraud, or deceit ; 

alſo the perſon who does ſuch actions. 

CHECK (S.) a reproof, reſtraint, or cenſure ; 

alſo a relenting or conviction in one's mind; 
alſo a counter account to match or tally with 
another, to ſee that all things are right. 

CHECK (V.) to reprove or chide ; alſo to 

with-hold, curb, or reſtrain. 

CHECKER (S.) a lattice, frequently painted 

over the doors of ale- houfes with diverſe co- 
lours z alſo a plain drawn with many ſmail 
partitions; which are painted like wiſe with 


variety of volours, _ G 


CHE 


CHE'DDER or CHA'DDER (S.) a noted vil. 
lage in Somer ſetſbire, pleaſantly ſituated in the 
lower part of the county, under the Mengip. 
Hillz, where is a very large gre-n, or com. 
mon in the front, in which all the cows of 
the village graze; the ground for that purpoſe 
being exceeding rich and fertile, and is k pt 
continually manured and improved to the beſt 
advan This is the maſt noted place in 
all England for making large, fine, rich, and 
pleaſant cheeſe ; for which purpoſe all the 
milk of the town cows is brought every day 
into one common room, where proper per. 
ſons are appointed to receive it, and ſet down 
every perſon's quantity in a book kept for 
that purpoſe, which is put all together, and 
one common cheeſe made with it; ſo that 
it is ſometimes, much larger than at other 
times, and by this means the perfeQion of 
goodneſs is kept up, and no one can fay hz 
makes a better commoditythan his neighbour, 

CHEEKS (.) the fleſhy parts. of the ſides of 
the face; alſo the flat iron plates that are put 
into grates to bound the fire, whereby it may 
be increaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure ; 200 
pieces of timSer put on each fide of the maſt 
of a ſhip to ſtrengthen it, 

CHEESE S.) a conſiſtence made of milk duly 
manufactured, which is much eaten all over 
England, and many other countries. 

CHE'LMSFORD (S.) in Efex, a town where © 

the aſſizes are often held, and where te 


county gaol is kept, whoſe market is much 


noted for cattle ; diſtant from Londen 25 
computed, and 28 meaſured miles. 
CHE'LTENHAM (S.) in Gloucefler ſhire, a ſmall 
town which has a good market on Friday ; 
77 computed, and 95 + meaſured miles cil- 
tant from London. 5 5 
CHE/MISE (s.) in Fortificatien, a wall where. | 
with a baſtion, or other bulwark of earth 
lin'd, for its greater ſupport and ſtrength; FS 
ſometimes taken for the ſolidity of the wall 
from the talus to the row ; ſometime it 
means a cloth fleeped in a compoſition. of ol 
of petreola, camphire, and other combu'- 
tibles,. uſed at ſea, to ſet the enemy's ſhip 
on fre, and then called a fire chemiſe, b 
CHE PSTOW (S.) in Monmouthfpire, a to 
formerly very famous, and much reſortet 
to; and is now a large, well- built, and (ul 
inhabited town, whoſe market is weekly e 
Saturday, which is very conſiderable fi 
corn and provifions, but more parts 
cularly for ſwine; 102 computed, and 131 
meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
CHE/RISH (V.) to comfort, nouriſh, ſupper 
make much of, maintain and bring up. 
CHERISHER (S.) one who nouriſhes, {up 
ports, brings up, or maintains another, 
CHE'RRY (S.) a pleaſant ſummer fruit, d 
* various ſorts and names, ſome red, (ont 
black, &c. 
CHERSONE'SUS (s.) a country or portion 


+ 


1. 


land, almoſt ſurrounded with the ſea. 
£ CHE 


; maſt vince to Ge. bord, a nobleman. of Flender:, 
« duly who had undergone many hardſhips for him; 
Il over but he had only the title of an officiary ear], 
the grandeur of the title being not yet ſettled. 
where A while aſter he made Hugh Lupur earl, 
we the with as ample a power in this county, as the 
much f k ng in his realm, ſobject to the king only : 
tos us | By virtue of this grant, Cheſhire had all fu- 
vereign juriſdiction in its own precincta, and 
a {mall that in ſo high a degree, that the ancient 
Pridey ; earls had parliaments, conſiſting of their own 
* barons and tenants, and were not obliged by 
the acts of the Engliſb parhaments, but held 
: courts for judicially determining all pleas of 
Be | lands, tene ments, contraQts, felonies, &c. 
f ear! yp ard this power was lodged in theſe earls on 
ſtreng! i purpoſe to encourage them to keep the Welch 
the 7" in awe.z but by degrees it came to be a nu- 
— ſance to the nation, inſtead of a benefit; and 
— therefore this, and all other palatinates, was 
pay made ſubject to the crown by kingHemry VIII, 
my = wa. but this county ſtill retains the power of de 
iſe» ll termining all pleas of lands and tenements, 
2 —— 4 contracts and crimes, except treaſon, It is 
ch av * bounded on the north by Lanc:ſhrre, from 
It, 3 rig which the river Merſey parts it; on the north- 
weed * eaſt corner it touches upon Yorkfoire z on the 
derable eaſt is Derbyſhire; and on tbe ſouth-eaſt 
ore P Stafferdforre, from which it is divided in ſome 
A places by hills and mountains, and in « thers 
don. by brooks and rivers ; on the ſouth it hath 
iſh, ſupp Sbrogfoire and part of Flnrfpire ; end on 
"ng uf the weſt Denbighſhire, and the reſt of Flint 
ariſhes, Hire; on the north-weſt corner it hath the 
another 1 Iiſþ ocean, which receives all the rivers, It is 
mer _—_ 45 miles in length, 25 in breadth, and about 
e red, 112 in circumference. It is divided into 7 
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CHERTSEY (S.) in Sarrey, has a market 
weekly on Wedneſday, and four annual fairs; 
is 16 „and 19 meaſured miles dif. 
tant from Londor ; It has a bridge over the 
Thames into Middleſex. The principal trade 


it ſends to London in barges, 

CHE'RUB or. CHE'/RUBIM (S.) an angel of 
- the ſecond tank of the fiſt hierarchy, Jo- 
. Jephus ſays, that the two cberubims that co- 
vered the ark were winged, and did not re- 
ſemble any known creature, but that Moſes 
made. them in the form he ſaw them about 
the throne of God; other authors, taking 
their notions from the ſeveral parts of ſcrip- 
ture that mention them, as Ezekie/, Iſaiab, 
St. Jobs in the Revelation, &c. ſay, they 
have the face and arms of a man, the wings 
of an eagle, a lion's paunch, and calves fect, 
CHE'SHAM e ſmall town in Bucking- 
bomſbire, whoſe market is weekly on Wed. 
neſday ; diſtant from L:ind:n 24 computed, 
and 29 meaſured miles, 
CHE'SHIRE S.) upon William the Conque- 
ror's ſettlement in Eagland, he gave this pro- 


burdreds, 11 market-towns, betides Chefter, 
and 125 pariſhes and villages, of which only 


of this town is the making of malt, n 


$7 have churches; the teſt are cha; ell ies; | 


CHE 

it ſends four members to parliament, two 
tor the county, and two for the city of Cheſ- 
ter; is computed to have 24,000 houſes, and 
125,000 inhabitants; the ſoil is rich and fer» 
tile, both for tillage and paſturage, feeding 
abundance of cattle. affording plenty of corn, 
fiſh, (eſpecially ſalmon) fowl, butter. chee'e 
and ſalt, which laſt is the ſtaple commodity 
of this county; befides which ate many 
quarries, affo: ding ſlate and broad ſtone fit 
for buildings; alſo mill- ſtones out of Mon- 
cop- Hill; it is likewiſe well-furviſhed with 
timber and fuel from its woods, and thefo- 
reſts of Delamer and Muxfieid ; is plentifully 
watered with rivers, meers. and pools, and 
hath ſeve al heaths and moſſes, 

CHE'SNUT (S.) the out or fruit of a large 
timber-tree, whoſe wood is exceeding ſtrong, 
and fit ſor building z this fruit, when parch < 

ed, is pleaſant food, and upon occaſion, 
might be converted into flour, and ſo made 
into cakes or bread, 

CHESS /S.) a game play d upon a ſquare baard 
divided into 64 ſmall chequers; on each fide, 
there are eight men, and as many pawns, to 
be moved and -Gifted according to certain 
laws and rules: To manage which requires 
ſo much (kill, that there ſeems no room ſor 
chance, no perſon lofing, but by his awn 
faule, neglect, or want of ſkill, 

CHEST (S.) a larger ſort of box or trunk to 
put cloaths, linen, &c. in; alſo that part of 
the body called the breaſt or ſtomach. | 

CHE'STER (S.) the capital of the county of 
Cheſhire. ſituate near the mouth of the tiver 
Dee, is a very ancient city, and in the time 
of the Rcmans, the twentieth legion, called 
Valeria Virix, was quartered here: In for- 
mer reigns it paſſed through ſeveral changes, 
was ſometimes proſperous and at other times 
ſhared the late of un uceeſsful war; at pro- 
ſent it is of a ſquare ſhape or form, confiſt- 
ing of four large ſtreets that croſs one ance 
ther in its middle; it is ſurrounded with a 
hizh wall, firſt built by E 4eifleda ingos, and 
fill kept up in good repair, of two miles in 
compaſs, inclofing 11 pariſhes z upon a rifing 

ground on the ſouth ſide ſands a caſtle, which 
is a very ancient, noble, and ſtately building, 
with a tower called Julius Ceſar, in which 
is a ſtately hall, where the palatine court 
and aſſizes are held twice a year, with all 
accemmodations cf lodgings, &c, for the te- 
ception of the judges, a hall for the prince's 
exchequer court, a goal for the county, offi- 
ces, and rooms for the prothonotary andire- 
cords, and apartments for the officers and 
ſervants, and ſtabling for the horſes, &c. 
the ſire<ts are well paved, and on each fide 
"ave good houſes, before the generality of 
which, are piazza*:, like the London Ex 
change, called by the inhabitants Rows, ſo 
that you may walk dry in the moſt rainy 
weather; but this cauſes the ' houfes and 
ſhops, eipecially in the winter time, to be 
K 2 ſo 
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i dark, as obliges many of them to burn 
candles at noon. King Henry III. — 
rated it into a diſtin county, to be governed 
dy a mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs z it was 
formerly & place of great trade, ſhips of great 
»/' burden coming up to the ſkirts of the city; 
but by the banks or bars of ſand, that the ſea” 
from time to time has caſt up, the navigation 
is fo much injured, that it is now dangerous 
for (mall barks to venture; tho“ feverat at- 
tempts have been made to cure it, as yet 
they have proved ineſfectual, tho' they are 
at this time carrying on large works to ef 
fect it, but it iv to be feared they will not 
| anſwer, It is the chief thorough-fare te and 
from Ireland, which occafions a great reſort 
of peopte upon that occafion ; it has two 
large markets weekly, viz, on Wedneſday 
and Saturday, and — fairs yearly, on the 
. 24th of Func, 25th of Jah, and 2gth of 
Auguft, Henry VIII. in _ made it a 
i ick ; eldeſt ſons of the kings of 
| England bear the title of earls of Chefter z. 
- about the year 1690, water-mills were ſet 
up, by which the city is now. plentifully 
ſerved with water from the river Dee; this | 
city is the great mart for cheeſe, it being 
| 22,000 tons are —— 
- ſhipped from hence, of which 14,000 are 
ſaid to go to Londen, and. 3, 00 to other | 
parts ; diſtant from Leadon 140 computed, 
. - and 182 meaſured miles. | | 
CHE'STERFIELD (S.) a corporation town of 
. » Derbyſpire, pleaſantly ſituated between two 
tivulets, the [ber and the the Rocher, on the 
ſouth fide of a hill, in a fertile ſoil z it is 2 
place of great antiquity; king Jeb erected it 
into a free borough ; it is at preſent govern'd 
by a mayor or bail:ff, aldermen, &c. it is 
+. moſt remarkable for its fair church, free | 
-/ ſchool, and new large market. place, whi- 
ther great quantities of lead, corn, &c. are 
- brought. The whole town is well built, 
and populous ; diſtant from Londen 106 
<0 , and 127 meaſured miles. 
(CHEVRON or CHEVERO N (S) an ordi. 
- © nary that the heralds eſteem honourable, re- 


. preſented by two fides of an equicrural tri- 
CHEVRONEL ($.) the moiety or one helf 
chevron. 
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. CHEW V.) to break, grind, or make ſmall 

any fort of food with the teeth. 

CHIA Os (s.) certain officers or meſſengers 

i ing to the grand ſeignior's court, in 
number about five or fix hundred, whoſe 

head or principal is called cb:a0ws beſchi, and 
has a confiderable poſt z they are continually 
at, or about the grand vizier's palace, to be 

- » always in a readineſs to execuie his orders, 
and carry his letters and diſpatches into all the 
provinces of the empire. The ſuitan like. 
wiſe employs them upon the ſame occafions, 
They carry a battoon filvered over, and are 
armed with a ſymeter and a bow and arrows. 


GHICA'NE or CHICA'NERIE (s.) the pu- 


\ 


\ 


% 
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| 222 or an artful ing the force 
an argument, by wrangling of ſqus . 

CHYCHESTER (S.) a city- — A 

. which is neat, pretty large, and wall- 

round, whoſe cathedral is a good build. 
ing, ieh a curious ſpire, which a few years 
ago rece vd ſo great a ſhock, as endangered 
its being overthrown by a ſudden fire ball, 
or blaſt of lightoing, This city is not very 
populous, and its chief t ade is in corn by 
ſea ; it has five ſmall churches, befides the 
cathedral ; it returns two members to parlia- 
ment, is governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c, 
and has two markets weekly, vis. on Wed- 
neſd:y and Saturday; is 50 computed, and 
63 meaſured miles diſtant from Les don. 

CHICK or CHV/CKEN (S.) the young of a 
hen, either male or female; alſo a raw un- 
experienced perſon in any at, ſcience, or 
buſineſs whatever; a novice | 

CHIDE (V.) to reprove, ſcold 'at, braw), or 
taunt at. 

CHUDLEIGH or CHU"DLEIGH (S.) in De- 
wonfſhire, has a good market weekly on 82. 
turday ; diſtant irom London 146 computed, 
and 182 meaſured miles, 

CHIEF (S.) the head, principal, or ring-leader, 
In Heraldry, it is one of the honourable or- 
dinaries, taking in a third part of the field, 
and determined by a line drawn through the 
chief point, which js the uppermoſt part 
the efcutcheon. f 

CHIE/FTAIN (8.) a captain, general, or 
champion. a. . 

CHUPLBLAIN (S.) a painful ſwelling or fore, 
moſt commonly upon the fands or feet of 
children and young perſons, occafioned by 
the ſharpneſs of the air. 

CHILD (S.) a ſon or daughter, commonly ap- 
phed to very young ones, or infants ; alſo 
an unſkiltul perſon in any matter. 

CHILDERMAS- DAY (S.) a feſtival celebrated 
io memory of the maſſacre of the children of 
Bethlebem, upon the 28th of December, call- 
ed, in the Church Language, Holy Innocents. 


CHFLDHOOD (s.) the age or ſtate of an in- | 


fant, or very young perſon, 

CHILDING (S) the bearing or bringing forth 
children, or the ſeaſon or age of a woman, 
in which, ac:ording to the courſe of nature, 
ſhe may bear children; with the Boranf, 
it is applied to thoſe plants that produce 
more than the uſual number of the kind. 

CHI'LDISH (A.)] weak, trifling, withowt 
judgment, after the manner of a child. 

CHULIAD (S.) a thouſand in number, from 
whence the logarithmick tables are often 
called chiliads, . 

CHT LIARC kT (S.] s commander, head, ot 
leader of a thouſand men, 

CHIULIASTS or MILLENARIANS (S.) 3 
ſe& of Chriſtians, who believe that after the 

| or laſt judgment the ſaints ſhalt live 2 
thquſand years upon the earth, and enjoy all 
tt. annet of innocent ſatisſaction; thisTe® i 

EE ſuppoſed 
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to be as old as the ſecond century, 


_ and. thit it was introduced by Papas, biſhop 


"of Hierapolit, who was diſciple to St. Fob» 
ell through his miſtaking 1ome 
paſſazes of the Revelation, The modern 
defenders of this opinion refine upon their 
for, and ſay hat the ſatisſaction will 
rational ard\angelical, untainted with an) 
Epicurean ſenſuality : As to the time of this 
thouſand years, the abettors of th's opinion 
© are not perfectly agreed, Mr. M-de ſuppoſing 
it to commence and determine belc te the ge- 
neral cooflagration, and Dr, Bernet imagines 
_ that this world ſhall be firſt deſtroyed, and 
that a new p>radiſaical catth will be formed 
out of the aſhes of the old one, where the 
' Gints ſhall converſe for a thouſand years, 
and then be tranſ1.ted to a hicher ſtation, 


CHILL { A.) ſharp or cold, as the air or wind 


js in the winter (eſon, 


CHILLY (A.) one that is very tender, or ea- 


3 


fily ſenſible of cold. 


CHULMINAM (S. the nobleſt and moſt beau 


tilu} piece of architecture that remains of all 
antiquity, being the ruins of the famous pa- 
lace of Per ſepo is, which Alezander the Great, 
in one of his dt un ken freaks, ſet on fire, at 
the inſtance of Thar the cou 8 —— 
fragments that remain of it are thus de- 
(cnbed : There are about . ruined columns, 
ſome of which are but fix feet high, and 
_ about 19 that are inte, and one detached 
ſrom the reſt, avout 150 paces diſtant ; the 
firſt plan of a building ereQed upon a rock 
of hard black marble, is aſcended to by 9 
ſteps cut in the rock ; the gate of the palace 
is 20 feet wide, on one fide of which is the 
figure of an elephant, and on the other of a 
rhinoceros, each 4o feet high, of very fire 
marble ; alter this is paſſed, there are a great 
number of white marble columns, the ſmall 
eſt of which is 1; cubits high, the hrgeſt 
18, each has 41 flutings of ; inches broad, 
&c, from whence may be collected the large 
neſs and magnificence of the work, 


CHILO'NIAN or CHILO/NICK (A.) ſhort, 


pithy, brief, compendious, a manner of wri- 
ting uſed by Cbilo, one of the ſeven wile men 
of Greece, and from him taking its name, 


CHIME (V., to ring or play upon belis mu 


. as clocks that are made for diverſion 


CHIMERA (S," a fancied monſter, formed 


in the head of a fea: ful or delirious perſon ; 
allo the invention of the poets or writers of 
romances ; any fiQitious matter, or idle 
conceit, 


CHIME'RICAL (A) without foundation, 


imaginary, whimfical. 


CHYMLEIGH S. a ſmall town in Dewen- 


Hire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
148 computed, and 184 meaſured miles diſ- 
tant from London, 


CHUMNEY S.) that part of the houſe that 
u made for the gonveyance of ſmoak, 


CHI 


CHIN (S.) the lower part of the face. 

CHI'NA WARE (S.) the cups, plates, bowls, 
= that come from the eaſtermoſt part of 
Aa. g 5 

CHUN. COUCH (S.) ' a violent cough or dif- 
temper that children ace ſubje@ to, confiſt- 
ing in an immoderate coughing, whereby the 
patient is almoſt ſuffocated, and frequently 
follows the meaſlzs ; letting blood and bal- 
ſimicks are the uſual remedies. 

CHINE (s.) the vertebra or back bone 3 and 

inthe Butchers Trade, it is frequently to cut up 

a hog in ſuch a manner, as to have à quan- 

tity of fleſh left upon the ch&ine bone, which 

is eſteemed a delicue diſh. 

CATE (S.) a crack or ſlit in a wall, floor or 

rd 


CHINK (V.) to ring or ſound like the rattling 
of money; alſo to chap, gape, or bu: hke 
parched earth. 
CHINTS (S.) ſuperfine Indian painted or 
ſtained coe. 
"HIP (v.) to leſſen or cut a.thing away by a 
little at a time. 
CHiPPING (S.) the act of cutting ſmall thin 
ſlices from off any thing, in order to make it 
more fit ſor the ſervice it is intended ; alſo 
when added to the names of towns or places, 
it ſignifies a place where trading in, or buying 
or exchanging of commodities or goods, is or 
has been practiſed, as Chroprag=Sodbury, Wc. 
CHIPPING-NORTON (S.) a corporation= 
town in Oxfordfbire, whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedneſcay ; it js governed by two bai- 
liffs, and proper under officers, who have a 
power to hold a court, and to judge and de- 
termine all ations under four pounds value; 
it formerly ſent burgeſſes to parliament, but 
does not now] it is diſtant from Londen 5g 
computed, and 76 meaſured miles. 
CHIPPING.O'NGAR (S.) by ſome called 
ovly Ongar, in Eſſex, a town whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday, though formerly it 
was on Tueſday ; diſtant from Londes 19 
computed, and 2 meaſured miles. 
CHIPPING -SO'DBURY (S.) in Ger hire, 
ſeated in the bottom of the Downs, and in 
the road, an indifferent good borough town, 
which hath a very great market-for cheeſe 
on Thurſdays, and is alſo well ſerved with 
corn and other provifions, 
CHIPS or ho imply (S.) thin flices cut or 
chopped off from a larger piece, particularly 
applied to Carpentry ; and ſometimes uſed 
for the perquiſites or fees of perſons in pub- 
lick offices, by which he makes profit over 
and above his ſalary. 
CAHIRO/GRAPHER (S.) 4 clerk in the court 
of Common pleas, who ingroſſes thoſe fines 
that are acknowledged in that court. 
CHIRO'GRAPHY (S.) one's own hand wri- 

ting, 
CHIRO'/LOGY (S.) the art of 

fens made with the hand. 8 
Li” 3 the (S.) the pretended art of 
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telling fortunes by the infide of the hand, 
the ſame with palmiſtry. | h 

CHIRP (v.) to make a noife like a ſparrow 
or other bird that don't ſing. 

CHIRU'RGEON (S.) one ſkilled in anatomy, 
and learned in the art of healing wounds, 
c. now commonly writ ſu geen. 

CHIRU'/RGERY (S.) the ſame with ſurgery, 
or the art of knowing the anatomy ot the 
human ſtructure, with the manner of curing 
fores, tumours, broken limbs, &c, 

CHTSEL or CHI'ZZEL (S.) a tool much uſed 
by carpenters, joiners, and all workers in 
wood, made pretty long, þroad and thin, 

. moſt common!y ground to a ſharp edge, to 

cut mortiſes, tenons, &c. 

CHIT (S.) a young child, either boy or girl, 
commonly uſed as a term of chiding, for 
crying or doing ſome little unlucky trick. 

CHIT (V.) when any grain begins to ſhoot or 
ſprout out its root from the earth. 

CHITTERLINGS (S.) the inwards, or hogs 
gu's dreſſed for food, which are much ſhri- 
velled or curled up ; from whence the cam- 
brick ornaments worn upon the ſhirts of moſt 
men at this time, are ſo called, becauſe of 
their being gathered in folds and plaits. 

CHIEVE, CHIVES or CIVES (S.) the ſmall 
fine threads that grow on the infide of flow« 
ers, bearing lit:Je knobs or ſeeds at the top 
of them ; alſo a ſmall ſort of onions, 

CHIVATRY S) horſemanſhip ; alfo valour 
courage and knighthood ; in the Law, it 
was an ancient tenure that obliged the tenant 
to p- form ſum: military office for his lord. 

CHFVETS {S.) the fire threads or fibres that 
come from the roots of plants, and by which 
they are propagated. 

CHLA'MYS or CLA'MYS (S.) a military ha- 
bit worn by the old Romans, and was the 
ſame in war that tog was in peace, each 
belonging to the patricians; there are vari- 
ous ſorts cf them, ſome for women, ſome 
for children; and ſome for men ; the laſt 
being divided into one ſort for the people, 

and another for the emperor, 

CHLO'ROSIS (S.) that d-ftemper that affects 
young maidens with a flothiul inaQivity, and 
turns their complexicn to a pale greeniſh co- 
Jour, commonly called the green ſickneſs. 

CHO'COLATE (S.) a confection, paſte, or 
cake, made chiefly of the flour of caczo- 
nut; alfo a liquor made of this cake or paſte 

ground or melted in water, mixed with ſu- 
Far, milk, &c. according to the palate of 
the drinker, 

CHOICE (S.) freedom to de à thing or let it 
alone, at the will, option, or election of a 
| perſon. 

CHOICE (A.) excellent, fine, rare, valuable, 

CHOIR ((S.) that part of a chu ch, cathedral, 
&c, where the priefts, choriſters, or fingers 

© are diſpoſed in proper order to perform their 
ſeveral offices. 


CHOKE(V.) to firangle, ftifle, or ſuffocate, 


CHO 

'CHO'L.ER'"(S.) anger, fury, wrath, paſſion, 
ſuppoed to arife from too great a quantity 
of  bilious humours, which are yellow, hot 
and diy; and when they flow inordinately 
in the body, and are ejected both upwards 
and downwards by their acrimonious irrita. 
ting the bowels and ſtomach, the phyficians 
call it the cler morbus. 

CHO/LERICK A.) haſty, paffionate, eafily 
moved to anger ; aiſo abounding or flowing 
with choler, 

CHO/LICK or CO'LICK (S.) a violent, ſevere 
gnawing pain felt in the lower venter, ſo 
called becauſe the uſual ſeat of the diſorder 
was formerly ſuppoſed to be in the inteſtine 
colon 3 phyſicians divide it into the bilious, 
windy, ard nephritick forts, which, as t 
hive various cauſes, ſo muſt they alſo have 
different remedies, | | 

CHOOSE (V.) to ſeparate, part, divide, ele& 
or pick out one or many things from others, 

CHOP S.) a cut, blow, or gaſh made with a 
knife, hatchet, &c. alſo a thin ſlice of mut- 
ton, &c, ordinarily cut off from that part of 
the ſheep called the Join 3 from whence thoſe 
eating- houſes that ſell or vend this commo- 
dity are called chop - bouſes, 

CHOP (v.) to cut or cleave aſunder by a vio. 
lent ſtroke ; to mince or make ſmall by re- 
peated cutting ; alſo to truck, barter, or'ex- 
change one thing for another, 

CHORD (S. in Geometry, is à right line 
drawn throueh or cutting the diameter of a 
circle, and divides the whole circle into two 
parts, by extending from one point of an 
arch of ary circle to the other oppoſite 
point; ſometimes called the ſubtenſe, and is 
common to both the arches, altho' one be 
greater, and the other leſſer, or both equal 
to a ſemi · circ e. Alſo a rope of the ſmaller 
ſize; and in Mufick, ſometimes it means 
the ſtrings of the inſtruments themſelves, by 
whoſe vibrations the ſenſation of ſound is 
excited, and by whoſe divifions the ſeveral 
degrees of tone are determined; and ſome · 
times it means the ſtriking two or more 
proper ſounds together, which give a molt 
grateful ſalutation to the ear, 

CHOR DEE“ or COR DEE' (S.) an inflimma- 
tion and contraction of the frænum and un- 
der part of the penis, fo as to render erec · 
tion painful, uſually occaficned by impure 
coition, and thereby producing a violent go- 
norrhea, which yields a very acrimcn'ous 
mattes, that renders it very troubleſome to 

the patient, | 

CHO'KION (S.) the exterior membrane in 
which the foetus is wrapped up in the 
womb, very thick and ſtrong on the inſide, 
where it joins another membrane, called 
amnios, very ſmooth, but on the outfide 
rough and uneven, interſperſed with a great 
number of veſſels, and faftened to the ma- 

| trix by the placenta; this membrane is 


found in all animals, and together with the 
g ammnios 
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amnios and phcenta, compoſe what is called 
the after-birth, 

cHORISTER or QUIRISTER (S ) one who 
fings or performs a part in the ſervice of the 


choir. 

CHORO'GRAPHER (S.) a ſtudent in, and 
practiſer of the art of chorography, which is 
a diminution of geography, and relates oaly 
to the deſcription of a particular country or 

ovince, wherein the natural hiſtory, and 

the particular incidents of the place are ſup 
poſed to be recited, 

cHo Rs (S.) that part of vocal or inſtru. 
mental muſick where the voices or inſtru- 
ments perform together. 

CHOUSE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, de- 
ceive, Or cozen. 

CHRISM (S.) a fort of oil or balſam conſe. 
crated "and uſed by the Reman and Greek 


churches in the adminiſtration of baptiſm, | 


conficmation, ordination, and extreme unc- 


tion. 2 

CHRI'SOM or CHRI'SMALE (s.) this meant 
anciently the face cloth, or linen laid over 
the child's face, when they were baptized ; 
from whence, in the bills of mortality, ſuch 
children as die in the month are called chri- 
ſoms, 

CHRIST (S.) in Greet, fignifies anointed, be- 
ing the ſame with M:ffiab in Hebrew, which 
the Fewr attributed to that Saviour and De- 
liverer whom they expected, an who was 
promiſed to them by all the prophets ; this 
appellation is commonly put to our Jeſus, 
and then it means him who is the object of 
our faith, and the author of our religion. 

CHRIST. CHURCH (S.) in Hampſbire, at the 

meeting of the rivers Aven and Stour, is 2 

large, populous borough-town, governed by 

a mayor, recorder, bailiffs, aldermen and 

common-council. men; ſends two members 

to parliament, has a market- weekly, and is 

8 computed, and 101 meaſured miles di 

ſtant from Londen. 

CHRI'STEN (V.) to baptize, or publicly 
admit perſons into the Chriſtian church, by 
ſuch rites and ceremonies, as are commonly 
made uſe of by the ſeveral nations and peo 
ple, that profeſs the Chriſtian religion. 

CHRI'SSTENDOM (s.) that part of Earepe 


Q 


where the religion of Chriſt is the national] 


and publick religion of the country, as France, 
Spain, Germany, England, Sweden, Cc. 
CHRISTIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 
Chriſt, or the religion called by his name, 
as the ſeveral ceremonies, laws, ordinances, 
articles of faith, &c. 
CHRISTIAN (S.) a perſon who owns, pro- 
leſſes, and believes in Chriſt, and accord- 
ingly is baptized in his name; ſometimes 
young, by the parents direction, as is the 
common, and almoſt | univerial practice of 
the ſeveral different churches, which when 
he arrives at years of diſcretion, he confirms 


| 


CHR 
the ſame, or elſe he is baptized when an 
adult, and ſo makes proſeſſion before, In 
the primitive Church, there were abundance 
of different ſets called by this name, that 
held very contradictory opinions to each 
other; ard ſo there are now. 
CHRISTIA'NITY or CHRI'STIANISM (S.) 
the doctrines, laws, and ordinances of the 
Chriſtian religion, and properly and ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, only tuch as were taught, and 
commanded by Chriſt himſelf; but a great 
deal of addit.on has been made both by the 
eaſtern and weſtern churches, that goes un- 
der that character, that no way deſerves ſa 
lacred an appellation. 
CHRUSTMAS (S.) the feaſt of the nativity of 
Jeſus Chriſt, celebrated the 2;th of Decem- 
ber; in the eaflern primitive Church, Chef- 
mn and the Epripbany were deemed but one 
and the ſame feaſt ; and to this day, the 
church univeiſally keeps a continued feſtival 
within thoſe limits. Dizclefian the Roman 
emperor keeping his court at Nicemedia, be- 
ing informed the Chriſtians were aſſembled 
in great multitudes to celebrate Chriſt's nati- 
vity, ordered the doors to be ſhut, and the 
church to be ſet on fire, which preſently de- 
ſtroyed both the people and the building. 
CHRO'MATICE (S.) one who never bluſhes 
or whoſe colour never changes; agreeable, 
delightful, pleaſant; alſo a Mufical Term, 
importing ſuch compoſitions as abound much 
in ſemi-tones 3 in Painting, it means the 
third or colouring part. 


CHRO"MATISM (S.) the natural colour 


tincture of a thing. #3 


CHRO'NICAL (A.) in Pbyfich, is a flow, in 


veterate, and almoſt immoveable diſtemper. 
CHRO'NICLES {S.) the hiftory of a kingdom, 
&c. digeſted in order of time. 


CHRO'NOGRAM (S.) a compoſition or ſort 


of ver'e, in which ſuch letters as are nume - 
tals, make up the date or year that the ac- 


tion mentioned is ſuppoſed to be done in. 


CHRONO'LOGER or CHRONO/LOGIST(S.) 


one well ſkilled in the ſeveral diftributions 
of time, and thereby pointing out when 


the moſt remarkable events happened, or 


were performed, 


CHRONOLO'GICAL'(A.) any thing that bo- 


lorgs or appertains to chronology. 


CHRONO'LOGY (S.) the art of computing 


by publickly approving of, and continuing in 


time, and chiefly means from the earlieſt 
accounts down to the preſent time, for which 
purpo'e there have been invented many era's 
or periods to compute by: The common re- 
ce ved opinion of the Chriſtians is, that the 
world was begun to be formed the 2d day of 
May, according to the Julian account; but 
ſome place it upon March 25; the Jews, 
who had the beſt opportunity of being in- 
formed, either thro” negligence or ignorance, 
have created abundance of difficulties in this 
ſcience, upon account whereof, very little 
* can be come at as to the exact ti 

+ 
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of M2ny..memorable events; which would 


give great light to the intyrpretatiogof many 
paſſages of the Old Teſtament,': '- 7 
CHRONOMETER (s.) any inſtrument that 
meaſures time, whether jt be clock, fundial, 
xc. tho? it is more immediately applied to a 
particular one of the pendulous kind. 


 CHRYSOCO'LLA (S.) a mineral uſed in the 


ſoldering gold, found in mines of gold, ſi vet, 
copper, &c. of a various colour, according 
to where it grows ; the beſt is green like an 
emerald; ſome deem it a ſpecies of nitre; the 


phyficians uſe it in curing wounds; there is | 


alſo an artificial ſort, made by mixing ſome 
of the natural ſteeped in water with wood, 

CHRY!SOLITE (s.) a precious, tranſparent 
ſtone, of a gold-colour mixed with green, 
which gives a fine luſtre, ſaid to be the tenth 
in the Fewifb high prieſt's pectoral, on which 
was engraved Zebu/on; ſome tranſlate it car- 
buncle, and ſome beryl, from whence it may 
be conjectured, they knew not what it was. 

CHRYSOPOE'LA (S.) the philoſopher's ftone, 
or art of making gold. 

CHUB (S.) a particular ſort of fiſh with a grea! 
head; alſo a filly, ignorant perſon, whoſe un - 
— ſt. ndng - — impoſed en, and cheated ; 

o any perſon that is lar and fyl) 
about the head and het Pye 

CHUCK (V.) to ſtroke under the chin in a 
playing, ſamiliar, fawning minner ; alſo to 
toſs or throw farthings to, or into a ſma 
hole made in the ground, a frequent and 
common play among ſchool-boys ; alſo to 
cry like a partridge. 


CHUCKLE (V.) to laugh often by fits, 'as if 


tickled, 


CHU'CKLE (S.) a clownith, unmannerly, 
ignorant perſon. 


- CHU'FFY (A.) blunt, plain, downright, 


clowniſh, unmanne ly. 

CHUM (s.) a bed fellow or companion ir 
the ſame chamber, particularly ſaid cf tho: 
who are ſtudents at a univerſity, and that 
join in common expences there. 


CHUMP (S.) a ſhort thick log of wood cut 
for firing. 


- CHURCH (S.) fignifies properly an aſſembly, 


and by different authors is applied both to 
profane and religious meetings; and with us 
fignifies ſometimes the place built and ap- 
pointed to meet in for religious worſhip ; 
ſometimes is put for the whole number 01 
profeſſors both priefts and people, and ſome- 
times for the doctrine, laws and ordinances 
ol a people or nation, and ſometimes for the 
_ clergy only. Many diſputes to little purpoſe 
have been carried on upon this thefis, which 
like moſt religious contentions, tend only to 
deſtroy purity of liſe and manners, and to 
introduce hitred and enmity between the 
opponents and their abetters, In old time, 
churches were built as far as poffible from all 
other common buildings, and ſurrounded 
with courts, gardens or buildings, belonging 
to the church; the porch was the outermoſt 


* 


| 


- 


HY 


part, from which there was 2 paſfage into 2 
cloyſer or ſquare court, with covered palle- 
ries round it, ſupported with pillars,” under 
which the poor placed themſelves to receive 
alms. Ia the middle of the court was a 
ſountain, where people waſhed their hands 

and ſaces before they went to prayers z at 
the farther end of the cloyſter was a double 
porch, in which were three doors leading 
into the body of the cburtb, on the outfide 
of which and near it were two fmall build. 
ings, called the baptiſtry and veſtry ; the 
body of the cburcb was divided into three 
parts hy two rows of pillars, whichſupported 
the galleries; at the farther end eattward 
ſtood the altar, and behind it the preſby te- 
rium or ſanctuary, where the prieſts were 
during divine ſervice, with the biſhop in the 
middle of them, whoſe chair was at the very 
farther end of the church eaſtward; before 
the altar was a bulluſtrade ; at the entry into 
this chancel was the pulpit or deſk raiſed, 
with ſteps to go up to it, where they read the 
leſſons, and ſometimes there were two of 
them with a ſpace between them: The altar 
or table was mace of rich materials, ſome- 
times of filver, ſometimes of gold, orna- 
mented, c. and often placed on the tomb 
of a martyr, &c. theſe obſervances brought 
in much ſuperſtition, a great deal of igno- 
rance, but very little-religion, | 
CHURCH. STRE'TTON or STRE'TTON 


weekly on Thurſeay ; it is ſeated between 
two hills, and x12 computed miles diſtant 
from London. 

CHURL (S.) a covetous, ungenerous perſon, 
a niggard, one willing to receive all good 
offices, but return none. 

CHU'RLISH (A.) il. natured, clowniſh, furly, 
unmannerly. 

CHURN (S.) a veſſt! to make butter in, gene · 
rally in the form of a conical drinking-can. 

CHURN (V.) to work or manage milk in, 
and with a proper veſſel or inſtrument, fo 
that by the continual agitation thereof, it 
becomes a thick conſiſtence, called butter. 

CHYLE S.) that whiriſh juice into which, in 
the Animol OEconomy, the food is immedi- 
ately converted by dixeſtion, and after ſeve- 
tal paſſages thro* various parts of the body, 
it becomes blood. 

CHYLIFICA'TION s.) the formation of the 
chyle, or the act whereby the food ischantzed 
into chyle. 

CHY'MICHL (A.) ſomething done or P - 
pared according to the rules of chymiſtry ; 
alſo any thing pertaining or belonging to 
chymiſtry. 

CHY'MIST (S.) a perfon ſkilful in, or prac- 
tifing the art of chymiftry. | 

HY MAIS TRV or CHE'MISTRY (S.) the 
art of ſeparating or 1educing mixed bodies 
into their component parts, thereby to diſ- 

cover their hidden vii tues, and demonſtrate 


theit 


| 


(S.) a town in Shropſhire, whoſe market is 
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their inner conte xture, which ma' 
be conſidered as the anatomy of natural bo- 
dies, principally effefted by the means of 
fire, in order to diſcover their ſeveral pow- 
ers and virtues, whether they are for phyfi- 
pro philoſ uſes. 
CHY MO/SIS or CHEMO'SIS (8.) 2 rheum 


or inflammation of the eyehds, which by its 


heat contracts the external fibres, and cauſes 
the infide to be turned outwards, and there- 


— gs perſon very diſagreeable to 


CICATRICE (S.) the mark, ſcar, or ſeam 
that is left after a wound or ulcer is healed. 
CICATRI/CULA (s.) the 'treddle or little 
white tpeck in the coat of an egg, ſuppoſeq 
to contain the prolifick virtue, and in which 
the firft changes appear in the formation of a 

chicken, 

CICATRYZE (V.) to heal vp a wound, to 
cloſe the lips of a cut, and join or cement 
the parts together, yet, ſo as to make or 
leave a ſcar or viſible maik, where the in- 
jury was. 

CICU'TA (S.) a vegetable poiſon in theſe 
parts, made of hemlock z among the Ascii. 
ent, the cicuta was much uſed, but not cer- 
tanly known how' compounded z one ſort, 
which was uſed upon ftate criminals, was 
the liquor of the plant cicuta, 

CVDER (S.) a pleaſant, tart, briſk, cool, well. 
known liquor, made of the juice of apples, 
and ſometimes of other fruits. 

CI/DERKIN (S.) an ordinary or mean fort of 
cider, made of the murk or groſs matter, 

after the cider is preſſed out, by pouring on 
water that has been boiled, to the quantity 
of half the cider that was made from the 
fruit, which having ſtood 48 hours, is ſuf- 
ficiently impregnated ; then the liquor being 
preſſed out, and immediately turned up, in 
a few days is drank as ſmall beer, to which 
they who keep it any time add a quantity of 


hops. 

CIELING (S.) the partition between an up 
per and a lower room, which to the lower 
one is the top or ceiling, and to the upper 
one is the floor or walking place; but it is 
generally reſtrained to that covering, which 
goes over the loweſt part of the joiſts, and 

which commonly in England is lathed, plai- 

ſtered, and white waſhed. 

CILIA 18.) the hairs cf the eye · brows, eſpe- 
cially the longer and uppermoſt ones, which 
are both larger and ſtiffer than the under 


ones, 

CI'MA or CIMA'TIUM (S.) a member or 
moulding in Architeture, which is placed up- 
permoſt, or at the ſummit of the cornice 
whoſe profile is waved, viz. concave at top, 
and convex at bottom, and tho*. ſome ar- 
chitects corfine it to the top of the cornice, 
ye! workmen in common call all fimilar 
moulding by this name. 

9 a ſect or nation of people, about 


CIN 

| whole origin me iesrned are much divided; 

/ but the general opinion e, that they — 

habited the moſt northern parts, und from 

| thence ſpread themſelves, about the 639th 
year of 'Reme, over © Scoiſſerland, 
Da , „Oe. in h vaſt num- 
bers, that the — were obliged to ſend 
their armies ag inf them, who were ſeveral 
times defeated, but at laſt Marlis, in the 
year of Rome 652, gave them a general rout, 
Theſe people are reported to have invented 
the drum for warlike uſes," © 

CVMETER or CYMETAR (S.) a broad, 
crooked ſword, generally uſed by the Turk- 


ih ſoldiery. 
CIMME/RIAN (A.) dark, diſmal, gloomy, 


ſpoken particularly of a Scythian people, 

whoſe country is now inhabited by the heele 

Tartars ; their country was ſo full of woods, 

and covered with continual clouds, that but 

very little ſun was ſeen among them: Some 
people of this name are ſaid to inhabit Baia 
in Italy, near the lake Avernus, where it is 
reported Sys den or cave was, Theſe 
people concealed themſelves in caves in the 
day time, and in the night robbed and plun- 
dered their neighbours ; they were extreme 
ſuperſtitious, to which thair natural fituation 
contributed very much ; they had a famous 
den, by which they ſaid people went down 
into hell, after they had facrificed to the 
infernal gods, upon which fancy Hemer and 
Virgil founded their fable of hell. : 

CI'NCTURE (S.) a girdle or binding firing ; 
and in Arcbitecture, the lift, orlo, or fillet 
made at the top or bottom of a column by : 
way of ornament. 

CI/NDERS (S.) coals burnt till ail, or the 
greateſt part of the ſulphur is out of them. 
CINEFA'CTION or CINERA'TION (S.] the 

reducing or burning to aſhes. 

CYNNABAR or CTNOPER (S.) a mineral 
ſtone, red, heavy and brilliant, found chiefly 
in quickfilver mines; this is the common 
vermillion, when ground up with the ſpirit 

| of wine and urine ; there are ſome mines of 
this mineral only ; it is properly quickfilver 
petrified, as appears by the chymical ope- 
rations, whereby a pound of good cinnabar 
yields 14 ounces of mercury: Phyficians uſe 
it in venereal! cyſes, and other ſharp ſeroſe 
diſeaſes, There is alſo a factitious or artifi. 
cial fort, produced from mercury and ful. 
phur lublim ; this is uſed for the ſame phy- 
fical purpoſes with the native cinnabay ; there 
is alſo a blue fort, made by mixing two parts 
of ſulphur with three of quickfiiver, one 
of ſal- armoniac ſublim' d, together. 

CI'NNAMON (S.) an agreeable aromatick 
ſpice, allowed to be the bark of a tree grow= 
ing common in the ifland of Ceyſen, which 
by degrees, being dried, twiſts up in the 
form we ſee it, acquiring by degrees a briſk 


ſmell, and a ſharp, pungent taſte : It is re- 
ported, that the tree in three years after its 


CI'R 
being batked, has a new rind oe bark, 8. 
good as the firſt; there are many forts that 
go by this common name; it is uſed -variou: 
ways, and for diverſe good purpoſes 3 it is 
_ imagined, that ſpoken of in ſcripture-was 
very different from what we have anch uſe. 
CINQUE (s.) the number foe, a term com- 
- monly uſed at dice, to ſignify that fide that 
- has five ſpots ; and in Botany, grafe that has 
_ five leaves or branches, is called cingue-forl ; 
_ alſo the five havens that lie in the eaſt part 


of England, towards France, are by way of | 


_ eminence called the cingue ports, and are 
governed by a particular policy, having a 
keeper, called the lord warden of the cingue 
ports, who has the authority of an admiral 
among them, _ ſends out writs in his 

own name ; the ports are Hoſftings, Romney, 
Hythe, Dower and Sandwich. frog 

CroN (s.) ayyoung ſhoot, ſprig, or ſucker of 
a vine, flower, plant, &c. | 

CIPHER (S,) the letters of a perſon's nam 

ſo interwoven together, that they are the 
ſame backwards as forwards, and ſometimes 
both at top and bottom; ſometimes it means 
the obſcure character or hidden marks, that 

- letter is wrote in, that is intended nobody 

ſhall read but the party to wiom it is ſent ; 
alſo the mark or character among the Aritb- 
meticians, which is expreſſed by an (o), and 

- which of itſelf ſignifies nothing; but when 
it ſtands on the right or left hand of any o- 
ther figure, makes it have a ten-fold greater 
or leſſer value, than it would have, was it 

- away, Fo 50, 05, &c. 

CrpHER (V.) to reckon or caſt up accompts, 
38 or uſe the art of practical arithme- 
tick. 

CI'PHERING (S.) the common vulgar ſchool 
term for arithmetick, or the art of practical 
numbering. 0 

CPUs (S.) a ſhort column or pillar ſet up 

by the ancients in divers parts of their roads, 

containing directions to travelers, which way 

- they ſhould go, or Uſe gave an account of 
ſome memorable action done at or near that 
place; ſometimes it is uſed for a wooden in 
ſtrument wherewith ſlaves were beaten. 

CIRCLE (S.) a geometrical plain figure o. 
area, whoſe perimeter or boundary line i. 

every where equally diſtant from the center 
or middle point ; by the properties of thi- 

excellent figure almoſt all the practical ma. 
thematicks were brought to light. 

CIRCUIT (S.) the path that any revolving 
body deſcribes, a compaſs or going about; 
alſo the ſtages or journies that the judges 2c 

twice in every year, to adminiſter juſtice ir 
the ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 

CIRCULAR (A.) any thing that is round, 0: 
in the form of a circle, which, when it re. 
turns to the place where it begun, goes or 

the ſame courſe again; ſo numbers in deci 
mal calculations frequently go to a certain 


period, and then repeat or Circulate agair 


CIR 


7 and again to infinity ; alſo certain numbers 


. whoſe powers end in or with the ſame fi- 
Sure, as in the original root, ſuch-are 5 and 
6, whoſe ſquares are 25 and 36, cubes 12; 
and 216, biquadrates 625 and 1296, &c, 
Pape» wrote upon extraordinary occa- 
to ſummon any large companies toge- 

ther, called circular letters, " 

CI /RCULATE (v.) to move round, or con- 
ſtantly in the ſame order, ſo that when one 

period is finiſhed, the perſon or thing goes 
over again in the ſame manner ; alſo to ne. 

» gotiate or make bills current. 

CIRCULA'TION (S.) the going or moving 
round in one conſtant order; in Chymifry, it 
is the riſing or falling of the vapours of any 
liquor agitated by the fire; and when ap- 
plied to Animal Life, it means the continual 
motion of the blood from the heart through 
the arteries, and returning back to the heart 

CIRCUMAGGERA/TION (S.) a heaping 
round about. — 

CIRCUMA'”MBIENT (A.) any thing that flows 
round, or encompaſſes about ſome other 
thing; but commonly uſed in a phyfical 
ſenſe, for the open or common air, and 
ſometimes for other fluids. 

CIRCUMAMBULA/TION (S.) a walking or 
going round about. 

CIRCUMCE*LLIANS (S.) a ſect of the Do- 
natiſts, in Africe, in the fourth century, who 
rambled from one place to another, pre- 
tending to reform the publick manners, and 
redreſs grievances z they manumiſed ſlaves 
without the conſent of their maſters, for- 
gave debts that were none of their own, and 
committed many other inſolencies : At the 
beginning of theſe diſorders they marched 
only with ſtaves, which they called the 
faves of Iſrael, under the command of Ma- 
xides and Tafer 5 but afterwards they made 
uſe of all ſorts of -weapons againſt the or- 
thodox ; thro* a miſled zeal for martyrdom, 
they deſtroyed themſelves, by throwing 
themſelves from precipices, leaping into the 
fire and cuttingtheir own throats, upon which 
their biſhops applied to the magiſtrates, not 
being able to reſtrain them themſelves, 

CIRCUMCIT'SE (V.) to cut a thing round 2- 
bout, and particularly ſpoken of as a reli- 
gious act of diſtinguiſhing a particular people 
from others, and by us generally underſto d 
of the Jetos, though uſed by ſeveral other 
people both Chriſtians and Mahometans ; the 

Fe on the eighth day, according to their 


cilled the godfather,” holds the cheld during 
the operation, and the godmother carries 
it to and from the ſynagogue, in ſuch places 
where they are allowed; the operator is 
called mobel, that is, the circumciſer, who 
may be any perſon they pitch upon, or the 
father himſelf may do it, if he is {k//ful 


enqu nor is the abſolutely deter- 
| 8; | place 2 


law, perform this ceremony thus: One, 


Ses ers greez 8 
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- thined, whether houſe or + Two 
ſeats being prepared, ons for the god(ather, 
and the other for tha prophet Elias, who is 
imagined to be invifibly preſent, the ciecum- 
ciſer having a diſh containing all his inſttu- 
ments and neceſſaries, after having fung a 
hymn,. they receive the child with ſaying, 
Baruc Habba, or Welcome 5 the godfather 
holding the child on his knees, the circum- 
ciſer undoes the clouts, and with his razor 
in his hand ſays, Be be thou, O Lord, be 
commanded ut to circumciſe, and at the 
ame time cuts the thick ſkin of the prepuce, 
and with the nails of his thumbs tears off 
the other thinner part, then twice or thrice 


ſecks the blood out, and ſpits it into a cup oi 


wine ; after that he dreſſes the wound with 
coral powder, &c. this done he takes a cup 
of wine, and after bleſſing it once, repeats a 
ſecond benediction for the child, names him, 
and pronounces theſe words of Exchiel, Liv: 
in tby bed; then moiſtening his lips with the 
wine he ſpic the blood into, they fing a plalm ; 
the girls are only bleſſed and named. 

CIRCUMCISION (s.) the act of circumcifing 
or cutting round about. 

CIRCUMDU”CTION (S.) a leading or carry- 
ing about, either perſonally by going from 
place to place, or metaphorically by amu 
fing a perſon by a long harangue, and en- 
deavouring to keep off the point or conclu- 
fion of the matter. 

CIRCU'MFERENCE (S.) the utmoſt limit 
or circuit of a thing; a term uſed in Geo- 
- metry, and particularly applied to planes. 

CIRCU'MFERENTOR (S.) the name of a 
ſurveying inſtrument, confiſting of a braſs 

circle and an index all of a piece, to which 
is added, a compaſs well rectified, to find 
the bearing or ſituation of the place. 

CVRCUMFLEX (S.) a Grammatical mark or 
accent, uſed to diſtinguiſh long ſyllables, or 
the omiſſion of ſome letter, much uſed in 
the French language. 

CIRCUMFLU/ENT (A.) any thing that flows 
freely about another body. 

CIRCUMFU'SION (S.) he pouring liquor 
round about any thing. 

CIRCUMGYRA'TION (S.) a moving or go 
ing round ; and in the preſent Pb:/oſophy, it 
is the moving of a hody round its centre, 

CIRCUMJA'CENT (A.) lying round about a 
place or thing. 

CIRCUMLOCU'TION (S.) the ufing a mul- 
tiplicity of words when few would do. 

CIRCUMPOSI'TION (s.) a being placed 
round about a place or thing. 

CIRCUMROTA'TION (s.) 
moving round about. 

CIRCUMSCRI'BE (V.) to hem in, limit, 
bound or ſtint z in Geometry, it is to draw 
one figure round or about another, ſo as the 
eircumſeribing figure, by its angles, ſides or 
Planes, touch all the angles, ſides or planes 
of the inſcribed figure, 


wheeling or 


| 
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, CIRCUMSCRIPTION (s.) dhe a& of for. 
rounding or circumſeribing ; and with the 
Natwralifis, is ide ben or hmits oft any 

natural figure. 

CUYRCUMSPECT (A.) . cautious, 
wary, careful, wiſe, prudent, 

CIRCUMSPE'CTION S.) a wary, careful, 
diligent looking after a thing, a duly wegh- 
ing and confidering a matter. 

CFYRCUMSTANCE (S.) ſomething that re- 
lates to a matter, a ſpeciality that makes a 
thing more or leſs 

CURCUMSTANCES (S.) the particular inci- 
dents that attend or belong to any action or 
thing, whereby it may become lawful or 
unlawful, good or evil; alſo the ſtate or 
condition of a man's private fortune, Where - 
by he is denominated rich or poor, or in 

good or bad carcumftances, 

CIRCUMSTA'NTIAL (A.) very 
relating all the — — &c. of a mat 
ter or thing. 

CIRCUMSTA/NTIATE (V.) to defcribe 8 
thing by its relations or circumſtances, in 
order to prove the reaſonableneſs, truth, or 

ity of it. 

CIRCUMVALLA'/TION 'S.) a line, or large 
trench made round a camp in the beſieging of 
a town, about a cannon (hot from the place, 
12 foot broad, and 7 deep, bordered with a 
parapet, and flanked with redoubts, to pre- 
vent the enemy's receiving any ſucc ur, to 
keep in deſerters, and hinder the excu:fions 
of the gariſon, 

CIRCUMVE/NT (V.) to hinder, prevent, o- 
ver-reach, diſappoint, cr deceive. 4 

CIRCUMVE'NTION (S.) cheating, diſap- 
pointing, over. reaching, or deceiving. 

CIRCUMVOLU'TION S.) a turning or roll. 
ing round about, particularly ſpoken of the 
horns or volute of the [-nict order, 

CVRCUS {S. a ſpacious place at Rome, between 
mount Palatine and Aventire, ſurrounded with 
buildings in form of a circle or oval z this was 
for the publick pays ; and in the amphithea- 
tre, that was quite round it, were galleries 
and boxes for the (pefators to ſtand or ſit in: 
It was firſt rudely erected by Targuinius Priſ- 
cus, filth king of Rome z but in after time it 
was magnificently built and embelliſhed with 
marble round butts, round which the courſers 
ran 3 there were alſo pillars and obeliſks 
adorned with hieroglyphicks : The emperor 
Claudius, to render it more beautiful, cauſed 
moſt of the marks and obeliſks to be gilt 
with gold; Caiigu/« paved it with vermillion 
None ſoldered with gold; Heliogabalus added 
the filings of gold and filver z the galleries 
were adorned with the images of their gods, 
and the richeſt ſpoils of the enemy. There 
were ſeveral cirgues at Rome, but the largeſt 
was moſt magnificent, 

CUVRENCESTER or CI'SSITER (S.) in G/ou- 
cefter ſhire, has the river Churs running thro? 
it, and is both the * 
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; CISLEU'” (s.) the ninth month in the ißt 


CITADEL {(S.) a fort, caſtle or ſtrong place, 


CIT 


ity among the Britains, and the metropo- 
© ts of the large provioce of the Debuni 3 as 
alſo an eminent ftation for the Roman ar- 
mies 3 and ſome authors ſay, the emperor 


- here, It is now governed by two high con. 
- MAables, and 14 wards-men over ſeven diſ 
tin& wards, inted yearly at the court 
let. The h, which is confined within 
the town, ſends two members to parliament, 
and every houſe. keeper, not receiving alms, 
has a vote; it hath two weekly markets, 
wiz. Monday for corn, cattle and provifions, 
and on Friday chiefly for wool, for which 
commodity it is the greateſt market in Eng- 
land ; it hath five fairs annually, three for 


enly ; it is a poſt-town, and has a ſtage- 
coach; 68 computed, and 85 meaſured 
miles diſtant from London, 

CISA'LPINE (S.) any perſon, place or thing 
bred or refiding on this fide the A, or 
thoſe ridges of mountains that ſeparate 
Fronce from Italy, 


ecclefiaftica) year, and the third in the civil 
or political year, anſwering nearly to our No 
wember ; the ſeventh of this month is a great 

 faft, in memory of Feboakim's piercing the 
bock of Feremiab's prophecies with a pen- 
knife, and throwing them into the fire that 
was on the hearth ; on the 15th the Jew: 
afii4 themſelves, becauſe Arrrochur Eprpbo- 
mes prolaned the temple of Jeruſalem, and 
put the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympics in it; the 
25th is a feaſt in remembrance of Jude 
Meerabens's purifying the temple, and dedi- 
cating it anew, —Calmet, 

CISSOFVD s.) in Geometry, an algebraica] 
curve, firft invented by Diocles. 

CVSTERN (S.) 3 large receiver of either rain 
or river water, former'y built under ground, 

- and now commonly made of lexd, and kept 
in the yards or k'tchens of houſes, to have 
= fufficient quantity of water at hand, and 
ready upon all occafions ; ſometimes it means 
a receiver, or veffel to put bottles of wine, 
&c. in, uſed at feaſts and great mens tables. 


confilting of 4, 5 or 6 baſtions ; ſometimes 
built in the middle or moſt eminent part of 
=» city, and fometimes at a ſmall diſtance 
from it, both to command and defend it. 

CITA'TION 'S.) a citing or quoting a paſ 

fate out of an author; alſo a ſummons 
from the biſhop's court, to appear before 
an ecclefiaſtical judge. 

CITE (v.) to quote a p:fage out of an author, 
to ſhew by what authority ſomething is ſaid 
or wrote; alſo to ſummon a perſon before 
an ecclefiaftical judge, to anſwer a charge 

- relating to ſomething of church matters, 

CITIZEN {(S.) a freeman or inhabitant of a 


Conſtantine was crowned king of the Britains 


- the county, having been an ancient fortified , 


- all ſorts of commodities, and two for cloth | 


cd 
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colour, taſte and ſmell ſomew hat reſembling 
a lemon, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes; buy 
much larger z from this fruit are made cor. 
dla, confections, ails, efſences, c. exceed- 

2 — and beneficial to the taker. 
CI'TTERN or CFTHERN (s.) a $penifo 

mufical inſtrument, ſomewhat like a tute, 

but now much out of uſe. | 
CV'TY (S./ a large walled town, endowed 
with particular privileges; anciently it-was 
appropriated to thoſe towns that were bi- 
ſhops ſees only, and ſeems ſtill to retain 
that diſtinction here in England, tho" noe 
always in other countries. | 
CI'VET (S.) a perfume: taken from an animal 
called a civet- car, which has a receptacle or 
bag under its tail, beneath the anus, into 
which a thick unctuous matter gathers, by the 
ſecretion of glands proper for that purpoſe. 
CFVIC CROWN (S.) a fort of crown made 
of oaken leaves, beſtowed by the old Rs. 

mans on him who had ſaved the life of a 

fellowecitizen in a battle, or an aſſault ; ft 

was ſo highly eſteemed, that it was looked on 
as n * Kev z and Cu- 
cero, upon diſcovering ne's confpiracy 

had it given him likewiſe, L 
CI'VIL (A.) kind, courteous, well bred ; and 
in a political Senſe, belonging to the manage- 
ment, regulation and government of « city, 
ſtate or kingdom ; fo, when a perſon is ſen- 
tenced to perpetual baniſhment, to work in 
the mines, or row in the gallies, he is ſaid 
to undergo a civil or political death. 

Cieil Day, one of 24 hours long, reckon- 
ing from 12 of the clock of one night, to 
the fame hour of the next. 

Civil Law, is properly the national law 
or cuſtem of every ſtate or kingdom ; but in 
Europe, it is frequently reſtrained to a par- 
ticular ſyſtem compoſed out of the beſt Ro- 
man and Greek laws, and which in England 
are now chiefly uſed in the ſpiritual courts 
only, and in maritime affairs. - 

Civil War, an inteſtine quarrel between 
the people and their governors, of any king- 
dom, ſtate, &c. or between the people of 
the ſame tate, city, &. 

Civil Year, is that ſpace of time that e- 
very ſtate or kingdom has appointed for a 
legal year, beginning and ending according 
to the uſage or cuſtom of the place, which 
in different kingdoms has different periods. 
CIVILIAN (S.) a fiudent, profeffor or doc- 
tor of the civil law. © 
CIVFLITY er CUYVILNESS (S.) mannerli- 
neſs, good uſage, courteſy, obligingne(s. 
CIVILIZE (V.) to reduce to good order ; to 
poliſh or make tractable; to tame or regu- 
late a rude, undiſciplined perſon or people. 
CLACK 'S ) a valve or moveable part of any 
thing, that by its motion backwards or for- 
wards makes a rattling or noiſe ; alſo a nick 


city or body corporate. 


CITRON (S.) a pleaſant, agreeable fruit, in 


| name for a woman's tongue; a prattler or 
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AD (A.) cloathed or dreſſed. 
(V.) to demand, own, require, or 
challenge a thing as one's right. 


CLAIM (S.) a demanding or challenging ſome. 

thing for one's own, that is in the poſſeſſion 

. of another; - Ny 

CLAI'MABLE (A.) any thing that may be 

owned, challenged, or afficmed to belong to 
another perſon. 

CLAVMANT (S.) a Law Term, fignifying 
the perſonm that deſires or: lays claim to an 
. eſtate he has not yet in poſſeſſion. 

CLAVR- OBSCURE - or CHIA RO ScURO 

(S.) in Painting, is the art of diſtributing to 
| the beſt advantage, the lights-and ſhadows 
of a piece, both with regard to the eafing of 
the eye, and the effect of the whole piece ; 

+ allo a piece, drawing or defign confiſting 
only of two colours, and which is now uſu 
ally umber and White. 

CLA'/MBER (V.) to get up a rock, mountain, 
tree, or other difficult place, by the hands 

* and leg: only. a 

CLA MMVY (A.) damp, ſticky or gluiſh, like 
moiſtened ſugar. 

CLA MOUR (S.) a noiſy outery, complaint, 

or bawling, without juit reaſon, 

CLA'MOROUS (A.)  noify, quarrelſome, 

_ brawling, &c. 

CLAMP S.) apiece of wood or timber faſten- 

ed to a maſt or yard of a ſhip, to ſtrengthen 

+ it, and prevent the wood from burſting ; 

in Jonery, it is a piece of wood fitted to 
another board, table, &. ſo that the grain 

of the one runs cro's the grain of the other, 
to pre vent it from warping. 

CLAN 8.) a tribe or farmly ; or in an en- 
larged | Senſe, all that live upon one place cr 
{pot of ground, in which ſenſe it is taken 
for the tenants of one lord in Scotland. 

CLANDE'STINE (A.} private, contrary to 

. law, by ſtealth, 

CLANG (V.) to ſound like a ſtrong and ſhrill 
trumpet, 

CLAP (8.) a loud crack or blow ; alſo the foul 
or venereal diſeaſe in its firſt ſtages or begin- 
nings ; alſo the joyful noiſe of approbation 
made by the auditors of a concert, play, &c. 

by firiking the palms of their hands toge her, 

CLAP. (v.) to firike the palms of the hands 

together, ſometimes as a fign of approbation, 

and ſometimes of ſcorn, to make a great 
noiſe in à rude manner; alſo to inſect a 
perſon with the. fu t degree of the venereal 
or foul diſeaſe, by coĩtion. 

CLA'PBROARD (S.) a flaff or board cut teady 
to make caſks with. * 

CLA'PPER (s.) the tongue or iron ringer of 
a dell, from whence, by way of ridicule, the 

| tongue of a ſcolding, noiſy pei ſon is called a 

-  Clapper ; alſo a place under ground where 

rabbets breed. 

CLAP/PERDOGEON (s.) a beggar born and 
bred ; and in the Canting Difiribution, the 
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the leaſt entitled to compaſſion cr charity, 
becauſe having never been inſtructed in the 
principles of religion, mortality, or induſtry, 
they ſeldom let any proper. opportunity fur 
villainy flip them. | 
CLARE (S.) in Safe, a ſmall town, where. 
lays, &c, are manufactured; its marker uf 
weekly on Friday; 59 computed, and or 
meaſured miles diſtant from Londen, 3 
CLARENCIEU'X s.] the ſecond king at army 
here with us, ſo called, becauſe formerly te 
belonged to the duke of Carence j his office 
is to martha), and d.ſpoſe of the funerals, of 
all the lower nobility, as baronets, raten 
e:quires and gentlemen on the ſouth fide 
Trent, from whence he is alle called ſur- roy, 
or ſouth-roy. ** 0 
CLA'RET (s.) the now common name for 
all red wines, though. originally it mea 
only ſuch wines as were of a pale or I 
red colour, i 
CLA'RICHORD or MA'NICHORD (s.) a 
mufical inſtrument in the form cf a ſpinnet 3 
it has 49 or 50 ſtops, and 70 ſtrir ge, which 
bear on five bridges, the fi ſt being the high- 
eſt, and the other diminiſhing in propor ou 
ſome of the firings are in unifon, their nu 
ber being greater than that of the ſtops ; theres 
are ſeveral little mortiſes for paffing the jacks, 
armed- with little braſs hooks, which ſtop 
and raiſe the chords in lieu of the quill ufed 
in virginals and ſpinnets, and the chords are 
covered with pieces of cloth, which renders 
the ſound ſweeter, and deadens it ſo, that it 
can be heard but a very fmall diſtance, from 
whence it is called the dumb pinnet, and 
much uſed in nunneries ; this inſtrument is 
much older than the harpfichord cr ſpinner. 
CLARIFICA'TION (S.) the purging, puri- 
Nuss or making liquois petſectiy clear ot 


CLARION s.) a trumpet, whoſe tube is nar- 
rower, and tone ſhiilter, than the common 
trumpets ; and in Heraldry, it is a beating in 
the form of an old-faſhioned trumpet, ac- 
cording to ſome heralds ; but in the opinion 
of others, it is the repreſentation of a ſhip's 
rudder ; and with others the reſt for a lance. 

CLA*RITY S.) brightne's, clearneſs, fineneſs, 
pureneſs, 

CLASH (V.) to make a great and confuſed 
noiſe, to ſtrike or beat againſt, to diſagree, 
wrangle or fall out with a perſon. 

CLASP (S.) a hold-faſt, uſed ſometimes as a 
buckle, and ſometimes as a button; alſo the 
cu:ling tendrils of a vine, or thread of other 
herbs or plants, whereby they lay hold of, 
and twiſt about a tree, poſt, buſh, &c. 

CLASP (V.) to embrace, curl round, or hold 
faſt any thing. 

CLASS (S.) a form in a ſchool; an order or 
rank in which perſons or things are placed 
or diſpoſed, 

CLA'SSICK cr CLA'SSICAL (A.) belonging 


forty-ficlt order of beggare, or rather thieves, 


| to a certain rank or order of diſtiibution ; ſo 
- | . 
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a <loffick author, js one that is placed in the 

. firſt rank of credit among ſcholars, for.the 
purity of his language, or the <xcellency of 
his ſubject. | 

CLA!TTER (V.) to make an unmannerly 
noiſe or diſtu: bance, , 

CLAUSE (S.) a paragraph, article, conclufion, 
proviſo or condition, in a book, contract, 
deed or inſtrument. 

CLAW (V.) the nail or horny part of a beaſt's 
or a fowl's foot ; alſo the prongs of a ham- 

mer, &. 

CLAW (V.) to tear, ſaatch, rend cr pull a- 
ſunder ; alſo to ſnatch up tudely. 


CLAY (S.) a ſoft, viſcous earth, found in ya- 


rious places, and uſed for various purpoſes, 
© of ſeveral kinds, colours and properties. 


CLEAN (A.) pure, free from filth, dextrous, 


&c. | 
CLEAN or CLEANSE (V.) to purge, ſcour, 
and purify trom all manner of filth. 
CLEA'NLY (A.) one that is of a neat diſpofi- 
tion, that loves to make and keep places and 
things clean, and in order. 
CLEA'NNESS S.) ſametimes means purity, 
| imes innocency,ſometimesdexterity,&c. 
EAR (A.) free from blame, innocent ; alſo 
pure fair without blemiſh ; ſo he. that is 
_ quick-witted, and apt to comprehend. or 
learn any thing, or has good judgment, is 
ſaid to be clear- ſighted. As 
CLEAR (V.) to take away all obſtruftions or 
objections, to vindicate or prove the inno- 
- cence of a party accuſed, to make a thing 
plain by demonſiration. 


A'RNESS (s.) brightneſs, tranſparency, | 


unexceptionableneſs. | 

CLEAVE (V.) to ftick cloſe, or faſt to a 

thing; alſo to ſplit, rend, cr tear a thing by 
violence. 

CLEA'VER (S.) one who ſplits or rends things 
aſunder ; alſo the large inſtrument or chop- 
ping knife that butchers cut their carcaſſes 
aſunder with. 


CLE'BURY s.) in Sbrep/hire, a ſmall town, 


with a market weekly ; is 98 computed, and 
118 meaſured miles diftant from Londen. 
CLEFT (S.) a chap, chink, or opening in any 
thing, from whence the diſeaſe that occafions 
horſes heels to ſplit or chap is called the clefes. 
CLE'MENCY (S.) gentleneſs, mercifulneſs, 
mee neſs, courteſy. 
CLEMENT (A.) wild, gentle, kind, com 
paſſionate, &c. alſo a man's name. 
CLE'MENTINES (S.) certain ſpurious works 
attributed to Clemens Romanus, ſtuffed with 
- apocryphal pieces, fables and miſtakes ; alſo 
the decretals of pope Clement V. publ.ſhed by 
his ſucceffor, are called by this name; alſo 
ſuch a perſon among the Augſtise monks, 
who after having been a ſuperior nine years, 
his ſuperiorſhip ceaſes, and he becomes-a 
common monk, under the command of a 
ſuperior, as much as any of the other. 
CLENCH (V.) to make faſt, to pin down, ſo 
as not to be undone, but with much trouble 


CLI 
and difficulty, which is commonly by driving 
the nails through, and turning the points in- 
wards, and driving them down, ſo as hard. 
ly to be got out again; alſo to confirm a 
bargain or contract by paying part ef the 
money, or other proper methods to ſecure 
or bind a perſon faſt, 

CLE”SY DRA ($.) an inſtrument to merſure 
time by water, like a clock or pom, 
much uſcd formerly, as well by ſea as land, 
. but being liable to great defects and objec- 
tions, are-not now uſed otherwiſe thin as a 
- curiofity, although M. Amont:ns has contrived 
one ſo as. to obviate common objections, and 
to be uſeſul at ſea for the diſcovery of the 
_ longituds,. | 4, 
CLE'RGY.(S.) the afſembly or body of prieſts, 
divines, or ecclefiaſticks of any nation or 
people. In the Rem: Church, there are two 
ſorts or kinds, the one regular, comprehend. 
ing all the religious of both ſexes; the other 
ſecular, comprehending all the eccleſiaſticks 
that do not take the monaſtick vows; 
the Reformed, there te none but the latter 


ſtate under the pope, who is the head there- 
of ; the clergy was anciently divided into 
three orders, viz. priefis, deacons, and in- 
ferior clerks, each having its chief ; the arch · 
prieſt was the head of the firſt order, the 
arch-deacon of the ſecond, and the dean of 
the third z under the name cleręy, formerly all 
officers of juſtice were comprized, and though 
much of the former privileges of the clergy is 
abridged, yet they have ſtill ſome confidera- 
ble ones left, ſuch as their goads paying no 
tall in fairs or markets, and their being ex- 
empt from all other offices but their own, &c. 
CLERK (S.) anciently meant any perſon that 
was learned, and now it is the common ap- 
pellation by which clergymen or church-mi- 
niſters diſtinguiſh themſelves in the figning 
any inſtrument, deed, &c. alſo a common 
name for writers, or book- keepers in pub- 
lick offices or private compting houſes, and 
the enterers in courts of record, &c. 
CLEROMANCY (S.) the divining or telling 
fortunes, by caſting dice, or drawing lots. 
CLE'THERO (s.) in Lancs ſhire, a confidera- 
ble town, with a good market on Saturdays 
is 158 computed, and 207 meaſured miles 
diſtant from London ; is an ancient borough, 
governed by two bailiffs, &c. 
CLE'VER (A, ) ingenious, well ſhaped or made; 
alſo an active, fxilſul artiſt, 
CLEW IS.) the key or thread w a_ diffi - 
cult problem is performed or difcovered, the 
interpretation of a dark matter; alſo a ball 
or bottom of thread, worſted, yarn,” &c. 
when ſpoken of a fail, it is the corner of it 

| that reaches down to the place where the 
tackles and ſheet ropes are faſtened, 

CLICK V.)] to make a noiſe like a watch, or 
to ſtand at a ſhop door and invite cuſtomers 


| in, as ſalſemen and ſh:e- makers do. 
CLI'CKER 


ſort ; the Romiſb clergy forms a monarchical ' 


CLI 


CLVOKER (S.). the perſon that lands at » 


ſhoe maker's door, to invite cuſtomers to 
buy the wares ſold there. 
CLYCKET (S.) in the Hunters Language, is to 
be defirous of gendering, and is applied to 
the lower-fized/ creatures, ſuch as hares, 
foxes, &c. and in the larger ſort, as deer, 
&c it is called rutting. . 


advice, or to plead for him; in the Roman 
Government he that was protected by a fe 
nator, or other great man was ſo called, 
and the protector was called his patron, 
CLIFF'or CLIFT (s.) the fide or pitch of a 
bill; a craggy mountain or broken rock 
next the ſea, or on the coaſt. 
CLIFF ($.) the nomisating mark or charact 
uſed in mufick, from which the other notes 
take their reſpective names; for a note in 
the ſame ſpace or upon the ſame line, in dif- 


ferent cliffs, hath different names: There 


are commonly 3, vis. C. F. G; theG is 
put upon the ſecond line counting upwards, 
andi is uſed for the treble or upper part; F 
is uſed for the baſs or lower part, and is put 
upon the fourth line (counting upwards) of 
the five lines, generally made uſe of to ſet the 
mufick on ; C is put indifferently upon any 
of the lines, and uſed oftentimes for the tre- 
ble, as well as the nean or inner parts, but 
not ſo much latterly as formerly. 
CLIMACTE'RICAL (A.) the name given by 
the ancient aſtrologers and phyſicians, to 
certain periods of time in @ man's life, in 
which they affirmed ſeveral notable altera- 
tions in the health and;conſtitution of a per- 
ſon happened, and expoſed the party to im- 


minent dangers ; the firſt is the 7th year of 


a perſon's life, and the others are multiples 


CL:M 

her tight hand, and a book in her leſt, with 

Thucydider's name in it, ' 

CLIP (V.) to cut off (mall pieces round about 
the edges of a thing, particularly money ; 
alſo to ſpeak brokenly or imperſeRly ; alſo 
to ſhorten the wings of a bird; alſo to a- 
bridge or take away a perion's privilege, &c. 


| CLUPPINGS (8.) the bits or pieces cut off 
CLVENT. (s.) one who pays a lawyer for his} 


7 


from money, &c. * | 7 
CLOAK or CLOKE (S.) a looſe garment,made 
to throw over the other cloaths, as a defence 
againſt cold and wet; alſo a pretence, ſham 
_ or blind, to cover or hide a defign, . 
CLOAK (V.) to deſſemble, to ſay or pretend 
ons thing, when a perſon intends another; 
to hide one's anger, reſentment, &. 
CLOAK-TWI'TCHERS-(S,) a ſet of 
that planted themſelves at the corners of a 
leys, lares, &c. to ſnatch off people's cloak 
from off their ſhoulders, and now that they 
are leſs worn, to ſnatch off people's bats, 
wigs, caps, &c. they are called the 33d or- 
der of villains in the canting language. 
CLOATH or CLOTHE (V.) to dreſs, cover, 
or furniſh with dreſs or clothes, ; 
CLOCK {(S.) is the common name for the 
larger machines or inſtruments, that tell the 
hour. of the day by an internal motion of 
wheel-work, the leſſer ſort worn in the 
pocket, being called watches ; but properly 
' ſpeaking, only the ſtriking part is the chock, 
and that part that ſhews the time by the 
pointing of an index, whether (mall or large, 
is a watch, mr 
CLOD (S.) a lump of dirt z+alſo a name given 
to a heavy clumſy, ignorant /perſon. - 
CLOG (V.) to load, ſtop, hinder, prevent, or 
throw ſomething in a perſon's way. 
CLOG (S.) a hinderance, prevention, or ſtop ; 


of the firſt, as 27, 49, 63, &c. 

CLIMATE or CLIME (S.) a Geographica 
term, fignifying a ſpace of land, compre- 
hended between two circles parallel to the 
equator, and ſo far diſtant the one from the 
other that there is half an hour's d. 
in the length of their longeſt day. 

CLIMB (V,) to get up by degrees, to aſcend 
ſlowly and with great difficulty, as boys do 
trees ; alſo to riſe in honour, to get 2d. 
vanced from a mean to a high employment. 

CLINCH (V.) to gripe or hold faſt, to ſtop 
or prevent a perſon's getting away, to ſe- 
cure, &c, 

CLING (V.) to tick cloſe or faſt to a thing, 
as vines to a pole, 

CLINK V.) to jingle, ring, or ſound like 
ſh.king of pieces of metal together. 

CLI'O (S.) one of the nine muſes, that pre- 
fided over that branch of learning called hiſ 
tory ; ſhe is called the daughter of Jupiter 
and M.mory, to ſhew the qualifications of an 
hiſtorian ; her name properly fignifies glory, 
fame or renown, in a good ſenſe, and 1 


generally repreſented by a young maiden| 


«owned with laurel, holding a trumpet in 


a log of wood chained to horſes feet, to pre- 
vent their running away ; alſo the name of 
womens pattens without rings, ſometimes 
made of wood, and ſometinies-of leather. 

CLOTI'STER (S.) a ſquare gallery in monaſte- 
ries, with a little lower-garden in the mid - 
dle ; formerly they were uſed as ſchools for 
the inſtruction of youth, and were many of 

them well endowed, and allowed ſeveral 
ivileges, among others, that they ſhould 
a (aſe ſhelter for thoſe that come thither 3 
Princes lock'd on them as ſecure priſons, 
which made the Greek emperors confine their 
rebellious ſons, or any elſe they ſuſpected, in 
them; and hiſtory furniſhes us with inſtan- 
ces of childrens confining their fathers in 
t likewiſe, 

CLOISTER (V.) to impriſon, confine, of 
mut up in a religious houſe. 

CLOSE (V.) to finiſh, ſhut up, or make an 

| end of a thing, to have done. 

CLOSE (S.) a field or piece of ground parted 
off from other fields or common ground, by 
banks, hedges, &c. alſo the finiſhing, end- 
ing, or iſſue of a matter; in Heraldry, a bird 
is ſaid to be cloſe, when it ſtands with its 


5 wings 


CL O 
Wing ſhut in mage, it i the end of a 
rain or of an air, or the general end 
bol the whole compoſition, or at leaſt of ſuch 
nnn 

the key of the compoſition. | 


CLOSE (part.) nigh, near, next to or adj6in-| 
A ing; 3 alſo reſerved, cautious, of few words. x 
CLO'SET (s.) a ſmall room, md yr os CLOWN (8.) a boor, or country perſon un 


room, uſed for private retirement, ſtu 
DR things ont 
is the half of the bar, or the tenth part 

- the eſcutcheon, 

CLOSE T (V.) to ſhut up in a private'or re- 
tired place, to conſult upon - extraordinary 
matters, to be admitted into the ſocret in- 
* or cabinets of princes. 

CLOT (S.) 3 lump of blood, or other con- 


 compethd of woolles, linen, filk, &c. 

CLO'THIER (s.) one whoſe trade or buſineſs 
it is to make woollen cloth fit and ready for 

_ 

CLO'THO (S.) one of the fiſters of Deftiny, 
which Hefiod makes one of the daughters of 
Jupiter and Themis, and who, according to 
the Pagan divinity, ſpun the thread of mens 
lives ; ſhe was the third that held the diſtaff. 

CLOUD (V.) to ſhade; or to make things look 

- Hike divers colours, imitating the 
clouds, as canes, gun. ſtocks, c. that are 

varniſhed, and ſtained with aqua · ſortis. 

CLOUDS (S.) are a congeries of watry parti 
cles, raiſed from the waters or watry parts 
of the earth, by the ſolar or ſubterraneous 

heat, or both ; which at their firſt rifing 
from our globe are too ſmall to be perceived ; 

| but as they aſcend, meeting with a greater 
of cold, are condenſed, and rendered 
by the union of their parts, ſo as to 

reflect light, and become viſible. 

CLOU'DY (A.) overcaſt, dark, thick weather; 
alſo a perſon out of humour, — 
and moroſe. 

CLOVE (S.) one of the parts of a head of 
garlick ; alſo the fruit of the clove tree ; alſo 
the name of a weight for butter, containing 
eight pounds, and for wool of ſeven pounds 
in the county of El. 

CLO/VEN (A.) any thing cut, parted or di 
vided into two or more parts. 

CLOUGH S.) an allowance made by wholſa'e 
traders to their retailing cuſtomers, of two 
pounds weight upon every 300 weight, of 
ſome ſorts of commodities, in order to make 
their ſeveral {mall draughts hold out with the 
general one. 

CLOUT (v.) to patch, botch, or cobble a 
garment or other thing, by ſewing in a clum- 
ſy manner, pieces upon it, to ſtop holes, &c. 


of the way ; in Hera * 


CLOU'TERLY (A.) ugly, clumfy, bu , 
ill- ſhaped, or 5 — my, bungling | 
CLOUTS (S.) dirty, or ordinary pieces of cloth 


COA 
for mean uſes z alſo the linen cloths that afe 
particularly about infants, to =_ 
warm and dry; alſo the iron plates 
nailed on the end of the axeltrees of chew, 
waggons, or other carriages, to fave them 
. 


educated in the polite behaviour of ties or 

courts ; alſd any unmannerly, or -indecent. 

behaved perſon. ' 

CLO'/WNISH (A.) unpolifhed, untaugit, rude, 
unmannerly, indecent, 

CLOY (V.) te ſurteit, glut, or over · fill a per- 
ſon ; to ſatiate. 

CLUB (s.) a large ſtaff, or Nick, uſd by per- 


CLUCK (V.) to make a noiſe like a hen call. 
her chickings together. 


ing 
CLUMP (S.) a — — unapprehenfre, | 


filly, ignorant perf, 

— (A.) — unhandy, unſkilful, 

ti 

CLUNG (A.) withered, ſhrivelled, ſhrunk up 
or together with Rn half. ftarved or 
famiſhed, 

CLU/STER (S.) a bench of Rp of weny 
things together, as grapes, &c. alſo a tu- 
multuous afſembly, or riotous company of 


perſons 
CLUTCHES (S.) the hands faſtened together; 
alſo an avaritioum keeping poſſeſſion of any 
thing that comes within a perſon's reach, 
Ae (V.) to make a great noiſe, ſtir, 


uproar, 

CLUTTER (S.)  hurly-burly, a confuſed 
noiſe, ſir, or uproar. 

CLY :Y (S.) the cant name for money, a purſe, 

a pocket, 

CLY'STER (S.) a liquid remedy, or injection 
into the inteſtines by the ſundament, to re- 
freſh them, looſen the belly, moiſten and 
ſoſten the ſæces, diffipate wind, &c, ſome- 
times they are injected into the uterus ot 
womb ; they are wed for various purpoſes, 
and are as variouſly prepared 

NEFF (S.) a deity worſhipped by the Exyt- 
tians, to whom they aſcribed the creation of 
the world, and repreſented him with an £88 
coming out of his mouth, an egg being their 
hieroglyphick for the world, 

COACE'RVATE (V.) to heap up together, 
to amaſs, or collect in great quantities. 

COACH (S.) a convenient and ornamental ve- 
hicle to travel in, ſuſpended by leathers, and 
moved on four wheels, and in moſt Euro- 
pean countries drawn by horſes, except Sporn, 
where they are drawn by mules ; in the Mo- 


gul's country they are drawn by oxen. —— 


gn 


n 


O O C «* © on : 
©" that is the guider, or driver, Is called the 
"coachmas ; the maker, or byiloer, a coacb- 
"maker, and the horſes that draw it, 60a. U- 


50 rn 
nl TION ($,) a working together, or 
o1ntly. _— 
COA"DJUTOR. ($.) a ſellow- labourer, an aſ- 
ſiſtant, or helper, | W 
COA'GULATE CV.) te thicken, curdle, 
congeal, or reduce a fluid iato a fixed ſub- 


ſtance. ii 4 

COAKS or COAX VI to pleaſe hy ſawning, 
ot infinuating one's ſelf into the affections of 
another ; to ſooth, comply with, or ſpezk a- 
xreeably to another, in oder to receive à gift 
or advantage thereby. -- 

COAL ($.) a black, ful; hurout, in flammable 
matter, dug out of the earth, and uted for 
fuel ; there are many Torts, as pri-coa/, ſec- 
val, fffit- bal, earth. ces, and natural-coal, 
to diftinguiſh it from an artificial fuel made in 

imitation hereof, commonly called charcee!. 

COALE'SCE (V.) to unite, join, or elo'e to- 
gether, after a ſeparation has been m. de in 
the parts of any body by violence ; allo to 
grow together, like the compoting or conſti 
tuent particles of any known body or matter. 

COALITION or COALE'SCENCE (S.) the 

re-union, joining, or growing together of 
what was ſeparated, ', _ 

COAST ($,) the ſhore, land, or country that 

lies next the (er, F 

COAST v.) to ſail within fizht of land, along, 

or as near to the Thote as poſſigle. 

COAT (S.) the upper garment that men ge- 
nerally wear, buttoning cloſe to their b dies, 
the others having ſome expletive adjoined to 
diſtinguiſh them, as a Waiſt- coar when worn 
under the outer coat, or a looſe coat, great coar, 
Cc. when worn over it in wet, or very cold 
weather, &c. in women, their lower garments 
are called pettycoats, upper or under, &c, In 
Anatony, it is the membranous cever of any 
= of the body ; alſo a fold for ſheep, or 

for cattle, is called a eep- coat, @c. 

CO'BBLE (V.] to do any thing awkwardly, 
and bunglingly ; to patch or ſpoil a thing. 

CO'BLER ($,) any unſkilful workman; parti- 
cularly applied to thoſe men who make it an 
employ to patch or meod old ſhoes, though 
it be done curiouſly. 

CO'BWEB (S.) the ſpider's neft ; allo a nick. 
name for any improbable or precarious ex- 
coſe, or undertaking. 

COCCUFEROUS (43 any plant or tree that 
bears berries. 

COCHENEA'L (S.) a drug uſed both in phy- 
fick and mechanicky, for dying ſcarlets, 
crimſon, &c. Some imagine it is the bedy 
of a ſmall inſect or fly, and others afficm it 
is » ſmall berry or grain, Travellers confirm 
both opipione, and ſay there are two ſorts, 
one a fly, the other a betty, but that the 
true or beſt ſort i» the fly or inſeR, 

COCK! (s.) the male among feathered fow!s ; 


ö 


"2 $5.44 
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alſo the name of the braſs inſtrument put 
into water. pipes, to let ort, or retain the 
water ; alſo frequently uſed in wine, or beer - 
veſſels, and ſeveral other wes; the pin of a 
dial or gun z the needle of a balance or pair 
of ſcales ; the engraved piece that covers the 


fer, or curious artiſt in any trade; alles a 
heap of hay. 

CO'CKATRICE (S.) fee BA. 

COCKER (V.) to humour, gratify, indulge, 
pamper, or pleaſe children in their fookſh te · 
queſts, to their prejudice, 

CO/CKERMOUTH (S.) in Comberland, is al- 
moſt ſurt ounded with the rivers Der ut and 
Cocker ; It is a populous, well traded town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; it is 
ado:ned. with a noble caſtle, ard a fine 
church; the whole town is neatly built, the 
houſes being generally ſtene, but of a low 


fituation, between two hills, upon one of 


which is the church, and upon the other the 
caſtle, which is very ſtrong, both by nature 
and art; the river Cocker runs through it, and 
divides it into two parts, which are joined by 
two bridges ; it ſends two members to par- 
liament, though it be not a corporation z 
226 computed, and 287 meaſured miles diſ- 
tant from Lesdas. 

CO'CKET (S.) a ſeal belonging to the king's 
Cuſtom- houſe ; but commonly is ſpoken of a 
ſcroll « f parchment, ſtaled and celkvered by 
the cfficers of the Cuſtom- houſe to the mer- 
chants, upon entering their goods, certifying 
that the goods are cuſtomed. 

CO'CKLE (S.) a weed called roſe corn; alſo a 
weill-kaown eatable ſhell fiſh; and in Archie 
teure, a pair of winding ſtairs. 

CO/CKLE (V.] ts ſhrivel, gather or ſhrink up; 
to pucker like an ill ſown ſeam, &c. 

COCKNEVY (.) a name of reproach given to 
thoſe perſons born in or near Lede, from 
their ſuppoſed intite ignorance cf all manner 
of country affairs, extending ſo far as not to 
know the neighing of a horſe from the crow- 
ing of a cock, 

COCKPIT (S.) a place where game cocky 
flight, to make ſport for the lookers on. 

CO'CKREL (S.) a yourg cock, eſpecially of 
the game, or fighticg ki-d. 

CO/CKS-COMB 8.) the red, tuſted, fleſhy 
part of a cock's head; iſo the name of a 
fimple, otherwiſe called yellow rattle graſs ; 
alſo a nick name for a filly, prat ng, igno- 
tant. pretending fellow. 

CO'CQUET (8. a general lover, or gallanting 
perſon, either male or fernile ; one who 
delights to deal generally in love affairs, 
without determining any thing particular ; 
but cc mmonly is reftrained to 4 woman that 
entert>ins many ſweethearts, wuhout in tet d - 
ing marriage with any of them. 

COD S.) an excellent fifh, both for preſent uſ-, 

while freſh, and alſo to ſalt up, for fto:e for 


| 


ſhips, gaciſens, &c. alſo the bag, Nun, ſhale, 
L or 


balance of a watch; alſo an expert game- | 
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| COF 

ot huſk of peaſe, beans, &c. alſo the Kin 

dot bag that contains the teſticles of any = 

- , creature ; in ſome countries a pillow, pin- 
cuſhion, &c. is ſo called; ſo all ſorts of grain 
that grow ſo encloſed, are called cod ware. 

CODE (s.) a cohection of the conſtitutions of 
the Romas emperors, which were firſt enter- 
ed into three different books, at different 
times, und by ſeveral perſons ; but in the 
year 534, many of the ſormer laws being 
grown out of uſe, and unfit for the preſent 
circumſtances of things, the emperor Juftinian 
ordered a collection from all the former laws 
which was called the Fuftinian code, and at this 
time conftirutes great part of the civil law. 

CO/DICIL S.) an addition or ſupplement made 
and annexed to any writing after the chief or 
principal writing is engroſſed and executed, 
particularly the enlargement of a laſt will and 
teſtament. 

CO'DLIN (S.) an excellent ſummer apple, fo 
called, from its aptneſi to, and pleaſant taſte 
when codled, or gently par-boiled. 

cok (S.) a ſmall hut that miners build over 

” the mouth of the ſhaft where they work, to 
ſcreen themſelves from the weather ; alſo in 
other places, to lodge their tools, cloaths, or 
other neceſſaries. 

COEFFICIENT (.] ſomething that works 

together with another, to produce ſome act 
or thing ; alſn an Algebraical Term, fignify- 
ing that number that is placed before a lite- 
ral quantity, and is ſuppoſed to be multiplied 
by, or into it, as f + 76, Te. © 

cot L (A.) faid of one perſon or thing, 
when as great in value, quantity or power, 
as another, 


COH 


laden with earth for its covering, and ſerves 

as 2 parapet, with embraſſures ; the befieged 

commonly uſed theſe coffers to hinder the be- 
© Gegers paſſing the diech, | 

CO/FFERER (S. ) an officer in the kings hou. 
hold, next under the comptrclier, who in 
the compting-houſe, and elſewhere at other 
times, has a ſpecial charge and overſight of 
the other officers of the houſe, ſor their good 
demeanour and carriage in their offices, to 
all whom he pays their wages. ; 

CO/FFIN (S.) in the Farriers Language, the 
infide or hollow part of a horſe's hoof ; but 
in the general and vulgar uſe, it is that 
wooden box or trunk, in which the bodies of 
dead perſons are put, for the ſake of decency 
before, and generally in which they are put 
into the ground and buried, 

COG (V.) to flatter, ſooth, tell lies, deceive, 
amuſe ; alſo to uſe a cheating art, or ſleight 
of oy ends TH jt 

CO'G (A.) weighty, Rtrong, preſſing 

— convincing, 8 "Ys trong, , 

ATE V.) to think, muſe, ruminate 
—_— weigh, or confider a matter in one's 

COGITA'TION (S.) thinking, mufing, te- 
flecting, weighing, conſidering, &c. 

COGITA'TIVE (A.) thoughtful, ſedate, fe. 
rious, confiderate, &c, 

COGNA'TION (s.) among the Civilian: 
that line of deſcent between males . 
males, that ariſes from the ſame father. 

CO/GNISANCE (S.) notice, obſervation, 
knowledge; and in Law, ſometimes fignifies 
the confeffion, or acknowledgment of a thing 
done; alſo the hearing of an affair judicially. 


cok RCIBLE (A.) that may be limited, re- [COGNVSOR or CONNU'/SOR (S.) one that 


firained, or bounded. 


paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine of lands or 


COP/RCION (S.) a reſtraining, hindering, li. | tenements'to another. 


mitiang, bounding, or keeping in. 

COESSE/NTIAL (S.) of the ſame effence or 
ſubſtance with another. 

COETERNAL (A.) that has the ſame eternity 
with another; as ſpace and duration, abſo- 
lutely conſidered. | 

COE'VAL (A.) of the ſame age with another; 
as two perfons of 20, 30, 40, 50 years 


old, &c. po 

COEXVSTENT (S.) any thing that has a be- 
ing or exiſterce at the ſame time with an- 
other. 

COFFEE (S.) a feed or berry brought from 
Arabia Felix, uſed to make a liquor or drink 

© of the ſame name. | | | 

_CO'FFER (s.) a cheſt to put treaſure in; allo 

-  & ſquare deprefſure in each interval between 

the modillions of the Corinrbian cornice, com- 
monly filled with a roſe, or ſome other en. 
richment 3 in Fortification, it is a hollow! 
lodgmeot a-thwart a dry moat, from fix to 
ſeven” foot deep, and from 16 to 18 foot 
broad, the upper part being made of pieces 


of timber raiſed two foot above the level of 
the moat, which little elevation has burdles 


COGNITION (S.) the knowing or judging of 
a matter or thing. 

COGNTZEE” or CONNT'SPE' (S.) the perſon 
to whom a fine is paid or acknowledged. 
COGS (S.) the wocden teeth in a mill. wheel, 

tumble &c. 

COGUE (S.) a glaſs or dram of brandy, or 
other ſpirituous iquors. — 

COGUE (V.) to tipple or drink drama, or ſpi- 
rituous liquors, as brandy, rum, geneva, &c, 

COHA'BIT (V.) to live or dwell together, 
eſpecially like or after the manner of a man 
and his wife. | 

CO'HEIR (S.) a joint or equal heir, with one 
or more perſons, to the eſtate of one or 
more different perſons. 

COHE'IRESS (S.) a woman or girl that isa 
joint or equal heir with another in ſome third 
perſon's eſtate. 

COHE/RE (V.) to ftick cloſe together, to 


hang, keep faſt, or bind together; alſo to | 


__ or depend regularly upon what went 

ore. . 

COHE'RENCE or CORE RENCT (S.) the 
artec ment between the parts of a gout 


OD ET SO er 


CON 
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| the regular dependa propofitions upon 
— another ; and in Natural Philoſophy, it 
ſticking or 


COT 
nce of 


0 

is the cleaving together of the 

parts of any natural body, whether mineral 
or vegetable, Kc. N 

COHE'SION (S$.) the action whereby the con- 
ſtituent particles of natural bodies are con- 
nected or joined together, ſo as to produce 
bodies. in ſuch and ſuch forms as we ſee 
them, and endowed with ſuch properties as 
are found in them. The cauſe of this cobe- 
fn has racked the wits of all the naturaliſts, 
without any of them coming farther than 


8 towards the ſolution. 

HT BIT (V.) to with - bold, reſtrain, keep 
back, hinder, prevent, &c. 

COHO/BATE (V.] in Chymifry, is the diftil- 

ling over again of the ſame liquor, by pour- 

ing it on again upon the dregs which remain 
in the veſſel, 

COHORT (8.) a Military Term among the 
Romans, ſignifying a body of troops conſiſt- 
ing of 600. foot-ſoldiers, and ſome ſay of 
zoo ; theſe were divided into thiee parts, 
called maniples, and theſe into centuries, 

COIF (S.) a linen cap worn commonly by wo- 
men ; but when worn by men, it is to diſtin» 
guiſh the degree they hold in the profeſſion of 
the law, it being the of a ſerjeant at 
hw, from hence called a ſerjeant of the corf. 

COIL (V.) to wind, or wrap up à cable or 
large rope in the form of a circle or ring, 
ſo that it may eaſily be run out without 


COIL (S.] a bundle of rope rolled up in ſeveral 
circles laid one upon another. 
COIN (S.) ſometimes fignifies the die, or in 
ument upon which ſome device is engra- 
ved in order to be ſtruck upon ſome proper 
matters; ſometimes and more generally, it 
ſignifies the pieces that ate ſo ſtruck, in or- 
der for their ready paſſing irom one to an 
r at a certain rate, and is commonly 
_ Called money, of which there are as many 
forts as there are different nations. 
COVNCIDENT (A.) any thing that exaQtly 
agrees or falls in with another in all reſpects; 
as when two circles af the ſame diameter are 
laid upon one another, they will coincide. 
COINS or _ QUINES S.) in Arebitef#ure, are 
thoſe (quare flat fiones, or protuberances of 
brick or ftone- work that are put in the an 
gles of the walls of houſes, &c. both to 
firengihen, and ornament them. In Gun- 
nery, they are large wooden wedges, with 
which. the pieces of ordnance are levelled, 
raiſed, or depreſſed, as occafion requires. 
In Priating, they are the ſmall wooden 
Wedges, with which the matter, when com- 
poled, is made tight in the frame, in order 
to be wrought off after correction. | 
COVTION (S.) ſometimes is uſed for the na- 
tural tencency or gravitation. of particular 
es towards each other, as between iron 


COL 


; COITS or QUOITS (s.) horte ſhoes or broad 
iron rings uſed to «exerciſe a perion with, by 
toſſing or throwing them from one place tu 
another 3 alſo a game or diverſion ſo called. 

COKE (S8. coal charked, or burnt, ſo that 
the greateſt part of the ſulphur s deſtroyed 3 
thus prepared, they make but very little 
ſmoke, and a very ſtrong fire, uſed in dry- 

ing malt, refining metals, &c. 
COLA'RIN (s.) the little friſe of the capital 


tween the aſtragal ard the annulets; ſome» 


times it is uſed for the orlo, or ring at the 


top of the ſhaft of the column next the ca - 
pital ; ſometimes allo called the cinQure 


a cloth, or other proper inſtruments, to ſe- 
parate the dregs from it. 

CO'LCHESTER (S) in Ex, is an ancient 
corporation, the town large, and very po- 
pulous, the ſtreets fair and be:utiful ; and 
tho* the whole is not finely built, there are 
aburdance of good houſes in wt. There are 
ſtil} the viſible marks of the ſeverity it under- 
went in the civil wars in K. Charles Ift's 
time, eſpecialiy in the churches : The river 
Cola paſſes through the town and encom- 
paſſes it on the north ard eaſt; over this 
river are three large bridge; this river is na- 
vigable ſor hoys and ſmall craft up to the 
town, and to within three miles for ſhips of 
large burden; for the convenience of trade, 
there is a large key along the fide of the ri- 
ver, and a god cuſtom houſe ; the princi- 
pal manufacture is bays : It is governed by a 
mayor, h gh ſteward, recorder, or his depu- 
ty, 11 aldermen, chamberhain, town clerk, 
affiſtants, and 18 common- council. men; 
thete are 8 churches, befides thoſe damaged 
as above, and five meeting-hauſes, of which 
two are Qu«kers ; and befides all theſe, a 
Dutch and a Freach church; there arc ſ-ve- 
ral noble publick buildings, ſuch as the Bay» 
Hall, the Gui'd- Hall, &c..it ſends two meme 
bers to parhament, and is 43 compured, and 

o meaſured miles diſtant from London. 

COLD (S.) is that property ia bodies that ex- 
cites in us the defire of heat and fire ; ſome 


|, imagine it to be only a negation of heat, or 


fire ; and ſyme thick it abſolutely a property 
reſiding in the thing; but theſe are d fficul- 
ties too great to be entered into here, 
CU"LDNESS |S.) ſometimes means the natural 
quality or degree of cold that any thing hae, 
and ſometimes the ſlig ht or indifference with 
which ſome perſons treat or entertain their 
friends and c quaintance. 

CO'LEBROOK or CO'LNBROOK (S.) in 
Bucking bomfbire, a ſnail town, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Tueſdays ; it is principally 
ſupported h travellers that paſs through it to 
ad trom London, for whoſe reception there 
are many good inns ; 15 computed, and 14 


and the magnet; and ſometimes it ſignifies: 
de ac of generation, 


meaſured miles diſtant from Lenden, 
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of the Tuſcan and Dorick column, put be- 


COLA'TURE S.) the ſtraining a liquor thro' 


S 
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'CO'LET (s.) in rings that have ſtoner, is that 
port in which the ſtones are ſet, 

CO'LESHILL *1S.) in Warwickfhire,” a final 

| but handſome town whoſe market is weekly 

© on Wedneſday, feated'on a hill by the river 
Cole, over which it hatt a large ftone bridge; 
22 computed, and 101 meaſured: miles dif 
tant from Lendos, 

CO'LFORD 8.) in Gh, fer bite, x fm town 
that hes 's weekly marker on Tueſday; 96 

computed miles diſtant from Loagon, 

CO'LIR (S ) an officer in Chia, who inqpect: 

court of tribunal in the empire, and 

| tho? he be not of the number, yet is aſſiſting 

at all aſſemblies, the proceedings whereof 

© are communicated to bim: He gives — 

intelligence to the court, and even upon oc- 

cafion accuſes the Mandarins of their faults, 

not only as to private life, but alſo in their 

publick offices ; their power is ſo great, that 

even the princes of the blood are afraid of 
therm. 

CO/LLAR (V.) to catch or take hold of a per- 
fon by the neck or throst. 

COLLAR (S.) a particular ornament wore by 
the knights of ſeveral military orders, hang 
ing over their ſhou'der on the mantle, and its 
figure drawn ound their armories ; it con- 
fiſts of a gold chain enamelled, frequently ſet 
with cyphers and other devices, having the 
badge of the order ſuſpended at the bottom, 
The collar of the order of the garter confiſts 
of $, $, with roſes enamell:d red, within a 
garter enamelled blue, the George ut the bot- 

tom. , All» a piece of braſs, c. made into 

- the form of a ring, to put round a "dog's 
neck, &c. alſo the narrow cape of à coat, 

the uprer pirt or band of a ſhirt, made fit 

to go about a perſon's neck ; alſo « ſtock to 
button ever the ſhirt and round the neck; 

- alſo a term uſed for hoops, &c. that are put 
to ſeveral inftruments, &c 

COLLA'TE (V.) to give or beftow an eccle- 

- flaftical living upon a proper perſon ; alſo to 

© exatnine and compare one patt of a thing 
with another, ts fee if it be perfect, eſpeci- 

ally the ſheets of books. 

1 (A.) fdeweys, belonging to 

a thing at a diftance, und not directiy; ſo 

= title or relation of brothers and lifters to 
the effects or eſtates of each other, is e 
teral, but that of children to their parents is 
immediate and direct; alſo the giving bond 
for the performance of articles agreed Upon, 
deed executed, is called a collaters/ ſecurity 
©OLLA'TION'(S. ) a pleaſant, friendly treat; 
alſo the comparing of things topether ; and 
in Chereb Aﬀairs, is when a b-hop, having 
the diſpoſal of a benefice in his own gife, 


eonfers it _ fit perſon, 
COLLEA'GUE (8) a partfier, companion. 
-  affiſtant, or in the diſcharge of any 
office ar truſt. 


CoLLEk'er (V.) to gather together, ada 


ep in divers places and at divert time, 


CDT, 
ee 


ſome particular 

COLLE'CTION ($.) a beap or parcel of things 
picked up or gathered together, as of pictures, 
books, inſtruments, &c. alſe certain abſtractu, 
hints, tranſcripts, and ſcatiered pieces wrote 
for the uſe and promotion of learning. 

COULE'CTIVE (A.) many things contained 
or included in one, as the parliament is a 
celieftroe body or number of men; ſo ia 
Grammar, @ collect iu noun is that which ex- 
preſſes a great number fingulaily; a» people, 
company, &. 

COLLE'CTOR (5.) '» perſon appointed by the 
commiſſioners ot any duty, the inhabitants 
of a pariſh, &c. to gather in or receive of 
the perſons mentioned in a roll er catalozue, 
ſuch ſums as are charged to them for duty, 
tak, rent, &c. 

COLLEGE (S.) a company or ſociety of men 
occupied in the ſame general manner, and 
regulated by theſame rules; commonly un- 
de: ſtood of thoſe ſocieties that apply them. 

| ſelves to learning in univerſities 3; and ſomo- 
times it means the place or building where 
they live, ſtudy, or meet for ſuch a purpoſe. 
Beſides theſe, there are col/eges of cardinals, 
electota, &c. which are endowed with par- 
ticular privileges. 

COLLE'GIANS (S.) 3 religious ſect in Ho/- 
land, ſo called, becauſe of their meeting the 

- firſt Sunday in every month, where every 
one has the liberty of expounding the (crip- 
ture, praying, &c. They meet twice a year 
at Rirfbrrongh, a village two miles diftant 
from Leyden, where they admit every one 
that preſents himſelf, without regacding his 

ſect or opinion they have no 1 mi- 
niſters, and always plunge in baptiſm. Als 
the members of a college. 

COL'LIER (s.) one who works in the coal - 
pits, or other places where coals are ; alle 
a dealer in coals ; and frequently is the com · 
mon name of ſuch ſhips that are employed 
to carry coals from one place to another. 


CO'LLIERY (S.) the pit, mine or place Where 
coals grow ard are dug cut of; alſo a flore- | 


houſe where large parcels of coals are kept, 
either for ſale or uſe ; alſo the name of thoſe 
"fears of ſhips that are appointed te carry 
coals from Newcefle wo London, Ce. 

COLLVYQUATIVE A.) waſting, conſuming, 
deſtraying. 

COLLISION (S.] the ſtriking of ene bed / 
agarft another. 

COLLOCA'TION ($.) a ſ«ting in order, a due 
and regular placing of things in proper claſſei. 

cou. OG (V.) to tet with a perſon un- 


' derhangedly, to cheat, flatter, coax or ſooth , 


s perſon in oi der to ret a ſecret out of him. 
CO'LLOP 3) large fi:ce or cut of fleſh. 
Ol. OQUY S.) a conference or talking to- 

© gethe# of ſeveral real or imaginary pzrſors ; 


a dialogue, 


{COLLU'SION ($;) N bens, ene. 


4 


22 
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a thing done with a, knaviſh or villaineus in 
tention under the diſguiſe of friend(hip. 
COLLU/SIVE, or COLLU'SORY (A.) deceit- 
ful, fraudulent, pretending to iriend ſhip 
without intent. on of performante. 
 CO/LLY (8.) bot, or other. black, ſmeary 
matter that lodges in chimaeys, about po's 
and kettles, &c. | 
CO'LLY (V.) to daub or ſmear with ſeot, &c. 
COLLY'RIUM ($,) a remedy appli:d exter- 
nally to the diſeaſes of the eyes, of which 
there are various oi te, ſome dry and others 
liquid, &c. E 
COLNE (S.) in Lencoforre, 2» town whoſ: 


market is weekly on Wedneſday, noted fo: | 


having a few years fince hid many Renan 
coins both filver and copper, found in and 
near it ; diſtant from London 153 compured, 
and 200 meaſured miles. 


whoſe market is weekly en Thuriday 3 dif 
tant from London 200 computed, and 259 
meaſured miles, * 

COLON ($.) in Grammar, a point, mark or 
character made thus, (:) ſerving to ſhew a 
pauſe, and divide the members of à period, 
and commonly uſed where the ſenſe is com- 

_ pleat ; yetthe diſcourſe going on, and the 
paragraph being continued, it 1s thought, 
proper not to uſe the period or ſull ftop, In 
Anstorry, it is the ſecond of the thick iateſ- 
tines, being about eight or nine hands long ; 
the diſtemper called the colick, takes its 
name from this part, which is the principal 
ſeat of it. : 5 „ 1 , 

CO/LONADE-(S.) a range of pillars running 
round in a circular form. 5 f 

CO LON EL (s.) the chief commander of a 
- regiment of - horſe or ſoot. 

CO LON (S.) a number of peop!e ſent from 
one nation or place to another, in order to 

| inbebit, people, and cultivate it, | 

COLO'PHONY. (S.) a fort of zum, being 

only a finer turpentine boiled in water till it 

| ts reduced into 8 ſolid ſubſtance ;- it is alſo an 
oleaginous ſubſtance, of a yeNowiſh colour, 
dry and friable, compoſed oſ the remains of 
| fir ave fir apples, condenſed by coction and 
hirdened by cold; it is ſometimes called 

_ =» Spmiſbh wax, and ſometimes Grecian refin : 
The capu- mortuum. or groſs part remain 

im after, the diſtillation of turpentine, is 

| allo called co/op bony, 


| 
COLOSS -0r-COLO'SSUS (S.) 4 braſs fiatue 


e ſteemed one of the ſeven — 


COMB (V.) to untangle, clean, or drefs hair, 
flax, wool, &c, | 
COMBAT ($.) a fighting, ſtriving, or con- 


of Fells, ſeventy cubits high, etected at the 
port of Rhodes in henour of the ſun, and 


. world + Alter it had Rood filty years, an 
overthrew it: Few could em 
brace or girt its thumb; it was of ſo great 
a bulk, that when the Seracens took Rboder 
in 667, they loaded 900 camels with the 
braſs hat made it. 


» CO'LOMBS (s.) in Ce, a ſmall town | 


| with the mou 


COM 


CO'LOUR. (v.) to ſ:t a good face upon a bad 


matter ; to conceal or hide the truth; to 
act contrary, to juſtice ; to carry an. & con- 
traband trade, as when a freeman connives 
at,a foreigner's ufing bis name to ſave part 
of the cuftom ; alſo to bluſh, when a per- 
ſon is guilty of ſomething be is charged with, 
or hears ſomething immodeſt, ſuddenly, or, 
by ſurprize. 


COLOURABE (A.) plauſible, fair, ſeeming- 


ly juſt and right, but not really fo, 


COLOURS (S.) the d fferent modifications of 


the rays of light, that excite in us thoſe ſen- 
ſations by which we diftinguiſh things, and 
call them green, red, Alus, Fc. alſo the com- 
plexion er look of a perſon ; alſe a pretence 
or ſhew of doing any thing that is not in- 
tended ; alſo the banner or enſign of a com- 
pany of ſoldiers, or the difliaQions that 
ſhips of different nations hang out, or place 
upon the ferns or poops of their ſhips, to 
Mew to whom they are ſubject. 


COLT (S.) a young hore, mare, aſs, &c. alſs 


a young juryman, or one that never ſerved 
in that ſtation before. 


CO'LTER (S.) the knife or iron in a plough, 


that cuts or breaks up the ground, 


COLUMN (S.) in Architecture, is a round 


pillar, made both to ſupport and adern a 
building, and is of different thickneſſes, in 
propartion to the height, according ts the 


order it is ſuppoſed to be made in, and the. 


ornaments it 1s adorned with. 


COLU/MPTON (S.) in Deweafoire, upon the 


river Colombe or Cu/me, has a market weekly 
on Saturday; the church is a- fine building, 
with a curious gilded reod Joſt ; 134 com- 
poten; and 175 meaſured miles diſtant from 
Le 


COLU'RES (8.) in Grgropby and Afronemy, 


two great circles imagined to interſect each 
other at right angles in the poles of the 
wor ld; one of theſe circles paſſes thro* the 
ſolſtitial, and the other thro* the equinoRiaT 
points of the ecliptick, and are accordingly 
named the ſolſtitial aud equinoRQtial colurer, 
the one determining the ſolſtices, and the 
ether the equinoxes, and conſequently mark 
out the four ſeaſons of the year. 


CO'MA (S.) a diſeaſe that very much jaclines 


or cauſes the patient to ſleep exceedingly, 
in open, and the — 32 

ſalleg. 

OMB (S.) an inſtrument to clean, untangle, 

and dreſs flax, wool, hair, &c. alſo the 

creſt or red tuſt of fleſh that grows upon a 

cock's head. 


tending ; in Low, it was the deciding a 


; controverted matter by the ſwords of two 
Alo any figure of 2 


monſtrous or. very large fize. WEE (V.) to firize with, contend, 
| 


COLO'SSEAN (A.) huge, I very] 
big and hug «ge, maſſy, very 


champions. 


fight, oppoſe, diſpute, refiſt, withſtzns. 
£7! * CO NA. 
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CO'MBATANT ($.) a ate, or perſon 
that fizhts, di} putes or contends with one or 
more perſors in defence or juſtification of 


| himſelf or others; in Heraldry, when two] 


| hons or other favage creatures are borne” in 


a coat rampant, iacing one another in a 


fighting poſture. 
COMBINATION ($:) a joining or agreeing 


together, a conſpiracy ; in, Arirhmerich, it is | 


the art of find ng how many different ways 
any number of things may be varied, when | 
taken or reckoned by ones, twos, threes, c 
COMBINE (V.) to join, plot, or conſpire 


together, for the promotion or perſormance | 
of ſomething ; and frequently ſpoke in an 


il fenfe, to raiſe rebellions, &c. 
COMB:MA'RTIN S. a mall town in De- 
debe, through which uns the Severs (es 

dy an inet; ; it has à (mill market, and is 

diſtant from Londin 149 computed, and 184 

© meaſured miles. 

COMBU'STIBLE (A.) any thing that is pro- 
per to feed, and eaſy to take fire, 28 oil, 
pitch, \pirits, wood, coals, &c. 

COMBU'STION 8.) burning 3 ; alfo a publick 
diſturbance; riot, or hourly: burly. 

COME Ve approach, draw near, or enter 
into a place. 

COME. s.) ihe ſmall fibres or tails of mai 
© that iſfue upon its firſt ſhooting, 

COMEDIAN (S.) a writer or actor of Plays, 
particularly of the merry ſort. 


CO/MEDY (s.) 2 play reprefenting ſomething || 


. diverting and-comical, wherein no difatter 
that is ci vel of tragical, is fuppoſed, and al. 
ways ends in die ſucceſ or accomplifhment 
, of what is defired, purſued,” or intended by 
* the hero or 1 perſon. | 

CO'MELINESS (S.) beauty, proportion, 3. 
greeabieneſ+, gracefulneſs, handſomenefs. * 

COMELY (A.) handſome, graceful, beavti- 
ful, Be Gerry &c. 

Co O'MET ($.) a blazing ſtar, an uncommon 
appearance in the heavens, formerly taken 
"for the fore-runner of ſome extraordinary 


event; ; but by the ſkill of later aftronomers | 
is found to have a periodick 1 motion as well | 


as the planets, 

COMETO'G APHY S.) a deſcription or 
diſcourſe. of comets, wherein their nature, 
effect, returns, periods, &c, are fully ex- 

hined. 

CO 'MEITS (S.) ſuch ſweet. meats or confec- 
tions as are preſerved dry. 


CO'MFORT.. (V,) to affiſt, help, or relieve 


with advice, chunſel, money, clothes, &c, 


CON FOR TABLE 40 any thing that gives | 


help, relief, or farisfstion, end 
CO" FO! cited (A-) withopt s; pro- 
per help, or due aue; 3 " miſera- 


dle, ynhappy; Ac. 
el. al. (4 4 5 jocoſe, merry, die ting, 

witty,. humogous,, pleaſant, agteeable. 
CO/MING. (.] che 2K 2 of moving towards a 


placs in ref 
ready 2 


al- |. eractiy meaſure or — or 


COM 
CO'MING (A.) forward, yielding, 'compl{, 
ant, &. and eſpecially * of a maid, 
who ſeems willing to accept of ſuch offers, 
as are made to her by men, 
Pour one of the moſt uſval marks 
or ſtops uſed in writing or printing, intima- 
ting, that the re«der ſhould make a ſmall 
pauſe or top, wherever he ſees it, in order 
to collect the ſenſe the more eafily, and to 
fetch breath, marked thus, (, ; and in 
Mich, it is whereby a pet fect tone exceeds 
an imperfect one. 
POsg se 100 (V.) to order, direct, or bid 
another do ſomething; alſo to have the 
governance, rule, or dire@ion of any mat. 
ter or thing, 
OMMA'ND (S.) the management, rule, or 
direction of a matter, 
COMMANDER or COMMA/NDANT (S.] 
— chief officer in an army, company, or 
0 MA'NDMENT (S.) a precept or rule, 
law or direction, for a perſon to govern 
himſelf by, commonly reſtrained to the de- 
calogue or ten precepts of Moſes. 
COMM A'NDRY (S.) a kind of benefice or te- 
venue belonging to a military order, confer. 
red on ancient knights who had done ſervice, 
COMMEMORATE (V.) to do _— in 
remembrance of a thing or 
OMMEMORA'TION S.) a calling to mind 
ſomething paſt,” a doing ſomething in ho- 
nour of a mr or prejudice of a diſgrace 
received, . 
>OMME'NCE (v. to begin a thing, to carry 
on 4 la re 
in an univerſit yy. 
ME"NCEMENT (S.) the going upon or 
beginning an affair 3 alſo a convention of 
the heads” of an univerfity, when they con- 
fer *cademical honours upon the ſtudents. 
OMME/ ND (V.) to praiſe, encourage, or 
ſet forth the value or uſefulneſs-of a thing ; 
al'o to pot or commit into the chez, keep - 
ing, or favour of another. 
20 MME"NDABLE (A.) any thing that is va- 
jusble of praiſe-woy thy, 
OMMENDA&'TION' (s.) © praifing/ encou 
| raging, ot ſetting forth to advantage. 
COMMENDAM (S.) the holding x benefice 
by a laymen, for fix months, to repaur it 
with the reverue ; or by an ecele auch, to 
' perform the paſtoral offices till it is provided 
| with a reguler incumbent This is often 
done when ehe king promotes- a. perſon- to 
be a biſhop, by ſuch promotion be is obliged 
to lay down his former living unleſs it be 
' given him by the king to hold in commendar, 
which is frequent; if e de but 
of mal ineome. % N 
MME"NSURABLE or COMME'NSU- 
RATE (A.) equal in meaſure, proportion, 
or tale; fo commenſura ble quantities, in A- 
— and Algebra, are ſuch, that either 


q 
; 


COM 


are exactly meaſured by ſome third number 
or quantity ; in Geometry, right lines are ſaid 
to be commenſurate in power, when their 
ſquares are meaſured by the ſame quantity 
of 0 


ſpace. 

CO'MMENT or CO'MMENTARY (S.) an 
expoſition or interpretation of ſomething not 
quite clear of itſelf ; it is alſo uſed for an hiſ- 
tory, in which the writer was a principal 
actor, as Caeſar's Commentaries, Cc. 

COMMENT (V.) to explain, clear up diffi- 
culties, write notes, criticiſe, or find fault 
with a book, letter, &c. 

COMMENTA/TOR[S,) ene who writes notes, 
explains, er criticiſes upon a book, &c. 

COM MENTIFTIOUS (A.) counterfeit, for- 
ged, falſe, pretended. 

COMMERCE (S.) trade, dealing, traffick ; 
converſation by word or letter ; correſpon- 
dence of any kind. 

COMME'TICKS (S.) thoſe things that give 
or add beauties, that were not by nature, as 
paints to the face, ornaments of all ſorts to 
the body, or any part thereof. 

COMMIGRA'TION (S.) a removing from 
one place to refide or dwell in another, 

COMMINA'/TION (S.) a threatning or de- 
nouncing of judgments or ſevere puniſhments 
againſt the breach of certain laws or com- 
mands, as in the 26th of Leviticus, and the 
office for Af-Wedzeſday, in the Common - 
prayer book of the church of England, 

COMMINATORY (A.) of or belonging to 
threatening or denouncing of judgments or 
ſevere puniſhments. 

COMMINU'TION (s.) the grinding, break. 
ing, or bruifing of a thing or ſubſtance, and 

pulverizing or reducing it to very 
ſmall parts or particles, 

COMMVUSERATE (v.) to condole, have com- 
paſſion or pity, to ſympathize with, or bear 
a part of the calamity of another; alſo to 
help, relieve, comfort and aſſiſt. 

COMMISERA/TION (s.) pitying, ſympathi 
Zing with, condoling, relieving, helping or 
affiſting of a perſon in miſery or diſtreſs. 

. CU/MMISSARY (S.) an officer belonging to 

a biſhop who exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 

tion in thoſe parts of the dioceſe, which are 

ſo farremate from the ſee, that the chan- 


cellor cannot call the ſubjects therebf to the 


biſhop's principal conſiſtory without too 
much trouble. In an Army, there are two 
forts of commiſſaries, viz, that of the muſter, 
who takes an account of the firength of 
every regiment, reviews them, ſees that the 
horſe are well mounted, and the men well 
armed and accoutred'; another, of the pro- 
viſions, Who hath the charge of furniſhing 
the army with all things of that kind. 
COMMUVSSION - (S.) the authority or power 
by which one perſon tranſacts buſineſs for or 
under another, which is commonly by deed 
or writing, duly executed, which the dele. 


gated perſon” produces upon all proper and 


| 
| 
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neceſſary occafions, to ſatisfy thoſe who have 
a right to examine into it; fo in the Army, 
and in all offices under the crown, a perſon 
is ſaid to have a common given bim, who 
had no power to act before 3 in Trade, it 
ſometimes means the power of acting for an- 
other, and ſometimes the premium or reward 
that a perſon receives for his ſo doing, which 
is I, 1, 2, 3, or more per Cent, according 
to the nature or circumſtance of the affair. 
There are a great variety of commſſfons from 
the crown, iffued according to the exigence 
of the matter; as commrſſion of anticipation, 
which is an authority under the prest ſea), 
to collect a ſubſidy or tax before the time; 
of aſſociation, to add two or more learned 
and fit perſons, with the ſeveral juſtices in 
the ſeveral circuits and counties of Walks, for 
the eaſier and more expeditious adminiſtra. 
tion of juſtice ; of bankruptcy, which is di- 
rected to five or more perſons, to inquire in- 
to the ſtate and condition of a broken tradeſ- 
man; of religion, iſſued againſt him who has 
not appeared after a proclamation, &c. 

COMMISSION or COMMTSSONATE V.) 
to impower one or more perſons to tranſict 

or do any thing for and in behalf of the 
publick, or of another private perſon. 

COMMUVISSIONER (S.) a perſon appointed to 
act or do in the behalf of another; but ge- 
nerally reſtrained to thoſe perſons acting un- 
der the crown, in the ma and di- 
rection of the publick offices, as of the cuſ- 
toms, navy, victualling, &c. either by let- 
ters patent; or otherwiſe ; and in Scotland, 
that nobleman that repreſents the - perſon of 
the king of England, is called the king's Beh 
commiſſioner, which in other places is called 
lord-lieutenant, viceroy, &c, 

COMMUYISSURE (S.) a joint, cleft, or cavity 
in any thing. 

COMMIT (V.) to act or do a thing, to deli- 

ver or ſurrender a thing into the cuſtody of 

another, to leave or refer a thing or buſineſs 
to be determined another time; in common 

Speech, it is generally added to ſomething 

criminal, as, He committed a robbery, mur- 

der, rape, treaſon, &c. * 

COMMFTMENT (S.) the ordering, com- 
manding, or ſending a perſon to priſon ; alſo 
the doing_or performing ſome indecent or 
unlawful act. 

COMMTTTEE (S.) a ſelect number of men 
to whom any buſineſs cr matter is referred 
to inquire into, order or manage, and report 
the ſlate thereof to the proprietors, or others 
empowered to receive the ſame ; in Law 
it is the widow of the king's tenant, w 
by the ancient law, was committed to the 

' king's care and protection. 

COMMIXTION «« COMMUXTURE (s.) 
the putting or mingling ſeveral things of ſe- 
veral forts together, 


COMMO DE (S.) a particular ſort of fine 


head- drefy for women, + . 
4 - COMMO/ 


4 
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COMMO/DIOUS: ) fit, proper; convenient | 
uſeful, beneficial} advantageous, - * 

COMMO'DI BY: ($4 benefit; advantage, vſe 
fulndſs 4 alſo a fort of wares or merehan- 


chae whatever that a perſon deals or trades ir, | 


COMMODORE: (S.)/ a captain/eommiſſione | 
or appointed bythea4miral to be a ſort of de 
ad mir :, to comma ud a in chiet. 
CO'MMON (A.)-uſua}, frequent, publick ; alſo 
the properiy ct all pe: ſons alike, unreſttam 
ed; in the Scyipiure Language, it means un 
clean or profane z and among Us, a commo 
woman is a whore, &c. | 

CO'MMON (8.) a piece or parcel of ground 
to which the inhabitants of a certain lord- 
ſhip, town, p»riſh, &c. have a right to feed 
cattle on, without paying for the ſame ; this 
word is alſo applied to a great many other 

things; as.in Grammar, the commn gender ; 
in Trade, the common ſtock of a company o. 
partnerſhip ; and in Law, it is applied tc 
abund -nce of particulars. 

E£0/MMONALTY (S,) the middling ſort of 
the people, whoſe circumſtances are above 
the meaneſt, and not ſo large as the burgeſ- 
ſes, ſuch as have voles, &c. 

COMMONER (S.) a member of the lower 
houſe,” or houſe of commons in parliamert, 

. whether he be a knight of the ſhire, or a 

 burgeſs ; alſo a member of a college at eithe 
of our un.verſities. 

CO'MMONS (S.) the regular diet of a college, 

inns of court, or other publick ſchool ; a. ſo 

_ any perticular portion .of victusle given to 

one perion.; allo the collective body of the 
knigh's, buigelſes, &c. in parliament al- 

ſembled, conſtituting one of the three eſtates 

. of the realm, ard vylgarly called the houſe 
of commons. | 

COMMON. WEA/LTH (S.) the publick ſtate 
of any nation or people, but more immedi 
ately. reftrained to thoſe governments: tht 
are rot monarchical ; ſo he who is zealous 

for ſuch a form of government, is called a 
common-wwealth's man, as is alſo he who en 
deavours o promote the general benefit of 
his ſel!ow- ſubject under a monarchy. 

COMMO'TION \S.) a riot, diſturbance, tu- 

mult, mob, &c. | 

COMMUNE (v.) to tonverſe, diſcourſe, or 
talk together. 

E£OMMU'NICABLE (A.) that is fit or proper 
to be d.ſcicſed, imyarted, or debated. 

COMMU NICANT (S.) ove who receives the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ; alſo one 

. that diſcourſes with, or diſcovers any thing 
to another. 

CeOMMU'NJCATE (V.) to diſcloſe, revea!, 
declare, or impart any thing to another ; 
alſo to receive or take the ſacrament of the 

|; Lord's ſupper. | 

COMM UNICA'TION (s.) difcourſe or talk; 
alſo imparting, telling or declaring fecrers ; 

s giving peitof my ſubſtance for the relief of 

another j in Low, it is the conferring upon 

| ( 


\ J 
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an ff without coming” to an 
| fo that no action can be grounded ; in Fer- 
ifranen, it is the preſerving. a ſafe paſſage 
to and from the garifon or army, fo as to 
get proy ſtons of recruits without being in- 
terrup*ed by the enemy. 2. ; 
COMMUNICATIVE (A.) a perſon of a free 

generous diſpofition, that is ready and will- 
ing to inſtru, teach, or relieve thoſe who 
want affiftance. _, 

COUMU!'NION (s.) fell>wſhip, ſociety, union 

or agreement ot faith or opinion 3 alſo the 

ſacrament of the Lozd's ſupper. 

COMMUNITY (s. Ja ſociety or general part- 
nerſhip of perſons of the ſame place, nation 
or calling, tegula ed by common laws fer 
the berefit cf the whole. . 

COMMUTA'TION (S.) a bartering or ex- 
changing one thing or commodity for ano- 
ther, 

:OMMU'TE (v.) to barter or exchange ; and 
in the Civil Laco, it is the paying A fine in- 
ſte d of undergoing a puniſhmevr. : 

COMPA'CT (A.) cloſe, well compoſed ; brief, 
full and pithy, 

CO'MPACT (S.) a bargain, agreement, or 
contract, 

COMPA'CT.(V.) to gird, bind up, and put 
into cloſe order or little room ; to make 2 
thing very neat, uſeful, and to the beſt ad- 

| vantage, e | 

COMPA/NION (S.) a partner, helper, or aſ- 
fiſtanr, a fellow. help mate, intimate friend, 
or acquaintance. 

CO'MPANY Is.) an aſſembly or number of 
people met together, either accidentally of 
by appointment 3 alſa a particular ſaciety or 
number of perions that have obligated them- 
ſelves to certain obſervances, for the carrying 
on {-me trade or other affair; alſo a numbcr 
of fact ſaldiers commanded by a captain. 

CO'MPARABLE (A.) that may be compared 
with or to another, I ke or ceſembling ſome- 
thing elſe. / | 

COMPA/RATIVE A.) a Grommatical Term, 
importing the middle ſtation of a thing, be- 
tween its beſt and worſt, or greateſt and 
leaſt condition, &c. 


5 


[COMPARE (V.) to ſuit, match, or examine 


one thing with or by another, to hken or 
reſemble another ; alſo to equal, or be of 
the ſame value. r e 

COMPA'RISON (S.) the judging f the dif- 
ference, agreement, or ſimilitude of two or 
more things, by examining, ſetting, or 
comparing of them together. 

COMPA'RTMENT or COPA'RTMENT(S.) 
in Pointing, is a tcautiful and regular orna- 
ment rour.d a device, map, &c.. In Scu/p- 
ture, it is commonly called a ſhield z io 4'- 
chire4ure, it is the dfiributing a building into 
proportior able paits, Py 

CO'MPASS (V.) to effect, do, or bring 2 
thing to paſs, | 


CO'MPASS (8) the extent of limite of 2 
| | thing j 


COM 


thing ; alſo the name of that moſt uſeful in- 

Arument for mariners, by which they guide 

the courſe of their ſhip, which is compoſed 

thus: A card js divided into 32 equal parts, 
agajnft which is wrote. the name of the ſe 
veral winds; this being fixed in a box, and 
a perpendicular ſtile ot needle being eraQed 
upon the center of the circle, a need)e curi- 
ouſly adjuſted, and touched agood load- 
ſtone is ſuſpended horizontally upon the ſtiſe 
in the center, Which ſhews what part the 
fn p is in, by the pointing of the head of the 
ſuſpended needle, The inſtrument called » 
pair of compaſſes, for drawing circles, taking 
diftances in char, and other mathematical 
purpoſes, is too well known to need any 
deſcription z there are many other ingenious 
and curious inſt! uments under this name, as 
cal per Compaſſes, for the diſparting of guns, 
and many other uſes ; p09 bu ay of proportion, 
for enlarging or diminiſhing draughts, &c. 

COMPA'SSION (S.) afenſible tenderne's and 
commiſeration at, and for the afflitions, 
miſeries, or diftreſſes of another ; humanity, 

ity, or fellow-ſfeel-ng, 

COMPA/SSIONATE (A.) terder- hearted, pi- 
tiful, apt or inclined to commiſerate ano- 
ther*s misfortune. 

COMPA'TIBLE (A.) agreeable to, or con- 
fiſtent with another. 

COMPEER (S.) an equal, companion, or ſel - 
low in any action or buſineſs, &c. 

COMPF'L (V.) to force, conſtrain, or oblige 
a perſon to do a thing, whether he be in- 
clined or not. 

COMPE'LLABLE (A.) that may be forced or 
obliged to do any thing, | 

COMPELLA!TION (S.] a familiar, free, kind, 
or friendly ſalutation, a calling by name, &c. 

COMPE'NDIOUS (A.) ſhort, brief, conciſe, 

COMPENDIUM (S.) an extra or abridg- 
ment of a thirg, the heads or chief matter 
of a diſcgurſe. 

COMPE'XSATE (V.) to reward, gratify, or 
make amends for a favour received, 

COMPENSA'TION (S.) the ſatisfying or 
making returns for work done, or favours 
received. 

CO'MPETENCY or CO'MPETENCE (S.) 
ſefficiency or ability, whether it be of eſtate 
or learning, to do or diſcharge what is re- 
quired, 

COMPETENT (A.) ſufficient, able, or capa- 
ble for the performance of a thing, 

COMPETITION (S.) the ftriving of two or 
more perſons to get or do the ſame thing; 
riva!ſhip. | 

COMPE'TITOR (S.) one who ſtrives or con- 
tends with another, to gain or accompliſh 
ſome particular thing ; a rival, &c. 

COMPVLE (V.) to beap vp together; alſo to 
compoſe à bock one's ſelf, or from authors, 


by colleGing what is moſt ſuitable to the 
purpoſe out of them. 


COMPLA'CENCY (S.) oy humour, an 


COM 


yielding, agreeing, or complying to or with 
another; alſo the pleaſure or ſatixfaRion 
that a perſon takes in any thing. 

COMPLAUN (V.) 10+ find fault with, to 
grieve, bewail, or bemoan. | 

COMPLAINANT , or COMPLATNIR (s.) 
one who. exbibits or preſers's matter agar t 
another, by way of fiad:ng fault, and ſeek - 
ing for redreſs by a due ccurſe of law, or 
otherwiſe. Ks 

COMPLAINT (S.) a finding fault with a 
perſon or thing, the ſetting forth a griev- 
ance, &c, g ' ; 

COMPLAISA/NCE (S.) a civil, courteous, 
and obliging carriage, or beha+ 
viour, 

COMPLAISA/NT (A.) obliging, civil, or 
courteous. 

COMPLEAYT or COMPLE/TE (V.) te make 
wp. deficiency, to pertect or finiſh ſome- 
thing. 

COMPLEA'T or COMPLE'TE (A.) perfect, 
without any deſect. 

CO'MPLEMENT (S.) ſo much as is wanting 
to compleat a ſum or number, whether of 
money, men, &c. 

COMPLE'TION (S.) a perfecting, or taking 
away all defects; a fulfilling or performing 
any thine, | 

COMPLE'X (A.) compounded of many parts, 
any thing intricaie or difficult to conceive or 


orm. 

COM PLE'XION (S.) the colour or look of the 
body, as cholerick, ſanguine, &c. 

COMPLE'XNESS (S.). the being made up or 
compoſed of many different parts. 

n (S.) the yielding or agreeing 
to a thing, | 

COMPLIANT (A.) of an yielding, flexible, 
or agreeing diſpoſition. | 

CO/MPLICATED (A.) folded or wrapped up 
togetber ; alſo a mixtwie of. many things or 
diſeaſes together in one maſs or perſon, 

COMPLICA/TION (S.) the joining or m'x- 
ing many different things together; and in 
Pbyfich, means, that a perſon labours un- 
der the affliction of many diſeaſes at one 
time. _ 

CO'MPLICE (S.) a com;anion or partner, 
eſpecially in an ill act. 

CO'MPLIMENT V.] to behave with all the 
addreſs and carriage of a court-like and po- 
lite education; allo. to pleaſe, flatter or 

comply with a-perſon's humour, contrary 
to one's own judgement. 

COMPLIME NTAL (A) ſormal, or by way 
of good manrers, without any further inten- 
tion than to pleaſe or humour the perſon for 
the pre ent time, 

CO'MPLIMENTS (8) the formalities of a 
gente el or courtl.ke education, as howing, 
giving the wall, ſtanding uncovered, praiſing 
the words or actions of another, &c. 

CO/MPLINES (S.) in the Renan Church, the 
laſt prayers, or thoſe uſed in the evening. 

COMPLUO'T 
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EOMPLO'T (v.) a contriving, projecting, or 
- eadeavouring in company to do or bring 

about a matter, 
COMPLY! (V.) to yield, ſubmit, of aſſent to 

a thing by way of oompla · ſanee, rather than 
. 


approbation. | 
COMPO'NENT' (A.) a particle or ſmall por- 
tien of a thing, without which it cannot 
- exiſt, 2 conſtitnent, or abſolutely neceſſary 
part of any thing, 
COMPO'RT (v.) te agree, to demean, or 
behave one's felf. 
COMPO'RTMENT (S.) behaviour, demean- 
our, Carriage. 
COMPOSE (V.) to make or write a book, 
oration, copy of verſes, &c, in Printing, 
"the gathering or collecting the fingle types 
or characters into words, ſentenges, &Cc. ac- 
'* eording to the original copy; in Muffch, to 
make airs, or ſet tunes, fingle or in parts, 
for inftruments,or voices; in OE , to 
"regulate one manners, to bring one's ſelf 
to a Rate of conſideration, reaſon and ſo- 
- briety ; in conmon Life, it is to heat or make 
up aquarre}, breach, or diviſton among diſ- 
agreeing parties. 
COMPOSED (A.)] quiet, ſedate, rational, 
- eaſy in mind. | | 
COMPO'SEDNESS (S.) calmneſs, ſedateneſs, 
Ceaſe bf mind. 
COMPOSITE (A.) made up of two or more 
things; ſo in Phyſich, electuaries, &c. and 
in ArchiteFure, the fifth or Rem order is fo 
called, ac being compounded or made up of 
all the other four; in Aubmetict, a compoſite 
number is ſuch a one, as may be divided hy 
ſome number leſt than the whole, and greater 
than unity, ſuch as 6, 8, 12, &c. ro 
COMPOSITION (S.) the ſetting, m'xing o. 
joining of ſeveral things together; in Mufich, 
it is the piece or book of muſick made fit for 
Voices or infiruments; in Painting, it is the 
ſame with invention or deſign 5 in, Trade, it 
is paying a part of a debt, and receiving a 
- diſcharge for the whole; in Marhematiths, it 
"is © called ſyntheſis, or the demonſtration of 
a truth found, which is what Fuclid and ſe-; 
veral other geometricians ue. | | 
COMPO'SITOR{$;) the perſon at a printing- 
office that puts the types or letters into or- 
der, agreeable to the original or copy, fo 
dat it is ready for the prels men to work 
eff any number cf impreſſions ordered, 
COMPO'SURE S.) calmneſs, ſedateneſs, cool · 
neſs, freedom from extravagance of grief, 


© anger, or any other paffion ; alſo any thing 


- compounded or made up. 


COMPOUND (S:) any thing made of different 


its, 
COMPOUND v to mix ſeveral! things or. 
ingrectients together; alſo to make up ot 
- compo'e 2 difference between parties; to 
agree to sccept the payment of part of 2 
debt, for and infteed of the wh ile, Ke. 


CON | 
many thingi in one; alſo to apprehend, con* 
ceive or underſtand 1 thing. 9 

COMPREHE'NSIRLE (A.) that may be con. 
tained, conceived or underſtood. 
COMPREHE/NSION (S.) the or 
underftanding of any thing by the ideas we 
| haweof it; alfo that faculty of the mind or 
foul called the underſtanding ; alſo the includ. 
ing many particulars in one general, &c. 
COMPREHE'NSIVE (A.) capacious, large, 
extenfive, full, fignificant, nervous, ſtrong ; 
alſo fpoken of the minds or underſtandings 
| of thoſe perſons, whoſe wits are quick to 
conceive, and judgment ftrong to diſcern 
the good or ill tendency, uſefulneſs or diſad. 
vantage of any propofition, 
COMPRE'SS (V.) te ſqueeze cloſe together, 
to bring into a narrow compaſs, 
COMPRE'SSIBLE (A.) any thing that may be 
ſqueezed, reduced, or brought into a leſſer 


COMPRE'SSIVES (S.) medicines which pro- 
duce a dryneſs in an affected member. 
COMPRINT V.) to make a piratical im- 
preffion of a copy or book, contrary to the 
conſent or knowledge of the proprietor. 
COMPRVSE (V.) te contain, include, take in, 
COMPROMTSE (V.) to bring a matter to ar- 
| bitration, to make up a difference between 
two or more parties, ſo far as to perſuade 
them to leave it tu the reference and award 
of diſintereſted perſons, - 
COMPU'LSION S.) force, conſtraint. 
COMPU/i.SLVE cr. COMPULSORY (A.) thit 
takes away the free choice that a perſon is 
defirous to act with, of a forcing or con · 
ſtraining nature, ; | 
COMPU'NCTION (S.) a term uſed in Divi- 
nity, for that ſorrow or remorſe a perſon has 
ſor any act that he bas heretofore done, that 
is of a criminal nature; and ſome make it 
extend even to the faults of others, 
COMPURCA'TION (S.) tha clearing or juſ- 
tifying one perſon by the oath of another. 
COMEURGA/TQR (S.] he who juſtifies or 
clears another petſon by his own oath. 
COMPU'TABLE (A) that may be eſtimated, 
valued, counted, or caſt up. | 
COMPUTA'TION (s.) the eſtimating, teck - 
"© oning, or valuing the amount, charge, diſ- 
tance, &c. of à thing, 
COMPU'TE V.) to caſt vp, reckon, or va- 
lue the worth, diſtance, &c. of a th ng. 
COMPU'/TER, -CO'MPUTANT or COM- 
PU'TIST (S.) a reckoner, valuer, or ac- 
comptant. | 
CO'MRADE {$.) a companion, or- fellow- 
helper, &c. | 
CON or KEN ( V.) to learn petſectly, to know 
or underſtand, 
CON +<$ ) a blow or knock. : 


COMPREHE'ND v.) to contaitror inclede 


CONA'TUS s) a woid much uſed in the 
pre ſent 


compaſs than it naturally occupies. 
COMPRE'SSION (s.) the ſqueezing or bring- 
ing any thing into. a lefſer compaſs, bulk or 


ferent-ar 
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CON 
t philoſophy, importing the ftrugyle or 


endeavour of any body toward» motion, and 
bears the ſame relation to «Qual motion, 2s 

a point do-s to a ine: or it may de defined the 
velocity with which motion is confidered in 
its Ser variations ee. * de- 


creaſe 
CONCAMERA'TION 8.) a en or 
arch ug the top or 100 of any room or 


building. 
co, AT BNA'TION (8) a joining, tying, 
or Loking things: together, particularly ſpo - 
ken of a regular diſcourſe that is well con- 
nected, and where what follows depen*» 
upon what went before. 
CO'NCAVE (A.) -hollow within like a nut- 
ſheil, when the kernel is taken out; in Op 
ticks, "fuchglafſes as areground h Now within, 


and refle& from that hollow part; in Gun. | 
fſpoken of thoſe grand perw@rmances in that 


nery, it is the bore or inſide of a piece of 
ordnance. | 

CONCA'VITY S) the hollow or void ſpace 
of any round body, 

CONCEA'L (V. to hide, koep ſecret, or un 
known ſrom others. 

CONCEA/LEDNESS (S.) ſecrecy, the being 
- hidden 64-unknown. 

CONCEA/LMENT (8. the hiding or keeping 
ſecret any perſon or thing, and is often ap · 
plied 19 frauds in the exciſe, &c. 

CONCE'DE (V.) to comply, agree to, yield, 
grant, or condefcend to a thing. 

— (S:) # thought, , fan- 

opinion, judgment. 

CONCErT {v. to thinks imagine, fancy, 
believe or 

CONCEI'TED(A.) toolith, opinionative, af 
feed, politive. 

CONCEPFTEDNESS (8. a-reſolute and obſt: - 
nate opinion of one's own judgment or per- 
formance. 

CONCEVVABLE (A.) that may be appre- 
hended, underſtood, or known. 

CONCEYV ABLENESS (S.) the capacity, poſ 
port or power of being known or under. 


CONCEIVE (V.) to apprehend, underſtand, 

or farm a right notion or true judgment of 
2 thing ; alſo to begin to be with child, 

CONCENTER (V.) to meet in one common 

point, place, or opinion. 

CONCENTRA'TION S.) the crouding toge 
ther, the-endeavour of many things to meet 
in one common point or center, the com- 
preſſing of any fluid in to as mal a ſpace as 
poſſible. | 

CONCE/NTRICK (A.) ſeveral ende of dif. 
{e:ent-arens that ate ſwept from one com 
mon center, 

CONCE'PTION {S,) the. firſt being or forma - 
ton of an embryo or child in the womb ; 
all» the comprehending, perceiving or under- 
ſtanding of any propofition without regard to 


ation ; a{ſo a feaſt celebrated in the Roman | 


church on the 8th of December, in hononr of 
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CON 
the Virgin Mary 1 being conceived, and born 
immaculate, or without original fin. 

CONCP/'RN (.) to buſy or inert one's felf 
in'an 

CONCE'RN 8 a bufinefs or atfair of moment 

or importance; alſo an anxious regard or 
grief for a thing. 

CONCERNED (A.) grieved, afflited, inte- 
reted, or any ways bufied, employed, or 
affected for, or by a thing. 

CONCE'RNMENT ($.) an affair, employ, or 
hufineſs. 

CONCERT (v.) to contrive, weigh, ponder, 
or deliberate upon a thing, in order to per= 
fe&t what is begun, propofed, or defired. 

CO/NCERT or CONCE RTO (S.] when ap- 


' pled ro Myfich, means the hatmony or me- 
' lody arifing from the agreement of the ſe- 


veral parts of the compofition, and is generally 
art, that require many perſons or inſtruments 


to perform it ; when ſpoken of common 


| fo, it means the agreeing together, or 
ing ſomething in conjunction with others. 

CONCE'SSION (S.) an allowance or permiſ- 
fion ; the granting or yielding ſomething to 
an adver (ary, in order to make advantage 
thereby. 

CO'NCHOTD (S.) a curve line in Cometry, 
which always spproaches nearer a ſtrait line 
to which it is inclined, but never meets it. 

CONCIUNNOUS (A.) pleafant, agreeable ; al- 
ſo certain intervals in mufick that produce a 
ſort of tone between concords and diſcords. 

CONCISE (A) ſhort, brief, the neareſt and 
beſt way of doing a thing. 

CONCLA'VE (S.) the oom or apartment in 
the Vatican, where the cardinals meet to 
chuſe a pope; alſo the whole number of car- 
dina's confidered as a collective body. 

CONCLU'DE (v.) to make an end, to finiſh 
or determine an affair ; to draw a conſequence 
to come to a reſolution, 

CONCLU'SION (S.) the end, cloſe, or deter · 

- mination of an affair; an inference or con- 
ſequence z in Logick, the laſt propoſition in 

CONCLU'SIVE (A.) that which carries con- 

viction along with it, from whence ſuch ar- 
guments whoſe inference is juſt, and agrees 
with the propoſition, are called conciufive or 
convincing arguments. 

CONCO/CTION- (S.] a boiling together; the 
chinge which the food undergoes in the ſto- 
mach, before it becomes chyle ; the ancients 
confounded it with digeſtion, - 

CONCO'MITANT (A.) that thing wien 
agrees, accompanies, or goes along - with 
another, 

CONCORD (S.) an agreement, harmony, or 

good underſtanding z in Muſick, if two fin- 

gle ſounds be in ſuch relation, or have ſuch 

. difference, as that being ſounded together 

they make a mixed or compound ſound, 

which pleaſes the ear, that relation is called 


CON 
d roncerd;;, in Le, it is the agreement be + 
tween two Ka, who intend the levying 
- = fine of lands to one another, how, and. 
in what manner it ſhall paſs; it is alſo an 
agreement made upon aoy treſpaſs commit. 
ted, (between two or more) and is divided 
into executory and executed, the laſt of 
which only is binding, bot ſome think they 
. are both binding; in Grommer, it is that 


part of ſyntax or conſtruction, which ſhews]- 


the dependence the words in a ſentence have 
one another, 
CONCO'RDANCE (S.) an index or alphabe- 
* tical ca'alogue cf all the words in the bible; 
alſo a 2 account of all che tranſ- 
actions in the ſaid book. 


CONCO'RDANT (A.) agreeing together in| 


tune. ' 
CONCO'RDATES ts.) publick aQts of agree- 


ment between princes and popes concerning} 


_ benefices, . 1 
CO'NCOURSE (s.] an affembly or meeting ot 
ople in any place. ds. 
EONGRE'TE- (A.) a body compoſed of ſeve- 
ral ſubſtances z in Natural Philsſopby, it is A 
. body made up of different principles ; in 4. 
_ xichmetick, cemcrete numbers are thoſe which 


are joined to ſomething, as 2 books, 3 dogs, | 


4 cows, c. In Logick, it is any-quality 
© confidered with its ſubject; thus, if we 
mould y, This cloth 14 ret, we ſpeak of 
redneſs in the concrete; whereas, ſhould we 
ſay, red only, we mould ſpeak in the ab 


* 
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leather, or any thing elſe, „. 
CONCRETED (A.] collected or grown into a 


n bk Wes | 
CONCRE'TION. (S.) the uniting or joining 


ol ſeveral maſſes, into one; in Pharmacy, it 


© is the thicken ng or rendering a juice ſolid, 
dy extracting or taking from it the plileg - 
...matick or equeous part. es ata 
CONCU'BINAGE (S.) a criminal commerce 
between the two ſexes; it was alſo. a term 
_ for a lawful mairiage | between 2 nobleman 
and a woman of mean condition. whoſe 
children were incapable by law of. it heriting 
their father's eftate, tho dignity cf the tather 
_ not being conferred upon th: mother, 
CO"NCUBINE -($.) a harlot, a mils, a looſe 


woman; alſo _ a woman of mean extract}. 


married to one nobly horn, who!:e quality is 
not conveyed. to hes... 
CONC PISCEN, CE 1s.) luſt, or venereal &: 
. fires ; an cargeſt or oyer- fond longing for, or 
covetine aſter any thing, d 
CONCUPT'SCIBLE FACULTY. (S.) the un 
,Teaſonable part of the foul, or thit wh ch 
only ſecks after the gratification of the ſen es 
CONCUR (V.) to conſent, yield, or agice n 
opinion with, or have the ſame notion o. 
thoughts ef a thing, as another perſon. 
NCU'RRENCE (S.) an agreement in opi 


Aract, becauſe it may be app ied to filx, 


CON 


-|CONCU'SSION (.) « ftriking, taking, or 


jumbling together, 
COND (v.) to ſteer, direct, lead, or condut 
a veſſel right the water, 

CONDE'/MN (V.] to blame, diſapprove of, 
ſentence to die, gire judgment againſt, - 
CONDE'MNABLE (A.) blameable, that de- 

ſerves to be puniſhed, * | | 
CONDEMNAITIO (8) #8 ſentencing to 
death, or ſome other great puniſhment, 
CONDE'NSATE. (V.) to bring a body into 
leſs compaſs than it uſually takes up. 
CONDENSA'TION {$.) the contracting a be- 
12 ſo as to make it take up leſs room, 
n it does when in its natural ftmte; it is 
occafioned by bringing the pores cloſer, and 
increafing their contact. 
CO'NDERS ($.) . perfons who ftand en high 
places near the ſea-coaſt in the time of her- 
ring fiſhing, with boughs, to give notice to 
the fiſhermen, which way the ſhoal 
its courſe being more diſcernible to tho'e a- 
bove, by means of a blue colour it makes in 
the waters, than to thoſe on beard the veſſcls, 
CONDESCE'ND v.) to comply, yield, grant, 
ſubmit, or Join in. . 
CONDESCE'NSION or CONDESCE'NDEN- 
CY (s.) an yielding, complying, joining, 
agreeing, or ſubmitting. V2 
CONDVGN (A) according to the merits, 
worth, or deſerts of a perſon, and gene · 
rally applied to puniſhments, * 
CONDITION (S.) che ſtate or cirrumſtance 
of a perſon, both as to fortune and health ; 
ſo we . y, How does he do? He is in 2 c- 
dition to recover ; alſo we ſay, He is a man 
of candicgong that 13, he is, a rich or weolthy 
man ; allo it ſignifies the diſpoſition" of the 
mind, as, He 1s. go2d- conditioned, vr good- 
.natured z. ſo we ſay VIikewiſe, the conditicr: 
are advantagecus or hurtful, according as 
the circurnſtances or articies of an agree - 
ment are. ' 
CONDITION, V.) to ſtipulate, article, agree, 
byrgain, or contract with a perſon. 
CONDITIONAL (A.) wharever is to be done 
upon certain terms of agreement, 
CONDO'/LE (V.) to ſympaihize with a perſon 
ia «Miftion, _ Jam | 
CONDUO'LEANCE (S.) a ſympathizing with 
perſon in affli tion, a fellow-feeiing of ano- 
ther's ſorrow, ITT 
CONDU'CE (V.) to help, lead, contribute, 
or avail towards doing a hing. 
CONDU'CIVE or CONDU'CIBLE (A.) help- 
ful, advanazgeous,. forwarding, uſeful. 
CO/NDUCT. $/) the management, behaviour, 
contrivance, or regulation of a man's ſelf ot 
buſineſs in the diſcharge of an affair; alſo an 
aſſurance of ſafety, given by one prince to 
the ſubjects of another, to paſs thro* his do- 
m nion: unm-uleſted, under hisſeal, is called 4 
ſale caadud, and ſometimes a paſs, 


nions, an yielding or lubmitting, or acting 


+. 


+ - 
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CONDU'CT.(V.} to led, guide, manage, 0 
regulate one's {elf or buineſs. 
CONDU'CTOR 


CON 


CONDU'CTOR (s.] a guide, leader, or pro- 
teQor j alſo 088 ol an inſtrument uſed} 
in cutting for the tons. 

CONDU'CTRESS (3.) a woman manager, 
guide, leader, or dis octt oſs. 

CONDUIT (s.) a water-courſe, but particu- 
latly reſtrained to thoſe buildings over a well, 
or reſervoir of water for publick uſe, of 
which formerly there were many in and near 
this city, and ſome are Rill remaining, tho' 
diſuſed ; ' alſo any channel or conveyance 
whatever is ſometimes calied by this name. 

CONE (8.) a Geometrical Term, by which is 
meine 8 ſolid body, that has a circle for — 
befis, and is terminated in a point at the top, 
ealled the vertex ; there are many ſorts, and 
a vaſt number of properties belonging to this 
figure, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here. 

CO/NEY ($.) a rabbet. 

CONFA'BULATE (V.) to talk together, tc 
diſcourſe, argue, or diſpute. | 
CONFABULA/TION (S.) a familiar conver- 
bog together upon any ſubj . ct whatever. 
CONFE/CTION (S.) a compoſition made up 
of gums, powders, ſyrups, both for the pur 

of medicine and pleaſure, 

CONFE'/CTIONER (S.) & perſon whoſe trade 
or employ is to make ſweet- meats, and other 
cuiefities for feſtivs! entertzinments. 

CONFE/DERACY Or CONFEDERA/TION 
S.) a joining together to carry on a common 
cauſe, as when princes enter into an allience 
te do ſome particular act, or to withſtand a 
common enemy; in a Law Senſe, it is uſed 
{[riminally, for ſeveral perſons joining to do 
281 of violence, or wg contiary to 
the publick laws. 

CONFEDERATE (V.) to affemble, join, con 

trive, and act in company. 

CONFER (V.) to beftow, give, or compare ; 

alſo to talk or diſcourſe together. 

CON/FERENCE (S.) a diſcourſe held between 
ſeveral perſons upon a particular ſubject. 

CONFE'SS (V.) to own, acknowledge, or de 
clare one's ſelf guilty of a fault; and in the 
church of Rome, is much practiſed in order 
to gain abſolution for the ſins or faults fo 
owned, from the prieſt to whom they were 
declared, upon the condition of fuch pe- 


nance; as he ſhall judge convenient to be 


ATIVE by the penitent. 

NFP'SSION (S.) a plain, open, free decla- 
ration er owning of a ching; in the Church 
Language, it is called auricular confe ſion 3 and 

In the-Low, it 18s when a ciiminal pleads 
guilty to an indictment. 

CONFE'SSIONARY Y S.) the chair or place in 
which a prieſt fits to hear conſc ſſion. 

CONFE'SSOR. (S.) ſuch prieſts as take the 
confeſſion of others, appoint the penances, 
and give abſolutions; ſo a per ſon who, not- 
withſtanding any ſeverities or perſecutions 
threatened or undergone upon account of the 
Chriſtian religion, con':nves the publick pro- 4 


| 
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CONFYDE (v.) to truſt in, rely upon, and 
ret thorough!y ſatisfied with a pe:ſon's he- 
neſly, power, and ability. ; 

CONFIDENCE (S$.) affarance, truſt, and ſa 

| tiafaQtion in a perſon or thing ; allo the bold, 
impudent, and diſagreeable behaviour of 
ſome perſons. 

CO'NFIDENT (s.] the boſom or truſty friend 
that a perſon chooſes to diſcover” bus mind 
and ſecrets to. 

CO'NFIDENT (A.) bold, ſaucy, impertirent, 
troubleſome, diſagreeable; alſo potitive, well 
aſſured, ard certain of a thing. 

CONFIGUR A*'TION (s.) the external fla 
or form of any particular body; alſo the 
making one figure like or reſembling an- 
other ; and in A it is the mutual com. 
junction or aſpect of the ſtars, 

CONFINE (V,) to ſet bounds to a thing z ta 
impriſon a perſon ; alſo to be near, or border 
upon a place. 

CONFINEMENT (s.) a reſtraint, limiting, 
or impriſonment. 

CO/NFINES (s.) the boundaries or limits ct 
a field, country, kingdom, or ſubject. 

CONFFRM (v.) to approve, eſtabliſh, or 
make authentick ; alſo in a Church Senſe, to 
perform the rite or ceremony of con m- 
ton by the biſhop of the dioceſs, 

CONFIRMA'TION (S.) the adding a further 
proof or aſſurance of a thing, whereby the 
truth, evidence, or certainty, is more appa- 
rent than before ; in Law, it is the convey- 
ing an eſtate or right by proper methods, 
and thereby rendering what was before void- 
able, unavoidable from one perſon to an- 
other ; in Church A Fairs, it is the publick 
profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion by an duk 
perſon, who was baptized in his infancy ; 
this was very ſolemnly performed in the 
primitive church, in the biſhop's preſence, 
who aſſiſted in the office; ic is ſtill retained 
in the church of England ; and the church 
of Rome, to make it the more awtul, has 
advanced it inte a ſacrament. 

CONFURMATORY (A.) whatever corrobo- 
rates, ſtrengthens, or ratifiey a thing, 

CONFVSCATE (V.) to ſcize, condemn, or 
claim goods, lands, &c. as forfeited to the 
king for ſomething, done or omitted. 

CO/NFISCATE (A.) ſuch goods or lands as 
are forfeited to the king's exchequer, 

CONFLAGRA'TION (S.) an univerſal or ge- 
neral burning, a great deſolation by fire. 

CO/NFLICT (V.) to fight, ſkirmiſh, or en- 
counter; to diſpute or argue. | 

CONFLICT (S.) a battle, conteſt, diſpute, 
ſkirmiſh, or ſtruggle. 

CO/NFLUENCE (S.) a general meeting tope- 
ther of many waters; an aſſembly, or haſty 
running together of many people. 

CO'NFLUENT (A.) particularly reftrained to 
that kind of the ſmall-pox, where the pu- 
tles run into, cr mix with ons ano: ber, and 


denon of it, and fimly adlieres to it. 


ſo become one general ſcab. | 
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GONFLUY (s.) » flowing, gathering, or run - 


ning ne rg into one maſs, 
D waters, dene, '&c. 
CONFO'RM (V.) to ſhape, or make Hike to 
© another j to (it; fit, yield, ſubmit, condply 
to, or with another; Ir 
CONFORMABLE | A.) fuitable, 
like, in Rates, or aſter the fame 
manner. 
CONFO'RMABLENESS or CONFORMITY 
($.) agreeableteſs, ſuitableneſe; likeneſs, 
after the ſame mode; a compiying with, or 


ſubmitting to. 
CONFORMA'TION ( 0 faſhioniag or 
— — thing in or that mode or 


CONFO/RMIST (S.) one who complies with, 
or aſſents to the publick eſtabliſhment of any, 
_— z and uſvally, among 

and prafitiſer of the Fthe fot and diſ- 
Agne of the church of Cfd. 

CONFO/RMITY (8. ) the agreement or rela 
tion that is between different things or per- 
ſons; „yielding, or itting. 

CONFOU'N (V.)to diforder, or mix differ- 
ing thiags together, to moke a confuſion by 

not keeping things diſtin ; alſo to puzzle a; 
perſon, to furprize or diſmay him by coming 
on him atunawares ; alſo to ſpend extrava- 
ganotly, to waſte of deſtroy an eſtate, &c. 

CONFOU'N DEDLY (Part.) that which is done 
after a ſtrange diſorderly manner, 

-CONFRO'NT (V.) to oppoſe face to face, 
compare one thing with another, 

CONFU'SE (v.) to diſorder, —— perplex, 
or mix injudicioufly tog 

CONFU'/SION 8.) — tomult, 
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CON 
more effectual p 
large works, and gaihing great eſlates. 

CONGERIES (S.) a heap, maſs, or board of 
ſeveral things e into One pite. 

CONGE'/STION (8. a collecting. 
or gathering roger z in 84 it 1s — 
ſettliag of homourt in ſome particular 
of the boty, and thereby nen « _ 
mour or ſwetli 

 CO'NGLETON ($.) in Cheſhire, is a hand. 
ſome town, well watered by the Dan, C. 
governed by a mayor and fix aldermen. hat 
tvvYo churches, and a good weekly market dn 
Saturday; it is n corporation, whoſe chief 
manufacture is leather gloves, M. 

|CONGLO/MERATE (V.) to wind upon x 
bottom, to load er beap upon a perſon, 

CONGLU/TINATE (V.) to ſtick, faſten, ot 

join together. 

CONGLUTINA/TION (S.) fiicking or faſ. 
tening two or more bodies together with glue, 
or ſome other tenacious and ſticky ſubſtance, 

CONGRA'TULATE (v.) te join in mirth, 
or rejoice and expreſ great pleaſure at the 
ſucces or good fortune of another. 

CONGRATULA/TION (S.) the joining with 
another in rejoicing at the good ſucceſs he 
has met with, 

CO'NGREGATE (V) to all, #Memble, or 
get a multitude together. 


COR EIEICY a large company of 

people met together in one „ and par- 
ticularly ſpoken of thoſe, meet upon a 
religious account. : 


CONGREGA'/TIONAL (A.) belonging to a 
congregation, eſpecially NOD to the opi- 
nions of a ſect of Independents about church 


uproar 
a jumble, or ſtrange mixture; alſo the fur. 
- prize a perſon is in, by being ſuddenly charg' d 
with a crime he thought was ſecret ; alſo 
ruin or deſtruction 
CONFUTA'TION ($. the convincing @ 
ſion that ſomething he had affirmed 
- trath, is falfe ; the diſproving a matter. [ 
CONFU'TE (V. to convince a perſon of an 
error, to Mence and overthrow the argu- 
ment of an antagoniſt ; to baffle. 
CONGE'AL (V.) to freeze, to grow thick or 
- filagnantz and in Chymiftry, to cool thoſe: 
bodies, that have been made to flow with 
; deer 
2s before. 


CONGEA'LABLE (A.) whatever may be 

— E r a fivid to a confiſtent or fix 
Yo 

CO'NGEE (S.) # bow or reſpeAful ſalute ; a 

- leave, licence or ion, 

| CONGELA'TION (S.) the hardening or fix 
ing a flowing body. 

CONGE/NIAL (A.) of the ſame ſort, ſtock, 
family, or kind. 

CONGENLTURE (S.) two or more perſons 
or things being born, produced, or brought 
forth at the ſame time. 


diſcipline. 
CONGRESS (S.) a meeting, a gathering to- 
gether, eſpecially applied to the meeting of 
the ambaffadors of princes aud ſtates, to ſet- 
tle — 2 differences; alſo an engagement 
or 
CO'NGRUENCE or CONGRUTTY (S.) con- 
formity, fitneſs, agree bleneſs ; alſo the re- 
lative property of any part of a fluid to mx 
n of the ſame or another 
id 
CONGRUENT (A.) proper, fit, ſuitable, 
CO*NICK or CO'NICAL (A.] belonging of 
relating to hat is called a cone in geometry. 
CO/NICK SE'CTIONS (S.) curve Ines made 
by the paſſing of a plane thro? any two ſides 
of a cone, which are Giſtinguiſhed into three 
kinds, namely the el{:pfs, type e, and 
parabola, deſcribed under their proper heads, 
CONTE/CTURAL (A.) fuppofitious, imagi» 
nary, probable. - 
CONJE*CTURE-(V.) to ſuppoſe, think, or 
imaeine. 
CON JE/CTURE (s.) a gueſs, ſuppoſition, of 
probability. 
CONJOI'N .) to add two or more thing! 
together. 


CO'NGER S.) @ very large fort of eel ; alſo a 
© i or company of bookſellers united for the 


cool NT (A.) mutual, agreeable, . 7 


_ ww  rF © 2 


CON 


added to ſomething elſe ; the united Rirength, 
or power of two or more perſons or things. 
CO/NJUGAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
ſtate of matrimony. - * 
CO'NJUGATE (V.] to form a verb into its 
ſeveral: moods and. tenſes, or to ſpeak or 
write down its various endings, according 
to the uſe and cuſtom of ſome particular 


CONJUGATE DIAMETER (s.) is a right 


line biſeRing the tranſverſe diameter of _ 


of the conick ſections. | | 
CONJUGATION ($.) a tying, yoking, or 
coupling together; alſo a term in Grammar, 
that intimates, which of the ſorts or kinds 
of verbs another is to be formed, or the 
ending varied after; in Anatomy, a pair of 
nerves, cach of which performs the ſame 


office. 

CON JUNCTION (S.) a joining together ; and 
in Grammer, thoſe particles that unite words 
or ſentences, are ſo called; in Afronemy, it 
is when two planets meet in the ſame point 
er degree of the Zodiack; and this ſome- 
times is apparent, as. when a right line, 
drawn thro' the center of the two planets, 
and imagined ſufficiently extended, does not 
paſs thro* the center of the earth ; real and 
ib NCTORE (s) the particular ſtate 

CONJU'NCTURE ( i or 
as ) hs the circumſtance a bufineſs or an 
affair is in. 

CON]JUR A'TION (S.) a plotting, contriving, 


or ſtriving to do ſome publick miſchief; alio | 
 CO/NSCIOUSNESS (s.) guiltineſs z alſo a ſe- 


the pretended art of dealing with the devil, 
raifing ſpirits to anſwer queſtions, or finding 
where hidden or loſt things are, | 
CONJURRE (V.) to charge ſtrictly and ſo- 
lemoly upon oath; to cabal, conſpire, or 
plot together for miſchief ; alſo to practiſe 
(or pretend fo to do) divination by serial 
commerce with ſpirits, &c. | 
CONN (v.) to learn or ſtudy a thing perſectly 
2 heart ; alſo to beat or ſtrike with the 


CONNA'TE (A.) born together, or along with 
a on 


perſon. 

CONNA'TURAL (A.) that belongs to, or is a 
natural property of ſeveral things. 

CONNA/TURALNESS S.) the agreeableneſs, 
connaturality, fimilitude, or hkenefs of one 
thing to another; a being of the ſame na- 
.ture or kind with another. 

CONNE'CT (v.) to add, join, unite, or knit 


ether. 

CONNE'XION (s.) a joining together; alſo 
a relation to, or a dependency of one thing 
upon another, 

CONNTVANCE (S.) a filent approbation, a 
not hindering the doing a thing; a remiſſacſs 
in pant og <fendars or offences. ; 

CONNI'VE (V.) to encourage by not puniſh- 
ing as it ought, to wink at, or ſhut one's, 
eyes upon a thing, 

CONNOISSEUR (S.) a learned man, or (&jl- 


ful artiſt in any curious arts 


CONSANGUTNITY (s.) the relation of thete 


CON 


CONNU'BIAL (A.) belonging to mutrimony 
or wedlock. 


CONNU'DATE (V.) to trip, make bare, or 
naked. 


CONOVD (S.) a ſolid (reſembling a cone) g 
nerated by the circumvolution of the half of 
any one of the conick ſoctions upon its axis x 
from whence it is denominated a conord elkp- 
tical, parabolical, &c. according to the figure 
from whence it is generated; allo the name 
of a gland found in the third ventricle of th 
brain, called alſo g/andu/p pu. 

CO/NQUER (V.) to vanquiſh, overcome, or 
ſubdue by force of arma, firength of argu- 
ment, bribes, tears, prayers, &c. 

CO'NQUER ABLE (A.) that mary be 
or Overcome. 

CO/NQUEROR (S.) the victor, or perſon that 
overcomes another, | | 

CO/NQUEST (S.) ſometimes means the a& 
of overcoming, &c. and ſometimes the thing 
Overcome. 


2 that are of the ſame blood in a 
miu. * 
CO'NSCIENCE (S.) an act of the ſoul where- 
by it pronovunces things good or evil. 


CONSCIE'NTIOUS (A.) that does things up- 


on juſt motives or true principles, 
CO'NSCIONABLE (AX that doesthings equi- 
tably, reaſonably, and juſtly. 
CO'NSCIOUS (A.) that is ſelf-convifted, and 
Knows the charge againſt him, is either true 
or falſe, 


cret apprehenſion that the thing we do is not 
right; alſo that faculty by which every per- 
ſon knows what he is accountable for, and 
what not, or that by which every perſon will 
be condemned or acquitted at the laſt day.) 


CO/NSECRATE (V.) to ſeparate, ſet apart, of 


appropriate to a particular purpoſe, partieu- 
larly ſpoke of the dedication of churches, and 
appointing perſons and things to a religious 
uſe ; alſo to canonize or make a ſaint. 
CONSECRA'TION (S.) the ſetting apart 
things for a religious purpoſe, uſe, or intent, 
by prayers, dedications, and other religious 


ceremonies, 


CONSE'CTARY (s.) a deduchon or conchu- 


fion drawn from a foregoing argumentation ; 

and in Macbematiche, are reſer ves or publick 
ſtores, to be uſed occaſionally, without the 
trouble of demonſtrating the matter afreſh 
every time it may ariſe, 

CONSE'CUTIVE (A.) following or proceed. 
ing from ſome or other thing; a term oppoſed 
by the ſchoolmen to antecedently, and ſome- 

times to effectively or caſually z it ſignifies 
conſequentially : Thus, fay they, the cor- 
ruption of one thing is the generation of 
another, not effectively but conſecutively, 
or conſequentially ; for as matter cannot be 
without form, it neceſſarily follows, that the 


5 corruption of one thing is the gener»tion of 


another, CON» 


| 
| 
' 
| 


CON 

CONSENT (s.) the yielding or agreeing to a | 

thing ; approbation or allowance. 
CONSENT (v.) to agree, allow, yield, or ac- 

knowledge the truth or doing of a thing, 

——— (S.) a regular deductior 

made, or flowing trom the h indling or doing 
_ -@ thing in this or that manner; alſo a matter 


CON 
one merchant to another, to ſell ſor it 
the ſender's uſe or acer mpt. * 
CONSIGNMENT (S.) a parcel of goods ſem 
by a merchant to his factor abroad, to be 
fold for him on commiſſion. 
9.2 3-4 COUSIN to hang or 


of moment, value, or weight z alſs When CONSE FSTSNCE (S.) the mode cf being, the 


- © planet moves according to the natural or. 
der of the figns. 

©O/NSEQUENT ($.) thit which comes after. 
or follows another; ſo in Aitbaetict, it is 
the latter of two terms or numbers that are 


- - compared together in any ſeries of propor- 


tionals. 
undeniably the matter muſt follow, or be fo 


or (o. 
CONSE'RVABLE (A.) that may be preſeryed 
or kept eafily. 
CONSERVA'TION (S.) the keeping or pre 
ſerving a thing from hurt or damage. 
CONSER VA'TOR (S.) an officer appointed to 
take care of and preſerve inviolably the pri 
vileges of any body politick ; it was formerly 
- a title given to thoſe whom we now call 
guarantees of the treaties of peace between 
Conſerwater of the Peace, in our ancient 
Caen, was an officer appointed to ſee the 
king*s peace kept. In moſt catholick uni- 
- vetfities there are two conſervorors, the con- 
—— of the royal privileges, or thoſe 
—— by the king, who takes cognizance 
ef all cauſes between the regents, ſtudents, 
&c. and the cos ſer water of the apoſtolical pri- 
. -vileges, or thoſe granted by the pope, who 
rakes cognizance of the ecclefiaftical matters. 
CONSE'RV ATORY(S. )a ftore-houſe, or place 
to lay or keep things in; and in Gardening, 
- a green- houſe to — plants, &c. 
CONSE RVE (S.) flowers, herbs, roots, &c. 
. beaten together with ſugar, for particular uſes. 
.CONSE'RVE (V.) to preſerve, keep, main- 
tain, protect, and 
.CONSI'DER (V) to thnk, weigh, ruminste, 
_ "and thorcughly examine a thing ; alſo to re- 
1 a perſon for doing 


CONSUDERABLE (A.) ſomething worth 
; looking aſter, that deſerves care and atten 
tion remarkable, wortby, great, noble. 
CONSI DERABLENESS (S.) the value or 
worth of a thing, or the reaſon why it is 
remarkable. i N 
CONSUDERATE (A.) diſcreet, wiſe, com- 
paſſionate. | 
CUNSIDERA'/TION((S.) the action of think. 
- ingorrefletiog with one's ſelf ; alſo the pre- 
mium, reward, or price paid for a th-ng ; alſo 

+ the cauſe or motive why a perſon yields to or 


comphles with a thing. 


CONSFGN (V.] to make over, appoint, or | CO'NSONANCE.S.) agreement ; ſuitablene?, 


| 


thickneſs of liquid things, the agreement or 
relation that one thing or matter hav to an. 
other, 

COSI'STENT (A.) agreeable, ſuitable, or 
yds thick, and not of a fluid 


CONSISTO/RIAL — ſomething relating to, 
or aſter the of a conſiſtory. 
CONSISTORY 8.) the tribunal or place of 
| juſtice in the ſpiritual court, belonging to the 
| archbiſhops or biſhops ; alſo an aſſembly er 
meeting of the miniſters of the reformed 
church in France, &c. allo the ancient covrt 
held by the biſhop in the nave of the church, 
or ſome convenient ifle adjoining, affifted 
by his clergy ; but moſt generally it mean: 
the principal court or tribunal of Nene, 
held with a great deal of ſplendor and ſo- 
lemnity : Here his holineſs prefides, dreſſed 
in his pontifical habit, and ſeaced upon a 
chair of cloth of gold, placed upon a throne 
covered with ſcarlet : The cardinal priefh 
and biſhops fit on his right hand, and the 
cardinal deacons on his left: The other pre- 
lates, prothonotaries, auditors of the rotr, 
and other officers, fit upon the ſteps of the 
throne, the other courtiers fit upon the 
ground, ambaſſadors on the right, and the 
fiſcal advocates, or thoſe for the exchequer 
and confiſtory, behind the cardinal biſhops ; 
It is here that cauſes are pleaded before the 
pope. There is befide this, a ſecret confiflory 
held in # private chamber, called the cham- 
ber of pope Gay, where the pope s throne is 
only two ſieps high: None but the curdinah 
are admitted here, whoſe votes are taken at 
every debate: The bulls for b ſhopricks or 
»bbies are — paſſed, till they ate allowed 
in this cen 
CONSO Ci v. ) to unite amicably in ſo- 
ciety with others, 
CONSO/LABLE (A.] that is capable of, oc 
may be comforted. 
CONSOLA'TION {$.) the giving eaſe in af- 
ſuction, the admiviſtering comſott in diſtreſs. 
CONSO/LE (S.) in Architecture, the prop, 
brackets, or ſupports, that ſuſtain a coc- 


n ce, &c. 
CONSO LI DATE (V.) to heal, cloſe up, ot 
make whole. | 
CONSOLIDA'TION (S.) the mending frac+ 
tures, the healing wounds, the hardening and 
uniting of broken bones; in Lew, the uni- 
tngtwo benefices into one. 


deliver ſomething from one perſon to an- 
other; in Trad., it is the (eading good from 


conformity and in Mofick, the agreement 
of a grave and an acute tone, compounded 
* = 2 


CONSP1 
ol ſom 
CONSP} 


CON 
ſuch a a, as to be mu | 
— to the ear 3 al the jingle of chym. 


ing poetry. <> Abi | 
CONSONANT (A.) agreeable, conformable, | 


and , 200 8 | 
CONSONANT 8.) any one of the letters in 


the alphabet that produces no ſaund without 


the addition vor help of a vowel along with it 


CO'NSORT (S.) a companion or fellow, one 
who is a partaker in the 


the wife of a king or prince; alſo the per 
formance of a piece of muſick, confiftiog 
of various parts. 
CONSORT (V4 to accompany or have fel- 
CONSPICUITY or CONSPI/CUOQUSNESS 
(S.] the natural plainneſs, remackableneſs, 
or eafineſs of any thing to be ſeen, known, 


or underſt@od, | 


CONSPICUOUS (A.) chat is viſible, plain, 


or eaſy to be ſeen ; alſo one very eminent 


for his (kill in any particular art or ſcience, 
or for any noted actions good or bad. 
CONSPI'RACY (S.) the plotting, combining, 
or uniting of ſeveral perſons together to d 
a particular act; commonly taken in an ii 
ſenſe, as to raiſe a rebellion, &c. . 
CONSPVRATOR (.) a plotter or contrive: 
vf ſome miſchief againſt a prince or ſtate, 
CONSPIRE (V.) to conſult, contrive, and 
agree together; commonly meant to do mii | 
chief along or together with ſome others, 
CO/NSTABLE (S.] an officer underſtood ir 
various manners. 
Lord High Conflable of England, was for- 
merly an hereditary officer of the crown 
but now is diſuſed ; it was bis bufineſs, to 
ſee that the peace of the nation was not diſ- 
tur ed, both in peace and war ; He had alfe 
power to try perſons for high treaſon, anc! 
had the regulations of trials by combat, and 
other matters relating to the field, either 
within or without the kingdom In France, 
the conflable has under his command all the 
officers in the army, of what quality ſoever 
they be. In Germary, the cegfable is the 
maſter of the horſe. From the conflables ot 
England are derived thoſe inferior officers, 
the c:nflabler of hundreds and franchiſes, called. 
biyb conflables, and the conflablas of pariſhes, 
who are to take care, that the peace be duly 
kept within their ſeveral diflrifs, and have 
the charge of taking up ang carrying offen. 
ders to priſon, or wherever tHe the juſtice, 
before, whom they are carried, ſhall order 
In many places of England and Mali, the 
governors of cafiles, &c. are ſtill called con- 
— a3 the conflable of the Tower, '&c. 
NSTANCY (S.).3 „ unmoveable reſo. | 
tation of mind! Me to wade thro 
all difficulties, and ſoffer the ſevere tor 
ments, rather than forfake or deny the inte 
reſt or aff r a perſon has profefſ*dly owned 


"as to be muſical and 


me condition or, 
eſtate, and by way of eminence applied to, 


1 


CON... 
| moveable adherence to 2 or thing. 
CONSTELLA'TION (S.) a number of ſtars, 

that form the imaginary figure of ſome thing 
or creature, that the aftronomers have di- 
vided them tnto. | 

CONSTERNA'TION s.) the ae, fear 
or horror a perſon is thrown into, by bearing 
ee extraordina iy ot ea - 
a mitous. 

CO'NSTIPATE (V.) to ſtop, cram, or hud- 
dle together; to thicken, or eontraQt into 
leſs room. 

CONSTIPA'TION (S.) the thruſting into ia 
room, or more cloſely uniting the pactic'es 
of any body, than they were before. 


| CONSTV/TUENT (S.) an eſſential part that 


compoſes any thing. 

CO'NSTITUTE (V.) to appoint, ordain, 
make, or impower, ' | 
CONSTITU'TION (S.) the ſettled or funda- 
mental |aws, orders, or decrees of a ſtate, 
according to which all the members thereof 
are to govern or behave themſelves ; alſo the 
habit, ſtate, or condition of a man's body, 
as to health or fickneſs ; alſo a deed or lin- 
ſtrument to impower a perſon to do or per- 
form a certain office, and receive the ſalary 
or reward annexed to it; alſa a book attri- 
buted by ſome to St. Clement, containing a 
collection of ſeveral orders and regulations 
ſaid to be made by the apoſtles, therefore are 
called the apoſtolical conflitutions, but theſe 
are moſt generally rejected. ; ' 
CONSTRA'IN (V.) to force, compel, with- 

hold or oblige... | 
CONSTRAINT (S.) compulſion, force, vie- 
lence, or reſtraint, | , 
CONSTRI'CTION (S.] the crouding, con- 
traQing, or forcing the parts of a body cloſer 
together, to fit it for condenſation. 
CONSTRU'CTION (s.) the diſpoſing of 
words according to the rules of grammar; 
alſo the ſenſe ar meaning one perſon puts 
upon the words or actions of another; alſo 
the manner of drawing a geometrical ſcheme 
or figure, | 

Cori of Equation, is the reducing 
a known equation into lines and ſchemes, 
whereby the truth of the canon, role, or e- 


| - quation may be demonſtrated geometrically. 
CO/SSTRUE or CO'NSTER (V.) to explain, 
* lay open, or make clear; and pecutaily ap- 
| lied to the method uſed in ſchocls to teach 


perſons Latin, Greek, Cc. 
CONSUBSTA/NTIAL: (A.] that is- of the 
ſame nature or ſubſtance with another, 
CONSUBSTANTIA'TION (S.) the rendering 
a body of the ſame nature or ſubſtance with 
ſome other; it js alſo a term applied to the 
euchariſt, and differs from tranſubſtamiation 
in this; that the profeſſors, of tranſubſtan- 
tiation hold, that bread ard wine taken at 
the ſacrament, is the ſame numerical and 
identical body and blood, which Cheitt in his 


Or A) firm, refolute, tree, un- 


human Nate poffeſſed ; who as thoſe whs aſe 
M fort 


CON 
fert the doctrine of * erg are of 
opinion, that the bread and wine are as 
© really bread and wine after conſecration, as 
it was before.; but hy the conſecration it is 
become as efficacious to the ſalvation of man- 
kind, as Chriſt's own body, which ſuffered 
upon the croſs, would be, provided the com- 
© municints were actually to eat or ſwallow it. 
EO'NSUL (S.) the name of the principal ma- 
giſtrate among the Romans ; t were the 
cChiet of the Senate, commanded the Repub. 
lick's armies, and were ſupreme judges of the 
controverſies between the citizens; tho? by 
the Valerian law, the party aggrieved might 
; | from their ſentence to the people, e- 
. ſpecially if the life of the citizen was con- 
© ecrned; Alſo an officer eftabliſhed by virtue 
of a commiſſion from any prince, in foreign 
© countries, to facilitate and diſpatch buſineſs, 
and to protect the merchants of the nation 
he repreſented ;_ to him alſo the merchants 
- refer their diſputes in wee? to Fes 
without any further proceſs or appeal. 
CO/NSULAR (A.) of or belunging tc a conſul 
© or his office. 


CONSULT (V.) to aſk advice, to think de- 
_ liberately, to examine thoroughly into the 


foundation of a thing. 


CONSULTA'TION (S.) the aſking advice of 


another ; alſo the calling a number of per- 
© ſons together to give their opinions upon 
/ ,. ſome extraordinary affair. 

CONSU'ME (V.) to waſte, Ceſtroy, or pine 

away to diminiſh, ſpend, ſquander, or decay. 
CONSU'MMATE (A.) quite compleat or per- 

ſect, thoroughly accompliſhed the buſi- 

"neſs a perſom undertakes. 


CO'NSUMMATE V.) to perfect, compleat, 
_ finiſh, or end a thing. 5 
CONSUMMA'TION * the compleating, 
perſecting. or ending of a thing. 
CONSU/MPTION (S.] the continual waſting, 
_ weaing away, or growing leſs ; in Phy/ich, 
that ciſesſe that renders a perſon's body un- 
it to digeſt the food regularly, which occa- 
- Gons >, xontinual decay, eſpecially of the 
muſcular parts ; alſo the demand there is for 
any commodity, whether to be fent abroad, 
or uſed at home, diſtinguiſhed by the terms 
of foreign and home conſumption 
NSU'MPTIVE (A.) in a waſti | 
cliving condition, particularly ſpoken of thoſe 
perſons, that are aQually in, or inclined to 
dhe diſtemper called the conſumption. _ * 
gONTACT-(S.) the touching of ſome other 
thing z in Mathematichs, the points and an- 
gles of contact are thoſe, where one line, an- 
„or body, touches another; upon which 
jet ſeveral learned diſcourſes have been 
writ by Dr, Falls, Dr. Mara, and ſeve- 
ral others. | 


Wog or de- 


CON 
| [the fiek perſon, and which frequently 
hold of, and affect a healthy e e 
CONTA'GIOUS (A.) any thing that is apt to 

iofeR or detriment « 77 
CONTAIN (V.) to bold, inclofe, compre. 
hend, or keep within a certain lirvit, boun. 

dry. 772 | | 
CONTA'MINATE (V.) to defile, or render 
impure, , 
CONTAMINA'TION (s.) the polluting, de. 
filing, or rendring common and impure, 
what ſhou'd be kept ſacred, properly ſpoken 
of the marriage bed. F 
CONTE'MN (V.) to flight, deſpiſe, or fet a 
naueht; to render ridiculous, or of no value, 
CON'TEMPLATE (v.) to look, think, or 

meditate upon 4 to conſider thoroughly, and 
examine perfectſy. 
CONTEMPLA'TION (S.) a thorough and 
ſtrict thinking and confidering upon every 
part and circumſtance of a thing or action, 
and particularly the wonderful works of 
God, with a religious reverence. 
CONTE'MPLATIVE (A.) one addicted of 
inclined to ſtudy upon, or well weighing 4 
ſubje@ or thing, 
CONTEMPORARY or COTE'MPORARY 
(S.) a perſon that lives at, or in the ſame 
time with another, 
CONTE'MPT (S.) ſcorn, diſdain, or rejed. 


ing a thing, g 5 
IBLE (A.) urworthy of belief, 


CONTE'MPT 
that deſerves to be rejected, ſcorned, or de. 
ſpiſed ; baſe, mean, vile, and of no value. 
CONTE MPTUOUS (A) ſcornſul, ſlighting, 
diſdainful, diſceſpectiul, reproachſul. 
CONT'EMPTUOUSLY (Part.) in a ſbghting, 
diſdainful, diſreſpectſul manner. 
CONTE/ND (V.) to ſtrive or endeavour, to 
diſpute or quarrel with. 
CONTENT (8.) ſatisſaction or well-pleaſed- 
neſs ; alſo the area or ſuperficial meaſurt of 
a thing; alſo the capacity or ſolid meaſure of 
a thing; alſo the wares contained in a call, 
bale, &c. 
CONTENT (A.) ſatisfied, pleaſed, or acqu- 
eſcing with that one has or receives. 
CONTENT (V.) to pay a perſon for his | 
bour to his ſatisfaQtion, 
CONTENTA'TION or CONTE'NTMEN? 
(S.) fatisfation or eaſneſs of mind; tit 


ſame with contentedneds. 
CONTENTION (S.) as carneft endeayour d 
friving for a thing ; alſo quarrelſomneG. 
CONTE'NTIOUS (A.) of a quarre:fome, it 
leſs, litigious diſpoſition. 
CONTENTS (S.) the heads or ſubjecti up! 
which a book or other matter iy wrote. 
CONTEST (s.) ficife, diſpute, controver! 


or quarrel, 


CONTA'GION S.) the infection or dangerous 
_ conſequence of a d.ſcaſc that ſpreads or com- 
—_ itſelf ſrom one IS to another, 


— 


the effluyia or ſteams Ks emitted by 


4 


CONTEST (V.) to diſpute, vrrangle, qur 
rel, oppoſe, or find fault with, 
CONTE'STABLE (A.) that may be dſp!" 
found fault with, ex diſappraved z.alſo wer 
man's tle to 80 late, Ge, js nr 


CON 

rO/NTEXT (8) a portion or paragraph in 
any book keel. that lies near to an 

other, whereby it is explained, or the ſenſe 


inſerred, which withnut ſuch compariſon 


- was doubtful ; "particularly ſpoke of the ſa- 
(criptures. CT} TR FRM 
CONTE'XTURE (S.) the compoting, making 
- op, of joining together of a diſcourſe or 
other matter or thing. | 
CONTIGNA'TION (S.) in Archirefure, the 
laying rafters together, and _ flooring. 
CONTIGUHTY” or CONTVGUOUSNESS 
($.) the touch or -nearneſs of two or more 
pay | 


tin bodies. , , 
CONTIGUOUS (A.) that touches, or is near 


angles have one letz common to them both, 
they are called contigs or adjacent angles, 
CO'NTINENCE or CO'NTINENCY (S.) the 
forbearing or abſtaining from all forbidden 
or unlawful ' pleaſures, and particularly it 
means chaſtify of body. #1, 
CONTINENT (A.) one that is abſtemious, 
virtuous and chaſte. - | 
CONTINENT (s.) a main land not inter- 
rupted by the ſea, in opposition to iſland, 
that is ſurrounded with it: The terraqueous 
globe is common} ydivided into two continents ; 
the firſt, called the old continent, comprehend» 
Europe, Afia and Africa; the ſecond, called 
the new, takes in the two America's, north 


, end ſouth, The old cantinent js allo called 

* the upper continent, from a vulgar opinion 

0 that it poſſeſſes the upper part of the globe. 

85 CONTYNGENCE or CONTI'NGENCY (s.) 

whatever happens caſually, unſoreſeenly, 

555 without, or contrary to expectation. 

CONTI'NGENT(A.) that happens by chance, 

* caſual, that may and may not he; alſo the 

quota or ſhare that falls to any perſon upon 

les, making a dwion: Thus we ſay, that each 

ihe prince of Germany, in time of war, is to 
re furniſh ſo many men with ſo much money | 

caſk, and ammunition for his centrapent. The 

kings of Great Hritais and Pruſſia are obliged 


by the treaty of Hanover, to ſurnilh their 
contingents, as fiefs of the empire, tho" they 
are at war with it, 94 


CONTINGENT LINES.)-in Dis he, is 


JEN! line which croſſes the ſubſtile at right angles; 

j "FE it is ſometimes uſed in the fame ſenſe with 
a tangent, | - 

out a CONTI'NGENT USE (s.) in Law, is an 

els, " limited in a conveyance, which may or may 

e,! not happen, according to the contingency 
expreſſed in the limitation of ſuch uſe. 

. PONTINUAL (A ) without intermiſſion, al. 


ways, without ceſſation. 
CONTINUAL CLAIM s.) in Law, a claim 
made from time to time, within every year 
and day, to lands or other things, that can- 
not be attained without danger; ſo if a 
man be diſſeiz'd of land, into which he can- 
not enter without fear of beating, he is to 


' ſome other thing ; ſo in Geometry, when two 


CON 
tunity once # year, as long as he lives, by 
which means he leaves the rit he of entry to 
his heir. FEE , 
CONTUNUANZE (S.) the duration, lafting- 
neſs, or length of a thing; in Law, it 
the propagation or adjourment 'of a cauſe 
or matter to the next aſſizes, or other pro- 


1 


per opportunity. | 
CONTINUE (Vg to hald or keep on in the 
ame courſe or order, to purſue or perſevere 
to the laft. r gat 
CONTIUNUED (A.). uninterrupted, without 
being divided, broke or left off; fo in Mu- 
fick, the thorough baſs, or that which goes 
thro* or along with every part, is called the 
continued baſs ; in Philoſophy, thoſe are called 
continued bodies, that are compleat and per- 
feft without any breaches or interruptions ; 
in Mathematichs, thoſe quantities that are in- 
tire are called continued quantities, 
CONTINUITY (S.) the joining or connect - 
ing of the ſeveral parts of any whole thing. 
CONTO'RSION (S.) the wreſting or pulli 
| the members of the body out of their natu- 
ral poſture, 
CO'NTOUR (S.) the outlines or ſketch of a 
picture, both in painting or graving. 
CONTOU'RNE (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 
beaſt has his face to the finifter ſide of the 
eſchutcheon, they being always ſuppoſed to 
look to the dexter ũdde, unleſs” it be other- 
wiſe exprefſed, AA 
CONTOURNIATED MEDALLIONS (s.) 
with Azliquaries, are ſuch as are ſtruck with 
» hollownefs all round, which leaves 2 gircle 
on each fide ; the figures likewiſe have but 
little relieva ia compariſon with the other 
medallions. 74 
CONTRA (S.) on the other or contrary fide, 
a term much uſed in merchants accompta, 
where, when any account or perſon has been 
| charged with a debt, to ſettle how much is 
due from it or him, they enquire' what he 
has delivered or paid, with which they ere - 
dit the contra or oppoſite fide of the account, 
and then adjuſtit, by ſubſtraQing the amount 
of the leſſer fide out of the amount of the 
greater, aids F | | 
CO'NTRABAND (A.) unlawful and forbid- 
den wares, ſuch as any fate or nation will 
hot ſuffer to be imported or exported. 
CO'NTRACT (S.) an agreement or bargain 
made either by word or deed, confiſting of 
certain articles to be done and performed. 
CONTRA'CT (V.) to article or agree to do 
or pay certain conditions or ſums ; alſo to 
get a habit of practice, or of doing fome- 
thing, particularly to get ſome di ; alſo 
to ſhorten or compriſe a long matter or bock 
into a leſs compaſs. 
CON TR A'CTEDNESS (S.) the being drawn 
into 2 ſmall or narrow compaſs; 
or brevity. * , 
CONTRA/CTIBLE (A,) that may be drawn 


| 


 vontigue his right of entry at the beſt oppor- | 


up, ſpoken ot certain muſcles of the body 
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CON 


alſo any hook, inftrument, or letter, that 
may be abbreviated, or made ſhorter. 
CONTRA'CTILE (S. ) a property with which 
ſome bodies are endowed, that after they are 
extended, they contract themſelves into the 
ſame ſpace it poſſeſſed before. 
CONTRA CTION (8. ) a drawing up or cloſe 
toge: her; alſo the writing words by parts, as 
Wm. tor Williom, Bp. for Brfpep, Fe. 
CONTRADICT {V.) to oppoſe, gamſay, or 
ſhew a perſon to be erroneous. ++ 
CONTRADICTION (S.) oppufition, or gain- 
Jrying of another. 
CONTRADTCTIOUS (A.) of a reſtleſs and 
gainſaying diſpoſition, apt to find fault with, 
and oppoſe others, 


CONTRADICTORY , (A.) that oppeſes. or | 


contradicts the aw that is ipconditent with 
itſell. 

CONTRADISTI'NCTION (S.) à diftinguiſh- 
ing on the other fide, or in oppoſition ee 


thing. 

CONTRAFI'SSURE (8. ) in Sorpey is when 
the fide of the ſkull i» cracked, that is oppo- 
ite to the blow received. 

CONTRA-HARMO/NI-AL PROPORTION 
(S.) is when; three terms or numbers are ſo 

- related; that the difference of the firſt and 
- ſeconi{is to the difference of the ſecond and 

third, as the third term is to the firſt, as 3, 


54.6, where 4 1: 6 
CONTR A-INDICA'TION (8. \ in Pbyſet, is 


ben the patient has ſome ſymptoms, that? 
forbid ſuch-a method of cure, as would be 
. otherwiſe proper; at, if he vomits blood, 


although his diſtemper might require vomit- 

ing, yet it is improper to apply it. 

CONTRA-MURE (S.) an out wall buile a- 
bout the Wall of a city, Ke. 

do NTRAPOSITION “s. a placing or put- 

;. ting-one-argy vent or thing oppotte or con- 

tray to another; 

CONV RA/ALES (S+) things of oppoſite or dif. 
ferent nature, as ſoft and hard, &. | 
CONTRARLETY ($:)-oppcfition or diſagree- 

ment between two or more things. 
CONTRARY (A) of -a different or oppoſite 
nature, d.ſpolition, or intereſt, 
CO'NTRAST-(S.3-<rfferent pomion or oppo- 
btion z and; ia Painyng, it is the regular 
difpofing the figures and parts of which the 
Sholes compoſed, fo as: to look” natural, 
*,, pleafing, -avd delightful. a 
CONTRAValLATION (S.) a trench guard- 
ed with es parapet, made by the befiegers 
round a place; to ſecure themſelves, and ſtop 
the ſall;es of the gariſon. 
CONTRAVE/NE (V.) to break 1 or 
n to an agteement, , or 
arg2in 
CONTRAVENTION (S.) the uQting contra- 
ty to the articles and conditions of an 2 
2 z the omitting the execution of a 
as. 
CONTRA YERVA (S.) a Peravias — 
* 


CON 
dowed with the virtue of reſiſting. 


good in moſt epidemick diſeaſes, eſpecially 
the plague, {mall pox, and meaſles. 


CONTRIBUTARY A.) that. pays contriby. 


F *. 
thing 2 
CONTRIBUTE (V.) to pay, or help towards co 
the defraying à certain expence in conjunc- p 
tion with others ; alſo to give any aſſiſtance co 
towards the forwarding, promoting, or im- b 
proving of a thing. de 
CONTRIBUTION (S.) the payment of each 2 
perſon's quota in any common expence ; alſo pa 
' ſum paid by a town taken ina flege, to the fk 
enemy, to prevent their being plundered. CON 
CONTxT'TE (A.) one that is very forrowful toy 
or penitent for his fins or offences committed CON 
againſt God's commands, ſui 
CONTRYTION- 8.) that noble, true, and Val 
fincere (orcow for fin, that ſprings from love tur 
to God, and not fear of puniſhment, Par 
CON TRI'VANCE (S.) the ingenuity or capa- cha 
city ot à perſon'to project vr lay down pro- fag: 
per methods to do any thing; alſo the man- e 
| ner or way of doing it; alſo the thing itſelf, CON 
CONTRI'VE (v.) to invent, project, or lay ſary 
down methods to act or do things by. CON 
CONTROL (V.) to examine into accounts, the 
to overlook or inſpect; alſo to contradid, op- un 
poſe, di app ove, cenſure. or find fault with, CONV 
CONTRO'LIER (8. an officer appointed to relig 
' examine into publick accounts, to prevent thoſt 
frauds being committed z of which there are the | 
many forts, as, uſed 
Controller of the Hamper, an officer who for a 
gives daily attendance on the lord chancellor CONV] 
| in term and ſeal time 2 This officer takes all Contr, 
c kings ſealed from-the clerte of the hamper, perſo 
encloſed in leather bags, and notes the juſt parlia 
number and effect of all things ſo received, out th 
| and enters them in a'book, with all the du- 
ties belonging to the king, and other officers Wo... 
| from the ſame, and charges the clerk of the ONVE 
| hamper with them. afſemb 
| + Controlier of the Pipe, an officer of the ex. 8 ar 
chequer, ho writes out ſummons twice « VE“ 
year to raiſe the farms and debts of the pipe ; 155 ta e 
befides which there are the controller of the W 
5 *·1ů. king's houſhold, navy, mint, ex. — 
ciſe, &c 
CONTROVERSIAL (A.) belonging: to di- cone f 
putes, wrangles, or quarrels, - 8 E 
CO'NTROVERSY (s. j . dipute or debate, (.) ſue 
a quartel of la ſuit, _ ot 
CO'NTROVERT v.) to argue upon a fub- they 
ject both/for and-againſt, to diſpute, or rai'e © 2 — 
ſcruples or difficulties. E'R 
CO'NTROVERTED (A.) ſomething in di- . 
pute, undetermined, or not adjuſted. x cor 
CONTUMACIOU3 (A. of a ftubborn, ſelſ- Tue root 
willeq, or rebelhous diſpofiticn, — be fo 
CO'NTUMACY. (s.) fiubhornneſs, refolute- nd...» 
ne's, ſell- willedne ſe, rebellion z in the Lot ERS 
the not appearing in court to anſwer the com. CONVER 
| plaint made by one perſon againſt another, " 4 Ry 
called „ Wi 


CON 


| coftumacy, which is 
T7 perſon — convict by an outlaw. 


ry, &c, 

CONTUMPE/LIOUS (A.) angry, reproachful, 
a»ffrontive, diſreſpectful, abuſive. 

CONTU/MELY (S.) an affront, abuſe, or re- 

ach, 

CONTU'SION (S.) a beating, bruifing, or 
blunting 3 in Chymifiry, a reducing to pow- 
der by pounding with a mortar ; in Surgery, 

- a bruiſe that breaks the continuity of the 
parts of the fleſn or bones, tho“ the externa! 
kin does not appear cut or fractured. 

coNVENE (V.) to call, aſſembie, or gather 
together; alſo to meet or come together. 

CONVE'NIENCE or CON VE'NIEN CV (s.) 
ſuitableneſs, fitneſs, properneſs ; alſo ad 

, benefit, or pleaſure ; in Architec- 

ture, it is the proper diſpoſing the ſeveral 

rts of a building, fo as to anſwer or dif 

charge the ſeveral offices to the beſt advan- 

tage, without interrupting or interſering with 
one another, | 

CONVENIENT (A.) uſeful, pleaſant, neceſ- 
ſary and advantageous, \ 

CO'NVENT (S.) a monaſtery, or houſe for 
the reception of thoſe/ who make religiou- 
vows, of either ſex, f 

CONVE'NTICLE (S.) a private afſembly for 
religious worſhip, particularly applied to 
thoſe that differ in forms or doctrine from 
the eſtabliſhed and national way generally 
uſed ; alſo an illegal meeting together, tho 
for a very innocent purpoſe, 

CONVENTION (S.) an agreement, treaty, 
contract or bargen between two or more 
perſons ; alſo an aſſembly of the great men, 
parliament, or eſtates of a realm held with 
out the king's writ upon ſome very extraor- 
dinary occafion, ſuch as the king's abdicating 
the throne at the Revolution in 1688, &c, 

CONVE'NTIONAL (A.) that belongs to an 
aſſembly, that is done in conformity to cer- 
tain articles of agreement. 

CONVE'NTUAL (A) relating or appertain- 
ing to @ convent or retired company of re- 
ligious perſons. 

CONVE/NTUALS S.) fuch perſons as live 
retiredly upon account of religion, whether 
nuns, friars, &c, 

CONVE/RGENT or CONVE'RGING RAYS 
(S.) ſuch as go from divers parts or points 
in an objeR, inclining towards one another 
ull they meet in a point, where they croſs, 
or become divergent. 

CONVE/RGING SERIES (S.) an Algehraico 
term for thoſe numbers that are found out, 
aud continually approximate towards the 
true root of a ſurd quantity, Which can ne- 
ver be found abſolutely, but yet ſo near, that 
no aſſhgn ble quantity ſhall be wanting. 
CONVE/RSABLE (A.) pleaſant, good- hu. 

moured, free, eaſy of acceſs, ſociable, 

CO/NVERSANT (A.) killed in art or ſci 


again, | 


| 


| 


ence, well acquainied with a perſon or 


CON 
thing, frequently in the company, practice : 
or ſtudy of s perſon, art, or thing. 


CONVERSA'TION (S.) diſcourſe among ſe- 


veral perſons, general behaviour, intercourſe 


or ſociety, 


CONVERSE (v.) to talk, diſcourſe, conſult, 


or correſpond with one vr more perſons by 
ſpeech or writing. 


CONVERSE (S.) the cor trary or oppoſite to 


ſome other thing or propofition ; in Gecme- 

try, a propofition is ſaid to be the converſe of 

another, when we take the concluſion mode 

from the firſt, and make a ſuppoſition of it, 

and from thence conclude what was firit 

propoſed : Thus it is d:monſtrated, that f 
the angles of any figure are equal, the ſides 

are fo ; alſo the converſe of this is, that if 

the files of any figure are equal, the angles 

are alſo equal. 


CONVE/RSION (S.) the changing, altering, 


or applying a thing to a different purpoſe or 
ule ; alſo the turning away from evil to 
good, but generally meant of the bringirg 
over a perſon from a corrupt or falſe faith to 
the true one; alſo the changing the order of 
the 'erms in a logical propoſition, whereby 
the ſubje& becomes the predicate, and the 
predicate the ſubject, without any alteration 
in either; as, Wine is not water, Water is 
not wine. 

 Conwe: fen of an Equation, in Algebra, is 
when either part or the whole of it being in 


fractions, it is reduced to one common de- 


nominator, which is expunged, and the 
operation performed only by the numerators 
brought into whole quantities, 


CO/NVERT (S.) a proſelyte, or one that em- 


braces another religion, contrary to what 
he beſore profeſſed, as a Jew or Heathen 
becoming 4 Chriſtian, &c, 


CONVE'RT (V.) to appropriate 2 thing to 


one's own uſe; to change or turn one thing 
into another, as a coat into a pair of 
breeches, &. alſo to bring over or convince 
a perſofi of the errors in one opinion ot per- 
ſuaſion of religion, to embrace and profeſs 
the truths of another, as from thoſe of 
Heatheniſm to Chiſtianity, from Popery to 


Proteſtantiſn, &. 
CONVE'RTIBLE (A.) that may be changed, 


or turned into another ſhape, ſorm, or opi- * 
nion, differing from the pre ent. 


oO NVE X (A.) the outũde rifing and bending / 


of any globular thing downwards, 


CONVE/XITY {S.) the external roundneſs or 


portuber ancy of any globe, &c. 


CONVE'Y (V.) to carry any thing from one 


perſon or place to another, or to transfer 
the right or property of one perion to ano- 
ther by writing, &c. 


CONVE'YANCE (S.) carriage; and in Law, 


the deed or inſtcument by which the pro- 
peity or right of one perſon is juſtly or le- 
gally made over or transferred to ar other. 


tha 


CONVE'YANCER (S.) a Law term c 
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thoſe who! are ſkilſul in, and practiſe that 
part of the law, ur. the miking thoſe 
- deeds or inftruments that belong to convey. | 
* ancing eſtates from one perſan ot family to 
another, - 

CONVICT (S.) —— by the verdiR off 
Aa found guilty of any crime. 

— Conor, are ſuch as are found | 

y of not conforming to the church ot 

| England, all which, in the Law, art ter d 

popiſn recuſants, tho? they are by profe ſſion 
nt diſſenters. 

CONVYCT (v.) to prove a perſon gvilty of 
crime or miſdemeanour. 

CONVICTION (s) the finding a perſon guil- 
ty of an offence ; aiſo the firſt Nate of tepen 
tance, wherein a finner percerves his error. 

CONVI'NCE (V.) to prove, make plain, or 
ſhew a perſon the truth or falihood of ſ..me 
"thing in diſpute, of which before he was 
wholly ignorant, doubtful, or miſtaken in. 

CONU'NDRUM (s.) 'a pleaſant, witty, face- 
tious, drolling expreſſhon, word, or ſen- 
tence ; 2 pun, &c, 

CONVOCA'TION (S.) a fyncd or general af. 
ſembly of all the clergy in this nation, con 
vened by the king's writs to conſult of af 
ſairs relating to the church, which are di- 
rected to the archbiſhop of each province, 
requiring him to ſummon all the biſhops, 


deans, - archdeacons, &c. upon which the 


archbiſhop directe his mandate to his dean 
provincial, firſt citing him peremptorily, 

then willing him in like manner to cite the 
biſhops, & c. dire cting bim, that one — 
from a cathedral and collegiate church, and 
ewo for the body of the inferior clergy of 
each dioceſe, is ſufficient, It is divided into 
two houſes or bodies, called the upper and 
lower ; the upper for Canterbury, confiſts of 
22 biſhops, of which the archbiſhop is pre- 
fdent z and the lower houſe of 22 deans, 
24 prebendaries, 54 archdeacons, and 44 
clei ks; matters are fiift propoſed in the up 
— houſe, and communicated to the lower 

ſe ; all the members of both houſes have 

the ſame privileges for themſeives and menia] 
ſervants, as the members of parliament have, 
during the time of their ſeffion, 


C0 0 

| ſhips, Sc. — aing (nun-0ng place & 

another, eſpecially about mercentile affairs, 
CONU'SANT (A.] knowing, or underſtanding 
if, or being privy to an affair. 
CONVU'LSION (S.) a continued, i 
contraction of any part of the body, which 
_ uſed to meve by the direction of the will; 
alſo any violent eruption, earthquake, of 
ſubter raneous diſorder ; alſo ſuddenrrebellions 
or comme tions in a Nate. 
CON VU'LSIVE (A.) that celates, belongs or 
is inclined fo a contraction of thoſe muſciy 
or parts, whoſe uſual} motion is directed by 
the will. 
CO'NWAY (S.) in Cornerwonſbire, in Nortl- 
Wale: ; this is the pooreſt and plesſanteſt 

-wn in all this e »untry for its bigneſs, beirg 
ſeated on the bunks of a fine navigable liver, 
which is a noble harbour for ſhips, were 
there any trade to invite them there, the 
fiream being both deep and ſaſe, and the t- 
ver very broad ; this town has a ſmall mar- 
ket weekly on Saturday, and is 174 com- 
puted miles from London, 
COO (V.) to make a noiſe like pigeons, to 
court, or be familiar with a perſon of a con. 
trary ſex. 
COOK (V.) to dreſs, prepare, or make 2 
thing ready; ſometimes to garniſh or ſet a 
thing off ſpeciouſly * words, or other - 
wiſe to deceive or amu 
COOK (S.) a perſon that makes it a buſineſs or 
trade to dreſs — for others. 


COOL (V.) to abete or allay che degree of 
ee eee 
anger, rage, or 

COOL (A.) of a moderate or temperate de- 
'gree of warmth or coldne ſo, rather inclina- 
ble to cold than heat. 

COO'LNESS (S.) a temperature of body or 
mind, a commendable ſedateneſs, free from 
rage, "paſſion, and prepoſſeſſion; a fitne(s 
to examine into the truth or falſhood of a 
thing; alſo an indifferency ſor, or diſlike cf 
a perſon or thing. 

COOM (S.) ſoot which gathers over the mouth 


CONVO'KP'or CO'NVOCATE (v.) to call 


or afſemble together, to conſult what is pro 
per to be done upon ſome publicle affair, 

CONVOLU'TION (S.) a twining, rolling 
wrapping, or folding of one thing about 
—_— as vines, hops, &c, upon or about 


poles. 

CO'NVOY (S$.) a guard or protection againſt 
robbers, particularly ſpoken of thoſe —_ of 
war that guard or protect trading 
chant ſhips, who, by reaſon of — load 
ing, few hands, and vnprovidedne's of arms 
end ammunition, are not in a condition to 
help or defend themſelves, either againſt pi 
rates or other enemies. 


CONVOY (V.) to guard, protect or 00 


of an oven alſo a mixture with which the 

; axel-trees of carts and coaches are anointed, 

to make them run freely, and to prevent 
| their firing by the rapidity of their motion; 
alſo the name of a meaſure whoſe quantity it 
four buſhels. 

OOP (S:) a fort of a cage or priſon where 
; fow!s are kept to ſatten; and Metapboricaly, 
| any narrow, inconvenient or ſtraight place, 

or place of confinement. 
COOP (v.) to put into a cloſe or inconvenient 
place, to confine or ſhut up. 

OOPEE' (S.) the name of a ſtep in dancing. 

OO/PER (S.) a perſon that makes tubs and 
+ veſſels of capacity for containing 1,quor, 


> packing up goods, Se. ths * | CO- 
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E 0P. 
60-O'PERATE (V.) to aſſt, to work toge- 
ther with ſome other perſon or thing, to 
unite the flrength, power and (kill of two 
or more perſons or things, for the producing 
a certain effect. 

CO-OPERATION (S.) working with or a(- 
fiſting of another, | 

CO-OPERA'TOR (S.) a fellow-helper, a 
companion or affiſtane, 

cO.-ORDIN ATE (A.) of the ſame or equal 
degree, rank, or order. ; | 

coor (S.) a water-fowl, ſometimes called a 
moor- hen. 

COP (S.) the top of a thing; alſo the tuft or 
bunch of feathers that grows upon ſome 
birds heads, 

CO/PAL 8.) a gun of an agreeable ſmell, re- 
ſembling incenſe, brought from New Spain ; 
it oozes out from inciſions made in the bark 
of a large tree, much after the manner that 
the water iſſues out of a vine, when cut in 
the ſpring ; it is pringipally uſed in making 
varniſh, 

COPA'RCENERS or COPA'RTNERS (S.) 
any number of perſons that have an equal 
ſhare or intereſt in a joint Rock, for the uſe 
of trade, or are equally concerned or intereſted 
in an eftate or inheritance of their anceſtors. 

COPE (S.) an ornament reaching from the 
ſhoulders to the feet, worn by choriſters, 
when they officiate io ſolemnity z it is alſo 
worn by the Romiſb b.ſhops, and other or- 
dinaries ; alſo the higheſt part or top of any 
thing, as the top or ſlanting part of a.wall 
is called the coping, Cc. allo a Mining term 
for the farm or duty paid for ore raiſed in 
the king's field in Der byſbire; alſo the name 
of a bargain or contract to raiſe ore at a cer- 
tain price or rate per load. 

COPE V.) to match, compare, equal, en- 
gage, ſtrive, or encounter with. 

COPE'RNICAN SYSTEM S.) the ſyſtem of 
the world, wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed to 
be in the centre, and immoveable, and the 
earth, and the reſt of the planets to move 
round it in elliptical orbits ; the heavens and 
ſtars are here imagined to be at reſt, and 
the diurnal motion, which they ſeem te have 
from eaſt to weſt, is imputed to the earth's: 
motion from weſt to eaſt, 

COPE/RNICUS (S.) an inſtrument contrived 
by Mr. Whifton, for the calculation and ex- 
hibition of eclipſes and the motions of the- 
planets ; it conſiſts of ſeveral concentrical 
circles of wood, upon which are marked 
numbers taken out of the aſtronomical ta- 
bles, correſponding to the ſevera! purpoſes 
abovementioned, and which come very near 
e xactneſs; alſo the name of @ famous aſtro 
nomer, who reſtored the old aſtronomical 
ſyſtem now generally uſed, 

CO'PING (s.] that part of a garden or other 
wall that is built ſlanting, for the water to 

COPIOUS (4 

l (A. extenſive, plentiful 
abounding, } large ; , 


COR 
CO'PIOUSLY (Part.) fully, largely, plantl- 
fully, abundantly. | 
CO/PIOUSNESS (S.) abundance, plenty, of 
reat extenſion, 


8 

CO'PIST (S.) an imitator, a tranſcriber. 

CO'PPER (S.) a very uſeful metal, of which 
ſmall money is coined, and many neceſſary 
inſtruments made, brewers ket= 
tles or coppers, ſo called from the metal 
— are made of; the fineſt ſort of this me- 
tal is called roſe copper, being extraordinarily 
refined, and — ſoft and pure. 

CO'PPERAS (S.) a vitriolick kind of mineral 
found in mines, it is commonly of 2 
green or blue colour, uſed by the dyers to 
prepare and compoſe that liquor with which 
they dye things of a black colour ; alſo a 
principal ingredient in making ink. 

CO'PPICE or COPSE (S.) a ſmall wood con- 
fiſting of underwood, that may be cut at 13 
or! years growth. þ. 

CO'PPLE or CU'PPLE (S.) a crucible or 
melting-pot, in which goldſmiths or refi- 
ners melt and purify their metals. 

CO/PTIC (A.) ſomething belonging to the an- 
cient Egyptian, and particularly their lan- 
guage, mixed with Greet, and wrote in the 
Greek character. 

COPULA'TION (S.) a joining or uniting to- 
gether, particularly ſpoken of the act of ge- 
neration between male and female. 

CO'PULATIVE (A.) that is the inſtrument, 
or ſerves to couple or join things together 
a Grammatical Term, that fignifies ſuch par- 
ticles or words in a language, that tie, join, 
or unite words or ſentences together; in 
Logick, thoſe propofitions are called copula- 
tive, that include ſeveral ſubjects or attribu!es 
joined together by an affirmative or negative 
conjunction. 

COPY (S.) the pattern, imitation, or tran» 
ſcript of any thing. 

CO'PY (V.) to imitate, do, or write after 
another perſon or thing. : 2 

CO'PY-HOLD (S.) a tenure for which the te- 
nant has nothing to ſhew, but the copy of 
the rolls made by the ſteward of the lord's 
court, who, among other things, enrols and 
keeps a regiſter of all ſuch tenants as are 
admitted to any parcel of land or tenement 
belonging to the manor, ard the tranſcript 
is called the copy of the court-roll, which 
the tenant keeps as his evidence, | 

CO/QUET S.) an amorous, tattling, unſettled 
female, a vaſt admirer of herſelf. 

CO'QUETRY (S.) an affeQed carriage or be- 
haviour, efpecially in love matters, pretend- 
ing to be enamoured, &c. till the other party 
complies, and then ſl.ghting or making game 
of them. 

CO'RACLE (S.) a fmall boat uſed upon the 
river Severn by the fiſhermen, ; " 

CORAL (S.) a plant growing at the bottors 


— 


of the ſes, it is ſometimes red, black, and 
white in the ſame branch; it is alſo found 
M4 & green, 


—— — eee 


4 father, tho” in the moſt 


COR 


green, yellow, 'aſh-coloured, ind brown; 
the ends of the branches are plainly nothing 
duet wood, though the other parts are coral, 
from whenee it is concluded, that it is formed 

dy a petrifying juice, and that, like ſome 
- fruits, it is not red till ripe. - | | 
CO'RBAN (S.) among the Jm, was a ſ0- 
lemn vow to be uncharitable, whereby the 

: y laid himſelf under an execration, if 
aſſiſted his friend or neighbqur, even his 
neceſſities, 
was not excepted ; ſometimes it ſigniſies an 


COR 
hard corrupted knob that ſemetimes breeds in 
the fleſh of animal. Wl, 
CORFE or CORFE.CA'STLE (S.) in Dorſet. 
ſhire, a borough-town, ſo called from the 
fine ancient caftle that is in it, governed 
by a mayor, aldermen, &c, the market is 
weekly on Saturdays; among other privi- 
leges, it ſends two members to parliament, 
and thoſe who have ſerved the office of 
mayor, are always after called barons ; it is 
diſtant from Londen 93 computed, and 116 
meaſured miles. 


- effering, gift or preſent made to God or his [COR-HY/DR/AE (S.) a ſtar of the ſecond 


temple; ſometimes the Jews ſwore by cor 
ban, or the thing given or dedicated, which 
practice Chriſt condemns ; ſometimes it 
means the ſeparating or dedicating of a per- 
ſon's ſelf to perform particular religious offi- 
cet z ſometimes it means the treaſury or place 
where the gifts or offerings were kept. 
CO'RBEL (8.) in Forrtifcation, ſmall baſkets 
filled with earth, and placed upon the para- 
pet, ſmall ſpaces being left between them to 
fire thro* upon the enemy; in Archite&ure, 
it is the repreſentation of a baſket, ſome- 
times ſeen upon the heads of the cariatides ; 
alſo the vaſe or tambour ef the. Corinthian 
column ; alſo a ſhort piece of timber placed 


in a wall, with its end ſticking out fix or | 


eight inches, like a ſhouldering-piece, the 
under part of the erd ſticking out is cut in 
form of a boultin, ſometimes an ogive, and 
ſometimes a' face; allo a nich or hollow in 
" a wall to put a ſtatue in. 
CORD (S.) a (mall rope or line; with the Far- 
riers, a finew in a horſe's fore-leg, extending 
- from the ſhackle vein to the griſtle of the 
noſe z in Mac, the ftrings of inſtruments 
| by the vibrations whereof the ſound is occa- 
fioned, by whoſe diviſions the ſeveral ſorts 
of tones are determined ; in Huſbandry, a 
parcel of fire-wood, 4 foot broad and high, 
and $ ſoot long, is called a cord of wood, 
CORDAGE S) all the ſeveral forts of ropes 
made uſe of in ſhipping or other buſineſſes ; 
alſo the neceſſary materials to make them of. 
CORDELIE'RS (S.) monks of the order of 
Se. Frencis, they are the ſame with the Mi 
norities, they wear a coarſe grey cloth with 
a little cowl, and a cloak of the ſame cloth, 
and a rope girdle with three knots, from 
whence they take their name Cordeliers : 
They are. incorporated in the univerſity of 
Dan, and admitted to the degree of doc- 


tors, and are all Scotiſts. 
eORDIAL (S.) a pleaſunt, reviving, phyfi- 


cal liquor, uſed upon occaſion of (woonings, 
+ Faintings, or other depreſſions of the animal 
ſpir its. | 


COYRDIAL (A.) kind, tender, good. natured, 


friendly, fi-ctre, and hearty, &c, 


 CORDWAINER (s.) the ftatute name or 


term for a ſhe maker. 


CORE (S.) the heart, or inmoft part of all 


ſorts of ſruit, that contains the ſeed ; alle 2 
” k | : , 


— in the heart of the conſtellation 

ra, 

CO'RIANDER (S.) the ſeed of a plant of 
this name ; it has an agreeable tafte and 
ſmell, though the plant itſelf is offenſive in 
both ; it is uſed as a carminative or correQor 
to ſome catharticks ; it is alſo uſed by the 
brewers to give a flavour to their ſtrong 


beer. 
CORIFNTHIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the city or people of Corinth, from whence 
is named that order in architeQure, which 
is the moſt noble, rich and beautiful of all 
the five ; its capital is adorned with two 
rows of leaves, between which riſe cauticoles 
or little ſtalks, which form the volutes, and 
ſupport the abacus, and are in number 16; 
allo that compoſition or mixture of copper, 
filver and gold, that was accidentally made 
by the uſual running of, thoſe metals toge- 
ther, by the melting down of ſeveral ſtatues 
made of each, at the burning of the town, 
is called Corinthian braſs. 
CORK (S.) a tree reſembling the holm tree; 

its leaves are green above, and white un- 
| derneath, and its fruit an acorn ; the bark 
of this tree, when burned, is what is uſually 
called cork, which is principally conſumed in 
making ſtoppers for caſks, bottles and other 
veſſels, and to put in the bottoms of ſhoes, 
clogs, &. | 
COR-LEO'NIS or REGULUS (S.) a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude in the heart of the con- 
ſtellation Leo, 
CO'RMORANT (S.) a ravenous ſea-ſow!, 
prohibited by the Fewwrfb law to be eaten; 
and alſo frequently means any gluttonous or 
voracious perſon. 
CORN (S.) a grain of which bread is made, 
which is the ordinary ſood of man; in Trof- 
fk, it is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, vi. 
wheat, or corn properly ſo called ; rye, which 
is of a different ſpecies and leſs value ; and 
maſlin, which is a mixture of both: Farmers 


| indeed rank barley, oats, peaſe, vetches, &c. 


among the ſorts of corn, Alſo the name of 
a painful, hardened, ſmall lump of fleſh, 
that frequently is engendered on the joints 
of people's toes, eſpecially thoſe who wear 
their ſhoes very ſtrait or tight, 

CORN (V.) to ſeaſon, preſerve, or ſo prepare 


þ fic by rubbiog or covenog it with b or 
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S 
brine made for that purpoſe, as to preſerve 
it from tainting or ftiaking. 
CORNA'CHINE POWDER (S.) a purging 
wder, called alſo pulvis de tribus, and 
etimes the earl of Warwick's powder, 
compoſed of antimonium di icum, 
diagridium and cream of tartar mixed in 


equal parts, 

CORNEA-TU'NICA (S.) the third coat of 
the eye, reſembling a lant horn horn; it is 
ſituated in the fore-part of the eye, and ſur- 
rounded by the white; it is compoſed of ſe- 
veral parallel Jamipz ; nourifhed by a great 
number of blood veſſels, ſo very minute, as 
not to obſtruct the paſſage of the ſmalleſt 
ray of light into the eye; its ſenſation 18 
exquiſite, to the end that upon the leaſt pain 
the tears may be ſqueezed out of the lachry- 
mal gland, and waſh off any thing, which, 
by ſticking to it, might prejudice the fight. 

CORNE'LIAN or SA'RDOIN (S.) a precious 
ſtone of a red colour, inclining to an orange; 
it is but Attle tranſparent, cuts cafily, bears 
the fire well, and takes a fine poliſh ; moſt 
of the fine gravings of antiquity were done 
on this ſlone ; it is of little uſe now, but to 
make ſeals of. | . 

CORNER (S.) an angle, nook, or waſte 
part of a room; alſo the end of a ſtreet or 


Jane, &c. , 

CO'ANET (S.) a horn, or muſical inſtrument 
uſed by the ancients in their martial affairs, 
alſo the name of an officer in the cavalry, 
who carries the enfign or colours of the 
company: He is the third officer in the 
company, and commands in the abſence of 
the captain and lieutenant, 

CO'RNICE or .CO'RNISH (S.) in Archirec- 
ture, the third or uppermoſt part of the en- 
tablature ; and in private Buildings, that or- 
nament that runs along the top ot the wain- 
ſcotting of a room; alſo the men, manners, 


or cuſtoms belonging to the county of Corn- | 


wall, 


CORNI'GEROUS (A.) horny, or ſuch cattle 
upon which horns grow, 


CORNU. A'MMONIS (S.) a rough, knotty 


fione of an aſh- colour, frequently found in 
the tops of mountains, and crooked like 3 
ram's horn, ſuch as thoſe wherewith the 
ancients repreſented Jupiter Ammon, whence 
its name : When put in vinegar, or other 
acid, it has a motion like that of an ani- 


CORNU.CO'PIA /S.) "eng the poets, a horn 
which occaſioned plenty — oh "ro by a 
pug privilege, which Jupiter granted 

s nurſe, wha is ſeigned to be the goat 4. 
malthea ; alſo an ornament in Archicefure 
and Scu/pture,repreſented ander the fizure of 
a large horn, out of which iſſue fruit, flow-' 
ers, c. in great abundance. 

CORNU'TE (S.) horred, a cuckold; alſo the 
neck of à ſtill or alembick with a crooked 
neck reſembling a horn. | 


C O R 

CORNU/TE (V.) to graſt wir horns, t 
make a man a cuckold, - + + 

CO'RNWALL (S.) is bounded on the north 
by the Severn ſea, on the ſouth hy dhe ri 
1b ſea, and by St. George's chenaet on-the 
weſt, and on the eſt by the river Tamar, 
which parts it from D-wonfbire, » except a 
ſmall tract of land which forms a penintula ; 
it is about 70 miles long from. eaſt to weſt, 
and about 40 broad upon the bo / ders of De- 
von ſbire, and but about five broad about St. 
Toe ; the circumference. id about 150 miles, 
in Which it contains about g60,000 agrees, 
25,400 houſes, 126,000 inhabitants, 161 
pariſhes, 27 market-cowns, 9 hundreds, 6 
caſtles, and 9 parks. This county ſends 44 
members to parliament, wis. two for the 
county, and 42 for 21 boroughs, which is 
more than any other county in the whole 
kingdom, The principal rivers are the To- 
mar, the Camel, the Tale, the Cobor, and 
the Loo, which receive ſeveral other rivolets, 
and all empty themſelves into the fea imme- 
diately; and for convenience of paſſage, 22 
bridges ate built over them. | Formerly the 
Iriſb ſaints were in great veneration here, ſo 
that many of their towns were dedicated to 
them, The air is ſharp but healtbjul ; yet 
rather ſuited to preſerve the health of the in- 
habitants, than recover the fickneſs of ſtran- 
gers: The ground is generally very hilly, 
confiſting moſtly of rocks and ſhelves cruſted 
ſlightly over with ſhallow earfh, and more 
inclined to barrenneſs than fertility ; but 
by induſtry the valleys, od parts adja- 
cent to the ſea, and the incloſures near the 
towns, ate more fertile, bearing both good 
crops of corn, and grazing large numbers of 
cattle, There is great ſtore of game, both 
for the hawk and the bound; and the ſeas 
and rivers plentifully ſtocked with many ſorts 
of fiſh and fowl, both common to other 
counties, and appropriate to itſelf. Tho in- 
fide of the earth yields great quantities of 
quarries and mines, which produce various 
ſorts of ſtones and flates for building, and alſo 
ſome for ornament, not much inferior to 
diamonds ; alſo many ſorts of minerals, fuch 
as lead, copper, and more particularly tin, 
for the incouragement of which, the tinners 
have been many ages incorporated under an- 
cient laws and great privileges, in four divi- 
fions, called Foymere, Blackmere, Trewerninle, 
and Peswile, in each of which ſtanniery - 
courts are held; and upon extraordins 


| occaſions, parliaments of the whole ſociety 


are aſſembled uncer the lord warden of the 
ſtannieries. | 
CO'ROLLARY (S.) a Mathematical term ſigui - 
fying a conſcquence or conclufion drawn, or 
made from ſome antecedent demonſtration. 


[CORO/NA S.) a crown 3 in ArchiteAure, a 


large, ſtrong, flat member of the cornice, 
which crowns and covers ths whole order; 


it is allo called latimet ox d %. 
CORO'NA 


— 26 
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CORONA BOREALIS (S.) in z © 
conſtellation in the northern Hemiſphere, 
-confiſting, 2 to Brolemy's' and Ty- 
cbo's <atalogue, of but 8 ſtars, ing to 
the Britamnick „ of 21 ſtars. 

CORONA'LE Os (8.) the bone of the fore - 
esd, called alſo or front, * * 

CORONA'LIS (S.) a tranſverſe future reach. 
ing from one temple to the other, and join- 

the coronale os to the os parietaria ; in 


Infants, this future is open about a finger 


. breadth, but cloſes up with age. 
CORONARIA VASA (S.) or Coronary Arte. 
ries, two arteries. which come from the 
- aorta before its tion from the pericar- 
dium, and ſupply the heart with blood, 
CORONATION (S.) the publick and folemn 
confirming the title, and acknowledging the 
right of governing to a King or queen, at 


-which time the prince-{wears reciprocally to 


the people to obſerve the laws, cuſtoms and 
privileges of the kingdom, and to act and 
do all things conformable thereto, | 
CORO'NE (S.) a ſharp- pointed eminence, cr 
proceſs of a bone, 
* CO'RONER s.) an officer, whoſe bufineſs it 
is, with a jury of 12 neighbours, to inquire 
how any one came to die a violent death, 
and to record the fame; there d, two of 
them in every county, whoſe office and 
. power is very ancient, and reſtrained to ex 
amine only into thoſe felonies by which a 
ſubject has been killed, The impannelling 
the jury, a view of the body, and g. wing the 
verdiQ, is commonly in the ftreet, or ſome 
open place, They remain in their office al- 
tho" the king dies before them, being ap- 
pointed thereto by the king's writs, and not 
dy commiſſion, as juſtices are, whoſe au- 
| thority determines with the king's life. The 
- Katute gives the coroner 131. 4d. for taking 
inquifition ſuper vi ſum corporis. 
COTONET (Ju all crown or chaplet. 
CO'RPORAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 


CO'RPORAL ($.) a military officer among 

the foot ſoldiery, who hath charge over one 
of the diviſions, places and relieves centinels, 
keeps the order in the corps de garde, 

- and receives the word of the inferior rounds 


COR - 
tuberances of the under part of the cere. 
bellum, about an inch long, reſembling a 
pyramid. | 
CORFORA'TION (S.) a fraternity or number 

of men collected into one body politick, of 
which one is head or chief, and the reſt are 
the body, under certain regulations and pri- 
vileges granted by charter from the prince, 
from whom only it can come, to encourage 
the regular carrying on of one or more ma. 
nufaQtures ; of theſe ſocieties there are tem. 
poral, or ſuch as confiſt of a mayor or other 
chief officers, and the commonalty; and pi. 
ritual, where it conſiſts of a dean and ch 
ter, and a maſter of a college or hoſpital, 

CORPO'REAL (A.) that is of a bodily oy 

ſenſible ſubſtance, ſomething belonging to 

the body, and pe:ceptible by the ſenſes. 

CORPORETTY (S$.) the natu e or exiftence 
of all bodies, _ 

CORPS (S.) a dead body; the ancients uſed 
much ceremony with them, as do feveral 
now; ſuch as embalming, &. believing, 
that the ſame numerical particles with which 

they died, would be raiſed at the refurrec- 
tion. In Arebitecture, any part that pro- 
jects boyond the naked of a wall, and ſerves 
as a ground for ſome decoration, 

Corpr de Garde, a poſt in an army, to re- 
ceive a body of ſoldiers who are to watch 
by turns ſor the ſecurity of any quarter, 

CO/RPULENCY (s.) bulkineſs, taineſs, or 
groſſneſs of body, | 

CO/RPULENT (A.) fat, large. bodied, groſs, 
bigger than common. 

CO/RPUSCLES (S.) thoſe minute atoms that 
Naturalifi: ſuppoſe all bodies to be made up 
or conſiſt of, 

CORPU'SCULAR PHILOSOPHY {$.) that 
ſyſtem of phyficks wherein the phanomena 
are accounted for from the motion, reſt, 
poſition, arrangement, &c, of the minute 
corpuſcles or atoms, whereof bodies arc 
compoſed, | 

CORRE'CT (V.) to amend, reQtify, or ſet to 
rights ; alſo to chaſtiſe or moderately puniſh 
for faults committed, 

CORRECT (A.) perfect, compleat, without 


faults, exact, curious. 


that paſs by his corps de garde; there are 
uſually three in a company. In Law, a 
_ corporal oath is that, where a perſon ſwear- 
ing; is obliged to lay his hand upon the Bi- 
ple, and after repeating the form or word 
. preſcribed, to kiſs it with his lips. | 
E£ORPORA'LE (S.) in the Romas Church, 
ſquare piece of fine linen, upon which the 
- Chalice and hoſt are put by the prieſt who 
officiates at the maſs. 
CORPORA'LITY: (S.) bodilineſs or ſubſtan- 
- tislity, perceptible by the ſenſes. 
-CO'RPORALLY (Part.) bodily, ſubſtantially 
and ſenſibly, 


EORPORA | PYRAMIDALIA (s.) two pro- 


| 


CORRECTION (s.) puniſhment, reproof, 
amendment; in Pc, the adding any in- 
gredient to alter, abate, or change the ill- 
natured effect of a churliſh medicine. 

CORRE'/CTOR (S.) any perſon or thing that 
amends, chaſtiſes, reproves or puniſhes ; in 
Printing, it is he that examines, overlooks, 
and amends the faults committed by the 
compoſer, before the form is permitted to 
be wrought ff. 

CORRE'LATIVES (S.) things that have 3 
mutual relation to one another, and which 
conſtitute the nature of them, as a parent 
and a child, | 

CORRESPOND (v.) to make two or more 
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a friendſhip, familiarity, or comtherce with 
| perſons at a diſtance, by letters, &c. 
CORRESPO'NDENCE (S.) an — by 
letter or otherwiſe ; alſo the agreement or 
ficneſs of one thing with another, 
CORRESPONDENT (A.) agreeing to, or 
fitting a thing; ſuitable or proper. 
CORRESPO'NDENT (S.) the perſon that a 
merchant or other trafficks with in a diftant 
ton or country, and receives from, and 
gives advice to, concerning the riſe or fall of 
commodities, or any other matter or thing 
they may be engaged in; alſo thoſe perſons 
0 with whom we converſe or trade with per- 
ſonally. 


C083 
CORUSCATION (S.) 4 flaſh of lightening, 
or other meteor in the air, which frequently 
g_—_ in the night, eſpecially i in ſummer- 


CO- )-SE/CANT (S.) is the ſecant of the . 
of an arch to 90 

co SEN or CO/ZEN (V.) to cheat, defraud, 
impoſe upon, or deceive. 

CO'SEN, COFSIN, or COU'SIN (S.) a kinſ- 
man or kinfwoman by blood or marriage. 
CO'SENAGE (S.) impoſture, deception, 
cheating, defrauding z alſs the name of a 
- writ for the right heir againft an illegal in- 


truder. 


CO-SINE (s.) is the right fine of an arch; 


CO'RRIDOR ($.) ſee Covert Way, 
CO'RRIGIBLE (A.) that may be corrected, 
amended, or bettered, Ri 
| CORRIVVAL (S.) one 1 or 
0 e e any affair or — ; 


CORRO'BORATE (V.) to Rrengthen, con- 
tum, make good, or ſupport the evidence 
given, or argument uſed by another. - 

CORROBORA'TION (s.) a firengthening, 
confirming, and making clearer or plainer, 
what was advanced by another, 

CORRO'DE (V. ) to gnaw, fret, waſte, mol- 
der, or deft 

CORRO/DIBLE or CORRO'SIBLE (A. ) that 

is capable of being fretted, eaten, waſted, 
or deſtroyed, as copper by aqua fortis, iron 
by ruſt, &c. J 

CORRO'SION (S.) a gnawing or fretting, 

_ waſting or deſtroying ; and in Chymiftry, is 
the d ſſolution of mixed bodies by means of 
aqua regia, aqua fortis, or ſome other pro- 

menſtruum. 12 

CO'RROSIVE (A.) of a gnawing, fretting, 
waſting, or diſſolving quality. 

CORRU'PT (V.) to ſpoil, debaſe, debauch, 


which makes up another arch of go degrees. 
COSME'TICKS S.) ſoch medicines as really 
or ſuppoſitiouſly berutify the ſkin, by ren- 
dering it ſoſt and well-coloured, 
CO/SMICAL {(A.) ſomething that belongs oy 
relates to the world. 

Coſmical rifing vr ſetting of a far, in Afire- 
nomy, is when a ſtar riſes with, or is in the 
ſame degree of the ecliptick with the ſun. / 
COSMO'GRAPHER (S.) one who contem- 
plates, conſiders, or writes upon the ſyſtem 
of the world. 

COSMOGRA/PHICAL (A.) relating to eof- 
raphy. 

COSMO'GRAPHY (S.) a ſcience which 
teaches us the ſtructure, form, diſpoſition, 
and relation of the parts of the world, and 
the manner of repreſenting it on a plane 3 
it confiſts of two parts, aſtronomy and geo - 


graphy. 
CO/SSACKS (S.) a warlike people, who at 
firſt lived by plundering the Turk gallies, 
and the people of Natolia, but were after. 
wards formed into a regular army by Stepben 
Batori, in 1576, to defend the frontiers of 
R:ſſia and Podolia from the incurfions of the 


bribe or putriiy. Tartar, 
CORRUPTED (A.) ſpoiled, debaſed, putri. | CO'SSE (S.) the old method of anſwering ab- 
fied, or bribed. ſtruſe, arithmetical queſtions, by particular 


figns and characters mixed with figures, 
which being now better adapted, and more 
fit characters uſed, is called a/gebra, 


'CO'SSET (S.) a lamb or ſheep brought up by 


CORRUPTIBULITY (S.) an — ſuita- 
bleneſs, fitneſs, or capacity of being deba- 
ſed, ſpoiled, bribed, or putriſied. 

CORRU'PTIBLE (A.) that may be ſpoiled, 


putrified, debaſed, or bribed. 


CORRUPTION (8.) a ſpoiling, abufing, per- 


verting z im Pbiloſopby, it is the mutation, 
deſtruction, or change of its form or proper 
mode of exiſtence, that any natural oF 
undergoes by time and other accidents ; 
Law, it is the diſgrace, &c. that a * 
brings upon his family by treaſon or felony. 

CO'RSAIR (S.) one who commits acts of 
piracy upon the ſea, efpecially in the Medi- 

| ferranean, not having commiſſion from any 
prince to do fo, 


hand, and familiarized to ſome particular 
perſons, and uſed by the carcaſs butchers to 
| entice their other ſheep in without trouble ; 
alfo any .fondling child that is too much in- 
dulged, and thereby ſpoiled. 

n{CO/SSICK (A.) belonging to algebra, 
wrought formerly, before the introducing 
the preſent method of notation. 

COST (S.) charge, expence, price; in He- 
— the fourth part of a bend, or half a 


COSTARDMONGER ($.) a trader or dealer 


CO/RSELET or CORSLET (s.) ſuch ar- 

— was put upon a pike- man to cover 
18 

CURTIN or CURTIN (s.) the diſtance be- 

tween the flanks of two baſt ons. 


in apples. 
'STIVENESS (S.) an unuſual detention of 
the excrements, attended with an uncom- 
mon dryneſs or hardneſs thereof, TY 
are with great difficulty diſcharged. 
* 0 uy CO'STLI 


| 90 degrees. 
COTE'MPORARY (s.) one of the ſame age, 


COV 
CO'STLINESS (S.) great charge or expence ;' 
alſo delicacy or curiouſneſs. 


CO-TA'NGENT (S.) the tangent of an arch 
- which is the complement of another arch to 


time, or ſtanding with another. 

COT-QUEAN (S.) a man that is ee N 
w-mens buſineſs or matters. 

COTTAGE (S.) a ſmall country houſe, 

CO'T TAGER (S.) one who lives in cottage. 

CO/TTON (S.) a woolly kind of flax — 
from the Levant and both Indies. 

CO'TTON (V.) to agree, ſucceed, or hit. 

COUCH (V.) to lie down like a be:ft ; alſo to 
camprehend, take in, cr contain; in Ser 
gery, to take off a web from the eye, that 
rendered the perſon quite or almoſt blind; 
alſo to reſt a lance. 

COUCH (S.) a long ſeat or bolſter, a ſort of 


moveable bed for lame or ſick people to reſt | 


on; in P:inting, the ground, bed, or baſis 
which the colour lies on. 

COU/CHANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, üg - 
nifying beaſts lying upon the belly with the 
head upright. | 

CO'VENANT S.) an agreement made by 
deed in writing ſealed between two or more 
parties to do a thing; an infant, in the 
common Law, is not of age t bind itſelf by 
covenant, VIZ. a woman until ſhe be 12 years, 
and à man till x4 years of age. 

COVENANTER S. a term particularly ap- 
phed to thoſe, who in the reign of king 
Charles I. took the ſolemn lergue and cove 
nant ; alſo any one that agrees or covenants 

with another, 

CO'VENT (S) ſee Covent. 

CO'VENTRY S.) in Warwichfhire, isa large, 
commddious city, ſweet and neat, formerly 
walled in, but now that is much 'vegledted, 
being ordered at the Reſtoration, by king 
Char/es II. to be demoliſhed, and alſo the 

towers, only the gates being left ſtanding; 
from whence the magnificence of the others 
may be gueſſed at: The buildings are gene- 
rally old, but many ot them large and ſtate- 
ly ;z the market- place is ſpacious, having a 
beautiful croſs in the middle of it, and every 
Friday a plentiful market; a conſiderable 
inland trade of making and ſeiling cloth 
tammies and ribbands, is carried on here, 
which renders it both populous and rich ; 
there are eleven churches, but the two chief 
are St. Mi bars and Trinity church; it en- 
joys many immunities, being a county in- 
corporate of itſelf, and has ſeveral rowns 
within its liberties ; is governed by a mayor, 
two ſheriffs, ten aldermen and ſub - officers ; 
keeps courts for hearing of cauſes and trial 
of felons, having a goal for offenders ; 


ſends two members to parhament, and is | 


74 compured, and 91 meaſured miles diſ- 
tant trom London; The biſhop is called bi 
ſhop of 2 and Covent y. 


— 


* 
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CO'VERLET or CO'VERLID (s. 


mental covering thrown over me. other 
cloaths upon bed. 


CO-VE/RSED-- SINE (s.) the remainder of 


the diameter of the circle 'after the verſed 
fine is taken out of it. 


COVERT (s.) a hiding-place, a thicket, or 


ſhady retreat; in Law, a covert-beron is the 

. ſtate of a woman under the power and pro- 
tection of her huſband, and ſemme- covert is a 
married woman; in Fortification, covert. way 
is a ſpace of ground even with the field on 
the fide of a ditch, three or four fathoms 
broad, going quite round the half moons 
and other works towards the country, 


CO'VERTLY (Part.) privately, ſecretly, by 


ſtealth, clandeftinely. 


CO/VER TURE (s.) any thing that hides, co. 


vers, ſaves, defends, or protects; in Law, 
it is the ſtate of a married woman, who is 
diſabled to make any bargains without the 
conſent of her huſband, 
VET (V.) to defire, long aſter, er wiſh 
r any thing very earneſtly. 


CO'VETABLE (A.) that is, or may be wiſhed 


for, or defired. 


CO'VETOUS (A.) very deflrous of, or long. 


ing for alſo avaricious, griping, hard heart- 
ed, and unwilling to part with any thing. 


CO'VETOUSNESS S.) an earneſt, unreas 


ſonable defire of money, or the goods or 
lands of another. | 


CO'VIN (S.) a Law term for the fecret con- 


ſpiracy or agreement of two or more per- 
ſons to irjure or defraud ſome other perſon, 


COUGH (S.) the troubleſome affliction that a 


pe ſon goes through, arifing from a violent 

cold, &c. that obſtructs the lungs. 
COULTER (S.) the knife, or cutting part of 

a plough, commonly called a plougl. ſhare. 


COU'NCIL (S.) advice ; alſo an afſembiy or 


meeting of the moſt conficerable perions or 
officers in the nation, to concert meaſures 
for the adminiſtration of publick affai:s. 

The Privy Council, is a council of ſtate 
held by the king, to concert matters for the 
fafety, honour, and welfare of the publick ; 
ſuch as negotiations or treaties with foreign 
prince, ſſuing out proclamations, and de- 
termining important controverſies z in Church 
4 airs, council has the ſame meaning with 

a ſynod. 

OEcumenical or General Council, is an aſ- 
ſembly of all the prelates in Chriſtendom, or 
their deputies. 

National Council, is an aſſembly of all the 
prelates in a nation under their primate or 
patriarch, 

Proewincial Council, is an aſſembly of the 
—— in a province under their met ropo · 

tan. 

Conncil of War, either at fea or land, is 
an aſſembly of the principal officers conve- 
ned by the admira} or general, to conſult in 
what manner they had beſt act. 
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Common-Ceuncil, is a court ot aſſembly, 
wherein are made all by-laws relating to 
the city ; of which there are two ſorts, the 
one e-nſiſting of the lord-mayor and court 
of aldermen, the other of deputies choſen 
by the ſeveral wards.—In France, councils 
are very numerous ; they have their Counci/ 
of State, Council of the Finances, Council of Di/. 
'patcher, Council of Direions, Grand Council, 
and many others, 
COUNCIL or COUNSEL (S.) a lawyer that 

ds the cauſe of another at the bar of a 
court of juſtice. 


COU'NSEL {V.) to adviſe, admoniſh, or warn 


a perſon what to do, or lexve ur done. 
COUNSELLER or COU"NSELLOR S) one 
who gives advice, eſpecially in law affairs. 
COUNT {S.) the foreign name of an earl; in 
Law, the orig.nal declaration in a real ac- 
tion; in Clock-making, a wheel which per- 
forms a revolution once in twelve hours, it 
is alſo called the locking or detent wheel, 


account of its having twelve netches |. 


into which a ſmall detent or hammer falls 
after the clock has ftruck the number, or 


hour at which the motion hand points, to 


perform which the detent is lifted up by a 
" {mall Ruch, Ke. 
COUNT v.) to tell the 
money, in order to make known the ſum 
total, or value; alſo to ſee how many ſheep, | 
hogs, horſes, &c. are in a field, ſtable, &c. 
allo to reckon, caſt up, eſtimate, value, or 


eſteem. 

COUNTENANCE (s.) the look, face, or vi- 
fage ; alſo the encouragement that an ur der- 
taking, or a perſon receives; alſo credit, 
belief, eftimation, of value, 

COUNTER (A.) oppoſite, or contrary to; 
but when applied to deeds, means an exact 
copy kept by the contrary party, and ſome- 
times ſigned by both parties. 

 Counter-changed, in Heraldry, is when there 
is a mutual change of the colours in a field, 
by one or more lines of partition. 

Counter-cbewroned, a ſhield chevrony parted 
by one or more partitioned lines, 

Counter- compon:d, is when a bordure is 
compoſed of two ranks of panes ; when it 
conſiſts of but one rank, it is called componed, 
when of more than two, cheeky. 

Counter -ermine, | a black field with white 
ſpots, F 

Counter-paled, is when the eſcutcheon is 
divided into twelve parts, per eſſe ; the two 
colours being counter=changed, ſo that the 
upper is of one colour, or metal, and the 

lower of another. | 

Counter. paſſant, is when two lines ars in 

a cat of arms, and the one ſeems to 80 
quite the eontrary way from the other. 

Counter pointed, is when two chevrons in 
3 meet in the points, the one 

rifing es uſual from the baſe, and the other | 

'nverted ſa!ling fromthe chief; they may alſo 


of pieces of | 


| cov 
be founded on the fides of the Meld and 
meet that way. 


Counters potent, a fur reſembling the tops of 


crutches, called potents. | 
Counter-guartered, is when the eſcutcheon 
is firſt quartered, and then each quarrer is 
again divided into two, fo that there are 
eight d.vifions. | ' 
Counter. ſalient, is When two beſts are 
born in a coat leaping from each other, 
Counter-tridping, is when two beafts are 
born in a coat in a walking poſture, the 
_ of the one being next to the tail of the 
other. | 
Counter-bond, a bond of indemnification 
given to one who has given hs bond is a 
ſecurity for ancother*s payment of a debt, or 


the faithſul diſcharge of his office or truſt ; 


it is alſo ca led counter. ſecurity, 

Counter charge, is a reciprocal recrimina- 
tion or charge brought againſt an accuſer, 

Counter. deed, a fecret wiiting, either be- 
fore a notary, or under a privateſeal. which 
deſtroys, invalidates, or alters a publick one. 

Counter-plea, in Lau, a reply to a prayer. 

Counter. figning, the fizring a writing for 
another perſon in the quality of {ecretary. 

Counter-charm, a ſpell or charm contrived 
to prevent another”s having effect. 

Counter - foil, or Counter. flock, in the Ex- 
cheguer, that part of a tally which is kept by 
an officer of the court. — 

Counter» fugue, in Mufich, when the fugues 
go contrary to one another, 

Counter-part, ſomething oppoſite to an- 
other; in Law, of an agreement between 
two parties, that copy which each perfon 
keeps, is ſaid to be the counter. part of the 
other's; and in Mufich, the baſs and treble 
are counter or oppoſite parts, 

Counter point, a compoſition in Muffch, 
perſectly agreeable in all its parts. It is di- 
vided into fmple and figurative, the fimple 
is that uſed at the firft introducing of mufick 


in parts, wherein the notes Were all of the 


ſame time, and every note a concord; the 
feurative is that uſed when this kind of mu- 
ſick was brought to a higher pitch, wherein 
different time was introduced, and difcords 
brought in between the parts, rt of 
Counter tenor, one of the mean or middle 
parts of mufick, an oppoſite to the tenor, 
Counter-plot, a plot laid to overthrow an- 


other. 


Counter-roll, x copy of the rolls relating to 
appeals, inqueſts, &c, FR 
Counter -ſwalloww-tail, an out- work in form 
of a ſingle tenaille, wider at the gorge than 

the head, Ann 
Counter- approaches, in Fortification, works 
made by the beſieged, when their trenches 

meet the befi:gers lines of attack, © © 
C:unter -puard, a t:iangular work in form 
of a varapet, placed beyond the dirch;, be- 
fore the point ard faces of the baſtion. © © © 
Conners 
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« Counters march, in Far, a change of the 
face and wings of a battalion, whereby the 
men who were in the front come to be in 
the rear, 
_ Counter-mine, in Sieges, a well and gallery 
drove and ſunk till it meet the enemy s mine, 
to its effect. 
er- ſearp, the ſlope or acclivity of the 
_ Eitch, looking towards the campagne. 
Counter-wollation, a ditch made round a 
_ befieged place, to prevent the gariſon from 
making ſallies. OY ood N 
_ , Counter-mark, a mar upon s that 
have been marked before; alſo the ſevetal 
marks put upon goods belonging to ſeveral 
perſons, to ſhew that they muſt not be 
opened, but in the preſence of them all, or 
their agents. In Goldſmith: word, it is the 
mark punched the work at the hall, to 
ſhew that the metal is ſtandard ; alſo an ar- 
© tificial hole made by jockies in old horſes 
2 make them paſs for horſes of fix 
years %. 4 1 Y o 1 
. 3 any thing weighing equal to 
COUNTERFEIT (V.] to imitate, feign, diſ- 


e 
Us 


| ſemble, falſify, _. 5 

COUNTERFEIT (S.) may be either apply'd 

to the peiſon who imitates, forges, feigos, 

_ difſembles, or falfifies, or the thing ſo done, 
as a piece, of naughty, bad, falſe, or coun- 
ter ſeit coin, &c. 

COUNTEREQ'RTS. (S.) ſpurs or buttreſſes, 
ſerving as props to a wall ſubject to bulge, or 
which otherwiſe would be apt to fall. 

COUNTERMA' ND (V.) to revoke, recal, 

. dilapnul or forbid an order before given out, 
wvbith is now not to be executed. 

COUNTERVAIL V. I te de of equal value 

to another thing ; alſo to be a ſufficient te- 


con or reward, &c. : 
COUNTESS. 8.) the wife of an earl, or 


count. | | , | 

COUNTING-HOUSE (S.) an office room, 
Dor place appointed, to take in and ſettle the 
. accompts of a merchant or company; and 
when it be to the crovyn, it is called the 
+ court ol. 1:4 cloth, where the lord ſteward, 
Wea urer, comptroller and other officers 

the kings houſhold fit to take the accompts 
ol all the expences of the houſhold, 


Y (S.) in its full meaning, ſignifies | 
n nation, kingdom, principality, &c. but or- 


dinarily means only that part or place that 
. is at ſome diſtance from the city to which 
it is oppoſed, - where there are but few 


. houſes and inhabitants, and they employed | or haſtily, eſpecial) 
&0 


iir 


cities or great towns, whoſe employment is 


farming, &c. alſo one that was born at, or COURSE (8.) the limits of a racing ground, 


comes from the ſame place, whether king- 
dom, or county, with another, 


p - 5 


COU'PLE 


| 


particular 
COU'PED (A.) in” Heraldry, . any limb, or 


COUPLE (V.) to join, 2 tie, or bind to- 
COU'PLET S.) in 4 Gm, ſong, Kc. when 


C O0 
of a count, or. ſo far as he had any jurifdic- 
tion z at preſent, it is uſed in the ſame ſens 
with a ſhire, both containing a compaſs, or 
portion of the realm, into the which all the 
land is divided for the better government 
thereof ; ſo that there is no portion of land, 
but it is contained within ſome county; thers 
are 40 counties in England, and 14 in Walks, 
Counties or ſhires are ſubdivided into rapes, 
lathes, wapentakes, and hundreds, and theſe 
into tithings, - c. In all the counties, ex- 
"w_ Durbam, Cumberland, and Wiftmoreland, 
gers are appointed every Michaelmas term 
under the denomination of - ſheriffs, for the 
2 z other officers of the coun. 
ties are, lord lieutenaut, who commands the 
militia, cufos rotulorum, Juſtices of the peace, 
bailiffs, high canſtables, and coroner, Thers 
are four of the counties. called counties pala- 
tints, vis, Lancafter, Chefter, Dur bam and Ey, 


which formerly had very great privileges 
abridged 


which are now very m A 
County corporate, a title given to ſeveral 

cities or ancient boroughs, on which the 

kings of England have beſtowed ſeveral ex- 

traordinary privileges, annexing to them a 
i territory or juriſdiction. 


2 wy —— 3 m "EM . | 


member Lon ff eſcutcheon, which ap- 
pears to be cut a THEY Th ' 

UPEE” (S.] a motion in dancing, wherein 
one leg is a little bent and ſuſpended from 
the ground, while the other moves forward, 
4) a 4 two things of like kind 
or ſort, as gloves, ſhoes, ſtockings, &c. 

Couple claſe, in Heraldry, the fourth part 
of a chevron, | 


-- HE «© +c,» - a 


gether two things or perſons. 


S8 ow => @ =- 


an equal — . or equal number of verſes 

is found in each divifion, they are all called 
couplets, . . _ 

COURAGE S.) valour, Routneſs, reſolute 
neſs, undauntedneſs, | 

COURA'GEOUS (A.) undaunted, bold, ſtout 
reſolute, fi 

CO'URANT (A.) in Heraldry, all creatures 
drawn running are ſo called; in Trade, the 
uſual or common price of any thing is called 
courant price; ſo the allowed or national coin 
is called the caurant or cun ent coin of the 
kingdom. | 

COURANT (S.) a daily or account of 


COUNNTRY- WO- | ambaſſadors, or great men. 
MAN (S.) one that lives at a diſtance from [COURSE (A.] thick, mean, rough, ordinary, 


GQU'NTY (5.) originally fignified the eftate | to the points or compa; allo the road, path, 


things as they pals; alſo a dance. 
COURIER (.] a meffenger that rides poſt, 
{poken of thoſe who 


are ſent with diſpatches to and from princey 


clowniſh, uamannerly, 


the general manner of behaviour, or leading 
one 8 liſe, the rout or way aſhip ſails inreſpeR 


TT 


COU 
or way a perſon rides or walks, upon a jour- 


by land. . 
COU'RSER (S.) a diſputant in a ſchool, hall, 
or college ; alſo a horſe, particularly for the 
ſervice of booting of ſwiſt riding. 
COU'RSES (S.) 
cleaning moſt women have from 14 to 443 
alſo the main-ſail and fore- fail of a ſhip, 


COURT (S.) the palace or houſe where the 


ing reſides ; alſo an area, or open place, 
ore a ſingle houſe or palace, or before a 
number of houſes, built for retirement from 
the noiſe and hurry of publick ſtreets, fre- 
_ quently paved with broad ſtones, where no 
greater burdens are browght than what the 
firength of one or two men can carry; alſo 
a large hall, or publick room where juftice 
js adminiſtered, * which goes by various 
names, according to the particular buſineſs 
otiated there, viz, 
* of Chancery, or Court of Equity, a 
court inſtituted to moderate the rigour of 
the common !aw z the lord chancellor fits 
as judge in this court, and it is leſt to his 
diſcretion to give ſentence, l 
Court of King"s- Benth, a court where the 
king himſelf js ſuppoſed to fit in perſon ; in 


this court are try'd matters relating to the 


crown and the peace, 
Court of Exc 
try'd all cauſes relating to the revenue, 
Con of Common- Pleas, in this court were 
handy try'd all cauſes both real and cri- 
m 


"Court of Admiralty, a court wherein are 
try'd all cauſes relating to maritime affairs. 
Court of Arches, a court, to which lie ap- 
peals in ecctefiaſtical affairs, from all parts 
of the province of Canterbury, 
Court of Chiwalry, or Mara“! Court, a 
2 which has the direction f marſhal af · 
irs, | 
Cat of Delegates, à court confifting of 
delegates, or commiſſioners appointed by 
the king upon an appeal made to bim. It is 
granted in three caſes ; firſt, when a fen- 
tence is given in an eccleflaſtical cauſe by 
the archbiſhop or his official; ſecondly, 
When a ſenfence is given in an ecclefſaſtical 
cauſe in places exempt ; thirdly, when ſen- 
tence is given in the court of admiralty in 
ends, or marine, by order of the civil 
w. 


_ Court of” Peculiars, o ſpiritual court, held 
in ſuch Kar as are not under the jurif- 
dition bf a biſhop, but only of the ach - 
biſhop of Canterbury, 

Court of Pye. Powder, a court, which for. 
merly uſed to be held at publick fairs, for 
the preventing diſturbances, and cedreffiog 
grievances. 7 

Court of Prerogativtt, a court, where all 
Wills are proved, and adminiſtrations granted 
to the effects of him, who at his death had 


the natural purgations or 


bequer, a court wherein are 


cou 


longs to the archbiſhop. of Euaterbury by 
prerogative. The archbiſhop of York 520 a 
like court, which is called his exchequer, _ 
Court of Requeſt, was an inferior court of 
equity, wherein the parties ated by ſuppli- 
cation to the king; it is riow Abo ed. 
Curt Leet, a court held by the lord of a 
manor, wherein all offences under high _ 
tre aſon, are enquired into. . 
Court Lands, ſuch lands as the lord of a 
manor keeps for the expetices of his family, 
and for hoſpitality, xx. . 
Court Roll, a roll Ring at accotne bf 
the lands belonging to the lord of a manor, 
with the names of the tenants, Kc. Te- 
nants holding by the copy of this roll are 
called copyholders. 
COURT (v.) to addrefs à perſon, to requeſt a 
favour of him or her, and in a particular 
manner apply'd to a man's making love to 
39 [ in order to obtain her for his 
wife. a 
COURT-DA'YS (s.) ſuch whereon any couts 
is open te do bufinefs. * 
COU/RTEOUS (A.) kind, affable, gobd - h- 
movred, civil, gentle. "RD 
COU'RTESAN or COURTEZAN (S.) a wo- 
man of pleaſure, a proſtitute, whore; or 
ſtrumpet, particularly ſuch as are converſant 
| with people of ſuperior rank | 
COU'R (S.) kindneſs, favour, civilſy ; 
alſo behaviour, compliment; in Lars, there 
is a tenure called the cov of England, 
whereby a man marrying h of aye | 
ſeffed of lands of fee fimple, oft ſee tail, if 
he have a child by her which comes alive 
into the world, altho” both the and the 
child die immediately after, he hall Hold 
the land during his life, | lege 
COU'RTIN (S.) in Fortification, the front of 
| the wall lying between two baſtions, 
COURTLY (A.) airy, gay, genteel, ſpruce, 
nice, after the manner of the king's court, 
COU'RTSHIP (S.) e moro way of fpealt.. 
ing 26d behoving, uſed by lovers to their 
__ miſtreſſes before . | | 
COV'SEN (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, de- 
| fraud, &c. y R 
COU'SIN. (S.) a term of relation between the 
children of brothers and fifters ; alſo a utile df 
honour beſtowed by kings on the grandets of 
their own, or thoſe of foreign nations. 
COU'SSINET or CUSHION {$.) in A 
teFure, the ſtone which covers a pedroſt or 
ier, or Which lies between the capital oi the 
mpoſt and the ſweep; alſo un ornamentin 
the loxick capital, between the abacus und 
quarter-round, ſerving to ſorm the yohutes, 
COUSU (A.) in Heraldry, a piece of another 
| colour of metal, placed on the ordinaty as 
if it were ſewed on. 
COUVERT s.) in Heraldry, fomething like a 
piece of hanging or pavillon over th# top 
of an ordinary, which does not hide," bus 


five pounds in the dioceſe, or ten pounds out 


. of the dioceſe where he died 5 this court be- 


f it, | 
orves only as a covering ws v 


" CO'WARDLY-{Part.) like to, or after the 


cox 

CO'VY (S.) a flight or flock of fowl of the 

| kame, particul icularly partridges. 

CO r in the Country Language is 
called a kine, that female creature that pro- 
duces much mik, both for food direQly, 

„ and to make butter ard cheeſe, and that 
alſo brings forth young called calves, which, 


as they grow up to maturity, the males are 
i called bulls, and the females cows, 


„ « 


cow (v.) to ſab, ſobdue, bring under, 
* check, keep in awe. 15 
'CO'WARD S.) a fearful, dilpirited perſon, 
done that has no reſolution, hardineſs, or 
courage; in Heraldry, it is a lion born with 
- " his tail doubled, or turned in between his 
"3 lens. | . 
COWARDLINESS or .CO'WARDICE s.) 
. fearfulneſs, want of reſolution to ge through 
trouble or difficulties, mean- ſpiritedneſs. 


9 


way and manner of a coward, fearfully, 


mess- ſpiricedly. | 
CO'WBRIDGE S.) in Glamorgonſbire, South. 
- Wakes, is pretty good town, where the 
juſt hold a quarter-ſeſſions for the 


o a 


market weekly on Tueſday ; is governed by 


and the GA theſe, when killed for food, C 
is called 


CRA 

COY (A.) one that pretends a great deal of mo- 
deſty and ſhineſs ; alſo nice, curious, dainty, 
or difficult, 

CO/ZEN (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, bubble, 
or deceive, p 

CO/ZENAGE s.) the act of deceiving, cheat. 
ing, bubbling, or impoſing on a perſon, 

CRAB (S.] a ſea ſhell fiſh, both large and 

ſmall; alſo a wild or ſour apple ; an en- 

gine with claws to heave ſhips off or on the 
ſtocks, to launch or repair them; alſo a per- 
ſon of an ill-natured diſpoſition, 

CRA'BBED (A,) four, rough, or unpleaſant, 
like wild or unripe fruit; alſo croſs, peeviſh 
or ſurly of temper ; alſo hard, difficult, and 
knotty, like very abſtruſe problems. 

CRACK (8) a noiſe occafioned by the ſudden 
burſting or ſplitting of a thing ; alſo a cant 
name for a whore. 

CRACK S.) to make a noiſe like the violent 
ſplitting or burning of ſome ſorts of wood; al- 
fo to boaſt, brag, or value one's ſelf upon ſome 
real or imaginary perfection or poſſeſſion. 

CRA'CK.BRAINED (A.) one that is difor- 
dered in his ſenſes, or aQs without thought 
or confideration of what muſt follow from 
ſuch doings, 


. week afrer Eofer ; has a $bod|CRA/CKER ($.)' a ſmall fire. work made fo 


ſport, that makes a noiſe or cracks often. 


a bail tf, annually choſen, and ſworn by the CRA/CENELS (S.] hard cakes to eat for plea- 


conſtable ; from Londen 136 com- 

. puted and x75 meaſured miles. 
Sr. COWES S.) a noted harbour for ſhipping 
za te e of Fight in Hampſhire. | 
.CO'WHERD s.) the - perſon or . ſervant (hey 
. - Jooks after, or takes care of a number of 
—_ | 
COWL s.) a hood worn by ſome monks, of 
_ which there are two kinds, white and black ; 
the white 1s worn when they are performing 
. - their ceremonies, the black, is worn in com · 


_ mon. | | ws Pines Cay 
.CO'WRING .($.) -che quivering. of youn 
- - hawks, which-ſhake their wings in token of 
obedience to the old one. 
COWSLIP (S.) a. pleaſant, ſmall, yellow, 
ing flower, that blows in the months of 
«11 Hpril xnd Moy. .- | 
COA cr CO'CCYGHS OS (S.) in Aten 
- - done joined to the lower part of the os 
ſacrum, conſiſt ing of four little bones and 
to cartilages:-/The uſe of this bone is to 
+» Cuſtain the inteſtinum reftum ; alſo the h p- 
d ren 
„rs Muſculns, a pair of muſcles ariſing 
/  "feſhy from the os iſchium between the mu 
_- evli,marſupialis & pyriformis, and deſcending 
+- +Obliquely terminate on each fide the os coccy- 
+ $1,-ndadz9ining part of the os ſacrum, ſerving 
to dra the os coccygis upwardsand inwards, 
Oo (s.) that red twſt of Beſh that 
-: grows upon the head of a cock; allo a nick 
name for a prating, ignorant, conceited fel - 


low 
CO 
, 


| 


| :CO'MYCAL (A.) conceited, filly, fool. 
in, imperunent, 


ſure, rather than hynger, that make a noiſe 
or crackling in their chewing. | 

CRA'DLE (S.) a common inſtrument to put 
young infants in to ſleep, or to rock them 
to keep them quiet ; alſo that part of the 
ſtock of a croſs-bow where the bullet is put. 
In Surgery, it is the caſe in which a b.oken 
leg is laid or put after it is ſet and dreſſed ; 
and among the Shipwrighrs, it is the wooden 
frame in which the ſhip is either built or re- 
paired, for the convenience of launching her 
with eaſe and ſafety. 

CRAFT (S.) a trade; alſo the utenfils uſed in 
fiſhing; alſo ſmall Chips, hoys, or lighters ; 
alſo ſubtilty, cunning, lyneſs, a trick, de- 


vice. or wile... _ 

CRAFTV (A.] ly, cunning, watchful, one 
that watches for advantages, and diſguiſes 
his intentions by filence, or double meaning 
ex preſſions. 

CRAG 8.) the top or nape of the neck ; allo 
the ſummit or apex of a rock. 

CRA'GGED or CRA'GGY (A.)] rough, un- 
even, broken, ſteep ard difficult to go up · 
CRAM (V.) to (queeze or thruſt cloſe toge · 

ther ; alſo to over. feed, 

CRA'MBO (S.) a ſportive playing with words 
in rhymes, | 

CRAMP (V.) to confine a perſon in place ot 
time, to do ſomething that is thereby made 
difficult to perform. 

CRAMP (s.) a very troubleſome di caſe, that 
renders thuſe parts of the body affe cted very 
painful, and uſeleſs for a time, by violen'ly 
diſtorting and contrading the nerves, — 


CRA 


alſo the name of a fiſh, of fo cold a nature, 
that it is reported to benumb the hands of 
thoſe that touch it, ſometimes called a tor- 

z alſo. the name of an iron faſtening 
uſed in Maſonry, to keep large ſtones from 
flying out of their place; alſo irons nailed to 
the carriage of a printer*s preſs, to run it in 
and out as occaſion requires, 

CRAMPONNEE' (A.) in Hw#aldry, a croſs 
cramponnee, is that which has at each end a 
cramp or ſquare piece coming from it. 

CRA'MPOONS (S.) pieces of iron hooked 
at the end, for the pulling up of timber, 
ſtones, &c. 

CRA'MP-KINGS (S.) certain rings worn by 
ſome people to prevent the diſeaſe called the 
cramp, generally made of thick iron wire ; 
alſo ſhackles or fetters put on felons, &c. 

CRAMP WORDS (S.) hard, difficult, unu- 
ſual or uncommon words ; allo in the Canr- 
ing Dialect, the ſentence of death paſſed by 
the judge upon 4 criminal. N 

CRA'NAGE (S.) a liberty to uſe a crane at 
a wharf for the drawing of gobds out of a 
ſhip; it alſo fignifies the money paid as a 
conſideration for the ſaid grant. 

CRA/NBORN (S.) in Dorſerfbire, is well wa- 
tered, and pleaſantly ſeated, having a chace 
near it, many miles in length; it has a (mall 
market weekly on Wedneſday 3 76 compu- 
2 and 85 meaſured miles diſtant from 

5A, 

CRA'NBROOK (S.) a large town, well paved 
in Kent, that has a conſiderable market week 
ly on Saturday; was formerly much noted 
for a great number of clothiers, but that 
trade is now almoſt loſt ; it is diſtant from 
Londen 44 computed, and 51 meaſured miles. 

CRANE (S.) a bird that has a very long ncck, 


bill and legs; alſo a machine uſed for the 


lifting goods out of and into a ſhip, or put- 
ting them into ware- houſes that are above 
the level of the ground ; alſo a name for a 
pon, to draw cff w.ne, &c. without the 


CRA'NE-LINES (S.) in a Ship, are lines go- 
ing from the upper end of the (prit. ſail top- 
maiſt to the middle of the fore ſtays. 

CRA'NIUM (S) an aſſemblage of bones ſerv- 
ing as a cover to the brain and cerebellum, 
vſually called the kull, 

CRANK (A.) healthy, merry, briſk, lively, 
pert, jolly ; alſo pofitive, or ſure. 

CRANK (S.) in engines for raiſing water, is a 
kind of elbow, but ia a ſquare form, projet- 
ing from an axis or ſpindle, and ſerving by 
its rotation to raiſe and fall the piſtons. 

CRA'NNY (S.) a ſmall flit. hole, or opening 
in a wall, wainſcoting, floor, &c. 

CRAP (S.) a cant name for money. 

CRAPE (S.) a light kind of Ruff like gauſe, 
made of raw filk gumm'd and twiſted on 

e mill, worn by women for mourning. 


voy S8.) a ſudden noiſe, the ſame with, 
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CRA'SIS (S.) a figure in Grammar that joins 
two ſyllables in one, called alſo Se 
alſo a due temperament or conſtitution 
the blood. 

CRA'SSITUDE (s.) thickneſs or the thi 
dimenfion of body. 

CRA'TER (S) a cup, bowl, or goblet ; alſo 
a confteſlation in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting, according to Pt»/emy*s catalogue, 
of 7 ſtars, Tyche's 8, and the Briramnck 113 
alſo a line to which hawks are faſtened when 
reclaimed, 

CRAVA'T\(S.) a kind of neck-cloth with two 
ends hanging down before, ſome what longer 
than the bands were formerly, and plaiied 
cloſe together. 1 

CRAVE (V.) to defire, wiſh, or long for 
earneſtly ; to beg, pray, or beſeech. 

CRA'VEN (A.) a coward ; alſo an ancient 
manner of deciding right by combat, 

CRA'VING (A.) defirous, covetous, longing 
for or greedy of any thing. 

CRAW {(S.) the crop or repofitory for the food 
in a bird, which performs the ſame office as 
the ſtomach doth in other creatures, 

CRAWL (v.) to creep, or move ſlowly, par- 
ticularly ſpoke of ſnails, worms, &c. that 
do not go upon legs. 

CRAY'ON (S.) a ſubſtance made up of diffe- 
rent colours to draw pictures with upon paper. 

CRA'ZY (A;) weak, infirm, fickly, almoſt 
worn out; alfo inclined to, or affected with 
madneſs, 

CREAM (S.) the thick buttery ſubſtznce that 
riſes or ſwims upon milk ; alſo the choiceſt, 
beſt, or moſt curious part of a thing, bock, 
matter, &. 

Cream of Tartar, a preparation of tartar, 
made by boiling it in water toll it is diffolv:@, 
and paſſing the diſſolution through a firaining 
bag ; half the liquor being evaporated, the 
remainder is ſet to cool, which ſhoots into 
cryſtals, part ſwimming at top like a cream. 

CREASE (S.) the mark of a plait or fold in a 
garment, leaf of a book, &c. 

CREASE (v.) to make a mark or wrinkle in 

per, filk, Kc. by plaiting, &c. 

CREA'TE (V.) to cau'e, or bring into being 
from nothing; alſo to excite or ftir up diffe- 
rences among friends. 

'CREA'*TION (S.) the producing or making 
ſomething out of no'h ng. which ſtrictiy and 
properly is the effect ot God's power only, 
all other formations and productions being 
properly transformations or change of ſhape 
only. 

CREATOR (S.) he that has the power of 
creation, Which properly belongs to God 
only. 

CRE“ ATURE (S.) ſomething m de or brony ht 
into being by another, alſo a petſon fo at- 
tached to the intereſt and con mands of an- 
other, that he is to do whatever is pleafing 
to, or promoting « t the defigns, inclination 
or will of that other perſon. 

N 


Wh 
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CRE'DENCE (S.) belief, truſt, confidence, or 
aſſurance. . | 71 

CREDE'NTIALS S.) letters of recommenda- 

tion and power, eſpecially fuch as are given) 

to ambaſſadors, or any publick miniſters, 
by the prince or ſtate that ſends them. 

CREDIBVLITY or CRE'/DIBLENESS (S.) 

probability, likelihood, the aſſurance of truth 

that is in any relation or evidence. 

CRE DIBLE (A.) that is probable, likely, or 
worthy of being believed; a perſon or ſtory 
that deſerves credit. | 

CREDIT (S.) publick faith, or the confidence 
that one man puts in another; the reputa- 

tion, honour, or eſteem that a -perſon or 
thing meets with, or deſer ves. 

CRE'DI CABLE (A.) honourable, worthy, fit 
to be done. 

CRE/DITON or CRE! DEN. TOWN (S.) in 
Dewonſbire, a ſmall town, ſituate on the ri- 
ver C/ eden, between two hills; it has. a mar- 
ket weekly, and is diſtant from London 147 

cComputed, and 183 meaſured miles; was 
formerly a. biſhop's ſee, which is now re- 
moved to Excter. | | 


CRE'DITOR (S.) one who gives credit to, or 


puts confidence in another, and generally is 
applied to that perſon in trade who truſts 
' "another. with money or goods. 
CREDU'LITY.(S.) an cafinefs of temper, that 
is ready to believe what another relates to be 
true, without examining into the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances neceſſary to inform one of the 
realty of, the matter. | 
"'CRE'/DULOUS (A.) a perſon of an eaſy diſpo- 
- ſition, good-natured,. and ready to believe 
the fallacious prefences of deſigning men, 
without ſuſpecting, or thorpughly examining 
dato them, c 
CREED S %a ſummary of the principal arti- 
cCles of, the Chriſtian faith ; of which there 
are, three allowed by the canons of the 
chu ch, wi. that called the Ape Creed, 
ehich tho' it bears their name, is generally 
believed to be compoſed a great while after 
their time ; the Acba naa creed, or that of 
St. Athanaſiu;, and the Nicene creed, which 
was compoſed at the council of Nice, heid 
in the year 225 | 
CREEK or CRICK S) a ſmall bay, or little 
- + (hachþour ; alſo s narrow neck or gut that 
rug up into the country from the harbour, 
Where goods, &c. may be landed ; allo a 
. Gifcaſe that affect the muſcles of the neck, 
._ and rengers them ſo iff, thit it cannot be 
\ readily moved or turned about. 
CREEK (V.) to ſqueek, or make a noſe like 
a dor, whoſe hinges want oiling. 
CREEKUADE or CRICKLADE (S.) in 
Wiltfhir:, a borough town, that ſends two 
members to parliament ; it has a ſmall mar- 
. ket weekly on Saturday, and a good free- 
ſcuool handſcmely endowed, 3 65 computed, 
and 8x meaſured miles diſt. nt from Lon lin. 


CRT 


25 dogs and other ereatures oſtem do; allo te 
come ſilently, ſoftly, or una wars upon pet · 
ſons to diſaever what they are doing, or ta 
hear what they are ſpeaking, as thoſe de 
that go without ſhoes, &c. | 

CREEFPER (S.) any thing that crawls or 

creeps 3 alſo the plant nightſhade, and (eve. 

ral others that gardeners plant to ſhade peo- 
ple s windows in the ſummer- time. 

CREMA/STERS or SUSPENSO'RES S.) two 

muſcles which keep the teſticles drawn up 

in the act of coition, 

CRENA/TED LEAVES (S.) in Botany, ſuch 

leaves as are jagged, or have round 

the edges. T | 

CRENE'LLE (A.) in Herg/dry; an honourable 

ordinary that is indented like the battlements 

of a houſe; 

CREPITA'TION (S.) a noiſe made by the 

breaking, cracking, or rattling of any thing, 

as -% burning of thoras, che parching of 
ale, &c, | 

CRE'PUSCLE(S.) fee Toi lig br. 

CRE'SCENT (S.) a diſtinguiſhing mark ia 

Heraldry, whereby: the ſecond brother, or 

family deſcending from him is diftmguiſh'd, 

viZ. à hall moon with the horns turned in- 

wards, In Farriery, when that point of a 

horſe's coffin-bone which is moſt advanced, 

falls down and preſſes the (ole outwards, he 
is ſaid to have creſcents ; in common, the word 
means increaſing. 

CREST (S.) in Arne, the part 
of the armour which defends the head, rifing 
over the reſt like a cock's comb; in Heral- 
dry, the uppermoſt part of an arms, lying 
over the caſk or helmet; in Carving, a piece 
of ſculpture to adorn the top, or head of a 


thing, 

CRESTFALLEN (A.) ſpoken of a horſe when 
the upper part of his neck on which the 
main grows, does not ſtand upright, but in- 
clines to either ſide; alſo fear, diſpirited - 
neſs, &c, 

CRE'VICE (S.) a ſmall flit, chink, or hole is 
a wall, floor, &c. 

CREW. (S.) a company or number of men in 
one place, generally apply d to the men that 
g6 in ane (hip ; when applied to the land, it 
commonly has a diſdainful meaning, (peak- 
ing of the perſons as if they were thieves, 
whores, &c. | 

CRE WEL (S.) a fine ſort of worſted, com- 
monly made from the thrums or ends of the 
uff of weavers canes, uſed to mark or dv 
curious needle- works with. 

CRE'WET (S.) a ſmall-glaſs veſſel, common 
uſed to put oil or vinegar in. 

CRIB S.) a manger for cattle ; alſo th name 
of a parcel of cards put out of thoſe dealt 
to the players, at their own choice, in 3 
game called cr1bbape, 

CRIB V.) to with-hold, keep back, pinch, 
or_thieve a part out of money given to la 


CREEP (V.) te Gawl dowiy upon all ſouis, 
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out for necaſſaries. 
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X ($.) 4 in the necle, occafioned 
_—_— Oe Aves and ſwells the part ſo 
much, that it cannot be moved without 
great pain, or uneafineſs, - 
cRTCKET (S.) the name of an inſect that 
makes a chirping noiſe like a bird, frequent 
about bakers ovens 3 alſo a ſmall, low, 
- wooden ſtool for children to fit on; alfo the 
name of an exerciſe or game with bats and 


balls, 

CRICKHO'WEL (S.) in Brerdnochſbire, S. V. 
a pretty town, ſeated on the LC, over which 
jt hath a bridge; but the market is very 
mein ; from Loaden 119 computed, and 148 
meaſu:ed miles. 

CR1COVDES' (S.) a cartilage encompaſſing 
the larynx, or top of the wind pipe. 

CRVER (S.) an officer in churts of juſtice that 
makes proclamation of bufineſs then and 
there to be done, calls the witneſſes, &c. 
alio a pariſh-officer that goes up and down 
the ſtreets to make proclamation of things 
loſt, to be fold, &c. 

CRIME (S.) an offence, tranſgrefſion, or fin 
againſt, or breach of a known law. 

CRIMINAL (S.) an offender, tranſgreſſor, 
or breaker of a law or command, 

CRTMINAL (A.] finful, offenſive, or tend- 
ine to the breach of ſome law. 

CRIMP (S.) an agent or factor for thoſe mer 
chants that trade in coals, or are concerned 
in ſhipping for that trade, 

CRIM'SON (S.) a curious deep red col-ur, 

CRINGE (V.) to make low bows and ſcrpee, 
to ſtoop or ſubmit to, or comply with the 
humours of another, 

CRUNKLE (V.) to plait, or fold; to run in 
and out like the courſe of a river. 

CRYPPLE (V.) to lame, hurt, or diſable 2 
perſon in his body; alſo to hinder or diſable 
a perſon from doing any thing by any means 
whatever, 

CRIPPLE (S.) a lame or diſabled perſon, 
whether bodily or otherwile, 

CART'SIS (S.) the point of time that the ſeve- 
ral advantages and diſadvantages of any 
thing are brought to'a compariſon and con- 
lideration, in order to give judgment upon it. 

CRISP (A.) any thing that is in a ſtate of be 
ing eaſy pulverized or crumbled, any thing 
that is dried or ſhriveled up by heat. 

CHRISTA GALLI (S.) an eminence in the 
middle of the os ethmoides, advancing with 
in the cranjum, and to which is faſtened that 
part of the dura matter which divides the 
brain, called falx. Cbriſa is alſo a term in 
Surgery, for an excre cence arifing about the 
fun4ament, reſembling à cock's comb. 

CRITE'RION (S.) the teſt or proof of the 
_ or falſhood, goodneſs or badneſs of a 
thing. | ' f 

CRITICAL (A.) curious, nice, very inquiſi- 
tive and exact in examining into a thing 
ſometimes it in applied to time, as the very 
JunQure when a thing was done, or is pro 


; 


per to be done in; alſo the time when a 
6:(caſe gives proper ſymte ms for a phyſician 
to make a judgraent of the conſequence of a 
diftemper that a perſon is aftifed with. 


CRI'TICESM (S.) a very uſetul 'and excellent 


art when properly applied; and ſkilfully uſ:d, 
being that which by comparing a perſon's ag- 
tions or writings by the laws and rules of 
equity and truth, the errors that ariſe ia ei- 
ther are difcovered, or a way ſhewn how 
they may be amended. 

CRITICIZE S.) to examine nicely, curiouſ- 
ly, and judiciouſly ino any thing, in order 
to do juſtice to all concerned. They who 
do not thus, or are partial, by e xhibiting the 
faults, and omitting the beauries of per- 
formance, may more juſtly be ſaid to cavil 
than to criticize. 

CRF TICK (S. a learned and ſł Hul perſon in 
any art or ſcience, one who takes a great 
deal of pains to ſet the defects and berutics 
of an action, or writing in their true light. 

cROAK or CROKE {V.) to make an ugly, 
hoarſe noiſe, like a raven, toad. &c. 


CRO CHES S., little buds upon the top of a 


deer's horn. 
CROCK (S.) a coarſe earthern pan; alſo the 
carcaſe of a ſm-ll ſheep, | 


CROCK (v.) to ſmut, daub; or black a thing 


with ſoor, 


CROCODILE (S.) a voracious, amphibious 


ſcreature that infeſts the river Niue; it is 
ſhiped like a liz td, but is much larger; 
there are ome that are rear thirty feet in 
length; alſo a term in RHeteiet, for an ex- 
preſſion that has a double meaning. 


CRO'CUS (S.) a term for ſaff on; alſo a r: e 


gi ven ta ſeveral chymical preparations, from 
theirreſemblance toſaffron in colour; ſuch as, 
Crocus Marti Aperiens, which is a prep» 
ration made by expoting iron plates to the 
air to contract a ruſt, | 
Crocus Mirtit Aftrinnens, which is made 
by waſhing iron ſeveral times in ſtrong vine- 
gar, and then calcioing it for five or fix 
hours, | 
Crocus Metalloram, n kind oFimpure, opalis 
glaſs of antimony, made by firing equal parts 


of powder of antimony and faltpetre well 


mixed, in an iron mortar, and covered with 
1 tile, 


CROFT (S.) a ſmall cloſe or field near a dwel- 


ling houſe, 


ROis ADE, CRUSA'DE or CRU3A'DO s.) 


an expedition againſt the Turh, undertaken 

by the Chriſtians for the recovery of Pale/- 

tine, uſually called the Holy Land; it is called 

c-11ſade, becauſe the parties concerned wers 
d ſtiaguiſhed by a crofs fixed to their gar- 
ments, as a badge, 


CROVSES (S.) thoſe who had been, or were 


going a pilgrimage to the Hily Lid; alfo 


| -thoſe concerned in the attempts for the reco- 


very of the Hay Land, 


CAOMANTER (A.) in Peraldry, a eros 
N 2 ds © 


ere ſcenteo, 


CRO 


ereſcented, or having a creſcent or half moon 
fixed on each end. 

CROMER (5.)in Norfolk, upon the ſea-ſhore ; 
*ewas formerly a much larger town than 
it is now, containing two pariſh churches, 
one of which, with many of the houſes, 
was ſwallowed up by an inundation of the 
ſea ; it is yet a pretty large town, and well 
frequented by fiſhermen, eſpec · ally for lob 
ſtecs, which are caught here in great abun- 
dance ; it is diſtant from Londoa 102 com- 
puted, and 127 meaſured miles. 

CRO'NY (S.) a familiar or intimate friend or 
acquaintance. 

CROOK S.) a ſhepherd's ſtaff. 

CROOK (V.) to bend or make uneven, like 
the twining courſe of a river, 

CROO'KHORN, or CRE'WKERN (S.) in 
Samer ſet ſbire, is a town three furlong long, 
on the river Parret, near the confines of Dor - 
ſelſpire; hath a conſiderable ma: ket weck) 
on Saturday for corn, ſheep and other ne- 
ct ſſaties; is diſtant from London 114 com- 
puted, and 153 meaſured miles. 

CROP (S.) the gathering or collection of corn, 
hay, :. that any piece of ground affords ; 
alſo the craw of a bird. 

CROP (V.) to break or cut ſhort ; to clip or 
curtail a thing, as corn, a flower, hair, &c. 

CROSE'TTE (S.) in Arcbit:fure, the returns 
in the corners of chambranels, door- caſes, or 
window frames, called alſo ears, elbows, 
ancones, prothyrides, 

Croſetts of Luthern, the plaiſter or cover 
ing near a luthern. 

CRO'SIER (S.] a biſhop's ſtaff in the form of 
a ſhepherd's crook, hieroglyphically admo- 
niſhing them, and declaring to others, they 

are and ought to be true ſpiritual ſhepherds, 

CRO'SIERS (S.) a religious order, ſo called, 
hecauſe they carry a ſtaff with a croſs at the 
end; alſo in Afironemy, four ſtars that are 
near the ſouthern bw 2 in the ſhape of a 
croſs, by which the ſouth pole is, or may be 
caſily known to all perſons in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere. 


CRO'SLET (S.) in Ueraldry, is a ſmall croſs | 


made at the extremity of a great one. 
CROSS S.) a machine compoſed of Wo pieces 
_ interſefting each other ; in Botany, the ar- 
rangement of the petala of ſeveral flowers, 
which are to have no more nor leſe than four 
petala, and their calix to conſiſt of four 
pieces; the piſtil generally becomes the fruit 

In Heraldry, an ordinary conſiſtint of double 
lines meeting, but not paſſing thro'“ one an- 
other, and forming four right angles near the 
feſs point of the eſcutcheon, Alſo, an in- 
ſtrument uſed in Surveying, being a braſs cir- 
cle divided into four equal parts, by lines in- 
terſecting each other in the center, at the ex 
©, tremities of either of which is fixed a fight, 
with holes below each ſl.t, for the diſcovery 
of diſtant” objects. | 
CROSS GRAINED (A.) peeviſh, humovr- 


CROUCH (V.) to bow, or pay ſubmiſſion in 
CROUP (s.) the buttocks or hinder part of a 
CROUPA'DE (S.) in the Mernage, a leap 


CRO'UPER {S.) that part of # horſe's furni. 


CROW (S.) the name of a large ravenout 


CROW (V.) to make a noiſe like a cock; alſo 


CROWD (s.) a great throng or multitude of 
4 | 
CRO'WLAND or CRO/'YLAND/(S.) in L- 


CROWN (V.) to finiſh, compleat, or ſet the 


ſome, difficult, hard to pleaſe, &c, 


CR O 


CROTCH (.) the forked part of « tree, &c, 
CRO'TCHET (S.) the name of a mufical 


note, whoſe time is half a minim ; alſo a 
fancy, whimſey, or chimera ; in Printing, 
two marks made thus [] or thus () ec 
cloſing a' parenthefis z alſo certain ſtrokes 
hooked st each end, ſerving to link or bind 
ſeveral articles together. pe 


a very humble manner, to beg, pray, &c. 
horſe. 


higher than the curvette, whercin the fore 
and hinder legs of a horſe keep an equal 
height, being truſs d under his belly, and 
not ſo much as ſhe wing his ſhoes. 


ture that goes under his tail to keep the ſad · 
dle ſteady. | 


bird ; alſo an iron inſtrument uſed as a lever 
to move things of great weight and bulk, as 
blocks of marble, &c. In Fowling, a large 
net to catch wild fowl is called a crow net ; 
alſo (urgeons uſe an inſtrument ſor extrafting 
bullets, broken bones, &c. called a crow's 
bill z in a Ship, thoſe ropes that are divided 
into many parts by the dead-man's eye, are 
called crow's fret 3 as are thoſe crots irons 
that are uſed im the military art, which be- 
ing thrown any way have always one ſpike 
upwards to lame the horſes, &c. when an 
arm is rquted, - &c, 


to boaſt, brag, vaunt, or tyrannize over a 
perſon. 


ople very cloſe together; alſo a fiddle. 


colnſhire, formerly noted for a great abbey of 
monaſtery of Benedi&#ine monks, and now 
particularly for its extraordinary fituation, 
being ſo encompaſſed with ſens, bogs. and 
peols, that it is ina cceſſible on the ſouth and 
weſt fides ; it conſiſts of three ſtreets ſera · 
rated from each other by water cour(c:, 
planted with wiilows, built on piles drives 
into the bottom of a great pool, and joinef 
by a triangular bridge, curiouſly contrived and 
built: And tho? the town is pretty well in. 
habited, yet the market, which is week! 
on Saturday, is but a poor one; their greate! 
gain is from fiſh and wild ducks, which in 
the month of Auge, are ſo very numero 
that they drive 3000 into a net at a time 
there are a great many pools in and near th: 
town for the liberty of fiſhing, in wh.) 
they pay the crown 300 J. per annum : No 
corn grows within five miles of the tos, 
upon account of its being in the midit of - 
lens ; diſtant from London 71 computed, att 
88 meaſured miles. 
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laſt hand to a thing, CROW: 


8 F 2 


CROWN (S.) am ornament worn on the head 


tbe Lord. Among the Remans, new married 


to him who firſt boarded an enemy's ſhip, 


- the life of a citizen. 


| rifion for his tiling himſelf king of the Neeb. 


CRO 


by ſovereigns, as a mark of their dignity ; it 
was at firſt only a fillet tied round the head, 
but was afterwards made of all ſorts of leaves 
and flowers, and other rich ſtuffs, and ſome- 
times —— with je wels of great value; 
the high prieſt, among the Jews, wore 
— uf > girt about his —— or 
lower part of his bonnet, and was tied be- 
hind his head; on the fore - part was a plate 
of gold, upon which was engraven Holineſs te 


people wore crowns upon the wedding - day; 
they were likewiſe worn a“ feaſts, and were 
compoſed of herbs that had the quality of 
refreſhing and ſtrengthening the brain, 


The Military Crown, among the Romans, | 


was given to him who had fiznalized him- 
ſelf in ſome martial exploit. 
The Oval Crown, was beſtowed upon a ge- 
neral who had been victorious over ſlaves. 
The Nava! or R Hal Crown, was preſent 


The Obfudional Crown, was given to him 

who raiſed a fiege. 

The Mural Cr:20n was given to him who 

- firſt ſcaled the walls of a beſieged place, and 
ou fixed a ſtandard. 

be Triumpba! Crown was given to a ge- 

neral who gained a battle, or conquered a 


The Coflrenfis was a crown given him who 
firſt entered an enemy's camp. 


The Civic Crown was given him who ſaved 


The Laurel Coton, given by the Greeks to 
the victorious Athletæ, or thoſe who con- 
tended in the Olympick games. 

Crown of Therm, a crown put upon the head 
of our Saviour by Pontius Pilate, by way of de 


Radiated Crowns, erowns with 12 points, 
worn by the ancient emperors, 

Pearled or Flowered Crowns, thoſe of 
pearls, or leaves of ſmallage, parſley, &c. 
ſuch were anciently almoſt all crowns, even 
thoſe of ſovereign princes, tho* not uſed in 
their armories till of late, 

Crown, in Commerce, a name given to both 
foreign and domeſtic money, of or near the 
value of five ſhill.ngs ſterling. 
om in Arcb:tefture and Aftronomy, See 

a, 


Crown or Coronet, in Heraldry, is placed 


CRU 


Crown. ber of a Watch, that part next 
the balance, which by its motion drives it. 

Crown» Poſt, in Architecture, a poſt which 
ſtands between two principal rafters, 

CRO/WNING (S.) in ArchrreFure, that which 
finiſhes a decoration z in common Speech, it is 
the compleating, finiſhing, or ſetting the laſt 
hand to a thing; alſo performing the great 
ceremony to a king, of owning'and accept- 
ing him as ſuch, by the publick performance 
thereof. 

CRO'YDON (s.) in Surrey, a large handſome 
town, upon the edge of Banfied Downs, from 
which, to the river Thames, the county be- 
ing all paſture grounds, is incloſed the ma> 
nor belonging to the ſee of Canterbury ; the 
archbiſhops have a palace here, which is now 
little uſed 5 the hoſpital for a warden ard 28 
men and women, and the free ſchool and 
church, are large handſome buildings; the 
market is weekly on Saturdays ; abundance 
of corn, and particularly oats and oatmeal, 
are brought up here for London z there are 
two fairs annually, vin. June 24, and Sept. 
27, to the latter great numbers of the lower 
claſs of people go from London, from which 
it is 10 miles diſtant. 

CRU'CIBLE (S.) a melting pot uſed by filver- 
ſmiths, chymiſts, &c. to melt down metals, 
ores, &c, in, ſo tempered, that no fire is 
too ſtrong for it, 

CRU CIF (S.) a repreſentation of Chriſt 
upon the croſs z ſometimes painted upon a 
flat, but more generally carved out of ſome 
ſolid matter, uſually worn in the pockets or 
about the necks of devotees in the Popiſh 
religion. 

CRUCIFI/XION (S.) the nailing or faſtening 
to a croſs by way of puniſhment. - 

CRU'/CIFY (v.) to puniſh, mortify, or ſub- 
due; but more particularly to put to death, 
by nailirg to a croſs as a puniſhment, 

_— (A.) raw, undigeſted, irregular, un- 
refined. 

CRU/DITY (S.) rawneſs ; alſo the ſtate of a 
diſea'e, wherein the morbifick matter is not 
yet come to a head, but increaſes the diſeaſe. 

CRUEL (A.) without tenderne's or compaſ- 
fion, hard- hearted, fierce and brutiſh ; aiſo 
painful, grievous, hard to be born, 

CRU'ELTY or CRU'ELNESS S.) torment- 

ing, hard-heartedneſs, unkind or unnatural 

uſuage, fierceneſs, bloody-mindedneſs. 

CRUISE v.) to fail backward and for ward 


in the mantling of an armory, to ſhew the 
dignity of the perſon who bears it. 

Crown. Office, an office fo called, becauſe 
the crowa is more immediately concerner 
in the tranſactions there. The clerk of this 
office is chief manager in caſes of error 
trials of peers, indictments in the crown, in- 
formations, recognizances, writing of plead- 
ings, declarations, and other proceedings 
upon record, 

Crown: Glaſs, the fineſt ſort of glaſs for 
windows. 


— 


upon the ſeas and coaſt of any country, in 
order to protect the ſhipping of one, and to 
take thoſe of another prince or ſtate. 
CRUTSER (S.) a ſhip that guards the coaſts, 
in order to keep away pirates, &c. alſo to 
make piizes of the ſhips belonging to ſome 
particular prince; ard in general, any one 
that is upon the watch to rob another, 
CRUMB (S.) a ſmall piece, or little part of 
any thing; alſo the ſoft or inſide part of a 
loaf of bread, 14 
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CRU MRLR or CRUME (V.] te break into 
ſmall paits by rubbing between the hands, 


CRUMMY{&,) full. of crumb ; alſo fat, 
rich, plump, or fleſhy. b 
CRUMP (A.) deformed, crooked, diſtorted, 
_ out of tecular ſhipe and proportion. | 
CRUMPLE (V.) to tumble, diſorder, ruffle, 
or make irregular marks or creaſes in à gar- 
ment, &s. 5 
CRU OR (S.) the thick, globulous part of the 
blood, when ſepsrated from the ſerum. ; 
CRU/PPER (S.) the buttock or rump of :2 
horſe; alſo the leathern g1:dle that goes under 
his tail, to hold the ſaddle faſt on his back. 
CRU'/RAL VEIN and ARTERY (S.) in A- 
tomy, the large artery and vein of the thigh. 
CRUREUS S.) in An:tomy, a muſcle faſtened 


to the thigh bone, ſerving to extend the leg.. 


CRUSE or CRUET (S.) a glaſs phial or veſſel 
to hold and mix oil and vinegar, &c. 

CRUSH V.) to ſqueeze violenily ; to break or 
put out of its form by extraordinary pref / 


nag; alſo to tuin hinder, diſable, or diſap- | 


point a perſon by oppreſſi n or otherwiſe. 

CRUST S8) the external and hard part of a 
body, particularly of bread, or any —__ 
matter made of flour. | 

CRUST A/CEOUS (A.) ſhelly, or covered with 
a hard cruſt or coat cajled a hell, particu- 
larly ſpoken of fiſhes, ſuch as the crab, fob. 
ſtet, oyſter, cockle, &c. | 

CRU'STA VILLOSA (S.) the fourth tunick, 
or coat of the ſtomach. | 

CRU/STINESS (S.) pettiſhreſs, croſſneſs, &c. 
alſo the condition of a loaf of bread, the out- 
fide of which is covered all over with cruſt. 

CRU'TCHES ($.) inſtruments made uſe of by 


lame perſons to aſſiſt and enable them to 


walk, work, &. and Metopborically, any 
aſſiſtance of any kind whatever, 
CRV (V.) to ſhout or bawl out, to make any 
bind of 'mournful noiſe upon account” of 
pain, ſorrow, grief, &c. to weep, or expreſs 
the real or preterded forrow of a perion by 
tears; alſo to publiſh, declare, or procla m 
any thing in the publick ſtreets, &c. 
ERY'PTA: (S.) 4 ſubterraneous place; alſo a 
vault under a church, wherein the dead are 
interred; 
ERYPTO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of expreſſing 
our ſentiments ſecretly, by writing in cy- 
hers, figures, uncomman characters, &c. 
CRYPTOLOGY (S.) the art of private talk - 
ine, whether it be by language, motions, &c. 
CRY'STAL (S.) a mineral ftone reſembling a 
diamond, but inferior eo it bath in hardneſs 
. and luftre; it is found in the tops of high, 
rough, craggy mountains, whence, it is very 
probable, it had its name rock eryffa/ 5 there 
is alfo a factitious ſort made at glaſs- houſts, 
which is in reality nothing but a very fine | 
fort of glaſs. | REY 4 
and Crypal, a tranſparent feſſile brought 
from Iſland, ſoft as tale, clear as rock cry- | 


* 


CRY'STALLINE HUMOUR (8.) a thick hy. 


CRYSTALLIZA'TION. OF SALTS (ö.) in 


CAYSTALLIZE (V.) to reduce ſalts, &c, 


CRYSTA'LLOMANCY s.) a method of fore- 


CUB S.) the young of a bear, fox, &c, 
CU/BATURE S.) the quantity or ſolid con- 


CUBE (S.) 2 regular ſolid with fix ſquare and 


CU/BIT (S.) a meaſure for lengihs, uſed by 


CU'BITUS (S.) that bone of the arm between 
CU/BO-CUBE (s.) a Mathematical term uſed 


"that is, a continual involution of the roo: 
cubo- cube of 2, or &; as 117649 repreſented 
CU/CKFIELD (S.] in Su, whoſe market i3 


CUC/KING- STOOL (s.] an inſtrument for- 


Sue 
ftal, and without colayr, famous for its ug. 
uſual refraQtions ; it takes a red heat with. 
out loſing its tranſparency, and calcines 
without ſuſion; ſteeped in water it loſes us 
natural poliſh, and rubbed on cloth is elec. 
trical. In Coyaufiry, that part of a lixjviura 
or lye made of any metal or mineral, which 
remains congcaled- after part of the moiſture 
is evaporate, of which there are many ſorts 
uid for various purpoſes, as.cry/fal ot cop- 
per is made by. ditſolving copper ia fpicit of 
nitre evapey ated and cryſtallized, to gain the 
ſalts ſor cauſlicks. &c, 


mour in the middle of the eye, ſh ped Ike 
a convex lens, ſomething flatted, ſerving o 
retract the rays of light, that they » ay ect 
in the retina, and form-an image wou tt, 
whereby vifion may be performed; if is the 
flatneſs, or.convex ty of the cr1ft i ire 45 ur, 
that makes people long or ſhort tis lied, | 


Chymflry, is when they are freed from their 
acqueous parts, and at libe-ty to ſh at into 
cryſtals, which is a prope ty peculiar to (alts, 


into mall pieces exceeding clear and tranſ- 


parent. 


telling ſuture events by means of @ mirror, 
wherein that whigh is wanted to be known, 
is pretended to be repreſented, 


tent of any matter or propoſed body, whe 
ther liquid or ſolid, 


equal faces, all at right angles to one ano- 
ther 3 in Ariibmetict, a number produced by 
the multi plicaton of a ſquare by its root, 

Cube rot of a number, is a number which 
being multiphed into itſelf, and again into 
that product, gives the number of which the 
root is ſoyght, 


the ancients, and particularly the Hebrew, 
taken ircm the length of a common man's 
arm, from the elbow to the extremity of the 
middle finger, 


the elbow and the wriſt, 


by the old algebraiſts to expreſs the fan 
power, now generally wrote x6 or 46, &c. 


five times ; as 64 repreſented by x6, is 1h: 
by ab, is of 7, ot 3. 

weekly on Fridzy, tho' originally it was on 
Monday; it is diſtant from Lenden 34 com- 
puted, and 40 meaſured miles. 


merly uſed to puniſh ſcolding women ; 4 
called a cembret and trebugber ; if was a cv 
5 2 . 


CUL | 
i offender faſtened, and ſo 
many pond of The. Bakers and 


_ brewers for tranſgrefling he Jaw were alſo]. 


fixed in ſuch a chair, and ſo ducked or plun- 

_ ged in a ſtinking pend, or other filthy place 

CU'CKOLD. S.) an ignominious name given 
to the huſband of a woman that criminally 

converſes with other men, ſuppoſed to are 
from his incapacity or frigidity, | 

CUCU'LLATE-FLOWER (S. ] a beautiful blue 
flower, called by ſome monk's hood. 

CUCU/RBITE (S.) a chymigal veſſel made 
glaſs, earth or metal, almoſt in the, ſhape o. 
2 common quart bottle, to rectiſy and diſti} 
quors in. pI 

CUCU!YOS S.) a fly in America, which is 
ſaid to give ſo ſtrong a light in the dark, as 
to do the office of a lamp or candle. 

CUD (S.) ſometimes means the infide of the 
throat, and ſometimes the food that a cow 
keeps there, and chews over again; from 
whence, to chew the cud, ſignifies. to ponder, 
think, or ruminate upon à thing much or 
often, Ke. 

CUD/DY..(S.) the place in a firſt-rate man o. 
war between the captain's and the lieute 
nant's cabbins and the poop, divided ioto 
ſeveral ſmall cabbins for the maſters and ſe- 
cretaries offices, &c. | 

EV'DGEL 8.) any ſtick of a moderate fize, 
that can be freely and eafily handled, 

CU'DGEL (V.) to beat, threſh, correct, or 
chaſliſe with a ſtick. | 

CUE (S.] a notiee, token, or item, what or 
when to ſpeak ; alſo the diſpoſition or incli- 
nation that a perſon is in to do or let a thing 
alcne ; alſo the name of a particular ſort cf 
perriwig, 

CUFF (S.) that part of a coat at the bottom 
of the arm or next the hand; that turns up 
or back again, ſometimes made of the ſame 
ſiuff or cloth with the garment, and ſome 
times with another ſort ; alſo a blow or box 
of the ear with the palm of the hand ; alſo 
a nick name given to an old man. 

CUFF (V.) to lap or ſtrike a perſon with the 
palm of the hand; allo to mak: or put or 
that part of the ſlee ve of a coat, gown, &c. 
that turns up, or is doubled, 


CUIRA'SS (.) a thin, light, ſteel armour. | 


that covers the body from tlet neck to the 
waiſt before and behind. | 

CUIRASSIE RS (S.) horſemen ſo armed, as » 
defence againſt pikes and (mall ſhot. 

CUU'DE LAMP (S.) an ornament in architec- 
ture, wreathed ſomewhat like a teſtudo, uſed 
to finiſh the bottom. of a work. 

CUL DE FOUR (S.) a low ſpherical kind of 
vault ; alſo the arched top of a niche. 

CULL (V.) to pick, chuic, ſeparate, or take 
ſew out of a great many. 

CULL S.) a cant word for a man, either 
good or bad, but generally means one that 


; 


a wench has picked up ie; (ame naughty 
Purpoſe, 0 1 a 


CUM 
CU'LLENDAR (S.) 2 baſon ar pan bored ſull 
'of holes te let the water run or drain from 
peaſe, beans, colly-flowers, greens, cc. 
CULLIAGE S.] an ancient cuſtom in Scet- 

land, which gave a lord the liberty oi lying 
the fir night with his vatſal's bride, » 

CU'LLITON s)) in Pevinfrre, is a pretty 
good town, with a large market week) en 
Thuiſday ; diftant from London 125 compu- 
ted, and 1:9 meaſured miles. 

CU'LMEN S.) the apex, top, or ſummit of 
any thing. . : 

CULMVFEROUS PLANTS (S.] in Hera ry, 
loch as have a hollow, ſmooth-jointed ali 
at each joint; the ſtalk is wrapped about 
with narrow, , ſharp pointed, fingle leaves, 
and the ſeed is incloſed in a chaffy huſk, 

CU'LMINATE (V. to aſcend or riſe p to 
the top ; ſo in A ronomy, the ſun or ſtar is 
ſaid to cu/minate, when it comes to, or is 
upon the meridian of the place where the 
obſervation is made. | 

CU"LPABLE (A.) faulty, guilty, blameable. 

CULPRIT (S.) in a court of judicature, a 
criminal, or cne indiQed for a crime. 

CU'LTIVATE v.) to till, improve, enrich, 
or make better, 

CULTIVAfTION (S.) an improvement, in- 
creahng. or amendment. 

CULTURE {S.) huſbandry, tillage, inſtruc - 
tion, or education, 

CU'LVER (S.) a particular fort of doves. or 
pigeons. 

CU'LVERIN (S.) a piece of ordnance, of 
which ſome are 13 feet long, and 5 4 inches 
in bore, ſome 11 feet long, and 5 J inches 
in the bore, and ſome 12 feet lorg, and 5 
inches bore. 

CU"MBER (V.) to trouble, ſtop, hinder, 
croud, or diſcompoſe. 

CU'MBERLAND (S.) one of the northern 
counties of England, partly in the dioceſe of 
Chefter and partly in that of Carlifle ; ſens 
ſix members to parlizment, has 4 market- 
towns, and 58 pariſhes ; is divided into five 
wards and contains 14825 houſes, and abc ut 
75000 inhabitants, and is 16$ miles in cir+ 
cumterence; is very mountainous, and conſe- 
quently not very fruitful, yet there are many 
fertil vallies, boch tor tillage and paſturage 3 
the air is ſharp, and the bowels of the earth 
are well ſtocked mith mines, that are rich 
in copper, iron, and lead ores, alſo black 
lead and coals ; the ſea, and its large lakes + 
ard meets, are plentifully furn;ted with fiſh 
and fowl; its chief manufactut es ate fuſtians, 
linen and coarle broad cloths. This county 
hag more Remon antiquities than any other, 
ſor being the utmoſt himits of their poſſeſ- 
ſions, it was always well ſecured by their 

ariſone, and defended by the famous wall, 
called the Pe wall, which ran from ſez to 
lea about ico miles, was 8 foot broad, and 
11 foot high, upon which was a watche 
tower at every mile's diſtance, in which ſol- 
N4 diert 
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CUR 


diers were conſtantly kept ; beſides which,| CURB cv. to top, check, reſirain, or tep 
CURB ($.) 2 hinderance, ſtop, lett, or pre- 
0 


there were 25 publick caſtles, and all the 
houſes of the nobility and geatry were built 

- caſtiewiſe, to defend them from the incur- 
fions of the Scots. | | 

CU/MBERSOME (A.) large, unweildy, trou- 

bdleſome, incommodious. . 
CUNE'TTE (S.) in Fortification, a deep 

about four fathoms wide, ſunk in the mid- 

dle of a dry moat. 
CUNTCULOUS (A.) full of holes or hiding- 
places, like a rabbit warfen. | | 

CU/NNING (S.) ſkill, art, ingenulty, or ca- 
pacity of invention or performance; alſo 
craftineſs, ſlyneſs, cautiouſneſs. 

CUP (S.) a drinking veſſel ; alſo the huſks in 
whieh acorns and flowers grow. | 


CUP (V.) to perform the operation of cupping 


CUR 


vention ; a ſwelling below the elbow of 
a horſe's hoof, \ 


CU'RDLE (V.) to coagulate, or collect the 


thicker part of a liquor into a confiſtence 
like milk, when any acid matter is put in- 
to it, 


CURE (V.) to recover a fick perſon to his 


health; to heal a wound, ulcer, &. to te- 
medy or an inconvenience. 


prevent 
CURE OF SOULS ($.) a benefice, the in- 


cumbent- whereof has the care and guidance 
of the ſouls of thoſe belonging to it; in 
Falconry, a remedy given the bird in torm 
of little pellets, to dry up their phlegm, from 
the appearance of which, when evacuated, 


with a wide, hollow inftrument, made « Judge of the ſtate of the bird, 


glaſs, filver, &c, which is applied to the 
moſt fleſhy part of the body, where the 
large veſſels and nerves cannot be hurt, 
both with ſcarification, and without it, 

© ſometimes to divert or ſend the blood to an- 
other part, or let it out, | 

CP. BOARD (S.) convenient place with 
ſhelves, doors, &c. to put pans, diſhes, &c. 
in or upon. | 

CU'/PID (S.) the god of love; he is repre- 
ſented under the form of a hitle boy, with 
wings upon his ſhoulders, a quiver of arrows 


at his back, and a bow in his hard, 
CU'/POLA (S.) in Architecture, the fame with 
dome. 


CU'PPING (S.) an operation in Surgery, whic 


U R-FEU (S.) a law made in the time of 
Wiliiam the conqueror, that no perſon, on 
pain of being ſeverely puniſhed, ſhould have 
a light in his houſe aſter eight o'clock in the 
evening, which they were put in mind of 
by the ringing of a bell at that time; alſo a 
—— ſometimes obſerved in à city taken 
n war, 

CURIO'SITY or CU'RIOUSNESS (S.) that 
ſaculty of the ſoul ſometimes called deſire, 
ſometimes inquiſitiveneſs ; alſo any thing 
that is rare, uncommon, or very delicate, 
either by nature or art. | 

CU'RIOUS (A.) inquiſitive, defirous of know- 
ing, ſeeng, or poſſeſſing; alſo nice, deli- 
cate, correct, exact, or fine, 


diſcharges blood and other humours by thef CURL (V.) to roll up in rings, like hair in 


ſkin, collefted by a cupping glaſs. 


perriwigs. 


CU/PPING- GLASS (S.) in Surgery, an inflru-{ CURL (S.) a roll or ring of any thing natural 


ment uſed in cupping to collect the blood or 
humour into a tumor under the ſkin, which 

are diſcharged by making ſeveral incitions 
with a ſcarificator. 

CU'P. SHOT or CUP-SHO'TTEN (A.) fud- 
-dled, drunk, overcome with liquor, &c. 
CUR (S.) a dog, eſpecially of a mongrel or 

mixed ſpecies. 

CURABLE (A.) that is capable of being heal- 
ed, recovered, amended, reſtored to health 
and ſoundne's, whether the patient or thing 
be fick, diſordered, or lame. 

CU'RACY or CU'RATESHIP (S.) a pariſh 

© which has a curate belonging to it. 


CU'RATE (S.) a minifter of a pariſh who has 
the care of ſouls ; alſo one who officiates in 
the room of the incumbent. 

CR AT TOR S.) in Law, a pe fon who has 


the care cf the affairs of one who is eman- | 


-  cipated or interdicted; in Row ſb Countries, 
a miqor has a tutor affigned him tili he is 14 
years old, from which time, till the age of 

24, he has a curator ; in the United Proventas, 
it is an officer who has the direction of the 

affairs of an academy; that of Leyden has 


© three, and the pourgematters of the city aver 


a fourth, 


or artificial, 
CURLE'W (S.) a water. fowl, ſpeckled with 
red and black ſpots. 
CURLING STUFF (S.) with Carpenter;, 
wood of which the grain does not run ſtrait. 
CURMU/DGEON (S.) a niggardly, covetous, 
cloſe- fiſted, mean · ſpirited perſon. 
CU/RNOCK (S.) a corn meaſure, containing 
ſour buſhels, or one ſack, 
CU'RRANT (S.) running, any thing that is 
generally received, as a ſtory, report, mo- 
ney, c. alſo a ſmall, pleaſant fruit brough! 
from the Leowant, of the grape kind. 
CU'RRENCY or CU/RRENTNESS (S.) un- 
interruptedneſs, freedom or paſſage of mo- 
ney, bills, or any thing elſe that goes from 
one to another without objeQion. 
CURRENT A.) any thing that goes from 
one to another without objection, as mone?, 
bills, opinions, or reports. ; 
CU/RRENT (S.) a running ſtream ; in Nei- 
gation, it means a ſtrong, rapid motion 
a ſea or river, that frequently runs upon 4 
particular point of the compalſs, and often 
contrary to the ſhip's motion, whereby 
it greatly retarded and hindered ; the cum -· 
ous allowing for thoſe impediments, is 25 


. 


een 


CUS 

of the greateſt difficulties in the whole att. 

CU'RRIER (S.) the drefſer and colourer of 
leather aſter it comes from the tan- yard, 

CU'RRISH (A.) of a ſnarling, doggiſh, ill. 
natured diſpoſition. 

CU'RRY (V.) to drefs or prepare leather for 
ſeveral uſes after it is fanned 5 to comb, 
clean, or dreſs horſes ; alſo to fawn, flatter, 
or comply with another perſon's humour, in 
order to get into his favour, &c. 

CURSE (V.) to wiſh ill to a perſon in the 

| Church Languope, to excommunicate or lay 
under an inter dict. | 

CURSE (S.) a puniſhment or judgment in- 
flicted upon any people by heaven, for the 
fins of the nation, &c. 

CURSEDNESS (S.) the wickedneſs, badneſs, 
or vileneſs of any perſon or thing; the being 
under or deſerving of à curſe, 

CU'RSITOR (S.) an officer belonging to the 
court of Chancery, that makes out original 
writs for ſome particular county or counties, 

CU'RSOR (S.) a label of braſs, divided like a 
line of fines, and ſliding in a groove made in 
the middle of another label, repreſenting the 
horizon, and at fight angles to it. 

CU'RSORILY (Part.) lightly, haſtily, with- 

dut much care or regard. 

CURST or CU'RSED (A.) fierce, ill. natured. 

crabbed; alſo one under ſentence of divine 
wrath or diſpleaſure. 

CURTAVL (V.) to ſhorten, cut eff, make 
leſs, diſmember, or contract; alſo to dock, 
or cut off part of a horſe's tail z alfo the 
name of a wind muſical inſtrument, which 
plays the baſs, 

CURTAIN (S.) that part of the hangings 
a room that is before the windows ; they 

are alſo placed round a bed, both for orna- 

ment and warmth; alſo the wall between 
two baſtions in a piece of fortification, 

CU'RTATE DISTANCE (S.) in Aftroromy, 
the ſpace between the ſun and that point in 
a planet, from which a perpendicular being 
dropped, meets the ecliptick. 

CU'RVATURE (S.) bending, roundneſs, bow. 
ing, or crookedne ſs. ; 

CURVE (S.) any line that is not ſtraight, of 
which there are innumerable ſorts. 

CU'RVET (v.) to prance or move like a ma- 
naged horſe, 

CURVILYNEAL (A.) a figure whoſe perime- 
ter has any ſort of flexion or bending either 
inwards or outwards, | 

— (S.) a regular bending or crook- 

neſs, 

CU'RULE CHAIR (S.) an ivory ſeat whereon 
the Roman edi'es, cenſors and pretors uſed 
to fit; it was alſo uſed in triumphs, being 
fixed in a kind of chariot. 

CU'SHION (S.) a ſoft and handſome pillow, 
for perſons to fit or lean on. 

CUSP (S.) the point of a ſpear ; in Aftronomy, 
it ſignifies the horns of the moon or other 


| lumivary 3 in Zfro/ogy, it is the firſt point 
I 


CUT 
of the 12 houſes in a ſcheme of the aſpects 
of the heavens, | 

CU/SPIDATED FLOWERS (S.) in Boe 
thoſe whereof the leaves end in a point li 
a ſpear's. 

CU'STARD (S.) a t food compoſed of 
milk, enge, honey and flour. ' 

CU'STODY (S.) in hold, or i , 
under the care and keeping of- another, and 
not at one's own liberty ; ſo a perſon is ſaid 
to be in cuffody, when hes detained pris 
ſoner by any body. 

CU'STOM (s.) the manner, way, or cere- 
monies obſerved by a private perſon or body 
of people ; in many caſes it has the force of 
a written law, 

CU'STOMABLE of CU'STOMARY (A.) that 
is uſual, os according to the common man» 
ner of doing things; that is liable to, or 
chargeable with cuſtom, farm, or duty. 

CU'STOMER (S.) he that buys ſomething of 
another j alſo the officers or farmers of the 
cuſtom or duties upon goods imported or 
exported, 

CU'STOM- HOUSE (S.) an houſe or office 
eſtabliſhed in ports, for the more eaſy a 
expeditious collecting the publick duties 
— upon merchandizes gxported or im- 
port * 

CU'STOS (S.) a keeper, or perſon who has 
the charge of any thing, So, 

Cuflcs Breviam, is a clerk belonging to the 
Common -Pleas, who has the charge of 
writs and records of M prive ; there is 
alſo one in the court of King's Bench, who 
files ſuch writs as are to be filed, and all 
warrants of attorney, and tranſcribes or 
makes out records of Ni privs, 

Cuflor Rotulorum, one who has the cuſtody 
of rolls or records of the ſeſſions of peace 3 
he is alſo a juſtice of the pexce, and of the 
quorum, in the county where he has his 
office. 

Cuftor Spiritualium, one who acts as an Cece 
cleſisſtical judge during the vacancy of a ſee, 

Cuflos Temporalium, one appointed by the 
king to take care of the rents and profits of 
a vacant ſee. 

CUT (A.) ſevered or divided ; alſo an epithet 
applied to one who is drunk, as, He is 
deeply cut, that is, he is fo drunk, that he 
can neither ſtand nor go. 


CUT (V.) to ſeparate, part or divide with a 


knife, ſword, or any ſharp thing. 

Cut a Feather, a Sea term for a ſhip's 
paſſing the water ſo ſwiftly, that it foams 
defore her, 

Cut a Sail, is to unfurl it, and let it 
down. * 

Cur Water, the ſharpneſs of à ſhip under 
the beak. head. 

CUT (S.) a wound made with a knife, or 
other ſharp inſtrument, whereby the fleſh is 
ſeparated ; alſo the amp made from a cop- 
per- plate of any figuie or device engraved 

thereon, 


thereon, is called a ct, as a Bible or Com- 
mon- prayer book is ſaid to be adorned or 
inriched with fine cuts or pictures. 
CUTA'NEOUS (A.) belonging to the ſkin ; 
but uſually applied to thofe diforders, which 
more immediately affect the ſkip, as the 
- - itch, fmall-pox, meaſles, &. 
CUTE (A.) ſharp, witty, ingenious, ready, &c. 
CUTT'CULA (S.) in Anatomy, a thin, pellu- 
cid membrane, void of ſenſe, ſerving as a 
- cover to the cutis, or ſc n; it is the firſt and 
' - outermoſt covering of the body, and is alſo 
calied epidermis or (carf- ſkin ; when obſerv- 
ed by a micreſcope, it ſeems to conſiſt of in 
numeradie ſmall ſcales, x 
Uri S.) in ey, the ſkin; it is a te. 
ticular plexus, or body of veſſels like a net, 
lying immediately under the cuticula. 
CU'TLER (S.) one who makes and vends all 
ſorts of inftruments for cutting, ſuch as ra 
zors, ſ{ciffars, knives, &c. | 
CU'TLESS or CU'TLASS (S.) a broad and 
dent ſword, ſometimes called a ſcymerer. 
CU'TLETS (S.) in Cookery, are thin flices of 
yeal cut off from any large joint, fry'd and 
ſerved up with r ſauce. | 
CUTTER of the Tollies S.) in the Ex beguer. 
an officer who provides wood tor the tallies. 
and cuts the ſums upon hem. & 
CUT-THROAT (S.) a villain, robber, cr 
murderer. Fe 
CV'TTING (s.] the ſevering or dividing the 
parts of any thin; with a ſharp ifrumeny ; 
in Lirboromy, it Hignifics the extraQing the 
None out of the bladder ; in Hera dry, it 
- uſed for the dividing a ſhield int» two £qu/ 
parts from right to left parallel to the ho, 
Lon; or in the Fe Way, it is alſo applicd to 
the honourable ordinaries, and even animals 
when they are div de {> as that one pa. 
js metal, the other colour; an ordinary is 
, alſo (aid to be ut, vv hen it comes to the 
full extremity cf the ſhie d; in the Ceinage, it 
is when the plates of meial are drawn out 
the thickne's ot the pieces to be  coingd ; 
little round piece, are cut out by a punch 
which, till the impreſfon is made on them, 
are called pla chets; in the Merage, it 
when one of 2 horſe's cet beats the ſkin of! 
the poſtern joint of anothe ; it is occafivr 
ed by bad ſhoeing, wearinefſs, weakneſs, . 
not knowing how to go, whereby the fe-' 
entangle; in Pointing, it is the hying co- 
jour; on without ſoſtening the edges, 
Cutting in Wood, a kind of engraving done 
n wood, uſed for head and tail pieces, 
and initial letters for books, ſchemes, ana 
many other aps, 6, 
CUTTINGS: (S.) in Cor dinine, branches or 
ſprigs of trees or plants cut off to ſet ag ain. 
CUZ (S.) 2 familiar expreſſion for the relati n 
of couñn or colin z among the Printers, the 
merry adoption of a per ion into the privi- 
leges of the printing- office. 


CY'CLE (S.) in Aftronomy, a certain period or 


- 


— 


CYN 
number of years, at the expiration of which 
the fun or moon returns to the ſame point 
of the heavens, or which is the ſame thing 
is conſidered in the ſame place of the civil 
kalender; the cycle of the ſun is 28 years, 
and that of the moon 19 lunar years, and 
ſeven intercalary months, or 19 ſolar years, 
CYCLISCUS (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument, in 
form of a half moon, uſed to ſcrape away 
a rotten part. 

CY'CLOID (s.) in Geometry, a curve genera, 
ted by an entire revolution of a circle upon 
a ſtrait line, 

CYCLOVDAL SPACE (S.) an area compre. 
hended between a cyloid and its ſubtenſe. 
CYCLO'METRY (S.) the art of meaſuing 

or computing cy 


CY'CLOPS (8) a gigantick fort of people, 


— a 


who were the firſt inhabitants of Siehe; 


they hved near mount Ata, whence the 
poets feign that they were employed by 
Vulcan in that place, to forge thunderbelts 
for Jupiter. 
CY'GNET S.) a young ſwan. 
CY'GNUS (S.) or the Swan, in Aftronony, 2 
conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting, according to Prolmey of 17, Ty- 
che 19, and the Britannick catalogue 107 
ſtars, of various magnitudes. _ | 
CY'LINDER ($ ) a ſlid contained under three 
ſurfaces ; it may be generated either by the 
motion of a circle from one place to ano» 
ther, or by the rotation of a parallelogram 
oy orig he ws Jr Gunnery, the chamber 
yunder charged, in „the c 
of a piece of -2. 1" or that part in the 
bottom where the charge is put. 
Cylinder concave, the chace or hollow of a 


gun. | 

. Cylinder wacant, that part of the hollow 
of a great gun, which aſter charging te- 
mains emp!'y. | 

CYLI'NDRICAL (A.) in the form of, or be- 

l-nging to a cylinder, | 

CY"LINDROI]D. ($.) a figure like a cylinder, 

2285 its baſes equal and parallel, but elip- 

tic>1], 

CY MA'TIUM (S.) in ArchitefFure, is a mem · 
ber in the ornamental part of the entabla- 
ture or pedeſtal, the loweſt part of which u 
cor vex, the other concave, 

CY'/MBATL (S. a mufical inſtrument made uf 
braſs, like a kettle· drum, and ſome think 
in the ſame form, but (malle, and for an- 
other purpoſe ; it was much uſed by the an- 
cients, 

CYNA'NTHROPY (S.) a phrenzy or mad - 
neſs, occaſioned by the bite of a mad crea- 
ture, which affects the party in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he can neither bear the fight of the 

water, or the light. 

CYNEGE'TICKS S.) treatiſes or ſyſtems oi 
the laws, cuſtoms, &c. of huotirg. 

CY!NICAL (A.) chuckfh, ill-natured, fiub- 


| born, poliuve, CY'NICKS 
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CY'NICKS (8.) a ſect of philoſophers founded 
by Ariftbenes the Athenian, who lived in the 
94th Olympiad ; they valued themſelves for 
contemning all worldly things, and even all 
ſciences, except morality ; they were very 
free in reprehending vice, and did all their 
actions publickly, and ptactiſed the grcateſt 
obſcenities without bluſhng. 

CY'NICUS SPASMUS (S.] a kind of con- 
vulſion, wherein the patient imitates the geſ- 
tures and howling of a dog, 

CY/NOREXY (8) an inſatiable appetite even 

to the degree of a diſcaſe, called alſo bulimy 
ard fames casi. . 

CYNOSU'RA S.) a name given to the con- 
ſtellation Urſa minor, which ſee, 

CY'ON (S.) a ſprig, ſucker or graft, taken 
from a flower or tree, and ſometimes called 
a Liyer, 

CY'PHER (S.) the vulgar name for the arith- 
metical character o, which of itſelf fignifies 
nothing; but put before or on the right hand 
of whole numbers, increaſes the value of the 
ſignificant figures ten times as much as it 
was before; ſo 3 becomes 30 or thirty, 75 
ſeven hundred and fifty or 750, &c. alſo an 
inger ious manner of interweaving the initial 
letters of a perſon's name, &c. whereby 
they are the ſame backwards as forwards, 
and ſometimes at bottom and top, &c. alſo 
a perſon that has no reſpect paid him, nor 
any authority in.a family, &c. alſo a ſecret 
character to write letters in, to prevent 
ſtrangers knowing the contents. 

CY'PHER (V.) to make arithmetical calcula- 
tions, to caſt up accompts, & c. 

CY'PRESS (S.) a compact, heavy ſort of 
wood, of an agreeable ſmell ;z it ſcarce ever 
rots, decays, or takes the worm; it grows 
in the iſle of Cyprus. In Cardia, this tree 
is ſaid to ſpring up upon digging the earth 2 
little; it was uſed by the ancients as a token 
of ſorrow at funerals, &c, 

CYRENA'ICI S.) a ſect ameng the ancient; 
philoſophers, ſo called, becauſe they follow*d 
the opinions of Ariftizpus of. Cyrene, who af- 
firmed that man was born for pleaſure, and 


that virtue is laudable ſo far only, as it con- 


euces thereto, ö 


CYATO MA (s.) a tumour in any part of the N 


body. 


CY'STICK (A.) an epithet given to two ar- 


terles, and to two veins in the gall. bladder 3 
the cyſtick arteries are two branches from the 


celiac, which convey blood into the gall-| 


bladder ; the cy/fick veins carry back the re- 
mains of this blood in'o the vena pcrta. | 
CY'STICKS (s.) medicines againſt diſtempers 
in the bladder. | 
CY'THARA (S.] a muſical infirument among 
the ancients, of a triangular form, by ſome 
fuppoſgd to be the ſame, with the lyre. 
CY'ZICENES (s) magnificent banquettine- 


DAC 


CZAR (s.) che title of the emperor of R 
and Maſcovy 3 it is a corruption or contrae 
tion ot Car. 45 ' ' G 


D. 


Is the fourth letter of our elphabet, ”y 
is founded in moſt or all the Bg 
words, that it is written in, excepting ed 
neſday ; in the literal Numeration, it ſtamds for 
500, and when a daſh is over it thus, D, 
for 5000 ; in titles of Books, it frequently is 
the contraction for Doctor, as D. T. Defor 
Theokgiez, or Doctor of Divinty: M. D. 
Medicinæ Doctor, or Doctor of Phyfick ; ſo 
D. D. ſtands for Dono Dedit, He gave or pre- 
ſented ; D. D. D. D. for Di Deo Donum 
Dedit, He gave or preſented an acceptable 
gift to God; D. C. in Mufich, fignifies Da 
Capo, that is, give or play the whole or 
| ſome particular part of an air again, 
DAB (S.) the name of a flat ſea-fiſh very like 
a plaiſe or ſole ; it alſo ſignifies a blow with 
the fiſt or hand clenched z allo an expert 
gameſter is ſo called; and likewiſe a wet, 
dirty clout, or mangled piece of fat meat, 
goes by this name. 
DAB (V.) to thump, ſlap, or ſtrike. 1 
DA'/BBLE VV.) to paddle, ſplaſh or play with 
water or looſe dirt ; alſo to meddle with or 
try at a thing that a perſon is not well ſkilled 


in, 
DA/BBLER (S.) one that paddles or ſplaſhes 
in water en dirt; alſo a pretender, or perſon 
meaaly ſkilled in any thing. 
DACE (.) the name of a very good eating 
freſh-· water faſh, 4 
DA'CTYL ($.) the name of a common mea- 
ſure of a foet in a Latin verſe, conſiſting of 
one long ſyllable, and two ſhort ones; alſo 
a fruit called Jikewiſe a date. 
DACTY'LIOMANCY (S.) a kind of divina- 
tion, performed by holding a ring ſuſpended 
to a thread, over a round table, on the edge 
of which were marked the letters of the 
alphabet z the ring, by its vibration, 
pointed to certain letters, which being join- 
ed together in words, gave the anſwer to 
what was aſked: But this was preceded by 
a great deal of ſuperſtitious ceremony; for 
firſt, the ring was conſecrated with a great 
deal of myRerious ſtuff; next, the perſon 
who held it was clad in linen down to his 
ſhoes, his head was to be ſhaved all round, 
and he was to hold vervain in his hand; 
laſtly, before any thing was down, a forma... 
lary of prayers, made for that purpoſe, wag 
repeated, in order to render the gods fa- 
vourably diſpoſed. 


houſey among the Greets, fitvated to * DACTY'LOGY (S.) converfing by figns made 


4 and opening upon gardens of plca. 
8. 


with the fingers, 


DACTY- 
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 DA'LLIANCE (s.) toying, playing, wanton- 


DAM 


or numbering by the fingers. 

DAD, DADDA', or PA'DDY- (S.) a familiar 
name uſed by children for father ; alſo a te- 
neral name for any old man, 

DA'DO (S.) in Arebitetture, the die or flat 
part between the baſe and cornice of the 

| of a column; it is called die from 
its cubic form. 
A*GGER S. a ſhort (word,  , .. _ 
A'GGLE (V.) to wet, dirt, or davb the ſkirts 
or bottom of a perſon's clothes, by walking 

- in the dirt, dew or wet. 

DA'GON (S.) an idol worſhipped by the Pbi- 

. liftines, the upper parts of which were ſha- 
like a human creature, and the lower 
ike a fiſh, | | 

DAILY (Part.) every day, day after day, 

. continually. 

DAIN or DEIGN (V.) to comply with, to yield 
or condeſcend to, to vouchſate. 

DAPFNTIES (S.) all forts of rich, curious and 

uncommon toods. 

DAINTY (A) curious, fine, coſtly, nice, 

delicious, uncommon. 
DAVRY (S.) a houſe, room, or office where 
butter and checſe are made. 
DALE (s.) the plain or valley at the bottom ol 
_ a hill. 


ing, delaying, trifling. 
DA'LLY (V.) to wanton, toy, or play with 
women ; to trifie, put off, or diſappoint 
bufineſs. 
PA'LTON (S.) in Lancaſbire, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance fromthe ſea z its market is weekly on 
Saturday z. here is an ancient caſtle, that 
. ſerves as a priſon for debtors, and an archive 
for the records of the liberty of Fare; diſ- 
tant from London 200 computed miles, 
DAM (S.) the female of any ſort of beaſt that 
has had young ones; alſo the bank, flood- 
Sate, or other ſtoppage, made to prevent 
the ſea, a river, or other water overflow. 
ing, drowning or detrimenting the country 
round about. | | 
DAM (V.) to ſtop, ſhut vp, or prevent wa- 
ter from ov ing 2 country. 
DA'MAGE (S.) any hindrance, hurt, or in- 
convenience a man may ſuſtain in his for- 
tune, eſtate, or reputation; alſo the allow- 
| ance made a perſon in a court of judicature, 
for the wrong he has ſuſtained. 
DA'MAGE (V.) to hurt, hinder, incommode 
or prejudice. 
DA'MAGEABLE (A.) any thing that may 
ſuſtain or do hurt, or prejudice, | 
DNA'MASK (S.) fine linen, filk, or worſted, 
woe in curious flowers, figures, &c. 
DA'MASK (V.] to weave in flowers; alſo to 
. warm any drinkable liquor gently or ſlightly, 
DAMASKEE/NING (s.) the enriching or 
beautifying any work in metal, by engra- 
Ving upon it, and filling up the ſtrokes with 


DAN 
DACTYLO'/NOMY (s.) the art of counting [DA!MIANISTS (8.) a branch of the ancient 


Acephali ; they denied the trinity, affirming 
that there could be no ſuch thing, as a diſ- 
tinction of perſons in one nature. 
DAME (S.) a title of honour belonging to the 
"wife of a knight; alſo a common country 
name, fignifying miſtreſs, goody, &c. 
DAMN (V,) to paſs ſentence, or condemn a 
perſon ; to curſe, or affign to eternal tor- 
ments ; alſo to reje& or diſallow a book, or 
hiſs a play off the tage. 
DA'MNABLE (A.) a crime deſerving eternal 
puniſhment z any thing deſtructive, wicked 
or miſchievous. 
DAMNA'TA TERRA (S.) the caput mor- 
tuum, or earthy matter left at the bottom of 
a retort, after the other principles have been 
drawn out by fire, 
DAMNA'TION (S.) judging or condemning 
a perſon to ſome puniſhment, and now 
commonly applied to the being ſenrenced to 
undergo eternal puniſhment in hell with the 
devil and his angels. 
DA'MNIFY (V.) to hurt, prejudice, or da- 
| mage a thing. 
DAMP or DA'MPISH (A.) moiſt, wet, wa- 


ory. a 
DAMP (S.) moiſture, wetneſs ; alſo certain 
ſulphureous vapours that ariſe in mines, or 
other ſubtetrancous places, and ſometimes 
ſtifle the workmen; alſo a panick, or ſear 
that ariſes in the mind of a guilty or diſap- 
pointed perſon, 
DAMP v.) to wet, moiſten, or lightly wa- 
ter a thing; alſo to allay the fury or vigour 
of a perſon, by diſheartning or diſappoint- 
ing his expectations. 
DA'MSEL (S.) a young maiden; alſo an in- 
ſtrument put into the beds ot old people to 
warm their feet, 
DA'MSIN or DA'MSON (S.) a pleaſant, 2. 
greeable fruit or plumb, ripe in Auguft and 
September, 
DANCE (V.) to move the hody regularly ac- 
cording to the air of muſick ſung or played, 
by rules of art; alſo any motion in bodies is 
ſo called ; and the attending upon, or going 
| after a perſon for money, goods, a favour, 
&c, is called dancing after him. 
DANCE”TTE (S.) in H:ra/dry, is when the 
| outline of an ordinary is notched. very 
largely, and is much the ſame with inden- 
tion, only it is commonly deeper. 
DA'NDLE (V,) to fordle, or pliy with 2 
thing, as a woman does with a young child. 
DA*NDRIFF (S.) the ſcurff or dirt that Ricks 
to the heads of young children or others. 
DA'NE-GELD or GELT (S.) a tribute for- 
merly paid the Danes, to ſtop their ravages 
in this iſl and, but after their expulſion by the 
Engliſh, it was a tax firſt of 15. afterwards 
25, laid upon every hide of land, to raiſe 
fleets for ſcouring the ſeas of Dab pirates, 
and prevent their making incurſions as they 


gold or filver wire, 


* 2 


| uſed to do. 
DA/NGRE 
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DA'NGER (8.) hazard, jeopardy, inconve. 
nience, prejudice, hut. R 

DA'NGEROUS (A.) hazardous, inconvenient, 
attended with ill conſequences, 

DA/NGLE (V.) to hang at hberty, and in a 
carleſs mannner ; to ſwing to and fro.” 

DANTELLE (A.) ſee Dancece, 

DA'PIFER (S.) the chief maſter of the houſ- 
hold to a prince. a I 

DA'/PPER (A.) briſk, lively, active, nimble, 
clever, neat, ſpruce, light; alſo of a imall 
or low ſtature. 

DA'PPLE (S.) a colour - peculiarly applied to 
bor es, in which appear divers ſpots, ſhades, or 

of the ſame colour, as grey, bay, &c. 

DARE V.) to hazard, venture upon, or un- 

| dertake à thing; alſo to challenge, or pro- 

voke a pe. ſon to combat, or to do a patti- 
cular thing. 

DARINGNESS / S.) courageouſneſs, boldneſs, 
impudence, adventurouſneſs, _ | 

DARK (A.) obſcure, myRerious, without na- 
tucal or artificial light. 

DA'RKING (S.) in Surrey, is noted for the 
great Romas highway, now called Srony- 
firect, and for the heath or common called 
Cottman Dean, on which is built many alms- 
houſes z this common is allowed by phyſi- 
cians to be the beſt air in Eagland ; the mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday, which is very 
conſiderable, eſpecially for poultry for London, 
particularly for fat geeſe and large capons ; 
on holy Thur fday annually is a fair, the great - 
eſt in England for lambs ; diſtant from Lon- 
din 20 computed, and 24 meaſured miles. 

DARK-TENT (S.) a portable camera obicura, 

made ſomething like a deſk, and fitted with 
optick glaſſes to take proſpes, a 

DYRLING (S.) the favourite or beloved ob- 
ject of a perſon, any thing that a perſon is 
extreamly delighted or pleaſed with or in. 

DA/RLINGTON (S.) in the biſheprick of 
Durbam, (ſeated in a flat on the Skerne, over 
which is a long ſtone bridge; is a town con- 
fiderably large, confiſting of ſeveral ſtreets, 
hath a ſpacious market- place, whoſe mar. 
ket is weekly cn Mondays, which is well 
furniſhed with corn, cattle, and all ſorts of 
provitions ; near this town, at a place called 
Oxbenball, are three deep pits, called by the 
country people Hell Kettles, of which the ſu- 
perſlition of former times told many won- 
deriul fabulous ſtories. The water of this 

town was ſo famous for bleaching linen, that 
cloth was wont to be brought out of Scur- 
land to be whitened here. In winter-time, 
for want of paving, the town is very dirty; 
it has a beautiſul church in it, with a high 
ſpire; 186 computed, and 243 meaſured 
miles diſtant from Londen, 

DARN (V.) to mend a garment by ſewing a 

' holecroſs.wiſe, in imitation of weaving, 

DART (S.) the ſame with arrow, | 

DART (v.) to throw, or ſtart out ſudd: ny, 

like a flaſh of lightening, alſo to cait 01 
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DA'RTFORD 8.) in Kr, ſeated on the Be- 


rent, near its influx into the Thames, on the 
high road between London and Canterbury, is 
a pretty large town, full of inns and publick 
houſes, has a laige market on Saturday, well 
ſtored with corn and other provifions, which 
is much frequented by corn- chandlers and 
mealmen ; here is a large gunpowder mill 
which, het ween 1730 and 1738, has been 
blown up four times, and no body received 
any damage perionally ; diſtant from Lendon 
13 computed, and 16 meaſured miles. 

DA'/RTMOUTH (S.) in Devonftire, built on 
the mouth of the river Dort, round the weſt 
fide of the harbour, in a fort of ſemi-circle, 
on the fide of a ſteep hill; it is both large 
and populous, and yet but meanly built z 
though the key is large, and the ſireet be- 
fore it ſpacious, where ſeveral merchants re- 
fide, who trade very ſucceſsfully to Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and the plantations, with 
fiſh, particularly pilchards, which are caught 
here in great abundance. The opening into 
Dartmouth harbour is narrow, but the chan= 
nel is deep enough for the biggeſt ſhip what- 
ever; the ſides of the entrance are tugh, and 
mounded with rocks, and at the entrance 
ſtands a ſtrong fort beyond a platform of 
guns, which commands it, and though the 
entrance is not above half a mile broad, yet 
opens ſo wide, and makes ſo large a baſon, 
that 5co of the biggeſt ſhips may ride with 
eaſe and ſafety ; it is an ancient borough- 
town, which has a good market on Friday, 
thiee churches, and is governed by a mayor 
and, his brethren ; diftant from Londen 165 
computed, and 198 meaſured miles, 

DASH (V.) to give a blow, or ſtrike with the 
hand; alſo the free manner of ſtriking flou- 
riſnes or letters, like writing maſters ;- to 
wet with water, by throwing in ſtones, &. 
to filence, or put out of countenance ;z te 
confound, ſurprize, or terriſy. 

DA/STARD (S.) a coward, or faint-hearted 
perion, one of but little reſolation, 

DA'TA\S.) ſuch things as are known, given, 
or granted in a ion. 

DATE (S.) a pleaſant fruit; alſo the ſpeciſica - 
tion of time when a particular action was 
done, writing made, or coin ſtruck. 

DATE (V.) to ſet down or nominate the exact 
time from whence a writing is in force, or 
any act was done. | 

DA/TIVE CASE (s.) in Grammar, the third 
caſe in the declenfion of nouns 3 it is called 
darrve, becauſe tt ſuppoſes ſomething to be 
given; in the Engliſh Tongue, this caſe is 
expreſſed by the fign /o ; as, Courteous 7s 
ail, Payable to him, Lend to me. 

DA'VENTRY (S.) in Northamptonſhire, is a 
good town, but principally depends upon tra- 

| veliers, for ſupport ot whom there ate many 
good inns ; it is governed by a mayor, alder- 

men, and Reward, with 12 freemen ; it has 


throw a dart, javelin, arrow, &c. 


2 good market cn Wedneſday, ard is 60 
] com- 


. DA VID's (S.) in Pembroleſbire, in South- 
Nala, wos anciently both a famous city and 
an archbiſhop's ſee; it is now # biſhop's 
fee ; but the town is now fo much decay d 
that they have but few inhabitants, and are 
' without the convenience of a' market, ſup- 
; to ariſe from the barrenneſs of the ſoil 
and its unhealthy ſituation; ſo that there is 
- little to take notice of beſides its cathedral, 
— -whoſe roof is higher than any in England ; 
ir is z07 computed, and 263 meaſured miles 
+ diſtant from London. 
AUNT (V.) to intimidate, terrify, frighten, 
and put out of heart, * 
DAU/NTLESS (A.) without fear or appre- 
| benfion of danger. 
DAU FHN (s.) a title given to the eldeſt ſon 
et the king of France and preſumptive heir 


+ of that crown; he is fo called from the 1 the force of a blow, weight, undertaking, 


- - vince Dasphine, which was given by Hum. 
- Gert II. to Phiip of Vale, on condition, 


that the eldeſt ſons of France ſhould bear the | 


arms and title of this province. 

DAW (S.) the name of a bird that chatters or 
talks, about the fize of a ſmall pigeon, com- 
monly called a fcf- d. 

'DAWB(V:;) to imear, foul, or dirty; alſo to 


DAWN (S.) the firſt ppearance of dey- light. 


-D&AWNING (S.) the beginning of light, the 
appearance of hope, or confirmation of ex- 
ation, 2 
DAY (S) in 2 vulgar Senſe, means only the 
ſpaco of time between ſun · rifing and tetting, 
which is termed the natural day ; bet the ar- 
tificiat or aftronomical day, is 24 hours, or 
that time in which the earth makes one re- 
volution upon its axis, In Law, i is fre- 
quently uſed for the day of appearance in 
court, either originally, or by aſſignment ; 
ſometimes for the time writs ſhall be re- 
turned at, as de in bark are days vpon 
which the court orders a writ to he returned 
or # party to appear upon à writ ſerved; to 
de dime without day, or fine die, is to 
be quite di ſcharged. 

; * of Grace, in C:mmeree, a certain num - 
ber which merchants allow one ano- 
ther to pay bills in, after the time ſpecified 
iv expired 5 in England and Leipgfe, 3 days 

de allowed, fo that if @ bill is drawn, pay- 
able in 20 days after its date, it is not to be 

| paid tih 23 %%; in France and Dorteick 10 

- ave allowed; at Napler8 ; at Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam and Venice'& ; at Francfort 4. 
DAZZLE (V.) to offend or hurt the fight by 


tov Rrong or glaring a light; at's to bribef 


the underftanding, ſo that a perſon is reſo- 
lotely and ir vincibly blind. = 


DEKA 


de gave an account how he diſpoſed of the 


monies delivered to him for the relief of the 
| neceſſitous ; this office was firſt created by 
the apoſtles, who ordained ſeven; at preſent 
dhe is one of the loweft degree in holy or- 
ders, who reads prayers, baptizes,” and a 
fifts at the adminiſtration of the ſacrament. 
DEA'CONESSES S.) women choſen in the 
firſt ages of the church, to aſſiſt at the bap- 
tixing, c. of their own fex ; at firſt, none 
under 60, and afterwards 40 years of age, 
were admitted to this office; they were wo- 
men of good repme and commonly widows, 
DEAD (A.) without life, inactive, flat, or infi- 
| -Pid, as liquor is that iv expoſed to the air. 
Dead Rethoning, is the eſtimating or judg- 
ing where a ſhip is by the log, the courſe 
ſhe has ſteered being known, allowance be - 
ing made for leeway, drift, &c. 
Dead Warer, the eddy water juſt behind 
the ſhip's ſtern, | | 
DEA*DEN (v.) to ſtop, hinder or weaken 


fire, &. | 
DEA'DLY (A.) of a deſtructive nature, cauſ- 
ing death; an unappeaſable hatred, or re- 
vengeful fury, that endeavours to procure 
the death of the party hated, 
DEADS or DEA'D- HEAPS (S.) fuck parcels 
of rock, foil or common earth, that miners 
leave in the grooves below the ground or 
ſurfac#, or are thrown away after the ore is 
picked and waſhed out of them above ground, 
DEAF (A.) the want of hearing, or not ha- 
ving the uſe of that ſenſe. 
DEA/FEN (V.) to render or make deaf, to ſtop 
the hearing of a thing, either by making a 
noiſe, or hurting the organs of the ear. 
DE-AFFO'RESTED (A.) not ſubject to, or 
exempt from foreſt laws; a privileged perſon. 
DEA'FNESS (S.) a difficulty in, hardneſs to, 
or total want of hearing. 
DEAL (V.) to parcel out goods or other mat - 
ters; to tell or give to each perſon his quan- 
tity or number of cards at play z to trade in, 
to traffick, or utter wares and merchandizes. 
DEAL (S.) in Kent, is a handfome large town, 
but has no market, being deemed only a part 
or member of the port of Sandwich; it lies 
over againſt the Downs, is the famous road 
for ſhipping, for all ſhips to and from Los- 
don, which makes it much reſorted to by 
the ſea-faring men, and thoſe who have any 
dealings with them; diſtant from London 57 
computed, and 74 meaſured miles, 
DEA'LER (S.) a trader, one that buys and 
ſells commodities z alſo in Gaming, one that 
is to give to, or count out, what number of 
cards erch perſon is to have, : 
DEA/LING (S.) trading, counting, or diſtri- 


buting. 
DEAMBULA'TION (S.) a walking from place 
to place. 


DEA'CON s.) a miniſter of the church, or. 
dained to ſet ve the p. ieſt ot biſhop, to whom 


DEAN (S.) the head of a collegiate church, 
and chiet of a chapter ; in France, tlie oldeſt 
member 


err 


- 


-- 
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he: 


DEA 


member of the Sorbon, and of the parſia- 


mente, are called den j the country pariſh- 
pftieſts in many places are called deans ; in 
the ancient Monafteritr, he was a ſuperior 
under the abbot, and trad ten monks under 
his care. 
Rara Dean, was formerly an ecclefiaftick 
who had the direction of ten churches in the 


p country; he w ſometimer called arch · prieſt. 


Urban Dean was the ſame in the city. 

' | Dian and Chapter, the ſuperior and body 

of eocleſiaſticks belonging to a cathedral or 
collegiate church, 

DEAN (S.) in Gloucefler hire, in the diſtriets of 
the Foreft of Deas, is a tolerable town, con 
fiſting - chiefly of one ſtreet 3 formerly the 

clothing trade flouriſhed here, but now the 
chief manufacture is pin- making; it has a 

* good market weekly on Monday, and is 99 
computed, and 114 meaſured miles diftant 
hed, of ground, and though much curtailed, 
#& fill about 20 miles long, and 10 broad, 


within which are 3 hundreds, ſeveral villages | 


and towns, in which are 24 pariſh churches, 
ntuate between the rivers Severn und ; 
it was anciently- ſhaded with woods quite 
thro? ; the foil is a'wet clay, proper for the 
growth of oaks, for which this foreft wa: 
formerly ſo famous, that moſt of dur ſhips 
were made of them: Within its hmits many 
iron mines have been found, the wor King of 
which hw leffened the foreſt, and filled it 
with men and women inſtead of trees; tho 
there are ſtill many in it: The king hath 
here a ſwanimote court, for the preſervation 
of the vert and veniſon, kept at the ſpeech 
houſe, a large building in the middle of the 
foreft; the judges whereof are the verdurers 
ehoſen annually by all the freeholders of the 
county: For the improvement of the iron 
mines and forges, a court is held, directed 


-- 


by a ſteward appointed by the conſtable of 


the foreſt, aſſiſted by juries of miners, who 
have their particular laws. 

PEA/NRY or DEA*NERY (S.) the juriſdic- 
tion of a dean, or that extent of ground or 

number of churches over which he has au- 
thority, and from whence he receives his in- 
come. 

DEA/NSHIP (S.) the office, dignify, power, 
or authority of a dean, N 

DEAR (A.) coſtiy, or of a great price; alſo 
valuable, beloved, or highly eſteemed. 

DEA'ANESS (S.) the chargeablenefs, coftli 
neſs, &c, of any thing that is advanced be- 
yond the uſua! or common price, arifing 
from ſcarcity, delicacy, &c."" 

DEARTH (S.) ſcarcity, want, famine, 

DEATH (S.) a privation or ceſſation of life, 
or the ſeparation of the ſoul ſrom the body; 
with the Phy fictant it is the ceſſation or total 

4 ſtoppage of the circulation of the blcod, and 
con:equently of all the animal and vita! 


& 


DEB 
funklione, fuch as reſpiration, ſenſation, r. 
DEA'THLESS (A.) immortal, that cannot 
die or be deſtroyed, | 
DEA'TH-WATCH (S.) a little inſect that 
makes a noiſe like the beating of a watch, 
which by the vulgar is looked upon as a pre- 
ſage of the death of ſons of the family 

re it is heard, | 
DE-AURA/TION (S.) the covering any thing 
with gold, or gilding it, as apothecaries do 
their pills, to prevent the nauſeous taſte of 
their phyfick being irk ſome to the patient. 

mee to hinder, prevent, keep from, 

gut. | 


or 

DEBA'RK V.) to come from on board a ſhip, 
to put on ſhore, &c, | 

DEBA'SE (V.) to bring down, to make worſe, 
or qualify tos much, as they do gold or ſu- 
ver, by mixing it wi'H too great a quantity 

of alloy; to humble, or ſtoop to matters 
very mean or low; atſo to undervalue or 
d(fparage a thing or perſon. 

DEBA'TE (S.) a conſultation upon a fubj 
wherein all that can be ſaid on either fide 
the queftion is urged ; alſo a quarrel, wran-, 

gle, or difa ne. : 

DEBA/TE (V.) to diſpute, diſcuſs, or exartiine 
deliberately or judiciouſly ; alſo to quartel, 
wrangle, or diſagree. 

DEBA'UCH (v.) to revel gad riot luxurioofly; 
to corrupt a perſon's manners z to ſedute or 
raviſh à virgin, or modeſt woman; to (poily 
or injure a thing, 

DEBAUCHEE* or DEBOSHEE (S.) one why 
practiſes all manner of lewdneſs, drunkea- 
nefs, and diſorderly living. 85 

DEBAU'CHERY (s.) drunkentefs, whore- 
dom, fiithy talking, all manner of diforderly 
licentiouſneſs, 

DE'BENHAM (S.) in Suffolk, of itfelf a tole- 
rable, clean town, as being ſeated upon an 
hill, but in the midſt of very Riff and dirty 
roads, which cauſes it it to be but little tre- 

* quented, and ſligh iy inhabited, as well. as 
meanly built; it has a poor ma: ket weekly 
on Friday; from London 68 computed, and 
36 meaſured miles, | 

DEBE'NTURE (.) a publick inſtrument given 
by the government as a ſecurity for money 
due for wages, or for cuſtom paid inwarde, 
which the merchant upon exporting thcſe 

fame commodities is to be repaid, 

DEBTLITATE V.) to weaken or tender in- 
effectual a perſon's capacity or power of do- 

ing a thing. | 

DEBTI'LITY or DEBI'LITUDE {(S.) weakneſs, 
infirmity, want of {kill or power, feeble- 
neſs, ' 

DEBOVST (A.) debaached, rakiſh, wild, ex- 
travagant, &c, 

\DEBON 4UR (A.) briſ 1iv2ly, affable, caur- 
teous, good-natured, - "ex 
DEBT (S.) whatever is +..2z by, or due from 
one man to another. 


—— 
— 


— 


' DECA'DENCY (S.) a falling down, a decay- 


- DECA'NTER (S.) one that pours or racks off 


 DECEUTFULNESS (s.) fraud, couſenage, 


DEC 
DE'BTOR (S.) any perſon or accompt oo 


owes any to another, 

DECADE (8.) the number of ten, or any 
thing divided in_a ten-fold manner, as the 
common numeration- table, &c. 


ing, waſting, or coming to ruin. 
DE'CAGON ($.) a geometrick figure of ten 
fides, or a polygon forming ten angles, 
DE'/CALOGUE (S.) the ten commandments 
given by _ to the Iſraelitei. 
ECA'/MERIS (S.) a term uſed by ſome wri- 
ters upon ſound for a tenth part. 
DECA'MERON (S.) a volume or book di- 
| a into ten heads, chapters, parts, or 
8. 


DECA Me (V.) to break up or move a. camp. 
at or from one place, and to march or go], 


to another that is more convenient. | 

DECA'NT (V.] to rack or pour off liquor out 

. of one veſſel into another, ſo that it may be 

fine and free from the dregs, by leaving all 
the ſediment behind. 


liquor from the lees into other veſſels ; alſo a 
handſome flint glaſs bottle to put wine, ale, 
| 2 for the more eaſy pouring it into 
laſſes. 
A NUs (S.) an officer among the Romans, 
_ who bad ten perſons under him. 
DECAPITE' (A.) ſee D. it. 
DECA'STYLE (S.) in Arcbitect ure, a building 
that has ten columns in front. 
DRCAY' (S.) à gradual waſting or conſuming, 
or falling away. 
DECAY” (V.) to ſpoil, wither, waſte, and] 
gradually come to ruin or diſſolution. 
DECEA'SE (V.) to die a natural and common 
death, without any external or accidental 
violence, | | 
DECEA'SE (S.) the natural dying or going out 
of this life of any perſon, 
DECET'T (S.) a crafty, ſubtle, fly, wily im- 
poſition, fraud, or cheat. 
DECETTFUL (A.) a perſon or thing that ap 
pears or pretends to be one thing, and is 
really quite the contrary, 


falſe dealing, hollow. heartedneſs, &c. 
DECEFVABLE (A.) that may be impoſed 
upon, or cheated, 

DECEIVE (v.) to cheat, impoſe upon, be- 
_ gvile, or deal treacherouſly with any one. 

BECE'MBER (S.) with ſome the tenth, and 
with others, and now with us, the laſt month 
in the year, wherein the ſun enters Capri 
corn, and makes the winter ſolſtice. In Ro- 
mulus s year it was the tenth month, and was 
conſecrated to Saturn; upon the 5th, they 
kept the Faunalia ; on the 15th, the Satur- 
walia ; on the 229, the Lararia; and on 
the laſt day, the Juveniles Ludi ; and the 
peaſants kept the feaſt of the goddeſs Vacuna, 
they having got in their fruits, and ſown 


their corn, The Paincers, Cc. repreſent this 


DEE 


month by an old man with a geim 
aſpect, clothed in furs, with various cover. 
ings upon his head, his neſc red, and his 
beard banging with icicles, carrying a bundle 
of holly and ivy at his back, and holding a 
goat in his hand. 

DECE'/MPEDA (S.) a meaſure of ten foot uſed 
by the ancients. 

DECE'MVIRATE (S.) among the Romans, 
was the office of the decemvicri. 

DECE*MVIRI (S.) a body of magiſtrates in the 
Roman government, conſiſting of 10 perſons, 

in whom was lodged the ſovereign autho. 
rity ; they had the power af making laws for 
the people, and it was by them that the law 

of the twelve tables was compoſed. The 4 
cemviri were alſo appointed to take care of 
certain affairs, as commiſſioners are now, 
viz, to adminiſter juſtice in the abſence of the 
pretors, take care of the Siby/s books, and 
the ſacrifices, conduct colonies, prepare feafts; 
ſometimes in lieu of decemviri only ſeptemvi- 
ri, triumwiri, or duumviri were conſtituted. 

DE'CENCY or DE CENTNESS (S.) modeſty, 
comelineſs, any thing fit to be done; order, 
regularity, &. 

DECENNA'LIA (S.) ſeaſts held by the Romas 
emperors every tenth year of their reign, 
* ſacrifices, games, largeſſes to the peo- 

, &c. 

DECE/NNIAL (A.) any thing that is to be 

continued for ten years, and then ceaſe cr 


begin again. 

DE'CENT (A.) handſome, commendable, f. 
to be done, convenient. 

DECE'PTION (S.) a fraud, -impofition, or 


wrong appearance. 

DECE'RPTIBLE (A.) chat may be penetrated, 
parted or made leſs, | 

DECIDE (v.) to arbitrate or conclude an al. 
fair that was in diſpute, 

DECT'DUOUS (A.) ready to fall, tottering, 

DE/CIL (S.) the aſpect of two planets when 
they are diſtant from one another a tent 
part of the Zodiack. 

DECIMAL ARITHMETICK, (S.) that part 
of arithmetick which confiders units or whole 
numbers made in decima i fractions. 

Decimal Fraftions, are thoſe whereof tie 
denominators are decuples of xz, or are 2 
with one or more cyphers ; as 10, 10, 
1000, 10000, &c. thus , 46, 122, 
&c. are decimol fractions; but as the deno- 
minators of this ſort of trations are aw at 
known, they are ſeldom expreſſed in wi 
ting, but the fraQtion is diſtinguiſhed by 1 
point placed before it thus, .6 46.869 
and as cyphers placed after integers increa* 
their value decimally, ſo being placed belo!3 
a decimal, they decreaſe its value decima'-| 
ly; but being placed before integers, nd 
after fraQtions, neither of them is increa(c 
or diminiſhed. 

DECIMA'TION (S.) among the Romani, ? 
manner of puniſhing thoſe ſoldiers who oy 


parti: 


DECLI 
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DEC. 


vied, or behaved themſelves cowardly, whicl 
was done by putting to 721 every tenth 
man, for which they drew lots. 
DE/CINERS, DECE'NNIERS, or DO'ZINERS 
(S.) officers who had a check upon the 1. 
burghs or diſtrifts, for the maintenance of 
. the publick pexce. - 
DECUPHER 3 to explain, or find out the 
meaning cf a letter wrote in ob'cure cha 
redete ; to expound riddles or difficult pro 
tions ; to xet a clear and thorough know 
; re any hidden, difficult, or myſteriov+ 
. bufineſs, 2. 
DECISION (s.) the ending, or finiſhing 2 


matter in diſpute ; the awarding how a}. 


thing ſhall, or ought to be. 

DECUSIVE (A.) the laſt or finiſhing ſttoke to 
2a controverſy, battle, diſpute, &c. 

DECK (S.) a fl:or of a ſhip he eon the guns 
are laid, and upon wh.ch the men walk to 
and fro, which is like a flory of a houſe ; 
hence a ſhip is ſaid to have two or three 
decks, when ſhe has fo many ſtories. 

Rope Deck, is made of cords interwoven, 
and is firetched over veſſels that have no 
deck, thro* which they annoy the enemy 
when they have boarded them. 

Hilf Dee, a deck reaching from the 
main maſt to the ſtern of the ſhip. 

Quarter Dec, goes from the ſteerage a- 
loft to the maſter*s round- houſe, 

DECK V.) to dreſs, beautify, adorn, or or- 
nament a thing. 

DECLATM (V.) to ſpeak publickly like an 
orator ; alſo to find fault wi h, or inveigh 
againſt a perſon, matter, or thing, 

DECLAMAYTION (S.) a kind of oratorial 
deſcant upon a ſubjet, compoſed by boys 
for their ſchool exerciſe, and te teach them 

to (peak in publick. 

DECLA'RABLE (A.) that may be publiſhed, 
ſet forth, or made Known, 

DECLARA/TION .) a ſetting forth, or 
ſhewing the matter ; and in Law, the 
writing down the cauſe of complaint the 
plaintiff has againſt the defendant 3; alſo a 
publick order or precl:mation of a ſtare, 

DECLA'RATIVE or DECLA'RATORY (A.) 
a making known, publiſhing, or ſetting 
forth, &c. 

DECLA'RE (V.) to publiſh, manifeſt, or 
openly ſhew, make plain, or known ; alſo 
to denounce, threaten, or proclaim ; alſo t. 
unboſom one's ſelf, and freely to tell one's 
mind, thoughts, or re olutions to another 
perſon. 

DECLE!NSION (S.) the varying the ending o. 
nouns, according to the uſage of particular 
languages ; in Pbyfick, it means a diſeaſe 
abating or growing leſs ; but in Morals, it 
fignifies vice and immorallties growing 
ſtronger aud more violent; and in Trade, 
the decay of the whole, or ruin of ſore 
particular branch of manufaQuee, 

DECLINA'TION (s.) the falting down, waſt- 


— 


] 
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Hrenomy, it is the diſtance of a planet, flar, 
&c, from the equator, e her northward or 
ſouthward towards the pcles. 

Dec ination, is an arch of a great circle, 
intercepted between a given point and the 
equator, and perpendicular to it, 

The D-clinatton of a planet or ſtar is found 
by ſubRraQting the altitude of the pl; from 
90%. 

Circle of D<clination, a great ciccle pa Ting 
thro* the poles of the world. 

Parallax of the Declination, an arch of the 
circle of decl.cation, by which the parallax 
of the altitude increaies or diminiſhes the 
declination of a flar. 

Refratlion of the Declination, an arch cf 
the circle of declination, whereby the de- 
clination of a ſtar is encreafes or diminiſhed 
by reſtaction. 

Declination of the Needle, the variation of 
the compaſs from the true meridian, 

Declination of a Plane, in Dialling, an 
arch of the horizon comprehended between 
the plane and the prime vertical, reckoning 
from eaſt to weft, and between the plane 
and the meridian, from north to ſouth. 
DECLINA”TOR (S.) an inſtrument uſed 
| Dialling, to find the declination, inclination, 

and reclination of a plane, 

DECLUNE (V,) to decay, grow weak, bow 
down, avoid, ſhun, refuſe, ſorſake, diſcon- 
tinue, or leave off, 

DECLINING (S.) the growing weak, decay- 
ing, leavirg off, leaning, or bowing down ; 
and in Dialling, thoſe dials whoſe planes are 
not exactly under one of the four cardinal, 
or N. E. W. or S. points, are called decliners, 

DECLIVITY (S.) the ſteepneſs of a hill or 
other thing, re:koning from the top to the 
bottom, or downwards, 

DECO CT (V.) to ſeethe, boil, or ſte over 
the fire, in ſome proper liquor. ; 

DECO'CTION (S.) a boiling over the fire, 
particularly applied to phyſical preparations 
either for diet drinks, or other uſes, © 

DECO'LLATE (V.) to behead, or ſeparate 
the head from the other pact of the body, 
by cutting it off. 

DECOLLA'TION (S.) beheading; it is a 


to ſignify a painting or picture, repreſenti 

St. 2 * Bapeiſt's head ſ:vered from his 

trunk. | ; 

DECOMPOSITION (S.) an analyſis, or te- 
ſolution of a body into its firſt principles, 

DE/CORATE (V.) to ornament, beautify, ſet 
off, dreſs or embelliſh. 
DECORA'TION (S.) any thing that enriches, 
beaatifies, ornaments, or ſets a thing off. 
DECORTICA'TION (S.) the peeling or tak- 
ing off the ſhell, bark, or buſk of any ſecd, 
plant, tree, &Cc. 

DECO'RUM (s) order, decency, good beha- 
viour ; and in-Arebue7fe, it is the ſujting 


25 0 or 


ine, or decaying, &c. of any thing ; and in 


word ſeldom uſed in any other ſenſe, than 
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D E D 
or proportioning every part and member, fo 
as to render the whole moſt beautiful, com- 
modious, and laſting, | 
DECOU'PLE (S.) in Heraldry, , 
- parted, not joined ; thus a chevrun decoup'e 
is one who wants ſomething towards the 
point, whereby it is not joined, but is in 
two parts, 
DECOU'RS or DECRE'SSANT (A.) ſee De- 
crement. ; 
DECOY?” (V.) to allure, entice, draw in, de- 
ceive, or cheat. 
DECOY! (.) a ſnare, a trap, allurement, 
w „or pretence. 
DECREA'SE V.) to waſte, diminiſh, leſſen, 
or decay. 
DECREE? (V.) to ordain, appoint, command, 
_ reſolve upon, or determine, , 
DECREE! (S.) a law, ſtatute, or order; alſo 
a purpoſe, reſolution, or determination. 
DE'CREMENT (S.) a decreaſing, or waſting ; 
in Heraldry, it ſignifies the wane of the moon 
facing the left fide of the eſcutcheon. 
DECRE'PID (A.) lame, weak, infirm, ſpoken 
of perſons worn out with age, by reaſon 
"whereof they Ae ſtooping, or bowing down. 
DECREPTrA TIN (S.) in Chymiftry, the dry- 
ing or calcining ſalt over the fire, till it 
ceaſes to crackle ; alſo the noiſe or crackling 
which the ſalt makes while it is over the fire. 
DECRE'TAL (s.) a name given to a pope”s 
letter, wherein are anſwers to queſtions re- 
lating to ecclefiaſtical affairs. 


- DECRY! V.) to run down, undervalue, ſpeak. 


* againſt or in of a 


rſon or thing, 
DECU'MBITURE 


.) a lying down, or reſt- 


DEF 
DE/DICATORY (A.) of, belonging, or per- 
taining to a dedication, 
DEDI'TION (S.) a yielding, giving up, or 
ſurrendering a place that is beſieged, 
DEDU'CE (V.) to collect, draw, or infer one 
thing from another, 
DEDU'CIBLE (A.) that is capable of, or may 
be drawn or inferred from another. 
DEDU'CT (v.) to withdraw, leſſen, ſubſtract, 
or take one thing out, or from another. 
DEDU'CTION (S.) a concluſion, conſequence, 
or inference ; alſo the actual lefſening, ſub- 
ſtracting, or taking one thing out of, or 
DEED ( echte ly performed or done, 
S.) ſom rea or 
an action; in Law, — writings that 
contain the conditions of a contract or agree- 
ment between party and party, one or more ; 
ſometimes they are called indentures, from 
indentions or notches upon the edges, which 
do or ought to exactly tally or agree with 
the counter part figned by the contrary 
party or parties, and put into the poſſeſſion 
of that, or thoſe parties by whom it is not 
figned, and is mentioned in the deed itſelf 
to be interchangeably or ſeverally figned, 
ſealed, and delivered for the purpoſes therein 
mentioned, to prevent all frauds or miſre- 
preſentations whatever; but a deed poll is a 
plain, fingle, unindented inſtrument, ſigned, 
ſealed, and delivered by one party only. 
DEEM (V.) to value, eſteem, judge, think, 
imagine, or ſu . 
DEE"MSTERS (S.) perſons in the ifle of Mar, 
to whom differences are referred, and by 


0 


. 
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, 


them decided without any proceſs or charges. 


n ; the being violently ſeized with a} DEEP (A.) the third quality of the dimenſion 


AR 


compels the patient to take his 


bed. 7 
DE'CUPLE (A.) ten-fold, or one number or 
another, as I, 
« 


thing ten times as much as 
10 ; 2, 20, &c. 
DECUSSA'TION (s.) the interfeQion 


croffing of lines, rays, nerves, &c, 


\DE/DDINGTON (S.) in Oxferdſire, formerly: 
a town corporate, that ſent burgeſſes to 


parliament, but does not now; it is go- 
verned by a bailiff; and tho” a pretty large 
town, yet it has but a ſmall market weekly 
on Saturday ; diſtant from Londen 51 com 
puted, and 62 meaſured miles, | 

DF/DICATE (V.) to ſeparate or appoint a 

thing for a particular purpoſe, and com- 
monly is meant in a religious ſenſe ; alſo to 
addreſs or preſent a book to a.prince, no- 

_  bleman, ſcholar, &c. 

DEDICATION (S.) the ſolemn act of ſepa- 
rating or appointirg a church, perſon, book, 
Ec. to ſome religious uſe or purpoſe ; alſo 
the inſcribing a thing to ſome great perſon, 
as a protection or honour to it; alſo a feaſt 

+ " kept'by the Jet on the 25th of the month 
Cen, which anſwers to part of our We- 
_ December; this (caſt laſts a whole 
w * | ben 0 


of body, and is the ſame with thick, in 
contradiſtinction to long and broad, which 
conſtitute a ſurface ; alſo profoundly learned, 
hard to underſtand, difficult to come at, ſe- 
cret, obſcure, hidden, dark. 

Deep Sea-Line, a ſmall line with which 
navigators ſound deep waters; at the end of 
the line is faſtened a piece of lead, called the 
deep-ſea-lead, the bottom of which is co- 
vered with tallow, which brings up part of 
the ſoil from the bottom, whereby they diſ- 
cover what coaſt they are on, though they 
cannot deſcry land, 

DEEP (S.) the great ſea or conflux of water, 
ſo called from its great depth that is ſcarcely 
to be fathomed. 

DEE PING or DIE PING (S.) in Lincolnfbire, 
a ſmall market town, fituate in a fenny 
ground ; ite market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from Londos 70 computed miles, 

DEER (S.) thoſe wild beaſis of the chace 
whoſe fleſh, when dead, is called veniſon, 
and which are commonly kept in the foreſts 
and parks of princes, noblemen, and gen- 
tlemen. 

DEFA'CE (V.) to blot, ſmear, ſpoil, hurt, 
damage, or injure a picture, ſtawe, book, 


writing, &C, 
5 DE FACT9 
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be FACTO (s.) aftually, teauy, poſitively, 


and truly done or perfo 


DEFALCA'TION (S.) at abating or deducting 


ſomething in an accompt ; and in garden- 
jog, it is the pruning, trimming, or cutting 
vines and © tees, 0 
DEFA MATORT (A.) ſlanderous, injurious, 
falſe, abuſive, 
DEFA'ME (V.) to ſpeak ill and falſely of a 
; z to + backbite, or diſcredit, 
DEFAULT (S.) an error, impetfeQtion, want, 
flaw, or defeQ ;z and in Lao, it is the ren 
dering a per(0n obnoxious to the fine, for- 
feit, amerciament, or other puniſhment of 
the court, for omitting ſomething that ought 
to have been done, or committing of doing 
ſomething forbidden, | 
DEFEA'SANCE or DEFEI'SANCE (S.) ih a 
Law Senſe, is a condition relating to a deed, 
which when performed, the act is diſabled 
and made void, as it it had never been done 
the difference between a defeaſance and a 
proviſo is, that a deſeaſance is made a ſepa- 
rate deed or inſtrument which terminates 
with the act, but a priviſo is inſerted in the 
body of the genes al contract or deed, 
DEFEA'T (S.] in War, is the Joſs of the bat- 
tle, a driving violently out of the field, a 
overthrow, a thorough tout, 
laughter or deſtruction; in Civil Affair, a 
diſappointment, prevention, or hindrance, 
DE'FECATE (V.) to clarify, purge, or refine 
from dregs,; ſediment, &c. 
DEFE CT (.) a blemiſh, or imperfeQtion ; 
an omiſſion, or want of ſomething. 
DEFE/CTION (S.) a deſerting, leaving, for- 
faking, or falling off from a pacty, whether 
religious or civil, 
DEFE'CTIVE (A.) wanting ſomething, or 
that is full of faults, or imperſections. 
DEFE'NCE (S.) guard, protection, prop, ſup- 
port; alſo anſwering, maintaining, uphold- 
ing, defending, or juſtifying ; and in the M. 
tary Language, oppoſition or refiſtance ; in 
Law, it bs that — a defendant ought to 
make as ſoon as the plaintiff hath made his 
count or declaration. : 
DEFE'NCELESS (A.) weak, impotent, with 
out friends or ſupport z alſo guilty, 
DEFE”NCES ($.) in Heraldry, the weapons of 
any creature, as the horns of a bull or ſtag, 
the paws of a lion, the tuſks of a boar, &c, 
In Fertification, they are all ſuch works as 
cover or protect the oppoſite poſts. 
DEFEND (v.) to protect, take care of, juſ- 
tify and ſupport, vindicate, help, or maintain, 
DEFE/NDABLE (A. that may be vindicated, 
juſtified, protected, or helped, 
DEFE'NDANT (S.) in Low, is the perſon 
proſecuted, or ferd in a perſonal action. 
DEFE'NDER'{S.) was formerly an officer of 
great t uſt both in church and Rate 3 bis bu- 
ſineſs was to ſee that juſtice was adm niſter d 
impartially, and to relieve the poor and needy. 


Defender of the Faith, a title of honcwr! of * right way, as. a ſhip docs, 
; . b ud 
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DEF 


| borne by the kings of England ever flgc* 


Henry VIII. to whom it war granted by pop® 
Leo X. on the account of his writing at am 
Luther, in defence of the chutch of Rume, 

DEFE'NSITIVE (S.) any thing that ſerves as 
a help, proteclion, or aſſiſtanee, whether in 
Pbyfick, as bandages, 'plaiſters, &c. or in 
Civil Affairs, by arguments, weapons, cloths 
ing, or any other way of keeping trom dan- 
ger, hurt, Injury, or damage, 

DEFE'R (V.) to delay, put off, or adjourn 

from one time to another. 1 

DE'FERENCE S.) reſpe&, compliment, con» 
deſcenſion, regard, or ſubmiffion, , 

DE'FERENT CIRCLE (s.) in the ancient 
Asti onomy, a circle invented to account for 
the eccentricity, perigee, and apogee of the 
planets, | e114 

DEFAI'T (A.) in Heraldry, is when the head 
of a beaſt ſeems to be cut off ſmooth. 

DEFVANCE (S.) a challenging, daring, or 
open provek.ng. | 

DEFI/CIENCY (s.) wanting, coming ſhort, 
ſailing, 

DEFICIENT (A.) unable, incapable, unfit, 
that wants ſomething neceffary, ' 
DEFT'LE (V.) to unhallow, pollute, profane, 
corrupt, ſpoil, daub, ſmear ; alſo to raviſh 
or d:flower a virgin cr matren ; in the art 
of War, it is to march or fall off by files ar 
ſmall ranks, 

DEFULE (S.) in Far, a trait, narrow line, 
thro* which an army can paſs only in bile. 

DEFUVLEMENT S.) the polluting, unhallow- 
ing, or profaniog any or conſecrated 
perſon, place, or thing. 

DEFINE (V.) to explain, clear up, declare, 
determine, decide, or appoint. 

DE'FINITE (A.) limited, bounded, aſcer - 
tained, determined, | 
DE/FINITENESS (S.) certainty, limitedneſs, 

determinateneſs, 

DEFINITION (S.) a clear, ſhort, plain, and 
ganeral account or deſcription of a thing, 
wherein ſhould be contained the pature and 
general properties of the thing defined, by 
which it may be more eaſily and clearly un - 
der ſtood. | 

DEFUNITIVE (A.) deciſive, ending, pofitive, 
and expieſs, 

DEFINFTOR (S.) term in ſeveral religious 
orders, for an aſſeſſor or counſellor to a ge- 
neral or ſuperior ; when in the convent, he 
takes place next to the ſuperior z but out of 
it, he takes the precedence of hm; d:finiters 
are ſubject to the ſuperiors of the convents 

| they hive in, ſo far as relates to the monaſtick 
life, but in nothing elſe. 

DEFLAGRA'TION (S.) ia Chymifry, the ſet- 
ting fire to a body which has been fi-ſt 
mixed with ſome ſulphurous matjer, in or- 
der to purify it, 

DEF ECTION or DEFLE/XURE S.) a ſtoop- 
ing, bowing, or bending ; allo a going out 
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bade of currents and other Hadranees, 
_ chnnot fail upon her due courſe; and in Op. 

tieli, it is called by Sir Iſaac Newton, inflec - 

tion, of bending in war 


DEFLO'WER'(V.) to raviſh or force a wo- 


man ag inſt ber will; alſo to ſpoil or take 
away the beauty of a thing. 

F: U'XION S.) a falling or flowing own ; 
and in Phyfich, it is the humouts of the body 
flowing from a ſuperior to an inferior part. 

DEFO'RCEMENT (S.) a violent detaining an 
eſtate from the right owner. 

DEFO'RCOUR (S.) one who by violence dif 
ſeizes andther of his eftate.. 

DEFO'RM (v.) to make a perſon or thing 

ugly or irregular ; to di(guiſe, marr, or ſpoil 

the regular form or figure of a thing. 
EFO'RMITY or DEFO'RMEDNESS (s.) 
the ill ſhape or vgline's of a thing that is 
_ ſpoiled, or rendered unpleaſant to the fight, 
dy diſzuiſing, adding to, or taking from it 

_ ſomething it ought to have to make it a- 


« grecable. 


DE FRAU D V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, rob, 


purloin, deceive, trick, or cozen. 
DEFRAY”' (V.) to pay the expence, or bea 
- the charee of a perſon or thing. 
DE'FTARDAR {S.) the name of the treaſurer 
in the empires of Turkey and Perffa, 


DEFU"NCT (A.) dead, deceaſed, or one that 


is deprived of lie, 

DEFY” v.) to challenge, dare, out brave, or 
provoke. 

DEGE'NERACY (S.) a falling off from vir. 
tue an! goodneſs, a becoming bad,” vile, or 
naughty. 

DEGE'NER ATE (V.) to grow bad or worle ; 
to fall from its firſt condition to a meaner or 
more corrupt ſtate. 

DEGRADA'TION (S.) the aQ of depriving a 
perſon of his dignity or honour,” 


DEGRA'DE V.) to render vile; mean, or 


contemptible, by accuſing a perſon'of doing 
bad acts; to put out of a poſt or office, to 
take away the honourable title of a man's 
anceſtors, 


DEGREE S.) the fate or condition that a 


perſon is in, or that may be changed from a 
hizher to a Tower, or from lower to higher; 
and in a Mathematical 7 7 it is the 363th 
part of a c'rcle ; in Phyfich, it is the intenſe 
neſs, or tem ion of any quality, hot or cold, 
in a plant, drug, mineral or compoſition. 

'DEBO/RT (v. to diſſuade a perſon from, or 
adviſe to the contrary of what a perſon ſeems 

inclined to. 

DEJECT (V.) to'caſt down, afflit, grieve, 
trouble, or di pieit. 

'VEJE/CTION or DEJE'CTEDNESS (s.) the 
beicg _ dow, «fflited, grieved, or di- 
ſ>i:e | 

DEIFICA'TION (S.) a m. king or eſteeming 
« jerfon or thing, a god, and under that 
v:crence vaying divine honours to it. 


DENY: (v., de make into, or put inſtead of 
CG — 4 
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DEICN (v.) to condeſcend to, to comply 
with, to grant, vouchſafe, or yield to, 

DE/ISM (S.) the belief or docttine taught by 
thoſe who rej:& all manner of revelation, as 
a cheat or impoſition, and go merely by the 
light of nature, believing that there is a 
God, a providence, vice and virtue, and a 
future Rate, wherein rewards and puniſh. 
ments ſhall be beſtowed upon the good and 
the bad; this Opinion is alſo called Free- 
thinking. 

DE'IST S.) a profeſfor, eneourager, and fop- 
porter of deim; he is alſo called à Free- 
thinker. 

OETSTICAL (A) of or belonging to deiſm 
or deiſts, N 

DE'ITIES (S.) an appellatics given by the 
poets to thoſe pretended gods worſhipped by 
the heathens, which were as numerous 2s 
the humour of the people, or the defigns of 
their governors required, | 

DE JUGA'TION (S.) a releafing, unyoaking, DI 

or ſetting at liberty, | 

DEIVIRYLE (A.) a term in the ſchool divi. 
nity, for ſomething wherein the divine and 
human nature exiſts at the ſame time. 

DELACERA'TION 8.) a rending or vio. 
lently tearing in pieces. 

DELACRY MA/TION [/S.) the flowing down 
of the watry humours of the eyes, whether 
arifng from pain cr grief, commonly called 
crying or weepirg, or ela from 
ſome diſeaſe. 

DELACTA'TION (S.) a weaning, or tak 5g 
away from the breaſt, 

DELA'Y (V.) to put off, or defer from one 
time to another; to hold in ſuſpenſe, 

DELA'Y (S. 3 a put off, a * a ſlop, 
ſtay, or holding in ſuſpenſe, 

DELECTABLE (A.) pleaſant, delightſul, 
charming, or agreeable, 

DELECTA'TION S.) delight, pleaſure, 2. 
greeableneſs, vicaſantneſs. 

DE/LEGATE (V. to ſubſtitute or appoint : 

| perſon to do an schon in the room or fed 
of another ; to avth>rize particular jucges 
upon extravidinary occaſions. 

DELEGATES S.) commifſioners - appointe! 
by a commitſſi>n under the great ſeal, to i 

upon an appeal to the king in the court o 
chancery. 

Court of D:1-gates, the higheſt court for 
civil affairs which concern the church; bi. 
ther a perſon may appeal from a fentenct 
given in an eccle ſiaſt cal court 3 from henct 
there lies ndfappeal but to the houſe of lonls 
but the king may grant a commiſſion of te- 
view under the great ſeal ; the citations t 
all in the king's name. 
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DELEGA“TION (s.) in the Civil Low, f DELT 
when a debtor appoints one to-whom he 141 i * 
| "creditor, te pay, anſwer, or ſatisfy his ci DEL 


ditors. 
DELE“ TION (S.) a blotting out, a taking “ 


Way, deſtroying, or crafing. ark 
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DELINEA'TION S. ; the ſKꝛtching or draw- 


_ DELI'VER (v.) to redeem from captivity, or 
e poſſeſſion of a thing, to releaſe one from 


DEL 

DELETO/RIOUS (A.) with Nr,, ſome. 
thing of a deſtruQive or hurtful nature, 

DELF ($.) a mine or quarry where coal or 

ſtone is got: in Heraldry, it is one of the 

 abatemerts of honour, and is a ſquare in 

the middle of en eſcutcheon. A Delf Tenn 
is due to him, who revokes a challenge, 
which he has given, or forteits his word of 
honeur : If there are two or more dei in 
an eſcutcheon, it is not an abatement ; as 
alſo if it be metal, or charged upon it, fo: 
it then becomes a pe fect bearing. 

DE'LIA {S.) a famous feſtival held by the 4. 
th:miame, in honour of 4po/s 3 this festival 
wat held ſo ſacred, that they would not ex 
ecute any male/at-r while it laſted ; Thus 

Leoben and Plato inform us, that S:crutes 
was kept in priſon thirty days after his con 
demnation, becauſe of the Oeas f lemnities, 

whereas they did not ſcruple to put PBI 
to death upon a feſtival dedicated to Fuptter, 

DELVBERATE (V.) to conſult, think upon, 
debate, weie h, or confider. 

DELIBERA'/TION S.) a prudent, wiſe, 
thoughtful, thorough conſulting or thinking 
upon a thing. 

DELVBERATIVE (A.) of or belonging to 
deliberation ; in Rbetorrch, it is ſuch argu 
ments or illuſtrations as are mace uſe cf to 
prove ſomething and to induce he audience 
to put in execution, What is 1ecommended 

to them, 

DELICACY or DE'LICATENESS (S.) curi- 
ouſnels, accuracy, perfeAneſs ; alſo dointi- 
neſs, ſquermiſhne%s, fantafticalneſs, pride, 
delicioulne', voluptuouſneſs. 

DELYCIOUS (A.) extraordinary pleaſant in 
taſte, ſweet, rich, valuable, fragrant, curious, 

DELVGHT (S.] joy, pleaſure, fatisfaQtion ; 
the hent or inclination of the mind. 

DELVGHT (v.) to practiſe a thing by choice, 
and with grevt pleaſure and faticfafticn, 

DELYGHTFUL er DELYGHTSOME (A.) 
ple aſine, fatisfafory, &c. 

DELVNEATE (V.) to ſk:tch, draw, deſcribe, 
declare, repreſent, ſet forth, or make plain, 
28 a painter or mathemat.cian doth any f- 
gure or hody by lines, &c, 


ing the outlines of a picture, &. 

DELFNQUENCY (S) the failing in, or ſall- 
ing oft from one's duty or prom.ſe 5 an of 
fending or faultire's, N 

DELI'NQUZNT (s.) an offender, a crim nal, 
or guilty perſon, 

DELI'QUIUM s.) a ſwooning or fainting a- 
way, called alſo lipothymy and ſyncope ; in 
Chymiftlry, it is the caufing a ſalt to mel! 
into water, by putting it into a moiſt place; 
alſo a diſtillation by fire. 

DELVRIOUS (A.) mad, fenſeleſs, doting, 
lieht-headed, one befide himſelf, 


any imminent danger, to reftore or put into 


| 
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any trouble, to lay a woman in child - birth z 
alſo to ſpeak one's mind freely in a publick 
audience. | a 0 

DELI'VERANCE (S.) a ſetting free or at li- 
berty, the giving or ſurrendering a thing up 
that was with- held, the manner cf ſpeaking 
publickly. don 

DELYVERY or PARTURTTION (S.) the 
bringing forth a perſect ſcetus, whether live 
ing or dead, 

Legitimate Delivery, in Midwifry, is that 
which happens at the true time, that is, in 

- the 10th lunar monih, - | 

legitimate Delivery, is that which hap- 
pens before or after the right time. 

Natural Delivery, is when the ſozrus comes 
into the world uniformly, and without any 
impediments, ö 

Delivery, in Law ; ſee Replegiare. 

DELPHINUS or DOLPHIN (S.) in Afrone- 
my, a conſtellation in the northern Hemi- 
ſphere, conſiſting, accord ug to Proſemy, of 
to, Tyre to, and Mr. Flamfleed 8 ſtars. 

DELU “DE (V) to enſnare, entice, impoſe up- 
on, cheat, defraud, deceive, dr in beguile. 

DELVE (V.) to dig or turn up the grow'd 
like a gardener, 

DE'LUGE (S.) an overflowing or irundation 
of warer covering either the whole or part 
of the earth ; alſo ary violent or ruinous 
trouble that comes haſtily upon a nation or 
pr:vate perſ-\n. | 

DELU'SION S.) an impoſture, cheat, or 
pretended miracle. 

DELU/SIVE or DELUSORY (A.) © falſe 
pretence, a thing or perſon that cheats, im- 
poſ-s, deceives, or beguiles one by fair pre- 
tences. 

DE'/'MAGOGUE (S.) a captain, head or ting- 
leader in a faction, rabble, mob, &c. 

DEMAIVN or DEME'SN (S.] in its wwipar 
Ser ſ-, figniſies the lord*s manor place, with 
the lands and buildings thereunto belonging, 
which he and his anceſtors have from time 
to time kept in their own hands; in Low, 
it ſignifies a Jord's ptrimony, or thoſe lance 
which he holde of hunſelf; it is a!ſo uſed 
for 2 distinction between thoſe lands, which 
a lord of a mancr has in hs own hands, or 
in the hands of a leſſee demiſed upen a tent 
for a term of yea's or life, and thoſe lands 
belongirg to the ſad manor, which are the 
fi ee or copy- holds; it alſo fignifies ſuch lands 
as are held for liſe, and ſometimes thoſe only. 


which are held in fee ; it is allo uſed in op- 


pc ſition to frank ſee. 

DEMAND (V.) to aſk, hy claim to, require 
or own. 

DEMAND (S.) an aſking, claiming, requi- 
ring or owning a thing, as being the proper 
owner of u. 

DEMA'NDANT S.) a Law term, fignifying 
the proſecutot in a real actor, 7 cilled, be- 
cauſe he aſks for or claims lands, &c. and is 
the ſame with plaintiff in perſonal actions. 

Q 3 * DEMEAN 


ill doing or behaving. 


DE UR V.) to ctjeR againſt an adverſary's 
toll, to ſhew the dcficiencics of à plaintiff ! 
1 


DEM 


DEMEA'N (v.) to-behave, carry; or act well 

or ill in company, or otherwiſe, 

DEMEA'NOUR (S.) behaviour, carriage, or 

acting well or ill. ; | 

DEMEMBREE!' (S.) in Heraldry, is when any 
of the limbs of an animal are cut off. 


DEME'RIT S.) the deſerving puniſhment for 


DE'M; (S.) the half or diminutive of a thing; 
as a demi-b:ftian, in Fortification, is one with 
only one face and one flank; ſo a demi - can - 
nos is a leſſer or (maller piece of ordnance 
than a cannon, of which there are various 
ſorts ; the like may be ſaid of a demi. cubyertn. 
DE'MI-GOD (S.) among the Ancients, wai 
- one Who was not a god by birth, but wa" 
raiſed to that honour for his heroick actions. 
DE'MI GORGE (S.) in Fortification, half the 
gorge or entrance into the baſtion taken from 
the angle of the flank to the centre of the 
baſtion, or the angle he two courtines would 
make, if continued till they met in the baſtion. 
DEMISE (V.) to lett, or make over lands or 
_ tenements by leaſe or will, 
DEMISE ($.) the letting or making over 
nds, &c., by lea'e or will; alſo the death 
of a king or other perſon, 
DEMO'CRACY (5.) a form of government; 
+. wherein the ſupreme authority is in the 
band of the people, 
DEMOCRA'TICAL (A.) of or belonging to 
the government-of democracy, 
DEMO'LISH (V.) to pull or throw down, to 
raze or tuin any thing built, to deſtroy, 
hurt, or {poil a thing. 
DEMOLITION (S.) the deſtroying, pulling 
__ down, hurting, or cuining a thing. 
DE'MON (S.) a name given by the ancients 
to certain ſpirits, who, they pretended, had 
the power of doing to mankind either good 
or evil ; they alio called them Genir. 
DEMO'/NIACE, (S., a perſon poſſeſſed with a 
ſpirit or devil. ; 
-DEMQO'NIACKS (S.) a brarch of the Ana- 
baptiſts, why believe, that the devil: ſhall 

be ſaved at the end of the world. 
DEMO'NSTRABLE (A.)] any thing that is 
capable of being made plain and clear to the 
underſtanding. 
DEMONSTRATE (V.) to prove the truth 
of a propoſition ſo clearly, that to deny it a 
perſon muſt g ve himſeif the lye, or be to- 
tally gnorant of the matter in queſtion ; 
but this procf is hardly applicable to any 

__ thirg but mathematical concluſions. 
DEVONSTRAYTION (.) the actual or un- 
den:ah'e making a thing fo pliin and incon- 
teſlable, by evident and clear proof drawn 
rom ſelf-evident princifl-s, that every body 
__ muſt own the truth of be propofition. 
DEMO'NNSTRATIVE A.) that proves or 
ſhews 'he truth aſſerted beyond all contra 

d tion ; allo that may be demonſtrated, 


DEN 


DEMU/RE (A.) preciſe, affeQedly grave, 
ver-modeſt, . or baſhful. * 


DEMU'RRAGE (8. ) an allowance made for a 
ſhip's ſtaying longer in a port, for the con- 
venience of loading, &c. than the time a- 
greed upon by the charter-party. 

DEMU'/RRER (S.) a ſtop put to the proceed- 


difficulty, which muſt be clear d up by the 
court before they can proceed any farther. 
DEN (S.) the cave or place where lions and 
other wild beaſts lodge themſelves in, or 
are kept by thoſe who have them as rati« 
ties ; allo a dark retired part of a priſon. 
DENA'RIUS' (S.) a filver coin among the 
Rom em, in value ſeven-pence ſterling ; it 
weighed a dram, or the Sth of an ounce, 
| and was marked with an X. to ſhew that it 
was equivalent te ten aſſes or four ſeſterces ; 
there was. alſo another ſort coined in the 
time of the Rowan emperors, and weighed 
the 7th part of an ounce ; it is alſo uſed in 
our law books for an C penny. 
DENBIGH (S.) the principal town of Des- 
bigbſbire, ſeated on the hanging of a rocky 
hill, on a branch of the Cluyd, once a place 
of great ſtrength, when its impregnable ca(- 
tle was in its full vigour and duly gariſoned; 
the town is moderately large, well built, and 
chiefly inhabited by glovers and tanners, has 
a pretty good trade,, and is governed by two 
aldermen, two bailiffs, and 25 capital bur- 
getſes, with ſub- officers, ſends one member 
to parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Wedneſday, for corn, cattle, and 1 
vifions z 160 computed, and 20g mea{ſurcd 
miles diſtant from London. 
DE/NBIGHSHIRE (s.) in Nortb-Maln, is 2 
county generally very hilly, ſome of which 
hills are high, they have continual 
ſnow upon them, the tops whereof are the 
countryman's morning almanack, to denote 
a fair day by the riſe of the vapours from 
them ; it is of a different ſoil, the weſtern 
part being heathy, and is much inclined to 
ſterility, and but thinly inhabited; the eaſt- 
ern part beyond the vale of Cluyd, is fruitful, 
but the middle, which is a plain, is both the 
moſt pleaſant and fertile, and well inhabited 
with gentry, The biſhopricks of Bangor and 
St. Aſaph have each their jut iſdictions in the 
reſpective parts of this county, which is 
from eaſt to weſt 31 miles long, and from 
north to ſouth 20 it is divided into 12 bun- 
dreds, which contain 57 pariſh churches, 4 
|  market»towns, od 6400 houſes 3 it ſends 
2 members to parhament. Rye, common!y 
called amel corn, js produced in the greateſt 
| quantity 3 goats and ſheep are alſo plentiful ; 
| beſides which there are ſeveral, mines, that 
j e great percels of lead ore, particu · 
1 larly that called the marquis of Pois s. 
{DENCHEE' (A.) in Heraldry, is when an or- 
n of notches like 


+, | affertions, &c, | | 
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DENEGA'TION () a denial, refuſal or dif- 
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DENTAL (S.) a refufing, turning away or 
diſowning. 

PENTE'R S.) a ſmall French coin, 12 
of which make their fol or ſhilling; it is 

to two mailles or four oboles, and is 

one 13th part of our penny; denier 
was formerly a general name for all French 
money, 

DENISON or DE'NIZEN (S.) in Law, an 
alien, who by the king's charter is infran- 
chifed, whereby he is in ſome reſpects ena- 

| bled to act as the natives of the land do, 

- viz, purchaſe eftates, bear offices or digni- 
ties; but cannot inherit lands by deſcent ; 
whereas a ſtranger who is naturalized may. 

DENO'MINATE (V.) to name, or call by 
ſome icular tion. 

DENOMINA'TION (S.) a naming or calling 
people or things by proper diſtinctions. 

DENOMINA'TOR (S.) the giver of names or 
diſtinctions; from whence, in Arithmerich, 
that part of a vulgar fraction that ſhews 
into how many parts the whole thing is di- 
vided, is fo called. 

DENOMINA'TRIX (S.) a godmother, or fe- 
male name-giver, 

DENOTA'/TION (S.) a marking, noting, or 
ſpecifying that ſuch or ſuch a thing is the 
property of ſach a perſon, or is to go by 
fuch or ſuch a name. 

DENOUNCE (V.) to make a publick decla- 
ration of ſome puniſhment to be iuflicted 
upon a private perſon ; to publickly threa- 
ten a nation or people. 

DENSE (A.) thick, ſolid, ſubſtantial; in Na- 
tural Philoſophy, it is ſpoken of bodies that 
are naturally thin, light, fluid, or aerial, 
which by the addition of ſomething acciden- 
tal become heavy, congealed, &c. as the air, 
water, &c. and of bodies of the ſame bulk, 
the heavieſt is ſaid to be the moſt denſe. 

DE'NSITY or DE'NSENESS (s.) the cloſe- 
neſs or compactneſa of any particular thing, 
that contains a certain quantity of matter 
under a certain meaſure or ſpace, from 
whence the proportion or ſpec fick weight 
of bodies to one another is known, as of 
gold to filver, lead to marble, &:, 

PENT S.) a notch or piece cut out of the 
edge of a thing; alſo a mark made in any 
pliable matter, by thruſting the parts in, 6r 
making a mark by a blow, 

DENTAL LETTERS (S.) thoſe letters which 
cannot be clearly pronounced, unleſs the 
tongue touches the teeth, as, 4, g, „, t. 

DE'NTED VERGE (S.) in Botany, is ſpoken 
of thoſe leaves, the edges of which are jag- 
xed or netched. 

DE'NTICLES or DE'NTILS (S.) one of the 
diſtinguiſhing members of the lanic cornice, 
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| DENTTLOQUIST (S.) one that Lips, or 
ſpeaks thro* the teetn. | 
DENTVYLOQUY (S.) a lifping, or ſpeaking 

thro” the teeth. | 
DENTI'TION (s.) a breeding or bringing 
forth of the teeth, which in young childten 
is commonly about the ſeventh month. 
DENU'DATE. (v.) to ſtrip, uncloath, make 

bare or naked, . : 3 
DENUDA'TION (S.) a ſtripping, uncloathing 
or making naked. 

DENU'NCIATE v.) to dencunce, threaten, 
proclaim or declare. KH 
DENUNCIA'TION (s.) a proclaiming, threa- 

tening, giving warning, or declaring. 
DENY” (V.) to refuſe, diſown, gainſay, or 


oppoſe. | 

DE'ODAND (S.) in our ancient C:flems, is 
when a man was accidentally killed, the in- 
ſtrument that oecaſioned his death was for- 
feited to the king, and by his almoner di(- 
poſed of to charitable uſes, to make in ſome 
meaſure an atonement to God for a man's 
coming to a violent end, 
DEO'SCULATE (V.) to kiſs with much ea- 
gerneſs, affection and deſire. 
DEOSCULA'TION (S.) an hearty or cager 
kiffing a perſon with much affection and 
leaſure, 
DEPAVNT (V.) to charaQterize, draw, or 
ſet forth the good or bad actions of a prince, 
nobleman, or private perſon, 


DEPA'RT (V.) to forſake, ſeparate, or go 
away from a perſon, place or opinion. 
DEPART (S.) a methed of refining gold by 
aqua fortis. . 
DEPA'RTURE (S.) a going from, leaving. 
or forſaking; in Navigation, it is when a 
ſhip ſails eaſt or weſt to the meridian it de- 
parted from; or it is the difference of lon - 
gitude either eaſt or weſt, between the me- 
ridian a ſhip is under, and that where the 
laſt obſervation or reckoning was made z in 
Law, it is when a plaintiff in his reply to 
the defendant's anſwer makes 2 declaration 
different ſiom his firſt, as if he ſhauld plead 
a general agreement in bar, and in lis re- 
J-inder alledge a ſpecial one, | 
Departure in deſpite of the Court, is when 
a tenant or defecdant appears to the action 
brought againſt him, and has a day over in 
the ſame term, if he does not appear, but 
makes a default, he is ſaid to make a f 
ture, Se. he ſhall therefore loſe his cauſe. 
DEPAUPERATE (V.) to impoveriſh, or 
make poor, by viclently t. King away the 
goods or property of another. 
DEPAUPERA'TION (S.) a rendering or ma- 
king poor by violence. 
DEPE'CULATE (V.) to rcb the exchequer, 
or publick treaſury cf a prince or common 
wealth, 


conſiſting of ſquares cut out of convenient DEFE'ND (V.) to rely upon, to hang on, to 


diſtances, making it repreſent a ſet of teeth. 
DE'N TIFRICE (s.) a medicine or powder pt o- 
per to ſcour, cleanſe and beautify the tech. 


proceed from, or act by another*s power. 
DEPENDENCE or DEPE'NDENCY (S.) a 


94 reſung, 
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reſting, flayiog, or relying upon; alſo any fon of his dignity ; it differs from abdication DEP 
inferiority or ſudjection to a perſon, as a ſer in this, that the latter is ſuppoſed to be the be 
vant to his maſter, &c. voluntary deed of the party who poſſefſes DEP 

DEPENDANT (s.) one that is kept or ſup- | the dignity or office, whereas the former is in 
5 pores by another, 2 | 5 obliging 8 to leave it 1 it is - 
PE NDENT (A.) relying, or upon ] the ſame with deprivation and. degradation; thi 
._ another. © 8 y ** che latter indeed is ſoryething — DEP 
DEPHLE'GMATE (v.) to purge or clarify} and ceremonigus. * nnd 2 wes vil 
any diſtilled liquor from phlegm or water, | DEPRAVA'TION (s.) a ſpoiling, marring DE'! 
 DEPYLATORY: MEDICINES (s.) ſuch a] or making a thing bad, or worſe than it ral 
cauſe the hair to fall off. now is. | 1 an 
"DEPLO'RABLE' (A.) that deferyes pity or [DEPRA'VE (V.) to corrupt, adulterate, pre- DEP 
compaſſion. ; any thing that moves or excites} judice, or ſpoil a thing. | PO 
mentation or ſorrow, by the miſery, cala- | DEPRA'VEDNESS (S.) a ſettled, habitual as 
_ © mity or diſtreſs that a perſon or thing is in. practice of what is evil, aaughty, or bad. int 
DEPLO'RE' V.) to lament, bewail, pity or | DE'PRECATE (V.) to implore, beg, or de. th 
commiſerate either one's own or another's | fire help or aſſiſtance in, or againſt a pub- ci 
misfortunes. lick or private diſtreſs, calamity, or evil. thi 
DEPLU'ME (V.) to pull off the feathers or | DEPRECA'TION (S.) a figure in Rbeterich, DEP 
covering of a creature or perſon, whereby an orator invokes the aid or aſſiſ- m. 
DEPLUMA'*TION (S.) a tripping or pulling | tance of ſomebody, or wiſhes ſome dreadiul af 
off of feathers, c. In Surgery, it is a diſ- | puniſhment may fall on himſelf or his ad. DE? 
temper called alſo ptilofis, where the eyelids | verſary, if either of them ſpeak falſely ; p9 
with their callous tumour and hair fall toge- | and in common Speech, it means the earneſt ſut 
ther. | 1 praying or defiring God to take away thoſe Se, 
DEPO'NENT. (S.) one who gives evidence or | calamities or afflictions that threaten us, or or 
information upon oath before a magiſtrate, | are actually exercifing of us, as a nation de 
either in a civil or criminal cauſe ; with the] or people, or that we fear will come upan ec 
Grammariansz it is a name applied to ſuch] us in our private capacity, or that we now DE'T 
verbs, as have a paſſive termination, but an] feel. 6 * . * 
active fignification, DEPRE'CIATE (V.) to undervalue, ſpeak to 
DEPO/PULATE V.) to make a country thin] meanly of; to beat down the price or 190 mi 
or bare of people ; to cut off, ruin and de-] of a commodity; to d ſeſteem, or ſet light on 
ſtroy a kingdom, by ſword, famine, or peſ-; by a perſon or thing. *. 
tilence. DEPREDATE (V.) to rob, plunder, ſpoil or * 
DEPOPULA/TION (s.) the rendering a coun- | prey upon. 1 
try deſolate or uninhabited, by deſtroying | DEPREDA/TION (S.) the preying upon, me 
the people. robbing, ſpoiling, or plundering. ; of 
| DEPORTA'TION (S.) among the Romani, | DEPRE'SS (V.) to humble, abaſe, or bring me 
was When a criminal was baniſhed to any | down, to lower or ſubject; in Afronomy, to rer 
e particular place, and prohibited to ſtir out] depreſs the pole is to (ail from a northern or fra 
of it on pain of death, ſouthern latitude, nearer the equinoctial. cor 
| DEPO'RTMENT (s.) the behaviour, carriage] DEPRESSION (S.) a bringing down, lower- cou 
'$ or manners of a perſon. ing or humbling a people; a forcing or ta- for 
| | DEPO'SE (V.] to give evidence, intelligence] king away ſome privileges they had before; * 
1 or information upon oath in any cauſe judi- | with the Mauthematicians, it is the reducing Cer 
| cially ; to pull dow, ſet aſide, or take af or bringing an equation into lower terms for 2 
14 perſon from the dignity of a publick office, the more eaſy giving the ſolution of the pro- oy 
4 as to dethrone a king, &c. 3 poſition ; allo the ſailing nearer to the equi- . 
DEO SIT or EPO STTUuS.) a thing com- noctial chan the place is from whence a (typ al 
| mitted to the charge of a perſon to be kept | departs, | | "ey 
| for another's uſe, as a ſecurity for the per- | DEPRE'SSOR (S.) in Anotomy, a name given Bm 
= formance cf ſome contraQ. to divers muſcies, ſrom their office of low- 54 1 
44 DEPO'SITARY (S.) the place or perfon into] ering ot bringing down the parts they ar? pr. 
1 whoſe cuſtody any pledge or ſecurity is com- fixed to; alſo any perſon or thing | 10 
mitted, or with whom it is lodged till the] preſſes, keeps down, or ſubjects another. 0 
| | | cond:tions are performed. DEPRIVATION (S.) a taking away, robbing meu 
[| DEPONSITE V.) to pledge. pawn, or put a] or bereavipg a perſon of his goods, office, D 
1 ſecurity into the hands of another, for the] children, &c. In the Canon Law, it is the tow, 
perſormance of a certain matter or contract. act of diveſting a perſon of or taking away 1 | 
DEPOSUTION (S.) he tying a thing down, | a church promotion, or ſpiritual dignity, 0 
or pledging a thing as a ſecurity ſor-the per- | which is divided into. cio, when the 2 
formance of a conrad; alſo the evidence] offender. is ſtripped of holy orders for ever, * 
given upcn oath before a magiſicate in wri- | and 4 ben ie, which only deprives the mi- on 
ting ; allo the ſequeſtring or ſtripping a * niſter ſrog bis then benefice cr * 4 
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DEPRIVE [V,). to take away (rom, rob, or 
bereave a perſon of any thing. 

DEPTH (S.) is the fame with thickneſs ; and 
in the Military Art, is the number of men 
in a file, which in a ſquadron is commonly 
three, and in a battalion ſix. P 

DEPULSION (S.) a thruſting, forcing, dri. 
ving, or beating away. 

DE/PURATE (V.) to purge, purify, or ſepa- 
rate the groſs, unpure part from the finer 
and clearer part of any thing. | 

DEPUTA'TION (S.) the authorizing or im- 
powering one or more perſons to do certain 
as for, and in behalf of another; alio the 
inſtrument, writing, commiſſien or warrant 
that is given to the cuſtom. hou'e and Ex 
ciſe- officers, by virtue of which they aQ in 
their ſeveral places, make ſeizures, &c. 

DEPOT TE (V.) to ſeparate or appoint one or 
more per ſons to negotiate a publick or private 
affair with a prince, ſtate or private perſon, 

DEPUTY (S.] an smbaſſ:dor, or perſon ap- 
pointed to negotiate affairs with another ; a 
ſub-governor or lieutenant ; and in a Law 
Senſe, one who executes any office, &c, for 
or in the right of another, upen whoſe miſ- 
demeanour or forfeiture the principal is ſub- 
je& to loſe his office. 

DE'RBY (S.) the principal town of Derbyſhire ; 
jt is a large, neat, populous, and well built 
town, conſiſting of five pariſhes, and very 
much improved cf late years, by rebuilding 
one of the churches, the market place, &c. 
it is of a very ancient date, and endowed 
with many privileges, particlarly its exemp- 
tion from paying toll both in Lender, and 
moſt other parts of the kingdom ; the trade 
of this town is not very confiderable, being 
more inhabited by gentry than manufactu- 
rers, though it is a ſtaple ſor wool ; vet the 
traffick is moſtly retail, conſiſting in buying 
cory, and felling i- again to the high-land 
countries, in making malt and brewing ale, 
for which it is much noted: This town is 
governed by a mayor, high ſtewaid, 9 al- 
dermen, a recorder, 14 bre'hren, 14 com- 
mon · council - men, and a town-clerk ; it 
ſends two members to parliament ; the aſſi. 
zes are uſvally held in the town hall, which 
is a beautiful Alone building ; there are three 
markets kept here weekly, viz. Weeneſcay, 
Friday and Saturday, and ſeven fairs annu- 

. ally; it is 98 computed, and 122 meaſured 

miles diſt ni from London, 


DEABYSHIRE S.) is an inland county, whoſe 


form is ſomewhat irregular, being but fix 
miles h. oad in the ſouth, and zo in the north; 
about 38 miles long, and 20% in cicumſe- 
rence ; it is divided into fix hundreds, in 
which are nine market- towns, 1609 pariſhes, 
$5,c00 houſes, ard 2$4.0c0 Assens 
and ſends four members to parliament ; it i- 
divided into two parts by the courſe of the 
river Derwent, which riſing in the north 


bor ders of it, runs qulte ci ole it, and emp- 
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tier its water, which is coloured black by 
the ſoil, into the Trent, which glides by its 
ſouthern coaſt ; the ſoil on each ſide is of 4 
very diffrent nature, the caſt and ſouthern 
parts being well cultivated, fruitful, and full 
of gentlemens ſeats and parks; but the weſt. 
ern, which is called the Peak, is mountain- 
ous and barren, as fo corn, gras, &c. but 
is nearly as advantageous to the inhabitants, 
by the great number of lead, coal and iron 
mines and quarries, that produce marble, 
alabafter and cryſtal ; alſo mill. ftones, grind- 
flones, ſcythe-ſtones, c. Puxtan-Wl's is 
much reſorted to, ard tor the fame reaſons 
that the Barb is frequented, the waters, both 
hot and cold, having much the ſame virtues z 
the three wonderſul caves, called the Devil's 
Arſe, Elden-Ilole and Pocl's Hole, are the ſur- 
prize of all travellers that go to ſee them. 

DE'REHAM, DEERHAM or MARKET- 
DE'REHAM (S) in Nerfolk ; this town was 
a!moſt wholly reduced to aſhes, by a terri- 

dle fire, but is now beautifully rebuilt ; in 
queen Flizah:rb's time it belonged to the 
b.ſhops of EH; but was afterwards in the 
crown, and was made part of the ſcttle- 
ment of queen Xiiberine, conſort of king 
Charles II. It is a large tewn, and hath 
many hamlets ; its market is weekly on Fri- 
day, where large quantities of wool ate con- 
ſtantly brought; and is diſtant from London 
$3 computed, and g7 meaſured miles. 

DERELFCTION (S.) a leaving, forfaking, or 
expoſing to danger, diſtreſs, cr damage 3 
in a Law S-nſe, it is the wilful throwing 
away or diſownirg any parcel or quantity of 
goods, 

DE'RELICTS (S) goods wilfully neglected or 
thrown away by the owner; alſo ſuch lards 
as the ſea once covered, but now leaves dry 
and fit ſor cultivation. 

DERT'DE (V.) to m-ck at, ſcorn, or deſpiſe ; 
to laugh, jeer, or flout at. 


DERISION (s.) a mocking, Izvghing at, 


ſcerning, or deſpiting. 

DERVSORXY (A.) defpiſ-able, that de ſerves to 
be contemn:d, laughed at, or re3: Red, * 
DERIVATION (S.) a fetching a thing cr 
word from its original; a flowing or com- 
ing from; in Medicine, the diveriing or pre- 
venting a humour from falkng en ſome no- 
ble part, by drawing it to one Where it is 

leſ. dangerc us. 

DERIVATIVE (A.)] any perſon or thing 
that e mes from, or takes its 1iſe from an- 
other, 

DERIVE (V.) to draw or fetch frem another; 
to ariſe et come from another, ; 
DER/MA (S.) in Anarmy, that ſkin or tegu- 
ment of an an mal, which les immediately 

ur der the carf- ſkin. 

DERN or DARN (V.) to mend ſtockines, 
gloves, aprons, &c, that have holes brcke 
in them, by laying the threads in the man- 


ner Cf weaving, DE'RO 
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DEROGA'TION (s.) a lefſening, undervalu- 


DERO'GATORY (A.) that leſſens or takes 


DERVICES or DE'RVISES (s.) a kind of 


| fwiftne(s ; the greateſt part of them apply 


DESCA'NT (V.) to enlarge, explain, or pa- 


compoſer, both as to air, meaſure, and all 


DESCE'NDANTS (S.) children, offspring, 
DESCE'NDING (S.) falling, or moving lower, 


DESCE'NSION (S.) going down, or moving 


STROGATE (v.) to ſwerve or fall away ; 


_ Judicature ; they muſt be particulatized with 


_ ceived an acquittance for the ſame, the act is 


"DESCE'ND V.) to come down from a high 


- auſtere life, and profeſs extreme poverty; 


DES 
to leſſen or undervalue ; to diſparage. 


ing or detrafting from the worth or eſteem 
of a perſon ; in Law, it is an act which 
deftroys à preceding one ; a derogation, in 

eral Term, is not allowed in a court of 


a great deal of form, 


away from the dignity or value of a perſon 
or thing ; in Law, ſomething importing de- 
rogation ; thus, if a perſon owns himſelf 
indebted in a certain ſum, altho* he has re- 


try. 
monks among the Turi, who lead a very 


there is alſo another ſort, called Mevelavites, 
from their founder Mevelava, who affect a 
great deal of humanity, patience, modeſty, 
and charity; always go bare-legged, and 
open breafted : They faſt every Wedneſday, 
Tueſday, and Friday; they hold meetings, 
at which the ſuperior prefides ; one of them 
plays all the while upon a flute, the reſt 
turning themſelves round with incredible 


themſelves to magick, legerdemain, poſtures, 
c. and, contrary to Mabomer's precepts, 
drink ſtrong liquors. 

E/SART (S.) a loneſome, uninhabited place, 
confiſting of large tracts or ſpaces of ground. 


raphraſe upon a ſubject; in Mufich, it is 
the art of compoſition, and according as it 
is employed, is called plain or figurative :/ 
Plain, when it only relates to counter-point, 
as in Pſalmody; and figerative, when it 
employs the whole art and fancy of the 


the other parts of compofing. 


Double Deſcant, is when the parts are ſo 


contrived, that che baſs may be made the 


treb e, and the tieble the biſs. 


to a low place; to ſtoop, yield, or comply 
with what is below a perſon's dignity ; alſo 
to come (rom a particular family, or noted 
anceſtors, 
progeny, poſterity. 

coming down as from the top of a hill, lad- 
der, &c, alſo coming of, or ſpringing from 
a particular perſon or family. 


lower; with the Ch, it is the falling 
down of the effential Juice diffoived from 
the diſti led matter; in _afronomy, . eaking 
of a fign, it is either d:re& or ebligur; di- 
rest, when the arch of the equator, which 
deſcends with the fign or ſtar in it, comes 


DES 


| obligue, when # peek of the ogepter deſcends 

| with the ſun or ftar, or any point in an ob. 
lique ſphere, e 

DESCE'NSIONAL DIFFERENCE (s.) is the 
difference between the right and oblique de. 
ſcenfion of a ſtar, | 


'DESCE'NT (s.) the motion of a thiog from 


above downwards ; alfo birth or extraction, 
noble or baſe ; alſo the invaſion of a coun. 
try by landing an army of enemies in ſome 
defenceleſs part of it ſuddenly ; in Heraldry, 
it is when 2 creature is exprefled, as though 
he were going to leap down from ſome high 
place, &. 

DESCRIBE (V.] in Ceometry, is to draw of 
make any figure, as a triangle, ſquare, cir- 
cile, ellipfis, &c. in Literature, is to ſet out, 
explain, and enumerate the ſeveral parts of 
a ſubjeR, hiſtory, &c. in Painting, it is to 
delineate, make, or draw the ſhape, form, 
or repreſentatian of a thing. 

DESCRVBENT (S.) one perſon or thing that 
explains, delineates, or deſcribes another. 

DESCRI'PTION (S.) an account of the ge- 
necal accidents, ſhapes, and properties of a 
thing, in order to know and diſtinguiſh it 
from ſomething elſe z in Geometry, it is the 
conſtructing or forming a figure, 

DESCRY” (V.) to diſcover, perceive, or diſ- 
cern afar off, | 

DE/SECRATE (V.) to profane, or turn to a 
vile, mean, or common uſe, any thing that 
had been conſecrated to a religious purpo/e, 
as a church into a ſtable, &c. 

DESERT (V.) to forſake or leave; alſo to 
run away from his colours, as ſoldiers do. 
DESE'RT {S,) metit, worth, value; alſo 
ſweet. meats, fruit, &c. ſerved up at the 
conclution of a feaft ; alſo a loneſome place, 
a wilderneſs, or large uninhabited country. 

DESE'RTER (S.) one that ſorſakes his com- 
panions, friends, or opinion; alſo a ſoldier 
who quits or runs away from his company 
without leave, and lifts himſelf under anv- 
ther, or runs away from the ſervice quite, 

DESE'RTION (S.) a leaving or forſaking 2 
perſon or party; the running away of a 
ſo dier from his colours, 

DESE'RTLESS (A.) one that has no merit or 
worth in him, that can claim no favour ot 


pity, &c. 

DESE'RVE (V.) to merit, or be worthy of 
rewards or puniſhments. 

DESE'RVEDLY (Part.) juſtly, truly, fitly, 


&c. 

DESE'RVING (A.) worthy of reward or pu- 
niſnment. 

DESHABI'LLE (S.) an undreſs, 

DESHAC HERE“ (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 
lmbs of a beaſt are cut off, but remain 
on the eſcutcheon at a ſmall di trum 
the body. 

DESYCCATIVE (S.) a medicine that dries up 
ſuperfluous moiſture. 


below the horizon of a r:ght ſphere ; and 


* 
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DESI'GN (V.) to intend, to project, to 3 
N intent _s 


D E S 

trie, to ſxeteh out the plan or draught of a 

work, picture, &c. 

DESI'GN (S.) the purpoſe, project, intention, 
draught, plan. &c, of a work ; alſo the 

thing, when finiſhed, and duly executed. 

DESIGNA'TION or DESI'GNMENT (6.) 
the marking a thing that it may be known, 

DESI'RABLE. (A.) Whatever is worthy of 
praiſe, love, eſteem, or poſſeſſion. 

DE'SIRE 
for ; alſo to beſeech, pray, requeſ}, or intreat. 

DESI'ROUS (A.) a paſſionate longing after, 
wiſhing, praying, or requeſting for a thing. 

DESTST (V.) to leave off, diſcontinue, give 
over, or ſorbear. 

DESK (S.) ſometimes means the pew or room 
that a reader in a church has appointed for 
him to perform his office in, and ſometimes 
a conveniency, either fixed or moveable, to 
write on, and put papers in, &c. 

DE'SOLATE (A.) afflicted, mournful, lone- 
ſome, frightful and horrid ; ruinous, un- 
comfortable, or diſtreſſed. 

DESOLA'TION (S.) a deſtroying, ruining, 
or laying waſte by fire, ſword, or other 
grievous calamity, 

DESPAIR (S.) a paſſion of the mind excited 
by imagining the 05jeR or ſubject deficed is 
unattainable, either by ſuperiority of ſitua- 
tion, or difficulty of acceſs, which creates 
in different minds different effects, in ſome 
a total negligence of duing even what might 
conduce to the accompliſhing the thing de. 
fired, and in others a melancholy or mad. 
neſs very difficult to cure or remove. 

DESPAT'R (V.) to be paſt all hopes or expec- 
tations, to give a thing over for loſt or un- 
attainable. 

DESPERA DO (S.) a bold, reſolute fellow, 
that flinches at no danger or difficulty. 

DE'SPERATE (A.) mad, furious, without 
confideragon, raſh, thoughtleſs. 

DESPERA'TION or DE'/SPERATENESS (S.) 
without hope, melancholy ; alſo imprudence, 
ratneſs, fur iouſneſa, madneſs, folly. 

DE'SPICABLE or DESPUSEABLE (A.) mean, 
baſe, vile, contemptible, nothing worth, 

DESPY'SE (v.) to ſcorn, contema, diſefleem, 
flight, ſec at nought, undervalue, which may 
ar ſe either from the pride and haughtioefs of 
the one party, or the wickedneis and real 
wotthleffneſs of the other. 

DESPITE (S.) hatred, malice, ſcorn, con- 
tempt, grudge, or pique. 

DES COIL (v.) to rob, ſtrip, plunder, or take 
away the goods of another, 4 

DESFO/ND (v.) to deſpair, be out of heart, 

to ſe all courage or expectation. 


| 


DESPO/NDENCE or DESPO'NDENCY (8.)] 


a fainting, deſpairing, cr lofing all cou 
rage or expectation of doing or attaining a 


thing. 
DE'SPOT (S.) a title given to the princes of 
Servia, | 


allachia, and ſome of the neigh- 
bouring princes, | 


| 
ö 


V.) to covet after, long, or wiſh 


DET 


DESPO/TICK or DESPO/TICAL (A.) ab- 
ſolute, uncontroulable, arbitrary, poſitive, 
without check, ſupreme ; as is ſuch a king, 
who governs not by ſtated and fixed laws, 
made by advice and cenſent of the people, 
or their repreſentatives, but by the ſole will 
and pleaſure of himſelf, varying or altering 
any uſage, cuſtom or law heretofore practi - 
ſed, either by his anceftors or himſelf, when 
and where he thinks fit. 

DE -POU'LLE (S.) in Heraldry, is the ſkin 
of a beaſt with the head, feet, claws, &c, 
ſtuffed, ſo that it appears to be the real crea- 


ture. 

DE'SPUMATE (V.) to clarify, purge, purify 
or refine liquors, by firſt heating or boiling 
them, to raiſe the ſcum, and then taking it 
off as it riſes. | 

DE'SQUAMATE (V.) to ſcrape off the fing 
from fiſh ; and in Surgery, to ſcale off the 
corrupt or ſhattered part of bones. 

DE'STIN or DE'STINATE (V.) to appoint, 
deſign, condemn, ordain, or determine. 

DE'STINIES (S.) ſee Parce. | 

DE'STINY (S.) the order, diſpoſition, or 
chain of ſecond cauſes, which carry with 
them a neceſſity of event; alſo the good or 
ill that does or ſhall happen to people, ſo 
long as they are in this life, 

DE/STITUTE (A.), helpleſs, forlorn, forſa- 
ken, in want and miſery, 

DESTROY” (V.) to ruin, overthrow, raze, 
ſpoil, lay waſte, kill, or deface. 

DESTRU/CTION (S.) ſpoiling, ruining, hurt- 
ing, laying waſte, or overthrowing. 

DESTRU/CTIVE (A.) hurtful, miſchievous, 
ruinous, tending to waſte, deadly, 

DESULTOFRES (S.) among the Ancents, were 
perſons who jumped trom the back of one 
horſe upon that of another, which they held 
in their hand ; they who were very expert, 
would place four or fix horſes a- breaſt, and 
jump from the firſt to the fourth or ſixth. 

DESU'LTORY (A.) unfixed, changeable, wa- 
vering, going, or leaping. from one place or 

- thing ts another, 

DETA'CH V.) to draw off, or ſend away a 

party of ſoldiers to reinforce a gariſon, or 

another party not ſtrong enough to perform 
an exploit, or ſtand the ſheck of the enemy. 

DETA'CHED (A.) drawn off, ſeparated from, 
diſengaged ; in Parniizg, the figures are ſaid 
to be well detac bed, when they appear free, 
and with a goed relievo, and not entangled 

-one with another, 

Detached Pieces, in Faortification, are any 
works, ſuch as ravelins, horn and crown 
works, and demi-lunes, that ſtand at a diſ- 
tance from the main works. 

DETA'CHMENT (S.) in Vr, a body of 
ſoldiers taken from an army for ſome parti- 
cular enterprize, 23 to reinforce another ar- 
my, attack a party, relieve a gariſon, or 
fuccour a party engaged, 


| 


| 


PRI (S.) a liſt or inventory of goods, — 


* 
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© the particulars of an affair in diſpute, the 
circumſtances of a tory, &c. 

'DETALIN (v.) to with. hold, keep back, ſtop, 

fete, or hinder, 

-DETF/CT v.) to Cifcover, lay open, diſ- 

* "Cloſe, or declare a ſecret or hidden affair. 

- DEZTENT (S.) in C'st#-20>r4, is the hitle wire 
with a flat end, that falls into the ſeveral 
notches that are made in the ſtriking-wheel, 

to Gop the clock from Ariking more than it 
oveht, 

"DETE'NTION (S.) a keeping back or from, 

confinement, impriſonment, &c. 

DETE/R (V.) to diſcourage, affright, threaten 
or keep a' perſon from doing a thing, by 
laying dangerous conſequences before him. 
"DETE'RGENT (A.) wiping off, 2 

fcouring or brightening ; ſo in Phyfick, ſuc 
medicines as mundify and carry off viſcid 
and glutinous hamours, are called detergents. 

DETERMINABLE (A.) a matter in queſtion 
that is capable of being ended, finiſhed, or 

decided. 

DE TE RMINATE (A.) limited, bounded ; 
__ alfo poſitive, finiſhed, accompliſhed. 

* DETERMINA'TION (S.) the erding, ad- 
joiging, or deciding a matter in difpute ; 
alf> a purpoſe, reſolution, or deſign of do- 
ing a thing. - 

DETE'RMINE (V.) jo finiſh, end, decide, 
adjudge, or arvitrate\2 matter in queſtion ; 
alſo to fix a refolution, purpoſe or defign to 
do this or that mitter or thing. 

DETERSIVE (A.) of a cleanſing nature; fo 
med cines that free or purge the body from 
fluggiſh and viſcous humours, are called de 
ter five medic nes. 

" DETE'ST V.) to abher, loath, hate or ſhew 
our dil ke of a thing. 

DETE STAB E (A. vile, wicked, baſe, that 
deſerves to be forſaken, loathed ond rejected. 

DETtSTA'TION {S.) abhorrence, loathing, 
exclatming gsi ft, hatirg cr ſhewing diſlike. 

DETHRO'NE (M.) to pull down or depoſe a 
king, to keep him from aRing as ſuch, and 
fetting up, or putting another in his place, 
room, o/ flead, 

DETFNUE S.) a writ lying againſt him who 
having goofs or chattels delivered to him to 
keep, refuſes to re del ver them, 

- DETRACT v) to leffen, undervalue, take 
from, abate, or ſhrnder a perſon, by ſpeak. 
ry mean'y of him, 

* DEFRA/CTION (S.) backhiting, flandering, 
or undervatuing a perſon or thing. 

DETRAN CHEE“ (A.) in Herald: y, a line 

dead. wiſe, which does not come from the 
anele, but from ſome part of the upper - edge, 
and thence falls a- thwart or disgonally, or 
from ſ me part of the dexter · fide. 

DE'TRIMENT S.) hurt, damaze, injury, 

, or pejudice. : 
 DETRIMFNTAL (A.] any thing that brings 


a 


y 


{DEVIA'TION (S.) a going out of the way, 


b 
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DETRU'NCATE (V.) to cut or chop of, to 
behead or ſeparatg one part from another. 
DETRU'SION (S.) a thruſting down, a for. 
cing or putting away, 

DEVASTATION {S.) a ruining totally, a 
deſtroying qu te, a laying waſte like a vio. 
lent fire, 

DE'VIATE (V.) to ſwerve, to go out of the 
way or wrong; to. follow the falſe method, 
copy, road, or practice. 


the following a wrong path, the not keep. 
ing up to the original, 
DEVVCE (S.) a contrivance, plot or defign ; 
alſo an enigmatical manner of exprefſiog the 
intention ef the mind by ome hieroglyphick 
figure, like the ancient Egyptian, or the 
modern medals, &c. which have now com- 
monly a motto affixed to them, to point 
out the general meaning. | 

DEVIL S.) an evil angel, and one of thoſe 

ſpirits which were caſt into hell for retelling 

againſt God, 

DE'VILISH (A.) malicious, injurious to man- 

kind, hurtful, inclined to all manner ei 

wickedneſs, 

DEVLI'SE (V.) a Law term, fignifying to give 

or make over lands, goods, or tenements, 

by virtue of a perſon's laſt will and teſta- 
| ment; alſo to imagine, invent, con!rive, 
defign, plot, confult, or project. 

DEVISEE' (S.) the perſon to whom any thing 

is left or bequeathed by the laſt will and te(- 

tament of another. 

DEVISOR (S.) the perſon who bequeaths ot 

leaves any thing to another by w. Il ur teſts 

ment. - 

DEVIZES (S.) in Wiltfpire, is a large and im- 

portant town, full of wealthy clothiers, who, 
from making broad-cloths, do now more ge- 

| nerally manufacture druggets ; it is a borev.h 
town that ſends two members fo parliament: 
It was formerly much ſtronger and more no- 
ted than at preſent, its ſtrong caſtle being 
neglected; tho? it is ſtill well inhabited, a4 
has a confiderable market weekly on Thurl- 
days, much frequented for horſes, and ll 
ſorts of cattle and provifions ; diſtant from 
London 72 computed, and 89 meaſured mile, 

DE'UNX (S.) a part of the Roman libra, cov 
taining 11 ounces. 

DEVOID (A.] empty of, or wanting. | 

DEVOT R (S.) the duty or reſpect owing to 20. 
other, the part or behaviour that every on- 
ought to regard with reſpect to himſelf ard 
N according to juſtice, reaſon and c- 
viiity, 

DEVO'LVE (V.) to come, deſcend or f. 
down ; to fall from one to another as 4 
eſtate does by right of inheritance. 

DEVOEU'TION S.) a rolling, foVing,. tun 
bling, or deſcending downwards; the pil 
fing from one to another, as an «ſtate does, 

DE'VONSHIRE {S.) js waſhed by the (+3 c 


1 procures burt, luſs, damage, or preju- 
4 tx Pre. 


the northern and ſouthern ſides, and is abou! 
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. £4 miles broad in the wideſt place, and 61 
pur it ſends 26 members to parliament, 
has 40 ma; ket- towns, and 394 pariſhes in 
33 hundreds; contains about 56,300 houſes, 
and 300,000 inhabitants, and is about 200 
miles in circumſerence. The foil of this 
county is ſo different, that ſome parts are ſo 
fertile as to need no improvement of art, 
and others ſo barren, that no art can mend 
it; but in theſe ſteril parts nature has made 
ample amends, by fixing many fine mines, 
that produce tin, lead, &c. and the ſea that, 
in a great meaſure, ſurrounds it, is filled with 


pilchards, herrings, and other fiſh, both for | 


their own uſe, and exportation. The ma- 
nuſactures of this county are chiefly kerſeys 
and ſerges, in which, it is computed, they 
deal for 10,000 J. per week, 


| 
DEVO'TE (V.) to det apart, conſecrats, or 


appoint to a particular purpoſe, eſpecially a 
religious one. 

DEVOTEE' or DEVOTO (S.) a religious 
perſon who, out of an extravagant regard 
for the principles he has embraced, does, and 
commits many monſtrous abſurdities, in or- 
der to gain the ſavour of God, or the admi- 
ration of the people; a bigot, or ſuperſti- 
tious perſon. 

DEVO'TION (S.) the true and religious duty 
and reſpe&t we owe to God; alſo the extra- 
vagant performances of bigots and eathu- 

_ faſts; allo the being firmly attached to, and 
atthe diſpoſal of another. 

DEVOU'R (v.) to eat gieedily, ſwallow vp 
haſtily, to deſtroy covetoufly, or endeavour 

to acquire what does not belong to us. 

DEVOU'RING (A.) in, Heraldry, is when 
fiſhes are borne in an eating poſture ; alſo 
the act of eating or ſwallowing greedily. 

DEVOU'T (A.) religious, godly, inclined to 
aQs of devotion, 

DEUTEROCANO/NICAL BOOKS (S.) in 
the Scriptures, thoſe which were added to the 
canon after the teſt, ſuch as Eber, Cc. 

DEU'TERONOMY (S.) the laſt of Meoſes's 
five bo kt, ſo called by the Greets, becauſe it 
repeats the law that he had eſtabl.ſhed in the 
former books: The Fews call it Elebadde- 
barim, which are the fiiſt words of it; ſome 

- Fabbins call it M:ſþnab, or the book of the 
ſecond la w; others the book of the reptehen- 
fions,. from the reproaches which Moſes caſt 
upon the Jets in the 1, 8, 9, 28, 30, and 
31 chapters. This book alſo contains a hif- 
tory of what paſſed in the wilderneſs, from 
the beginning ot the eleventh month to the 
ſeventh day of the twelfth moon, in the for- 
tieth year of their departure out of Egypt, | 

DEW (S.) a thin, light, miſty rain, which in- 
ſenfibly falls while the ſun is below the hori- 
zon, and by being united or collected upon 
the Jeaves of trees, plants, &c, becomes vi- 
fible drops, &c. 

DEW-LAP (s.) the looſe ſkin that hargs 
down under the throat of an ox, bull, or 
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DE'WY (A.) moift or wet with dew, or that 
has drops of dew hanging or lying oa it. 

DEXTER (A.) che right fide or hand. 

DEXTERITY (S.) kill, readineſs, nimble- 
neſs, addreſs, capacity. ' 

DE'XTEROUS or DE'XTROUS (A.) cun- 
ning, ſkilful, ready, briſk, artful, good a- 
nagement. 

DEX TROCHERE (S.) in Heraldry, is when 
the right arm is repreſented, either naked, 
cloathed, or covered with a bracelet, or 
holding a weapon. 

DEV (S.) the principal governor at Tunis the 
grand ſeignior has a baſſa here, but he 4s 
lubject to the dey. x 

DIABETES (S.) a very troubleſome diftem- 
per, in which the patient is afflicted, with an 
involuntary and immoderate flux of urine, 
attended with exceſſive thirſt, and weakneſs 
ol the whole body; beſides the ucine, what-- 
ever the patient diinks is voided again with- 
out any alteration ;- it ordinarily proceeds 
from a teo much exalted, or a too acid fer- 
ment in the reins. | 

DIABO'LICAL (A.) wicked, de viliſh, hate- 
ful, deteſtable. | 

DIACALCUTEOS (S.) a plaiſter applied after 
the amputation of a cancer. | 

DIACAU'STICK CURVES (S.) in Geometry, 
are curves formed by refractizn. 

DIA'CHYLON (S.) ia Pharmacy, a plaifter 
wherein are mixed mucilages, or the thick 
ſlimy juices of certain plants. 

DIACO'DIUM (S.) in Pharmacy, a ſyrup, 
made of the tops of white poppies. 

DIACO'NICON. (S.) in the ancient Churches, 
was a place where the veſtments and ſacred 
utenfils were depoſited. 


DIACOU'STICKS (S.) the art or ſcience of 


refrafted ſounds paſſing through diverſe ma- 
diums. 

DIACYDO'NITES (S.) in Pharmacy, 2 me- 
dicine wherein quinces are the ingredient. 
DVAUDEM S.) a head-band or fillet worn by 

the ancients, inſtead of the crown, which 
was conſecrated to the gods; it was a kind 
of white ribbon made of ſilk, thread, or 
wool, and was tied round the temples and 
forehead, the two ends being knotted behu d, 
and let fall on the neck; it was uſually quite 
plain, tho* it was ſometimes embroidered w th 
gold, and beſet with pearls and diamends. 
DIAGNO'SIS (S.) the art or {kill of diſcerning 
or knowing the ſtate or condition of a thing 
or diſeaſe by the external figns or ſymptoms. 
DIAGNO/STICKS (S.) a making appear, a 
ſhewing and declaring, a ſigaiiying or fore- 
telling, &c, 
DIA'GONAL (S.) the ſlant or croſs line drawn 
from ore angle of a figure to the oppoſite one. 
DVAGRAM (S.) the figure that mathemati- 
cizns make uſe of to demonſtrate or ſclve a 
propoſition ; alſo the gamut ia * 


DIAGRY'DIUM (S.) the drug ſcammony 
| prepared by boiling it in a Quince, fs 
2 th - 
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for a horſe, compoſed of birthwort, gentian- 
root, ivory fhavings, drops of myrrh, bay. | 
berries, and juniper-berries, mixed together, 
in a proper menſtruum. 

pr Al. (S.) an inftrument to know the hour of 
the day; and very often it is taken for the 
plane, upen which are marked at certain dif 


which in a clock, and ſome ſun-dials, are 
equal, but commonly more of leſs unequal, 
according te the fituation or * 
thereof: The methods, demonſtration, anc 
whereof, is a very curious part 
of the mathematicks, and till of late, that 
clock-making is come to ſo much perfection, 
it was very much in vogue, ſcarce any pa- 
Jace, church, garden, &c. but was adorned 
with this furniture. 
DIALECT (s.) the manner of ſpeaking uſed 
« 


| 


in any country or province, 
DIALE'CTICA (S.) logick, or the art 
- thinking amd reaſoning juſtly. 
DIALE'CTICAL ARGUMENTS (s.) in L. 

pick, are fuch as are only probable, 
DT ALLING (S.) the art of drawing all man- 
ner of {dials, both theoretick and practical; 
and in the Miners Language, it is the method 
of ufing a compaſs and hne to direct then: 
where to fink ſhafts for air, or to meet the 
vein, in order to draw the ore up with the 
— moſt eaſe and certainty. 
DVALOGUE (s.) the talking or converfing of 
two or more perſons together alternately, and 
this is either actually, or repreſentatively in 
writing; in Mufick, it is a compoſition for 
two or more voices or inſtruments, which 
fr tly unite, and make a trio with the 
thorough baſs. 
DIALTHEA (S.) ia Pharmacy, an unguent 
made of mucilages drawn from the root of 
the althes, Imſeeds, ſquillæ, and fennigreek, 
and common off, yellow wax, refin, turpen- 
* tine, galbanum, and ivy gum. 
'DIALY'SIS (s.) in Rbererici, = charaQer con 
_ Aiſting of two points placed over two vowels, 
which would otherwife make a diphthong 
to part them into two ſyllables. 
'DIAMARCARYTON (S.) a medicine where- 
© in pearls are the chief ingredient; there are 
two kinds of it, hot and cold ; the hotis a 
powder made of pearls, ginger, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, pellitory, and other hot ingredi- 
ents ; the cold js an eſectuary mate of pearl; 
ground fine, and white ſugar diffulved in 
roſe- water, and boiled to a confiſtence. 
DIA METER (S.) à right or ſtraight line 
paſſing from one fide of the circumference of 
a circle, through the centre, to the other, 
and thereby dividing it into two equal parts ; 
when applied to a conick ſection, it is a right 
line paſſing through the middle of the figure, 
and cutting all the ordinates into two equal 
parts ; when confidered mechanically, it is 


» 


DIAHE"XAPTE (S$.) with Farriem, a Aria 


, the ſeveral fours of the day or night, 
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DIAMPE TRICAL (A.) that is juſt oppoſite 67 
contrary to another, that Art dy pe in 
the manner of a dianeter. | 

DFAMOND (S.) the Hardeſt and moſt valus- 
ble among precious ſtones ; in Heraldry, it is 
the black colour in a nobleman's coat. 

DIANA S.) in the Heathen ; the 
goddeſs of hunting, and daughter of Nn 
and Latons, and ſiſter to Fhæbus or the fun ; 
ſhe was invoked by women in labour under 
the name of Lucine 4 ſhe was called Hecore 
in hell, Diana on earth, and Pheabe or the 
moon in heaven, There was a very mag- 
nificent temple erected . for her in Epbeſus, 
which was 200 years a building, and way 
reputed one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world ; it was burnt by a villain named He. 
roflratus (who did it to make himſelf talked 
of) the fame day thit Alexander the Great 
was born, in the 106th olympiad. 

Diane's Tree, in Chymiftry, the juſt repre- 
ſentation of a.tree, produced by a diſſolution 
of filver in an acid menitruum, 

DIANU'CUM {S$.) a compoſition in Pharma- 
2. made of the juice of green walnuts and 

ugar boiled to the confiſtence of a treacle. 

DIAPA*'LMA (S.) in Pharmacy, a plaiſter 
made of common hog's greaſe and litharge; 
while boilingit is ſtirred with a ſpatula made 
of the wood of à palm tree. 

DIAPA/SMA (S.) a common name for any 
perfume applied t the body. 

DIAPA/SON (S.) that interval in mufick 
called an octave; thoſe authors who have 
wrote on this ſcience, mean the old octave 
of the Greeks ; it is the firſt and moſt perfect 
concord; fimply confidered, it is but one har. 
monical interval ; but diatonically, t confitts 
of ſeveral degrees, viz. three g eater tones, 
two leſſer tones, and two greater ſemitones, 

DIAPASONDIAEX (8) in Mufich, a com- 
pound concord, in proportion, as 10 to 3, 
or 16 to c. 

DIAPASONDIAPENTE (S.) in Mufich, a 
compound conſonance, in ratio, as 3 tog. 
DIAPASONDIATE'SSARON S.) in Mcd, 
a compound concord, in ratio, as $ to 4. 
DIAPASONDFTONE (S.) in Mufich, a con - 

cord, in proportion as 5 to 2, 

DIAPASONSE/'MIDITONE (S.) in Mcd, 2 
concord, in proporti n as x2 to 5, 

DIAPEDE'SHS (S.) an eruption or oozing of 
the blood through the coats of the veſſels it 
is contarned in, 

DIAPE'NTE (S.) in Pixie, is a medicine 
made of five ingredients; and in Mufich, it is 
uſually called a fifth z diatonically confidered, 
it confiſts of two greater tones, a leſſer tone, 

and a ſemitone; otherwiſe it is but a imple 
concord, 

DIAPER (S.) 3 flowered kind of linen, uſed 
chiefly for table and child-bed linen 3; in He- 
raldry, it is the dividing a bordure into plains 
like fret. work, and filling them up with 


| that line which paſſes th:ough the centre of 
gravity of any body. | 
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DIAPHANEITY (S.) tranſparency. 
DIAPHA'NOUS (A.) that may be 2 and 

clearly ſeen through, like glaſe, erw 
or clarified liquors, &c. 

DIAPHOE'NICON (S.) in Pharmacy, a pur- 
ging electuary, wherein dates are the princi- 
pal ingredient. 

DIAPHO'NIA (S.) a 2 term for a diſ- 

agreeable or harſh ſound, commonly called 
diſcord ; and in Rbetorick, it means the ufing 
of a word in a different ſenſe from which it 
was uſed before. 

DIAPHO/NICKS (S.) that part of the ſcience 
of muſick that treats of the ties of 
refrafted ſounds, as they paſs thro' different 
mediums. 

DIAPHORE'TICKS (S.) medicines that diſ- 
cufs, diffolve, or purge by ſweating. 

DIAPHRAGM (S.) a fence, hedge, or part. 
ing between two or more things; and in A. 
natemy, is the large, round, nervous muſ- 
cle, that ſeparates the breaſt from the abdo- 

men or lower belly, and ſer ves as a partition 
between the natural and vital parts. 

DIAPRU/NUM (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging 
electuary made chiefly of Domaſcus prunes. 

DIARRHO/DON (S.) in Pharmacy, divers 
compoſitions wherein roſes are the chief in- 


xredient, 

DIARRHOE'A (S.) a gentle looſeneſs or flux, 

DVARY (S.) a journal or day- book, wherein 
the occurrences or tranſaQtions of every day 
are ſet down or recorded, 

DIASCO'RDIUN (S.) in CP an opiate 
wherein ſcordium is an ingredien * 

DIASE BESTEN (S.) in — 7 purging 
electuary wherein ſebeſtes was the baſis, 

DIASE'NNA (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging e- 
lectuary, ſo called from its principal ingre- 
dient ſenna, 

DIA'STOLE ($.) a ſeparating, dividing, wi- 
dening or pulling aſunder ; and in Anatomy, 
it is the dilating or extending the heart and 
arteries by a particular motion, the contrary 


of which is the Gels; with the Gramma- | 


rians, it is the figure by which, when the 
poets are cramped, they make a word, 
which by nature is ſhort, to become long, | 
to make up the quanuty. 

DIA'STOLE (s.) a term in Architecture, to 
expreſs a building whoſe columns ſtand at 
the diſtance of three diameters. 

DIATE/SSARON (S.) in Phyſik, is a medi- 
cine N of four ingredients; but 
in Mufick, it is a concord compoſed of a 
greater and a leſſer tone. 2 

DIATO'NICK. (A.) an epithet given to "the 
common muſick, as it proceeds by different 
tones both aſcending and deſcending ; this 
kind of muſick allows of but three degrees, 
viz, the greater und the leſſer tone, and 

nd... ſemi. tone. 0 

OMY (S.) in Afronomy, that phaſis 
en wherein die ſhows but half ber 


[ 


DIE 


2 (8.) a Mechanick term uſed by the 


tanners, to expreſs a or quantity of 
hides packed up | coming ten 


DICTATE (V.) to direct, teach, or indite 
what another is to write; alſo to inſpire. 

DFCTATES (8.) rules, precepts, 
or inſtructions. 

DICTA'TOR (s.) one who directe mother 
what to write; and among the od Rem, 
a magiſtrate choſen in great emergencies of 
the ſtate z during the continuance of hiv of- 
fice, which never exceeded fix months, upon 
pain of being guilty, and punifhed for trea- 
ſon, unleſs the ſenate new choſe the ſame 
perſon, and ſo enlarged his title fix months 
more, he acted like an abfolute monarch, 
and from his ſentence lay no 'a „ not 


was never had to this officer, but in di- 
cult and dangerous cafes, vhen affairs could 
not be tranſacted in the uſuꝛl way without in- 
terruption; 24 2xes were borne before him, 
— — only 22 were carried 'before the 
coniui, 

DICTA'TORSHIP (S.) the office or 

wer of a on, gy 

D CTIONARY (S.) a catalogue or collection 
of all the words in a language, or the terms 
of art in a ſcience, with their fignifications, 
ranged in alphabetical order. 

DIDA*CTICK or DIDA'CTICAL (A. * ex- 
planative, inftruQive, doctrinal. 

DIE (S.) a cubical piece of ivory, on the fix 
faces of which the fix firſt digits are marked 
in dots; in Arcbitecture, the middle part of 
the pedeſtal of a column, lying between the 
baſe and corvice ; alſo a cube of ſtone put 
under the feet of a ſtatue, and upon the pe- 
deſtal, to make a figure ſhew to the beſt ad. 
vantage; in Corning, it is that feel inſtru- 
ment upon which the prince's head, arms, 
or other device is engraved, in order to 
ſtamp it upon the metal prepared, and cut 
into ſmall round pieces, on purpoſe to re- 
ceive it, by which it is known and diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others to be the current 
coin, or allowed money of any nation. 

DIER (S.) one who by trade or bufineſs 

practiſes the art of colouring cloth, filk, & e. 
— green, &c. 

DIE/RESIS (S.) in Surgery, an operation that 
ſeparates thoſe parts, which are unnaturally 
joined gogether, or are an obſtacle to a cure 3 

a conſumption of the canals or veſſels in 


an animal body, either by certain paſſages he- 


ing made which ſhould not have been, or the 
nature! paſſages being dilated beyond theirdue 
Nate, whereby the juices which ſhould be con- 
tained in them, extravaſate or run over z in 
Grammar,"tis thedividing one ſyllable into two. 
DIE'sIs (S.) in Muyfick, an interval conũiſting 
of x leſſer or ſemi tone. 
DIE/SPITER (S.) among the Ancients, wis 2 
name given to 7ufrter, | 
givea to 7; AR 


* 


do. 


> 


even in caſes of life and death: Recourſe 
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DIET (s.) the ſood, victuale, r 
a2 perſos ordinarily eats or drinks to ſupport 
- , life, but is alſo underſtood of any reſtraint 
or particular way of living by phylical pre- 
ſeriptions ; alſo the aſſembly of the princes 


and ſtates of Germany, to ſettle and regvia'e | 


| 8222 or other affairs; is bed 
. et. 
DiE TicaL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
preſcribed food, or methd of eating and 
dt inking. ung ethic 
.DIE'U ET MON DROlr, i, e. God and my 
, - vight, the motto of the arms: of England ; 
it was firſt uſed by Richard I. to ſhew that 
be held his kingdom, of no mortal but God 


only. 82692 
DIFFA'MATORY LIBEL ($.) a book or 
- writing which ſcandal:zes, or gives an il! 
character of a perſon. bs 
DIFFARREA'TION (S.) among the. Romans, 
the ceremony of divorcing their prieſts, 
.DVFFER (V.) to vary or diſſent from an opi- 
nion; to be unlike in judgment, ſhape, &c. 
. alſo to diſagree or quarrel, - N 
DIFFERENCE (S.) variation, controverſy, 
- . diſpute, quarrel; in Pbiloſepby, it is ſome 
thing eſſential belonging to one thing that 
it not in another; in Ar rrbmectch, it is the te 
maining quantity after a leſſer is taken out 
_ of, or deducted from a greater; in Heraldry, 
it is ſomething, added to, or altered in a coat, 
hereby the younger families'are diftinguiſh 
ed from the elder, or to ſhe bow. far they 
© are removed from the principal houſe. 
Aſcenfuonal Difference, in Aftronomy, an arch 
of the equator contained between the fix of 
the clock circle, and the ſun's horacy circle. 
Difference of Longitude, of two places, an 
arch of the equator comprehended between 
the meridians of the places. 
. DIFFERE'NTIAL (S.) a fluxion to any quan- 
tity. 

DirFERENTIAL CALCULUS (S.) a me. 
thod of finding a differential, or iafin! te) 
mall quantity, which being taken an infinite 

number of times, ſhall be equal to a given 
quantity. | 

DI'FFICULT (A.) hard to be done, under- 

ſtood, or pleaſed ; uneaſy, , troubleſome. 

\DVFFICULTY (S.) troubleſomneſs, hardneſ- 

to be done, underſtood, or pleaſed. 
- DVFFIDENCE. (S.) ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, jea- 
-  Jloufy, ftearfulceſs, 
- DVFFIDENT (A.) unreſolved, unbelieving, 
ſuſpicious, jealous, feartul, wy 

DIFFU'SE (V.) to ſpread, or extend far and 
+ Wide 3 to pour out or forth. | 

DIFFU/SEDNESS (S.) exteoſiveneſs, the be- 
_ ing poured out, forth, or abroad. 

- DIFFU'SIVE A.) that is apt to be, or capa- 
dle of, ſpreading or extending. 

DIG (V.) to open or break up the grourd with 

a ſpade, pick - ax or other proper inſtrument, 
- DIGE'ST (v.) eo think upon, ſettle,” aud put 
in order ; in Coym:firy, to ſoak or ſteep over 


x 


DIL 
a gentle ſice ; io Surgery, it is to maturate 


or ripen vicers, &c Di 
DI'GEST (S.) a collection of laws under pro. 
per heads, made by order of the .emperor pi 
Juſtinias ; It made the firſt part of the K. l 

man law, and the fit volume of the civil 
law, Quotations from it are marked with 5 
nan ' | | 

DIGE'STER {S.) an artificial ſubſtance, which b 
has the ſame etfect upon meats (viz, of di. 4 
ſolving them) as the ſtomach has. 6 

DIGE/STION (S.) the inſuüng a mixed body ; 
in a menſtruum proper to diſſolve it; al 

the operation in the ſtomach upon our food, 1. 
ſo that it may turn into proper nutriment, b 

DIGESTIVE (A.) of a nature capable or fit 
to diſſolve, concoct, ripen, or prepare fur Dr 
ſome certain operation 5; ſo ſuch medicine 
that ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach, 4 
that diſſolve tumours, or bring them to ſup. il 
puration, are called dig eiue. 6 

Dir (S.] in Arichmetich, any whole num. 4 
der under 10, as 1, 2, 3, 4» 5, © 7,8, 9, 
which are called the nine digits; alſo a men- - 
ſure containing $ of an in In Aftrenam hb 
it is a meaſure uſed in the calculation of e-. < 
clipſes, and is the 12th part of the luminary DIL 
eclipſed. 

DIGITATED PLANTS (S.) among Pes. _ 
niſts, are thoſe whereof the leaves have large DIL 
notches in them, ,or which are compoſed of de 
many fimple leaves ſet together upon one DIL! 
foot- ſtalk. . 1 

DI'GLYPHS (s.) in Archit-&ure, an impetſed DI 
kind of tiiglyph or conſole, having only two = 
channels, DIL1 

DI'GNIFY (V.) to honour, advance, pro- all 
mote, and give large titles to a perſon that DILL 
had them not before, eipecially to a divine. — 
Or clergyman, \ DIM 

OV /GNITARY (S.) in the Canon Law, an DIM: 
ecclefiaftick belonging to a chapter, who hold - 0 


a benefice, which gives him a preheminence 
over thoſe who are merely prieſts and cancrs; 
this word, tho” by abuſe,is ſometimes appl.c4 
to thoſe who are only prebendaries or canons, 
DI GNITY (S.) honour, or preferment in 
place or title, both in church and figte. 
DIGRE'SS (V.) to leave off one ſubject ot 
diſcourſe to ſay ſomething upon another. 
DIGRE'SSION (S.) a wandering or going out 
of the way z a departing from the ſubject or | 
matter a perſon was diſcourſing or wig 
upon. 
DIJUDICA'TION (S.) a judzing or deciding 
a difference between two. 
DIKE,, DIQUE or DIGUE (s.) a trench ct 
ditch cut to drain water from off the land. 
DIKE GRAVE or REEVE (8) an office, 
whoſe buſineſs it is in all marſhy lands, © 
thoſe next the ſea &c. to look after, 200 
ſee that the publick dikes, dams, &c. 2! 
kept in good repair, f 
DILACERA'/TION (S.) the tearing, rencing 
or violently breaking a thing — 7 
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DILAPIDA'TION (s.) a wilful deftroying, or 
letting a building run to ruin for want of re 


irs, 

BILATA'T ION (S.) in Surgery, the widen- 
ing the orifice of a wound by opening its 
lips; in PHH, it is a motion in the part» 
of a body, whereby it expands el ro a 
greater bulk than uſual, Authors, tho“ by a 
miſtake, generally confound t with rare 
ſaQtion ; for rorefact on 1+ an expantion of a 
body performed by heat; whereas 4r atatior 
is the effect ot its own elatticity, when com- 
preſſed by a greater weight than uſual. 

DILA'TE V.) to widen, extend, or make 
broader ; to rarefy or thin, as heat does the 
air; to expat. ate or enlarge upon ſuhject. 

DrLATORT (A.) one that puts a thing off 

rom one time to another, that is tedious, 
viters, or ſhuffles. 

DILEMMA (S.) in Logrch, an argument con- 
ſiſting of two or four propolitions ſo circum 
ſtanced, that take which fide you will, your 
adverſary has the advantage; it is alſo calied 
ſyllogiſmus cornutus, from its intricacy, ang 
crecodilinus, from the deceitfulneſs of the 
crocodile, 

DILIGENCE or DI'LIGEN TNESS S.) in- 
duſtry, care, application to, or conſtant 
practice in a thing. 

DILU'CID A.) clear, plain, manifeſt, evi- 
dent, undeniable. 

DILU'CIDATE (v.) to make evident, clear, 
plain, undeniable. 

DYLUENTS (S.) ſuch medicines as thin, or 
make the blood more fluent, 

DILU'TE (V.) to thin, diffolve, temper, or 
allay with water, 

DPILU'TION (S.) tempering, allaying, thin- 
ning, or diſſolving. 

DIM (A.) dark, obſcure, blindiſh. 

DIME'NSION 8.) the meaſure, or exaQt 
compais of a thing; in Algebra, it is ſpoken 
of the powers of a root in an equation; in 
Geometry, it ſometimes means length only, 
as when length is confidered abſtractedly ; 
ſometimes length and breadth, when planes 
are confidered ; and at other times thickneſs 
is added, when bodies or ſolids are confidered. 

DIMINISH (V.) to grew leſs, abate, or de- 
creaſe, both in quantity and value. 

DIMINU'TION (S.) a growing leſs in quan- 
tity or value; in Architecture, it is the leſ 
ſening of a column, whereby the diameter 
at top becomes leſs than that at bottom ; 
it is generally begun from a third of the height 
of the column, tho* ſome begin it from the 
bottom, and ſo continue all the way up; in 
Her :1:ry, it is the putting ſomething inte the 
eſcutcheon, that ſrgnifies abatement of ho- 
nour, &c. 

DIMI'NUTIVE (A.) ſomething ſmaller in bulk 
or value than things of the ſame kind com- 
monly are ; in Grammar, it is a word formed 
from ſome other, in order to take away the 
force of, or to expre's a thing of that kind 
which is but mall, 4d cellule, of cell, 
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DIMI'SSORY LETTER (S.) in the Caen 
Law, a letter given by a biſhop to one born 
or living in his dioceſs,” who ſtands a candi- 
date for holy orders, directed to another bi- 
ſhop, and giving him leave to confer or - 
d.nation on the bzarer, 

DI'MITTY (S.) a Had of fuſtian wove full 
of - dges hke cords. 

UF MNESS S.)] an imperieQion or deſect in a 
perſon's fight, that renders him incapable of 
perceiv.ng cr ſeeing clearly, 

DIMOCRITA or APFOLLINA*RISTS (8.) 
a ſect of hereticks who held that the word 
only aſſumed a human body wih ut having 
a rational ſoul, 

DVMPLE (O. a ſmall dent or hole in the chin 
or cheeks, often occationed by contracting 
the muſcles by laughing. | 

DIN S. a noile, uproar, or ſhout. 

DI'NARCHY (S. that government where 
_ ſupre me power is executed by two per- 

ons * 

DI'NASMOUTHYE (s.) in Merionertfhire, 
North Wales, a town, who.e maiket is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant irom London 142 
computed, and 176 meaſured miles. 

DINE V.) to fatisfy one's hunger by eating 
about the middie of the day. 

DING S.) a blow or ſtroke with the iſt. 

DING-DONG Part.) haitily, merry, &c. 

DUNGLE (S.) a narrow vale between two 
large hills. 

DINNER (S.) the meal or quantity of food a 
perſon eats about noon. 

DINT (8. f:rce, power, ſtrength. 
DIO'CESAN (S.) 2 biſhop who bas the charge 
of a dioceſs. | 
DIOCESS (S. a'biſhop's province, or ſo far 

as his ju«:\diAtion extends, 

DIONY'SIA S. among the ancients, were 
feaſts held on Sept. 3, iu honuur of Bacchus, 
in which it was cuſtomary for the dvutees to 
dre(s them ſelves in deer-1k.ns, ard fine linen, 
carrying various ſorts of muſical inflruments, 
being crowned with ivy, vines,, &c, ſome 
riding upon aſſes, others upon goats, and o- 
thers leaping and dancing in odd manners on 
foot, ſhouting, ranting, and hollowing l ke 
madmen,or drunkares,and invoking Bacchus. 

DIO'PTRICKS (S.) a branch of the ſcience 
vi Opnicks, which confiders and explains the 
effects of the rays of light reſtacted by pais- 
ing through different mediums. ; 

DIP (V.) to put a thing into any liquid mat- 
ter ; alſo Nightly to look into a book, fiudy 
a ſcience, &c, 

DIPHRY*GES (S.) in Pharmacy, the ſediment 
or calx taken out of the furnace wherein 
copper has been meited. 

DVPHTHONG S.) two vowels meeting in 
one ſyllable that are both ſounded, | 
DFPLOE (S.) a ſpengeous, medullary ſub- 
ance lying between the two tables of the 
cranium, and with them conſtituting the 

Kull or cramium. 
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DIPLO MA (S.) an inſtrument given by a 
college or ſociety, declaring a perſon a ſel- 
low, or electing him to any degree; alſo a 
licence given a phyſician, clergyman, &c. to 
exerciſe his ſunction; alſo the pope's bull. 

DUPTERE or DI'PTERON (S.) in the ancient 
Arebitecture, a temple ſurrounded with two 
rows of columns, which form a kind of 
portico, called a wing or iſle, 

DIRE or DYREFUL (A.) terrible, horrible, 
fearful, ſurprizing, amazing, damnable, or 
curſed. 

DIRECT (A.) ſtrait forward, in a right 
line; in Afronomy, the planets are ſaid to 
be direct, when they move forward accord. 
ing tothe ſucceſſions of the ſigns, 

DIRECT VISION (S.) in Opricks, is that 
vrhich is perſormed by direct rays, or thoſe 
which paſs in right lines from the luminary 
to the eye, without being turned out of their 
reQilinear direction by any intermediate body. 

DIRECT (v.) to inſtru, rule, command, 
teach, or guide. 

DIRE'CTION S.) command, ordering, over- 
ſeeing, or managing; the tendency, inclina- 
tion, or motion towards a place or thing; 
alſo advice, rules, or obſervations to guide a 
perſon to a place, or to do a thing, 

DIRE'CTION (S.) with Afrologers, is a kind 
of calculus, whereby they pretend to find 
out when any notable accident ſhall happen 
to a perſon. 

Direction of the Loadflone, that property in 
the magnet, whereby it always turns one of 
its ſides towards the north, and the other 
towards the ſouth. pole. 

DIRE'OCTOR (S.) a perſon that has the regu. 
lafion, power, or command of an affair 
committed to him; in Companies and Coro - 
rations, ſuch proprietors, whoſe abilities and 
intereſt are large in the concern, are clioſe 
out of the whole company to take care of 
the well governing and conducting the affair 
to advantage. ü 

BFRECTORY (S.) a kind of regulation for 
religious worſhip, drawn up by the aſſembly 
of divines, by order of the parliament in 
1644 ; the deſign of it was, that the mini- 
ers might not wholly at a loſs in their 
devotions after the putting down of the 
Common- Prayer ; there were ſome general 


hints given, which were to be managed at] 


diſcretion, for the d.rectory preſcribed no 
form of prayer, nor manner of external 
worſhip, nor enjoined the people to make 
any reſponſes, except Amen, 

DIRGE (S.) a mournful ſong, ſung at the 
death of ſome eminent perſon, great in 
power or parts; in the church of Rowe, it 
is the ſervice they uſe for dead perſons, 

DIS, a particle, frequently put at the begin- 
ning of words, fignifying, in Compoſition, a 
negation of what the word fingly means, as 
diſ-unite, to ſeparate, or part aſunder. 

DISA'BLE (V.) to render unfit, or incapable 
of doing a thing, . 


4 


1DISBU'RTHENING (S.) the taking or pulling 


DIS 


DISABILITY (S.) weakneſr, unfitnefs, in. 


capacity; in Law, it is when a perſon is bl 
made incapable of inheriting. 
DISABU'SE (v.) to ſet to rights; to inform : 
truly ; to undeceive. DI 
DISADVA/NTAGE (S.) loſs, hurt, preju. 
dice, damage, hindrance, | a 
DISADVANTA'GEOUS (A.) prejudici:! , 
hurtful, any thing that hinders or interrupts k 
- perſon in doing what is proper for him to f 
0. 5 | 
DISAFFE'CTED (a.) unſatisfied, not pleaſ;4 : 
with, or that bears an ill. will to any thing, : 
DISAGREE! (V.) to be at variance with 3 2 
perſon ; to quarrel with; to differ in opinion - 
from him. a 
DISAGREE/ABLE (A.) offenſive, trouble. 2 
ſome, unpleaſant, | D . 
DISAGREE'MENT (S.) a jarring with, er - 
difference from any thing, 8 
DIALLOW! (V.) not to permit, ſuffer, or ou 
allow a thing; to diſcountenance. A 
DISANNU'L (V.) to repeal ; to make void, DIS 
or of no effect; to aboliſh, | Y 
DISAPPEA'R (V.) to vaniſh ; to go cut of DI 
fight ; te become inviſible. * . 18 
DISAPPOINT (V.) to break one's word, ct Dis 
fail in a promiſe ; to overthrow or ſpoil a 
defign ; to defeat a perſon's intentions, of DIS 
break his meaſures. f 
DISAPPOUNTMENT (s.) a retarding, or DIS, 


preventing the execution of any delizn; 
trouble, or misfortune, 

DISAPPROY/VE (V.) not to approve of, to 
diſlike, to be diſpleaſed with, to condemn, 
blame, or diſallow, 

DISA RM (V.) to take away from a perſon 
whatever inſtruments he can do butt or 
miſchief with, 

DISA'RMED (A.) ſpoken of a deer whoſe 
horns are fallen; and of ſoldiers, &, 
whoſe ſwords, guns, &c. are taken away. 

DISA'STER (S.) a great misfortune, bad 
tuck, ill ſucceſs, an accident which preju- 
dices a perſon or thing very much. 

DISA'STROUS (A.) unlucky, unfortunitt, 
prejudicious, fatal, or hurtful to. 

DISAVOW! v.) to deny, or difown. 

DISBA'ND (V.) to diſcharge, or put out of 

ſervice z as, to diſband an army, is to di 

miſs the ſoldiers frem his or their ſervice 

they were liſted into. 

DISBELIE'VE (V.) not to believe, to g ve 09 
credit to, or put no confidence in whit 1s 
told one. 

DISBELIE'F (S.) miſtruſt, or thinking a thing 
to be falſe. 

DISBU'RTHEN (V.) to unload, to caſe, 9 
lighten, or take off the burthen. 


a great number of leaves from a tree, (hal 
thoſe which are left on may grow the large! 
unloading. 

DISBU'RSE (v.) to expend, or lay out mon?} 


for one's ſeif, or for the uſe of another. 
. p10 A855 
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DIS 


DISBURSEMENT s.) the ſpending, or ly. 


ing out money z alſo the charges or expence 
of a thing. 


8 
Disc or DISK (S.) in Afren:my, the ſace of 


the ſun or moon, as it appears to us; in He- 
tany, it is the central or middle part of radi- 
ated flowers, ſometimes called the pelvis, or 
baſon ; it is compoſed of ſeyeral fleurons placed 
perpendicularly ; in Opticti, it is the aperture 
of a teleſcope, or the ſize of the glaſſes ; 
with the Ancient, it was a kind of quoit, 
made of ſtone or metal, and about a foot in 
diameter, with which they exerciſed them- 
ſelves, either by throwing it upwards or 
ſtraight forward ; It was alſo a round ſhield 
conſecrated to the memory of ſome great he- 
ro, and hung up in their temples as a trophy. 

DISCA'LCEATED { A.) without ſhoes, or any 
covering upon the ſect, 

DISCA/LENDARED (A, ) eraſed or blotted out 
of the regiſter or calendar; unſainted, 

DISCA'RD (V.) in Card-playrng, is to lay ou! 
cards; alſo to caſhier, diſcharge, or turn a 

perſon out of his place. 

DISCE/RN (V.) to perceive, diſtinguiſh, or 
put a difference between things, 

DISCE'RNIBLE (A.) viſible, that may be ſcen 
or perceived, 

DISCE/RNING (S.) that faculty the mind has 
of diſtingunſhicig between ideas. 

DISCE'RNMENT (S.) diſcretion, judzment, 
cr the faculty of perceiving-between the pro- 
fit or diſadvantage that may aciſe from any 
particular thing. 

DISCE'RPIBLE (A.) any thing that may be 
divided, ſeparated, torn, partcd, or broke 
into ſeveral parts, 

DISCHA/RGE (V.) to difmiſs, or put a per- 
ſon out of his poſt or office ; to clear, acquit, 
releaſe, eaſe, or ſet at liberty; to pay a debt; 
to empty or diſburthen, as a river does into 
the ſea z alſo to let off any ſort of fire arms, 

DISC HA RGE (S.) the releaſe of a priſoner 
out of cuſtody ; alſo a receipt or acquittance 
for money ; alſo a volley of ſhot. 

DISCIPLE (S.) the follower, pupil, learner, 
or ſcholar of another; as thoſe who imme- 
diately followed Jeſus Chrift, were called his 
diſciples, 

DI'SCIPLINE (V.) to inſtruct, teach, tule, 
order, or correct. 

DI'SCIPLINE (s.) education, inftruftion, 
teaching; the order or management obſerved 
in an army; alſo ſcourging or whipping, 
uſed by thoſe who dwell in monaſteries, by 
way of mortification, 

DISCLAIM (v.) to deny, or difown the be- 
ing concerned in a thing; to renounce, or 
quit claim to a thing. 

DISCLAU'MER (s.) in Lw. a plea which 
abſolutely denies, renounces, or quits claim 
to a thing, ; | i 

DISCLO'SE (v.) to publiſh, reveal, or make 
known a ſecret ; alſo a hen, by hatching, is 


D'IS 


DISCLO'SED A.) revealed, laid open, diſ- 
covered; alſo a hawk newly hatched, 

DISCO/LOUR V.) to change, alter, or di- 
verſify the colour of a thing. 


fleht, or overthrow an army. 

DISCO'MFITURE (S.) an entire routing, de- 
feating, or overthrowing an army. 

DISCO'MFORT (V.) to deject, caſt down, 
afflict, d ſhearten, diſpirit. 

DISCOMME'ND (V.) to difpraiſe, or blame, 

DISCOMMENDA'TION (S.) blame, diſgrace, 
diſcredit, diſpraiſe. 

DIScOMMO DE (V.) to trouble, to be offen- 
five, to make inconvenient. 

DISCOMPO/SE (v.) to trouble, diſquiet, dif- 
order, or diſturb a perſon's ming, to put 
him out of humour. 

 DISCOMPO'SURE or DISCOMPO'SEDNESS 
(S.) diſquiet, trouble, uneafineſs, or diſor- 
der of the mind. 

DISC@*NSOLATE (A.) comfortleſs, ſull of 
grief, ſorrowtul. 

DISCONTENT S.) forrow, ſadneſs, grief, 
or anxiety ; alſo anger, rage, ſuty, or indig 
nation, | . 

DISCONTIV/NUANCE (S.) a ſtopping the pro- 
greſs of a thing ; an interruption, ceffation, 

or breaking off; in Law, in the caſe of a 
ai ſcontinuance of poſſcfſion, a man may not 
enter his own lands or tenements, though 
his title be never ſo juſt, but he muſt recover 
them by law; in the diſcontinuance of a plea, 
whatever has boen done hecomes of no ef- 
ect, and the ſuit muſt be begun again, 

DISCONTUNUE (V.) to leave off, flop, or 
hinder an undertaking from going forward. 

DI'SCORD (S.) diſagree nent, diſſenſion, va- 
riance, ſtriſe; in Muſick, if two ſounds fa 
far differ in tune, as that being ſounded to- 
gether, they compoſe a ſound that is offenfive 
to the ear, they are ſaid to make a dr/cord, 

DISCO'RDANT (A.) diſagreeing, jarring. 

DISCO'VER (V.) to reveal, make known, or 
publickly to lay open ; to find out, 

DISCO' VER ABLE (A.) that may be found out. 

DISCO VER (S.) a finding out, a laying 
open, a making known, &c, In Dramatick 
Poetry, it is the unravelling a plot or fable, 

wherein by ſome unforeſeen accident, the 

name, quality, fortune, or other circum=- 
ſtances of ſome great perſon, which were 
before unknown, are found out, 

DISCOUNT 8.) a certain ſum per cent. al- 
lowed a perſon for paying money before it is 
due, frequent in bills of exchange, 

DISCOU"NTENANCE (V.) not to permit, 
ſuffer, or allow; to give a check, or put a 
ſtop to a thing. | 

DISCOURAGE (V.) to frighten, diſhearten, 
or put out of countenance. | 

DISCOU'RAGEMENT (S,) a diſheartening, 
or making afraid. 

DISCO'URSE (S.) an operation of the mind 


ſaid to diſcloſe her chickens 3 in Gargenin 
te bud, blow, or put out leaves, | 5 


whereby it paſſes from one thing to another; 
Pa alſo 


DISCO MFIT (V.) to defeat, rout, put to 
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alſo a ſpeech, oration, or ſermon ſpoken, 
or tract wrote upon any ſubject, 
 BI'SCOUS FLOWERS (S.) in Botany, are 
thoſe whereof the flowers are compounded, 
and the ſeed pappous, but the leaves and 
ſtalks not milky when broken; or thoſe 
which have the flowers in a dr/cous form, 
bur the ſeed pappous. 

DISCRE/DIT (V., to ſpeak ill, talk flightly 
of, or give a bad character to a thing, 

DISCRE'DIT S.) diſgrace, ignominy, ſhame, 
or diſrepure. 

DISCREE'T (A.) wiſe, prudent, ſober, grave, 
that confiders things well. 

DISCRE'TE (A.] ſeparate, diſtin. 

DISCRE'TE PROPORTION S.) is when 
the proportion is disjunct, or not continued, 
that is, there is not the ſame proportion be. 
tween the ſecond and the third terms, as 
there is between the firſt and ſecond, or 
third and fourth; e. g. theſe numbers, 2, 4, 
6, 12, are ſaid to be in d:ſcrete proportion, al 
tho* the numbers 6 and 12 have the ſame 
ratio to one another, as 2 and 4, becauſe 4 
and 6 do not bear the ſame proportion to 
each other, as 2 and 4, or 6 and 12. 

DISCRE'TE QUANTITY (S.) is ſuch as is 
not continued or joined together, 

DISCRE'TION (S.) wiſdom, prudence, good 
management; alſo the will, fancy, or plea- 
ſure of a perſon 3 as in Sreges, the gariſon, 
when they ſurrender or deliver themſelves 
up to the enemy, without any conditions, 
is ſaid to ſurrender at diſcretion, 

DISCRE'/TIVE (A.) an epithet given to thoſe 
propotitions wherein various judgments are 

made, and ſignified by ſuch like particles as, 
e/tbcugh or but, 

'DISCRVMINATE (V.) to diſtinguiſh, or put 
a difference between. 

'DISCU'SS (V.) to fift, examine, to enquire 
into; in Pbyſich, to apply ſuch medicines 
to a tumour, which cure or diſperſe the 
morbid matter without ſuppurating or bring- 
ing it to a head. 

PISCU'TIENT MEDICINES (S.) ſuch as diſ- 
ſolve and diſperſe humours gathered in any 
part of the body. | 

DISDAIN (V.) to have little regard for, to 
deſpiſe, ſcorn, contemn, to make light of a 
perſon, act, or thing. 

DISDAIN (S.) ſcorn, contempt, or deſpite, 
commonly proceeding from a proud, ſuper- 
cilious humour. 

DISDAI/NFUL (A.) proud, ſupercilious, full 
of ſcorn, 

DISDAVNFULLY (Part.) ſcornfully, ſuperci- 
bouſly, contemptuouſly, N 

DISDIAPA'SON (S.) in Meet, a compound 
concord, having the ratio of 4 to 1. 

DISDIAPA/SONDIAPENTE (S.) a concord, 
in ratio, as 1 fo 6. ; 

DISDIAPA/SONDIATESSARON (.) a com- 
pound concord, in proportion, as 16 to 3. 

BISDIAPA'SONDITONE (S., a 
concord, in proportion, as 10 to a. 


DIS 


DISDIA PA'SONSEMIDITONE (s.) a com 
pound concord, in proportion. as 24 to g. 
DISEA'SE S) a diſtemper, any thing that 


prevents the body from performing its natu- DI 
ral ſunctions, or a depraved and diſorderly DI 
ſtate of the ſolids and fluids, whereby part 
or all the ſunctions of the mind, or body, oo DI. 
both, are aboliſhed or impaired. 

DISEA/SED (A.) diſtempered, fick, full of b 
aches, pains, fickneſs, &c. DI 

DISEMBA'RK (V.) to drop an undertaking, l 
to go ſrom on board a ſhip. _ 

DISEMBO'GUE (v.) to unload itfelf, as a DI: 
river does into the ſea ; alſo a ſhip is ſaid to 99 
diſembogue, when it goes out of a ſtreight e 
into the main ocean. | DI. 

DISENCU"MBER (V.) to unload, to ſet free, vi 
&c. | 

DISENGA'GE (v.) to quit, lay down, get DI: 
rid of, or forſake any ching; alſo to leave 6 
an employment, DI: 

DISENGA/GED (A.) free, at liberty, not at- * 
tached to any particular thing or perſon, a 

DISENTA/NGLE (v.) to ſet free, looſe, ex- 8 
tricate. 

DISENFRA'NCHISE, or DISFRA'NCHISE < 
(V.) to take away from a perſon his free- DI: 
dom, or deprive him of the privileges of a 6 
citizen. DI: 

DISESTEE'M (V.) to contemn, deſpiſe, neg- P 
lect, to have little value or regard for, DI: 

DISESTEE'M (s.) diſreſpect, diſregard, or 2 
contempt of a perſon or thing. e 

DILFAVOUR (V.) to diſlike, to take a pique 


at, or bear a grudge to a . 
DISFA*"VOUR (S.) diſlike to a perſon, 
DISFV/GURE (V.) to alter, change, make de- 

formed or ugly, the figure, form, or ſhape 

of a thing; in Carving, to cut up a peacock, 
DISFIGUREMENT (S.) the diſguiſing or al- 
tering any thing from an handſome, agree- 
able ſhape, to a deformed or ugly one. 
DISFO/REST (V.) to grub up, cut down, of 
root out the trees of a foreſt. 
DISGO/RGE (V.) to vomit or caſt up, to di- 
charge itſelf, or empty into the ſea, as 2 fl 
ver does. 
DISGRA'CE (v.) to diſparage, diſcredit, di- 
honour, defame, or put out of favour ; 0 
ſhame, or put a mark of ignominy upon 1 


perſon, | 

DISGRA'CE (s.) disfavour, diſcredit, diſto- 
nour. 

DISGRA'CEFUL (V.) ſhameful, diſcreditable, 


| - ſcandalous, inſamovs. p 

DISGUVSE v.) to hide, change, or alter 4 
thing, by making it have a different appear- 
ance from what it really has or ought te 
have; to diſſemble, or make falſe pretences. 

DISGUI SE (S.) a cloak or falfe habit, a pre- 
te ce, ſham. ſtory, or colour. 

DISGU'ST (v.) to nauſeate, to diſpleaſe, i 
give diſtaſte, 

Disti S. a platter, or broad ſhallow veſſe 


uſed in kitchens, to the viRuals in fe 
abs... pls 1A. 


DIS 


BISHABPLLE (S.) an vndreſs. 

DISHEA'RTEN (V.) to put out of heart, 10 
diſcourage. 

DISHE*RISON (S.) a dificheriting. 

DISHE'RITOR (S.) one who deprives another 
of his inheritance. 

DISHE'VELLED (A.) hair which hangs looſe 
about the ſhoulders in an irregular or diſor - 
derly manner, 

DISHO'NEST (A.) vile, baſe, roguiſh, vil 
lainous, knaviſh ; alſo incontinent, unchaſie, 
or impure, 

DISHO/NESTY (S.) villainy, unfair dealing, 
roguery, knavery ; alſo unchaſtity, inconti- 
nency, or lewdneſs. Ce 

DISHO/NOUR (V.) to diſgrace, defame, diſ- 

rage, make infamcus. 

DISHONOUR {S.) diſgrace, ſhame, infamy. 

DISHO'NOUR ABLE (A.) unfair, ungenerous, 
contrary to honour or honeſty. 

DISINCO'RPORATE (V.) to ſeparate, di- 
vide, or pait aſunder any thing that was 
mixed with another. 

DISINGENUITY or DISINGE'NUOUS. 


NESS (S.) hypocriſy, diffimulation, unfin- | 


cerity, 

DISINGE'NUOUS (A.) unfair, unfincere, un 
becoming a gentieman. 

DISINHE'RIT (v.) to cut off, or hinder a 
perſon from ſucceeding to an eſtate. 

DISI'NTERESTED (A.) that has no private 
ends to ſerve in doing a thing, not ſwayed 
by a party, unbiaſſed. 

DISUNTERESTEDNESS (S.) an acting with 
out prejudice, impartiality. 

DISINTE'/RR (V,) to dig up or out of the 
grave, 

DISINTHRO'NE .) to put down or depo e 
a king or prince, to take away the power of 
ating as a ſupreme magiſtrate. 

Dis oN (v.) to (eparate or part »ſunder, 

DISJO{UNT (V.) to ſeparate joints, to cut 
aſunder the limbs of a creature. 

DISJUNCTION {S.) a ſeparation or diviſion, 
a karting aſunder. | 

DISJU'"NCTIVE PROPOSITIONS (S.) in 
Logick, are ſuch as con ſiſt of two parts, 
Jo'ned by the particles or or neither ; alſo 
any thing that ſeparates or divides one thing 
from another, 

DISK 8.) ſee Diſc. 

DISLYKE (v.) to be diſpleaſed at, not to care 
for, to reject or caſt off, 

DISLYKE (s.) diſtaſte, loathing, diſpleaſure, 
hatied, &c. 

DVSLOCATE (V.) to diſplace, or put a 
member out of joint. 

DISLOCAYTION Is.) the putting a limb out of 
joint. 

DISLO'DGE (v.) to drive a perſon from a 
place where he has fixed himſelf ; alſo a 
term in Hunting, ſignifying the roufing er 
forcing the game from their holes. 

DISLOY'AL (A.) traitergus, treacherous, or 

+ unfaithful te one' king and country. 


DIS 
DISLOYYALTY (S.) treachery cr preſidiouſ- 


neſs to one's ſovereign. 

DI'SMAL (A.) hideous, frightſul, horrible, 
dark, terrible, 

DISMA'NTLE v.) to deſtroy the fortifica- 
tions or works of a city or town. 
DISMAY! (S.) amazement, fright, horror, 

aſtoniſhment, &c. 

DISMAY” (v.) to ſurprize, aſtoniſh, frighten, 
ter rify. 5 5 

DISME'MBER V.) to mutilate or cut off a 
perſon's limbs; alſo a Carving term, to cut 
up a bern. 

DISME'MBERED (A.) in. Heraldry, is applied 

to birds that have no legs, and beaſts and 

other animals that have them ſeparated from 
the body. 

DISMES (S.) a Law term for tithes. 

DISMI'SS (v.) to ſend away, to diſcharge. 

D:SMISSION (S.) a diſcharging, or ſending 

Wa * 

DISMOU'NT (V.) to alight from, or get off 
a horſe 3; as, to d:ſmount the cavalry, is to 
make them alight; horſes are diſmounted, 
when they are rendered unfit for ſervice ; 
alſo a cannon is d:ſmownted when the er: my, 
by ſhooting at it, have thrown it off the 
carriage and broke it. 

DI!SOBE/DIENCE (S.) a ſtubborn refufing to 
obey one's ſuperiors, a contumacious aCticg 
contrary to the advice of friends, 

DISOBE'DIFNT (A.) ſtubborn, one who re- 
ſu es to comply with his maſter's or parent 8 
orders, contumacious, refiaQory, rebelijvs, 

DIS BEL“ V.) to ſlight the authority of one's 
ſuperiors, to teſuſe to comply with their rea - 
ſonable orders. 

DISORLYGE (V.) to affront, diſpleaſe, or 
make a perſon anery. 

DISOBLYGINGNESS (S.) a manner of be- 
haviour that is diſpleafing. 

DISO'RDER (V.) to put in confuſion, to diſ- 
turb, miſplace, confound, make fick, 

DISO*RDER .S.) corfufion, trouble, vexation., 


1} DISO'RDERLY (Part.) conſuſedly. 


DISO*'WN (V.) to deny the knowing or doing 
of a thing, to reſuſe or diſclaim any title to 
a thing. 

DISPARAGE (v.) to ſlander, ſpeak ill of, to 
underva'ue, to ſlight, 

DISPA'RAGEMENT (S.) diſgrace, ſlander, 
a ſlur; in Law, it is the marrying an heir 
or heireſs to one below his or her quality. 

DISPA'RITY (S.) vnlikeneſs, diſagreement, 
difference, inequality. 

DISPA'RT (S.) in Guanery, is the thickneſs 
of a piece of ordnance at the mouth and 
breech. 

DISPA'RT (V.) in Gunnery, to diſpert a piece is 
to level it at an object. 

DISPA*TCH (V.) to make h2ſte, to be quick 

or nimble at bufineis, to ſend away. 

DISPATCH (S.) haſte, ridcaace 3 af a lettet 

of ſtate, or other important affairs Tent by 4 

courier expreſs, 


P; Dis 
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DISPAU'PER (S.) in Law, is one who (upon 
n ang oath that he is not worth 5. his 

dedts being paid) is allowed to ſue in forma 
pauperis, if before the determination of the 
ſuit upon the falling of any real or perſonal 
efiate to him, or if for any other reaſon, the 
court wherein his ſuit is depending, think fit 
to take away the privilege formerly granted 
him, he is ſaid tobe dijparprred, 

DISPE'L (V) to diſperſe, to drive away, 

DISPE/NSARY or DISPE/NSATORY (S.) 
bock, wherein are colleQed recipes for divert 
compound medicines, ſpeciſy vg the quantity 
of ingredients, manner of mixing them, cr 
ary other circumftan-es relating thereto ; alſo 
the place where they are publickly made. 

DISPENSA/TION (S.) a power given a perſon 
to act contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws, cr 2 
ſuſpenſion of the laws on ſome occaſicn, as 
permitting a perſon to hold any office he fore 
he is of age; in Pharmacy, it is the placirg in 
oi der ſeveral medicines in their juſt quanti- 
tes, in order for their making a compoſi 
en ; in Divinity, it is the ſeveral laws G:d 
has given to the Jews and Chriſtians for their 
guidance and direction. 

DISPE/NSE v.) to diſpoſe of, diftrivvte, give, 
beſtow, or deal owt; alſo to ſet afide or 
make void a law or other chligation. 

DISPEO'PLE (V.) to rob or ſtrip a country of 
its ichibitants, either by deſtroying them cr 
carrying them away. 

DISPERSE .) to ſpread abroad, dMipate, 
or ſcatter, 

DISPE'RSION (S.) a ſcattering, or diſſipation. 

Priyt of Diſpe ien, in Dicptricks, the point 
from which refracted rays begin to diverge, 
ſeparate, or part aſunder, 

DISPVRIT (v.) to diſhearten, to intimidate, 


or take down a perſon's courage; allo to]. 


take away the ſpirit of ſtrong liquor, 2nd 
leave only the phlegm or watry part, 

DISPLA'CE (V.) to meve away, to carry 
into another place, to diſable or take away a 
perſon's authority, 

DISPLA'NT (V.) to take or dig up a plant. 

DISPLAY! (V.) to ſpread out or abroad, to 
open a thing that it may be plairly ſeen, 
to explain a matter fully. 

DI3PLAY'ED A.) in Heraldry, ſpoken cf a 
bird in an erect poſture, with its wings ex- 
panded ; alſo any thiny elſe opened and 
pub ickiy ſhewn, whether it be cclours of 
a ſhip or army, a perſon's work or perfor- 
mar.ce, &c. : 

DISPLEA'SE (V.) to make angry, vex, of- 
fend, give di content; to be ditagreeable or 
to give diſt>ſie to. | 

DISYLEA'SURE (S8) diſcontent, an affront, 
ill turn, diſſatisſaction, diſguſt, anger. ö 

DISPLO'SION (S.) the burſting or breaking 
of any thing with a great noiſe like thunder, 
or the diſcharge of a gun, &c, 


DIS 

DISPO'NDEE. (S.) in Latin Poetry, 2 foct 

conſiſting of tour long ſyllables, or two 

ſpordees. 

DISPO'SAL (S.) the ordering, managirg, or 

dealing by a thing in the moſt agreeab!s 

manner to one's ſelf ; alſo the ſelling or 
vending any thing, 

DISPO'SE (V.) to digeſt or ſet in order, to 
expend or lay out money, to apply a thing 
to any uſe, to fcil, vend, or by any cther 
methods get off a cummedit'y ; to prepaie 
or make ready. 

DISPO'SED (A.) inclined to do a thing, to be 
willing, or to agree. 

DISPOSITION cor DISPO/SURE (S.) the 
temper, inclination, affections, or habit of 
a perſon's mind or body; allo the ordering 
or contriving a thing ſo, that all its par 
may have a gpod harmony together, 

DISPOSSE'SS V.) to eject, turn cut, or de- 
priv2 a perſon of a thirg dich he was 
miſter of before, 

DISPOSSE'/SSION (S.) the being deprived of 
any thing which cne had beliore. 

DISPRATSE (Vf) te diſcommend, or ſperk 
to a pericn's diſadvantage, to find fault 
with, object to, or diſapprove of. 

DISPRAIT'SE (S.) diſcommen dation, det: ace 
tion, flander, reproach. 

DISYRO'FIT (S.) d:{advantzage, hurt, da- 
mage, or prejudice, 

DISPRO'FIT (V.) to do hut. damage, or 
prejudice to a perſon or buſineſs, 

DISPROPO'RTION {V.) to do a thing with- 
out regard to ſymmetry, or the graceſu] 
connection of all the parts together; to put 
too much or tco little of one ingredient into 
a compoſition, | | 

DISPRO! O'RTION (S.) the diſparity or in- 

equality between different things ; alſo the 

diſagreement or inequality between the parts 
cf the ſame thing. 

DISPROPO'RTIONAL or DISPROPOR- 
TIONATE (A.) out of ſymmet:y or pre- 
portion; contrary to regularity, order, ant 
propriety ; that exceeds too much in ſore 
one part, | 

DISPROPVE (V.) to ſhew or make appear, 
that a thing is falſe, wrong, or untrue. 

DISPU'TAB! E (A.) that may be cortroverted 
or wrangled about, that is ambiguous cr 
doubtful. | 

DIV'SPUTANT (S.) one who holds an argu» 
ment, or defends or oppoſes a prop: ſitic n. 

DISPUTA'TION (S.) an arguing, diſcovfing 
upon, or diſcuſſing of any topick, ſubject, 
or argument, 

DISPU'TE (V.) to argue, reaſon, diſccurſe, 
debate vpon, diſcuſs, or canvaſs a ſubject; 
alſo to wrangle, ſquabble, or diſagree ; (o 
contend for, or vigorcuſly defend, particu- 
larly ſpoken of keeping or getting a pals, 0 
the advantage of one army, and the dilad- 


DISPOLUL v.) to rob, plunder, or take ary 
thing frem a perſon, | 


vantage of another, 
PISPU'TZ 


: le or contention in words. his intentions or -inclinations under another 
| DISQUIET V.) to make uneaſy, trouble, cover, by pretending great love, friendſhip, 
| torment, diſturb, vex, qr &c. to 2 that 7 hated, deſpiſed, & c. 
7 uneaſineſs, trou anxiety, | on puipoſe to ſerve a turn. 
| wes; 0%) > e ” [DISSEMINATE (V.) to publiſh, or make a 
DISQUIS!”TION (S.) a ſerutiny, ſtrict ſearch, | thing known by declaring it every where ; 
' or inquiry into a matter, to ſcatter or ſow ſeed, 
DISRA'NK (V.) te put out of order, to throw | DISSE'NSION (S.) a differing from, or diſa- | 
into confuſion, to tumble out, or diſplace af Kreeing with ; alſo ſtrite quatteling, or * 
' perſon or thing. * contention, ; 0 
DISREGA'RD (V.) to take no notice of, to DISSE'NT (v.) to differ from, diſagree with, 3 
direſpect, neglect, deſpiſe, have no eſteem to hive a different opinion of a thing to 2 
or value for, to flight. that of another perſon, 1 
2 DisREGA“AD (S.) di eſteem, a ſlighting, un- DISSENT A'NEOQUS (A.) difagreeable, unlike, b 
f  dervaluing, or taking no notice of, unequal, unfit, improper, . 1 
, DISRE'LISH (V.) not to like, approve of, 01 DISSE'NTER S., one who differs in opinion 6 
, agtee to. from another; and with us in England, is 8. 
: DISRE'/UTABLE A.) not creditable, di. | uſually applied to thofe whoſe ſentiments in 5. 
honeſt, mean, baſe, vulgar, religion diſter from thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 1. 
a DISKEPU'TE or DISREPUTA'TION (8. ch, as the Prefbyterians, Anabaptiſts, 1 
diſeiteem, ill fame, a bad character, out of | Quakers, 2 : \ 
f faſhion, DISSFRYTA TION (S.) a diſcourſe, treatiſe, or . 
DISRESPE'CT (V.) to flight, to ſhew no re. 0 fpute upon any ſubject. 
K gard to, to hate, to carty it proudly towards DISSE'RVE (V.) to prejudice, hurt, or do 
t an injury to a perſon or thing, 


DIS 
DISPU'TE (S.) a ſquabble or quarrel, a wran- 


one. 

DISRESPE'CT (S.) diſregard, uncivility, diſ- 
dain. 

DISRESPE'CTFUL (A.) uncivil, having no 
regard for, unmannerly, 

DISKO'BE (V.) to take off a perſon's cloaths, 
to ſtrip, or make bare; alſo to degrade or 
take away the privilege of wearing a par ticu- 
lar ſort of garb. 

DISS (S.) in Norfs/k, ſituate on the fide of a 
hill, upon the utmoſt confines of the ſouth- 
ward part of this county, whoſe market 
weekly on Friday is well ſtored with yarn, 
linen cloth, «nd all manner of eatables and 
neceſſaries-; 76 computed, and 93 meaſured 
wrles diſtant from Lo» dan. 

PISSATISFA'CTION (S.) uneafineſs, diſcon- 
rent, diſguſt, or grumbling, 

DISSATISEA/CTORY (A) that :ftores, or 
gives no content, that is diſpleaſing, 

DISSA'TISEY (V.) to make uneaſy, to dif. 
content, or diſpleaſe. 8 

DI3SE'CT (V.) to anatomize, or cut up a dea 


\ 
DIS 
DISSE'MBLER (S.) one who hides or conceals 


DISSE'RVICE (S. a prejudice, hurt, or ill 
turn done to a perſon or attarr, 
DISSE'VER (V.) to part, divide, or cut 
aſunder, 
DISSU/MILAR (A.) unlike, bearing no reſem- 
blance to; alſo the organical or heterogene- 
ous parts of the body, ſuch as the hands, 
legs, &c. 
DISSIMI'LITUDE (S.) unlikeneſs, contrariety. 
DISSIMULA'TION (S.) hypocriſy, deceit, the 
concealing miſchief, or any evil deen, un- 
der the ſpecious pretence of friencihip, ho- 
neſty, kindrels, or fair dealing, 
DI'SSIPATE V.) to ſcatter, diſperſe, drive 
away, diſſolve, break into pieces, conſume, 
waſte, 
DISSIPA"TION (S.) a ſcattering, diſperſing, 
diſſolving, conſuming, waſting. 
DISSOLUBLE or DISSO'LVABLE (A.) that 
may be melted or conſumed z it is gener .ll'y 
applied to thoſe ſolid bodies, which may be 
rendered liquid by ſuſion or melting, looſen. 


th body according to art, in order to ee aud] ing or ſeparating its parts, ſo that iis natural 
wy know the ſeveral parts, and their offices. ſhape or confiltence may be charged, loſt, 
* DISSE'CTION (S.) the cutting aſunder, or] or conſu ned into a liquid cre. 
ſep:rating the parts of an animal body ac- } DISSO'LVE V.) to reduce a body into its 
. cording to the ait of anatomy; alſo the] minute particks; to melt, looſen, or ſepa- 
80 taking to picces, cr aſunder, any piece of rate the parts of a body that is raturaliy ſo- 
f ne work, to thoroughly examine into th: com- 1d, ſo as to render it hquid ; allo to deſtroy, 
5 poſition or workmanthip thereof, finiſh, or put an end to an fr, as to drſe 
P DISSEI'SIN (S.) an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing or} ſelve the parliament, is to break up, deſtroy, 
1 taking away from a perſon that which is his} cr put an end to it, 
1 right. DISSO*LVENT (S.] any thing that ſeparates 
* DissETSOR (S.) one that thruſts or puts an-{ the particles a body is compoſed of, fo as to 
Soy cther violently out of his poſſeſſions. make it I quid, as aqua-fortis, and fire upon 
# DISSEVZE (V.) to ejed, turn out, or unjuſtly metals, water upon ſugar, &c. Mh. ch by the 
1 a deprive a man of his eſtate, Chymiſis is called a menſtruum. 


DISSE'MBLE (V.] to hide, coneeal, cover, 


DI'SSOLUTE A.) wicked, loo, wanton, 


licentious, prodigal, luxurious, debauched, 
ES Di'SSQs 


PISSOLUTENESS (s.) licentioufnefs, wan- 


' DYSTAFF (s.) the Raff ar inſirument to which 


DIS 


tonneſs, debauchery, looſeneſs of manners, 
wickedneſs of any kind, 

DISSOLUTION (S.) a diffolving, melting, 
conſuming ; alſo a breaking up, or putting 
an end to a matter, 

DI'SSONANCE (S) in Muſh, a jarring or 
diſagreement between ſounds called a diſcord. 

DYSSONANT (s.) out of tune, diſagreeing 
with, or differing from. : 

DISSUA'DE (V.) to perſuade, or endeavour 
to influence a perſon io, as not to do that 
which he deſigned or propoſed to do. 

DISSUA'SION (S.) a counſelling or advifing 
a perſon to do the contrary of that which 
he deſiened. 

DISSUA'SIVE (A) ten*ing or endeavourirg 

to perſuade a perſon to at contraty to his 
preſent intentions, de ſires or inc nations. 


the flax, hemp, wool, or other ſubſtance to 
be ſpun 1s faſtened. 

DISTAIN (V.) to ſtain, ſpoil, blot, foul, 
pollute, contaminate, defile. 

DI'STANCE (S.) the ſpace between two pla 
ces; alſo an interval of time; in Geography, 
it is an arch of a great Circle intercepted be- 
tween two places, 

DI'STANCED (A.) thrown out, diſqualified; 
in Horſe- Racing, that horſe which is above 
an agreed ſpace diſtant from the ſtarting- 
poſt, when the firſt horſe gets in, or comes 
to it, is ſaid to be diffanced. 

DVSTANT (A.) apart, ſeparate, aſunder. 

DISTA'STE (V.) to have a diſlike to, not to 
reliſh; or be diſpleaſed with, or be diſguſted 
at a perſon or thing; allo to diſpleaſe or 
make angry). 

DISTA'STE (S.) diſlike, offence, diſpleaſure, 

DIST A'STEFUL (A.) unpalatable, diſpleaſing, 
troubleſome, hateful, or diſagreeable. 

DISTE'MPER (V.) to diſturb, put out of 
humour, make drunk, or intoxicate, 

DISTE MPER (S.) a diſeaſe or indiſpofition, 
either of the mind or body ; alſo a manner 
of painting, performed by mixing the co- 
lours with whites of eggs, ſize, or any other 

lutinous ſubſtance, except oil, 

DISTE MPERED (A.) diſeaſed, out of order ; 
alſo mad, 

DISTE'ND (V.) to ſtretch or ſtuff out. 

DISTE'NSION (S.) a ftretching or ſtuffing out. 

DVYSTICH (S.) in Poetry, a theme or ſubjeR 
treated of in two lines, wherein the ſenſe 1s 
compleat and independent, commonly ap 
plied to morality, as Cato's difiicbs, &c, 

DISTICHI'ASIS (S.) in Medicine, a diſorder 
of the eyelids, occafioned by two rows of 
hairs growing upon them, 

Dis TTL V.) to defcend or fall down leiſurely, 
as ſoiri's do out of an alembick, 

DISTILLA'TION (S.) in Cry, the ſepa. 

rating or drawing off the ſpirituous, oleagi- 

nous, ſaline, or aqueous part of a body from | 


the groſs or teriene part, by the help of fire, 


DIS 

Diſtillation by Aſeent, is when the matter 
to be diſtilled is placed above the fire. 

Difliliation by Deſcent, is when the veſſel 
containing the matter is under the fire, 
whereby the ſpirit not being able to fly up. 
wards, is forced out at the bottom vf the 
veſſel, 

DISTI'LLER (S.) a perſon who makes diftil. 
lations, and now commonly means thoſe 
tradeſmen, that draw off, or make brandy, 
rum, geneva, &c. from malt, molaſſes, &c. 

DISTINCT A.) free, clear, unditturbed ; 
alſo ſeparate. 

Diftin# Baſe, in Optics, that diſtance 
from the pole of a co vx glaſs, at which 
objects ſeen thro* appear diſtinct ard per- 
fect; the diftin& baſe therefore coincides or 
is the ſame with the focus. 

Diftinf Idea, a clear perception or under- 
ſtanding, a notion of a thing, formed by 
the enumeration of ſome of its principal 
properties, 

DISTINCTION (S.) a noting or expreſſing 
the 4. ff:rence between r diverſity of thin;s ; 
alſo a perſon of iank or quality, or of leam- 
ing, ability, &c. | 

DISTFNCTLY (Pt.) clearly, plainly, ſepa - 
rately, audibly, inteligibly. 

DISTI'NGUISH (V ) to ſhew or mark the 
difference between things , to know, per- 
ceive, and declare” the ciff:rence between 
one thing and another. | 

DISTINGUISHABLE (A.) that has ſome 
known property or mark; any thing that 
ny be ſeparated, or eaflly known from an- 
other. 

DIS TO RT (V.) to pull out of ſhape, to make 
a thing look hideous, ugly, or frightful. 

DISTO*'RTION (S.) a pulling a thing awry, 
or out of its natural ſhape, whereby it ap- 
pears monſtrous or deformed, 

DISTRA'CT (V.) to pull, or draw aſunder, 
to ſeparate, trouble, vex, make mad, or 
confuſe, 07 

DISTRA'CTION (S.) alienation, pulling a- 
ſunder, madneſs, phrenzy or loſs of ſenſes ; 
alſo confuſion, diſorder, or irregularity, 

DISTRAIN V.) to ſeize a perſon's goods for 
rent, pariſh dues, taxes, &c. 

DISTRE'SS (S.) adverſity, calamity, misfor- 

tune, a ſtraight or difficulty; alſo a term in 

Law, fignifying the ſeizing a man's goods: 

No difireſs can be made for uncertain ſervi- 

ces ; a diſlreſi miy be made any where intra 

feodum, except in a church-yard or highway, 
and it muſt be of a thing whereof the pro- 
perty is in ſome body, ard therefore what- 
ſoever is fer nature, as dogs, conies, bucks, 

c. cannot be diſtrained; no utenſils in 

trade, nor any thing that cannot be returned 

in as gocd condition as it was taken ; nr 

ſhall ary thing fixed to the free-hold be di- 

ſtrained ; no difireſs can be made in the 

night- time, except for damage feafant. 
Grand Difireſs, is made upon a men 
2 Whole 


* 
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DIT 
” whole eſtate, real and perſonal, within the 
county. 

TRIBUTE (V.) to divide, beſtow, give; 
in Printing, when » form is rinſed, it is to 
difpoſe or put the letters each in their pro- 

r hx or partition in the caſe, 

DISTRIBU'TION (8) a ſeparating, beſtow- 
ing, giving or dividing among; alfo a figure 

in Rberorick, figrifying the afcribing to a 
thing its peculiar property, as ſceing to the 
eyes, taſting to the mouth, hearing to the 
ears, &c. 

Diſtribution of the Feed, the ſame with di- 


es. 

Diftribution of a Ferm, in Printing, is the 
taking it aſunder, and diſpoſing the letters in 
the caſes, each in their proper box; in Ar 
chiteQure, it is the dividing and diſpenſing the 
ſeveral parts which compoſe a plan according 
to the purpoſe the building is intended for. 

DISTRI BUTIVE (A.) communicative, libe- 
ral, mun ficent. 

Diftrrhutive Fuſtice, ſtrict equity, or that 
whereby we give to every one his due. 

DVSTRICT (8) a territory or extent of a 
perſon's juriſdiction. 

DISTRUST (V.) to put no confidence in, to 
be diffident about, to ſuſpect, to be jealous 
or fearful of. 

DISTRU'ST (S.) diffidence, ſuſpicion, jealouſy. 

DISTR U'STFUL (A.) fearful, jealous, or ſuſ- 
picious of, 

DISTURB (v.) to trouble, put out of order, 
to interrupt or difquiet ; and in Law, to 
hinder a man from a peaceable poſſeſſion of 
his right. 

DISTU'RBANCE (S.) trouble, diſorder, tu- 
mult, confuſion, uproar. 

DISTU'RBER (S.) one who will not let peo- 
ple live peaccably, a breeder of riots, diſor · 
ders, and corfufions, 

DISVE'LOPED A.) open or unfolded; in 
Heraldry, the Game with d. plage. 

DISU/NJON (S.) a disjoining or ſeparating 
things that were joined ; alto a falling out 
between friends, whereby they withdraw 
from one another's company. 

DISUNT'TE (v.) to disjoin or ſeparate, to ſet 
at variance, to break a company. 

DIS'SE V) to leave off or diſcontinue a 
thing, to break » cuſtom. 

DISU'SE er DISU'SAGE {S ) the leaving «ff 
or diſcontinuing the practice of a thing. 

DISUSED (A) cut of f. hien, left eff, or 
diſcontinued, 

DISSY!LLABLE {S$.) a word of two ſyllables. 

DITCH (v.) to dig or delve, to work in ma 
king ditches, trenches, or ary conveyance 
for witer, &c. 

D'TCH (S.) a trench or cavity made to receive 
the water lying. upon any grounds; in Ferti- 

frovon, it is a trench dug round the ram- 
part or wall, between the ſcarp and coun- 
terſcarp ; it c alſo called moat or ſeſs. 


DIV 
DITHYRA'MBUS (S.) a BacchanoHan fong, 
or poem in honour of Bacchus, in praiſe of 
wine, and encouraging what is called good 
fellowſhip. 
DITONE (S.) in Maße, an interval com- 
prehend-ng two tones, in proportion, as 4 


to 5. 

DITR: VGLYPH S.) in Architefure, the ſpace 
between two triglyphs. 

DI'TTANY (S.) the herb pepperwort, : 

Di'TTO (A) a Mercantile word, fignifying, 
that the ſame commodity, quantity, &c. is 
again repeated, 

DIUTTY (S.) a ſong or ballad. 

Diſmai Ditiy, a mournſul ſong, a wretched 
or bad compoſiticn ; alſo a cant exprefſi>n for 
a pſaim ſung by a criminal at the gallows. 

DIVA'L (S.) in Heraldry, the herb night- 
ſhidg, it is uſed for ſable or black, by thoſe 
who blazon with flowers and herbs inſtead 
of metals and colours. 

DI'YAN (S.) the grand council- chamber of 
the empire of Turkey, where the officers of 
ſtate meet to concert publck aff-irs; alſo 
the aſſembly itſelf is ſo called. 

DIVA'RICATE (V.] to ſtraddle wide, as 
thoſe who are bow. legged do. 

DIVE (V.) to go, be, or continue ſome time 
under water; to ſearch cunningly into a 

_ perſon's deſigns, counſels, or bufineſs ; and 
in the Cas g Language, to pick pockets in 
a crowd, church, &c. 

DI'VER (S.) one who goes or ſwims under 


wa'er ; alſo a bird called didopper or dab- 


ebick ; alſo a cant name for a pick- pocket. 
DIVE RGE (V.) to go farther off continually, 
as two right lines interſecting one another 
do, which 1ho* continued to infinity, would 
never meet again, bit always grow wider, 
DIVE'RGING or DIVE'RGENT (A.) ſepa- 
rating, or continually going farther off from 
one another, like the two legs of a right- 
lined angle. 
DIVERS (A.) ſundry, ſeveral, manifold, va- 
rious. 
DIVERSE (A.) different, unlike. 
DI!'VERSELY (Port.) differently, variouſly, 
ſeveral ways, faſhions, or manners. 
DIVE'RSIFY (V.) to vary, change, alter, 
make different, 
DIVERSION (S.) ſoort, paſtime, recreation, 
play; allo a digrefſion, or turning aſide frem 
the immediate matter; in Far, when one 
party is either too ſtrong for the other, or 
poſied very advantageouſly, the other fide 
endeavours to weaken or draw them out of 
their ſecurity, by making a die, that 
is, by carrying their arms into ſome impor- 
tant place belonging to them, and which is 
not well prepared for making reſiſtanee. 
DIVERSITY (S.) variety, d:ffercnce, altera - 
tin, charge; it differs from diſtinction in 
this, that the la'ter is an operation of the 


th.ogs 


PITHYR A/MBICK (A.) belonging to a di- | 
4 thyrambu:. | 
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mind, whereas. the former exiſts in the 
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ogs themſelves, without any interpoſition 
of the mind. 

DIVE'RT (V.) to turn aſide, or make a di- 
greſſion ; allo to pleaſe, delight, entertain, 
recreate. | 

DIVERTING (A.] pleaſing, agreeable, a+ 
mufing, ſatisſying, &c. 

DIVE RTISEMENT (S.) ſport, pleaſure, play, 
paſtime, any ſort of amuſement whatever. 
DIVE'ST (V.) to ſtrip or deprive of any dig- 

nity or ornament z to diſrobe or pull off, or 
take away a perſon's cloaths or authority. 

DIVIDE V.) to ſeparate, part aſunder, dil 
unite, disjoin, or ſhare 3 in Aritbmetich, it 
is to find how many times one number is 
contained in another, 

DIVI/DEABLE (A.) that may be ſeparated, 

' parted, or put aſunder, 

DVVIDEND (S.) ſomething to be divided or 
ſhared among ſeveral; in Arithmetich, the 
number to be divided 1s called the dividend ; 
in Companies, it is the money divided among 

tze proprietors, as intereſt upon the ſtock, 
proportionably to each perſon's particular 
ſhare, or part thereof; in the Uriverfiry, it 
is a ſum equally divided among the ſelows 
yearly; in Trade, it is when a man fails, 
and propoſes voluntarily, or his effects are 
taken by ſtatute, inventoried and valued, 
and after all charges are deducted, the a- 
mount i divided among the ſeveral creditors 
in proportion to their debts, 

DIVIDERS (S.) a pair of compaſſes which 
open ard ſhut by me ans of a ſcrew, to ren 
der them more exact for curious mathema- 
tical! purpoſes, 


Div Dua (s.) in thit part of Aimee 


cailed d;vifion, is the whole number or d. 
vidend parted into p*rtions by points, &c. 
for the more eaſy find ing how often the di- 

viſor is contained ip cach part, and by conſc · 
quence in the who'e, 

DIVINA'TION or DIVIYNING (S.) the art 
of foreteiling fu'ure events, and this under as 
many vz:jous names as metheds ; fome by 
aſtrology, others by dreams, palmiſtry, &c. 

DIVINE (S. one inveſted with the miniſte. 
rial function, and appointed to teach the 
peopiethe duties cf religion; alſo a ſtudent 
in divinity. 

DIVYNE (A.) heaverly, belonging to God, 
holy, pure, true. 

DIVINE V.) to gueſs;* corjecture, or ſcre- 
tel, either by immediate revelation, or pre- 
tendly by ufing means. 

DIVI'NELY (Part.) in a heavenly or godlike 
manner. n 

DIVUNER (S.) a ſoothſayer, augur, wizard, 
propheſier, conjurer, cr foretelier of ſuture 
events. f 

DYVING (S.) the art of voluntarily going or 
abiding under the water; al.o a cant word 
for picking of pockets. 

DT'VING- BELL (S.) a machine contrived to 


DIU 


there a long time tegether, without being 

incommoded for want of air; during which 

time, they can ſee or do what is convenient 
towards getting up what has been loſt, or 
caſt away in a ſtorm or ſhipwreck. | 

DIVINITY (S.) the ſcience of theology; alſo 

the nature and effence of God, 

DIVISIBU'LITY (S.) a quality in bodies where. 

by they become ſeparable into parts, both in 

thought and reality. 

DIVISIBLE (A.) that may be ſeparated or 

divided into more parts than now it is, 

DIVT'SION (S.) a ſeparating, diſuniting, par. 
tition, diſtribution, rife, quarre!, faction, 
ſedition z in Arichmetick, that rule which 
ſhews how many times one number is con. 

_ tained in another; in Mufich, it is the diſtin. 
guiſhicg a tune into ſeveral parts, or break- 
ing of a long note into ſeveral ſhort ones, 
&c, In Vir, a battalion or body of forces 
in march; at dea, the third part of, a fleet cr 
ſquadron cf ſhips z in Printing a ſmall blank 
or ſpace put between words to keep them 
diſtin, marked thus, (=). 

DIVISOR (S.) a number which ſhews how 
mary parts a thing or number given is te- 
quired to be divided into. 

DIVO'RCE (S.) a breach or diffolution of a 

marriage, which is of two kinds; the firſt 


the woman receives her fortune back agan, 
and both parties are ſreed from all obligations 
to one another; the other is a menſa & there, 
in M hich caſe they are only ſeparated at bed 
and board, and the woman is allowed a main- 
tenance out of her huſband's eſtate. 
Bill of Divorce, in the Moſaical Law, was 
a piece of vellum given by the huſband to bis 
wife, importing, that from that day forward 
ſhe wa no more his wiſe, and was at liber'y 
to act as it ſhe had never been married to him, 
DIVORCE (V.) to put away from one, !6 
part or be ſeparated, Cg. 
DIVO'TO {S.) a grave ſolemn kind of mu- 
ſick, ſu h as is praper for devotion. 
DIURE/SIS 5.) the ſeparation of the urine by 
the kid me. 
Dig ETICK (A) any thing that provokes 
urine, 
DIU'RNAL (A.) daily, day by day, in ths 
day- time. 1 
Diurnal Mitisn of the Earth, is its motion 
upon its axis. 
Diurnai Matin of a Planet, is the ſpace it 
moves in 24 hours. 
Diurnal Arch, is an arch deſcribed by any 
heavenly body between its t fing and ſetiiag. 
Dturnal Circle, is a circle in which any 
point on the glove moves & a diurnal or 
daily motion. 
DIU'RNAL {S.) fee F:arns!, 
DIURNA'LIS (A.) in the Lew, is applied to 
ſo much ler d as can be oughed in one day. 


let down pet ſons to a g:cat depth in watery] 


DIU'RNARY (S. an 0Acer in the Grecian 
b empire, 


/ 


by the means of which, they can remain 


is called a vincu/o matrimonit, in which caſe. 
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empire; who wrote down in a book kept tor 
that purpo'e, the daily actions of the prince. 
DIUTU'RNiTY S.) length of duration. 
DIVU'LGE (V.) to diſcloſe a ſecret, to pub- 
liſh, diſcover, or make known that which 
betete was unknown, 
DVZZARD S.) a dotard, or flupid fellow, a 
| fond, fooliſh, or imaginative perſon. 
DIZZINESS (S.) giddineſs, or a ſwimm ng in 
th- head, 


DVZZY (A.) giddy, incapable of ſceing, 


ſtanding, or acting properly. 

DO (V.) to a0, perform, execute, accom - 
pliſh, effect, or bring to paſs, 

DU/BELER (S.) a great diſh, 

DO/CED or DOU'CED s.) a muſical inſtru- 
ment called a dulcimer. : 
DO'CHMIUS (s.) a foot in Perſe, conſiſting 
of five ſyllables, a ſhort one, two long ones, 

a ſhort one and a long one. 

DOCIBVLITY or DO/CIBLENESS (S.) exfi- 
neſs to learn or be taught, quickneſs of ap 
preher ſion, readineſs of taking or conceiv- 
ing arts or ſceinces. 

POCILE or DO/CIBLE (A.) eafily taught, 
that learns without difficulty, capable of be - 
ing inſtructed. 

DOCK (v.) to cut off a horſe's tail; in Law, 
to cut off the entail of an eſtate; alſo ſpo- 
ken of a ſhip, when ſhe finks het ſelf a place 
to lie in, 

DOCK (s.) the tail of a horſe, the buttock, 
the fleſhy part of a boar between the rump 
and chine, 

Dry Deck, a place by the water-ſide, 
where ſhips are built and repaired. 

Wet Dock, a place by the water · ſide ſull 
of water, into wh:ch ſhips are haled to lie 
by till wanted. 

DU/CKED (A.) having the tail cut off, 

Strong - Dacked, brawny- buttocked; alfo 
ſocken of a horſe that is ſtrong in the reine, 
and finews of the back. 

DO/CKET (S.) a breviary, abſtract, abridg- 
ment, or ummaty of a writirg 3 alſo a bill 
of direction which peopke ſtick to a parcel of 
goods, when they ſend them any where. 

DOCTOR (S.) one who has paſſed thro? all 
the degrees of a faculty, and is allowed to 
praiſe or teach the ſame; alſo an officer 
in the Greek church, who has the expoſition 
of ſome part of ſcripture committed to his 
care ; as, 

Docter F the Pſalter, is he who explains 
the pſ:Ims, 

Dieter of the Goſpel, is he who explains 
the gcſpels, 

Docter of the Ap:fil:, is he who explains 
de. Paul's t piſtles. 0 

DO'CTORATE or DO'CTORSHIP (8. ) the 
4:2nity or office of a dodor. 

DO'CTORS-COMMONS (s.) a college for 
the profeffors of the civil and canon laws; 
in it live the judges of the high court of ad- 


miralty, the dean of the a:chgs, the com · 


\ 
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miſſioners delegate or the judges of the court 
of delegates, the vicar general, the chancel. 
lors of the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
of the lord biſhop of Londen, the judges of 
the courts of audience and prerogative, and 
the doctors of the civil law, and the proc. 
tors, called licentiates or bachelors, who ate 

the practiſers or pleaders in theſe courts, 

DO/CTRINAL A.)] inſtruQtive, any thing re- 
lating to particular theſes or opinions, 

DO'/CTRINE (S.) inſtruction, learning, diſ. 
cipline ;*alſo the theſis ur maxims delivered 
in a, diſcourſe, 

DOCUMENT (S.) a precept, inſtruction, ad- 
monition, leſſon. 

DOCUME'NTAL 'A,) inſtructive, admoniſh- 
ing, teaching. 

DOCUMENTIZE v.) to tutor, inſtruct, ad- 
moniſh ; alſo to chide, find fault with, and 
ſcold at. 

DO'CUS (S.) a meteor aprearing like a beam. 

DO/DBROOK -(S.,) in D.winfbire ; here is a 
particular cuſtom of paying to the parſon 
tythe for a liquor called white ale; from this 
town, which ſtands almoſt even with the 
ſhore, the land runs into a large front, cal- 
led by the ſeamen the ſtart · point; here is a 
good market weekly on Thurſday for cattle 
and provifions ; diſtant from London 170 
computed, and 198 meaſured miles, 

DO/DDER (S.) a weed that winds round other 
herbs, it is alſo called with- wind. 

DUDE'CAGON (S.) in G-ometry, a regular 
polygon having twelve fides ; alſo a fertifi- 
cation having twelve baſtions, 

DODECAHE'DRON (S.) in Geometry, a ſolid 
having twelve regular pentagonal baſes ; it 

is one of the Pl/aromck bodies. 

DODECA'TEMORY (S.) a name given to the 

_ figns of the zodiack; alſo the twelith part of 
any thing, 

DODGE V.) to cavil, wrangle, prevaricate, 
waver, boggle, ſhuffle and cut, baffle, flinch, 
to fly from one thing to another, to hep or 
ſkip, to hide, 

DO/DGER (S.) a ſhuffler, wrangler, &c. one 
that ſkips or jumps from one thing or place 
to another, 

DO/DKIN (S.) a farthing. 

DO'DO (S.) a bird found in St. Mawrice's 
iſland, called monk-ſwan; it has a large 
head, which is covered by a ſkin reſembling 
a monk's cow). 

DOE S.) a female deer; alſo a cant word for 
a common woman or whore, 

DOFF (V.) to put off, uncover, or make bare 
the head, &c. 

DOG (S.) a four-legged beaſt, very familiar and 
uſeful to maakind, both for pleaſure and ſer 
vice, as watching the houſe, yard, &c. hunt. 
ing and finding ſeveral ſorts of game, &c. alſo 
a ſort of grate, called alſo an andiron, or in- 
ſtrument to 1:y wocd on to burn in chambers, 
Sc. alſo a term of reproach given to thoſe 
with whom we are angry, as, You ſaucy 4 

or, 


_ © DO'GGER S.) a fmall Drurch. built fiſhing - 


 DTOGGREL (S.) bad rhythm, mean, poor, 


DOG 


for, You impudent fellow ; alſo an uten ſil for 
coopers to carry large caſks between two 
perſom. A dog is the emblem of fidelity, 
affection and obedience, for which reaſon 
the Romans repreſented their lares or houſe- 
hold gods under that form; in Aſtronomy, 
there are two conſtellations which go by this 
name, uſually called Canis major and Canis 
© minor, the great dog and the little dog. 


DOG (V.) to watch or follow a perſon ſlily, in] 


order to diſcover whither he is going. 

DO'GATE (S.) the office or dignity of a doge. 

DO'G-DAYSS.) thoſe days wherein the dog 
ſtar riſes and ſets with the ſun ; they begin 
the 29th of July, and end the 27th of An- 
fg, during which time the air is frequently 
very ſultry, faintiſh, and unhealthy, 

DO'G-DRAW (S.) one of the four caufes for 
which a man may be arreſted as a deer 
Kealer, he being found leading a hound, 

* who is purſuing a deer by ſcent. 

DOGE s.) the principal magiſtrate in the ſtates 
of Venice and Genoa ; he was formerly almoſt 
an abſolute piince, bu: now ean do nothing, 
not even go out of Vice, without the con 
eurrence of the ſenate; he gives audience to 
ambaſſaders, but has no power to give an 
ſwers ; all credentials are in hie name, bu 
ure not ſigned by him; there is a ſecretary 
of ſtate, who doe it, and ſerls them with 
the arms of the republick, Ambaſſadors 
direft their diſoa che t him, nevertheleſs 
he muten t den them, Hut. in the preſence 
of the conn els, The money is co ned in 
His name, but gei her with his figure or his 

arms. He is head of all councils, and when 
hec msn uncil, all the magiſtrates riſe, 
bu! he er ſes to node, except toreign ambaſ. 
fador'. At Yerice he is elected to this dig 
nity for life, bat at Genoa, for two year: 
only, When he dies, the ſtate foes not go 
into movrning tor him; his children and 
brothers we excluded from the chief offices 
of ftare, no a e they allowed to receive any 
dene fies from the court of Rome, except the 
exrdinalſhip, that being only a titulary ho- 
nour with o jurifdiftion annexed to it, He 
may not diveſt himſelf of his dignity tor his 
eaſe ; and after his death his conduct is very 
narrowly ſearched into, by three inquifitors 
and five correctors. 

 DO'GGED or DO'GGCISH (A.) furly, ill- 
matured, moroſe, peeviſh, ſullen, crabbed, 

churliſn, out of humour. 

DO'GGEDLY or DO'GGISHLY (Part.) mo- 
roſely, peeviſhly, ſurhly. 

Depredly deale by, hardly, illy, or bar- 
'*barovfly uſed. 


veffet, with a well in the middle for the 
better keeping and preſerving the fiſh alive, 
and fit for the market, 


DOL 

DO'GMA (S.) an axiom, ſentiment; or epi. 
nion in religion or philoſophy, 
DOGMA'TICAL (A.) opinionated, ſtubborn, 
poſitive, or attached to a notion or particu. 
lar opinion; one who is for making others 
think, ſay, or do juſt as he does, 
DOGMA/TICALLY (Part.) poſitively, affir. 
matively, peremptorily. 
DO'GMATISTS (S.) a ſect among the ancierr 
Phyſicians, who reduced all diſeaſes to cer- 
tain genera, which they div.ded into ſpecies, 
and aſſigned medicines for them, by ſuppo- 
fing principles, drawing conſequences, and 
applying thoſe principles and conſequences to 
the particular diſeaſes under confideration, 

DOGMATTIZE (V.) to ſpeik or affert poſt. 

tively, to affirm, to broach new doctrines, 

to inſtru or tech imperiouſly, as if the 
teacher or doctrine was infallible. 

DO/G-STAR (S.) a very bright far of the fuſt 

magnitude, in the mouth of Cans major, 

DO'G TRICK {S.) a ſcurvy, wagziſh, or un- 

lucky action. 

DO/G-TROT (S.) a fl:w, eay pace, 2 gene 
tle, continued motion. ; 

DOIT (S.) a ſmall Dutch coin, three of which 

are nearly equal to our hali- penny. 

DOLCE (A.) in Mufich, ſoft, gent'e, flow, 

DOLE (S.) a donation, giſt, alms, the preſent 

of a nobleman to the people, a quantity of 

raw ficſh given away to the poor at the 
death of a rich perſon. 

DOLEBO'TE (S.) ſmart-money, or ſome ſort 
of recompence for a maim, injury, or hurt, 
that a perſon gets in the ſer vic: ot a prince, &c. 

DO'LEFUL A.) ſorrowful, grievous, lamen - 
table, piteous. 

DO'LEFULNESS (S.) forrowfnulneſs grievouſ- 
neſs, that deſerves compeſſion. 

DOLE MEAD (S.) a field wherein ſeveral 
perſons have ſhares. 

DO'LGELHE or DO'/LGETH (S.) in Bris 
netkfbire in Nortb- Malis, ſeated on the Avm 
in a vale, has a ſmall market weekly on 
Thurſday ; it is much noted tor Welch cot- 
tons, that are diſpoſed of here; the moun- 
tains round it are called its walls, which ae 
ſa-d to be three miles high, hath a ſteeple 
that groweth therein, the bell hanging in « 
yew-tree ; diftant from London 149 compu- 
ted, and 187 meaſured miles, 

DO/LIMAN (S.) a kind of long ſoutanre, of 
upper coat with narrow ſleeves, buttoned a: 
the wriſt, and hanging down to the feet, 
worn by the Turks, 

DO'LLAK (S.) a filver coin made in ſeveral 
parts of Germany and Holland; they are not 
all of the ſame fineneſs and weight ; the 
Duteb dollars are moſt common, and are in 
value ab ut 4. 6 d. ſterling. 

DO LOROUS (A.) ſee Dolefu!, 

DO/LOUR (s.) grief, pain, forrow, trouble, 
affliction. 

DO/LPHIN (S.) a fea-fiſh;z 2lfo a northern 


low poetry, ſuch as common ballads are 
 wvnlly compoſed in. p BOY 


conſtellation conſiſting of 18 ſtars, 
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DO/LPHINS (S.) ſmall black inſects that de. | 


vour beans; alſo the handles to pieces of 
ordnance, becauſe they are uſually caſt in 
ſhape of that fiſh. i 

DOLT (S.) a blockhead, dunce, or a ſtupid, 
unteschable perſon, 

DO/LTISH (A)) blockiſh, ſtupid, dull, fottiſh, 
incapable of inſtruction. | 

DO/LTISHNESS (S.) ſtupidity, unapprehen- 
ſiveneſe, ſottiſhneſs, incapacity. 

DOM or DON (S.) a title of honcur vſed in 
foreign countries, eſpecially Spain, equiva- 

lent to lord, maſter, fir, &c. 

DOMAIN (S.) lands held in ſee to a perſon, 
and his heirs and ſucceſſors, 

DOME or DOOM (S.) with the Saxons, fig- 
vified judgment, ſentence, decree, or ordi- 
nance ; alſo an hemiſpherical roof, or w-rk 
in a ſpherical form, raiſed over the middle 
of a bu'lding, by way of crowning ; they have 
columns round them, both for ornament and 
ſupport; they are uſually round, tho* there 
are inſtances of ſquare and oval ones, and 
ſome made in the ſhape of a polygon ; it is 
alſo called a cupola z alſo the arched cover of 
a reverberatory furnace. 

DO/ME'S-DAY or DOO'M'S-DAY BOOK 
(S.) denominated Liber Fudicrarius wel Cenſu- 
el Argliæ, that is, the judicial book, or 
book of the ſurvey of Eng/and, compoſed in 
the time of William the Conqueror, from a 
ſurvey of the ſeveral countics, hundreds, 
- tithings, &c. The intent or deſign of thi. 
bock was, to be a regiſter, by which ſen- 
tence may be given in the tenures of eſtates, 
and from which that noted queſtion, whe- 
ther lands be ancient demeſne, or not, is ſtill 
decided, The book 1s ftill remaining in the 
Exchequer, fair and legible, confiſting of two 
volumes, a greater and leſſer; the greater 
comprehends all the counties of England, ex- 
cept Nortbumberland, Cumberland, Wflmore, 
laud, Durbam, and part of Lancaſhire, which 
were never ſurveyed, and except Eſſex, Suf- 
felt, and No: f.lk, which are contained in the 
leſſer volume, which concludes with theſe 
words, A.no Millefims Ofiogefimo Sete ab In- 
carnatione Dymint, Vigefimo vero Regis Vilbel. 
mi, fade oft ie Deſcriptio, non ſolum per bos 
tres Comitatus, fed etiom altos, | | 

DO/ME'S- MAN or DOO*'M'S- MAN (S,) a 
judge appointed to hear and determine cau- 
— ; alſo a prieſt appointed to hear coofel. 

ons. 

DOME'STICE. (A.) any thing that relates to 
affairs at home; it is alſo an appellation 
given to all thoſe, who belong to a man's 


family, as his chaplain, ſecretary, ſteward, | 


c. it was alſo a general title for all officers 
in the Greek empire, who had the ſuperinten 

dance of any thing; as grand domeftick, who 
ated as major domo, or provider for the 
prince's table: Domeftick of the table, who 
was great ſeneſchal or ſteward, &. There 
was alſo a body of forces in the Roman em- 


DON 
de the ſame with the protector whe were 
a degree above the pretorians, and were the 
immediate guard of the emperor's perſon ; 
under the Chriftian emperors, they were al- 
lowed to bear the ſtandard of the croſs. 

DO'MIFYING 8.) in Afrology, the dividing 
the heavens into twelve houſes, in order to 
ere a horoſcope, 

DOMINA'TION {S.) the fourth order of an- 

| gels; alſo power, rule, goveinance, &c. 

DOMINEE'R (V.) to ſwagger, inſult, va- 

pour, bear Way, behave in an infolent man- 
ner, lord it over, and carry it very haugh- 
tily towards a perſon or perſons. | 

DOMINEE RING (S.) an inſulting or tyrage 
nical manner of behaviour, 

DOMINEERINGLY (Port.) inſolently, ty- 
rannically. 

DOMINICA (S.) P Sunday. 

DOMUNICAL LETTERS (S.) a name given 
to the fiiſt ſeven letters ot the alphabet, be- 
cauſe of their being uſed by chronologers, 
to denote Sunday, or the Lord's day, one bf 

Which being fixed for that purpoſe, the other 
fix expreſs the other fix days of the week, 
and theſs letters ſhift places annually and gra- 
dually, except in leap year, 

DOMINICANS or PREACHERS (S.) a re- 
ligious order founde by St. Dominick, ap- 
proved by Inzocent III. in the council of La- 
feran in 1215, and confirmed by Honorius 
HI. under St. Aufin's rules, and the ſound- 
er's particular conſtitutions. 

DOMI"NICUM (S.) lands kept by a perſon 
for the uſe of his family; aſo lands held by 
a man in fee to himſelf, and his heirs and 
ſucceſſors, 

DOMUNION (S.) government, rule, power, 
authority. 

DOMINO (S.) a hood worn by a canon of a 
cathedral. 

DOMUS CONVERSORUM (S.) was for- 
merly the name of the houſe where the rolls 
are kept in Chancery-Lane, 

DONA'TION (S.) a gilt, largeſs, or bounty, 
commonly meant of ſuch as are appropriated 
to charitable or reiigious uſes. 

DO'NATISTS (S.) ancient ichiſmaticks; who 
followed the errors of Donatus, a biſhop of 
Carthage ; they held, that the Father was 
above the Son, and the Son above the Holy 
Ghoſt ; that there was no vittue in the 
church, for which reaſon, thoſe of their ſect 
were re- baptized ; that bap ĩſm conferred by 
any but thoſe of their ſect, was null ; that 
there was no church but in Africa, &. 

DO*NATIVE S.) a gift; alſo a preſentation 
made by a patron of a benefice to a clergy- 
maso, the biſhop being no ways concerned in 
the affair; torme:ly all biſhopricks were do- 
natives of the King, 

DO'NCASTER (S.) in the % Rid ng of 
Yorkfhire, ſituate on the river Don, has been 


a very ancient town, and formerly much. 


larger and finer than no ; but in 759 _ 
8 


pire, called demie, (by ſome ſuppoſed to 
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tt totally deftroyed by lightning, that it never 


retovered its firſt beauty; ſome remains of a 
large caſtle are ſtill in being, that ſtood where 
the church now ſtands ; yet it is a tolerabie 
town, governed by a mayor and fix alder- 
men, and is principally employed in knitting 
Nockings, gloves, waiſtcoats, &c, it has a 
good market weekly on Saturdays for cattie, 
corn, &c, Here are two very large, ſtrong, 
and lofty bridges over the river Don, with a 
Jong cauſe-wayz and the remains of the great 
Roman high-way ; it is diſtant from Londen 
123 computed, and 155 meaſured miler, 

DO'NDON (S.) a fat old woman, 

DONEE/ (S.) in Law, one who receives a 
gift, or has lands, &c. given hi m. 


Do N JOHN (S.) in Fortification, a large tower, 


or redoubt in a fortreſs, whither in caſes of 
neceſſity, the gariſon may retreat, and capi- 
tulate with more advantage, being, by their 
fituation, enabled more eaſily to defend 
themſelves and annoy the enemy. 

DO'NOR s) one who gives to, or beftows 
any thing. upon another, whether lands, 
goods, or money. 

Doo lv.) to judge, ſentence, or appoint 
what ſhall be the fate of another, 

DOOM {S.) judgment, ſentence, a fixed and 
irrevocable ſtate, from which no relief can 
be got, 


' DOOMS- DAY (s.) the general or laſt day of 


judgment, or that day wherein, according 
to the general received opinion of Chriſtians, 
every man, both ſoul and body, ſhall be ei- 
er choſen to eternal happineſs, or ſentenced 
to everlaſting mi'ery. 


DOOR S.) in Arebitecture, that which ſhuts 


up, flops, hinders, or permits perſons to go 
in or out of the paſTage to, or entrance into 

a houſe or apartment; when applied to Ci. 
ties, Palaces, Wc. it is called a gate; and 
Merapbrrically, it is the entrance or initiation, 

into any place or thing whatever, 
DOR (S. the drone- bee or beetle; alſo a term 
in Wiftminfler School, for permiſſion to ſleep 
a ſmall time. | 
DO'RCHESTER (S.) in Oxforr/orre, was for. 
merly a noted city, ard a biſhop's ice for 460 
years, wiz. from 634 to 1094. when Remi. 
gies, its Taft biſhop. tranfl:ted it to Linco/n, 
from which time it ſel! to decay, till at laſt 
it was of ſo ſmall account, that it was by 
ſome leſt out of the catalogue of market. 
towrs ; though Opriby calls it a fair and lurge 
market and ſhire town, and a corporation; 
but ſends no members to pariament ; it has 
a large ſicne bridee cver the Te, and is 
praced with a fine charch ; diftant from Lon. 
don 41 computed, and 49 meaſured miles, 

DO'RCHESTER (S.) the principal or ſhire- 
town of Dorſerfſpire, built on the banks cf 
the river Frome; it is a pet y large town, 
with three very wide ſtreets, and as many 
hardſome churches, with a fine free- ſchool, 


alms- houſes, &c. and though the buildings 
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ate neſther great nor beaut iſul; yet being 
ſituate on a riſing ground, and opening at the 


ſouth and weſt ends into ſweet fields, and 


ſpacious downs, renders it very pleaſant and 
delightful. In the year 1613 it was totally 


deſtroyed by fire, except the great church; 
yet none ot the inhabitants loſt their lives; 


it is an ancient corporation, which in the 


5th year of king Charles I. had a new char. 
ter, which gave the government thereof tg 


a mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and burgeſſes, 


with an enlargement of privileges, In the 
time of the Romans, it was one of the) 
winter ſtations, was walled in, and had a 
caſtle, which were all demoliſhed afterwards 
by the Danes; it was for ſome time famous 
for making fine broad cloth; but that trade 
is now turned into fine ſerges, ſelling ſheep 
and brewing ale; the afſizes, quarter-ſefſions, 
and elections for knights of the ſhire are all 
held here; for which purpoſe it is accommo. 
dated with good inns, and a plentiful market 
on Saturday ; it ſends two members to par. 
liament z and is diſtant from Londen g) 
coampured, and 124 meaſured miles. 

DOREE' (S.) a fiſh called St. Peter's fiſh, 

DO'RICE (A.) in the now commonly receiv'd 
orders of architecture, is the ſecond of the 
five, ſaid to be invented by the Dorian, a 
people of Greece, | 

Dorick Dialect, one of the five manner; 
of ſpeaking, which was uſed among the an- 
cient Greeks by the Dortans, 

Dorick Mord,” a grave, flow, ſolemn kind 
of mufick, very proper either for the church, 
or the camp. 

DORMAN or DO'RMER (S.) a ſky-light, 
or window made in the roof of a houſe, to 
light the ſtairs, &c. 

DORMANT (A.) ftill, quiet, ſleeping, 2: 

reſt ; as, the affair lies dormant, that is, it i; 

* or di ſcontinued. 

or mant Lidn, in Heraldry, a lion that is 

aſleep; it differs from couchant in this, that 

(tho* they both lie down, and have their 

tore-paws firetched out) a lion couchant his 

his head ereQed, whereas a lies dormant has 
his head lying upon his ſore - paws. 

Dermant tree, a beam lying acroſs a houſe ; 
a)ſo called a ſummer, 

DO*RMITORY (S.) in a Conwen!, the bed- 
chamber or lodging-room where the fiſters 
or brothers ſleep, 

DO'RMOUSE (S.) a kind of field mouſe, that 
is ſaid to ſleep all the winter, 

DORP S.) a country town or village, a ſtreet 
or lane, 

DO/RSER (S.) a pannier or baſket put upon 2 
hor'e*s back, to carry things in. 

DO'RSET5HIRE (S.) is bounded on the north 
by Simmer ſer ſhire and Nil ſpire, on the welt by 
Devonſhire, on the eaſt by Hampſhire, and on 
the ſouth by the Hritiſb channel z it is about 
50 miles long, and in the broadeſt part about 
25 miles over, and its circumference is 1a 
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xc6 miles; its inhabitants are computed at 

332,000, and the houſes 22,000 ; it was the 

firſt ſettlement of the Saxons in Britain, and 

ſo continued till its monarch Egbert having 
ſubdued the reſt of the heptarchy, became 
king of that part of the iſle now called Eng. 
land : The pleaſantneſs of this county occa- 
floned moſt of Egbert's ſucceſſors, which 
were 18 in number, both to reſide and be 
buried in it, and which occafioned many ve- 
ry large palaces to be erected, from whence 
the gentry took their humour of building 
their hovſes vaſtly large; it ſends 20 mem- 
bers to parliament, has 22 market towns, 
is divided into five diviſions, and theſe into 
29 hundreds, which contain 248 pariſhes ; it 
is ſeated in a healthful air, and yields all the 
neccſſaries of life in great abundance, but 
particularly ſheep, which are ſo fruitful, that 
the ewes commonly bring forth two lambs 
at a time ; the paſturage is ſo very rich and 
fertile, occaſioned by the mixture of abun- 
dance of the ſweeteſt aromatick plants, that 
the ſheep thrive exceedingly ; befides which, 
there is plenty of timber, free- ſtone, marle, 

or tobacco» pipe clay, hemp, barley, &c. 

DORSIPAROUSor DORSVFEROUS 

PLANTS (A.) are thoſe of the capillary 

kind, which have no ſtem, and bear their 

ſeeds on the backſide of the leaf. | 

-DOSE (S.) the quantity of phyſick preſcribed 
by a phyſician to be taken by his patient at 
one time ; alſo ſo much of ſtrong liquor as 
at one ſitt ing makes a perſon drunk; as, He 
bes bis doſe, that is, be 11 fuddled, 

BOSE (V.) to ſleep or ſlumber gently, ſo as 
to be caſily awaked, 

DO'SEL or DO'RSEL (S.) a woollen cloth, 
made in Devonſhire, _ 

- DOT (S.) a ſmall mark or point, ſuch as is 

put over an i, or at the end of a ſentence. 

Dor (v.) to mark with ſmall points, as en- 
gravers do to expreſs Or in Heraldry, 

DO'TAGE (S.) that age wherein perſons ad 

. Childiſhly, or over and above fondly, which 
is generally a pretty advanced one, and fre. 
quently exoreſs*d by old folks towards young 
ones, which they ſometimes marry. 

DO'TARD (S.] a fimple, filly, or over-fond 
old fellow, that lis married a young girl. 

DOTE (V.) to grow childiſh, or filly, to be 
very fond, to love over much, &c. 

DO'TKIN (S.) a Dutch coin, the eighth part 
ot a fhiver, 

DO'/TTEREL ($.) a bird which mimicks the 
actions of the fowler, 

DOUBLE (V.) to make twice as much, or 
add as much to a thing as it contained be- 
fore; to fold up cloth, &c. alſo ſpoken of a 
hare, that when hunted, goes a windirg 
courſe to deceive the dogs. 

DO'UBLE (A.) twice as much, two-fold, as 

much again; alſo one that ſpeaks fair to a 

perſon*s face, and rails at him when abſent, 

is called double-t;ngued, | 


DOY 
| Double Fiche, in Heraldry, a croſs which 
has two points at each extremity, 

Double Letter, in Grammar, a letter which 
has the ſound of two, as X. Q. Z. 

Double Plea, is that wherein the defendant 
alledges for himſelf two ſeveral matters in 
bar of the action, either of which is ſuffici- 
ent to debar the plaintiff, 

Double Quarrel, a complaint made to the 
archbiſhop of the province, againſt an in- 
ferior ordinary, for delaying juſtice!; its de- 
nomination ſeems to he owing to this, that 
the complaint is made both againſt the 
judge, and him who is the cauſe of the 
delay. 

Double Ratio, fee Drple. 

Double Veſſel, or Pelican, in Chymiſlry, is 
when two bolt heads, or matreſſes, are lu- 
ted together by their necks. 

DO/UBLER (S.) a perſon that works at a 
throwſter's, and twines, doubles, or twiſts 
two or more threads of filk together, for the 
uſe of ſewing or ſtitching. 

DO'UBLET (S.) a garment formerly worn by 
the men, and was much the ſame as a waiſt- 
coat is now; alſo a double caſt at dice-play, 
or that where both the dice have the ſame 
ſpots, as fives, 2 threes, &c, alſo a dupli- 
cate of a letter, &c, 

DO'UBLING (S.) in Heraldry, the lining of 
robes or mantles of ſtate, or of the mant- 
lings in atchievements ; in Hunting, the irre- 
gular courſe which a hare runs, in order to 
deceive the dogs, and make them loſe their 
ſcent ; in military Affairs, it is the joining 
two ranks or files of ſoldiers, whereby they 
become one; in Navigation, doubling a cape 
or point, is ſailing by it on one fide, and 
coming back on the other, 

DOUBLOO'N (S.) a Spasiſb coin, of the va- 
lue of two piſtoles, 

DOUBT (V.) to be in ſuſpence, or at an un- 
certainty ; that does not know what to de- 
termine or reſolve on, or which fide of the 
queſtion to take, : 
DOU/BTFUL (A.) dubious, uncertain, ambi- 


guovus, 
DOU'BTFULNESS (S) uncertainty, dubiouſ- 
neſs, amhiguity. | 

DOU'BTING s.) the forbearing to give one's 
aſſent to a thing, being apprehenſive that we 
are not ſuffic ently acquainted with it; the 
not being ab'e to give an abſolute decifion 
on either fide of a queſtion, 

DOU'BTLESS A] paſt <iſpute, certain, ab- 
ſolute, that admits of no (cruple, that is 
quite clear, ard pin. 

DOUCET (s.) a cufiard alſo the teſticles of 
a deer. 

DOUCI/NE (S.) in Architecture, a moulding 
at the top of tis. cornice, half convex, and 
half concave, {.metim:s called the cymatium 
or gula, 

DOVE S.) a ſemale pigeon, * 


DO'VER (s.) in Kent, is an ancient toe, 
ſituate 
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/ Muate among rocks, where the haven itſelf 
was formerly ; the paſſ ge from hence into 
France, being neareſt and ſafeſt, it was or- 
dained, that no perſon going out of the king 
dom to the continent ſhould take ſhipping in 
any other part z it is one of the Cingue- ports, 
and was formerly obligated to find 21 (hips 
for war ; it was anciently walled in, and had 
10 gates, and a caſtle built by Ju Ceſar, 
all which are gone to decay, and alſo the 
piers that king Henry VIII. built at a vaſt 
Expence ; ſo that it is now but a poor place; 
tho" it keeps up the form of a corporation, 
and ſends two members to parliament ; it 
hath two markets weekly on Wedneſda 
and Saturday, and a fair on New. 11, whic 
continues nine days ; heretofore were ſeven 
churches, but they are now reduced to two z 
it is diſtant from London 55 computed, and 
71 meaſured miles; of late the lord wardens 
of the Cingue-ports have been ſworn, and 


general has been done here. 
DO/'VE-TAIL (S.) in Carpentry, a joint that 
faſtens boards together, wherein the tenon 
or piece that is let into the other goes widen- 
ing to the extreme, and ſo cannot be drawn 
out again but by ſliding the tip upwards, 


DRA 

DO"WNHAM (S.) in Norfolk, 4 very ancient 
town, fituate exactly upon the croffing of 
the Great Ouſe ; the market is weekly on 
Saturday z diſtant from London 71 compu. 
ted, and 87 meaſured miles. 

DOWNS (S.) an clevatien of ſtone or fand 
gathered along the ſea-banks, which ſerves 
as a barrier to it, it is particularly uſed for a 
famous road along the eaſtern coaſt of Ken, 
which reaches from Dover to the North Fore. 
land ; it has excellent anchorage, and is well 
defended by the caftles of Sandwich, Deal, 
and Dover ; here the Engliſh fleets meet; 
alſo a hilly kind of fields that lie open, 
where races are often run, and hares, &c, 


hunted. 6 
DO'WNWARD (part.) towards the bottom 
or lower part. s 
DO/WNY (A.) covered with down, very ſoft 

or delicate to the touch, 

DOWSE (S.) a ſlap or great blow on the face, 
or other part of the body, with the fiſt or 
hand doubled together. 

DOXO/LOGY S.) a ſhort verſe of thankſ- 
giving or praiſe to God, frequently repeated 
in divine ſervice, as the Gloria Patri, and 
the 14th verſe of the 2d chapter of St, Lute, 
Glory be to God on bigh ; they are thus called, 


DO'VE-TAILING (S.) the joining or faſten- 
ing boards together, by what the carpenters 
call a dove- tail, that is, a mortiſe and tenon 
much broader at one end than the other, 

DOUGH (S.) raw flour, water, ſalt, &c. 
kneaded and made up into a conſiſtence pro- 
per to make bread, cakes, pye- cruſt, &c. 


_ DOU'GHTY (A.) a mock word for courage- 


ous, Valiant, ſtrong, ftout, mighty. 

DOUK. (V.) to dive, duck, or immerge in 
water. 

DO'WABLE (A.) that may be endowed, or 
have a ſettlement fixed upon it for its ſupport. 

DO'WAGER S.) the widow of a prince or 
nobleman, one who has a dower ſettled up. 
on her for her ſupport and maintenance. 

DO/'WDY (S.) a coarſe, ordinary, bad-com- 
plexioned, or ill-ſhapen woman. 

DO'WER or DO'WRY (S.) that part of the 
eſtate, which a woman enjoys after the 
death of her huſband, for her maintenance, 
which after her deceaſe deſcends to his chil- 
dren ; it is alſo the portion a woman brings 
her huſband at marriage, towards ſupport 
ing the charges thereof ; alſo a ſum of mo- 
ney given with a maid at her entering into a 
religious order, | 

DO'WLASS (S.) a coarſe, ſtrong fort of li- 
nen, uſed principally to make ſhirts or ſhiſts 
for hard-working people. 

DOWN (Part.) below or in the bottom; alſo 
the imperative mood of the verb to deſcend 
or go down, ' | 

DOWN (S.) the fineſt and ſofteſt of a gooſe's 
feathers ; alſo a ſoft woolly ſubſtance grow- 
ing upon the rind of ſome fruits and upon 
the tops of thiſtles. 


becauſe they begin with Alg, glory. 

DOfXY (S.) a ſhe-beggar, wench, trull, or 
whore; the female companion of a foot- 
ſoldier, travelling tinker, &c. 

DOZE or DOSE (V.) to be half aſleep, to be 
in a gentle ſlumber, from which a (mall tir 
or noiſe will eaſily awake a perſon, 

DO/ZELING (S.) a manner of ſhadowing 
drawings, performed by pieces of cotton or 
rags ſtuffed into a quill, and the end broke 
into lint, to lay the ſmall-coal, chalk or 0- 
ther material uſed, very ſmooth and regular, 
by breaking off the harſh ſtrokes or edges. 

DO'ZEN or DO SEN (S.) the number twelve, 
and in many commodities fourteen, as rolls, 
buns, &c, 

DRAB (S.) a naſty whore, dirty ut, or fil- 
thy quean ; alſo a ſmall top-ſail ; alſo an 
extraordinary fort of woollen cloth, chiefly 
worn in the winter-time. 

DRA'/BLER (S.) a ſmall ſail, uſed where the 
courſe and bonnet are not deep enough to 
cloath the maſt. 

DRACHM or DRAM (s.) the 16th part of 
an ounce avoirdupoiſe ; with the Apotbeca- 
ries, it is the Sth part of an ounce, and is 
equal to 3 ſcruples, or 60 grains, 

DRA'CHMA (S.) a Grecian coin, in value a- 
bout ſeven of our money. 

DRA'CO or DRA*GON (S.) in Arenen, 2 
conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, 

| conſiſting according to Prolemy of 41, Tycbo, 
32, and Mr, Flamflred, 49 ſtars. 

Draco wilans, a meteor appearing like a 
flying dragon. 

DRACO'NTICK MONTH (s.) in fror. 


f | my, the ſpace of time between the man's 


departure 


J 
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veparture from, and return to, her aſcending 
ode. 

DRACUNCULI (S.) in Medicine, an itching 
diſeaſe incident to children ; it affeQts them 
chiefly about the back, ſhoulders, and arms, 
and is ſuppoſed to ariſe from little worms 
under the ſkin, 


DRAFF (S.) hog-waſh, ſuch as grains and | 


water, blood, diſh- water, &c. . 
DRA'FFY (A.) filthy, naſty, foul, dirty, 
DRAG (S.) a fox's tail; alſo a hook, 

DRAG (V.) to draw, hale, pull, or trail a- 
long on the ground by downright force or 
ſtrength. 

DRA'GANT (S.) a gum ſo called. 

DRA'GGLE (v.) to daub the tail or bottom of 
one's cloaths with dirt, as one walks along. 

DRAGGS (S.) pieces of timber faſtened toge- 
ther, ſo that they will carry ſome ſorts of 
burthens down a river, ſometimes called 
floats ; alſo any thing that hangs over the 
fide of a ſhip, and hinders her ſailing freely. 

DRA'G-NET (S.) a tramel, draw, or (weep 
fiſhing- net. 

DRA OGCOMAN (S.) in the E:ftern Nations, is 
a perſon, who for the facilitation of com- 
merce, makes it his buſineſs to act as an in- 


terpreter. 

DRA'GON (S.) a ſerpent grown to a mon. 
ſtrous bigneſs, and ſuppoſed alſo to be of as 
monſtrous a ſhape. 

Dragon's Blood, a kind of refin of a red- 
diſh colour, iſſuing out of 2 tree in Africa, 
called dragon 3 it eafily diſſolves by heat, 
and if caſt into the fre, flames, but can 

. hardly be brought to diffolve in a liquid. 

Dragon's Wart, ſerpent's or viper's bug- 


Dragen': Head and Tail, in Aftronemy, the 
nodes of the planets, or the two points 
wherein their orbits interſect the ecliptick, 

DRAGONNE!' (A.) in Heraldry, is ſpoken of 
a beaſt, the lower parts whereof reſemble a 
dragon. 

DRAGOONN (S.) an horſemon or ſoldier who 
fights both on horſeback, and os foot. 

DRAIN (V.) to free land, &c. from water, 
or other moiſture, by cutting and contriving 
proper canals to carry it off, 

DRAIN (S.) a water-courſe, ſink, common- 
ſewer, or place to carry off waſte· water, 
or ſludge by. 

DRAKE ($.) the male of that ſpecies of eata- 
ble fowls called a duck. 

DRAM (S.) a (mall quantity of any ſpirituous 
liquor, uſually. drank out of 2 glaſs, little 
cup, &c. alſo I part of a common ounce. 


DRA'MA (S.) a ſtage-play, either tragedy, or 
comedy. 


DRAMATICK (.) of, or belonging to a 
ſtage play. 5 
* Dramatick Poet, a pe ſon who writes 

ays, 

BRAP or DRAB (S.) a woolen 
dloathy-are made of, _ 


"2 


: 


cloth, fuch as | 


| 


DRA 


| Drap de Berry, a frize, or thick, ſtrong 

warm cloth fit for winter wear. 

mar S.) a vender or ſeller of cloth. 

Linen Draper, one who deals in all kinds 
of linen. 

Nollen Draper, one who deals only in 
broad or woollen cloihs, ſuch as mens cloaths 
or made of, &c, 

DRA'PERY s.) the cloth trade, whether 
woollen or liren ; in Painting and Sculpture, 
it is the repreſentation of the cloathing of 
any figure; it allo takes in tapeſtry and 
hangings. 

DRA'STICK MEDICINE S.) one which ope- 
rates quickly and vigorouſly, Ay 

DRAUGHT S.) the quantity of liquor a per- 
ſon drinks at one pull; alfo a jakes, com- 
mon ſewer, or neceſfary-houſe 3 in Paint- 
ing, the out-line or ſketch of any thing, or 
a piece not finiſhed with proper colours ; in 
Navigation, the depth of a ſhip in the water 
when under ſail; in Law, an inſtrument or 
writing drawn up in order to be approved of, 
before it is engroſſed ard ſigned; in Trade, 
an overplus of weight allowed to the buyers 
of ſome ſorts of goods, eſpecially ſuch as are 
liable to waſte, as tobacco, ſugar, &. 

DRAUGHT HOOK (S.) in Gunnery, hocks 
faſtened to the cheeks of a carriage; in 
War, it is a number of ſoldiers made out of 
every company for ſome extraordinary expe- 
dition, &c. in Trade, it is ſo much goods as 
are carried upon one carriage at a time; 
alſo the demand, fale, or diſpoſal of any 
commodity, is fo called. 

DRAUGHTS (S.) a d:verfion, or game, played 
at in coffee houſes, &c. 

DRAUL or DRAWL (V.) to ſpeak flowly in 
a canting or affected manner. 

DRAW (V.) to pull or hale; alſo a term in 
Hunting, fignifying to beat the buſh after a 
beaſt ; alſo to delineate or make the repre- 
ſentation of any thing upon a plane; ſome- 
times confidered and applied to Parnters, 
ſometimes to Matbematicians laying down 
the hour-lines for a ſun- dial, &c. a ſhip is 
ſaid to draw ſo much water as it occupies 
the ſpace when failing ; that is, ſo many feet 
as it finks into the water, ſo many feet it is 
ſaid to draw. 

DRA'W-BACE (S.) in Commerce, is the re- 

paying to a merchant the duties or cuſtoms 

he has paid at the importing of foreign goods, 
upon his exporting them again, ; 

DRAW. BOY (S.) a perfon who pulls up the; 

leaſhes in a weaver's loom, by which the 

figures or dravght in the ſtuff or filk is pH- 
duced. 

DRA'W-.BRIDGE (S.) a bridge over a mat, 
river, or any place filled with water, that 
may be drawn up, and let down at pleawe. 

DRAWER (8) ſometimes means one, of the 
partitions of a cheſt, ſcruitore, &. made ro 
pull out or ſhove in eafily, for the convenience 


of putting linen, papers, &c, ſeparate from 
Q% 


any 
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any thing elſe ; ſometimes it means the 
waiter or ſervant that attends upon company 
at a tavern, &c, and ſometimes it means a 
delineator or piture- maker; but more par- 
ticularly uſed in the weaving-trade, for him 
who defigns the figures, &c. for the flowered 

| filks, who is called a pattern- drawer. 

DRA WING (S.) in Painting, the ſhape, fi 
gue, or repreſentation of any thing, and is 
either an out-line, ſketch, or piece, but 
ſlightly done; or one highly finiſhed in black 
lerd, Indian ink, c. but when it is in the 
natural colours, it is then denominated a 
* emiſi, in Hunting, is when the 
hounds take a wrong ſcent, and hit it up the 
wind, whereas they ſhould have done itdown, 
or along with the wind. 

Drawing @ Bill of \Exchbange, is the wri- 
ting, figning, and giving it to another to re- 
ceive a certain ſum of a certain perſon, for 
the uſe of the drawer, &c. 

Drawing of Wire, is the ſtretching a piece 
of metal till it becomes very pliant. 

Drawing on the Slot, is when the hounds 
take a ſcent, and draw, or go on till they 
find the ſame ſcent again. 

Drawing Medicines, ſuch as ripen and 
bring a ſore to a head. 

Drawing Table, a board to put a ſheet of 
paper on, for the more convenient making 
of draughts, eſpecially pieces of architecture, 
becauſe perpendicular and parallel lines may 
be drawn by the help of an inſtrument in 
the ſhape of a T, which ſerves as a rule, 
without the trouble of raifing them geome- 
trically ; theſe inſtruments are alſo exce:d- 
ing uſeful in navigation, ard, if truly made, 
ate the beſt and moſt expeditious for the 
conſtructing plain and Mercator's charts, &c. 

DRAY (S.) a ftrorg, low, open carriage, 

parti ly uſed by brewers to carry their 
drink on to their cuſtomers ; alſo the neft 
of a ſquirrel, | 

DRAYTON (S.) in S5r9pfire, though but a 

poor town, has a good market weekly on 
Wedneſday for horſes and cittle ; it is diſtant 
from Londen x18 computed, and 149 mea- 
ſured miles. ; 

DRA'ZEL (S.) a naſty, fluttiſh, careleſs, dirty 

woman. | 

PREAD(S.) fear, awe, terror, fright, or hor- 

tor. 

DREAD (V.) to ſtand in awe of, to fear, or 

be terrified at a thing or perſon. 

DREA*DFUL (A.) terrible, ſrightful, ama 
_ zing, cauſing great horror or ſurprize. 


DREAM (S.) thoſe objects that the imagina- | 


tion repreſents to people in their ſleep; alſo 
any whimfical, airy ſpeculation, or impro- 
bable project, propoſal, or deſign. 
DREAM (V.) to have the image or repreſen- 
tation of any thing in one's ſleep, 
To dream over a Thirg, ſpoken of one 


= 


DRI 
| —— ſuppoſe him to be 
aſleep. 

DEEA'MER (S.) a perſon that has his imagi. 
nation very wakeful and active, while aſleep, 
and has frequent repreſentations of many odd 

matters ; alſo a flothful, unactive perſon, 
that crawls or creeps about his bufineſs ; alſo 
one that is full of whimfical or 
projections, and making and propoſing im- 
poſſible ſchemes. 
DREDGE (V.) to firew flour upon meat, 
while it is roaſting at the fire, to dry up the 
fat or moiſture that is upon it, in order to 
baiſt it with butter to make it look beauti- 
ful to the eye. 
DRE'DGER or DRE'DGING=BOX (S.) a 


or tin, with ſmall holes bored or punched in 
the top or cover, to let the flour, contained 
in the box, come out in a ſhower upon the 


article above, 

DRE'DGERS or DRU/DGERS (S.) ſuch fiſh. 

ermen as are employ'd about taking or get- 

ting oyſters, . 

DREE'RY or DREA'RY (A.) an old word 

ſtill retained by the poets, fignifying terrible, 

_—_— lamentable, ſorrowful, grievous, 
mal. 

DRE'GGY (A.) full of dirt or waſte, impure, 

mixed with filth, &&. 

DREGS (S.) the bottom, ſettling, or waſte 
part of any kind of liquid; the meaneſt or 
worſt part of any thing; the refuſe, or what 
is left after the beſt is taken away; alſo the 

- mean, vulgar, uncultivated, or wicked part 
of any people or-nation. 

DRENCH (V.) to ſoak or bathe thoroughly 
in ſome liquid matter ; alſo to give or take 
a large portion of wine, beer, &c. alſo to 
preſcribe' a phyfical liquid doſe, ſpoken 
chiefly of horſes. 

DRENCH (S.) a phyfical liquid doſe, eſpeci- 
ally for a horſe. 

DRESS (V.) to clothe, ornament, beautify, or 
embelliſh, either verbally or actually; alſo 

| to cook or prepare food, ſo as to make it fit 

for eating. 

DRE'SSER S.) ſometimes means a perſon that 
is ſx'lled in habiting a perſon to act a play, 

Kc. and ſometimes it fignifies the ſhelf or 
broad long board in a kitchen, where the 
cook lays his meat on, and prepares his ſau- 
ces, &c. 

DRIBBLE or DRIVEL (V.) to let the faliva 
or ſpittle run out of the mouth, like a fool 
or ideot ; alſo the manner of mercury's 
operating in ſalivarions, for the foul diſeaſe, 
inveterate ſcurvies, or other confirmed di- 
temper, % | 

DRI'BLET S.) a ſmall part of a large ſum; 
any ſmall quantity or parcel of money, ot 
any thing elſe. # 

DRIFT (S.) the aim, purpoſe, or defign of 4 


| whe does an affais in ſo indolent and carele's 


„ 


perſon ; in Mining, it is a channel or — 
\ 


ſmall portable box, commonly made of braſs 


meat that is roaſting at the fire, as in the 
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but out of one part of the mine to lead to| 


or from another, thereby to carry on the 

work more effeQually, by proper communi- 

- cations for air, to draw water, ſoil, ore, &c. 
in Navigation, ſuch things that float upon 
the water without a perſon to guide it, or 
being faſtened to any thing, &. in common 
Diſcourſe, when we turn a perſon aut to ſhift 
for her or himſelf, we are ſaid to turn them 
adrift ; when an inqueſt is made into the 
exact number of cattle there is upon a foreſt, 
it is called the drift of the foreſt ; alſo when 
the wind blows ſnow in large heaps or chan · 
nels, it is ſaid to come in drifts, 

Drife Sail, in a Ship, is a fail under wa- 
ter ; in a Storm, it is veered out right a-head, 
having ſheets faſtened to it, as other fails 
have, to keep the ſhip right upon the ſea ; 
it alſo prevents a ſhip ſrom driving with the 
current 


Drift Way, is the fame with Lee Way. 
DRILL (S.) an inſtrument to bore holes in 
iron, ſteel, braſs, or any other metal. 
DRILL (V.) to pierce, bore, or make holes in 
any thing, with an inſtrument called a drill; 
alſo to buoy a perſon up with pretences, to 
delay time, and make him expect what is 

never defigned or intended, 

DRILY (Part.) doing any thing cungingly, 
craftily, lily, without ſeeming to take no- 
tice ; alſo merrily, archly, waggiſhly, and 
fatyrically, 

DRI'NESS (S.) without moiſture, droughti- 
ne's ; alſo cunningneſs, waggiſhneſs, &c. 
DRINK S.) any fort of liquor that may be 
drank or ſwallowed, but particularly ſpoke 
of all ſorts of malt liquors, commonly called 

beer or ale, , 

DRINK V.) to ſwallow down any liquid mat 
ter, as water, beer, wine, &c. 

DRIP (S.) in Arcbitecture, a flat (quare mem- 
ber, vulgarly called the eaves, and is the 
ſame with larmier ; alſo a kind of Reps in 
buildings that have flat roofs, made to walk 
on, 

DRIP (V.) to come away by drops, or trickle 
down like tears ; any gentle diſtillation, or 
falling in (mall quantities, like meat roaſting 
before the fire. 

DRI'PPING (S.) the fat that falls from meat 
roaſted before the fire ; alſo the inclination 
or argular ſlant of a pent-huv'ie, 

DRIVE{V.) to force along, to compel to go, 
to make to do ſomething ;z alſo to cut a pa 
ſage or lane in a mine, to go farther into it 
or to have communication with ſome qgthe: 
part ; alſo when a boat or other thing float: 
upon the water, and goes along with th: 
tide, without the guidance or ditection ol 
any perſon ; alſo when a ſhip goes with the 
current, tide, or fiream, againſt the refil- 
tance made by an anchor's being let down. 

DRI'VELLER (S.) a fool or idect that lets his 
ſpittle run out of his mouth, one that ſlab- 

rs or wets his chin. | 

DRIVER 8.) one that forces or compels cat 


DRO 


tle te go that way as he would have them, 

but mote puwricularly fpoke of coachmen, 

carmen, waggonets, and the conductors of 
all other carriages. 

DRIV/ZZLE (V.) to wet, or fall in ſmall drops 
like a low rain. 

DROVT WICH or DURTWICH (S.) in Were 
eefter ſhire, upon the river Salworp, is a town 
corporate, with four hundred houſes in it, 
and four churches ; the town is wealthy, 
and had great privileges granted it by king 
Fobn, whoſe charter they have ſtill in be- 
ing z they were alſo much favoured by king 
Edward III. But in 1290 one of their 
chucches, and a great part of the town, was 
burnt down, which ſo reduced it, that it was 
long in recovering agun its former fplen- 
dor. King James I. granted it a new char- 
ter, which appoints the government to be 
by two bailiffs, four juſtices, and a recorder ; 
the market is weekiy on Friday; it ſends 
two members to parliament. The town is 
famous for the moſt excellent white ſalt, 
which is made here, from the ſummer to the 
winter ſolſtice, in ſuch great quantities, that 
the du y or exciſe comes to 50,000 J. it is 
diſtant from London 32 computed, and g5 
meaſured miles. 

DROLL (S.) a ſhew or ordinary play exhibited 
at fairs; alſo a wag or merry fellow ; a jeſ- 
ter or pleaſant companion; one that can 
or does play with or upon words; a punſter. 

DROLL (V.) to banter or make ſport 3 to 
joke, to be merry, and divert the company 
with waggiſh or arch playing upon words ; 
to pun, | 

DRO/LLERY (S.) the art or practice of wag- 
giſh mirth; jeſting, joking, punning, or 
playing upon words, 

DRO'"MEDARY (S.) a beaft like a camel, but 
ſmaller and flenderer ; it has two bunches 
upon its back, which ſerve inſtead of a ſad- 
dle: They are reported to be ſo ſwiſt, as to 
travel 100 miles a day, and are capable of 
enduring a great deal of fatigue ; they have 
no fore-teeth nor hoof, bat their ſeet are 
covered with a thick fleſhy ſkin. 

DRONE (S.) a bee without a ſting, which the 
reſt expel or drive out of the hive; alſo an 

idle, Qlothful, indolent perſon ; alſo the deep 

holding key note of a bagpipe. 

DRO'NFIELD (S.) in Derbyſhire, a ſmall town 

whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſ- 

tant from London 112 computed, and 140 

meaſured miles, + 

DROYNITSH (A.) after the manner of a drone 

idle, flothful, careleſs, and indolent. 

DRO'NISHNESS (S.) ſlothſulneſs, idleneſs, 

indolence ; alſo ſlowyreſs or inactivity. 

OROOP (V.) to hang down the head, to be 

diſpirited, to waſte or decay, to grow lan- 

guid, faint, and lifeleſs, 

DROO/PINGLY (Part.) faintly, languidly, 

difpiritedly, and waſtingly. 


dor (S.) the ſmalleſt quantity of any liquid 
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whatever ;" in Architefure, it is the ornk- 
ment in the entablature of the Dorick order 
put under the triglypha, ſomewhat in the 
ſhape of little bells. 

DROP v.) to waſte or decay any liquid mat- 
ter by a very little, or a drop at a time; to 
fall by ſmall particles or drops, as certain 
chy mica} medicines are appointed to be ta- 
ken 20, 30, 40, &c, at a time, and for that 
reaſon ars emphatically called drops ; alſo to 
deſcend from a window or other eminence, 
by gently letting the perſon or thing down, 
as low as the hands, arms, &c. or any other 
machine they have, will permit, and then 
letting go the hold, by which means the 
perſon or thing falls or drops down. 

DRO!PSICAL (A.) one inclined to the dif. 
temper called the dropſy. 


DRO'PSY (S.) a diftemper wherein ſome part 


or the whole body is filled with a watry hu- 


mour ; as, the Aſcites, wherein the abdo-| 


men or lower belly is affected; the Anaſar- 
ca, wherein the whole body is affected; 
the Hydrocepbalus, which troubles the head; 
and the Hydrocele, the ſcrotum : There is alſo 
another kind, called a Tympanites, wherein 
the body, inſtead of water, is filled with 
wind, by which means it is ſtretched out to 
2n immoderate bulk. 

DROSS (S.) the waſte or Wan of metals in 
flux ; alſo the ſediment or dirty part of ſu- 
gar, duft! in tobacco, &c. 

DRO'SSINESS (S.] a metal's being mixed 

with, or naturally inclined to waſte, ſcurf, 
ſcum, or other impurity ; the quantity of 
waſte in a commodity. 

DRO'SSY (A.) full of impurity, ſcurf, duſt, 

waſte, &c. 

DROVE (S.) a large number, flock, or herd 
of cattle, great or ſmall, 

DKU”VERS (S.) fuch perſons as bring up cat- 
tle for the ſalſemen, grafiers, carcaſs- butch- 
ers, Kc. the ſame with drivers, 

DROUGHT (S.) when a ſeaſon or the earth 

is exceeding dry, or very much wants rain; 
alſo thirſt in a human or brute creature. 

DROU'GHTY (A.) thirty, wanting drink, 

or proper watering by rain, watering- pots, 
&c, as gardens, fields, &c. in a dry ſea ſon. 

DROWN (V.) to plunge into, or pour liquor 
upon a thing till it is covered, &c. to cauſe 
a living creature to lofe its life by water or 
ſome other liquid matter, by plunging or 
immerging it in the ſame ; alſo to iutoxicate 
or make a perſon drunk with ftrong: liquors, 
ſuch as wine, ale, branfy, c. 

DRO'WSY A.) ſleepy, heavy, or very in- 
clinable-to ſleep ; alſo Nluggiſh, unact ve, o- 
unwilling to ſtir, move, or do any thing. 

DRUB (v.) to beat, threſh, or cudgel ſeverely, 
by way of chaſtiſement, with a ſtick. 

DXU"BBING (S.) threſhing or beating ſe- 
verely, or chaſtifing a perſon, for a fault 
committed, with a ſtick, 


| 


DRU 
mean offices of life, that works very much 
and often, for a ſmall! pay or reward. 
DRUDGE v. ) to work much or flave hard ; 
particularly in the meaner parts of buſineſs, 
for a little money or pay. 


DRU DGER s.) one that fiſhes for oyſters ; 


the ſame with dredzer. 

DRUDGERY S.) flavery, mean employ. 
ment, very hard working. 

DRU/GGET (S.) a narrow woollen ſtuff, uſed 

for mens, and eſpecially boys cloaths, 

DRU'GGCIST or DRU'GSTER (S.) a perſon 
that principally deals in foreign gums, roots, 
plants, &c, for the uſe of the doctors, apo. 
thecaries, or chymiſts, 

DRUGS (S) a general name for all ſorts of 
ſpices, and other commodities of the aroma- 
tick kind, brought from foreign countries, 
but chiefly from the Levant and Eaft- Indice, 
and particularly for phyfical uſes ; alſo any 
commodities that do not fell well, or that 
become very cheap, by reaion of plenty, or 
being out of faſhion, are called drugs, 

DRU IDS (S.) among the ancient Gaul: and 
Britons, were perſons who had the care of 
inſtrufting the people in religion, philoſophy 
politicks, ard other ſpeculative accompliſh- 
ments; they were likewiſe judges, and ho- 
ever refuſed to ſubmit to them, were deemed 
rebels, and accurſeg ;- they were choſen out 
of the beſt ſamilies, that the dignity of their 
ſtation, added to that of their birth, might 
procure them the greater reſpect. 

DRUM S.) a mufical inftrument that is ge- 
nerally made uſe of in the army, to call the 
ſoldiers together, and direct them how to 
act; the dy of it is made of a thin piece 
of oak, bent in a cylindrical form, and each 
end or bottom i is covered with, parchment ; ; 
to make it ſound, one of the ends is ſtruck 
with a ſtick, and "there are braces on the 
ſides, whereby the ſound may be rendered 
louder or ſlacker, In Architefare, the vaſe 

- or tambour. 

Kettle Drum, is one whereof the ſides are 
braſs. , 

Drum of the Ear, in Anatomy, a cavity ia 
the inner part of the ear, reſembling a drum, 
its outer part is covered with a membrane, 
called membra tympani ; its cffice (as is 
ſuppoſed) is to madiſy the ſound, which is 
performed by its different degrees of tenſion, 
and convey it to the auditory nerve. 

DRUM (V.) to play or beat upon the inſtru- 
ment called a drum; alſo to beat or make 
a noiſe with the fiſts upon a hollow boarded 

place, in imitation of a drum. 

DRUM- MAJOR (S.) the chief, principal. ot 
head drummer in an army, regiment, &c. 
DRUMMER (S.) one who beats or plays upon 
a drum ſkilfully, particularly for warlike ex- 

erciſes, : 

DRUNK (A.) difordered or intoxicated with 
liquor in ſuch a manner, that a perſon 8 


DXUUGE , 8. one that does the laviſh ar d 


| ot know what he is doing z one deprived 
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is fenſee and reaſon, thro* or by means 
the force of ſpirituous or ſtrong liquors. 


DRUNK ARD (S.) a perſon that is dſten 


drunk ; one delighted with drinking ſtrong 
liquors to exceſs, 


' DRUNNKENNESS (S.) the practice of drink 


ing ſtrong liquors to exceſs, , 
DRY (A.) that has none, or very little moiſ- 
ture ; 2 ſo a cant word for one that acts ſli- 
ly, or cunningly, that is very reſerved, and 
watches all ities to ſay or do ſome 
thing for his own advantage; alſo when 
wine, by reaſon of its age, is much dephleg - 
mated, and its watry taſte conſiderably aba- 

ted, or quite deſtroyed, it is ſaid to be dry. 


DRA (V.) to exhale, ſuck up, or take away the 


moiſture that is in flowers, corn, cloaths, &c. 

DRY'ADES (S.) among the ancient Heatbers, 
the nymphs of the woods, certain imaginary 
deities, who, they ſuppoſed, lived in the 
woods and groves. 

DU'AL (A.) ſomething that belongs to the 
number two; and in Grammar, eſpecially 
in the Greek tongue, it is the number two, 
which they confider as a medium between 
the fingular and the plural number, 


- DUB (v.) to make a perſon a knight, or con- 


fer the honour of knighthood upon him; 
alſo to cut off a cock's comb and watt'es, 

DU 'BBING (s.) the conferring the honour of 
knighthood upon a perſon. 

DU BIOUS (A.) ſomething that is doubtful or 
uncertain, thit may or may not be, that is 
rather inclined to the negative than the af- 
firmative fide. 

pd (A.) of, belonging, or pertaining to 
a duke, 

DU*CAL (S.) in Vice, all letters patent, and 

letters wrote to foreign princes, are fo called, 

DU'CAT or DU'CKET (S.) a foreign coin, 
both filver and gold; the filver one is worth 
about 4.4, 6 d. ſterling, and the gold one 
about 105, 

DUCATOO'N (S.) an Falas filver coin, 
worth about 4. 8 d. ſter ling. 

DUCE (S.) the card or fide of a die that has 
two ſpots on it; ſometimes it means the de- 
vil or ſome evil ſpirit, as when- a perſon 
ſpeaking angrily ſays, The duce take you, that 
is, may the devil or ſome evil ſpirit take you, 

DUCK (S.) the name of an amphibious fowl, 
well known and commonly eat in England, 
of which there are two kinds, the rid and 
the (me. 1 df 

DUCK {V,) to plunge or forcibly thruſt a per- 
ſon under water, by way of puniſhment ; 
alſo to dive voluntarily, or to put the head 
under water. 

DU'CKING (S.) the plunging or dipping a 
perſon in the water; here in Erg/and, it is 
a puniſhment inflited by the mob on a pick. 
pocket; at Mrrſeilles and Bourbon, vagrants 
ate condemned to the cale, that is, to be 
ſhat up in an iron cage, faſtened to the yard 


of a chaloup?, and ducked in che tiver; at 


DUL 


Thohuſe, blaſphemers are puniſhed in the 
ſame manner; ſailors are alſo pun:ſhed this 
way, being thrown from the top of a main=- 
maſt-yard into the ſea, having ſometimes a 
cannon ball tied to them, to make their fall 
the more quick; they are ſometimes pu- 
niſhed by dry ducking, in which caſe the 
party is ſuſpended by a rope, a few yards 
above the ſurface of the water, and his pu- 
niſhment is made known by the diſcharge 
of a cannon, 

DUCKS MEAT S.) a green kind of weed, 
growing on the ſurface of ditches, or other 
ſtagnant waters, it is alſo called water lentils. 

DU*CTIL (A.) thit is eaſy to be drawn out 
or extended, like gold, filver, &c. into wire, 
thin plates, &c, | 

DUCTYLITY S.) the quality or property of 
any metal, whereby it is eaſily ſpread or 
drawn out into thin plates, wire, &c. 

DUCTS s.] any paſſige, canal, drain, or 
conveyance of hquors, blood, ot humovrs, 
whether they be ſewers, pipes, veins, &c. 
in Anatomy, they are denominated from the 
particular uſe, as dufur adipe, duffus ali 
mentalis, & 

DU*DGEON (S.) anger, diſdain, grudge, quar- 
rel, diſturbance, miſunderſtanding, reſcut- 
ment, 

DUE S.) what remains unpaid of a debt; 
alſo the reſpe& or duty that an inferior owes 
to a ſuperior ; allo the right or property of 
a perfon. | 

DUEL (S.) a battle or engagement between 
two perſons, ordinarily fought by choice, 
upon account of ſome real or imaginary af - 
front, in wh ch caſe it is uual for one per- 
ſon to give or ſend a challenge to the other, 
to fight him at ſmall (word, and ſ.metimes 
at ſword and piſtol. 

DU'ELLER or DU'ELLIST (S.) one that 
fights a duel or ſingle combat. 

DUE/NESS (S.) exaQnels, jultneſs, correneſs, 

DU'ET (S.] a Mufical term for a ſong or ar 
compoſed for two voices or inſtruments. 

DUG S. the teat or part of any much crea + 
ture, through which the milk is ſucced or 
draw out by the young or others. \ 

DUKE (S.) a title of dignity like that of gar! ; 
it was fi: given by the R:mans to gengials 
of armes: There are dees who are ſove- 
reign princes, as the duke of Florence, the 
duke Of Savoy, Sc. It is now the chief 
dignity in thoſe kingdoms where it is uſed, 
next to the king, and the prince his eldeſt 
ſon, tho formerly that of carl was eſtee med 
more honourable, | 

DU/KE-.DUKE (S.) a title given to the gran. 

dee of the houſe of Silvia in Spain, on ac- 

count of his poſſeſſing a great number of 
dutchies. 

DUKEDOM {(S.) the domir ons or territories 
cf a duke, 

DU*LCIFY (V.) fo (wee'en or meliorate with 


ſugar, &c. alſoin Ceymiſlry, to ſeparate the 
Q 3 ſalt 
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. alt from any mixed body, which was cal - 
cined together with it. 

DU'LCIMER (S.) « muſical inftrument ſome - 

what reſembling a harpſichord, but inſtead 
cf making the ſtrings ſpeak by the puſhing 
down of keys, c. they are ſtruck with 
ſmall iron or braſs pins, to bring out the 
tones. 

DULL (A. unapprehenfive, not capable of 

learning readily, heavy, flow, ſtupid ; alſo 
a poem or book writ with little or no ſpirit, 
judgment or accuracy ; alſo dark, cloudy or 


gloomy . weather. * 
DU'LNESS (S.) unappreheefiveneſs, blockiſh- 
neſs, in ity; alſo the meanneſs of any 


m or book that is writ without ſpirit, 
iſkneſs or pleaſantry. 

DU"LVERTON . ($.) in Somerſetfbire, is 2 
pretty good town, ſeated in an hilly moor, 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday, and 

fairs, on OF, 28, and June 29, principally for 
oxen and ſheep ; the water called Dus ſbreok, 
a branch of the river Ex, runs through it, 
over which there is a ſtrong ſtone bridge, 
with 5 arches ; there are ſome lead mines 
in the neighbourhood of the. town ; it is 
diſtant. from Lenden 67 computed, and $4 
meaſured miles, 

DUMB (A.) one born without the uſe of the 
organs of ſpeech, or rendered ſo by force or 
accident; alſo one who is ſullevly filent, or 
ſo daſhed by being charged with a miſde- 
meanour, that he cannot excuſe or juſtify 
himſelf, 

DUMPS S.) melancholy, anger, reſentment, 
ſorrow, grief, 

DUN (S.) a fort of brown colour, particularly 
ſpoke of horſes and cows ; alſo the act of 
demanding a debt, either for a perſon's ſelf, 
or _—_ very importunately or clamo- 
rouſly. 

Dux v.) to teaſe or frequently go after a 
perſon, and importunately or clamorouſly 
demand a debt, or beg a favour, either for 

one's ſelf or another, ; 

DUNCE (S.) a dull, ſtupid, unapprehenfive 
perſon, one that I:arns any thing with great 
difficulty. 

DU'NCTON (S.) in Fil:fbore, a very ancient 
tho* ſmall borough -town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday, diſtant from Londen 67 
computed, and $4 meaſured miles. 

DUNG (S.) ordure, filth, ſoil, or manure, fo 

prepared, that it is proper or fit to lay or 
ſpread upon the earth, in order to render it 
more fertile, 

DUNG (V.) to ſpread or lay ordure, foil, or 

manure upon the ground, to make it rich 
and fruitful. 

DU'NGEON. (S.) a dark, diſmal, and loath- 

ſ me priſon, | 

DU'NMOW MAGNA S.) in KV, is a large 
ton, and of great antiquity, fituate on the 

top of a gravelly hill ; the market js weekly 


DUP 


roughs, out of whom one is choſe 

who hath the chief authority, and is called 

a bailff, At the monaſtery in this town 

was the flitch of bacon to be fetched, by 

any married perſon that would (wear before 
the prior and as many other perſons as 
thought fit to be preſent, kneeling upon two 
pointed ſtones ſet up for that purpoſe, that 

they had not repented of being married 
within one year and a day after marriage ; 
diſtant from Londen 31 computed, and 38 
meaſured miles. | 

DU/NNINGTON (S.) in Liscolaſbire, whoſe 
market is weekly on Saturday, and is re- 
markable for large quantities of hemp and 
hemp ſeed that is brought here; it is diſtant 
from London 84 computed, and 99 meaſured 
miles. 

DU'NNY (A.) deaf, hard of hearing, or in- 

clinable to deafneſs. 

DUNSTABLE (S.) in Bedfordfbire, ſeated on 

an hill in a chalky ground, is well inhabit- 

ed, and furniſhed with many good inns, for 
the accommodation of travellers ; it conſiſts 

of 4 principal ſtreets, anſwering to the 4 

quarters of the world ; and on account of 

the dryneſs of the ſoil, it has 4 large ponds 

for publick uſe, which are never dry, tho' 
they are ſupplied only by rain water, no 

ſprings being to be found, though they have 
ug 24 ſathom deep in ſearch of them; the 

market, which is weekly on Wedneſday, is 
very large ; the town is diſtant from Londen 
o computed, and 34 meaſured miles, 

DU'NSTER {S.) in Somerſetfbire, a maritime 
town, on the ſca ſhore, ſtanding on a low 
ground, ſurrounded on all fides with hills, 
but that next the ſea ; its market is week!) 
on Friday; diſtant from Londen 140 com- 
puted, and 164 meaſured miles, 

DU"'NWICH (S.) in Suffo'k, is a very ancient 
town, and was formerly one of the Reman 
ſtations, and a biſh»p*s ſee ; but by the inun- 
dation of the ſea it is now very much reduced, 
many of its churches and publick buildings 
being ſwallowed up by it, tho' it has ſtill a 
weekly market on Saturday, and is a town 
corp rate, governed by two bailiffs and other 
infecicr officers, and ſends two members to 
parliament z and has yet remaining two pa- 
riſh churches ; it is diſtant from London 82 
computed, and 95 meaſured miles. 

DUODE'CIMO (S.) a thing divided into 1: 
parts, as a ſheet cf paper into twelve leaves, 
from whence books are named; allo the 
12th part of a thing. 

DUODE/NUM (s.) the firſt of the thin guts, 
in length about r2 fingers breadth. 

DUPE (S.) one that is the cully, fool or fla" 
of another, a mere ninny, or one that is in- 
capable of acting alone. 

DU'PLICATE (S.) the exact copy or counter- 
part of a letter, deed, &c. i 

Duplicate Rati» or Proportion, is the ratio 


on Saturday ; it is governed by 12 headbo-| 


of the ſquares of the two fiſt * 


1 


DUR 


- eries of geometrical proportionals, viz. it 
is that when in a ſeries of geometrical pro- 


tionals, the firſt term or number is to: 


of the firſt number is to the ſquare of the ſe- 

. cond, av 3, 6, 12, 24, Kc. here 2, the firſt] 
number, is to 12, the third number, as 9, 
the ſquare of 3, is to 36, the ſquare of 6, 
that is, as 1 is to 4 3 ſo likewiſe in the ſeries 
2, 6; 18, 54, Kc. 2isto 18 26 4, the ſquare: 
of 2, is to 36, the ſquare of 6, wiz, as 11s 
tog ; lo that if the common ratio be ſquared, 

it gives the proportion between the 1 and 3 
numbers in the ſeries, or between the ſquares 
of the 1 and 2, &c. as in the firſt caſe the: 
common ratio is 2, whoſe ſquare is 4 ; in 
the latter, it is 3, whoſe ſquare is 9, &c.— 
Subduple ratio, is when the confequent is 
double the antecedent term, or the expo- 
nent of the ratio is f, thus 2, 4, 8, K. 
DUPLICA'TION (s.) a doubling or repeat 
ing a thing over again; ſo in Rhetorich, it is 
when the laſt word of one verſe or ſentence 


the third in the ſame proportion as the ſquare} 


DU r 
the Bifpoprick of Durbam, whoſe greateſt 
extent is 35 miles in length, 30 in breadth, 
and about 107 in circumference ; has one 
city of its own name, 8 market. towns, 80 
pariſhes of which 30 are reQories, 21 vi- 
carages, and 29 chapelries z it has 16 rivers, 
20 bridges, 21 parks, and 4 caſtles ; is com- 
puted to have about 16,000 houſes, and 
97,000 inhabitants ; ſends 4 members to 
parliament, two for the county, and two for 
the city ; it is a county palatine, of which 
the biſhop has the government, having a 
diſtinct ſovereignty of itſelf ; the air is ſharp 
and piercing, and the earth yields abundance 


— 


of coals, lead mines, &c. eſpecially in the 


weſtern parts; the other parts produce good 
corn, paſturage, &c. 

DU'RHAM .) the city, is a place of great 
antiquity, is a biſhop's ſee, and ſends two 
members to parliament ; is both pleaſantly 
and commodiouſly fituated on a gentle aſcent, 
and almoſt ſurrounded by the river Mare, 


_ begins the next; in Law, it is an allegatio 
brought in to invalidate the pleader's reply 
in Arithmetick, it is adding a number to it- 

- ſelf, or multiplying it by two, in either caſ 

the total or product will be the ſame ;z Geo- 
metyica/ly, it is commonly underſtood o 

finding the fide of a cube, which is the 
double of one given. 

DU/PLICATURE (S.) in Anatomy, the dou- 
bling or folding of the membranes or other 
parts of the body. 

DUPLVCITY (S.) one thing or quantity be 
ing double, two-fold, or twice as much as 
another, 

DU'RABLE (A.) that is of a continuing or 
laſting nature, ſtrong or permanent. 

DU/RABLENESS (S.) the property of conti- 
nuing-a long while, that cannot or will not 
be quickly worn out or deſtroyed, 

DU'RA MATER (S.) in Anatomy, a thick, 
ſtronz membrane which covers or lines the 
infide of the cranium or ſkull, and incloſes 
the brain, being itielf lined with the pi 
mater. 

DU'RANEE (S.) confinement, impriſonment, 
reſtraint, 

DURA'TION (S.) in Common Speech," is t 
quantity of time that any thing laſts, re 
mains, or continues; but Phyfically, it i 
the ſame with abſolute time or eternity. 

DURESS (S.) is when a perſon is detained in 
priſon contrary to law, or when he is threa- 
tened to be maimed, murdered, beaten, ot 
ſuffer other ill uſage ; in which caſe, what- 
ever contrafts he ſhall make, are void in 
law, upon his pleading he was forced to do 
ſo thro? fear, or to free himſelf from his il. 


over which it has two large ſtone bridges, 
by which you enter it, being walled in, and 
defended by a large and ſtrong caſtle ; it is 
neatly and compactiy built, has fix pariſh 
churches and a cathedral ; the bundings are 
handſome, and the ſtreets well ordered ; it is 
much reſorted to by gentry, which occaſions 
a conſiderable trade; the market is very great 
weekly on Saturdays ; diſtant from London 
200 computed, and 262 meaſured miles. 

DU*RSLEY (s.) in Glouceflerſbire, near the 
Severn, is a good town, chiefly inhabited 
by clothiers; its market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from London 84 computed, and 
97 meaſured miles. 

DU'SKISH er DU'SKY (A.) thick, hazy, 
cloudy, dark, obſcure, of an imperſe& light 
colour. 

DUST (S.) the fine powder that the earth is 
reduced into when very dry, alſo any gum, 
dried herbs, &c. pulverized, &c. alſo a cant 
name for money, as, Down with your duff, 


legal impriſonment, 

DV RGEN (S.) a perſon very ſhort, thick and 
diſproporti ned to the common ſpecies z a 
dwarf, ar unfizeable perſon. 

DU'RHAM (S.) the coun'y, is commonly called 


„ 


put, pay, or lay down your money, &c. 

DUST (V.) to bruſh or clean cloaths, rooms, 
beds, &c. 

DU'STINESS (S.) filled or mixed with duſt, 
as the roads in dry and windy weather, 

DU'STY (A.) covered or mixed with duſt, 

DUTCHESS (S.) the wife of a duke. 

DU'TCHY (S.) a dukedom, or territory of a 
duke; there are ſevera! counties and towns 
in England, which are ſo called, becauſe 
they gave titles to dukes, tho” it oftentimes 
happens, that but a ſmall part of their eſtate 

Dutthby Court, a court where all matters 
relating to the dutchy or county palatine of 
Lancafter are decided by the chancellor of 
that court. 

DU'TIFUL or DU'TEOUS (A.) obedient, re- 
ſpeAful, one that des what he cught to do, 
eſpecially with regard to hu pa rexts and ſu- 

i 


per rs. 
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'DU'TIFULNESS (S.) the reſpectful and obe- 
dient behaviour of an inferior towards a ſu- 

erior. 

DU'TY (S.) the reſpect, obedience, work or 
attendance one perſon ought or is obliged to 
pay or do to, or for another; alſo a tax or 
impoſition laid by publick authority upon any 
commodity, or the money merchants pay 
upon importing or exporting their ſeveral 
wares ; andin War, *tis the performing ſuch 


EAL 
make-three kinds of E's, vis; the long, 20 
in gear, theme, Cc. ſhort, as in theft, te- 
nant, „Oc. mute as in tumble, blur, 
done, Qe. where it is not ſounded at all, but 
only ſerves to lengthen the foregoing vowel 
or conſonant, E is alſo the fifth Dominical 
letter in calendars ; it alſo ſtands for the eaſt 
point of the compaſs ; it alſo denotes the 
tones E la m on the keys of organs and 
harpfichords, &c, Numerically, it fignitics 


particul.r ſunctions as belong to a ſoldier. 

DWARF ($.) a perſon, tree, &c. that is 
much ſhorter, or of lower ſtature than is 
common or uſual. | 

'DWA'RFISH (A.) inclinable to be low of 
ſtature, or ſhorter than common. 

DWELL (V.) to abide, ſtay, remain, live ot 
continue in a place, or upon a ſutjeR, in 
word or writing. . 

- DWYINDLE (v.) to fall away, decay, de- 
creaſe, waſte, or decline, 

DYE (V.) to ſtain, tinge, or make a cloth, 
filk, &c, of a different colour from what it 
either had naturally, or before ſuch opera- 
tion paſſed upon it; alſo to expire, or go 
out of this preſent life, to yield or give up 
the ghoſt, to undergo the ſeparation of the 

. ſoul from the body, and thereby render it an 
unactive lump of mere matter, 

DY'ERS-WEED (S.) an herb uſed by the 
dyers.in dying cr making a yellow colour, 
commonly called woad, 4 

-DY'NASTIES (S.) the reigns of the firſt mo- 
narchs of Egypr ; the Egyptians reckon 30 
dyzaflies, which, they pretend, laſted 36 52 5 

years, and ended with Ne&ancho. ö 

Dy PTICcHA (S.) among the Ancients, was 
a publick regiſter, wherein were wrote the 
names of the conſuls and other magiſtrates 
among the heathens; and of deceaſed bi- 
ſhops, and thoſe brethren who were living, 
among the Chriſtians. | | 

Dy SCRAST (S.) an ill temperament, bad 
conſtitution or habit of body, 

DYSE'NTERY (S.) a bloody flux or looſneſs, 
in which the excrements are evacuated mixed 

with bl.od and purvlent matter, or when 
porte bie od 1s voided ; it is generally attended 
with a continual fever and vehement gripings ; 
it ſometumes becomes epidemical;as in armies, 
ard in the time of c:mmon peſtileace. 

DYSPE'PSY S.] a badneſs of digeſtion. 

DY SPNOF/A S. 
__  atthmartical diſpoſition. ; 
DYSU'«iA (S.] a difficulty of making water, 
attended with heat and pain, occafioned by 

an ill diſpoſition of the organs, or from an 
obſtruction of them by the ſtone, gravel, or 

viſcous, y.humours, * by 


CIT * | 


E. 


a difficulty of breathing, or- 


25, &c. 

EACH (part.) every fingle or particular per- 
ſon, thing, or article in a company, parcel, 
or contract. 

EA'GER (A.) earneſt, very defirous or will. 
ing ; alſo ſour like vinegar, 
EA*GERNESS (S.) great earneſtneſs, forward 
neſs or defire for a thing ; alſo the quality of 
tartneſs or ſourneſs in beer, ale, wine, &c. 

EAGLE (S.) the (wifteſt, ſtrongeſt, and largeſt 
among birds of prey ; it has a long hooked 
beak, which is black at the tip, and blue in 
the middle, tho* ſometimes it is yellow); its 
plumage or feathers of cheſnut brown, red- 

diſh and white; it has a ſhort tail, yellow, 
ſcaly legs, with thick crooked talons ; it is 
ſaid to live a long while, and to die of mere 
age, not being able to catch its prey; its eyes 
are ſo ſtrong, that it can look at the ſun 
without. being dazzled, It was alſo an enſign 
or ſtandard born by many of the ancient 
nations ; but the Roman Eagle is the moſt fa- 
mous, which was not repreſented on a cloth 
or flag, but was a figure in relieve of gold 
or filver born on the top of pikes, having 2 
thurderbolt ſometimes in its talons. In 4 
ebitecture, it was a repreſentation of that 
bird, carved by the ancients in the capitals 
and freezes of the columns of temples dedi- 
cated to Jupiter; in Aſtronomy, it is a con- 
ſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, having 
its right wing contiguous to the equinoctial; 
it is joined with Aatinous ; theſe two toge- 
ther confiſt, according to Ptolemy, of 15, 
Tychbo 17, and Mr, Flamfleed 50 fiars. 

White Eagle, an order of knighthood in- 
ſtituted in 1325, by Uladiſlavs, king of Po- 
land, on the marriage of his ſon Cofimir, 
with a daughter of the great duke of Litbu- 
ania ; the knights of this order wore a gold 
chain on the breaſt, to which hung a filver 
eagle crowned,” a 

Black Eagle, was an order of the fame 

| kind inſtituted in 1901, by the elector of 

Brandes burgb, on his being crowned King of 
Pruſſia, 78 

Eog e's Stone, in Natural Hiftory, (called 

| alle aztites) a ſtone ſometimes found in the 

neſt of an eagle, very much famed for for- 
warding or preventing the delivery of Wo- 
men in labour, being applied above or bc- 
low the womb. b 

EA'GLET (s.) a young or chicken eagle, 
whether cock or hen. 


is the fiſth letter in he alphabet, and the 
E. ſecond vowel ; Grammarians generally 
2 | = V * 2 5 4 . . . 4 
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EA'LDERMAN (S.) an old Sexe name for 
nobleman er carl PR 
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EAR | 
TAN or YEAN (v.) to lamb, or bring forth 
young, like an ewe-ſheep. 


EAR (S.) in Anatomy, the organ of hearing, 


or that member by which we receive and 
diſt.nguiſh ſounds ; in Mufch, it is the ſen- 
ſation and reflection, whereby we perceive 
and judge of harmony; in Beten, it is a 
long cluſter of flowers or ſeeds produced by 
certain plants, as wheat, rye, lavender, &c. 
EAR {V.) to grow into grain at the end of a 
© ftalk, as wheat, barley, &c. | 
EARL (S.) a degree of nobility next below a 
'  marqueſs, and above a viſcount ; among the 
Saxen, it was the next title to adeling or 


prince; and is the moſt antient title of any 


of the peerage. * 
© Earl Marſhal, was formerly an officer of 

great dixnity, and had ſeveral courts ur der 
his juriſdiction, and has ſtill ſome prehemi- 
nence in the court of Marſbaſlſea, where be 
fits as judge of all crimes committed wither 
the verge of the court; he is alſo head ol, 
the college of arms, or herald's office. 

EA'RLDOM (S.) the eſtate or dominions be- 
longing to an earl, 

EA*RLINESS s.) the being ſoon, betimes, firſt, 

or at the beginning of a thing. 4 

EARLY (Part.) ſoon, betimes, at the begin» 
ning. N 

EARN (v.) to procure, obtain, or get by la- 

dour or work; alſo to be moved at, or to 
have pity or compaſſion upon one in miſery. 


EA'RNEST A.) vigorous, diligent, eager, fire. 
© nuous, of particular concern or value. 
EA'RNEST (S.) the pledge or token that a 
_ Perſon leaves in money, &c. to confirm an 
agreement or contract. N | 
EA'R-RING (S,) See Pendant, | 
EARTH (8.) that part of the creation that 


- 


we commonly live upon, and that produces 
corn, fruit, trees, flowers, &. and in the 

waulgar Philoſophy, is called one of the four 
elements that goes to the compoſition of 


every material being; with the Chymifs, it | 


is the laſt of their five principles, and is ge- 
nerally underſtood to be caput mortuum, 
or — in which no virtue, ſpirit, ſalt, æc. 
1s let. | 

EARTH (V.) in the Hunting Language; is to 
hide or burrough in the ground, as a badger, 
fox, rabbet, &c. does, | | 

EARTHEN (A.) made or compoſed of clay 
or earth, like potters ware, as pans, bricks, / 
tiles, &c. 

EA'RTHING (S.) with the Gordeners, is to 
cover trees, plants, &c, with earth; alſo the 
lodging of hiding of a badger, fox, &c, 

EFARTHLY or EA'RTHY {A.) of or be- 


longing to the earth; and M.tapborically, it | 


is meant of thoſe ver ſons, whoſe minds and 
diſpoſitions are wholly ſet upon the things of 
this world and life, without having any re- 
- ard of thoveght of another, 
EA'RTHQU AKE S.) a very ſhort agitation 
or ſhaking of ſome place or part of ths 


EAS 
earth, attended with a great noiſe like thun 
der, and frequently an irrupt on of water, 
ſmaak, fire, wind, &c. alſo the dividing or 
falling in of the earth, by which meaos fre- 
quently whole cities have been ſwallowed up 
and deſtroyed. | 

EAR WAX (S.) a thick, viſcous, bitter ſub- 
ſtance lying in the outer paſſage cf the ear. 

EA'R-WIG (S.] a very nimble inſet of a 

particular texture, ſo 'compoſed, that by its 
capacity of turning ar twining, it is capa- 
ble of getting into very difficult places, and 
is therefore dangerous to come near perſons 
ears, - for fear cf getting into them, and 
thereby doing much irjury, 

EASE (S.) reft, quiet, ſatisfaction, pleaſure, a 
ceſſation from labour, fatigue, or trouble, 
EASE (V.) to take away trouble, pain or dif- 
ficulty ; to affift, help, looſe, Nlacken or te- 
lieve the fick or diſtreſſed, pained or over- 
burdened with any trouble or incumbrarge. 

EA/SEL (S.) an inftrumeat that painters ſet 
their pictures on, for the better and more 
ready performance cf their work, 

EA'SEMENT S.) aſſiſtance, comfort, ſup- 
port; alſo the permiſſion of one neighbour - 
to another to go thro” his ground, make a 
drain, &c. 

EA'SILY (Part.) that may be done with very 
little trouble or labour; alſo to move or go 
ſlowly or gently. 

EA'SINESS (S.) gentleneſs, affability or ſweet - 
neſs of diſpoſition, contentednefſ* or ſatistac- 
tion; alſo the readineſs or little trouble any 
thing may be done with, 

EAST (S.) in Aftronomy, Geography, Cc. one 
of the four cardinal points of the horizon, 
or that wherein the prime vertical interſets 
that quarter of the horizon the ſun riſes in 3 
the church retains the cuſtom of turning to 
the eoft at repeating the creed, or articles of 
the Chriſtian faith, in remembrance of 
Chriſt's rifing, or being born in the eaſtern 
part of the world, : 

EA'STBORN (S.) in S e, ſeated near the 
ſea, and noted for the birds called wheat- 
cats, which are caught here in great num- 
bers; diſtant from London 52 computed, and 
62 meaſured miles. 

EA'STER (S.) a feaſt obſerved by the church 
in commemoration of our Saviour's refur- 
rection; it is held on the firſt Sunday after 
the fu'l moon following the 21ſt of March, 
that is, the Sunday tol'owing the firſt full 
moon after the vernal equinex, The primi- 
tive church was vaſtly divided about the ce- 
lebrating this feſtival ; ſome contending that 
as the fact was paſt, the time ought to be 
fixed; the others, that as the Jew! piſl- 
over was in ccmmemoration of a paſt fact, 
and yet as God had appointed the time of 
obſervation to be moveable, this feaſt, which 
we obſerve inſtead of that, ought to be 
moveable alſo, and keep even time with the 


cu paſſover, Sc. 
2 7 EASTERN 


EBO 


EA'STERN (A.) any thing that belongs to the 
eaſt, whether money, people, language, &c. 
EA'ST. GRINSTED (S.) in S, is a good 
town, with a market weekly on Thurſday ; 
it is a corporation, governed by a bailiff and 
his brethren, ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and hath the affizes for the county 
© uſually kept here; in this town is an hoſpi- 
tal, built by Robert S:ckwille, earl of Dorſet, 


for 31 poor people, which is endowed with 


33ol. per Amin 25 computed, and 29 
meaſured miles diftant from Londen, | 
EA'STLOW (S.) in Cornwall, is an ancient 
borough and port. town, but claims its pre- 
ſent privileges by letters patents bearing date 
January 8, 1587, which calls them by the 
name of a mayor and burgeſſes, whoſe 
number is nine, one of which is always to 
be mayor, and to have power alſo to chuſe 
a recorder, &c, It returns two members to 


r 
h urges and ſteemen; the town conſiſts of 
ut 200 houſes, and the market is weekly 
on Saturday, of which the corporation has 
the toll; here is a poor battery kept up with 
four guns, 'a pariſh church and a chapel ; it 
is diſtant, from London 135 computed, and 
232 meaſured miles, 

EA'SY (A.) contented, ſoon. pleaſed ; alſo any 
thing that may be done with little trouble or 
pains- taking. . 

EAT V.) to ſwallow food in order to pre- 
ſerve life; and Merapborically, to deſtroy, 
tyrannize over, or devour. 

- EA'TABLE (A.) any thing fit for food, or 

that may he eaten. 

EA'TON-COLLEGE (S.) in Buckingbampbire, 
on the Thame, ove:-againſt Windſor, is a 
moſt noble ſtructure, and has a famous 
ſchool founded by king Henry VT. 

EAVES (S.) the edges or ends of the covering 
of a houſe or building that projects beyond 
the walls, to throw eff the rain, &c. that 
falls upon it; from whence thoſe over buſy 


and curious perſons that ſtand at windows, 
doors, &c. to liſten to, or hear what is ſaid| 


within doors, are called eaves- droppers. 

EBB.(S.) the going out of the tide; alſo the 

decay of, trade or waſting of any thing, 

EBB.(V.) to waſte, decay, grow leſs, or go 

don as the tide does, 

E'BIONITES (S.) a ſect of hereticks, who 
roſe in the very beginning of the church; 
they are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds ; the 

one believed, that Jeſas Chriſt was born of 
a virg n, and all the other parts of_the Chriſ- 
tian religion, but added the Jewiſp ceremo 
nies to it; ard the others believed him to 
be born after the manner of other men, and 
denied his divinity. 

E RHONV (S.) a wood brought from the Ladies, 
very hard and heavy, and taking a very fine 


poliſh; it is commonly red, black or green, 


of which the black is generally moſt eſteem- 
ed, valued or prized, 


liament, who are choſe by the mayor, 


ECC 


'EBRI'ETY (S.) drunkenneſs, a delighting in 
liquor to exceſs. - , 

EBULLVTION (S.) any great agitation of l. 
quid bodies, ſometimes called boiling or bub. 
bling, occaſioned by ſetting the liquid upon 
the fire; with the Chai, it is an effer- 
veſcence, commotion or ſtruggle arifing from 
the mixture of acids and alkalies together, 

ECCATHA'/RTICKS (S.) purging medicines, 
or thoſe that cleanſe the ſtomach, guts and 
blood of whatever is vitious, heterogeneous 
and hurtful, by throwing it into the com- 
mon ſewer of the guts, and voiding it by 


ſiege. 

ECCENTRICITY (S.) in Geometry, the dif. 
tance between the centres of two circles or 
ſpheres, which have not the ſame centre ; 
alſo the 2 between the centre and ſo- 
cus of an ellipſis; in the old Afronomy, it is 
the diſtance of the centre of a planet from 
the centre of the earth ; in the a Afro. 
romy, it is the diſtance of the centre of the 
orbit of a planet from the ſun. 

Double Eccentricity, the diſtance between 
the two foci of an ellipſis. 

ECCE/NTRICE (A.) in Geometry, is applied 
to two circles, which have not the ſame 
centre, and therefore are not parallel. 
© Eccentrick Place of a Planet, the place 
where it is ſeen from the, ſun, | 

Eccentrick Circk, in the Prolemaick Syftem, 
was the orbit a planet was ſuppoſed te de- 
ſcribe round the earth. | 

Ectentrick Equation, in the old Aftronony, 
the difference between a planet's real and 

apparent place, 

E'CCHO or ECHO (S.) the reflection of the 
voice or other ſounds from woods, rocks or 
hollow places; and in Mufich, it is the re- 
peating ſome part of the ſtrain over again in 
a very low or ſoft tone; by the Poets, it is 
feigned to be an airy nymph. 

E'CCLESHAL (S.) in Staffordfbire, a ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Friday, and 
chiefly for pedlary wares ; diſtant from Los- 
don 110 computed, and 136 meaſured miles. 

ECCLESIA'STES (S.) one of the canonical 
books of the Old Teſtament, generally al- 
lowed to be wrote by Soloman, king of Iſracl, 
towards the latter end of his life, after ha- 
ving thoroughly experienced the vanity of 
worldly grandeur and pleaſures ; and ex- 
preſſing a deteſtation of his follies, by a re- 
cantation of his erroneous practices, con- 
cludes with exhorting to fear God, and keep 
his commandments, that being the whole 
duty of man, The caſuiſts have raiſed a 
mighty buſtle, whether Solomon was, or 
could be ſaved ; and others. have ſcrupled 
the owning the book to be canonical ; o- 
thers, that he was not the author, &c. but 
all theſe niceties, as they only ſerve to raiſe 
ſcruples in weak minds, are here omitted. 
The Fews call this book Cobelerb, or ſhe who 


| convenes the aſſembly, or ſhe who ſpeaks in 
publick ; 
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- E'CCLESTON ($.) in Laacaſbire, is a mar- 


8 1 
ECHO METER (s.) in Mufick, a ſcale ſerving 


ECL 
-publick ; but both the Greek and ro 
church Ecclefiaftes, or the orator. 
ECCLESIA/STICAL (A.) ſomething belong- 
ing to a church, or religious affair, 
ECCLESIA/STICK (s.) a perſon ſet apart for 
the performance of religious matters, 2 cler- 
man or prieſt. 
FCCLESIA/STICUS ($.) an apocryphal book 
in the Old Teſtament, compoſtd by Jeſu: 


the ſon of Sirach, containing many excel-|. 


lent moral precepts and obſervations. 


ket-town, diſtant from London 154 com- 
ted, and 192 meaſured miles. « 

E'CCOPE (S.) in Surgery, is the cutting off 
any member or part of the body. 

ECHE or EKE (V.) to enlarge, add to, or 
help out a thing, by bordering it, &c. 

E'CHINUS (s.) a member at the bottom of 
the Josie, Corinthian and Compoſite capitals ; 
and from its circular form alſo called quarter 
round, and egg and anchor, from its having 
thoſe things uſually carved upon it 3 in Bo- 
tany, any plant that is prickly like an hedge- 
hog, 


to meaſure the length or duration, and ratio 
of ſounds. 
ECHYMO'SIS (S.) a diſeaſe of the eyes, where- 
in the blood being by ſome violent means 
extravaſated, lies between the cutis and fleſh 
or muſcles, without any figns of a wound, 
ECLAIRCI'SSEMENT (S.) an unfolding, ex- 
plaining, ſhewing, or declaring. 
ECLE'CTICK (S.) an epithet applied to thoſe 
philoſophers who did not adhere to any par- 


\ to be eclipſed on the weſt fide of its face or 
ECLVPSE (V.) to obſcure, darken, make 
ECLTIPSIS IS.) a figure in Grammar, whereby 
ECLIPTICE (A.) belonging to an eclipſe. | 


ticular, but picked out of all ſyſtems, that 
which they thought beſt, or approved an 
liked moſt. 


ECLI'PSE (S,) a privation of the fon's light] ECLYPTICK (s.) in Afronony, a great circle 


from the earth or moon, by the interpoſition 
of ſome opake body between them and the 
fun, or between them and the eye ; the firſt 
kind, (tho* by a vulgar error) is called an 
eclipſe of the ſun, becauſe it is the earth and 
not the ſun, that is deprived of light; the 
other an eclipſe of the moon. The ancients 
locked upon eclipſes, as preſages of the moſt 
fad diſaſters ; upon which account they ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſtudy called aſtrology, 

The duration of an Eclipſe, is the time 
between its immer ſion and emerfion ; the 
immer ſion is the time the diſk of the body e- 
c'ipſed begins to be bid ; the emerfion is v 
it begins to re- appear, or come out again. 

An E.lipſe of the Sun, is occaſioned by a 
qiametrical interpoſition of the moon be- 
tween the ſun and earth, 

An Eclipſe of the Moon, is occafioned 
a diametrical oppoſition of the earth betwee 
the ſun and moon. 


2 of the ſun happen only at t 
time o 


new moon, and «c/:pſes of the moo 
only at the time of the full moon, and not a 
every new and full moon, by reaſon of the 
obliquity of the moon's way, with reſpe& 


* 


E'CLOGUE (S.) a paſtoral, or poetical com- 


„Ee 


to the ſun; but only in thoſe new and full 
moons which happen in, or very near the 
nodes, —Eclipſer, as to their kinds, are either 
total, partial, or annular ; Total is when the 
| whole diſk of the body eclipſed is deprived 
of light: Partial, when only part is dark- 
ned: Annular, relates only to eclipſes of the 
ſun, and happens when the moon being in 
her apogee, appears much leſs than the ſun, 
which is moſt ſenſible, when he is in his peri- 
gee ; the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not reach- 
ing the earth, ſhe becomes in a central con- 
junction with the ſun ; but not being able to 
cover his diſk, his whole limb or edge ap 
like a lucid ring. Between an eclipſe of the 
ſun and moon there are ſeveral remarkable 
differences; 1. The moon really loſes her 
light, and is obſcured for want of the illu- 
mination of the ſun ; but the ſun does not 
ſuffer any loſs of light, only we are deprived 
of it, 2. The moon's eclipſe is not only 
real, but univerſal, and appears always in the 
ſame quantity on every part of the earth's 
ſuperficies, where it is viſible ; but the fan's 
eclipſe is varied, and is greater, leſſer, or 
not at all, according to the ſeveral parts it is 
beheld from. 3. The moon always begins 
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body, and the ſun on the eaſt fide. 
render leſs valuable, &. 
a word is wanting in a ſentence. 


Ecliptick Bounds, a ſpace about 15 degrees 
from the nodes of the ecliptick, within 
which, if the moon be at the time of her 
oppoſition to, or conjunction with the ſun, 
there may be an eclipſe. 


on the ſphere of the world, deſcribed by the 
centre of the ſun in its annual progreſs ; it 
is alſo called the ſun's orbit and ſun's way, 
becauſe he never deviates from it in his an- 
nual motion from eaſt to weſt ; it is placed 
obliquely to the equator, making an angle 
with it of 23* 3o/, and cutting it into two 
equal parts in the points Aries and Libra; it 
is named ec/iprick, becauſe all eclipſes happen 
in or near the nodes or interſections of the 
ecliptick ; The north or aſcending node is 
called the dragon's bead, the ſouth or de- 
ſcending node the dragon's tail. 


poſition, wherein ſhepherds are introduced 
converſing together, ſuch as Yirgis Buce- 
licks, and Tbeocritus's Idyl's, which two words 
fignified originally the ſame thing; but cuſ- 
tom has made a diſtinQtion between them, 
intitling thoſe pieces ec/ogver, wherein ſhep- 
herds are introduced ſpeaking, and calling 
thoſe idy/ls, which are wrote in a plain, 
fimple, natural tile, without any ſhepherds 
in them, Eclogue is alſo applied to other 

ieces beſide poetry, and Hgnifies exr1ra# or 
— W 
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FCPHONP/MA {S.) a ſudden breaking out of 

tze voice into interjettional or imperfect 

Mins, through ſome ſudden fright, or 
furprize of any kind, in which much more 
is intended than expi eſſed. 

" ECPHRA'/CTICKS (S.) medicines which have 
the faculty of opening the veſſels, and clear- 
ing away obſtructions. 

F'CSTASY (S.) a ſudden or violent breaking 
ont of the paſſions, which ſometimes throw 
the perſons into a ſwoon or trance, ſometimes 
into violent weepings or rejoicings, &c. 

* ECSTA'TICAL (A.) ſomething produced by, 

or belonging to an ecſtaſy, 

© ECTHE'SIS (S.) a confeffion of faith publiſh'd 
in 639 by the emperor Heraclius, which al- 
lowed of but one will in Chriſt. 

E'CTYPE (S.) a copy, imitation, or counter- 
feit of a thing. 

© ECVSSO'N (S.) in Heraldry, a fur-ſcutcheon, 
or ſittle eſcutcheon. 

EDDISH (S.) the latter paſture, or that graſs 
. which comes aſter mowing or reaping, 
© EDDY S.) is when the water in any place 
runs back contrary to the motion of the tide, 

ard falls into the current again. 

Ed.y Vater, with Sailors, the ſame with 

a 10 ter. 

EDEN S.) the garden of, or terreſtrial para- 
diſe, the place where our firſt parents dwelt 
before their fall; alſo any place of great de- 
Iight and pleaſantoeſs. 

EDGE S) the extremity or outfide of a thing; 
a> the (harp fide of any cutting inftrument. 

© EDGE (V) to border, or put ſomething round 

or about the extremities of a thing; alſo to 
give way, or make room. 

- F'DGING S.) a narrow fort of lace ; alſo rows 
of (hrubs or plants placed round garden beds, 
compartments, &c, inſtead of borders, 

E'DGWORTH (S.) in Midd'eſex, a ſmall town 

. whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; about 
10 miles from L:ndon, 

F'DIBLE (A.) that is fit or proper to eat. 
 F'DICT 8) a publick ordinance, law, com- 
med, or decree. | 

EDIFICA'TION (S$) a building up, improve- 
ment, or i-ftrucion, 

FDffick s.) any buiHing, or piece of work 
manſhip in archite dure. 

FEDfFy (V) to improve, benefit, or learn 
from publick or private teaching, eſpecially 
appiied to preaching in the church, &c. 


EDILES (S.) in the Roman Government, ma- | 


giſtrates like our mayors ; there were two 
of them at a time; They had the ſuperin- 
tendance and care of publick and private 
works and buildings, baths, aquæducts, 
bridges, roads, &c, they alſo took cogni- 
zance of weights and meaſures, and regu 
Jated the markets for provifions ; they exa- 
mined com: dies before they were acted, and 
treated the people with games and ſhews at 
their own expence. 


EFF 
or declaring any thing, particularly ſpoken 
of the printing or publiſhing books, 
E'DITOR (S.) the publiſher, declarer, or ma- 
ker of a thing known, reſtrained commonly 
to him who ſets forth or publiſhes a book, 
hy caufing it to be printed. 

E'DMUND S.) a name commonly uſed for 

men, and formerly ſeveral kings were of it ; 
the word fignifies a bleſſed or happy peace. 

E*DUCATE (v.) to inſtru, teach, or bring 

up; to nouriſh or take care of. 

EDUCATION (S.) the bringing vp, and in · 

ſtructing children. 

EDULCORA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 

dulcifying or ſweetening a medicine with 

ſugar z in Chymiftry, it is the freeing a body 
ot its ſalts, after calcination, by frequent 
waſhings in cold water, 

E'DWARD (S.] blefſedneſs of nature, or hap- 

pineſs of diſpoſitiong a name commonly 

uſed for men, and formerly much uſed for 
the kings of England, 

E/DWIN (S.) a happy or ſucceſsful conqueror ; 

like w¾iſe a man's name. 

EEL (S.) a particular ſort of fiſh, that delights 

in ſandy or muddy places, whoſe body is 
very long and round, which, after the ſkin 

is ſtripped off, is very pleaſant eating. 

E'FFABLE (A.) that may be comprehended ſo 

in the mind, as to, be expreſſed in words; 

| whatever is utterable, or capable of beiog 
expreſſed or explained. 

EF FA CE (V.) to deſtroy, blot out, ſpoil, or 
take away, 

EFFE/CT (s.) the conſequence or production 
that follows or comes of the acting of a 
cauſe ; alſo the end or finiſhing of a thing. 

FFE OCT (V.) to perform, do, bring to paſs, 
or put in execution, 

EFFE'/CTIONS (S.) in Geometry, the geome- 

trical conſtructions of problems. 

EFFECTIVE (A.) that performs, acts, or 
produces any thing. | 

FFE'CTOR (S.) he that acts, does, or per- 
forms a thing, 

EFFE CTS (S.) the goods or moveables of 2 
merchant, tradeſman, gentleman, &c. 

EFFE'CTUAL (A.) ſufficient, or powerful 
enough to do what is wanting or neceſſary 
to produce what is required. | 

EFFE'CTUATE (v.) to accompliſh, bring to 
paſs, do or perform. 

EFFE'MINACY or EFFE'MINA TENESS(S.) 
womaniſhnefs, ſofineſs. acting or behaving 
after the manner or like to a woman. 

EFFE'MINATE (A.) ſoft, weak, tender, nice, 
fantaſtical, and womanifh. 

EFFERVE!/SCENCE or EFFERVE'SCENCY 
(S.) a violent motion, or boiling up or over, 
as liquors do by heat; alſo any ſtruggle or 
ebullition of different liquors, or the violent 
agitation that a perſon is in when' enraged, 
or in a paſſion of any ſort. 

EFFICACIOUS (A.) powerful, mighty, able 
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Tr rio (S.) the publiſhing, ſetting forth, 


to do a thing ; alſo fit, proper, or uſeſul. 
| $3 IC, proper, EFFICACY 
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EFFICACY or EFFICA/CIOUSNESS (S.) 
power, ability, ſtrength, fitneſs, propriety, 
uſefulneſs, &c. , 

EFFI'CIENCE or EFFICIENCY (S.) the 
faculty, power, or ability of doing a thing. 
EFFI/CIENT (s.) the producer, actor, or 

cauſe of a thing being done. 

E'FFIGIES ($) the image, likeneſs, or repre- 
ſentation of a perſon. 

FFLA'TION (S.) a belching, or breaking of 
wind upwards. 

EFFLORE/SCENCE or EFFLORE'SCENCY 
(S.) the blowing out like a flower ; the en- 
larging upon a ſubje&, or flouriſhing rheto- 
rically ; alſo the appearance of ſpots in a dif. 


eaſe, 

EFFLU/VIUMS (S.) thoſe ſmall particles of 
matter that fly from off all odorifick bodies, 
and occafion that ſenſation called ſmelling ; 
all thoſe particles that go off from the bodies 
of animals thro? the pores of the ſkin, 

E'FFLUX (S.) a running or flowing out of, or 
from, particularly ſpoke of the action of a 


ſpring. 

E'FFORT (S.) an earneſt endeavour, ſtruggle, 
or attempt to do any thing, 

EFFRO'NTERY (S.) impudence, boldneſs, au- 
daciouſneſs, ſaucineſs, 

EFFU/LGENCE (S.) a ſhining forth, or out, 
in a ſtrong or extraordinary manner, 

EFFU'SION (S.) a- pouring out, a fpilling ; 
the Ancients, in their ſacrifices made V- 
ſons of wine and other liquors, which they 
called libations, 

EFT ($.) a (mall venomous water animal, re- 
ſembling a lizard in ſhape, but much leſs in 
fize, with a very ſmoeth ſkin, 

E'FTSOONS (Part,) frequently, immediately 
afterwards. 

E. G. two letters very frequently put for the 


two Latin words exempli gratia, or for ex-| 


ample, uſed by way of illuſtration of any 
thing that has been affirmed before, 

E'GBERT (S.) a man's name, fignifying in- 
clined to, or a lover of juſtice, _ 

EGE'STION S.) a diſcharging, or evacuating 
of the excrements hy fiege; alſo the paſſage 
of the food out of the ſtomach, after digeſ- 
tion, through the pylorus, into the other 
proper veſſels, 

EGG (S.) the ſeed of all animal creatures, 
that is generally hatched or enlivened by the 
female; but in common it means particularly 
thoſe productions of female fowls that are 
eaten by the human ſpecies, ſuch as hens, 
ducks, geeſe, &c. 

EGG (V.) to ſtir up. ſet on, excite, or pro- 
voke a perſon to do ſomething. 

EOCLANTINE S) ſweet briar. 

EGRE'GIOUS (A.) remarkable, choice, no- 
tonious, excellent, rare, 

E'GREMOND S.)] a borough. town in Cum- 
berland, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, has 
a good market weekly on Saturday ; diſtant 


from London 222 computed, and 237 mea- 
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E'GHAM (S.) in Surrey, a fair large tos 
upon the weſtern road; diſtant from Loadoa 
16 computed, and 20 meaſured miles. g 

E'GRESS or EGRE'SSION (S.) a going 
forth or out of a place. | | 

EGY'/PTIAN (S.) an inhabitant or native of 
the country called Egypt; allo a pretended 
fortune - teller, or roller about the countries. 

EGY'PTIAN (A.) ſomething that grows or 
comes out of the country called Egype, 

EJACULA'TION (S.) a ſhort, ſudden, and 
fervent prayer, upon (ome extraordinary oc- 
cation ; alſo a caſting forth or emitting. 

EJA'CULATORY VESSELS (S.) thoſe veſ- 
ſeis through which the ſeed of an animal is 
emitted in the act of generation. 

EJE'CT (V.) to caſt, throw out, or diſcharge 3 
alſo to turn a perſon out of poſſeſſion, by a 
legal procedure, 

EJE'CTMENT (S.) in Law, the turning a 

on out of poſſeſſion by a regular proceſs. 

EIGHT, EV/GHTEEN, EIGHTY, &c. (8.) 
the cardinal or pofitive numbers, expreſſing 
ſo many fingle or whole things, or parts of 
things, 

EIGHTH, &c. (A.) the ordinal number that 
ſhews at whit diſtance or number of places 
" ſtations a thing is from the beginning of a 
cries, 

EIRENARCHY (S.) the governing by civil 
laws, or in a peaceable way; allo the office 
or power of a juſtice of peace. 

a> > (Part.) this or that, the one or the 
other. 

ELA (S.) the higheſt note in the commoa 
ſcale of muſick. | 

ELA'BORATB (A.) difficult, laborious, re- 
quiring much pains and care. 

ELABORA'TION (S.) the careful and dili- 
gent working any thing with the hands or 
head. 

ELA'BORATORY (S.) a place to work in, 
particularly ſpoken of a chymiſt's work- 
houſe, Where his furnace, ſtills. &c. are built, 

ELA'PSE (V.) to ſlide, move, glide, or pals 
away in an eaſy gentle manner, 

ELA'/PSED (A.)] paſt, gone, flipped away, 
that cannot be recalled, 

ELASTIVCITY (S.) the ſpringy property in 
bodies whereby they reftore themſelves to 
their natural ſtate and figure, which by ſome 
external cauſe had been difturced or al- 
tered, 

ELA'STICK or ELA'STICAL (A.) an epithet 
applied to thoſe bodies, which when remo- 
ved out of their natural ſituation or forms 
endeavour to reſtore themſelves to their firſt 
condition, by means of a certain ſpriagineſs, 
with which they are endowed. 81 

ELA“ TE (V.) to life up, exalt, over - value, or 
make proud. 

ELA “TED (A.) liſted or puffed vp, proud, 
haughty, or over-valuing one's (ef. 

ELA TION (S.) a bricg poffed or lifted up, 


Raughtine s, pride. 4 [ 
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ELBOW s.) the middle part of the are | 


where the bending or joint is. 

E'LBOW-SHAKER (S.) a gameſter, one that 
practiſes dice - playing. 

E'LDERS (S.) among the Fews, were the 
moſt confiderable perſons for age, experience, 
_and wiſdom, who conſtituted the council of 
"the people ; among the primitive Chriftiang, 
thoſe of the firſt rank in the church were 
called elders, It is a name ſtill retained by 
the Preſbyterians, among whom they are 
perſons, who, together with the miniſters, 
inſpe& matters of religion and diſcipline, 
take care of the poor, provide bread, wine, 
c. for the ſacrament, collect money to de 
fray the expences of the congregation, &c. 

E'LDERSHIP (S.) age or the right that 
comes to a perſon for being older by birth, 
or longer ſtanding in an office than another ; 
alſo the office or power of an elder, 

F'/LDEST (S.) the moſt aged, the firſt. born 
child, &c. 

13 (S.) a weman's name, ſignifying 


ELECAMPA'NE (S.) the herb horſe- heal, 
much recommended in caſes of colds, &c. 
ELE'CT (S.) choſen or appointed; and ac- 
cording to ſome ſchemes of divinity, thoſe 
a ons pre- ordained to ſalvation, without 
any regard to their obeying or diſobeying the 
commands or laws of God, from all eter- 
nity, are called the ele, 
ELE'CT (V.) to ſeparate, chooſe, or appoint 
a perſon or thing to or for a certain office or 


purpoſe. 

ELE'CTION ( S.) the chooſing, appointing, 
or ſeparating a perſon or thing to ſome parti- 
cular purpoſe. 

ELE/CTIVE-{ A.) thaſe offices or things that 
are to be executed or done by perſons choſe 
or appointed for that purpoſe. 

ELE'CTOR (S.) a perſon who has a right to 
elect or chooſe a perſon into an office; it is 
alſo applied by way of eminence, to the 
princes of Germany, in whom lies the right 


ELE 


tions as ate made to the confiſtence of 4 
conſerve 

ELEE MO'SYNARY (A.) belonging to alms, 
or victuals, wine, &c, that a perſon cats ot 
drinks at the charge of another, 

ELEGANCE or E'LEGANCY (8.) polite- 
neſs, neatneſs, or curivuſneſs of 
dreſs, work, &c. 

E/LEGANT (A.) fine, neat, curious, delicate, 
eloquent. 

ELE'GIACK (A.) mournful, ſorrowſul, of or 
belonging to an elegy. 

Elepiack Verſes, in Latin Poetry, vet ſes 
that are alternately hexameters and penta- 
meters. 

E'LEGY (S.) a mournſul or forrowful poem 
made upon the death of ſome friend or fa- 
vourite, 

ELEME'NTARY (A.) that belongs to the be. 
ginning or ſeeds of things, or introductions to 
arts or ſciences, 

ELEMENTS (S.) the firſt principles or ingre- 
dients whereof bodies are compoſed, and into 
which they may be again reſolved ; they are 
conceived to be fimple and homogeneous ; : 
the chymiſts divide elements into earth, which 


* 


they call caput mortuum, water, which they 


call phlegm, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury ; 
alſo the rudiments, beginnings, or principles 
of arts and ſciences. 

E'LEMY (s.) a tranfparent refin, by ſome 
called a gum, of a whitiſh colour intermixed 
with yellow, which makes it reſemble wax, 
a pretty briſk bitter, though not diſagreeable 
taſte, and a ſmell ſomewhat like fennel, 

ELE/NCHUS (S.) the argument, heads, or 
contents of a treatiſe z in Logrch, it fignifics 
a ſophiſm or fallacious argument, which ap- 
pears like a juſt one, 

E'LEPHANT (S.) the largeſt of all four footed 
beaſts ; he is very ſtrong, docile, cunning, 
faithful, nimble, and ſo ſagacious, that he 
is reported to do many things that might be 
ſuppoſed to be far beyond the capacity of a 
brute ; he is fo gentle and mild, that the 


of electing an emperor z they are all fove- 
reign princes in their own dominion, and 
are nine in number, 

ELE'CTORAL (A.) belonging or appertaining 

— a prince called an eleQor. h 
ORATE (S.) the dignity, govern- 

| Dn as territory of an elector or prince of 
the German empire. 

ELE'CTORESS (S.) the wife of an elector, 
or prince of the empire of Germany, 

ELE'CTRICAL (A.) a word applied to thoſe 

bodies which attract or draw other lighter 
bodies to themſelves, 

ELECTRICITY S.) that force or property 
in ſome bodies, whereby they attract or draw 
other little bodies to themſelves ; it differs 
from magnetiſm in this, that the latter only 
relates to the attracting of iron; whereas the 
former takes in moſt kinds of bodies, 


weakeſt and moſt tame animals may play be- 
fore him without danger, and he never fights 
any thing unleſs provoked : He will kill a 
hot ſe with one blow of his trunk, which is 2 
long cartilaginous tube, hanging between his 
teeth, with which he feeds himſelf ; he has 
two large teeth, one ſtanding out on each 
fide his trunk, of which ths ivory ſo much 
uſed and valued is made, eſpecially tor toys; he 
does not eat fleſh, but lives on graſs or herbs. 
ELEPHANTIASIS (S.) a kind of leproſy, 
which cauſes the arms and legs to ſwell 
much, and grow very hard, and the ſkin 

| become very rough and wrinkled, 
ELEPHA'NTINE (A.) relating or belonging 

to an elephant, 

Elephantine Bocki among the old Remans, 
were certain books of ivory, wherein the 
proceedings of the ſenate, ſuch as edits, de · 


ELE'CTUARY {S.) ſuch medicinal compoſi- | 


&c, were recorded, 
IRON TLEVATE 
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and nearly the ſhipe of a mule, but its ſnout 
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F'LEVATE (V.) to lift up, to raiſe or make 
chearful, to advance. 


5, 
ELEVATED (A.) raiſed, advanced, made 


briſk or chearful ; and ſometimes ſpoke of a 

perſon that has drank a little too freely. 

ELEVA/TION (S.) a raifing or liſting up, 
height or altitude; in aflronomy, the elewa. 
tion of the pole at any place, is the altitude 
thefeof above the horizon, and is always 
equal to the latitude of the place; or it 1» 
an arch of the meridian intercepted between 
the pole and the horizon, and the difference 
between this and a quadrant is the elevation 
of the equator, In ArchiteFure, elevation fig 
nifies the ſcenography, or perſpective view 
of a building; it is alfo uſed for the ortho- 
graphy, or plan of the'front of a building, 
by workmen vulgarly called the upright ol 
the building ; in the Rmiſb Religion, it figni- 
fies the raifing or liſting up the hoſt at maſs, 
that the people may adore it, the prieſt who 
does it, having firſt conſecrated, and paid 

his adoration to it himſelf, 

Elevation of a Star, is an arch of the ver 
tical circle intercepted between it and the 
horizon, 

Elevation of the Equator, is an arch of the 
meridian (leſs than a quadrant) intercepted 
between the equator and the horizon of a 

ace, 

pf Angle of Elevation, in Mechanicks, is the 

angle the line of direction of a projectile 

makes with the horizon, 

Elevation of a Piece of Ordnance, in Gun- 

nery, is the angle which the chiſe or axis of 

its bore makes with the horizon. 

ELEVA'TOR (S.) a perſon or thing that raiſes 
or lifts up another ; alſo the name of ſeveral 
muſcles which lift up the part they are fixed 
to, 

ELF (S.) a fpright, hobgoblin, or fairy ; an 
imaginary being that the ignorance, ſuperſti- 
tion and defign of former times created, and 
which the vulgar ſtill retain ſome opinion 
of, to frighten children with. 

E'LHAM cr HE'LHAM (S.) in Kent, whoſe 
market is weekly on Monday: diſtant from 
London 58 computed, and 62 meaſured miles, 

E'LIGIBLE (A.) proper or fit to te choſe, 
done or performed. 

ELVSION (S.) a ſtriking off or daſhing ou? ; 

ſo in Grammar it means the cutting off a 
vowel at the end of a verſe, &c. 

ELIXA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, a gentle boil. 
ing any thing in a liquor, in order to ex- 
tract its virtue, or diminiſh its ſtrength, 

ELIXIR (S.) in Pharmacy, à medicine made 
by the infufton of feveral ingredients in a 
proper, ſtrong, or ſpirituous liquor or men- 
ſtruum. a 8 

ELK S.) a wild beaſt ſound in Muſrevy, Stve- 
den, and Pr: ſſiz, but moſt commonly in Ca- 
nada and North America; it is about the ſize, 
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and has a large horn called a ramage, that 
weighs three or four hundred weight, for the 
ſake of which, and-its ſkin, it is frequently 
hunted and killed, 

ELL (S.) 2 meaſure of length that in Eng/1nd 
is one yard and a quarter, or three feet nine 
inches; in France, one yard anda half; and 
in Holland, three quarters of a yard Erglifh, 

ELLESMERE (8) in Shropfoire, fituate on 
the fide of a large meer or water, whoſe 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from 
wen 127 computed, and 144 meaſurcd 
miles. 

ELLVPSIS (S.) one of the conick ſections, 
vulgarly, tho“ falſely, called an oval; alfo a 
figure in Rbetorick and in Grammar, whereby 
ſomething is left out, and muſt be under- 
ſtood to be expreſfed or ſupplied, 

ELLIPTICAL (A.) of or belonging to an el- 
lipfis, in an oval or egg-like form. 

Elliptical Compaſſes, a mathematical in- 
ſtrument which deſcribes an ellipfis with one 
ſweep, and with as much eafe as a common 
pair of compaſſes does a circle. 

Elliptical Conoid, a ſolid commonly called 
a ſpheroid. 

ELM (S.) a well-known timber-tree that 
grows very large, the planks whereof are 
much uſed in mining, &c. 

ELOCU'TION (S.) utterance, or delivery in 
ſpeaking, and generally means a free, ready, 
and rhetorical manner of declaiming upon 
ny ſubject. 

E'LOGY (S.) a confirmation of a perſon's 
good. character, an oration commonly in 
praiſe of a perſon, uſually pronounced at the 
funeral or commemoration of ſome 'great 
man that is dead. 

ELO'NGCATE v.) to remove or carry a great 

way off. 

ELONGA'TION (S.) the receding or & greſſing 

of a planet from the ſun, with reſpect to an 

eye placed upon the earth. | 

ELO/PE (V.) to go away private'y, to with. 

draw clandeſtinely like an advultreſs, who 

leaves her huſband and family illegally, and 
lives with another man. 

ELO'PEMENT (S.) a private or clandeſtine 

withdrawing one's ſelf from the ſettled or 

ordinary habitation of a perſon, particularly 
that of a woman's leaving her huſband and 
family, for which the law puniſhes her with 
loſs of dower and maintenance from her 

huſband. , 

E'LOQUENCE or E'LOQUENTNESS (S.) 

the natural gift or acquired art of ſpeaking 

pertinently or gracefully to a pubſick audience. 

— Part.) contrarily, other wiſe, before, al- 

ready. 

ELU'CIDATE (V.) to enlizhten, make clear, 

plain, apparent, or eaſy to be underſtood. 

ELUCIDA'/TION (S.) the clearing up diffi- 

culties, the commenting upon or explaining 

obſcure paſſages in an au Hor, or the demon- 
firating difficult probleme. | 


is bigger ; it has a hort tail and cloven ſeet, 


| 
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ELUCUBRA'TION (S.) the ſtudying, writing, 
or compoſing in the night-time, or by can- 
dle-light. 
ELU/DE (V.) to divert, put afide, ward off, or 
avoid any impending dangers that threaten 
a perſon, 
ELVES (S.) imaginary beings with which wo- 
men frighten froward children, under the 
dreadful names of fairies, raw-head and 
bloody-bones, &c. 
ELU'SIVE or ELUSORY (A.) that tends to 
or helps forward the waving, avoiding, put- 
ting off, or ſhifting a thing. 
ELV (S.) in Cambridgeſbire, is a large town, 
but neither populous nor beautiful; its mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday ; it is ſometimes 
called a city, and is a biſhop's ſee, but js 
unheal:hy, although it ſtands upon a rifing 
ground, occaſioned by the fens ; it is ſur- 
rounded by the Oaſe, and other ſtreams, fo 
that it is commonly called the Iſle of Ey : 
Its principal glory is its cathedral ; it had 
formerly the privileges of a county palatine, 
but they are now taken away ; diſtant from 
London 57 computed, and 69 meaſured miles, 
ELY'SIAN FIELDS (S.) in the Heathen My- 
thology, a place imagined to be ſtored with 
woods, groves, rivers, and other delightfu! 
ſcenes, whither the ſouls of the good were 
ſuppoſed to go after this life. 
EMACERA'TION S.)] waſting, pining, de 
caying ; alſo ſoaking, ſteeping, or ſouſing 
fleſh, fiſh, &c. 
EMA'CIATE or EMA'CERATE (V.) to de- 
cay, Waite, or mike lean, 
EMA'CULATE (V.) to purge, purify, cleanſe, 
beautify, or take out ſpots. 
EMANA'YTION (S.) a flowing, darting, pro- 
ceeding or iſſuing out of or from a thing. 
EMANA'TIVE (A. that flows, iſſues, oi 
proceeds from another, a 
EM 4'NCIPATE V. among the Romans, was 
to free a ſon from the juriſdiction of his fa- 


ther. . 
EMANCIPA'”TION(S.) among the c, Romans, 
was the ſetting a ſor» free, or exempting 
him from ſubjection to his father, whereby 
he became his own maſter, and whatever 
effects he thenceforth . ſhould obtain, were 
his ſole property, whereas before hs faiher 
had a title to them. 
EMA'SCULATE (V.) to weaken or deſtroy 
the ſtrength of any male creature, whether 
it be by gelding, too free uſe, &c, 
EMASCULA'TION (S.) a gelding, or caſ. 

trating. 
EMAU'X DE L' ESC (S.) in Heraldry, the 

metal and colour of an eſcutcheon, 

EMBA'LE (V.) to encloſe or make up goods 
into packs or parcels called bales. 
EMBA'LM (V.) to preſerve a de:d body from 
corruption, by perfuming and anointing it 
with odoriferous ſpices, drugs, oils, &c. 
EMBARCADE'RE (S.) a term uſed in Ame- 

rita, fignifying a place which ſerves as a port 
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to ſome confiderable place farther within lind. 

EMBA'RGO (S.) a prohibition given by prin- 
ces to merchant- ſhips, whereby they are ſor- 
bid to enter into, or go out of certain ports, 
at leaſt for a certain time, 

EMBA'RK V.) to go aboard a ſhip in order to 

go a voyage; alſo to enter one's ſelf into any 

undertaking or defign, to become a partner 
with others. | 

EMBA/RKING or EMBARKA'TION. (s.) 

the going a ſhip-board to proſecute a voyage; 

the entering upon or commencing a party in 

a project, deſign, &c. 

EMBA'RRAS (V.) to perplex, trouble, or 

render any affair obſcure or difficult, 

EMBA'RRASMENT (S.) a clog, hindrance, 

perplexity, encumbrance, &c, 

EMBA'SSADOR (S.) the publick miniſter of 

a king or republick ſent from one court to 

negotiate ſtate bufineſs at another. 

E'MBASSAGE or E'MBASSY (S.) the com- 

miſſion, power, authority, errand, or buũ - 

- ne's of an embaſſador. 

EMBA'TTLE (V.) to put in array, or in or- 
der for battle z ſpoken of an efcutcheon, it 
is when the out-line of an ordinary teſem- 
bles the battlement of walls, 

EMBA TTLEDNA.) in Heraldry, is when the 
edge of an ordinary looks like the battle- 
ments of a caſtle, 

EMBE'LLISH (V.) to adorn, beautify, orna- 
ment, or ſet off, 

EMBE'LLISHMENT (S.) an ornament, ſet- 

ting off, or beautifying. 

E'MBER-DAYS or WEEKS (S.) Wedneſday, 
Friday and Saturday after Qyadragefima Sun- 
day, I bitſuntide, Holyrood- day in September, 
and St. Lucy's-day in December; it is on the 
Sundays after theſe days, that the canon-law 
appoints the ſolemn ordination of prieſts and 
deacons, though the biſhops may, if they 
pleaſe, perform that office on any other Sun- 
day or holiday, - 5 

E'MBERS (S.] wood or coals half burnt, 
ſometimes called cinders. 

EMBE'ZLE or EMBE'ZZLE (V.) to waſte, 
ſpoil, deſtroy, or ſteal privately, 

EMBLEM (S.) an hieroglyphical device to re- 
preſent ſome hiſtory or moral inſtrution by. 

EMBLEMA'TICAL or EMBLEMA'TICK 

(A.) after the form or manner of an em- 

blem or riddle, in a hidden manner of ex- 

preſſion. 

E'MBLEMENTS (S.) ſtriaiy ſpeaking, fig · 
nify the profits of lands ſown, though it is 
ſometimes uſed fur thoſe growing naturally, 
as grals, &c, 

E'MBOLISM (S.) in Chronology, was an inter- 
calation uſed by the Greeks to make the lunar 
year, which was but 354 days, equal to the 
folar, which was 365 days, 

E/MBOLUS (s.) che piſton or ſucker of 2 
pump or ſyringe. . 

EMBO'SS (V.) to beantify with embroidery, 
or work raiſed above the cloth or june. 


| 


EMBROIDERY ($.) the work of an em- 


EME 
either in fille, filver, &c, in Hunting, it is 
chafing a deer into a thicket, 
EMBO'/SSING (S.) the art of making figures 
in relievo, whether it be by caſting in me- 
tal, or by embroidering, or carving upon 
cloth, wood, ſtone, c. ſo that the device 
may he protuberant from the plane upon 
which it is performed. 
EMBO WEL. (V.) to cut up and take out the 
bowels or inwards of any creature whatever. 
EMBRA'CE (V.) to encircle or encloſe one 
perſon in the arms of another, and is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be an act that expreſſes 
the higheſt degree of love and affection, and 
ſometimes a ſure mark of treachery. 
EMBRA'SSURE (S.) in Architecture, is the 
widening for a gap, or opening for a door or 
window on the infide of the wall, that the 
door or caſement may have the greater play, 
and that the light may come in the better ; 
in Fortification, it is a hole or aperture thro 
which a cannon is pointed, 
EMBROCA'TION (S.) a ſoaking or ſteeping 
in ſome liquid matter; in Pharmacy, it is a 
ſort of gentle fomentation, in which the 
warm liquor diftils very ſlowly, drop by drop, 
upon the part of the body to be fomented ; 
or it is the applying of cloths dipt in oil, 
vinegar, &c. to aſſwage an affected part. 
EMBROIL DER (V.) to adorn filk or cloth 
with figures, or devices, wrought with a nee- 
dle in gold, filver, &c. 
EMBROVDERER (S.) one who works devi- 
ces with a needle upon filk or cloth. 


broiderer. 

EMBROTL (V.) to kindle the coals of diſſen- 
fion, to ſet people at variance, to excite 
quarrels, confuſion, and diſorder. 

E'MBYRO (s.) the ſœtu in the womb as ſoon 
as it receives the viſible form of a child; alfe 
any thing that is in projection, but not 
brought to perſection, is ſaid to be in mbH 

EMBRYO'TOMY (S, | the difſeQing of a ſc 
tus or child brought forth before its due time. 

EMBRYU'LCUS (S.) an inftrument uſed by 
men- midwives to extract the bones of an 
embryo or dead child out of the whmb. 

EME'NDALIS (S.) a term uſed in the accompts 
of the Inner. Temple, for what they ha ve in 
ſtock or bank. 

EMENDA'TION (s.) correQing an error, or 
adding ſomething to a piece of work to make 
8 more perfect or compleat than it was be 

ore, 

EMENDA'TOR (S.) a cotrector or amender 
of any piece of work, 

E'MERALD (S.) a precious tranſparent ſtone 
of a green colour; in Heraldry, it is uſed 
ioſtead of vert or green in the blazoning the 
coats of noblemen, 

EME'/RGE (V.) a body is ſaid to emerge, wher 
being forcibly thruſt under or plunged into a 

Haid, it riſes again above the ſurface thereof ; 
it is allo applied to either of the lum marie 
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coming out of an eclipſe, and appearing vi- 

fibly again, 

EME'RGENCY (S.) a ſudden, unexpected 
turn of affairs, the condition that any thing 
is in to require ſomething extraordinary to 
he done, 

EME'RGENT YEAR (S.) in Chresshgy, the 
epecha from whence a computation of time 
is dated, 

EME'RSION (S.) the rifing of a body above 
the ſurface of a fluid heavier than itſelf, into 
which it had been forcibly plunged ; and this 
is always done with a velocity equal to the 
exceſs of the weight cf the fluid, above that 
of an equal bulk of the ſolid ; in Afronomy, 
it is when the fun or moon begins to re- ap- 
pear after an eclipſe. 

E'MERY (S.) a metalline ſtone ſound in moſt 
or all mines, that yield metal, and particu- 
larly in gold, fi ver, and copper ones; it is 
diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, wiz. Spaniſh, 
red, and common ; the firſt is found in the 
gold mines, in the Span: Wf-Ingdicr, the 
ſecond in c pper mines, and the laſt jo iron 
mines, and is that which is generally uſed; 
it is of a browniſh colour, inclinine to a red, 
and is ſo very hard, that it is very difficult to 
reduce it to a powder ; its ufe is, that being 
mixed with oil, it clears and noliſhes any 

iron wate, marble, &c, curlouſly, 

EME'TICK (5) any medicine that excites or 

cauſes vomi.ine. 

Emetick Powd:r, or Powder of Algareth, 
a precipitate, or butter of antimony dulci- 
fied by frequent lotiors. 

Emetick Tartar, cream of tartar pulverized 
and mixed with one fourth of crocus metale 
lorum. 

Emetick Wine, white- wine, wherein is in- 

fuſed ſome crocus metallorum, or glaſs of an- 
timony, 
E'MINENCE or E/MINENCY (S.) a title of 
honour given to cardinaly, as being more ho- 
nourable than excellency ; this title was con- 
ferred upon them by a decree of pope Ur- 
ban VIII. which bears date the oth of Ja- 
nuary, 1638; the grand maſter of Malta is 
addreſſed to by this title, Alſo any rifing 
ground or place confiderably above the ſur- 
face of the common earth, as a watch tow- 
er, battlement, &c. is ſo called. 
E'MINENT A.) famous for ſome extraordi- 
nary qual:fications of nature or art. 
EMIR S.)] among the Turks, a title given to 
the deſcendants or relations of M. ame: 
they are in great eſteem, and it is they only, 
who have the privilege of wearing the green 
turban 5 it is ſometimes added to other 
words, and then ſigniſies a principal officer. 

E'MISSARY (S.) one ſent out as a ſpy to gire - 

intelligence of what paſſes in another coun- 

try, city, houſe, &c, 

EMVSSION (S.) a ſending forth, and particu- 

larly *poken of odoriferous bodies, that ſhoot 


or ſend out their pleaſing or diſagtee ble pag» 
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ticles that excite pleaſure or pain in the ol- ; 
ſactory nerves of the patient. 


E M u 
body, like as if it was blown or puffed 
with a pair of bellows, &. id 


EMVT (V.) to caſt or ſend forth rays orfE'MPIRE (S.) any large extent of 


teams, &c. as the ſun emits rays of light, 
and a roſe ſteams of an agreeable ſavour. 

EMME T (S.) an ant or piſmire. 

EMO'LLIENT (A.) any thing that ſoftens or 
makes a thing or perſon pliant, foft, looſe, 
or eaſy, whether it be a medicine, argu 
ment, or preſent, 

ONT (S.) benefit, advantage, pro- 

t, &c. 

EMO'TION (S.) a violent firuggle in the 
mind, a ſtirring or endeavouring to go forth. 

EMPATLEMENT or IMPA'LEMENT (S.) an 


exquiſite cruel torment uſed by the old Re- JEMPIRICAL (A.) like to, aſter the manner 


mans, the modern Turks, and others, which 


under the juriſdiction of one perſon : Hiſto- 
ry mentions four famous empires, vis, the 
Aſſyrian, Perfian, Grecian and Roman, which 
laſt, ſome pretend, does till exiſt in the 
empire of Germany, but with the ſame rea. 
ſon that the other three may be ſaid to exiſt ; 
vulgarly ſpeaking, the word generally in 
Europe means Germany, which in the year 
$00 was, on Cbriſimas-day, advanced to this 
dignity by pope Leo III. who then put the 
crown upon the head of Charlemagne, by the 
name of emperor. 


of, or belonging to a quack, 


confifts in forcing or driving a ſtick or pale E MpIRICK (S.) one who pretends to ſkill in 


up the ſundament through the body of the 
| party puniſhed. 
EMPA'NNEL (V.) to write down the names 


phyfick by mere practice, without a regular 
education and ſtudy fit for the purpoſe ; a 
mountebank or quack, 


of ſuch perſons as are called upon the jury, FEMPLA'STER (S.) the common name to any 


in a roll or liſt, which is called a pannel, 
EMPA'RLANCE (S.) a motion, deſire, re- 
queſt, or petition in a court of record, for 
a day of reſpite, or putting the cauſe off to 
another time for trial. 
EMPA'SMA (S.) in Phyfich, is the ſprinkling 
or ſtrewing of a perfumed duſt or powder 
upon or over the body, to correct the il] 


medicine that is made up of proper ingredi. 
ents, fit to be applied to wounds, ſores, ul- 
cers, &c, and ſpread upon leather, paper, 
Sc. and commonly of a clammy or fticky 
nature, by which means it may caſily faſten 
upon the ſkin, keep off the external air, 
and infuſe the virtues of the compoſition in- 
to the part aggrieved, 


ſcent thereof, and to prevent its too violent- fEMPLEA'D (V.) to argue or plead at the bar, 


ly ſweating. 


as lawyers do, 


EMPA'STING (S.) a term in Painting, figni- [EMPLOY” (V.) to ſet a perſon about doing 


fying the laying on of the colours very thick 


ſomething ; alſo to make uſe of a thing, 


or ſtrongly, without breaking off the edges, | EMPLOY” or EMPLOYMENT (S.) the trade, 


and mixing them into another, 
EMPEROR (S.) was the common name of the 
Roman generals, but more particularly thef 


bufineſs, or occupation that a perſon ordina- 
rily ſpends his time in, either for pleaſure, 
or profit, 


name of that general who, upon winning EMPORIUM (S,) a great city or market- 


ſome exiraordinary battle, was firſt ſaluted 
by the ſoldiers by that name, which was af- 
te: wards conferred upon him by the ſenate ; 


town, and by way of eminence ſpoken of 
the chief city of a kingdom, as Londen is 
called the great Emporium of England. 


but in proceſs of time it became the title of f *'MPRESS or E'MPERESS (S.) the wife of 


him who was an abſolute monarch, and as} 
ſuch, is ill uſed by the Prrfians and other 


an emperor, or a woman that governs an 
empire, 


eaſtern nations; in Eurepe, it is commonly | 'MPTY (A) hollow, void, unfilled ; als 


meant of the chief or principal magiſtrate of 


vain- glorious, fooliſh, weak, filly, unſkilful. 


Germany, and is commonly ſuppoſed to give EMPTY (V.) to draw or take one thing out 


him the precedence of all other ſovereigns, | 
and that they have the right of conferring 


of another ; to leave nothing in a veſſel, 
houſe, purie, &c. 


the regal dignity, and advancing dukedoms, EMV REAL (A.) belonging or appertaining 


c. into kingdoms, as was done by Leopo'd 
by Pruſſia, Sc. but Arciently, both the 


to the higheſt heaven, or imaginary reſidence 
of blefſed ſouls. F 


kings of France and England were called] EMPY'REUM (S.) the higheſt heaven, ct 


emperoris 
E/'MPHASIS (S.) an earneſt and ſtrong prefſ- 


fing what one defires to be done, by ſpeaking 
or pronouncing ſome particular words or 
ſentences with a peculiar tone of the voice, 


place where the bleffed enjoy the beatifick 
viſion ; which ſome of the fathers imagined 
to be created, before the heaven or firma- 
ment, viſible to us, was created, and that 
God refides there locally, 


to make it to be taken the more notice of, | E/'MULATE (V.) to endeavour, or ſtrive to 


EMPHATTICAL or EMPHA'TICE (A.) that 
is ſpoke or wrote in an extraordinary man- 


excel, by an earneſt deſire of becoming ſu- 
perior to the perfections of another. 


ner ; full of energy, power, or fignificancy. | EMULA'TION (S.) a noble and praiſe-wor- 


EMPHYSE'MA (S.) a windy ſwelling, or 
bloating of the whole outer habit of * 


thy ſtriving to do ſomething better than 
others, 
«* EMU- 
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ENA CT (v.) to make a publick law, order, 
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ſurpaſs or excel another z alſo one that en- 
vies another's excellence. ; 

EMU'LGE (v.) to preſs or get out by firoking 
moderately, as women do that milk kine, 
goats, &c, . 

E'MULOUS (A.) defirous, or endeavouring 
to ſurpaſs, excel, or go beyond ; alſo envi- 
ous, or ill-na'ured, 

E/MULOUSNESS (S.) the act or deſire of 
exceeding, ſurpaſſing, going beyond, or ex- 
celling. 

EMU'LSION (S.) a phyſical drink, made of 
the pulp or kernels of ole aginous ſeeds infu- 
ſed in a proper diſtilled liquor ; or light de- 
coctions, which being ſtrained, are ſweetned 
with ſugar, &c, | 

EMU'NCTORY (S.) a cleanſer, or ſeparater 
of the humours and excrements of the body, 
which would otherwiſe prove prejudicial ; it 
ſometimes means alſo a cavity adjoining to the 
part that ſeparates, wherein the excrementi- 
tious humour is collected and preſerved for 
evacuation. The kidneys, urinary bladder, 
and milliary glands of the (kin are emunfortes, 

ENA'BLE (V.) to render a perſon capable of 
doing a thing, either by affiſtance, or in- 
ſtruction. * 


or decrce. 

ENA'/LLAGE (S.) a Grammatical figure, that 
upon ſome occafions changes one mood or 
caſe for another. 

ENALU'RON (S.) in Heraldry, is a bordure 
charged with any bearing, as martlets, &c. 
ENA'MEL (V.) to paint, colour, or japan 
things with glaſs, and other metalline mate- 
rials for divers purpoſes, as the imitation of 

precious ſtones, &c. , 

ENA'MEL (S.) a compoſition for inlaying 
gold, filver, copper, &c. made of various 
ſorts of metalline ſubſtances, 

ENA'MOUR (V.) to make a perſon in love 
with ſomething. 

ENA'MOURED (A.) conquered, charmed, 
very much in love with a perſon or thing, 
ENARRA'TION (S.] a relating a tory, or 
reciting what paſſed, either immediately, or 

ſome confiderable time before. 

ENCA'MP (V.) to caſt up, form, or put an 
army into a regular and orderly camp, or 
field of battle, either to engage another ar- 
my, or to beſiege a town, &c. 

ENCA/NTHIS (S.) a ſwelling of the caruncu- 
la lachrymalis, in the great canthus, or cor- 
ner of the eye, 

ENCE'NIA (S.) a feaſt celebrated by the Feros 
on the 25th of the ninth month, in comme. 
moration of the cleanſing or purifying the 
temple by the Mactabees, which had been 
polluted by Antiocbus Epipbancs, 

ENCEPHALI (S.) in Medicine, worms gene- 
rated in the head; of which there are four 
kinds, viz, encephali, properly ſo called, or 
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EMULA/TOR (s.) one that endeavours to which trouble the noſe ; auricelares, which 


affect the ears; dental, which are found in 
the teeth, 
ENCEPPE” (A.) in Heraldry, girt round the 
middle with a chain, ; 
ENCHA'NT (v.) to bewitch, or ſo blind the 
eyes of a perſon's reaſon, that he does things 
not only contradiftory to reaſon, but alſo 
hurtful to the doer, F 
ENCHA'NTMENT (S.) magick, ſorcery, 
witchcraft, any kind of acting upon another, 
and captivating the ſenſes, 
ENCHA/SE (v.) to ſet precious ſtore?, pic- 
tures, &c. in gold, filver, &c, | 
ENCHA'SING, INCHA/SING, or CHA'- 
SING (S.) the fine, beautiful, ornamenting 
toys, &c. ſuch as ſnuff- boxes, watch. caſes, 
&c, with all ſorts of flowers, birds, figures, 
knots, compartments, &c. in relievo. 
ENCHIRI”DION (S.) a ſmall, portable boc k, 
in which are a collection of valuable notes, 
or a book to make memorandums in, as op- 
portunity offers. 
ENCIT'RCLE (V.) to encloſe, ſurround, or put 
within a circle, 
ENCLA'VE V.) in Heraldry, to join or let 
_ pait into another, particularly in a ſquarg 
orm. 
ENCLO'SE (V.) to ſhut up, or in; to ſur- 
round on all fides, | 
ENCLO'SURE (S.) any place hedged in, or 
about which a ditch, wall, or bank is dug, 
built, or thrown up. 
ENCO'/MIAST (S.) a compoſer, writer or 
pronouncer of encomiums. 
ENCO'MIUM (S.) a ſpeech, oration or co- 
py of verſes in the praiſe of ſome perſon or 
thing, 
ENCO'MPASS (V.) to ſurround or contain 
within a certain ſpace, 
ENCOU'/NTER (V.) to meet, fight, ftrug- 
gle or contend with another, 
ENCOU'NTER (S.) a battle, ſkirmiſh, diſ. 
pute or ſtruggle. 
ENCOU/RAGE (V.) to excite, ſtir up, ani- 
mate, reward, or defend. 
ENCOU'RAGEMENT (S.) a reward, pro- 
tection, or incitement. 
ENCREA'SE V.) to grow more in number, 
or larger in ſize, 
ENCROA'CH (V.) to invade the property of 
another unjuſtly, 
ENCROA'CHMENT (S.) the actual ard un- 
lawful raifing a man's rent, or illegally com- 
ing upon his premiſes, and ſealing a part 
thereof, by digging a ditch, throwing up a 
bank, removing a land mark, &c. 
8 (V.) to trouble, perplex, or 
hinder. 
ENCU'MBRANCE S.) any thing that is 
troubleſome, a clog, weight, hindrance, or 
embarrafiment. 
ENCYCLOPE*DIA (S.) a collection, circle, 
or chain of all the arts and ſciences ; the 
R 2 ſame 


thoſe found in the brain ; nar:narii, or thoſe | 
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- fame with Cyclopedis, the name, or title, of 
. Chambers's univerſal dictionary. 

END (S.) the extremity, concluſion, or finiſh- 

ing of a thing; alſs the aim, mark, or de- 
fign intended. 

END (v.) to accompliſh, finiſh, or perform 
what was defired or intended. 

ENDA'MAGE (V.) to hurt, prejudice, maim, 
ſpoil, or damage, 

ENDE'AR (v.) to make ene's ſelf beloved 
by, or valuable to another. 

ENDE ARMENT (S.) ſomething that renders 

a perſon or thing valuable to, or beloved by 
another. 

ENDE AVO UR (V.) to ſtrive, or try to do, 
or accompliſh a thing. 

ENDE*AVOUR (S.) the act of attempting, 
ſtriving, or trying to do a thing. 

ENDE CAGON (S.] a Geometric! figure, con- 
fiſting of ele ven ſides and angles. 

ENDLTTCTMENT S.) fee Iadiei ment. 

ENDVYTE (V) to compoſe or dictate the 
matter or ſubſtance of a letter, 

E'NDIVE S.) a pleaſant ſallad herb. 

ENDLESS (A.) that has no bounds, limits, 
or terminations z that continues, or abides 
tor ever. 

ENDO'RSE (V.) to write upon the back of 

_ bills of exchange, deeds, inſtruments, &c. 
ſomething proper to the purport thereof; as 
the receipt of money, an aſſignment to ano- 
ther. &c. 

ENDO/ RSE (S.) in HePaldry, is an ordinary 
con siaing the eighth part of a pale. 

ENDORSED (A.) wrote upon the back fide, 
or that on which the conditions, articles, &c. 
are wrote; in Heraldry, it is the beating 
creatures back to back. 

ENDO'W (V. to give a dower to a perſon ; 
alſo to ſet apart any lands, rents, &c, for the 
maintenance or ſupport of any thing; as a 
ſchool, alms-houſe, church, &c, 

ENDO'WMENT (S.) the giving a dowry to a 
woman; alſo the beſtowing or ſſigning 
any rents or othe- profits for the maintenance 
and ſupport of any college, ſ-hool, vicarage, 
&. alſo the faculties of the mind, or capa- 
city to do, or learn ay thing. 

ENDU'E v. to qualify, ſupply, or furniſh, 
with properties or capacities of performing 
perti-ular or general acts. 

ENDU'RE (v.) to ſuffer, undergo, ſuſtain, 
hear, or go through. 

 EN/Z/MON 5.) a ftyptick, or medicine 
which ſtanches or prevents the blood's tun 
ning out at an orifice, by clofing the paſſa 
ges, or rendering the blood leſs fluid, or re 
tarding its motion, 

E'/NEMA (S.) in Pharmacy, a clyſter. 

E'NEMY (S.) one that is againſt the benefit 
or advantage of another ; an adverſary or 
opp"nent, one that does or firives to hurt 
another. | 

ENERGE'TICAL A.) an epithet applied to 
a diſcburſe or (perch, wherein the expeſſions 


ENG 


are full and ſtrong, and the images lively 
and natural; in Pbileſopby, thoſe particles 
which by their great degree of aQtivity pro. 
duce operations manifeſtly different, accord. 
ing to their various circumſtances or motions, 
are called energetical particles, 

E'/NERGY (S.) force, virtue, efficacy; in 
Rbetorick, it means ſtrong reaſoning, and 
earneſt preſſing for a thing. | 

ENERGUME'NUS (S.) a term in Divinity, 
for one poſſeſſed with the devil. 

ENE/RVATE (v.) to weaken or deprive of 
ſtrength, by rendering the nerves and finews 
of the body too weak to perform their pro- 
per offices, either by voluptuous and riotout 
living, or otherwiſe, 

ENERVA'TION (S.) a weakening, ſpoiling, 
or taking away the ſtrength of the nerva 
and finews, ſo as to render them unfit for 
their proper office, 

ENFEE BLE (V.) to render weak, helpleſs, 
or inſufficient. 

ENFIELD (S.) in Middleſex z the ground 
hereabouts was formerly very fenny ; but of 
late years it has been ſo drained, that it is 
now good meadow ground ; the market is 
weekly on Saturday ; this town was famous 
for a large number of tanners living in it; 
diſtant from London 10 computed, and 13 
meaſured miles, 

ENFILA'DE (S.) a- ſeties or continuation of 
things diſpoſed in the ſame line, or all in a 
row; it isalſo applied in military Affairi, to 
trenches, or other lines ſo diſpoſed, that they 
may be ſcowered cr ſwept away by the can- 
non in a ſtreight line. 

ENFORCE (V.) to ſtrengthen, ſupport, and 
invigorate ; alſo to compel or conſtrain. 
ENFRA'NCHISE (V.) to incorporate a man 
into or make him free of any ſociety or bo- 

dy politic k. 

ENFRA'NCHISEMENT (S.) the making ot 
incorporating a man a member of ſome body 
polit:ck: This is a more general word in our 
law, than manumiſſion, as being more pro- 
perly applied to a villain, or mean perſon ; 
and therefore every manumiſſion is an r- 
francbiſement, but every enfranchiſement is not 
a manumiſſion, 

ENGA'GE V.) to beſpeak or influence a per - 
fon ; to promiſe the doing of ſomething ; 20⁰ 
to ſet to work, or employ a perſon ; alſo to 
fight ; alſo to become ſecurity for another. 

ENGAGEMENT (S.) ſometimes means 2 
battle, and ſometimes an obligation to pet · 
form ſ»mething. 

ENGE'NDER (V.) to beget, or breed, com- 
monly ſpoken of thoſe animals that are no: 
of the human ſpecies. 

E/NGINE (S.) a mechanical infirument uſed 
to effect any thing, compoſed of wheel, 
ſcrews, c. but particularly thoſe inſtruments 
kept in every pariſh, for the throwing large 
quantities of water upon houſes, &c. — 
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ard on fire, in order to extinguiſh it ; alſo an 
artifice, device, or contrivance. ; | 
ENGINEER (S.) one well ſkilled in making 
or ufing engines; and particularly in War, 
a perſon whoſe buſineſs it is to attack or de- 
fend towns, caftles or fortreſſes, and make 
fire- works, for execution or pleaſure, 
ENGLAND (S.) the beſt and largeſt part of 
the iſland called Great- Britain, which heing 
divided into three principal parts, wiz, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, is the moſt outh. 
ern, and is a very populous, rich, fouriſh.ng 
kingdom of itſelf, parted from Scorland by 
the rivers Tweed and Solway, and from part 
of Wales by the river Dee. With relation to 
foreign countries, it is bounded eaſtward by 
the German ocean, which ſeparates it from 
the Low Countries ; ſouthward by the chan- 
nel, which divides it from France; and weſt 
ward by the I % ſea, or St. George's chan 
nel, which parts it from Jreland; being in 
lengtu, trom north to ſouth, viz. rom Her- 
wick upon I weed to Portſmouth in Hampſhire, 
320 miles ; and in breadth, from Dover to 
the L:nd's End, from eaſt to weſt, 230 
miles; and as to.the globe, lies between 50 
and 57 degrees of north latitude ; the longeſt 
day in the moſt no therm parts is upwards of 
17 hours, It took its name from an ancient 
people called Angler, inhabitants of Jurland 
in Denmart, who joining with their neigh- 
bours the Saxon, conquered Britarn : This 
name was given it by a ſp:cial proclamation 
of Egbert, the firſt fole monarch of EA d 
fince the heptarchy. In the reign of A/fred, 
about 800 years ago, it was firſt divide? into 
ſhires or counties, which are now 40 in 
number, viz. 18 maritime, and 22 inland, 
moſt of which take their name from their 
reſpective chief towns. For the publ ck ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, by itinerant judges, 
England is divided into fix circuits, each con- 
taining a certain number of counties, where- 
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yield a great abundance of excellent fiſh 3 
the liquor is generally beer or ale, both ſſi ong 
and ſmall, of which they have the beſt in 
Europe,great quantities whereof are exported 
for its excellency ; for cloaths, the beſt ot all 
woollen manufaQures, vaſt quantities where- 
of are exported all over the world ; the tim- 
ber, eſpecially for ſhipping, much the beſt in 
the world ; its vegetable and mineral produc- 
tions are not only ſufficient for its own uſe, 
but it exports more lead than all Ezrope be- 
fides, Its inhabitants are originally com- 
pounded of Saxons, Danes, Normans, Britons 
and Romans ; and as the country is tempe- 
rate and moift, ſo they have naturally a clear 
complexion; their ſtature comely, their coun- 
tenance graceful; but for tallneſs and ſtrength 
the weſtern people commonly exceed; the 
women generally handſomer than in other 
places; their temper or diſpoſition nei her too 
fiery and volatile, nor too cold and phleg- 
matick, by which reaſon they are capable of 
all ſorts of learning, fit ſor counſel, and ready 
for execution, as their warlike exploits with 
all the neighbouring nations, their fine, nu- 
merous and celebrated ſcholars, and their rare 
and excellent mechanick performances and 
inventions abundantly ſhew. The eſtabliſhed 
religion is much the ſame with the foreign 
Proteſtant churches, as to doctrine, but di- 
ferent as to church diſcipline; althoꝰ there are 
a multitude of different perſuaſions, which, 
by the indulgence of the ſtate, are tolerated. 
The government is by king, lords and com- 
mons ; and as the commons cannot paſs any 
law without the lords concurrence, fo neither 
of them, nor both of them, can do it with- 
out the roy! aſſent, The executive power is 
lodged ſolely in the king, whoſe power, tho” 
not abſolute, is yet very great ; for of him- 
ſelf he cn make treatics and leagues, peace 
and war, with foreign ſtates, and preſs men, 
if occafi n he: He has the choice and nomi- 


in the judges, appointed by the king, take a 
progreſs twice a year. For the church go- 
vernment England is divided into 24 dioce. 
ſes or biſhopricks, each into a certiin num- 
ber of pariſhes. The country is generally 
flat and open, not overgrown with wild and 
unwholſome foreſts, nor over-topped with 
dreadful high mountains z no country is freer 
from hurtful and ravenous beaſts, venomous 


nation of all officers and commanders ; the 
principal direct. on and command of his for- 
ces, and the diſpoſal of all magaz.nes, am- 
munition, caſtles, ports, forts, havens, and 
ſhips of war; the militia is wholly at his 
command; and tho* he cannot legally raiſe 
money upon his ſubjects without a garka- 
ment, yet he has the ſole diſfoſal ef the 
publick money: All counſellors and officers 


ns 2 ſerpents, and noiſome flies and vermin ; of the late, judges, b ſhops and other hg 
per · warered with the Thames, Medevay, Severe, digni'ics in the church, are in his n mina 
: Ouſe, Trent, Humber, Ters, Tine and Tweed 3] tion; it is in his power to convene, acjourn, 

dom · the air for the moſt part groſs, and impreg. prorogue, and d:ffolve parliaments ; he can 
not nated with the ſaltneſs of the ſea, from] increaſe the number of dhe boule, of peers by 
- whence ariſes the greateſt inconyeniencies | creating mote barons, af ſummodintz by wrt 

vſed the place is ſubject to. The weather is] whom he p eaſes ; ſo may he a ſo iacreaſe the 
reels, changeable und irregular ; but for the mot] commons, dy beftowing priviiezes, to feod 
nents — — 25 wes] eſpecially in the fall, | burgeſſes, upon the towns.that do not now: 
large winter, or food, no country Is more is the king appoints the metal, weigh: 
that plentiſul, either of corn or paſture; for man | WY” and wall ap bv toy Hot 
are or beaſt, nor of great and frat cattle, both | Fr nere. 


octatgation may make any forc ga coin be 
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vor meat and labour; and the ſex and rivers 
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fountain of juſtice and mercy, and can par- | 


© are only ſet up at the king's coronation, ex- 


all peers, bear the title of lords, and have 


"earl Rivers, fo called, by the name of his 


don malefactors, except in the caſe of ap- 
peals: He is alſo the fountain of honour, 
all titles, both great and ſm ll, flowing from 
him; and'is ſupreme as well over eccleſſaſ 
ticks as la'cks: At his coronation he is 
anointed with oil, and has the dalmatica and 
other prieſtly veſtments put upcn him: He 
calls provincial and national ſyncde: All 
eftates fall to him that want either heirs, or 
are forfeited, and ſo do the lands of aliens 
dying without iſſue, &c, All perſons, at 
their firſt addreſs, knee! to him, and he is 
at all times ſerved upon the knee. His re- 
venue is very large, ſuppoſed near three mil» 
lions per annum ; his eldeſt ſon bears the title 
of prince of Walz, ever ſince king Edward 
It's eldeſt fon, and he is ſo only by creation; 
whereas by birth he is earl of Chefer and 
Flint, and duke of Cornwall z and in reſpect 
of Scotland, he is duke of Rothſay, and ſe- 
neſchal of that kingdom, The younger ſons 
depend altogether upon the king's favour, 
both for titles of honour and revenues, only 
they are by birthright counſellors of ſtate, 
All ſubjects ought to be uncovered in the 
reſence of the king's children, and to 999 4 
when they are admitted to kiſs their hands. 
At table their royal highneſſes are always 
ſerved upon the knee, except in the king's 
reſence. Next to the royal family, is the 
d high Rteward, admiral, conſtable, chan- 
cellor, and treaſurer, preſident of the privy- 
council, privy ſeal, great chamberlain, and 
earl marſhal, which two laſt only are here- 
ditary: Highſteward,and high conſtable being 
offices of too great a truſt to be continued, 


cept upon the trial of a peer, or peers, for 

y capital crime; when the king makes a 

igh ſteward for that time, who bears a 
white ſtaff in his hand, which he openly 
breaks when the buſineſs is over, and ſo 
ends his office. The offices of high admi- 
ral, chancellor, treaſurer and privy ſeal are 
ſometimes managed by ſeveral lords com- 
miſffioners, The nobility of England is di 
vided into five degrees, viz, dukes, mar- 
quiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons,who are 


glways enjoyed great privileges, All dukes, 
marquiſſes and earls have their reſpective ti 

tles from the Hire or part of a ſhire, town, 
city, caſtle, park or village, except the carl 
marſhal, which is an officiary title, and the 


molt part, either from their chief ſeat, or a 
caſtle belonging tb the family. The lords 
chancellor, treaſurer, preſident of the coun- 
eil, and privy ſeal, precede al dukes that are 
not princes of the blood. By the courteſy of 
Faglend, the ſons of dukts and marq fes N 


fam ly. Barons ar ſo denominated for the 
r 
tb 


re called lords, and their davghterf ladies ; 
bot the ſong of yiſcounts and bargas are not 


called lords, nor their daughters ladies, Next 
to the nobility, there is a middle rank be- 
tween them and the common people, called 


the gentry, which are very numerous, but 


the law makes no ſuch diſtinction j the gen- 
try confiſts of knights, eſquires, and gentle- 
men. All others, that get their living in a 
mechanick ways, as yeoman, merchants, ar- 
tificers, tradeſmen, mariners, &c. make up 
the common people; among the Clergy, the 
biſhop of Durbam is a count palatine, and 
earl of Sadberg ; the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
is the firſt peer of the realm, and counted 
next to the royal family ; and both he and 
the archbiſhop of York have the title, like a 


duke, of his grace; the dignified clergy ate 


either deans, archdeacons, of prebendatics. 
In every cathedral or collegiate church there 
is a dean; the inferior clergy are the pariſh- 


prieſts and deacons ; the firſt, vulgarly called 


parſons, are either rectors or vicars, in all 
96583 the vicars properly officiate in thoſs 
livings called impropriations, of which there 
are 3845 ; thoſe who officiate for rectors, c. 
that do not reſide in their livings, are called 
curates, A woman, by the law of England, 
after ſhe is married, can call nothing her 
oven; nor can the wife make any contract 
without the huſband's conſent ; nor ſet, ſell, 
give away, or alifnate any thing; it is petty 
treaſon for a wife to kill her huſband, for 
which her ſentence is to be burnt alive: All 
women, of what extraction ſoever, if they 
marry noblemen, are counted noble; but if 
a noble woman marries a commoner, ſhe 
adds no honour to him, tho* he become maſ- 
ter of all her fortune. If a woman marry 
that is with child, the child is deemed the 
huſband's, and is his heir at law); and if 
a married woman have a child in her huſ- 
band's abſence, tho' he has been from her 
ſeveral years, it is deemed the huſband's, A 
wife guilty of adultery by the ſtrongeſt pre- 
ſumptions cannot bedivorced by any pofitive 
law, otherwiſe than @ menſa C thoro, or 
living aſunder, without a liberty of remar- 
rying whilſt either party is alive, The wife 
having no joiature ſettled before marriage, 
may challenge, after her huſband's death, 
the third part of his yearly rents of lands, 
during her life, and within the city of Len- 
don, a third part of all his moveables for ever. 
If a man's wife wrongs another by her tongue 
or treſpaſs, the huſband muſt anſwer for her 
fault, and make ſatisfaftion, as a father does 
for a wrong done by his child ; and when 2 
man and his wite commit felony together, 
the law ſuppoſes ſhe was forced thereto, and 
ſhe is therefore generally diſcharged. By the 
courteſy of England, a knight's wife is called 
a lady, which honour ſhe retains with ibe 
ſurname of her buſband to her death, tho 
ſhe ſhould afterwards marry an inferior ptr- 
ſon ;; the ſame it is with noble women, who 
afterwards marry commoners ; and — 
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who are noble by birth or creation, retain 
their nobility by law, and not by courteſy, 
tho' they afterwards marry to huſbands of a 
lower degree than themſelves. As to chil- 


' dren, where there is an eſtate of inheri- 


tance, the eldeſt fon commonly inherits the 
real, and the younger children the perſonal 
eſtate ; but if there be no ſon, the lands as 
well as the goods are equally divided among 
the daughters, As to ſervants, they gene- 
rally live much better than in moſt other 
countries, having larger wages, more eaſe, 
and leſs ſubjection, than elſewhere ; the ap- 
prentices, or thoſe who are bound to ma- 
nufaQturers, &c. for ſeven years, to learn 
the whole myſtery of the profeſſion, have 
commonly the worſt of it. The law allows 
a maſter or miſtreſs to correct an unruly 
or ſtubborn ſervant, and if the ſervant re- 
fiſts, he thereby incurs a ſevere penalty ; 
but if he kills his maſter or miſtreſs, it is 
petty treaſon by law, As to the courts of 
judicature, the parliament, or great coun- 
cil of the nation, deſerves the precedency, 
which conſiſts of the three eftates of the 
realm, and is divided into two houſes, the 
one called the upper houſe, or houſe of 
peers, and the other the lower houſe, or 
Houſe of commons; the houſe of lords is 
the ſupreme court of judicature in the land, 
from whence there lies no appeal; the houſe 
of commons confiſts of 514 knights, citi- 
zens, and burgeſſes of England and Vale, 
choſe by the people by virtue of the king's 
writ ; it conſiſts generally of the flower of 
the gentry, ſome of them noblemens ſons, 
privy-counſellors, courtiers, men learned in 
the law, officers and commanders, mer- 
chants, &c, moſt of them poſſeſſed of large 
fo:tunes, with the advantage of a liberal and 
genteel education: By theſe two houſes, with 
the king's aſſent, old laws are repealed, and 
new ones made, grievances redreſſed, and 
ſubfidies granted to the king, as they in their 
wiſdom think fit, In each houſe a ſpeaker 
is choſen in the nature of a preſident, before 
whom the mace is carried, when he goes in 
and out, and laid down before him while he 
fits in the houſe: In the houſe of lords, the 
lord chancellor, or keeper of the great ſeal, 
is commonly ſpeaker. For the quicker dif. 
patch of buſineſs, each houſe chuſe their 
committees, by whom the matter is exa 
mined into, digeſted, and the reſult ther 
reported by their chairman to the houſe, to 
which the houſe agrees, either in whole, or 
in part ; if not, it is commonly re-commit. 
ted: When a bill is paſſed in either of the 
houſes, it is ſent to the other for their con. 
currence ; and when hoth houſes are agreed, 
it lies in the king's breaſt to make it a law, 
by his royal afſent, When the parliament is 
adjourn'd, all things debated in both houſes 
remain in fatu quo, and at the next meeting 


may be brought to an iſſue; but when it is} 
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prorogued, all bills paſſed in either houſe, 
without the royal afſent, muſt at the next 
aſſembly begin anew, before they can be 
brought to perfection; when diſſolved, there 
is no parliament till the king iſſues out new 
writs, The ſecond court is the king's privy 
council, confiſting of noblemen and others 
of ſeveral capacities; the choice and number 
are at the king's pleaſure, and of courſe the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of 
London for church affairs, and the two prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate for ſtate affairs, The 
courts of juſtice are four; the Chancery, the 
King*s-Bench, the Common- Pleas, and the 
Exchequer, which are held at #efiminfler at 
four ſeveral times of the year, called terms ; 
viz, Eafter term, which always begins the 
17th day after Eafter, and laſts 17 days z 
Trinity term begins the 5th day aſter Trini- 
ty Sunday, and laſts 20 days; Michaelmas- 
term begins November 6, and laſts 23 days; 
and Hilary term begins January 23, and 
laſteth ax days. The Chancery is alſo called 
the court of Equity, becauſe it moderateth 
the ſeverity of the letter of the ſtatute law. 
For a more particular account, ſee The New 
State of England. 

ENGLISH (A.) ſomething growing, or born 
in, or belonging to England, | 

ENGRA'FF or GRAFF (V.) to perform the 
operation of engraffing. 

ENGRA'FFING (S.) in Gardening, the in- 
ſerting or fixing a cyon or ſlip cut off from 
one tree, on the ſtock of another, in order 
to correct or improve its fruit. 

Engraffing for the Small-Pox ; fee Inocu- 
tron, 

ENGRAI'L (V.) to make the edges of a thing 
ragged, or with circular indentions, like the 
teeth of a large ſaw. 

ENGRATLED (A.] in Bera/dry, is when the 
edges of a thing appear ragged, being full 
of circular breaches or notches, the convex 
fide whereof is uppermoſt, 

ENGRA'VE (V.) to cut any figure upon the 
ſurface of filver, copper, &c, 

ENGRA/VING (V.) the art of repreſenting 
any thing upon the ſurface of metal, by 
cutting ſtrokes thereon to expreſs the ſhape 
and ſhadow thereof, 

ENGRO'SS (V.) to tranſcribe any writing 
fair after the rough copy is approved; alſo 
to buy up, or get the whole of a commo- 
dity into one or few people's hands, in order 
to advance the price. N ö 

ENGUT CHE (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 

chief has two lines drawn from the middle 

of the upper edges to the fides, the depth of 
half the chief. 

E'NGYSCOPE (S.) an inſtrument ſo made 

and contrived, that thoſe creatures or heings 

that, by reaſon of their exceeding ſmallnets, 
are imperceptible to the natural eye, may, 
by the help thereof, be plainly and eafily 


ſeen and known ; the fame with mirror, 
R 4 | ENHA/NCE 
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or Value of a thing. 

ENHA'NCEMENT s.) the raifing er increa- 
fing the price or value of a thing. 

ENVGMA (S.) a dark, obſcure, or difficult 
queſtion, ſpeech, or propofition, commonly 
called a riddle. 

ENIGMA'TICK or ENIGMA*TICAL (A.) 


ENHAINCE (V.) to raiſe or increaſe the r 68.) the being writ ar entered 


dark, obſcure, hard, difficult, diſguiſed ; of 


or pertaining to a riddle, 

ENVFGCMATIST (S.) a framer, maker, or in- 

ventor of riddles, 

ENJOTN (V.) to command, order, or charge 

to do ſomething. _ 

ENJOY! (V.) to poſſeſs, make uſe of, or re- 
cerve the benefit and advantage of a thing. 
ENJOY'MENT (S.) poſfeſſion, pleaſure, ſa- 

tis faction. | 

ENLA'/RGE (V.) to increaſe, extend, make 

bigger ; 2iſo to ſet a perſon at liberty that 
was a priſoner, | 

ENLA'RGEMENT (S.) the making a thing 

bigger or more extenſive ; alſo the ſetting 
priſoners at liberty, 

ENLYGHTEN (v.) to give or increaſe light; 
© to make a thing clear, to take away objec- 
tions, or remove difficulties ; to inform or 

convince a. perſon of ſymething he was beſore 
* dubious or ignorant of. 

_ ENLVVEN (V.} to make briſk, to fiir up, to 
* quicken, invigorate, or put in motion. 
ENMANCE/ (A.) ſee Enguiche. 

F'NMITY SS.) hatred, malice, evil will, 
© grudge, variance, 

ENNEADECAE'TERIS (S.) in Chronology, a 

cycle or period of nineteen ſolar years. 
NE"AGON (S.) in Geometry, a figure that 
hath nine fides, and as many angles, 

ENNEA'TICAL, (a.) a word fignifying the 

ninth in order. 

ENNO/BLE (V.) to raife to a degree of ho- 
. hour thit a perſon had not before, to make 
famous or renowned. 

ENODATION — the anſwering riddles, the 
untyiog, varsvelling, or taking away Knots 
or obſtructions, whether real or figurative. 

ENO'RMITY (S.) the heinouſneſs, notori- 

_ ouſneſs, or the greatneſs of a crime or miſ- 
demeanor, a 
ENO'RMOUS (A.) irregular, out of rule, or 
der, or ſquate ; alſo heinous or very bad. 
H (Part.) as much as is ſufficient to 
do a thing. | 

ENQUTRE V.) to ſearch, aſk, or look after 
or examine into a thing. FP | 

ENRA'GE (V.) to make angry, to vex, teaz: 

or make mad, ; 

ENRI'CH (V.) to make a perſon rich by add. 

ing great wealth to his former eftate ; alſo 
to beautiſy or adorn, by carving, painting, or 
other ornaments... _. 

ENRUCHMENT (S, ) the having great wealth. 
beauty, or. ornament added to what a perſc n 
et, thiag had before. *** 
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down in a book, roll, or liſt ; a particular 
peculiar. to apprentices, who may eafily ſet 
aſide their indentures, and leave their maſ- 
ters, if they are not inrolled within the firſt 
| year of their ſervitude ; but not without very 
great difficulty, if they are. 

ENS or BEING (S.] in Metapbyfich, any 

thing that the mind apprehends, and of 

which it can affirm, deny, prove, or dif- 
prove; in a more Hr, Senſe, it ſignifies 

* ſomethirg to which there are real attributes 

belonging, or that which has a reality, not 

only out of the intellect, but in itſelf. 
En: Ratioms, ſomething which exiſts only 
in imagination, 

ENSA'MPLE (S.) a copy, pattern, or exam - 

ple to woik or do after, 

ENSHRINE (V.) to put and ve in 2 

coffer, &c. as a holy reli& or facred thing, 

much practiſed in Romiſb countries by pre- 
tended faints and ſacred relifts, 

E'NSICN (S.) in a company of foot ſoldiers, 

that officer that bears or carries the colours ; 

in Herza/dry, it is an eſcutcheon, in which 
the trophies of honour of a particular family 
are painted, | 

ENSTA'L or INSTA'L (V.) to create, make, 

or admit à perſon a member or knight of 

the order of the garter. | 

ENSTA'/LMENT S.)] the act or ceremony 

of making. or creating knights of the gar- 

ter. . 

ENSUE“ (V.) to follow as a conſequence from 

what is already done, or gone before. 

ENTA'BLATURE (S.) alſo called Trabeation, 
in Archiz:Fure, that part of an order which 

is over the capital of a column, containing 
the architrave, freeze and cornice; alſo the 
laſt row of ſtones on the top of the wall of 
8 the timbers and covering 
reſt. 

ENTAEL (V.) to leave an eſtate to a perſon, 
and his or her heirs, 

ENTAIL* (S.) in Law, fignifics fee- tail, or 
an inheritance limited to certain conditions, 
which the poſſeſſor cannot alter. 

ENTA'NGLE (V.) to render an affair difficult 
by perplexing and mixing it with many dif- 
ficulties, 

ENTE'NDVMENT. (s.) che true and real 

meaning of a word in the place where it is 
uſed, which according to different relations 
and. circumſtances may have ſometimes 2 
quite different (gnification. 

ENTER (V.) to come or go into a place; 
_ alſo to note or write down in a book or lift; 
alſo to fignify to the officers of the cuſtoms, 

exciſe, &c. che quantity of goods to be im- 
ported, exported, or (et to (ale at home ; in 

Fa AF airs, it is to board a ſhip by violence, 
in,order_ to make a,prize of her, | 

ENTERCOU'RSE (S.] @ dealing together, 2 


EXRO/L (V.) to enter or wiite down upon a 


t or roll. 
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et the-baſtion, or the angle made by the 
face and flank, ; 
EPAU'LEMENT (s. # fide work haſtily 
thrown up to cover the men or the cannon 3 
it is ſometimes uſed for a demi- baſtion, con- 
fiſting of a face and flank, placed at the point 
of a horn or crown» work, &c. 
EPE/NTHESIS+($:) in Grammer, the dou- 
bling or adding of a letter in a-word, as 
relligio for relipio. 
BPHA, E/PHAH,-or E PII (s.) an Hebrew 
. meaſure of capacity, of which there were 
two ſorts, the common one, and that of the 
ſanctuary ; the firſt held 60 pounds of wa- 
ter or liquor of the ſame weight, at 16 qun- 
ces to the pound, which makes eight congii, 
three Muids or buſhels, and three ſats z this 
is the ſame meaſure with the amphira Roma. 
na, metreta, pes cubicus or quadrantal, which 
is about 144 Engii gallons z though it is 
commonly ſuppoſed abundantly leſs, few ma- 
king it more than 7 gallons. The eb of the 
ſanctuary was one third larger, ſo that three 
common ephas were two of the ſanctuary, 
which reconciles the ſeeming difference about 
' Solomen's brazen ſea j 2 Chron, iv. 5. it is ſaid 
to contain 3000 bu, and 1 Kings vii. 26. 
it is ſaid to hold but 2000. l 
PHE'MERIS or EPHEME/RIDES (S.) in 
Aſtronomy, tables which ſhew the planets 
places every day at noon 3 it is by the help 
of theſe tables, that eclipſes are calculated, 
the con junctions and aſpeRs of the planets 
found out, and horoſcopes or ſchemes of the 
heavens conſtructed, &c. | 
E'PHETA or E/PHET2 (S.) certain magi- 
ſtrates among the ancient Athenians, intii- 
tuted by king Demopbon, to look into and 
judge of caſual murders z there were 50 4 
thentans, and as many Argives, to diſcharge 
this truſt, who were not admitted, till they 
were full co years old, and of unſpotted re- 
putation in their liſe and manners. 
EPHIALTES (s.) in Phyfich, a diſeaſe corn? 
monly called the night. mare, affecting per. 
ſons aſleep 4 it is occaſioned by the ftomach's 
being filled with food difficult of digeſtion, 
which prevents the parties fetching breath 
freely; young perſons are much more ſub. 
ze&10 it than old ; alſo the name of a fic- 
titious giant, the ſuppoſed ſon of Neptune, 
who grew a finger's breadth every month, 
and who truſting to his great ſtature and 
ftrength, with his brother O&u:, made war 
againſt the gods, and was thrown down into 
hell by Jupiter. | 
E'PHOD (S.) a kind of girdle, worn by the 
Jew priefts, which was brought from 
behind the neck over the two ſhoulders, and 
| lo hanging down before, was put acroſs upon 
the ſtomach, and fo carried round the waiſt 
twice, as a girdle to the tunick, having its 
extremities brought before, hanging as low as 
the ground i There were two ſorts of b, 
_ one of plain linen, for the common prieſts, 
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| and another embroidered, for the high prieft, 
which was compoſed of gold. blue, purple, 
crimſon, and twiſted cotton: Upon that part 
which came upon his two ſhoulders, were 
two large precious ſtores, upon each of which 
were engraven the names of tix tribes : Where 
it croſſed his breaſt, was a ſquare ornament 
ſet with 12 precious ſtones, each of which 
had engraven on it the name of one tribe, 
It is ſometimes taken for the pectoral, and 
for the Urim and Thummim; and altho* it 
was an ornament peculiar to the prieſts, yet 
it was ſometimes given to laymen : David 
wore it in the ceremony of 1 the 
ark from the houſe of Obe. Edim to Feruſa- 
lem, c. The Leviter, tho" their bufine ig 
was to attend the temple, yet they were ge- 
nerally habited as common laymen, and 
only upon ſolemn occafions, after the 
ing of the temple, they wore er bo. 

EPHORI (S.) certain Lacedemonian 
ſtrates ſet up by Theopomprr, king of Sparta, 
to be a curb upon the regal power ; for they 
were a ſort of check upon the kings; ſome 
authors ſay there were nine of them choſe at 
a time, tho? it is certain, there never were 
above five of them together; their buſineſs 
related to the care of religion; they preſided 
in the publick feſtivals and ſhews ; they gave 
ſentence upon thrones, all other magiſtrates 
being inferior to them ; even the kings of 
Sparta were obliged to obey their 
and appear at the bar, when they were 
charged with male. adminiſtration ; they kept 
the publick treaſure, made war and 
and were ſo abſolute, that Arier makes 
their government equal to the prerogatives 
of a monarchy. 

EPIBATE/RIUM (S.) among the ancient 
Greeks, a ſpeech or copy of verſes rehearſed 
by a perſon of condition to his friends and 
acquaintance, at his return home after a long 
abſence, wherein he gave ſolemn thanks to 
the gods for his ſafe return, _ 

EPICA*RPIUM- (s.) in Pbyfich, is a medicine 
like a plaiſter or cataplaſm, compounded 

| of ſharp and penetrating ingredients, as hel- 
lebore, garlick, &c. which are bound round 
the wriſts of perſons at the beginnings- of 
fevers, agues, &c. both to prevent the ill 
effects thereof, and to remove or cure them. 

EPICE/DIUM (8) among the Gres and La- 
tins, was a poem rehearſed during the per- 
formance of the funeral rites of a perſon of 
diſtinction. Y * N 

EPICENE (A.) a Grammatical term, fignify- 
ing common to both ſexes, or that the per- 
ſon or thing called by that word or name, 
is ſomet mes male, ſometimes female, as, 
ebi/d, means cither a boy or girl, parent, 2 
father or mother, &c, 

EPICE/RASTICS (S.) in Phyfick, medicines 
which by their temperate moiſture ſoften or 
blunt acrimonious humovrs, and aſſwage pain. 
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E'/PICK (A.) an epithet applied to a poem, the 
ſudject 
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eſpecia 
FPICURE ANS (S.) an ancient ſect of philo- 


. 

- Fubjeft of which is a fignal action of ſome 
© great hero, ſuch as Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey, 
Fg Eneid, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 2 . 
This term is never applied, but to compoſi- 
tions, the ſubje&t whereof is lofty, inftruc- 
tive, and ſerious z for which reaſon, come- 

dies cannot be called epich poems, becauſe 
their actions are more diverting than impor- 
tant 3 it is alfa called epopea. 
EPICRA'SIS (S.) a tempering, mingling, or 
. mixing together; alſo in Phyſfich, it is ma- 
king or giving juagment upon a diſeaſe. 
ETicbkkE (s.] a perſon that minds little but 
the gratification of his ſenſes, inclined to 
© riot, and all manner of voluptuouſneſs, 
lly in eating and drinking, N 


ſophers, who adhered to the opinion of E- 
_ curus,z they have in all ages been very much 
© cried out againſt, for the badneſs of their 
morals ; but ſeveral authors, both ancient 
and modern, have endeavoured to vindicate 
them from this aſperfion, by ſhewing that 
they who kept cloſe to the doctrine of their 
_ maſter, did not place their ſummum bonum, 
or greateſt happineſs, in any ſenſual or bru- 
_ tiſh pleaſures, but in the pure pleaſures of 
the mind, which reſult from the practice of 
je, There was indeed a fort of men, who 
k | to be of this ſe, and interpreting 
this philoſopher in a groſs ſenſe, made their 
g i confiſt in a gratification of the 
© ſenſual appetite ; but theſe were called the 
_ "Gophiſts of this ſect. | 
"EPICU"RISM. (S.) the doctrine or ſyſiem of 
_ philoſophy maintained by Epicurus, who 
placed his ſummum bonum in the enjoy- 
ments of the pleaſures of this life, which 
... ſome interpreted in a ſenſual, and others in 
an intellectual ſenſe. 
\EPICURVZE {V.) to live or indulge one's ſelf 
%e all manner of ſenſualities. 
EPICY”CLE S. in the ancient , a 
© Little circle invented to ſolve 1 
,, retrogradations of the planets, whoſe centre 
is in the circumierence of another greater 
dne, which, is the eccentrick of a planet; 
In this ecceatrick the centre of the epicyc'c 
moves, carrying with ic the planet fixed in 
: its circumference, the centre of the planet all 
the way moving regularly along the circum- 
- ference of the epreycle; when downwards, 
according to the order of the figns, and 
;. contrary when upwards, | The. great circle 
is called the deferent of the epreycle 3 but ex- 
_ perience ſhews all theſe inventions as vain as: 
_. they are uſeleſs, and that the earth's motion 
not only ſolves the apparent. phanomenon, | 
but alſo agrees with calculation, which the 
others did not. | | 
EPICY'CLOID (s.) a geometrical curve gene- 
. rated by the revolution of a point of the 
periphety of a circle along the convex or 
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and Miletur, and of Diana at Argor, where 
thoſe deitier were imagined to be preſent on 
thoſe days among the people, and on. the laſt 
days hymns were ſung to bid them adieu, and 
ſet them forwards on their journey ; and as 
in their theology they were not allowed to 
be omnipreſent, time was allowed them to 
go from place to place to receive the vows 
of their adorers. 

EPIDE'MICK or EPIDE'MICAL (A.) in 
Phyfick, is ſometimes uſed for a contagiou; 
or catching diſeaſe, communicable from one 
to another, ſuch as the plague, pox, &c, 
but it is more particularly meant of a gene. 
ral or ſpreading diſorder by means of a con. 
tagious or infectious corruption of the air, 
whereby people are univerſally affected with. 
out communicating with others. 

EPIDE'RMIS S.) the cuticula or ſcarf-ſkin ; 
it has neither veins, arteries, nor nerves, 
whence it is inſenſible. 

EPIDE'SIS (S.) the ſtopping of blood by clo. 
ling the lips of, and binding up a wound, 
EPIDE'SMUS (S.) a ſwathe, roller, bandage, 

c. for a wound or ſore. 

EFIGA'STRION (s.) the fore part of the 
abdomen or lower belly. 

EPIGE'NEMA (s.) a ſurplus, or ſomet 
added over and above what immedia'ely be- 
longs to a thing z in Phyſfich, it is taken ſor 
a ſymptom of a diſeaſe, 

EPIGLO'TTIS (S.) the fifth cartilage or griſ- 
tle of 'the Jarynx, the cover of the flap of 
the windpipe, a thin, moveable cartilage, in 
form of a leaf of ivy, or little tongue. 

E/PIGRAM (s.) a ſhort or little poem, ending 
with a conceit or point of wit, which when 
long, grows flat, and ſeldom thrives above » 
two or three couplets ; the meaning of the 
word is" ar: inſcription, being firſt put upon 
trophies, ſtatues or pictures; but afterwards 
were taken in a more lax ſenſe, for a ſhort 
and ſmart poetical performance, as well lau- 
datory as ſatyrical ; it is looked upon as the 
loweſt part of poetry, becauſe its ſubtilty and 
fineneſs rather turns upon the words than the 
thoughts, and ſo may be deemed but a fort 

| of punning; others include all ſhort, lively 
performances under this name. 

EPIGRA'MMATIST (S.) a writer, maker, 
or inventor of epigrams. 

E'PIGRAPHE (S.) an inſcription or title car- 
ved or wrote upon a ſtatue, &c. 

E'PILEPSY (S.) is either a convulſion of the 
whole body, or ſome of its parts attended 
with a depri vation of ſenſes and underſtand- 
ing, returning from time ts time in fits of 
paroxyſms ; the patient falling inſtantly and 
ſuddenly down, then grinds his teeth, foams 
at the mouth, and frequently ſhakes his head, 
arms, legs, c. and oftentimes attended with 
an involuntary flux of urine, 

EPILE'PTICAL or EPILE'PTICK (A.) ? 


cancave part of another circle. 


EINE AA (S.) fralls of Jpo/lo at Dripha 
4 1. 


perſon troubled with, or medicines 
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HO OGUx (s.) the laſt or finiſhing part of 2 
_ diſcourſe, treatiſe, c. wherein is made 
recapitulation of the principal heads or mat. 
EPINUVCION (s.) among the Creeks, was 
feaſt or publick rejoicing for a victory ob- 
tained, or a triumphal ſong or 


the three kings, of the baptiſm of Jeſu 


Cana; which the church "obſerves upon t 
6th of January, and was antiently intend 
alſo as a ſolemnitation of the birth of Chriſt ; 
the Heatbem ufing this word to fignify 
appearance of their gods upon earth, fro 
whence the Chriſtians borrowed it. : 

EPIPHONE'MA (S.) a figure in Rhetorick 
fignifying a ſententious kind of exclamation 
frequently added after a narrative or re 
hearſal of any thing remarkable, containi 

- a lively and cloſe reflection on the ſub) 
there ſpoken of, 

ERPV/PHORA' (S.) in Medicine, a diſeaſe of 


rheum, attended ſometimes with heat, red 
nes, and twitching, 

EPI'PHYSIS (S.) in Anatomy, a bone growin 
to another, 

EPIPLOCE'LE (S.) a kind of hernia or rup 
ture, occaſioned by the falling down of the 
caul into the ſcrotum or cod, 

RPIPLOVICK (A.) an epithet applied to thoſ 
veins and arteries, which are diſtributed thro* 
the caul. 

EPI'PLOON (S.) in Anatomy, a fatty mem- 
brane, which covers the inteſtines, vulgarly 
named the caul. 

EPISCOPACT'DE (S.) the murdering a biſhop 
by any of his . 

EPI'SCOPACY or EPT SCOPAL GOVERN - 

MENT (S.) that form of church diſcipline 

wherein biſhops are the heads and governors, 

28 in the church of England, &c. 

EPI'SCOPAL (A.) ſomething relating to a 
biſhop or biſhoprick. 

Epiſcopal Government, is the governing a 
dioceſs by one perſon, who prefides over a 
clergy or church, and exerciſes a juriſdiction 
in religious matters, 

Epiſcopal party, or Epiſcopalians, a name 
given to thoſe who kept to the doctrine of 
the church of Eagland, and the government 
of the church by biſhops, as it was beſore 
the reformation; they retain the greateſt 
part of the canon law, the decretals of the 
popes, the liturgy, &c. more ſtrictly than 
the Catholicks themſelves in many places do ; 


ſame with the Calvin. 
EPVSEOPATE (S. the office, 
riſdiction of a biſhop. 
E'PISODE (S,) a digreffion, or a ſeparate in 
cident, ſtory, or action, which an hiſtorian 
or poet inſerts, and connects with his prin. 


power, or ju- 


N 


but in matters of faith they are much the 


EPISPA'STICKS (s.) thoſe cauterizi 


, E 
EPI'PHANY S.) the feaſt of the adottion 0 
Chriſt, and his miracle at the marriage off EPI“STLE (S.) a letter, or ſhort treatiſe upon 


eyes, conſiſting ef an unuſual defluxion off EPI'STYLE (S.) in the ancient ArchiceFure 


| 


Cipal action, that the work may be furniſhed 


EPT 


with the greater variety ; alſo the ſecond 
part of the ancient tragedy, 
medi. 


cines that draw bliſters, or collect the. hu- 
mours together in an extraordinary manner 
into one place. 

PISTEMO'NARCH (S.) an officer in the 
Greek church, who was appointed to inſpect 
every thing relating to faith, 


any ſubject directed to one or more perſons 3 
this term is ſeldom uſed now, except for let- 
ters wrote in verſe, or dedications or prefa- 
ces to books ; letters wrote in the modern 
language are not ſtiled pen; but thoſe 
wrote in the ancient are; in the common- 
prayer book, one portion of ſcripture uſed 
in the communion ſervice, is called the ꝙiſ- 
tle, becauſe it is commonly taken out of that 
part of the New Teſtament called the piles, 
though not always. 
EPI'STOLARY A.)] after the mode, or in 
the form ot a letter, : 


was what is now called architrave. 

E/PITAPH (S.) at firſt fignified certain verſes 
ſung at funerals in honour of the dead, and 
repeated every anniverſary 3 but at preſent 
it means an inſcription upon the monument 
of a deceaſed perſon, 

EPITHALA'MIUM S.) a nuptial ſong, or 
a poetical compoſition or poem, made fig 
for, or upon the marriage between two pere 
ſons of diſtinction. 

EPITHE'ME (S.) in Pharmacy, a liquid ſo- 
mentation of a ſpirituous kind, applied ex- 
ternally to the heart or liver, to ſtrengthen 
and comfort them, or to correct ſome dif. 
order in or near them. 

E'PITHET (S.) a noun adjective joined to 2 
ſubſtantive, to expreſs its quality; it alſo 
fignifies a ſurnames, or honorary title. 

EPITHY'ME (S.) a medicinal plant brought 
'from Candia and Venice; it ſoon periſhes, 
unleſs it meet with ſome other plant to now- 
riſh it ; thoſe which grow on thyme and flat 
are the moſt common; its ſeed is very ſmall, 
and its ſtalk full of long fibres like hairs. 

EPVTOME (S.) an abridgement or reduction 
of a large book into a ſmall one, by re- 
trenching the ſuperfluous matter, and retain- 
ing that. only which immediately concert 8 
the ſubject in hand; the heads or principal 
part of any thing. 

EPITOMIZE (v.) to abridge or reduce a 
large book into a ſmall compaſs. 

EPITROYPE (S. a figure in Rbetorich, whert:- 
by an orator grants ſomething, which de 
may juſtly deny, the more eaſily to be gramm 
ed ſomething, which he requires. 

EPITRO/PUS (S.) a perſon choſe by thoſ = 

Greek Chriſtians who live under the domini - 

ons of the Turks, to act as an arbitrator am 

determiner of their differences, thereby pre + 

venting the matter's being carried before a 

Turkiſh magiſtrate. EPLO VIE 


” 


E A 


Epi. O VE (A:) in Heraldry, ſigniſies diſplay d, 
ſhewn abroad, &c. 
E OCH or E'POCHA (S.) in Chronology, an 
eta, or point of time from whence years are 
mumbered or accounted ; that us d chrough- 
out Europe, commences at the nativity of 
Chriſt; but in Englend, it was wont to 
commence at the incarnation, or annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, _ which is nine 
months before it, common, called Lady- 
Day, or the 25th day of March, at which 
time the year with us uſed to begin z but 
now, by a late act, it begins on Jon, 1. The 
Torks, Cc. begin their Epoch from the flight 
of Mabomet from Mecca to Medina, the 16th 
of Fuly, '622 of the Chriſtian Epoche, or 
335 of the Julias period; there are abun- 

A of different epocha's uſed both by the 
Ancients and Moderns, for which ſee the 
writers of Chronology, 

EF'PODE .) in the Lyric Poetry of the Greeks, 
Wos the third part or end of an ode. 

EPO'PEA (S.) in Poetry, the hiſtory or fable 
which makes the ſubje of an epick poem. 

F/PPING or E'PPING-STREET (S.) in E/- 

„ has two eonfiderable markets weekly, 
on Thurſday for cattle, and. on Fr.day for 
provifions ; diſtant from London 1 5 compu- 
ted, and 17 meaſured miles. | 

FPSOMu (S.) in Surrey, about 15 miles from 

| London, which, though but a village, has, by 

the great concourſe of gentry and rich tradeſ- 
men, who have country ſeats and lodgings in 
and near it all the ſummer, a market every 
day, which is plentifully ſupplied with all 
manner of necetſaries z it has alſo two fairs 

| anovally, viz, in Eaſter holy- days, and the 
gth of July; it is exceedingly pleaſant, and 
reckoned very healthful to drink the purging 
waters, that were found out here in 1613, 

| though it is not in quite ſo much reputation 
as formerly. 

- BE PULO'TICKS (s.) in PNS, dry, aftringent 
medicines, which cicatrize or cloſe up the 
fleſh ſeparated by a wound or ulcer. 

E QUABUYLITY (S.) evenneſs, ſteadineſs 
gularity, juſtneſs, proportion, &c. 

E QUABLE (A.) even, alike, equal, of the 
ſame proportion. 

| Equable Motion, in Phyſik, is when a 
body always moves with the ſame velocity, 

Having itd motion neither accelerated nor te- 

i 


E* QUABLENESS (S.) a capacity of being made | 


equal; alſo juſtne(s, exactneſs, or truth. 
E. _ (Part.) evenly, equally, 
EN WAL (A) one as much as another, even, 
| juſt, right, &c, a term of relation between 
two or more things, of the ſame magnitude, 
quantity, or quality; and when conſidered 
} mathematically, the quantites may indiffe- 
2 be ſubſtituted the one for the other, 
without varying the value; ſor it is a fixed 
_ + axiom, that any two things that are equal 


E A 
| from l things you add or ſubirgQ 


the ſums, remains, and 
. of the one to the other will be — 
E'QUAL (S.) .a perſon of the ſame rank or 
dignity with another, or one as well qua. 
lified for the porformance of any thing, ei- 
ther mecharically or literally, as another, 
ual Angle, ate thoſe whoſe ſides have 
the inclination to one another, or tha: 
are meaſured by equal parts of their circles, 

. Arithmetical Ratios, are thoſe where. 
in difference of the two leſs terms is 
equal to the difference of the two greater 
in Opricks, things that are ſaid to be ſeen un. 
der equal angles, are called equal, Equal 
parts of the ſame interval or magnitude, it 
uncqually diſtant from the eye, appear un. 
equal. Equal objects, and at equal diſtan. 
ces, only one placed directly, and the other 
obliquely, appear unequal, that placed di. 
realy appearing the bigger. 

12 Circle, is one that is drawn with 
the e or an equal radius, or two or more 
circles, whoſe diameters are of the ſame 
length, are called equal circles, 

Equal Figures, are thoſe whoſe areas are 
equal, whether the figures -are fimilar or 
not. The ſegments of ſpheres or circles are 
of equal concavity or convexity, when they 
have the ſame ratio or proportion to the 
diameter of the -ſpheres or circles whereof 
they are parts, 

Equal Geometrical Ratios, are thoſe whoſe 
leaſt terms are fimilar aliquot, or aliquant 
parts of the greater, &c, 

Equal Hyperbdla"s, are thoſe whoſe ordi- 
nates to their intermediate axes are equal to 
each other, taken at equal diſtances from 
their vertices, 

Equal Solids, are thoſe which contain 
each as much as the other, or whoſe {olidi- 
ties are equal, whether their external form 
be the ſame or different. 


2 1 or E'QUALNESS (S.) the like- 
, £6- 


neſs, ſameneis, or agrecableneſs of a thing; 
in Aftronomy, the circle of equality, according 
to Prolemy, was that which was invented to 
account for the eccentricity of the planets, 
and make their places to be more eaſily cal- 
culated, 

EQUALTIZE (V.) to reduce perſons or things 
of different o ders, or values, to the (ame, 
or an equivalent value, or order. 
EQUANUMITY (S.) a ieady and regu'ar diſ- 
pofiticn of mind, to bear and go through 
all accidents of life with the ſame evenneſs 
of mind and contentment. 

E/QUANT (s.) a circle in the old Afronony, 
imagined to be in the plane of the deferent, 
to regulate and adjuſt the motions. 
EQUA/TION (S.) an equality, or making one 
thing equal to another, and is commonly 


applied to algebraical operations, in which it 


to, or as much as the ſame third, are equa/ 
to, or as much as one another z and if to or 


may be confidered as the ratio of equality be- 
4 tween 


things, or multiply or divide by «qual things, 


= 
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uſt 


E u 


tween, two quantities differently denomi- [E 


nated or exprefſed, as four crowns are equal 
to one pound ſterling, c. It is a term 
alſo uſed in Afragomy, and ſometimes means 
the difference between the time marked out 
by the ſun's apparent motion, and the time 
that is meaſured by its real or middle mo- 
tion, according to which clocks and watches 
are ſuppoſed to be regulated ; becauſe time, 
abſolutely confidered, always moves regu- 
larly and equably, and therefore thoſe infiru- 
ments that are to expreſs it, ſhould do ſo 
likewiſe, which ſun- dials cannot poſſibly do, 
becauſe the ſun goes unequally eaftwards 
with reſpect to the equator. 


EQU 


ul ($.) a people bordering upon Rome, and 


at firſt its enemies, till Q tus Cncinnarur 
brought them under the yoke; they were 
frequently puniſhed for their rebellion. by 
Poftbumius Tubertus, and by Fabius totally 
ſubdued, after he had taken forty of their 
cities in a little time, for which he had the 
name Maximus conferred on him, and then 
they became allies to the Romans, 


EQUIA/NGULAR (A.) in Geometry, relates to 


thoſe figures all the angles whereof are equal. 


EQUICRU'RAL (A.) in Geometry, relates to a 


triangle, uſually called an iſoſceles triangle, 
or one which has two ſides of the ſame, or 
an equal length. 


EQUA'TOR (.) a term much uſed in Afro» [EQUIDVFFERENT (A.) in Aritbmetich, is 


and Geography, and means a great im- 
— circle of the ſphere, equally diſtant 
from the two poles of the world, or having 


when there is the ſame difference between 
the other terms of a ſeries, that there is be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond, 


the ſame poles with the world; and is ſo [EQUIDI'STANT (A.) in Geometry, is applied 


called, becauſe when the ſun is in it, the 
days and nights are equal; in Maps, Charts, 
and Planiſpherer, it is called the equinoctial 
line; and by Samen, emphatically, the line; 
it divides the globe or ſphere into two hemi- 
ſpheres, the one called northern and the o- 


to things, all the parts of which are at the 
ſame or an equal diſtance from one another, 


EQUILA'TERAL (A.) in Geometry, is a figure 


whoſe ſides are all equal. 
Equilateral Hyper tola, one, the conjugate 
axes of which are equal, 


ther ſouthern ; by the paſſages or tranfits of EQUILY BRIUM (S.) a, term in Mechanich, 


arches of the equator over the meridian, its 
equal or mean time is eſtimated, which gives 
frequent occafion to convert degrees of the 


implying that two or more bodies, when 
compared together, are exactly equal in 
weight. 


ator into time, and the contrary. EQUIMU'LTIPLE (A in Arithmetick and 


QUERIES (S.) are particularly uſed among 
us for officers of the king's ſtables, who, 
when his majeſty goes abroad, ride in the 
leading coach, are in waiting one at a time 
monthly, and have a table with the gentle- 
men uſhers during that time; formerly they 
uſed to ride on horſeback by the coach fide, 
when the king travelled: There are fix of 
them, with ſalaries of 300l. per annum each; 
there are alſo two called by the diſtin ap- 
pellation of equeries of the crown ſtables, as 
being employed in managing and breaking 
the ſaddle-horſes, and preparing them for 
the king's riding; one of them is, or always 
ſhould be in cloſe waiting at court; and 
when his majeſty rides, holds the ſtirrup, 
whilſt the maſter of the horſe, or one of 
their egueries, in his abſence, aſſiſts in mount. 
ing him ; their ſalary is 256/, per annum 


cometry, is a magnitude or quantity multi- 
plied by the ſame or an equal number or quan- 
tity with ſome other number or quantity. 


EQUINO'CTIAL (S.) in Afronemy, a great 


immoveable circle of the ſphere, under 
which the equator moves in its diurnal mo- 
tion : Whenever the ſun in his progreſs thro* 
the ecliptick comes to this circle, the day 
ard night are equal all over the globe, which 
is done twice a year, once in the firſt point 
of Arien, which is called the vernal equirox, 
the other time in the firſt point of Libra, 
which is called the autumnal equinox ; theſs 
interſeQions of the ecliptick and eguinoFial 
called equin:&#1al points, 

Equino#tal Colure, that which paſſes thro* 
the equinoRial points, 

Equino#tal Dial, a dial, the plane where- 
of is parallel to the equinoctial. 


each, E'QUINOX (S.) in Aftronomy, the time when 


EQUE'RRY or ECU'RY (S.) is ſometimes 
taken for, or underſtood of the ſtabling or 
place for horſes, together with lodgings for 
the grooms, &c, and is commonly meant of 
thoſe of kings, princes, &c. and ſometimes 
it is taken for the principal officer, or he that 
has the care and charge of the king's horſes ; 
whoin England is called maſter of the horſe ; 
and in France, the grand ecuyor, or abſo- 
lutely monfieur le grand. 


the ſun enters one of tHe equinoctial points, 
at which time the days and nights are ex - 
actly equal, and which is twice in the year 
in all oblique ſpheres, - 

The Autumnal Equinox, is about the 22d 
of September, and is ſo called upon account 
of the ſeaſon of the year, 

The Vernal Equinex, is about the 21ſt of 
March, fo called, as being the ſpring time 
of the year, ; 


EQUE'STRIAN (A.) ſomething relating to a *EQUPP (v.) to ſtore or furniſh a perſon, 


knight, or man on horſeback z ſo an egqueſ- 
trias ſtatue, is a ſtatue repreſenting a perſon 
mounted on a korſe, 


place, or thing with proper conveniences 
and neceſſaries to go a journey, or to do or 
perform an act or acti. | 

| E'QUI- 


EQUIPAGE (s.) all forts of furniture, con- 


EQUIPOISE (V.) to balance or counter- 


EQUIPO/LLENT (A.) of the fame power, force 
EQUIPO'NDERANCY, (S.) an equal weigh- 


E Ab 


veniences for a journey, Voyage, &c. but it 
is frequently underſtood of the attendance 
and grandeur that princes and noblemen ap- 

| pear in public}: with; alſo the trinkets or 
toys added to a lady's watch, to hang by her 
fide is ſo called. | 


weigh a thing, by putting ſomething of an 
equal weight again it. 
ENCE or EQUIPO'LLENTNESS 
{S.) a Logical term importing that ſeveral 


, propofitions have the ſame meaning, or ex- 
preſs enly the ſame idea, | 


efficacy, or virtue with ſomething elſe. 


ing or poifing between different things. 

EQUIPO'NDERATE (V.) is when one thing 
is a balance for, or of the ſame weight, 
force, or value with another. 

D (A.] equally heavy, or 
of the ſame weight. 

EQUIPO'NDEROUSNESS (S.) the being of 

© the ſame or an equal weight. 

F/QUITABLE. (A.] juſt, reaſonabſe, fair, up- 
right, without hypocriſy or guile. 

F'QUITY (S.) is that vutue, by which we 
render to every one his juſt due, according 

to the ſeveral circumſtances a perſon may be 
under in relation to the laws of ſociety z it 
is ſometimes confounded with juftice, which 
rather ſeems to reward or puniſh, according 
to ſome ſtated rule or law, than according 
to the varying circumſtances of an action, 

for which reaſon we have the court of Chan- 
cery or Equity to moderate the ſeverity of 
the letter of the law, and to regard the con- 
troverſy according to the rule of eguity and 
conſcience, rather than according to ſtrict 
legal juſtice. 

EQUYVALENCE (S.) the agreement in na- 
ture, quality, or circumſtances, between 
ſeveral things propoſed, 

EQUIVALENT (S.) any thing that is ex- 
changed or given for another, ſuppoſed to be 
of the ſame value, though of a different ſort 
or kind, 

EQUIFVOCAL. (A.) ſuch words or propofi- 
tions where the ſenſe is not determinate, 
that which is doubtful, or may be turned or 

. underſtood more ways than one; alſo ſuch 
words as are of the ſame ſound, but have 
quite different meanings, as a bull, a beaſt 
ſo called, and a bull, a blundering miſtake, 
nonſenſical expreſhon, &c. 

EQUIVOCALLY (Part.) dubioufly, ambigu. 
ouſly, ſpoken with 2 mental reſervation on 

rpoſe te deceive the hearer. 
UTVVOCATE (V.) to ſhuffle; to ſay one 
ing and mean another; to ſpeak dubiouſly, 
ſo chat the hearer ſhall not be able poſi. 
tively to determine whether he underſtands 


ER E 
expreſſion, or ſpeaking ſo dubjoufly, th 
nothing can be certain! concluded, 4 
was the intent of the ſpeaker, 
EQUU'LEUS (S.] a puniſhment uſed by the 
Ancients, and till retained in gariſons, as a 
part of military diſcipline, and is what is 
new called riding the wooden horſe ; which 
is done by ſetting the offender upon a wood - 
en inſtrument with a ſharp ridge in the mid - 
dle, widening much in its deſcent, and ty- 
ing weights to bis legs ; there is alſo a con- 
8 under this Ly: in the ; 45 ky 
hemiſphere, confiſtin tolemy"s and Ty. 
cbo*s catalogue way Bs and by Mr, Flam. 
fleed*s of 10 ſtars, | 
ERA (S.) the ſame with epocha, a word in- 
troduced by the Spaniſh chronologers, to ex. 
preſs the beginning of ſome extraordinary 
change, as of reigns, &c, The meſt noted 
are that of Nabonaſſer, generally fixed on 
Feb, 26, in the 367th year of the Julias 
period, in the fri year of the 8th Olympi- 
ad, and 6th of Rome ; that of the Greek Ye. 
leucide, fixed in the 442d of Rome, 312 
years before Chriſt, when Seleacur Nicaner 
ſettled in Syria, 12 years after the death of 
Alexander the Great; the Chriſtian, which 
is placed by different authors in the 443, 
49, 50, 51, 52, and 53 of Rome, 
ERA'DICATE (V.) to pluck up by the roots; 
to take away the vefy ſeeds or foundation of 
a diſeaſe, building, &c. 
|ERADICA'TION (S.) a plucking up by the 
roots; a total and abſolute deſtruction or 
removal of perſons or things. 5 
ERA DICATIVES (S.) in Pbyſich, are very 
ſearching and ſtrong medicines, that pierce, 
as it were, into the very inmoſt receſſes of a 
diſeaſe, and bring it away. 
ERA'SED (A.) blotted or ſcraped out, pulled 
down or plowed up, totally defaced, de- 
moliſhed or removed away; in Heraldry, 
it is any creature repreſented with its head, 
limbs, &c. torn or rent off by violence. 
ERA'SEMENT (S.) a ſcratching or blotting 
out any words not agreed to in adeed, ſo 
that they cannot poſſibly be ſeen or read. 
ERA'STIANS (S.) the diſciples or followers of 
Eraftus, a phyfician of Baden in Switzer- 
land, a perſon of great reputation in his pro- 
ſeſſion, who, among other principles, main- 


diſcipline and excommunication, but the ci- 
vil magiſtrate only. 

ERA'TO (S.) one of the nine muſes that pre- 
ſides over love poems; ſhe is generally re- 
preſented like a young maiden of a gay hv- 
mour, crowned with myrtle and roſes, hold- 
ing a harp in the right hand, and a bow in 
the other, with a little winged Cupid placed 
by her, armed with his bow and arrows. 

ERE (Part.) before that, rather than, &c. 


the ſpeaker or not. 
EQUIVOCA'TION (S.) a ſhuffling, delufire 


hell, born of Chaos and Tencbre ; it is like 


wiſe the name of one of the inferna) rivers. 
ERECT 


tained that the church had not the power of 


E'REBUS. (5.) called by the poets the god of 


ERR 
(A) any thing vpright, or ſanding 
or perpendicularly. 


Eu Flowers, with the Fhrifs, are ſuch] 


as grow upright without hanging their heads, 
as tulips. 

ERF'CT v.] to build, raiſe, or ſet upright, 
ſtrait, or icularly. ; 
ERE'CTION S.) the act of lifting up, build- 
ing, raifiag, or making a thing to ttand up 

igh 


bo 

IRE TRE (S.) the ſame with hermit, or a 
perſon that retires, as it were, out of the 
world to live in a deſart, loneſome, unin- 
habited place, with an intention to contem- 
plate upon, and worſhip God the more fer- 
vently and uninterruptedly, 

EREMITICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a hermit, or the living in a loneſome delart, 
or in a ſolitary manner. 

EREWHTLE (Pait.) lately, not long fince, 
a ſmall time ago, or a little while p4ſt. 

EROO (Part.) an illation, or conſequence, 
drawn from certain premiſes laid down; and 
in Enghþp, is expreſſed by the particle ebere- 
fore, or for that reaſon. 

ERVDANUS (S.) a conſtellation in the ſou. 
thera hemiſphere, repreſented on the globe 
by a river, confifting in Pralemy s catalogue 
of 30 ſtars, in Tycho's of 19, and in Mr. 
Flamflitd's of 68. 

ERI'NGO (S.) a plant, commonly known by 
the name of a ſca-holly, 

ERI'SMA (S.) in Arebitecture, is a ſhore, but- 
treſs, or prop, put againſt a weak or de- 
cayed place of a wall, to prevent its falling. 

E'RMINE S.) in Heraldry, a white field or 
furr, powdered with black ſpots, ſuppoſed to 
repreſent the ſkin of an animal of that name, 
which ſome ſay is a water.rat, oihers a mul. 
tela, or ſort of weazel, and othersan Arme- 
nian mouſe, There is really no ſkin of an 
animal that naturally correſponds with the 
herald's ermine ; for the animal ſo called, is 
milk white, and ſo far from"ſpots, that it is 
reported, that he will rather die, or be ta- 
ken, than ſully its whiteneſs ; white ſkins 
have been uſed for many ages, to line the 

robes of kings, magiſtrates, &. the Furr. 
ers, to add to their beauty, ſewed bits of the 

black tails of thoſe, or other creatures, upon 
the white ſkins, 

ERO'DE (V.) to gnaw off, eat out, away, 
about, or into, 

ERO'SION (S.) the act of ſharp, acid fluids 
or humours, gnawing and tearing cff parts 
from the fleſh, metals, Sc. 

ERR (v.) to miſtake, wander, or go out of 
the right way, 

E'RRABLE (A.) that is liable to miſtake, to 
go or do any thing wrong. 

E'RRAND ($.) a meſſage, or bufineſs that a 
perſon is ſent aboutſrom one place to another, 


ESC 

circuits; of bailiffs at large; alt of a ſet of 

knights, which ja old romances art rep e- 

ſented riding up and down to relieve diftreſ- 

ſed ladies, encounter giants, and other mad 
unaccoun'able feats at arms; it alſo means 
very, true, poſitive, &c. as an errant knave 
is a very Knave, : 

ERRA'TA (S.) certain faults or omiſſions in 
a piece of work, particularly ſpoken of ſuch 
as are made at the priuting- preis, and eſcape 
being correted. 

ERRA'TICAL or ERRA'TICK (A.) that 
wanders, goes out of the way, path, or rule 
it ought to follow z the planets ate called 
erratick ſtars, becauſe each of them have a pe- 
culiar motion, and the fixed ſtars ftand ſtiii. 

ERRHI/NES (S.) medicines that purge the 
head, by being put up the noſtrils, 

ERRO/NEOUS (S.) falſe, miſtaken, liable or 
ſubject to overſight. . 

ERROQ/NEOUSNESS (S.) falfity, wrongneſs, 
miſtake. 

ERROR or ERROUR S.) a miſtake, a falſe 
Opinion, or overſight ; any thing ſaid or done 
wrong ; in Law, it 1s a faul of pleading or 
in the proceſs, for which a writ, called a 
writ of errer, is often granted, to rectiſy a 
falſe judgment, and redreſs the party in the 
injury he may ſuſtzin by ſuch a procedure. 

ERST (Part.) an old word much uſed by the 
poets, ſignifying the time long ſince paſt, 
tormerly, and anciently. 

ERUBE'SCENCE or ERUBE'SCENCY (.) 

a bluſhicg for ſhame, or an uneaſy compo 

ouſaeſs for, or at doing ſometh.ng that cught. 

not to he done, 

ERUBZ'SCENT (A.) bluſhing, becoming 

red, or ſhe wing ſome figns of ſhame or un- 

eafine(s by the alte. ativn of the countenance. 

ERU/CT (V.) to belch or break wind un- 
wards, by reaſon or upon account of the 
ſtomach's being overcharged, or foul, 

ERUCTA'TION (S.) a breaking, burſting 
or belching forth. | 

ERUDIV TION (S.) learning or knowledge, 
eſpecially in ſuch parts of literature as more 
immediately promote virtue. and uſeful 

| knowledge. 

ERUNCA'”TION (S.) a clearing or freeing by 
pulling up or taking away the weeds, of 
other obſtructions that are in the way, 

ERU'PTION (S) a violent coming, iſſuing, 
or breaking forth. 

ERYSI'PELAS (S.) the phyfical name foe 

the diſeaſe commonly called the St. Anibo= 

ny's re. 

28a“ br (S.) a ſudden, furious at'acki 

a town or citadel, by getting over the wall 

by means of Jadders, without the ſo: mality 

of a fiege, and the regular defenſive forti- 

_ fications to preſerve and cover the army. 

ESCA'LOP SHELLS (S.) a bearing very often 


FERRANT (A.) wandering, ſtraying, or go- 
ing out of the way z in Law, the ſame with 
iuntant, ſpoken oi thoſe judges that go the 


found in coat armour, 


| RSCA'MBIO &) was formerly e permiſſion 


gen 
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- given a perſon to make over a bill of ex- 
change to one beyond ſea. 

RSCA'YE ($.) the getting away from an ene. 

z the avoiding of juſtice ; the running 


from danger, or being preſerved in ſome ex 
traordinary manner. 


ESCA'RTEL (A.) in Heraldry, quartered, or] ur 


quarterly, ' 
ESCHA'R or ESCA'R (S.) in — ſcab 
or cruſt made on the fleſh by an iron, 
fome ſharp, corroding humour, or a cauſtick 


© which the king or other lord hath eſcbears of 
his tenants, 
ESCHEA'TOR (S.) was formerly an officer 
© who took care of the king*s eſcheats in a 
county, and certified them into the exche- 
quer and chancery, _ 
ESCHEVTN or ECHEVTN S.) in the French 
" and Dutch Governments, is a magiſtrate cho- 
ſen by the inhabitants of a city to take care 
that good orcer and conveniency is kept in 
it, and to look after publick buildings ; in 
He'land, the judge of civil affairs at firſt 
© hard ; criminal affairs alſo come under their 
enoxnizance ; and if the criminal bim- 
"4 pilty, they can ſee ſentence executed 
-— without any farther proceſs, and even with- 
out appeal. 
ESCHE/W (V.) to avoid, ſhun, leave, for- 


* — Sy go out of the 2 
E A'KITES 8.) a of philoſophers 
- among the Mabometans, who believe that 
man's greateſt happineſs conſiſts in the con- 
- templation of God, and deſpiſe Mobrmer*s 
well conceptions of paradiſe ; , they ſtudi- 
- ouſly avoid vice, love mufick, and always ap- 
pear good humoured ; the principal preach- 
ers in the royal moſques profeſs this opinion. 
ESCLATTE/ (A.) in Heraldry, relates to 
ſomething, whoſe parts are rated with 
Violence. | 
ESCORT (V.) to convoy, protect, deſend, 
or fee a perſon ſafe over or through a dan- 
gerous place or paſſage ; eſpecially in War, 
when a detachment js made to protect ſome 
© noted perſon; of convoy ammunition, &c. 
ESSO RT (S.) a company of armed men, or 
© ſhips of war, attending ſome noted perſon, 
or valuable things, in order to defend or pre- 
ſerve them from robbers, enemies, or pirates, 
ESCOUA'DE (S.) the third part of a company 
of foot ſoldiers, 
'E'SCRIT or E'SCRIPT (s.) a tranſcript or 
* gopy of ſomething written out, © 


= 


a 


* 
ESCRITO/IR or scUrO m (S.) # cabinet 
or curious piece of joiners work, originally 

to keep writings, &c, that they 


may rearily be gone to upon all occafions, 
ESCRO/L (S) in Heraldry, a roll of - 
8 | 


ESCU” s.) the Fresch crown, which is equal 
to 60 ſo, or three livres, in vilue about 
4. 6d. ſterling, or Eng iþ money 

E'SCUAGE (S.) a tenure, whereby a tenant 
holds certain lands of the lord, upon condi. 
tion of following him to the wars, at the 
tenant's own charge, 

E/'SCULENTS (S.) ſuch plants or roots as are 
catable ; as carrots, parſnips, cabbage, &c, 

ESCU'RIAL (S.) a ftitely palace, in which is 
a monaſtery of the order of St. Ferom, built 
by Philip II. king of Spein, in a ſmall vil. 
lage of that name, fituate in the kingdom 
of Toleds, about fix leagues from Madrid ; 
there is a very fine church belonging to it, 
_— 1 to it a very beautiful cha- 

„ in which the kings and queens of Spa; 
who have iſſue, are interred, * 

ESCU”TCHEON (S.) in Hereldry, is a ſhield, 
or the coat or field whereon the arms are 
born; he that hath married an heireſs may 
bear an eſcutch,on over his own, whereon the 
wife's arms are drawn, which is called an 
eſcutcheon of pretence. 

ESPALIE'R (S.) in Frasce, fignifies a wall 
tree ; but with us it means rows of trees 
planted round the out. fide of a garden, or 
any part thereof, to preſerve tender plants 
or young trees, or for the bounding a walk, 
which office they are found te do better than 
ſtone or brick walls, | 

ESPE'CIAL (A.) chief, particular, fingular, of 
much note or eſteem. 

ESPECIALLY (part.) ſomething done or ſaid 
in an extraordinary, particular, or obſerva- 
ble manner. 

9 in War, is a watch or guard, 
ef y one upon a high place, to 
n 

ESPLANA'DE (S.) in Forcification, a 
or ſlope of earth beginning at the top of the 
counterſcarp, and infenfibly lofing itſelf in 
the level of the campaign, ſerving as a para- 

to the counterſcarp or covered way. 

ESPLEE'S (S.) in Low, is the profitable - 
duce that the ground yields, as pafture, hay, 
corn, &c. 

ESPOU'SALS (S.) the betrothing or contraQ- 
ing in marriage, or the ceremony uſed in the 

ual tompletion in the church or elſe- 
where. 

ESPOU'SE (V.) to betroth or contract a mar- 
riage ; to wed ; alſo to intereſt one's ſelf in 
an affair, to to an opinion, cauſe, or 


party. 
ESPY! (V.) to perceive, ſee, or diſcover at » 
diſtance ; to watch, obſerve, or overlook. 


F () a tide of deb or honour, 


: 
* 
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man. ral opinions are about the ongt- 
hal of this title, but the general received one 
bs, that he was the immediate attendant up- 
on a knight that went to the wars, and that 
he was his a:mour-bearer, ſomewhat of 
which full remains among the orders of 
. knighthood, each member having their e- 
| ſquire z but it is 00w.commonly given to the 
younger ſons of noblemen, and to the eldeit 
, ſons of thoſe younger ſons, the eldeſt ſons 
of knights, and their eldeſt ſons ſucceſſively ; 
the +ſquires ol the king's body, and iuch as 
the king creates, by putting about their necks 
| the collar of 8 8, and beftowing upon them a 
pair of filver ſpurs; alſo divers others in the 
ſuperior publick offices are reputed e/guires, 
_ or equal. to them, as ſheriffs. of counties, 
ferjeants at law, juitices ot the peace, may 
ors of towns, counſellors. at law, bachelors 
of them are realiy ſo : Laſtly, the chiefs of 
ſome ancient families are likewiſe eſgur9s by 
preſeript on. | 
ESSA/RT (V.) to grub up, or extirpate buſhes, 
trees, roots, ſtumps, or the like, in order 
to prepare the land for tillage. | 


bein below a knight, and abovy 4 Nate | 


EST 
ſolitaty Places ; " they ſpent” their tice In 
handicrafts, 47 theſe — in meditation 
there were alſo ſome Chriſtians went by ths 
name, from whence it is {ſuppoſed the leve- 
ral forts of monks took their riſe, 
ESSE/NTIAL (A, ) whatever is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to conſtitute a thing, and without 
. which it cannot be what it appears to be, or 
is called, 
ESSE'NTIALS (S.) the foundation or material 
parts of a doctrine, building, agreement, &c. 
E'SSEX S.) the county fo called, is large and. 
populous, ſo ſurrounded by waters, that it 
forms a peninſula ; its extent frem eaſt to 
welt is 40 miles; and from'north to fo 
about 35 miles z the whole circurnterence be- 
ing about 1.6 miles; containing 18 whole 
hundreds, and two half hundreds, in which 
are 22 maiket-towns, 415 pariſhes, 45 
parks, one foreſt, one caſtle, about 35, 
houſes, and 208,300 ſouls: It ſends 8 mem» 
bers to patliament ; is bordered and croff:.d 
by ſeveral rivers, over which are 28 bridges; 
the waters of theſe rivers yield great variety 
and quantity of fine fiſh, particularly oyſters; 
the ſoil is fine meadow, paſture, and corn 
lands, beſides a large quantity of wood land, 


AY/'-(S.) a trial, endeavour, or | 
| towards doing a thing ; alſo a ſhort treatiſe 
or written piece upon a particular ſubjeRt ; 
alſo the proof or trial made of the purity 
gold or filver for coining, &c. and with t 
Hunters, it is the breaſt or briſket of » deer. 
ESSAY! (V.) to try, endeavour, or ftrive 
do a thing. | "7 | 
E'SSE (S.) in the School! Philoſopby, means the 
real or actual exiſtence or being of a thing. 
F'/SSENCE (S.) that which conſtitutes or de- 
terminates the nature of a thing, without 
which it cannot be what it ia; in Chymifry, 
it is the pureſt and moſt ſubtle part of a bo- 
dy extracted from it by fire; alſo perfumes, 
c. go by this name. 
ESSE/NES S.) a famous ſect among the Jews, 
whoſe opinions, in many particulars, agreed 
"with the Pythagoreans ; One ſort of them 


a community of goods, and un 


ned all plcaſures, even marriage, and all 
carnal copulation with women ; they wore 
white garments, forbad oaths, drank nothing 
but water, uſed inanimate ſacrifices, had 
their elders in particular reſpect, and were 
above all others ſo ſtrict in the obſervation of 
the ſabbath, that they prepared their meat 
on the eve, would not remove a veſſel out 
of its place, nor even eaſe or ſupply nature, 
unleſs very much preſſed. Another fort of 
them allowed marriage, for the ſake of pro- 
creation, aſter they had ſtaid three years, to 
try whether. the woman was healthy, and 
fit to bear children ; but never lay with their 
wives after conception, to ſhew that it was 
more out of a to benefit the common- 


commonly called Epping- Foreft ; the produce 
is corn, hay, &. butter, on, the fineſt 
ia the world, cheeſe, gunpowder, and wool- 
len manufaQuries in great abundance, 
ESSQUN (S.) in La an excuſe tor him who 
is ſummoned to appear and anſwer to a real 
action, or to perform ſuit to a court baron, 
and is the ſame with the civilians excuſacro ; 
there are five cauſes of E, viz, when the 


party is beyond the fea, when on an expedi-. 


tion to the Holy Land, when thro* infiemity 
of body he cannot come, when he is ſick in 
bed, and when he it in the king's ſervice. 

ESTA'BLISH (V.) to conficm, appoint, ſet- 
tle, or do whatever is neceſſary to make a 
thing ſafe, ſure, certain, and durable. 


ESTABLISHMENT (S.) the ſettling of put- 


ting things upon certain conditions; alſo the 
known and regular laws of a kingdom, or 
people, containing the eſſentials or ſounda- 
tion of that government. 


ESTA'CHE (S, idge or bank of ſtone or 
1 (S.) a bridge one 


ESTATE (S.) in Law,.is a title a man hith 
in lands or tenemen's. Ease is cither Am- 
ple or conditional : Simple, called alſo fre ſim - 
ple, is where a man, by deed indented, en- 
fecffs another in ſee, reſerving to bimſelf, 

. and his heirs, a yearly rent, with condition, 
if the rent is unpad, to te- enter 1 Conditre- 
nal, is ſuch as hath a condition annexed to it, 
though it be not ſpecified in writing, as if a 
man grant to another, by "his deed, the of» 


fice of park. keeper for life, this is upon con- 


dition in law, vis. if he fhall fo long well 
and truly keep the park, It means alſo the 
Gate, empire, kingdom, provinces, or ex- 


wealth, than to ſatisfy their luſt, They 
were alſo- divided into Prei and Theo. | 
rick z the firſt lived in cities, the other in 


tent of lands undec any one's government or 
33 ey domi - 


Pp ETC 
.Geminion ; alſo the ſeveral ranks or claſſes Bottre L' Efirade, n military term, fignidge 
, of a people, which here in England are] ing the ſending out ſcouts to obſerye the ene- 
. 4 viz, king, lords, and commons, whoſ my's motions. ' 
have the power cf redreffing all grievances, | ESTRANNGE (V.) to alienate or draw away 
and ding all acts of power, obligatory, or |" n perſon's love or affections towards any 
. binding. to the people ; alſo the poſſeſſions | thing. I 
. or, goods of any private perſon ; alſo the { ESTRAY! (S.) any tame beaft ſound is any 


fate or condition any thing is in. lordſhip, and not owned by any body; in 
PEE'M (S.) the viIve, reſpect, reputation, | which caſe it is to be cry*d publickly*in the 

or worth of a perſon or thing, next market ; and if it be not claimed by 
ESTEEM (V.] to have a love, regard, va | any body within a year and a day, it is for. 
. lue or reſpe@ for any perſon or thing. feired to the lord of the ſoil where it way 


E'STERLING (S.) the farne with ferling, in] found, 
rei ect to men, money, &c, alſo the name | ESTREA'T (S.) in Law, a true copy of du- 
of a brd. plicare of an original writing, viz, america« 
ESTETE' (A.) in Heraldry, is a beaſt repre- | ments or penalties ſet down in the rolls of a 
(ented as i! his head had been torn or tent] court, to be levied by the bailiff or other of- 
off ſrom the body by violence, ſo that it ap- | ficer, for offences committed. 
pers ragged. | wm ESTRE'PEMENT (S.) in Eaw, the impove- 
E'>THER S.) a received canonical bock of | riſhing land by continual plowing and ſow- 
_ the Old Teſtament, ſuppoſed to be written ing without due reſt and manuting ; alſo a 
. by a J-w named Mordecai, who was uncle | ſpoil made bythe tenant for life upon lands or 
to queen Eg, the wiſe of Abe ſuerui king} woods to the prejudice of him in reverfion, 
of Vera, coiled by fome Darin, the fon of | E'STUARY ($.) a ditch, mote, or trench, 
_ Hyſflaſpes ; it gives an hiſtorical account of} where the tide overflows at high water. 
* what happened to the Jus during the life} E/'SULA (S.) the bark of a ſmall reddiſh root, 
of hit quien, in which it is obſervable, | which produces narrow green leaves, yield. 
the is not the word Goy once mentioned, | ing a milky juice, growing chiefly in France ; 
” although 4 very ＋ deliverance was, it is ufed in medicinal compoſitions for the 
wrought for the Nui, by meint of Eber. dropfy, being firſt infuſed in vinegar, after 
FSTHIO"MENOS''S.) a growing or ſpreading} which an extract ivdrawn from it. 
-. 1$an3renous inflimmation, that conſumes the] ESURT'NE (A.) is applied to ſalts which are 
parts, and difpoſes them to a mortification. } of a fretting or corroding nature, 
E's 1 MABLE{(A;) that is worthy or deſerving E TAPE ($!) In Var, the quantity of provi- 
of eſteem, reſpeQ, or love; alſo any thing. flions or forage allowed an army in 
 who'e chirge may be computed, or the ya- | march through a province or kingdom. 
doe known or found out. ETAPPIE'R (8) one who contrafts with 2 
E'5TTMATE or ESTIMA'TION (S.) a fixed } country for furniſhing troops im their march 
or determined value, or rate of the worth] with neceffaries, | 
or ex ence of a thing, _ E'TCHING (s.) the art of eating in the fi- 
E'ST{MATE*{V.) to value, compute, ap- gures of men, beafts, birds, c. upon copper - 
_ praiſe, or make known the worth or com- plates, and eſpecially buildings, or Yraughts 
mn checke of 3 tg. of architecture, with aqua · fortis, or ſome o- 
ESTIMA'TOR s) an appraiſer, valuer, or | ther gorrofive menſtruum ; which is done af- 
| computer of the worth, charge, or expence | ter this manner: The plate being firſt pla- 
| of any. thing. | | niſhed, andcuriouſly poliſhed, itis heated eom · 
= ESTIVAL (A.) the ſummer weather, or | monty with the flame of burnt paper, and 
| — FCneth.ng belonging to the former, then ſpread over with a certain compoſition 
ESTI'VAL or SU WMER SOLSTICE (S.] is | called the ground ; of which there are great 
when the ſun enters the tropick of Cancer, | varieties, ſome approving of one ſort, and 
which is abut the 22d of Jus, when it | ſome of another; this done. it h fmoaked or 
makes the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night, blacked with a candle or link ; the plate be- 
ESTOPPEL IS) in Law, is when 4 man is | ing thus prepared, the draught br picture is 
hindered * any thing againft his rubbed on the back-fide with red-lead, ver- 


own act or deed, though it be truth, milion, chalk, &c. according tothe fancy f 
F'STOVERS (S. Jun Law, is a certain ion | the artift 5 which fide ſo t ubbed over, is nid 
' allowed a felon out of his effect for hs upon the ground as above, and by gong over 
maintenance during his impriſonment ; alſo | the out lines of the draught or picture, w.th 

a certain allowance of wood to be taken out | | a tracing-needle, it leaves the ſketch upon the 
of another's woods, * ground in red or White, c. accotd:ng- to 
ESTRA DE (S.) a publick road or highw1y ;| | what the paper was rubbed with ; then with 
alſo a mal r-fing in the floor of a chamber, | proper needles, the ſaid out-Fnes ate gore 

_. encompaſſed with a rail or alcove for the | over again, und the whole hatched according 
placing a bed in; in Turkey, they are fre-] to art g by hand, if the draught corfiſts of 
.. qiently only covered with a carpet to re- figures; or ruled, if it confiſty of ſtralt lines, 
ue of quality in, | LY oy 
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| ty 1 
ſock 2s moſt plans, elevations, or ſeQions 
of architecture are ; this done, the whole is 
ſurrounded with a wall of wax. and the plate 
being ſet upon a level place, fingle aqua- fortis 

i poured on in ſuch quantities as the ſtrength 
of the liquor, and nature of the work re- 
quires 3 it the liquor is too ſtrong, it is weak- 
ened with good ſharp vinegar, &c, in this 
the experience and judgment of the artiſt are 
much required, as well as in how long the li- 
quor ſhalt ſtand on, ſome works requiring to 
be bit ſtronger, and others lighter j this done. 
the plate being warmed, and the ground 

being wiped off, a proof is taken from the 
rolling · preſs, and ſuch places as are defeftive 
are amended by graving ; and ſo the whole 
is finiſhed. 

ETE'RNAL (A.) that never had a beginning, 
nor ſhall, or can have an end, 

ETE'RNITY (S.) infinite duration, as well 

aft as to come. 

ETERNUZE (v.) to make or cauſe to have 
an infinite duration to come, ſuch as we are 
aſſured the ſouls of men (hall have after this 

life. 

ETHEREAL (A.)] airy, light, fine, of or be 
longing to the ether, or pure air above our 
atmoſphere, and ſometimes applied to the 
abmoſphere itſelf ; with the C, an ex- 
cecding fine oil or ſpirit that very readily and 
eaſily takes fire, is called erbereal oil. 

EFE'THICES ($.) the ſame with moral pbiloſo- 
pby, or the ſcience that lays down rules for 
the conduct and ceconomy of life, that 
teaches the regulations of the paſſions, and 
inſtructs men to be happy by practifing al: 
the ſocial virtues, 

ETHMOTBALS ($.) the future or ſeam that 
ſurrounds the bone called ethmoides, which 
is in the inner part of the noſe, full of large 
pores or (mall holes like a fle ve. 

ETHMOI'DES (S.) a bone in the middle of 
the os frontis, or bone of the forehead, and 
at the top of the root of the noſe, 

E'THNARCH S.) a governor or ruler of a 
nation or province, the ſame with terrarch. 

E'THNARCHY (S.} the art of ruling or go- 
vernment, | 

ETHNO'PHRONES S.) a ſect of hereticks of 
the ſeventh century, who profeſſed Chri- 
fuan ty, but added thereto all the extra va 
gancies of the Pagans, 

ETHO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe upon 
manners ; in Rbet2reich, a deſcription of the 
genius, inclination, temper, manners, &c. 
of a perſon ; it is alſo called portrait or p:c- 
ture. 

ET HOPOETIA (s.) a Rbererical figure, of the 
ſame meaning with erbology, 

ETYMOLO'/GICAL (A.)»elating to the mean 
ing of words, by ſearching into their origi. 
nz] derivation and fignifica'ion. 

ET VINO OG (s.) a perſon that deciares 
the merning of wards, by ſearching out the 

| ue or ſuppoſed origirat of them, 
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ETVYMOLOOTZE (V.) to give the doe or 

ſuppoſed foundation or original of wid, 

from whence the preſent meaning or uſe of 
them are ſhewn. | 

ETYMOLOGY (S.) is that part of Grams 
mar, that is bufied about fixing the meaning 
of words, by ſearching in o, or alter their 
original or derivation. 

E'TY MON (S.) the original from whence 3 
word is derived. 

EVA'CUANTS (S.) medicines which carry 
off bad or ſuperfluous humours by ſec etion. 

EVA'CUATE (V., to empty, pour out, of 
diſcharge. 

EVACUA'TION (S.) the emptying, diſcharg- 
ing, or pouring one thing out of another 
and in Pbyfick, it is the le ſſening be animal 
fluids, ſometimes by catharticks, ſometimes 
by phlebotomy, and ſometimes by other 
means. 

EVA DE (V.) to put or ſhiſt off, by going 
from the ſubject io diſcourſe, or getting per- 
ſonally out of the way of doing or ſuff.r:ng 
ſomething. 

EVANE'SCENT (A) diſappearing, or go'rg 
2 of fight ; periſhing, or coming to no- 
thing. 

EVANGE'LICAL (A.) pertaining t the gof- 
pels or evangeliſts, or ſomething in the ſt le 
or manner of the goſpel. 

EVA'NGELISTS ,S.) the inſpired au hors of 
the goſpel ; this name was.a'ſ> given in the 
primitive church to thoſe who preached the 
goſpel up and down, with-ut belonging ta 
any particular place. 

EVANGELVZE (v.) to preach the goſpel ; 
to bring good news, tid ngs, or accoun's of 
ſomething agreeable and advantageous to 
the hearers, i 

EVANID A.) weak, fading, ſoon bl-wn of 

wore off, or away, particularly applied to 

colours thit are not durable. 

EVA'PORATE (V.) to waſte, or leſſen any 
liquid or hum d body by quantities go-ng eff 
or ſeparat:ng from it, by ſteams or vaprurs 
breathing or going out of it, and when done 
chymical y, is performed by proper heats, till 
the remaining part is reduced to ſuch a 
ſtrenath or confiſtence as is required, 

EVAPORA/TION (S.) the breathing or 
throwing forth fteanis or vapours from a 
boy; and in Pbyfich, it is the (weating 
thro* the pores ef the ſkin ; in Pbil ſopby, it 
is the exh ling the humidity or moiſture in 
a body, or turning it wholly lato vapour or 
fume. 2 

EVA/SION (S.) a put-«ﬀ, excu'e, trick, cr 
endeavour to get out of the way. : 

EVA'SIVE A.)] that is not pla u and free, bu: 
endeavouring to put a thing afide by excuſes, 
put off., or deceitful pr miles, dvubtiul ex- 
preffions, 20d double entendres. r 

<SUCHARIST 8.) a chriſtian ſacrament” 1 
ſtituted v our ble (Ted Saviour ar Fs Hafffup- 
per ; The d, mops 2nd priefts have ond n 


| 
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authority to conſecrate the elements, se- 
cording te the preſent church diſcipline ; in 
the primitive Times, the deacons uſed to give 
+ this ſacrament to the coogregution, The 
extechumens and penitents were not allow- 
ed to be preſent at the conſecration of the 
- eucharrft,” Till the r2th century, the faithſul 


EVI 

E'VEN. TIDE “s.) the fame with evening. 
EVE'NTILATE (V.) to value; rate, prize of 

eftimate an inheritance or eſlate. | 
EVENTILA'TION (S.) a purging, winnow. 
ing, cleanſing, examining, or Gifting into the 
bottom of a buſine(s, or queſtion in debate ; 
alſo to appraiſe or value an eſtate. 


communicated” in both k nde, both in the 
Greek and Latin churches ; about which 
time the Latin or Reman church reſuſed the 
cop to the laity, but the G- el church conti. | 
nued the ancient cuſtom ; formerly both the 
. eaſtern and weſtern church conſecrated with 
leavened brexd, which ulsge is ſtill conti. 
nued in the Greek church; but the Latis 
church uſe vnleavened bread. 
EUCHARVETICAL A.)] any thing belonging 
to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, whe- 
ther it be thebread, wine, prayers, &c. 
EU"CHITES or EUWGHETES (S.) a ſect a- 
mort the ancient hereticks that prayed con - 
\ » tinvally, affirming that the whole of religion 
- £confiſted therein, founding their opinion up- 
on the words of St. Paul, 1 Theſ. *. 17. 
Pray ww thrut ceafing, 
EU'/CRASY (S.) a good and wholeſome tem 
perature of the body. 
EUD/ZE MON s.) a good genius or fpirit ; 
"and ja Afrolery, is the fourth houſe in a 
- figure of the heavens, pretended to be the 
indication of ſucceſs, proſperity, &c. 
EUDO/XIANS (S.) hereticks, in the 4th cen- 
tury, who maintained that the ſon was crea 
ted out of nothing, that he had a diſtina 
and different will from the Father, &c. 
EVE (S.) the proper name of a woman, eſpe- 
_ cially the firſt, or wife of Adem; alſo a con 
traction of even or evening; alſo the name of 
the day preceding any of the church feſtivals, 
which is generally appointed for a faſt. 
EVE'CTION (S.) a liſting up, carrying ou', 
praiſing or extolling ; in Afronomy, it is the 
hibration of the moon, or the inequality of 
her motion, which occafions her at, or near 
her quarters, not to be in that line, which 
paſſes thro* the centie of the earth to the 
ſan, which ſhe is, at her conjunction, op- 
poſition, or ſyzygie*. 
EVEN (A.) ſuch numbers as may be parted 
into two equal parts without leaving any re 
— mainder ; alſo any thing that is flot, level, 
plain, ſtrat, or (mooth ; alſo cloſe or pa- 
rallel to a thing. When one even number is 
meaſured or divided by another eve: num 
bor, and the quotient is alſo an even num- 
der, ſuch number 1s ſaid to be evenly ven; 
but when the quotient is an odd number, 
ten it is ſad to be evenly odd. 
EVEN (Part.) like, or in ſoch a manner, juſt 
-- tp, infleed, in truth. &. 
_ EVEN er E'VENING (S.) the cloſe of the day, 
or that part of it thit is light after ſun- ſer. ©. 
E'VENNESS GS.) pla.noe's, ſmoothneſs, free 
from roughne's-or irregulirr'y. 


EVENT (5.) the ſuece(s, reſult, or ifſue * 


proeecde or comes from any ation, 


EVE/NTUAL (A.) aQtually being fo, or com- 
ing to paſs in a particular manner. 

E'VER (Part.) that has no end, eternal, that 

continues always, 

E'VER-GREENS or PERE'NNIALS (S.) 

ſuch plants as bear leaves, ang remain green 

all-the year round. 

EVERLA'STING (A.) that has no end, that 

continues eternally. 

E'VERSHOT (S.) is a ſmall market- town in 

Der ſesſbire, diftgnt from Londen 106 com- 

puted, and 124 meaſured miles. | 

EVERT (V.) to turn topſy-turvy, to over. 

throw, to invert, or put into & quite con- 

trary pofition. 

EVES (S.) ſee Eaves. 

EVE'SHAM or E'SAM (S.) in Worceſter ſpire, 
is a very ancient town, eſteemed the ſe. 
cond in the county ; ſituate on a gentle af. 
cent from the river Avon, over which it has 
a ſtately bridge of ſeven arches ; it is a bo. 
rough that enjoys many priyileges, ſome 
preſciption only; it has had ſeveral charters, 
but-its laſt was granted by king James |. by 
which the chief government was veſted ig 
one magiſtrate, called a mayor, and under 
him 7 aldermen, 13 capital burgeſſes, a re. 
corder and chamberlain, who wee all of them 
of the common- council, and four of them 
Juſtices of the peace; there are alſo 24 othcr 
burtzeſſes, called affiſtantsz the market is 
weekly on Monday; there are three pariſh» 
churches in it 3 its principal manuſaQure is 
ſtockings ; near this town is a vale for feed. 
ing ſheep, eſteemed the moſt fertile in the 
kingdom, called the Yale of Eſem ; the town 
ſends two members to parliament, and i473 
computed, and 96 meaſured miles diſtant 
from Lendon, | | 

EVESTIGATE (V.) to ſearch or find out 2 
thing by eps or degrees ; to ſolve or anſwer 
problems or difficult queſtions, by drawing 
coneluſions frum fomething that is al:eady 
known, &c, ; 

EVFCT (V.) to convince, confute, or ſiler ce 

| by Arength of argument, 


| EVPCTION |S.) the making a thing plain, 


1 igible, either by argument or 

. / 

E'VIDENCE. (S.) the proof that any thing 
carries with it of the truth or falſhood of 4 
matter ; in Lyto, it is the teſtimony of per- 
ſons, deeds or writings to ſome fac in difpute, 

E'VIDENT (A.) plain, clear, viſible, that bas 
all the difficulties taken away, and no doubts 
feſt unanſwered. | | 

E/VIDENTNE5S (S.) plainneſs, undeniable- 
neſs,” that cannot be gainſaid, | 
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EVIL (s.) fin, hurt, miſery, harm, injury 
andi in a particular manner applied to 2 
temper that breaks out in ſores, particularly 
about the glands of the neck and throat, 

emphatically called the ting*:-evil, and which 
tradition affirms the kings of England have 
the power of healing : The cure is perform- 

end in a ſolemn manner, having a particular 
office appointed for it in the liturgy of the 
church of Fagland ; which ſee. \ 

EVIL or YEO/VIL (S.) in Somerſerſpire, © 
large market-town, much frequented, eſpe- 
. cially fince the decline of [{cbefler z it ſtands 

on the great weſtern road z it carries on ſome 

part of the clothing trade ; but it is chiefly 

noted for making gloves, &c. the market is 
weekly on Friday, which is confiderable for 
corn ; it is diſtant from London 104 compu 
ted, and 124 meaſured miles. 

EF VILNESS S.) badneſs, finſulneſs, heinouſ- 

nels. 

EVUNCE (V.) to demonſtrate, make plain, 

convince by argument, vanquiſh, or over- 
come ; and in Law, to convict and recover 


legally, . 

EVIRA/TION (s.) a gelding, unmanning, 

weakening, or making effeminate. 

* V'VITABLE — ge may be ve ſhun. 

ned, departed „or prevented. 
EU'LOGY (S.) a praifing, commending, or 
ing well of a perſon; in the Greet 
>, the name of the ſacramental bread 
broke into ſmall pieces, which was diſtr ibu- 
ted to thoſe who were unqualified to commu- 
nicate ; it was alſo a cuſtom for the biſhops 
and prieſts to ſend of it to each other to keep 
up a friendly correſpondence ; alſo the name 
of thoſe preſents that were made, either out 

of reſpe@ or obligation. 

EUNQ'MIANS (S.) embracers of the opinions 
of Eunomivs, biſhop of Cyzycum, in the 4th 
century, who maintained, that the Father 
was of a different nature from the Son, and 
that he knew God as well as God knew him- 
ſelf ; that the Son did not ſubſtantially unite 
him ſelſ to the human nature, but only bap 
tized virtually in his operations, &c, he bap- 
tized thoſe that had been baptized in the name 
of the trinity, and taught that faith without 
good works was ſufficient for ſalvation, &c, 

EU'NUCH (s.) a man deprived of his genitals, 
a practice much in vogue among the Turks, 
who employ ſuch perſons in the ſeraglio t 
look after the grand ſeignior's palace, and 

Teer the women. 

EVOLUTION (S) in Algebra, is the extract 
ing t oots out of any power given; in Mar- 
tial Diſcipline, it is the doubling the ranks 
or files, the wheeling, or other motions of a 
company, troop, &c, and in common Affair, 
the unfolding, - unrolling, Ac. of wares, 

. claths, c 
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EU PATH (8.) a ſubmiſfiveneſs or eaſineſs in, 
5 or under ſuffering. | 

EU'PHEMISM (S.) 2 good reputation, nam, 
j Nad EK 


dif. 
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or character; a praifing or honourable ſet- 
ting forth the praiſe of a perſon ; in R 
rick, it is a figure by which a word of a foul 
or harſh' ſound or fGgnification is changed 
into one leſs offenſive, 

EUPHONY (S.) anagreeable, pleafing, grace- 
ful, or ſmooth found of words, in a ſen- 
tence, ſpeech, or oration ; alſo harmony or 
muſick. 

EUPHO RIA (S.) the good effects or opera- 
tions of a medicine, by which the patient is 
eaſed, amended, or cured, 

EUPHRA/TES ($.) one of the largeſt and 

moſt famous rivers in the world, which ri- 

fing out of the mountain Ararat in Armenia, 
keeps on its courſe at firſt from eaſt to welt ; 
but then having left Erzeram, turns to tho 
ſouth, ſeparates Natolia from Armenia, and 
Meſopotamia from Syria and Arabia. Alter 
waſhing the walls of many cities, and having 
ſwelled itſelf with a vaſt number of rivers, 
below Seleucia, and near to Crifiphen, fal's 
into the Tigris, and ſo both together diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Perfian gulf h; it 
has ſeveral confiderable branches, whereuf 
ſome have forced their way into a new chan- 
nel, the old ones being loſt and dammed uo 
by time ; the lakes allo to the weſt, which 
were defigned to receive the waters in times 
of great inundations, are filled up by the mud 
and ſand brought down by the river. How- 
ever, that branch that runs to C«fa, never 
comes to the ſea, but is loſt in the ſands of 

Arabia, and bas turned the fruitful pliins of 

Babylon into a morals, altogether unpaſT.ble 

and uninhabitable. Phay and Strobs affirm, 

that it overflows yearly as the Ne does, and 
much about the ſame time, wh.ch inunda- 
tion has the ſame effect, as to the fertihty of 

Meſopotamia, . as the Nile has upon Exypr ; 

the waters of it run very ſlowly, and are 

navigable, till it joins the Tigris, 

EURTIPIDES (S.) a famous tragick poet, been 
at Salamine ; he flouriſhed in the teien of 

 Avrcbelaus, king of Macedon, who bad hm 
in great honour after he left Arbens, bec uſe 
the comick poets were preferred bei re him; 
he wrote 75 tragedies, but was victor only 
in fivez there are now but 19 only in the 
whole ; ſome called him the w-man beter 3 
he was t-1n to pieces by d gs, ard his bones 
we buried by the command of Archelaus at 

(44, 

EU'RIPUS (S.) an arm of the fea between 

Achaia and the Negropont, fo narrow juſt 

over-againſt the capital city of the iſland, 

that people croſs it over a draw-bridge, and 

a ſtone- bridge of five :rches, between which 

ſands a tower built by the Venetian ñ in ther 

paris it is much broader, and the tide more 
regular ard conſtant ; in the rarrow par's, 
the tides are regular the fir ſt eight days of the 

moon, the 14, 15, 16, 17, 8, 29 and 20 

days of the full, and the three laſt days of 


the laſt quarter regular ; but the 9, 10, 11, 
34 12 
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12, 13 of the ſecond quarter, and the 21, 


, 23, 24, 25 and 26 of the laſt quarter, 
the tides are irregular j during which time it 

+ ebbs and flows 21, 12, 14, and 14 times in 
24 hours; and in the regular days it flows 
like other ſea ; there are alſo two particular 
differences between the tides of Euripus and 
the ocean ; firſt, that the water for the moſt 
part never tiſes above a foot high, and that 
very rarely too, whereas in many parts of 
the ocean it riſes 24 cubits; ſecondly, in 
the ocean the water falls, when it ebbs, into 
the ſe a, and riſes when it rolls towards the 
more; but the Euripufiſes when the water 

ches toward the iſlands of the Archipelago, 

heile the ſea 15 broadeſt, and riſes when the 
water ebbs towards Theſſaly into the canal; 
at high water the waters ſtand Mill fur an 
hour and hei. 

EURO'CLY DON 8.) a violent, tempeſtuous 

Wind. that generally happens about the be 
ginming of winter, and from its dangerouſ- 

- neſs called the ſeaman's plague. 

EU'ROPE (S.) one of the four parts into 
which the world is divided, and contains 
thoſe countries commonly called Chriftendom, 
or where they are inhabited by chriſtians, 
extending "itſelf from the 34th to the 72d 

! degree of nos th latitude, and from the gth 
to the 94th degree of longitude, 

EURO'PEAN (A.) ſomething belonging to or 
aer the manners and cuſtoms of the people 
of Europe. 


EURO/PEAN (s.) an inhibitant- of that part 


of the world called Europe, 

KURY'/DICE (S.) the daughter of Amynras, 
third king of Maredon ; ſhe married Aridaus, 
king Philp's natural ton; ſo envious of O. 
iympiar's grandeur, that ſhe took the field to 
deſtroy her; but being defeated ard taken 
priſ:ner; OH, ſent her a ſword, a long 
Alx lace, and a cup of poiſon, to make choice 

ot her death; upon which Zurydice, nothing 
terrified with thoſe diſmal preſents, after ſhe 

| had prayed-thegods that Olympias might one 
day be reduced to the laſt extremity, took 
the lace and ſtrangled herſelf. 

EURY/THMY (S.) 2 genteel carriage, and 
beautiful proportionof body; in Archrre&ure, 

it is the general harmony and proportion ct 
all the parts of a building; and in Phyfich, 
it is the regular diſpoſition of the pulſe, 

EUTE'RPE (S.) one of the nine muſes, to 
whom the invention of the mathemaricks, 

and playing upon the pipe is attributed; the 
Ancients repreſented her crowned with a 
gailiand of fl wers. holding in esch hand 
funde y wind mvſical inſtruments. 


REUTHA/NASY (S. an eafy, quiet, ſerene 


departing out of this hfe, or dying. 
EU'THYMY (S.) contentment, tranquillity, 
and ſatis fact: on of mind. 


 EU'TROPHY (5.) a juſt, due, and regular 


nourſhment of the hody, * 
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'BUTY/CHLANS (s.) hereticks of the 5th cen- 


* 


E X A 
tury, who foll»wed the opinions of Zatyebe, 
a Conflantiniportan monk, who contend: 
againſt Nefcrivs, fell into a new hereſy, af. 
firming Chrift to re one thing and the Word 
another : He denied the fleſh of Chriſt to be 
Ike ours, affü ming his body to be celeſtial, 
which paſſed thro* the Virgin, as thro' a 
channel; that there were two natures in 
Chriſt before the hypoſtatical union z bot 
aſter it but one compounded of both; and 
thence concluded, that the divinity of Chriſt 
both ſuffered and died, &c. Being condem- 
ned in a ſynod at Conflantiniple, convened 
by Flavianus the biſhop, he appealed to the 
emperor, and by the aſſiſtance of Droſcurus, 
biſhop of Alexandria, he obtained a ſynod, 
called the aſſembly of thieves and robbers, 
wherein his opinions were approved :; but 
they were again condemned by the ſecond 
eecumenical council held at Chalcedon in 451, 

EWE (S) the female ſheep. 

E'WEL (S.) in Surv-y, is called a market. 
town, but no fix'd day for it is to be found 
in any writing extant; about 12 miles di- 
ſtant from Londen, 

E'WER (S.) a large filver veſſel, to contain 
water for the king's table. ) pv" 
EWR (S.) an office in the king's houſho!d, 
where they take care of the linen for the 
king's own table, lay the cloth, and ſerve 

up water in filver ewers after dinner, 

EXA'CT (A.) punctual, true, juſt, nice, cu - 
rious, obſervant. 

EXACT (V.) to cheat or impoſe upon a per- 
ſon by making uſe of his ignorance, to de- 
mand of him more than is juſt or reaſona- 
ble; alfo to uſe violence or force in colleQ- 
ing t-xes, &c. 

EXA'/CTION (S.) an unjoſt, rigorous, and 
um caſon «ble demand in Law, it is an of- 
ficer's raking or demanding ſuch ſees as are 
not a pointed or allowed by the court, 

EXA'CTNESS or EXA®CTITUDE (s.] eare- 
fulnefs, a diligent and ſtrict performing ore's 
duty, promiſe and obligation to the greateit 
nicety 5 alſa the making a garment, &c. 
very curiouſly, or fit for the perſon or thing 
it was defigned for. : 

EXA'CTOR (S.) a tax-gatherer; an unjuſt, 
rigid and unreafon?ble demander or colic or, 

EXACUA'TION (S.) the making a thing 
ſharp- pointed. | 

EXA'GOERATE (v.) to enlarge upon 2 ſub. 

ject by multiplying words neerileſsly to en- 
hance; enlatze, and make a great ſtir about 
a ſmall matter; to aggravate and rg ke 
things much worſe than they really are, or 
ought to be. | 

EXAGGERA”'TION (S.) enlareing, amplify- 

ing, aggravating, heaping vp, or amaſſing 

tage ther. %. 

EXA/GITATE V.) to diſturb, diſquiet, fiir 


up. or trouble. 


EXAGITA/TION (s.) a troubling, diſquiet- 
tormenting. 
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ing, vtxing, or 
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rA 1 (v.) to raife or lift up by promotion, 

- praiſe or commendation ; in Chymfry, to 
purify or refine a metal, and thereby reader 
it uſeſul and valuable. ] 

EXALTA'TION (S.) the raifing or promot- 

ing a perſop to a higher dignity than he had 
before, or the praifing and extolling him 
for ſome real or imaginary excellencies ; alſo 
the rectiſying or purifying metals, minerals, 
»4 , &c. and thereby rendering them 
more uſeful and valuable, than when in their 
natural ſtate. | 

EX A'LTEDNESS (S.) a being lifted or puffed 
up in the mind 3 alſo promoted to great 
dignity and honour, 

EXA'MEN or EXAMINA'/TION (S.) a ſearch- 
ing into, or trial of the qualifications of per · 
ſons that preſent themſelves for the diſcharge 

- of ſome employ z alſo the trial of the truth, 
| fitneſs or propriety of any thing, 

EXA'MINE (V.) to inquiref after, to ſearch 

into the truth, fitneſs, or propriety of any 
matter or thing. 

EX A'/MINERS (S.) perſons appointed to ſearch 
into the truth or ſa!ſhocd of any thing; alſo 

two officers appointes by the court of Chap- 
cery to examine upon oath the witneſſes 
produced on both fides of a cauſe, upon ſuch 


interrogatories as the parties to a ſuit do ex- 


hibit for the purpoſe ; there is alſo an office 
in the exciſe, called the rief s office, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to re examine accounts 
brought in, &c. 
EXA'/MPLE ($.) a copy, pattern, model, or 
n by or after which ſomething is to 
made or done. 
EXA/NIMATE (V.) to murder, kill, or de- 
prive of liſe; to amaze, ſurpriſe, diſmay, 
- frighten, put in fear, aſtoniſh or confound ; 
to ſwoon, or loſe all ſenſation for a time, 


 EXA'NNUAL ROLL (s.) a roll or l ſt of fines 


which could not be levied, in which deſpe- 
tate debts were formerly entered. in order 
to be read annually to the ſheriff, to (ee 

- whatof them could be got in, 

EXANTHEMATA (s.) wheals or puſtules 
that break out in the ſkin of the head. 

E'XARCH (S.) in ancient Times, was what we 
now call primate of a dioceſe ; it was alſo a 
di gnity of the empire; the emperor's general 
in the weſt, and his vicar refiding at Ra. 
venna, were ſo called; the firſt exarch was 

under Jufim the Young, in 567; the laſt 

was Eurychius, defeated by Ae bus, king 
of the L:mbar ds, in 751. Now exarch, in 
the Greek Church, is a viſitor deputed into 

provinces by the patriarch, to ſee whether 
the b ſhops do their duties, and whether the 
reft cf the clergy obſerve the canons of the 
church. 

E'XARCHATE or EXARCHY ($.) the of- 
fice, employ, dignity, power, or juriſdic- 
non of an exarch. 2 

EXARTHREMA S.) a ditj-irting or put- 

ung out of its proper place. & 


EXC 
EXARTICULA'TION (s.) in Surgery, the 
diſlocating, dsjointing, or putting a bone 
out of its proper place, ſocket, or joint. 
EXA'SPERATE (V.] to enrage, make an- 
try, ſtir up to wrath, provoke, vex, or in- 


cenſe. 

EXASPERA'TION (S.) enraging, provoking, 
vexing or making anery. 

EXAU'CTORATE (v.) to put out of place, 
diſcharge from an office, or take away the 

wer of acting or doing as before. | 
AUGURA*TION (.) a prophaning, un- 
hall-wing, or — Ty 

EXCANDE'SCENCY (S.) fury, „ paſſion, 
great heat or anger; and in Phyfct, ſuch a 

- difpofition to violent paffions of the mind, 
as brings diſesſes upon the body. 

EXCA'RNATE (V.) to grow lean naturally, 
or make uſe of and practiſe the giving or ta- 
— — medicines that will produce ſuch. 
mend. 

EXCARNIFICA'TION ($.) a ſeparating, 
parting, cutting, or pulling the fleſh from 
the bones. 

EXCA'VATE v.) to ſcoop, dig out, or make 

ow. 

EXCEE/D(V.) to go beyond what was allowed, 
to do better or finer than another. 

EXCEEDING (A.) extraordinary, beyond 
compare, extravagant, immoderate. 

EXCE'L (V.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, or out- 
do others in any t or ſcience ; to be fa- 
mous or expert in any reſpe&t whatever, 
whether good or bad. 

E'XCELLENCE or E'XCELLENCY (S.) the 
degree of perfection a perſon has in any art 

or ſcience; alſo a title of honour given to 
ambafſadors, governors of caſtles, &c. 

E'XCELLENT (A.) highly valuable, rare, 
choice, gocd, in an eminent degree, 

EXCE'LSITY (S.) highneſs, havghtineſs, 
proudneſs, 

EXCE/NTRICK or EXCE'NTRICAL (A.) 
that moves upon a different centre io ſome 
other thing, as circles that are drawn upen 
different centres, 

EXCE'FT (Part,) unleſs. 

EXCE/PT (V.) to odject to or againſt a per ſon 
or thing ; to find fault with; to take out of 
a number of others; to differ ſrom the 
common or general rule. 

EXCE*PTION (S.) ſomething taken from or 
out of a number of other things, and differ. 
ing in ſome particular, as thoſe words in the 
Latin grammar, that vary from the general 
rule; in Law, it is a ſtop, bar, or demut 
to an ation, 

EXCE/PTIONABLE (A.) that is or may be 
fe und fault with or objeQted to. | | 

EXCERPT (A.) breke off, choſen, culled or 
picked out of a large parcel. 

EXCE'SS (S.) ſuperfluity, more than enough ; 
alſo any ſort of riot or debauchery ; in A. 
rithmetick or Ge:-metry, it is the difference 


between any two unequal given pombers or 
| quan: ics, 


- 


: 
- 


E X 
is taken from or out of the greater, 
EXCE'SSIVE (A.)] that goes beyond any due 
meaſure of moderate bounds, either of 
"heat, cold, value, labour, &c. 
EXCP'SSIVENESS (S.) extravagancy, un- 
vaboundedoels, wi 


| 8 ö » Without 22 
Nremke. 
EXCHA'NGE (V.) to give one thing or com- 
m-di'y for a . 


EXCHANGE S.) « permutation, or giving 
thing for another, which really and in- 
| includes all merchandize, traffick, bar- 
gaio, and ſales whatever ; ſometimes it is 
reftrained to the difference or premium paid 
| dy merchants to one another, for bills drawn 
one country to be paid in another ; and 
ſometimes the plzce where merchants meet 
1 to negotiate their buſineſs, &c, is 

o called. 
EXCHE'QUER ($.) a law-court, erected by 
Wilkam the Conqueror, and formed by the 
model of that in N:rmandy, ſet up by Role; 
' had its name from the parti-coloured cloth 
which covered the board, The authority of 
this court was ſo great, that no man might 
Eontradit a ſentence pronounced here. In 
this court, not only the affairs concerning all 


— 


þ _ the great baronies in England, and all ſuch 


tes as held in capite, were tranſacted, 
| but many rights and privileges were debated, 
and many points determined, which aroſe 
from incident queſtions ; the bufineſs of the 

| Wacbequer | 
Put in trial of cauſes ; for until the «8th of 
Edward, the Common-Pleas were uſually 
held in this court; it being then enacted, 
That no Common Plea fbould be benceforth beld 


— 
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wer contiſting not only in accounts, | 
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by ſeven commiſſioners for the king, who it 
at the general exciſe office in the 0 {jug 
Lenden; and receive the whole product of 
the exciſe upon malt, beer, ale, &c. collected 
all over Znglaed, and pay it into the Exche. 
quer 3 their ſalary is 8001. per annum each, 
and they are obliged by oath to take no fee 
or reward, but from the king only. From 
theſe commiſſioners there lies an appeal to 
five others, called commiſſioners of appeal; 
the number of clerks, colleQors, &c. are 
very numerous, and the charge of their ſa- 
laries above 300,000 J. per annum, 
EXCT'SION (S.) in Surgery, a cutting off any 
part or member; and in Church Affairs, eſ- 
pecially among the Jun, the cutting of 
from bis people, a puniſhment mentioned In 
ſcripture, and frequently inflicted by God Al- 
mighty for crimes of an extracrdinary guilt ; 
the Jews pretend to reckon up 36, which 
when preſumptuouſly committed, are to be 
| thus puniſhed ; the rabbins reckon three (orts 
of exciffon ; one, which deſtroys only the 
body ; another, only the ſoul ; and a third, 
both foul and body, and ſeems to be very 
much like annihilation, which they explain 
thus ; the firſt was an untimely death; the 
ſecond by L.. xviii. 29, where it is (aid, 
Even the ſouls that commit them, ſhall be cut 
off from among the people ; the third, by the 
expreſſion, That 2 ſhall be utterly cut off, 
bir iniquity a be upon bim: Thus theſe 
heretical 7-ws make the ſoul mortal or im- 
mortal, according to the degrees of miſbe- 
haviour of the people, 
[EXCITA/TION or EXCI'TEMENT 8.) 
provoking, ſtirring up, or prompting a per- 
fon to do or ſuffer ſomething, - 


# che Exchequer, contrary to the Tenour of [EXCUTE (V.) to egg, ſtir up, provoke, puſh 


Magna Charta. From the time of the con- 
gueſt down to that time, the great barons 
of the realm, both ecclefiaſtical and ſecular, 
were generally the only judges of this court, 
the chief juſticjary being prefigent : But af- 
terwards inſtead of theſe eccleſiaſtical and 
ſecular barons, canoniſts and other inferior 
lay perſons learned in the laws, were ad- 
, mitted to the board, who thereupon had the 
name of barons, becauſe they ſucceeded to, 
or ſat in the places of thoſe who had thoſe 
real dignities, 
EXCHE'QUER V.)] to cite or call a perſon by 
a writ out of the Exchequer- court, to come 
nnd anſwer, &c. 

EXCVSABLE A.) any thing that is ſubj: ct to 
or may be charged with the duty of exciſe. 
EXCVSE (8) a duty or impoſition charged on 

beer, ale, cyder, vinegar, ſoap, &c. This 
duty was firſt granted to king Charles II. in 
2660, during the life of that p irce, in E-g- 
' Fond and an, and has been continued and 
avgmented by ſeveral parliaments fince, and 
+ ex'ended to Scotland, This is one of the 
| ateſt branches of the revenue, and was 
s — farmed out, but now it h managed 


forward, quicken, or encourage. 
EXCLAIM (V.) to roar or cry out aloud, to 
find fault with, to ſpeak againſt or rail at. 
EXCLAMA'TION (S.] a crying, or roaring 
out, a findiog fault with or railing againſt. 
EXCLA'\MATORY (A.) thoſe fort of ſpeeches 
or orations, that contain exclamations, rail- 
ings or accuſations. 7 
EXCLU'DE (V.) to cut off, ſhut out, or take 
away frm. - * 
CLUY/SION (S.) a cutting off, thruſting out 
7 away ; a debarting, hindering, or taking 
rom, - 
EXCLU'SIVE (A.) that has the power, gr is 
capable of hindering, cutting off, or taking 
away ; alſo ſomething done without taking 
notice of, or calling for the aſſiſlance of an- 
other, | 
EXCO'GITATE v.) to invent or diſcover, 
by examining, ruminating, or cloſe thinking 
upon the nature or relation of things, 
EXCOMMU'NICATE V.)] to ſhut out, of 
exclude from the uſe or privilege of ſ me- 
tung that a perſon had the Lberty of, or 
enj yd before ; but is commonly reſtrained 
n EXcOM- 


EXC 


EXCOMMUNICAITION (s.) a church cane | 

ſure, or ſhutting out from communion 3 with 
che there were three & of it ;| 
the firſt called Nidui, that is, ſeparation or 
- Giſtance, called in the New Teſtament, 
Jobm ix. 22. Cofting ent of the ſynagogue ; 
perſon thus excommunicated was obliged 
to ſtand off from company the ſpace of four 
: py and neither in eating, fleeping, bath- 

, 


— 


&c. to come nearer any perſon for thirty 
days, unleſs he had ſubmirted to penance, 
but was allowed to be preſent at their reli- 


ious ceremonies, and might inſtruct or be 
uted ; it was alſo lawful for him to hire 
ſervants, or to go to ſervice, If he conti- 
nued impenitent, and did not give the ſyna- 
ſa is faction, his ſeparation was doubled 
or trebled, and ſometimes continued to his 
death, in which cafe his male children were 
not admitted to circumcifion, till he gav* 
proofs of his repentance z and if he died im- 
pevitent, they hung a ſtone upon his herſe, 
to ſhew he deſerved to be ſtoned, and there- 
fore nobody made any mourning for him, or 
accompanied his corps; neither was he buri 
in the grave of his anceſtors, but thrown 
into a place by himſelf. The ſecond kind 
| they call Cherem, which, 1 Cor. v. 5. is 
called the delivering ro Satan j this was pub 
| lickly denovaced in the face of the whole 
church, with the addition of the curſes 
mentioned in Moſe:'s law ; when theſe curſe 
were publickly denounced, they had candles 
burning, which were put out at the end of 
the imprecations, to intimate, that the per- 
ſon under this cenſure was to have no ſhare 
in the light of the regions above : This was 
executed upon the ince ſtuous Corinthian, and 
alſo upon Hymeneus and Alexander, In the 
Chriſtian Church, thoſe thus excommunica 
ted, uſed to be conſigned up to the poſſeſſion 
of evil ſpirits, to be afflicted with terrible 
diſc aſes. The third and moſt formidable kind 
- is in the New Teſtament'called Maranatha 
or ſudject to divine vengeance 3 others wi) 
have it fignify, this is death, to intimate, 
that the condemned perſon was delivered over 
to death in the ſevereſt ſenſe ; to which ſome 
think St. Jobs alludes, when he ſays, There 
14 a fin unto death, The Sadducees had a 
ſort of excommunication among them, thai 
comprehended all the three kinds, called Te- 
tragrommaton, which they pronounced in the 
following manner : At a full congregation in 
the temple, 300 prieſts, having each of them 
a trumpet, and the books of the law lying 
by chem, they uſed to begin the ſolemn im- 
ecation by ſounding their trumpets ; then 
be Lewites ſung, and excommunicated the 
Somariten: in their muſick, with all the three 
| er. icatien, curfing them by 
the myſterious name of Jebevab, by the 
decalogue, and with all the curſes of the 
nſericr and ſuperior courts of judicature, 


— as 
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with them, and declaring, that no Samari- 
tan ſhould be admitted a proſelyte, nor have 
any ſhare in the reſurreRtion.of the juſt, 
The heathens had alſo their excommuntcation, 
and thoſe under that cenſure were forbid be. 
ing at the ſacrifices; and afterwards they 
were delivered over to evil Genii with im- 
precationsz and as this was looked upon 48s 
the ſevereſt puniſhment, it was only inflit- 
ed upon incorrigible criminals z it deſcended 
from the Greeks to the Romans, though very 
ſeldom uſed ; it was alſo the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment among the ancient Gau. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians ifed two kinds; the 
Medicinal, which excluded thoſe un der ſen- 
tence for a time, or till they wers likely to 
die; and the Mortal, pronounced upon here - 
ticks or impenitents, It was a general rule, 
that a perſon ſentenced by provincial or dio- 
ceſan authority, was not to be received into 
any church ; and from a good and wholeſome 
law turned into prieſtcraft and profit, ſome - 
times one patriarch, biſhop or council undo- 
ing what another had done, purely to carry 
on ſome ſecular defign, without the leaſt re- 
gord to the innocent and the guilty, or with- 
out any other intention, than to gain power 
over the party or people againſt whom it was 
thundered. Hiſtory furniſhes ſo many inftan- 
ces of this, under the papal uſurpation, that 
it would be endleſs to enumerate them, 
Sometimes, when the pope and king quar- 
relled, a whole nation (and p- rticula : ly our 
own ſeveral times) has been laid under an 
interdi and excommunication, Which is con- 
trary to the ancient diſcipline, which very 
rarely drew the ſpiritual fword, 2nd never but 
upon ſpiritual occafions, the principal effect 
being to exclude the excommunicate the ſo- 
ciety of the faithful, depriving him of the 
benefits of divine ſervice and the ſacraments, 
cc. Tbis cenſure not extending to any civil 
forfeiture, whatever belongs to hm, as a 
man, a citizen, a father, a huſband, or a 
king, by the law of nature, of nations, or 
the conſtitutions of his country, remains 
untouched: However, religion ſo influenced 
law, that in the empire, if the cxcommu- 
nicated did not procure abſolutien within 
a ume I mited, they were liable to impriſon- 
ment and forfeiture ; and in Eng/and, if it 
was not within-forty days, the exrommunica- 
tien was returned into the Exchequer, and a 


. Writ de excommunicatg capiende awarded ; but 


God be thanked, fince the Reformation, and 
particularly fince the Revolution, very few 
inſtances of this arbitrary power have been 
executed, 


EXCO'RIATE (V.) to pull, trip, or flea off 


the ſkin from any animal. 


EXCORIA'TION (s.) the fleaing the ſkin from 


off an animal; and in Phyfich, fignifies the 
texring, rubbing, or fretting off the ſkin ; 
or the internal diſeaſe commonly called the 


chargiog all the Jews not ſo much a3 to ex'} gripes, occafioned by gnawing or fretting hu- 
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alſo the barking or peeing off the outward 
rind of trees. | | 
EXCREMENT (s.) the dregs or woſte part 
of a thing, and commonly means the ordure, 
mucus, or other diſcharges of «animals, 
EXCREMENTYUTIOUS: (A.) bke to, or 
the nature of excrements, N 
EXCRE'SCENCE- or EXCRE/SCENCY s,) 
a ſuperfluous or waſte part that grows out of 
- another, as warts, tumnors, &c. - 
EXCRE'TION {(S.) a voiding, ſeparating, or 
putting forth of the excrements, ot excre- 
mentitious humours. 
EXCRE'TORY DUCTS (s.) ſmall duds or 
veſſels, making part of the compoſition or 
ſtructure of the glands. | 
EXCRU'CIATE (V.) to torment, afflict, or 
grieve; by painful wracks, blows,  &c. 
EXCRUCIA'TION 8) tormenting, wrack- 
ing, afflicting, - puniſhing. 


EXCU/LPATE (V.) to engrave or carve ;| 


alſo to make innocent, by juſtify.ng or 
clearing an accufed pe. ſon. F 

YXCU/RSION (S.) the 1nvafion of inroads of 
one bordering country upon, or into ano- 
ther, as of England into Scurland, Ce. allo 
the leaving the matter or ſubje that a per- 
ſon is ſpeaking to, or writing upon, to bring 
in ſomething elſe, that may at a diflance il- 
louftrate the preſent ſubject. 

EXCU/'SABLE (A.) pardonable, that may be 
forgiven or juſtified, when the truth comes 
to be known, | 

EXCU'5ABLENESS (8) the reaſon why an 
act or deed ſhould be pardoned, excuſed, 
or borne w.th, 

EXCU'SE (S.) an endeavour to palliate or 
juſtify ſomething done, vu'vally af pied t 
criminal matters. 

EXCU'SE v.) to plead for, or in behalf of a 
perſon or action, either hy leffening or pal. 
hating a ſault committed, or juſtifying the 
fat, by ſhewing the tre- ſonableneſt or ne 
cetfity thereof; alſo to forgive, or wink at 
fomething done. 

EXCU'SSION (s.) a ſhaking off; al'o a dili- 
gent and careful exam.nation, or thorough 
mmquifition into a thing. 

E'XECRABLE (A.) hatefv}, deteſtable, abo- 
minable;, very wicked, cdious, er impious, 
that ought to be ſnunni d cr avoided, 

E'XECRABLENESS S.) impiety, abomina- 
bleneſe, or the reaſon why s perfon or thing 
ſhould be accurſed, hated or avoided, 

'UXECRATE (V.) to curſe, abjure, excom- 
municate, expreſs great hatrcd or diſlike to, 
to with harm or evil to. 

EXECRA'TION (8) a ſolema cw fg or de 

 nowncing judgment azainft à perſon ; all. 
any defire or wiſh that evil may come to, 

er upon a perſen. 

EXECUTE (V.) to accomnyl ſh, do, or per- 
form any thing ; alſo to puniſh a perſon un- 
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mene, er acid ating wpon the bowels ;] EXTEU'TION (8.) the afting, deing, or dil. 


charging's duty, office, or bufinefs ; alſo to 
put a pe. ſon to death by publick authority ; 
in Lau. it is the laſt performance of an act, 
or of a fine, judgment, Sn. and this is ſome. 
times final, which turns the defendant's 
goods into money, or extendeth his lands, 
and delivers them to the pleintiff, &c. and in 
military Affairs, it is the pillaging or plunder. 
ing a country by the enemy's army, or elſe 
buying it off with a large ſum of money. 

EXECU'TIONER (S.) any one that perterms, 
executes, or does what he is appointed to 
do z but particularly reſtrained to hm wh» 

is appointed to hang, burn, whip, &c. ſuch 
offenders againſt the ſtate, as are legally 
condemned to ſuch puniſhments. 

EXECUTIVE or EXE/CUTORY (A.) that 
has the power of doing a thing, by virtue of 
a proper authority, 

EXE CU TOR (S8. a doer or performer; ard 
in Law, means that perſon who by the will 
and teſtament of a deceaſed perſon, is im- 
powered to act and do whatever is neceſſary 
to fulfil the ſam-, 

EXE'GESIs (S.) an explanation, declaring, or 
ſhewing in an eaſy method that which ſeemed 
difficult or hard to be performed ; fo in Age 
bra, exrgefit nue wel lincalu, is the nu · 
meral or geometrical ſolution of the queſtion 
propoſed ; fo in Rbetorick, what the orator 
delivered obſcurely, he makes intelligible by 
pr exp\anat:ons and applications. 

EXEGE"TICAL (A.) any thing that 1s exola- 
natory, or that is uſed to make » thing plain 
and eaſy to be done or uncerſtood. 

EXE/MPLAR (S.) a copy or patters fit for 
another perſon to tollow, and thereby avoid 
or eſchew the evil or inconvenience that 
may otherwiſe be run into ; allo the idea of 
a thing that a painter, carver, &. has of 
his work before he goes about it ; a plan ot 
model to imitate or copy atter. 

EXE/MPLARY (A.) woithy or deſerving of 
imitationz a proper or fit perſon to copy 
alter, &c. 

EXEMPLIFICA'TION (8) plain and vifi- 

ie demonſtration of a thing by examples or 
ſhewing the thing done; in Law, it is the 
duplicate or copy of a record, letters patent, 
&c. ſerled with the great ſeal, which are a3 
effectual to be ſhewn and pleaded as the ori- 
ginals themſelves ; and nothing but what is 
recorded, is in this ſenſe to be exemplified. 

EXEMPLIFY (V.) to prove, confirm, or 
make good by example; alſo to copy cut a 
deed or writing in a large fair character. 

EXE'MPT (v.) to free from an incumbrance, 
tax, duty, &c. to privilege. 

EXE'MPT (S.) in enthrary Affairs, means 2 
hife- guard man freed or excuſed from doirg 
his duty; in France, it is an officer in the 
guards, who commands in the abſence of 
the captain, 8 


der dhe ſentence of the law with death, 


n 


EXE'MPTION (S.) a pri, lege, freedom, or 
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, whereby a perſon is not required 
to do ſuit and ſervice in a court, &c. which 
otherwiſe he would be; a privilege given by 
the pope to the clergy, and ſometimes to the 
laity, to free them from the juriſdiQion of 
their reſpectivs ordinaries ; for in the primi- 
tive ages of Chriſtianity, the churches were 
by a ſort of ariſtocracy, the prieſts 
jog a conſiderable ſhare in the "eos — 

with the biſhops ; but to prevent the increa 
of d. visions, on found neceſſary, that the 
biſhop only ſhould have the ſuper-intenden- 
ey ny neighbouring biſhops, whoſe churches 
lay under one province, like wiſe governed 
themſelves by ſynods, and choſe the biſhop 
- of the capital to be their head ; and fo by 
evſtom he gained a ſuperiority over the reſt ; 
this cuſtom was eſtabliſhed by a canon in the 
firſt council of Nice, which appointed parti- 
cular honours and privileges to the biſhop of 
 Feruſalem 3 but in the Larin church, many 
great monaſteries being built, which were 


governed by men of great birth, learning and 


merit, the biſhop's authority began to be 
queſtioned, which occafioned many warm 
diſputes ; the abbots throwing themſelves un- 
der the protection of St. Pater, obtained ma- 
ny grants from the pope, in prejudice to the 

— biſhops authority, till at laſt the monaſteries 
were exempted ; in imitation of theſe, the 
chapters alſo of cathedrals, confiſting for the 
moſt part of regulars, got the ſame z by theſe 
means, the pope*s authority was mightily in- 
creaſed every where, and from cuſtom and 
indulgence at firſt, laid claim to abſolute au- 
thority, taking advantages of the diſagree. 
ment of thoſe who ought to have made hu- 
mility and true religion their practice, as 
well as their pretence. 

E'XEQUIES (S.) the funeral rites performed 
at the burial of the dead, according to the 
cuſtom of the country where we are. 

E'XERCISE (V.) to practiſe or do a thing of. 
ten; to employ one's elf frequently in the 
ſame thing z to tir, play, ride, &c. for the 
ſake of health; in Var, it is an officer's 
teaching the men to be ſkilful in the practice 
of every part of diſcipline, in order to be 
eapable to offend the enemy, or defend 
themfelves the more eaſily ; alſo to try a 
per ſon's patience by ill uſage, or great trou- 
ble and affliction. 

E'XERCISES (S.) ſuch tzſks or performances 
that ſcholars do, to come at the knowledge 
of an art or ſcience. 

EXERCITA/TION (S.) a difcourſe, effiy, 


comment, or criticiſm upon any ſubject ; in 


Phy ct, a ſtrong exerciſe or motion, upon 
account of one's health, ſuch as riding, &c. 

EXE'RT V.) to do one's vtm ſt; to ſtrive 
or endeavour to accompliſh a thing with 
one's whole might, ſkill, or power. 

EXE'RTION s.) a putting cut one's whole 
power, ſtrength, or ſkill, to do or perform 
\-methiing 

EXETER or E'XQON {S.) ic Devon ſbire, u 


E X H 


both now, and has been for a very 

| rich, and popvlous city, 8 the ne 

Ex, which is lately made fo navigable up te. 

the very walls, as to admit large ſh ps to take 

in their lading ; it was formerly very firong, 
being defended by » great caſtle, and 
high walls, and outworks, which are alt now 
gone forvin ;; the pleaſantnefs of its firuation, 
and convenience for trade, occafions a great 
reſort both of gentry, merchants, and me- 
lg ; and n for that branch of 
the woollen trade, called, ſerges, perpetuanas, 
and ſuch like ſtuffs, which they ſend abroad 
in very great quantities 3 it is a biſhop*s ſee, 
gives the title of earl to a branch of the Ceci i 
family, and returns two members to parlia- 
| ment; The town is a mile and a half in cir- 
cuit, with ſuburbs, that ſtreteh themſelves, 
in (ome parts, a great way; it has fix gates, 
and four principal fireets, each of which 
have my by- , lanes, c. it is well 
| watered, having many ſprings in the ſuburbs, 
the waters of which are conveyed by leaden 
pipes into conduits erected in ſeveral parts of 
the city, for their reception; it contain 14 
pariſh. churches,” 13 of which were, by 0 
ver CromwelPs order, expoſed to fale by the 
common crier ; the cathedyal is the chief, 
which is 2 very large, magnificent Getbick 
building ; the preſent avil governitnent of this 
city is by a mayor, aldermen, ſour bailiffs, 
and a common- council; there are alſo ſeveral 
companies of tradeſmen, each of which are 
ruled by their own officers, who are choſen 
annually.; there are weekly two markers, 
wit. Wedneſday and Friday; 138 computed, 
and 172 meaſured miles diſtant from Londen. 

EXFO'LIATE (V.) to riſe up, or part like 
ſcales, leaves, or ſplinters of a broken board, 
bone, &. or as the leaves of u roſe, &c. 

EXHE'REDATE (V.) to difinherit, cut of, 

take from, or blot out. 

EXHALA'TION (S.) a ſume or ſteam iſfu ng 
from a body, and diſperſing itſelf in the at- 
moſphere ; it is frequently uſed for vapour 3 
but the nice writers reſtrain exbolatios to ſuch 
ſumes as are emitted by dry bodies only, and 
vapour to thoſe of moiſt ones; nitrous and 
ſulphureous exbolations are the chief matter 
of thunder, lightening, and ſeveral other mo- 
teors in the air. TA 


|JEXHA'LE V) to fume, ſteam, or lightly 


breathe or ſerd out vapours, c. 
EXHAUST (V) to empty, drain, or qui'e 
draw out; alſo to ſquander, conſume, waſte, 
or ſpend extravagantly ; in Pbil»ſopby, the 
air is ſaid /o be exhauſted out of a receiver, 
when by the oper · tion of an air-pump ſo lit- 
tle is left, that very few creatures, or inſeQs, 
can live in it; yet there are ſome that do not 
ſeen to be affected, aſthouzh the pump has 
been emptied all it can. | 
EXHAU'STION S. a particulat branch of 
myithem i cks, uſed by the Ancients to prove 


ihe equality of two magnitudes, and ſhew 
| that 


— <> = 8 
— — — — — ena 


ExXHI * 


(V.) to — \3/ag mew, preſent, 
offer; in Law, it 1s when a deed, acquit- 
tance, or other writing, as in a chancery ſuit 


extiibited to be proved by witneſs, .and the] or 


examuner writes on the back, that it was 
 ſhewed, to ſuch an one at the ſame time of 
his examination, 


EXHIBI'TION. 6.) = producing or ſhewing of 


* 


titles, authorities, or other proofs of matter 

2 fact in Nr 

an y or y, 36 2 

— erer 

| 2 at dhe Unwerftics, it is the ſettlement 

or endowment that a benefaftor has allotted 

or appointed. for the maintenance of a ſcho- 
lee, not d upon the foundation. 

EXHL LARATE V.) tv enliven, cheer up, 

make me:ry, pleaſe, or delight. 
1 TION . . 


er . . caution, adviſe, 
„ fer up, or counſel. 
AOR TA TON roh — 21 caution- 


ES RTATIVE of t EXHO'RTATORY 


K need, occaſiom, ſtrait, dif- 

2 1ent 3 whatever a thing re- 
b or is ſuitable thereto. s 
GENCY or E'XIGENT (S.) a or 

firait ; ia Law, a writ that lies the 

defendant in a perſonal action cannot be 

3 nor any Ebensee with- 

in the , that may be attached or du 
trained ; it is directed to the ſheriff, ordering 
| him to proclaim and call the party five coun- 
© ty days ſucceffively, and charge him to ap- 

upon pain of outlawry z this writ alſo 
ITY in an indictment of felony, where the 
party cannot be found. 

ann il ($.) four cfficers of the court 
of Common» Pleas, who make all exigents and 
Roar ery wy in all actions where the 

of the outlawry lies. 
Gos (A.) mall, little, narrow, that 
takes up but little ſpace or room. 

FXILE (A.) fine, thin, ſubtle. 

EXILE (S.) a baniſhed perion, one thruſt out 
of his native country, as a puniſhment ſor 
ſome crime committed againit the ſtate, and 
ſo to remain for a term of years or lite 3j alſo 
the place where ſuch a perſon is ſent to, or 

the t itſelt. 

EXI'MIOUS (A.) delicate, choice, rare, fa. 
mous, curious, Nice. 

EXVST (v.) to be, or have an actual being. 


* 


EXI'STENCE (8. that whereby any th ag 


aQually is what it js calles, do, a man ha 
certain properties that demonſtrate him ſuch ; 

as ſhape, reaſon, ſcech, &c. without which 
the lame quantity of matter would excite in 


1 EXIL 
_ that if one be fo greater of Jeſs than | 
the other, there ariſe a con:radiQtion, 


| 


E x O 
e eder ien thas that wo ad beg if 
him, and for which reaſon, when a — 

coming from a woman has not theſe di 

guiſhing characters, although it really © 
—_— yet it has not the ex/fence of a man, 

the human ſpecies, and is therefore called 
a 1 

EXIT s.) er e 
alſ.» a dying, or going out of life. 

EXO/DI4RY (8) un the Remon Tragedy, win 

a doll or mime, who appeared on the 
' when the tragedy was ended, and performed 
ſomething comical or diverting to pleaſe the 

company, 

XODUS (s.) a going forth, or departing 

from a place ; the name of the ſecord book 
| in the Old Teſtament, fo called, becauſe it 
CY the hiſtory of the departure of 
the Iſraelites out of Egypt, under the conduct 

of Moſes ; herein we have the birth of Moſer, 
his education and ache, the perſecutions 
which the Hebrew: ſuffered from the kings cf 

Exype ; the return of Moſes from the land of 

M:d:an; the plagues which he brought upon 

Epype x "the rture of the Hebrews ; their 

pa the Red Sea; the manner of 

giving the law ; the erecting the tabernacle ; 
and the celebration of the ſecond paſſover. 
It contains the hiſtory of 145 years, begin- 
ning from the death of Joſeph, in the year of 
the world 2 2369, bef ve Chriſt 1641. 

EXO MpHA (S.) in Surgery, is the ſturt · 
ing out of the navel; alſo a dropſy or rup- 
ture there, 

EXO'NERATE (V.) to unburthen, diſcharge, 

clear, or caſe a perſon of a debt, duty, or 
incumbrance that lay upon him. 

EXO'RABLE (A.) of a ſweet, eaſy, affable, 
forgiving dipofition, that may be wrought 
upon by intreaties. 

EXO'RABLENESS (S.) tender nest. compaſ- 
lion, good»nature, or eaſineſs to be intreated, 
wrought , or ſoſtened, 

EXO/RBITANCY (S.) unreaſonableneſs, ex- 
travagance, much out of the way, the de- 
manding a great deal more for a thing than 
it is worth, 

EXO'RBITANT (A.] very dear, unreaſons- 
ble, or extravagant. 
E'XORCISMS S) certain prayers uſed anci- 

ently for the diſpoſſeſſion of devils : Thy 
cuſtom is as old as Chriſtianity, being prac- 
tiſed by Chriſt and his apoſtles ; the primi- 
tive Chriſti-ns we:e ſo well affured of the 
prevalence of their prayers upon theſe occa- 
ons, that they publickly offered to venture 
their lives upon the ſucceſs z the church of 
Rome, at this day, makes great gam by this 
praQtice, impoſing much upon the credulity 
of their blind adorers. 

210 RCIST (s.) a praQtiſer of exorciſm ; allo 
a conjurer; alſo an order in the ancient 
Greek and modern Roman church. 

EXORCIZE (Ve) to caſt out, or lay devils of 


„ EX0'R- 


K V2.1" 


” 


EXP 


Tron Don! (8.) an introduRion, proamble, 
or to an oration or book. 

EXORNA'TION (s.) the beautifying, adorn» 

, ornamenting, or ſetting a thing off, 

EXO'SSATE (V.) to carve in ſuch a manner, 
— 7 woods rang: 
is commonly ing. 

EXO Trick (A.) any thing that is of & foreign 
or outlandiſh . or production, he- 
ther woods, , &c. 

EXPA'ND (V.] to extend or firetch outy to 


0 or ” 

EXPANSE (S.) in Metaphyſichs, is the ided we 
have of lafting or perſevering diſtance; in 
Phyſics, it is the dilating, firetching, or 
ſpreading out of a body, whether from an 

| external cauſe, as rarefaQtion z or from an 

ns ir Kent beyend hay mention 
eat be t 

when — whence their ſpecific gravities 

are different at different ſeaſons of the year, 

EXPA'NSED (A.) ſtretched, widened, made 

greater in external ſurface than before q in 
Heraldry, diſplay d, ſpread abroad, or ſhewn 


openly. 

EXPANSION (s.) a ſpreading abroad; a 
laying open, or ſtretching out ; in Phyſich, 
it is the ſwelling of a fluid, by means of ra- 

EXPA'RTE (Part.) a term uſed in the court 
of chancery, when a commiſſion is taken 
out and executed by one party only, * 

EXPA/TIATE (V.) to enlarge upon a ſubject, 
by bringing in whatever may ſerve to illuſ. 

trate the matter. 

EX-PA/TIATING (S.) enlarging, fully dif-' 
courfing, or explaining a ſubjeQ, matter, 
or diſcourſe by illuſtrations, &c. 

EXPECT (v.) to wait, ſtay, or look for a 
thing or perſon, 

EXPECTA/TION (S.) a depending upon, 
hoping, waiting, or looking for ſomething, 

EXPE'CTORATE (v.) to throw out, or dif- 
charge any thing from the ſtomach. 

EXPECTORA'TION (s.) the raifing 
ſpitting out of phlegm. 

EXPE'DIENT (A) proper, fit, or convenient 
to be done, 


EXPE'DIENT (S.) a way, method, or means 
to do, ſomething propoſed, inſtead of ſome 
other thing, that ſhould have been done. 

F'XPEDITE (V.) to forward, haſten, pro- 
mote, or diſpatch, 

E'XPEDITE (A.) quick, nimble, ready, ac- 
tive. | 

EXPEDITION (S.) the doing ſomething 
quickly, the making haſte, or forwarding a 
matter 3 alſo a journey or particular affair, 
that a perſon goes or ſends about; allo 3 
deſcent or attack-in war. 


briſk, ready in doing, promoting, diſpatch 
ing, or putting things forward. 
EXPEDITIOUSNESS ($.) quickneſs, dif- 


EXPEDI'TIOUS (A.) quick, nimble, active,, 


EXP 
rern. (V.) to thrift, caſt, force, or drive 


'EXPE/NCE (s.) the charge, coſt, of amount, 
of what a thing comes to, 

EXPE'ND (V.) to lay out for, or upon a per- 
ſon or thing. 

EXPENDITOR (S.] a fieward, agent, or 


banks of Romney. Mar p. 

EXPENSIVE (A.) chargeable, dear, that cofts 

a great deal; alſo wantonly laviſh, or that 
more than there is occafton for, 


lineſs, dearneſs, 

EXPE/RIENCE ($.) knowledge, or kill, ac- 
quired by practice. 

EXPE/RIENCE (v.) to find or know the pro- 
fit or diſadvantage, charge or value, good 


Mg. 

EXPERIENCE OD (A.) one that knows by do- 
ing or ſuffering ; alſo a thing that has Been 
afſay'd, tried, or proved, 

EXPERIMENT (S.) an effoy, trial, or en- 
deavour to prove the truth or falfftivod, 
good or ill of any thing. 

EXPERIME'/NTAL (A.) founded, built, or 

grounded upon efſays, trials, or experiments. 

and 


[EXPE'RT (A.) well ſkilled, 


ready in doing any thing. 
EXPE/RTNESS (S.) dexterity, fkilfultefs, 
readineſs, &c. 
EXPE/TIBLE (A.) defireable, valuable, worth 
taking pains for. 
E'XPIABLE (A.) a fault that may be forgiven, 
or atoned for. 5 
E'XPIATE (v.) to give ſatis faction, or mals 
an atonement for a man's fins, by ſuffering 
the puniſhment due thereto, or paying an 
equivalent inſtead thereof, . 
EXPIA'TION (s.) a ſatisfaQtion, atoriettient, 
or amends ; among the Jews, there were 
ſeveral ſorts of expiations ; as, for fins of ig 
norance committed contrary to the law z for 
ifying themſchves from certain legal pol- 
utions, ſuch as after a woman's lying ia, of 
after a leper's being cured of his leproſy, e. 
The ceremonies obſerved were, that the party 
brought his victim to the tabernacle, put his 
hand upon his head, confeſſed his fault, and 
flew his victim in the court; at the place 
where the burnt. offerings were offered to the 
north of the altar, the prieſt took the blood 
of the beaſt, with ſome of it upon his finger, 
he touched the horns of the altar of burnt- 
offerings, poured out the remainder of the 
blood at the foot of the altar, took away all 
the fat which covered the inteſtines and kid 
nies, and burnt it upon the altar; laſtly, the 
prieſt prayed for the penitent, and he was 
pardoned. They might offer a 
goat, a ram, a lamb, or kid, or two pigeons 3 
and if very poor, a ſmal! parcel of meal would 
do. The great day of expiation was kept 


patch, ready performance, &. 


on the 19'h of the month Tizri, w 


officer that looks after the repairs of the 


ſpends We 
EXPE'NSIVENESS (S.) chargeableneſs, coft- 


or ill of any thing, by doing or ſuffering * 


(wang 
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vere 

—_ tion, at which time the 
* > or nation, at w 

 kigh prieſt waſhed, not only his hands and 
dest, 88 uſual, ed 
_ © Himſelf in plai 
.. Prieſts, wear 

" „ nor 
_ 
elf and all the prieſthood 
upon the heads of theſe vitims, and conſeſ- 


ram for a burnt. 


8 
E 


4 
F 
a 


is own fins, and the fins of his h ; 
he received from the princes of che 
two, goats, ior a fin-offering, and a 
ering, to be offered in the 
name of all the people 3 it was determined 


z 


: 


dy lot which of the two goats ſhould be a 


** 
wo 


Erificed, and which let go : Aſter which, 
putting ſome of the fire of the altar of burnt- 


_ efflerings into a cenſer, he threw: incenſe 


pon it, and ſo entered into the ſfanQuary. 


Alter he had perfumed it, he went out, teok 


'& 


ſome of the blood of the bullock, carried it 
ints the ſanguary, and dipping his Hagers 
"Into it, he Iprinkled it (even times between 
the vail, which ſeparated the 


, te ark 864 
* dot e, Then coming out a ſecond 
+; Be, ned the goat beſide the altar of 


Ry 


63? 


ings, upon which the lot fell to 
+ be ſacrificed ; the blood whereof he carried 

into the ſanQtuary, and ſprinkled it ſeven 
WE Alſo between the ark and the vail, as 
ore. From thence he returned into the 
- court of the tabernacle, and ſprinkled both 


© fides of it with the blood of the goat ; dur- 


% 


Dr the court, After this, the high prieſt; 


ing all this time, none of the. prieſts or peo- 
e were permitted to be in the tabernacle, 


eum to the altar of burat- offerings, moiſ- 
- trned the four horns of it with the blood of 
0 —＋ and young bullock, and ſprinkled it 


times with the ſame blocd, After 


Which, the goat that was to be ſet at liberty, 


from the eve before ſupper. 


being brought to the high prieſt, he put his 
hand upon his head, confeſſed his own and 
the. people's fins, and then gave him to a 
perſon to carry him to ſome. deſart place, 
and let him go. This done, the high prieft 


_ waſhed himſelf all over in the ary ws 


he dteſſed himſelf in his pontifical habit, 
and then ſacrificed two rams for a burnt. of- 
fering, one * e and the other for 
people. is was one of the principal 
ſolemnities among the Jett. It was a by 

_ of reſt, and (irift laſting, They confeſſed 

_ themſelves ten times on this day, reckoning 


EXPIATORY {A.) that has the power of ſa- 
__ _ tisfying or making atonemenc. 
EXPIRATION. or EXPVRING (s.) the fl. 
niſhing or ending of a determinate time; 
the breathing out the laſt breath, dying, or 
wat up the ghoſt 


EXPIRE V.] to dic or give up the ghoſt ; 


| to.come to an end and termivate, u U le 


EXP | 


of 7, 14, 21, Se. years does, 
EXPLAIN (V.) to make clear and eaſy, o 
demonſtrate or make plain, 
EXPLANA'TION (S.) the rendering a diffi- 
| cult matter plain, clear, and eaſy to be un- 


derſtood. IE” 
EXPLA'NATORY (A.) that ſerves or belpt 
to make plain-or eaſy, 


he ſenſe more determinate. 
E'XPLICABLE (A.) that may be made clear, 
kaown or utderſtood. 
E/XPLICATE (V.) to unfold, make clear, 
interpret, or 
EXPLICA'TION (S.) the unfolding or diſco. 
vering the true meaning of a riddle, or any 
difficult, dark, or dubious propofition ; the 
clearing, expounding or interpreting any kid. 
den matter. : 
EXPLICA”TOR (S.) an expounder, teacher, 
EXPLICIT (A.) plain, clear, poſitive, dety- 
minate without any ſubtertuge. 
EXPLI'CITNESS (S.) poſitiveneſs, plainneſi, 
expreſſneſs. | 
EXPLO'DE (V.) to condemn, find fault with, 
expoſe, and render contemptible. 
EXPLOT'T (S.) a noble, brave, great, ot com- 
mendable action. | 
EXPLORA'TION (S.) the finding out ſcme- 
thing by ſearching very narrowly, caretuliy, 
and diligently into or after it. 
EXPLO'SION (S.) a forcing, thruſting, or dri- 
ving out of or away from a place; in Pby- 
Acht, it is applied to burſting out of thun- 
der, the going off of gun- powder, and tte 
expulſion of the ball, ſhot, &c, contained in 
a tube or gun with it; it is allo applied to 
any other bodies, that terment violently upon 
their mixture, and mike a cracking noiſe or 
ſound, as quick-lime and water, &c. 


in the modern Algebra, expreſſes the power 
that any quantity is raiſed to, that is, how 


been of that quantity ; thus, A 3 formerly 

| expreſſed by Ac, ſhews there are 3 multi- 
plications of the number expreſſed by it in 
the quantity given, or that it muſt be divided 
by A; times, to bring it to unity. 

Exponent of the Ratio, between two quan- 
tities or numbers, is the quatient arifing from 
dividing the antecedent by the conſequent. 

EXPONENTIAL (A.) making clear, plain, 
eaſy or viſible. 

EXPORT (V.) to carry or ſend perſons of 
goods beyond ſea, a term much uſed in trade, 
and well worthy the conſideration of thoſe in 
power, how far it ought to be encouraged of 
diſcouraged, becauſe of the great influence 2 
regular decorum in this matter has upon 


ow in general, ard the true and re wel- 
. Fre of the Kwgdom, 
Ar pro. 


E'XPLETIVE (A.] that fills up, and helps te 


EXPO'NENT (S.) the numeral character that, 


many multiplications from unity there have 
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EXPORTATION ($. $) the ſending way or [exyoRGaTORY* INDEX (s.) a N 


carrying goods over out —＋ the pope, in Which ate, 


, perſon dende goods, thoſe authors and writi hat be cenſures, 
hen a L. one nation and forbids Roman Catheticks to read, 
| into another, eſpecially by ſea. VAQUULTE (A.) choice, oaks en-, 
EXPO'SE (V.) to lay open, or make publick ;| # „ fine, exact, excellent. ' 
to hazard, venture, or go in danger 3 allo to EXQUISITENESS (S J deli enciouſ- 
render a perſon deſpiſable or contemptible,} neſs, excellence, floeneſeg choiceneſs. 


| by making . follies, vices, weak |EXSIBILA N. ) to. hiſs off the lege, to 
_ eſs, or incapac | ſhew publitk diſl xe to a thing. 
EXPOS TION ( 8 an interpretytion, aten, |/XTANT (A.) flanding out, vidble to be 
„or co feen, now in being. 

EXPO'SITO (S.) one that interprets, ex- E'XTASY or ECSTACY ($.).an extraordie 
pounds, or makes difficult things, 5 | nary elevation of the ſpirits, a rapturous or 
or words plain and eaſy. | ſudden emotion in the mind. 3; 8 trance ob 

EXPO'STULATE (V.] to reaſon o argue | ſwoon, 

| t 


upon A 1 by way of complaint againſt A!TICK or -EXTATICAL (A). ſome- 
done or ſuffered. hing that gives the mind, as it were, a, very 
exrosTULA TION (S.) the. arguing, dif-} Mo agreeadis,.. * pleaſing. emouon , 
courfing, or wolaning a matter ag embling inſpiration, & c. 
1 wa EXTE'MPORE (Part.) off. hand, wjchoat 
cr! (A.) ſerving to, or ſtudy of paigs- taking, all of a ſudden, im 
ia the manner of an expoſtulation or com- -mediately, without any fore-t bas 
© plaint, EXTEND (V.) to ſtretch out or enlarge. 3.in 
EXPO'UND , (V.) to make that eaſy, pla | Law, it is the valuing of lands and tene- 
or clear, which befoie was obſcure, dark, F ments of one bound by ſtatute, &. and who 
and difficult. I hath forſeited his bond at ſuch an indifferent, 
EXPRESS (A.) lain, clear, poſitive, unde- or low rate, that by the yearly income the 
niable, manifeſt. obligator may in time be paid his debt. 
EXPRESS (S.) a meſſenger ſent upon ſome Fru .) the Gretchint out, or ſpace 
extraordinary buſineſs or meſſage 3 alſo the] that any body or thing occupies... . 
« hiſtory or account of ſomething, remarkable [EXTENSIVE (A.) large, full, that reaches a 
ſent in writing by ſuch meſſenger, common- great way, 
ly ſpoken of ſtate matters. EXTE/NSLVENESS (s.] largenete, reaching 
EXPRESS (V;) to ſpeak or declare by word far on all fides, 
or writing ; alſo to draw or repreſent any [EXTENT (S.) the limits, bounds or extre 
thing by colours alſo to ſqueeze, ont the mity of a thing, or how far the power of, a 
juice.of herbe, &c, in an engine. ; perſon goes 3 in Leto, the valuation of, nada 
EXPRE'SSION 68. a particular or peculi, ar tenements, &c, by the ſheriff, by s of 
word or ſentence.» alſo the way or manner |. writ called an extent.  . 
of uttering, pronguncing, or declaring one's [EXTE'NUATE (V.) to apologize 6 - 
mind upon a ſubje ct and in Chymiftry, the ſon, to ficive or endeavour to m 8 ſy aut 
ſqueca ng out the juices or olle of herbs, || _ appear much leſs than it is, to lefſen or miti- 
roots, fruits, plants, Sc. in Painting, it is] gate a criminal matter, 
the rep: eſenting the paſſions, poſtures, ac- EXTENUA'TTION (s.) the ſefering, miti- 
3 of the ſeveral objects in- cite) apologizing for n oe oe 
- ten omitte | 
EXPRE/SSIVE (A.) ſuch, words, ſentences, or KX TERIUR (A.] the outhide,” or apparent 
repreſentations, as carry a, very ſtrong, and] part of à thing. | 
full meaning. in hem. | PF (V.) to beet g to cut | 
EXPROBRA'TION (s.) upbraiding, twit- eff, 0 0 totall ly ve 
ting. or Feproaching. .. XTERMI ATION 3.) a "roofiy eat, or 
EXPU'LSION. 8.) 2 thruſting, driving, vil totally — awsy „ ſ% in Aga, to = 


forcing a * or thing out of the place ' away, throw off, or blot out the, unn 
they now P part of a root, is called bee 
EXPU'L SIVE (A.) that has no power to turn unknown quantities, 
thruſt out. EXTERN AL (A, } che outward' or Noble port 
NGE ) to blot, wipe, croſs, anal. of a thing ; in Geometry, external angles are 
dr put out. the angles. N the figure; when all 
EXPURGA'TION, 80 A purging, clearing, fides ſeverally produced, and taken togeth? 
ſcouring, relying, or amendic.g 3,10 Afire- are equal to four right angles ; 3 in 70 
nemy, ſome apply it to the emerſion; C ſuch medicines as, outwardly applied,. ripen | 
coming out of the fun from an echpſe,, by or aſſTuage a ſwell; ing, &. ang prepare it. 
—_ it had been hid or darkened ; in Chy- | Sen ane S ate called. external, % 
it's to dry up or tvaporate all the geſtives, 


moiſture of a thing, | T EXTERN 


— 
5 « 


— ey" 


E X T 


EXTE'R$ION.(S.) . a. wiping, blotting, or 
"rubbing but, wile, <4 
EXTIMULA'TION (s.) W 
: egging on. | 


encouraging, or | 
EXTONCT (#.) dead, gone, quite deſtroy- 
- 6d, quenched, put out, or taken away. 
EX LV/NCTION{S.) with the Ch, is F. 
_ quetiching'red- hot metals or minerals in l. 
quot, either to abate their ſharpneſs, or to 
 * *contimunicate ſome of their virtue to it for 


hyſical uſes. | ſes + 
EX PI'NOUTSH (V.) to put out, root up, 
quench, take away, or defiroy, 
EXTYRPATE\V.) to root out, pull up vio- 
lently, to leave none remaining. © i 


- EXTIRPW TION (s.] a finally deſtroying, 


rooting wp, or carrying away ; in Surgery, 
it is a diſmeniberiog or cutting off a part or 
nab that is mortified, 


EXTIRPATOR (s.) one who deſtroys, takes 


aots up. 
EX 700i e — — magnify, cry 
© "bp greatly, commend or ſpeak well of. 

EXTO'RT (V.) to exact illegally, or get or 


abuſe authority, and under that pretence to 
| or take more than is due. ; 
: ORTION (S.) a violent or illegal taking 


© 6 getting more than is juſt, whether it be 


taxes, fees, or intereſt for money lent, c 


EXTO'/RTIONER: ($.) one that takes extra- 


vagant premiums for the loan of a ſum of 
money, of any ways oppreſſes and wrongs: 
another under pretence of authority. 
EXTRA'CT (V.) to draw pull, collect, or 
gather ſomething out of or from another; in 
* Chymiſtry, getting the pureſt and moſt va- 
luable part out of à thing. 
E'XTRACT(S.) an abstract, or ſomething ga 
© thered, copied, collected or drawn out of 
or from another; alſo the pedigree, family, 
or original of a perſon. ; 
EXTRACTION (s.) the drawing or getting 
but the moſt valuable part of a thing, whe- 
ther a book, metal, liquor, &. alſo the be- 
derived, or coming of ſuch or ſuch a fa- 
"ily, whether mean or noble; and in Ma 
thematichs, it is finding out the root or fide 
© of a number, which being involved a certain 
number of times into itſelf, produces the ori- 
© ginal number again; and this is called ex 
_ erating the ſquare, cube, biquadrate, ſurſo- 
EXTRA CTOR (S.) he that makes an ex 
tract, or draws one'thing or numher out of 
© another ; alfo a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed tc 
. lay hold of, and pull out the ſtone from a 
© Human body, in the operation of cutting for 


take violently, and by unjuſtifiable means to 


T2 - * 
Ke) 
or ſpace that extends_infini 
delt be Mane e %% d 8 
tupied by finite being: 4 
EX TR W'NEOUS A.) foreign, "ftrange, not 
| 1 Aa ow ow is not a 
regular and natura | ion as tu. 
mours and excreſcences. n 2 

EXTRAORDINARY (A.) more than com- 

mom, upoſuslz ſupernumerary, or abundant, 

"that is uſed but accidentalfy, or vpon great 

occafions, ' 4 | 

EXTRASPARO'CHIAL (A.) one out of the 

"bounds, limits, or juriſdictiom of a pariſh, 

1 or one excuſed or freed from pariſh duties 

and charges ; and fuch lands as have been 
left by or recovered from the ſea, before they 
are taken into any pariſh, are called extra- 
parocbiallands, 

EXTRA"'VAGANCE or EXTRA'VAGAN. 
CY. (8) prodigality, laviſhnefs, waſting, 
ſquandering, or ſuperſluouſiy throwing a per- 
ſon's ſubſtance away z. the doing any thing 
in a very expenſive and needlefsly chargeable 
manner, the going beyond all bounds of rea. 
ſon and diſcretion, 

EXTRA'VAGANT (A.) prodigal, fooliſh, 
ridiculous, laviſh, wanton, ſuperfluous. 
EXTRA'VAGANTS (S.] ſpendthrifts, laviſh 
or fooliſh perſons that ſpend their eftates in 
riotouſneſs, wantonneſs, and Tuperfluity ; 
alſo a part of the canon law contained in the 
decretal epiſtles, which were publiſhed after 
the Clementines, and not contained in the 
body of the canon law. | 
EXTRA'VASATE (V.) to get out of its pro- 
per place or veſſels, as the blood and hu. 

mours ſometimes do, 

t Fart.) very great, exceeding- 

y, K. 

EXTREME or EXTREA'M (A.) out of 
the way, exceeding, very much, or great; 
alſo the laſt or utmoſt, the very brivk, edge, 
or ſull extent of a thing; in Mathemarich, 
it is the ouiſide term or number in any ſeries, 
either on the rightor left hand; fo in Ab- 
metical Progreſſion, the ſum of the e cams 
is equal to the ſum of the means ; and in 
Geome!rical Proportion, the product of the ex- 
treams is equal to the product of the means; 
in Dronity, according to the church of Reme, 
extreme unction is one of the ſacraments, the 
fifth in order, adminifired to people dan- 
gerouſly fick, by anointing them with con- 

' ſecrated oils, and tepeating ſeveral prayers 
over them; the Greet church practiſes the 
ſame thing, but ſomewhat different in the 
circumſtances, 1 

EXTREMITY (S.) the very brink or 5 5 
the laſt and greateſt extent of a thing; allo 


the ſtone, 
E £TRAJUDFCIAL (A.] iomet done 
© contrary to the common courſe pf tf 
as when judgment is given in a court, in 
which the cauſe is not depending, or where 
the judge has no juriſdiction. * 
EXTRAMU'NDANE SPACE (S.) that voic 


- 1 * - 
4 * = 


great miſery, want, or povert 


r'y, e 
law, /XTRICATE (V.) to get out of difficulties, 


to diſengage one s ſelf or another from trou- 
ble ; to deliver, or ſet at liberty. 

EXTRINSECAL (A,) that'is outward, or on 
the viſible fide, * N 
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EXTRU'DE v.) to puſh, thcuſt, force, ſhut, 


rA U ſwelling.or bunchiog 


or 
out in not oh bane, | 1 
EXTVU'BERATE (V.) to ſwell out in knobs, 
like thoſe troubled with chilblains. 
EXTUME!SCENCE ($.) a. ſwelling, puffing, 
or ri up. "ge 
EXUBERANCE (S.) very great plenty ; an 
overflowing or abounding. 
EXU'/RERANT ($4 5 yields great abun- 
dance, or is. very 4,66 
EXU'LCERATE (V.) encreaſe, enlarge, 
or make a ſore grow into an ulcer. 
EXU'LT (Va) to ap ſap) y, to be very 
to be exceedingly, pleaſed. 
EXULTA'TION (S.) the external expreſſing 
ol the joy, pleaſure, or ſatis faction the mind 
receives, by leaping, ſhouting, &c,, upon 
hearing ſomething very advantageous, pleaſ- 
ing, &&. | 
EXU'PERABLE . (A.) that may be conquer- 
ed, overcome, 15422 ay — 2 ſurpaſ- 


ſed, e. : 
EXU'SCITATE (V) to awake or rouze 
ſom out of or from ſleep. 


bodies that are found in the bowels of the 
earth; alſo old or Jeft-off clothes z the 
Nough or old caft (kin of a ſnake, the hide 
or ſkin of a beaſt; or. the ſpoils taken in war. 
EYE or AYE (S.) in Suffolk, a borough town, 
by ſome called the INand, becauſe it is ſur- 
rounded by a brook ; its market is weekly on 
Saturday ; it has one large handſome church, 
and is governed by two bailiffs and a com- 
mon- council, and ſends two members to 
parliament ; the women are employed in 
making; bone hace ; diſtant from_ London 74 
computed, and ga meaſured miles. 
EVE. (S.) the wonderful organ and inflrument 
whereby the ſoul ſees or perceives objects 
nearer or farther off, &c. The form whereot 
is ſor the moſt part glovulous, or ſomewhat 
of the ſpheroidal form, which is by far the 
moſt commodious optical form, as being fit- 
teſt to contain the humours within, and to 
receive the images of objects from without, 
the humours being thereby laid commodiouſ- 
ly together, to perform the office'of refrac- | 
tion, and the retina, and every other pait, 
neatly adapted regularly to receive the ima- 
ges from withour, and to convey them ac. 
cordingly to the common ſenfory in the 
brain ; to this may be added, the fitneſs of 
this form for the motion of the che this way 
or that way, ſo that it may a<juſt itſelf to 
the objects it would view. The fituation is 
as commodious as the form, being pliced in 
the head, near the molt ſenſible vital part, 
the brain ; whereby it is capable of taking in 
the greater number of objects, and being the 
beſt defended and ſecured. © In a man, and 
ſome other creatures, it is placed to look di 


glad,” | 


EXU'VIZ, (S.) the ſhells, or "other marine | 


EYE 


it takes in near the hemiſphere before it, In 
f birds, and ſome other creatures, the eyes are 
ſo ſeated, as to take in near the whole ſphere, 
that they may the better ſeek their ſood, and 
avoid danger ; and in ſome creatures ſo 26 
, to ſee behind, or on each fide them, 
| whereby they can ſee their enemy that pur- 
| ſues. them, and ſo eſcape. The motion of 
the eye is every way, for the better and more 
; eaſy and diſtin reception of the viſual rays ; 
© but where nature denies motion to the eycs 
or head of ſume creatures, ſhe bath won- 
derfully provided by ſetting the of thoſe 
creatures out at a diftance from head (as 
in ſpiders, ſnails, &c.) to be ciecumvolvet. 
here and there, one this, the other that 
way, at pleaſure ; and in creatures whole 
eyes are without motion, as in divers inſects, 
they have either more than two che, or elſe 
their y-s are nearly two protuberant hemi- 
| lpheres, each often conſiſting of a prodigi- 
' ous number of other little ſegmepte of a 
| ſphere, The ſize is different, ; in me ani - 
mals large, in others ſmall, according to the 
ie and office of the creature itſeli; the 
number is no leſs than two, and in ſome ani- 
mals more, yet the object appears but one. 
The mechaniſm is as admirable as the uſe is 
great; and to paſs by its veins, arteries, &. 
common.to other parts of the body, let us 
firſt obſerve its muſcles, tunicks, and hu- 
mours. The muſcles are admirably adapted 
to mave it any, or every way; and yet (0, 
| as always to keep that paralleliſm of the eye 
which is neceſſaty to true v.fion z and, ac- 
cording to the poſture of the creature, either 
- ere or prone, duly prepares and obſerves 
an exact libration, and thereby prevents un- 
ſeemly conto: ſions, and incommodious va- 
gations, but alſo. with great readineſs and 
exactneſs applies itſelf to every object, whe- 
ther it be near, or at a greater diflance. - As 
to the tunicks, or coats of the eye, many 
things might be taken notice of, the predixi- 
, ous fineneſs of the archnoides, the acute 
ſenſe of the retina, the delicate tranſparency 
of the cornea, and the firm and ſtrong tex- 
ture of that, and the ſclerotica tuo, each of 
them, in this and every other reſpeR; in the 
moſt accurate manner, adapted to the place 
in which it is, and the buſineſs it is there 
to perform, But for a ſample, I ſhall only 
take notice of that pait of the uvea which 
makes the pupil, As we are forced to ue 
var-0us apertures to our optick glefſes, fo 
nature hath made a far more compleat pro- 
| viſion in the eyes of animals, to ſhut out too 
much, and to admit (ufficient lght, by the 
dilatation and contraction of the. pupil. But 
it deſerves pacticuladly to be remarked, that 
theſe pupils are in diverſe animals of diverſe 
forms, according to their peculiar occafions. 
In man it is round ; ia ſome, other creatures 


reQly forward chiefly, yet ſo ordered, that 


of a longiſh form ; in ſome tranſverſe, with 
n large;  0:bers-the fiffare. is 
* 


etect, 


* E T E 
erect, and capable of opening wide, and 
5 ing claſe. The next obſervable - is the 


«domours; end particularly the cryſtalline. | 


- And; paſſing by "its incomparab!e tranſpa- 

* reney, its exact lenticular form, its curious 
. ararieous membrane that th and 
dilsteth it, aud fo varieth its focus (xccord 
ing to the opinion of ſome curious obſervers) 
and its admirable approach to and from the 
. retina, by help of the circular ligament, ac 

cording as objects are far off or near; we 


ſhall particularly obſerve the prodigious art ' 


and finery of its conſtituent partsg it being, 
2 obſerved by ſome late nice microſcopical 
, compoſed of diver ſe thin ſales, 

— theſe made up of one fngle miguteli 
thiead or fibre, wound round and round, ſo 
. as not to croſs one another ip any one place, 
and yet to meet, ſome in two, and ſome in 
more different centres; à Wed not to be 
woven, an optick lens not to be wrought 
by any art leſs thin ir fraite wildom. The 
hole ſtructure and apparatus of the eye tends 
to this; that thete be produced a daſtinct _ 
vrvid collection im the bottom of the 7, '&1 

ved undet the pupil, of all the rays; which 
. procveding from any point of an object, and 
entering he che, penetrate the cryſtalline 
humbut᷑ z and that ſo many points be painted 
in the bottohy of the e, as are conſpicuous 


uin an othect, "that ſo a ümall image like. 


thereto may be repreſented on the retina.— 
Ie is alf pplied to ſeveral other things befide 


that dlredy deſcribed ; ſor with the Archi- 
res, any round window made in a pediment, 
an attick, the reins of a vault, &c, is called 
an eye ſo tho aperture at the top of & dome, 
commonly covered with a lanthorn, i is called 
the % of the dome.” So the of the 
Vvolute, or that point herein the helix” or 
ſpiral,, whereof it i formed; comitietices : Or 
the lictls circle in the middle of the volates 
Wberein are found the 13 centers for the 4 
ſcribing the cireurmiyolutions there, is called 
the che of the vue; in Cardeving, 'the lit- 
tle bun or ſhot inſe; ted into a tree, by way 
aft6y/it' called an bye; 1 and Pbyftrrans fre- 
hed . call try aperture an eye 3 n Printing, 
th the/graving in 7dlievs oh the Tace or p| | 
of th&reer, that only making the/impr 
non; fore ge of the" letter e i the hollow 
| pare oe ff at thetopby theeroſs fine f with 
nie the luſtrę ot brilliant of dia! 
won 86d pictious ones, commonly called 
8 the water g in Afrinomy, # Nat et the firſt 
magritude in the conſtteNafith Tau, Ht 
called M- r REL here. us 
process ph; 
oer el, e „ very — andi tranſparent, 
e Aire colours; Arid Wiiimbaly's? an ob f 
toy bein in Por fret! week + __ 
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E 2 E 
- called %; und in . 
Sc. 122 all wes pn on 
obſcira, 'orvartifiialeye.  - 
EYE'. BRIGHT 8. . ſaid TILED 
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EYE Momma Bi hy red 


nal part of the eye, that grows'upon the top 
"bone, that projects aver a kirtle,” to ktep the 

; ſweat, Kc. from falling into the eye. 

EYE. SORE (S.) any fort of blemiſh whatever, 
whether in cloth, 2 or other matters ; 

alſo any obje ibn whateve r, Whether — 

nal or otherwiſe, 

EVE. TEE / T Hs. jth immediately under the 
eye; alſo quickneſi or ſharpneſs of under- 
ſtandirig and parts, are ſometimes ſo called. 

EYRE or FIRE (S.) in Low, fignifies the 
courts of juſtice itinerant, or thoſe that go 

ERR os AT 'RIE Fo 

or AY'RIE (s.) amone . lconers, 
ebe place or neſt where hawks fit, and hatch 
and (eed their yourg, 

EYESS (S.) a young hawk » Juſt ot lately ta- 
ken from the neſt, 

EZE'KIEL (8. ) a man's name, and eſpecially 
of the third of the greater prophets in the 


Old Teſtament; 3 he was the fon of Bra, cf 0 


the lacerdotal race, and was cartied' captive 
to Babylon by Neburbddnezzar, along with 
Febotachim, king of Judab, in the year of 
the world 3405 or 3409, before Chriſt 599 
| boy After his captiviry he was eridued with 
e [pirit of prophecy upon his coming to 
N in the zeth year of his age, 

| 2 N ſome, or according, to others 
be Yea? aſter renewing the covenant 

| God by Na, which wa in the 5th 
Year of Ezchiel's ciphivicy ; be prophefied 20 
years ;,dwing whic time be took great pains 
to reform his countrymen the Jews, who 
| wy fallen into jdolatt y, by repreſenting to 
9 5 diverſe myſterious repreſerta- 

| bars both their preſent and future condition, 
which their apoſtaſy and other enormous 
| crimes bag and Mould bring upon them, 
| te av gar 8 He t only fore- 
| what ould ha to his own people 
nd natſon, but Mee. N Hen. 


rr ef, 4 as Wel e bo bordering upcn 
Je, nbedtim, for ſame time, 
in he canonical 
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©"PFA'BII S.) an ancient and much 


FAC 


7 FAC 


*% # ＋ 12 * © . : ** 
A1 1 counter, or engage ; alſo to turn about, or 


* 1 , - ae nas ery | 
PROT my Mat 14 L. 3792 1 : * . 
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'@ , BD 37. nc IR 2 | 
is letter by tome is reckoned 2 mute, 
I dy others a fen vowel, and his Wit 
us much the fame found with the Grett ꝙ. 
for which renn ſome affl m that in words of 
_ Grechextraft we ſhovid write Ph, and inthoſe 
| of Latis origine FI) Swetonivs ſays, that the 
emperor Claudius invented this ang two other 
letters, and that it had the forges of V con 
_ fonint, and was wrote inverted 3. In N 
mera, t expreſſes 40, and with a 
4 daſh, 


is called the PF cliff; and in Phyſical Preſcrips 


nr 7. ſignifies ar or let it done; ig 
wt Zeri Words, ſuch 4.5 end in 1 


by , as f , , muff, Sc. f ; 
FA ** the . N notes in the 
ne on (cale of milfick,” which is naturall 
© but N a note or tone, and is what is calle 
- fle note; unleſs mats Whole or harp 
note, by prefixing this mark : beſore it. 


' (of ' Rowe, of long continuance, <gnified wit 
- *fevendi@atorſhips, five maſterſhips of horſe, 
even centorſhips, 35 conſulſhips with con ſu- 
Ur power, five princes of the fenate, 13 tri- 

\othptis; and two Ovations. 


FA'BLE (S.] an innocent, "pleafint, amufing | 


-- tory, ," Under” the difguile of beaſts, 
trees, &c, talking together,  hieroglyphically 
contains a moral inſtruction for the regula. 
tion of our behaviour, and conducting our- 
ſelves in our ſeveral tations of life 3 there 
are ſeveral; both Ancients and Moderns, 
who haye wrote in this way; as sep, c. 
_ alſo & Gownright lie or forgery, purpoſely 
invented to deceive or amuſe a perſon, ſo 
chat de mall not be able to come at, or find 
count the truth, is called a le. | 
FAIBLER or FA“ ULI r Is.) an inventor or 
erer of fables. . 94 
FA'BRICATE' v.] to bu d, frame, invent, 
or "minufaQture 2 houfe, art or commod. ty 
'FA'BRICK- S) . baifding of any kind; pd 
meet bir ally, any invention, art; book, cc 
FABULA'TOR 8.) an inventor; writer, or 
tele” of ſtories, 5, novels, Kc 
FA'BULOUS (A.) deviſed, feigned, invented; 
all falſe, lying, or deceiving. 
FacE S.) the viſage or countenance of any 
 lividy creature, and particularly of man, by 


the ſeveral appearances of which the difpo | 


fiizons; inclinations or paſſions that particelar 
por ſons are inclined to, or ated by, mey be 
very rationally judged by a diligent obſerver, 


woch fel or knowledge is called phyſogno 
- my!5" alſo the front, ſurface, or outſide of 
any thing, is called its Fre. 


F. „ode; the baſs af in Muſick, 


1 
| 


without'the information” of the party; anc} 


look the contrary way, or to e pouſe a'con- 
trary party; caoſe or intereſt to What a pet - 


14 
4 fon did before; i to fac about? © 
ö 


FACE rTrious (a.) merry, Jocole; pleaſant, 
entertaining} viverting,” witty, © 
FACE* TIOUSNESS''S.) pleaſantry witty dif- 
courſe, openneſs, freedom, good homcur, 
and mirih. um 
FA/CILE (A.) eaſy, commodiout, compen- 
dious; convenient. 9 | 
FACULITATE*(V!)* to forward) mites eaſy, 
plain, commodious j to take away difficul- 
ties. incumbtances, or inconveniencies. 
FACILITY or FACILENESS S.) readineſs, 
eafineſs, conciſenefs, plainneſi, gentleneſ, 
courteouſneſs. | r 
FACT (S.) an acon or deed; fornething al- 
ready done; and in Arirbmbtich, the reſult, 
product, or amount of two number: multi- 
plying one another. $2460 | 
FACTION {$/) a. party or ſe@, d religious or 
civil matters; a ſet of people differing from 
the publick eftablſhment z and oftentimes 
is taken in an ili fenſe for the promoters of 
riots, rehellſons, Kc. Amonz the Romany, 
parties that fought on ehariots in the cirque. 
who were diftinguiſhed by their different 
colours, as green, blue, red; and white, to 
which Domitian added two others, one in 
"coats embroidered with gold, x fecond wear - 
ing ſcaclet, which did not laſt a century; 
| both che emperors and people had generally 
a greater inclination for ſome particular: c#- 
lour than the reſt; but upon A quarrel's hap- 
peniag in Fuff-nian's reign between the blue 
and green, where 40,006 were k Ned on doth | 
fides, the name of fa#ion was-iboliſhed. 
FA'CTIOUS (A) quarrel me, tiotous, re- 
be hious, 'diffati fi-d with the publick eſta- 
bl chment. 99 | 
FACTVTIOUS (A.) artificiat,”* cnunterfeit, 
| endeavouring to reſemble nature, but nor ſo 
valuable ; as falſe or made gems, &e. alſo 
any made or compound bodies, ſuch as glaſs, 
paper, draſs, ſteel, pewrer;' es. 1 
FACTOR (S.) à merchant refiding” at one 
town or market, that is duly author d to 
buy or ſell wares or commodities ſent to 
him, for und upon the acebunt of another 
| merchant fefiding'in ſome other pla cd 
FA'CTORAGE {8 ) the premiomy-affowance, 
of reward paid to a factor for his tfouble in 
buying or ſel} ag commadities ſor another. 
FA'CTORS S.) in Arbei, are the two 
numbers g ven to be multiplies the one by 
the- other, in order to find oot the reſult or 
product, called alſo the multiphicand and 
multiplier. hed, ay 
FA'CTORSHITP (S.) the office; duty, or em- 
ployment of a fact r. n 
FACTORY S) a place where à conſiderable 
number of fxators refide, to negotiate and 
manage bufineſs for others, and is com monly 


FACE % front, Rare,” look at, dare; en- 


meant of ſettlements by the great companies 
-T 3 " #47 » — or. 


= 


. 


or corporations in the led, Ce. The 
.. xreateſt-and nobleſt de in the world i 
that of the Enghi/p at Smyrns ; it vſvall 


is a-neceffity of ſerving an apprenticeſhip 
ſevenyyears, to he entitled to trade to th 


wal nagement of their maſter's affarrs, with very 
_ plentiful allowances, but are likewiſe per, 


' or head manager in a trade, houſe; &c. 
that appear an the ſyn's dk brichter and 


- FA'CULTY ($:) a power, ability, ur (kill of 
- doing a thing this term is much uſed by the 


© - - gativey or aſtringent Foculky z alſo the vey e. 
tative and animal focu/ties, which compre. 


arts and ſciences taught or profeſſed therein, 


cc. In Law, it often (ignites a, privilege or, 
- | ſpecial power granted to a man, by ſavour, 


1 penſations to marry, to eat fleſh, c. on days 
prohibited, the ſon to ſucceed 


FA'DOM or FA'THOM (s.) a meaſure par- 


FAD 


confiſts of Zo or o perſons, muſt of the 


young gentlemen of the beſt families 3 it 16 
ſort ot ſeminary of merchants, -and as 


| Levant, it is uſual to contract, that aftef 
three years ate expired, to {end them to 
Smyrna, where they have not only the ma- 


mitted to trade for themſelves. 
FACTO'TUM {S$,) the horder or ornament put 
round printers: great letters, ſer at the . 
ning of a book, chapter, &c; ao the chi 
FA'CUL/AE (8.) in A., ate certain ſpots 
more lucid than the reſt of his body. 


_ ſchools, to explain ihe actions of naturat bo. 
dies 3 ſo they ſay the digeſtive, motive, pur | 


bend all the ſubaſtern ones, 6 generativ”, 


times applied to the diverſe; parts. or mem- 
bers of a univerſity, divided according to the, 


, : 


$. , 1 1 
FAG (S.) the waſte o worſt part of a 


_  Fortification iy 


TAT 


FADGE tv.) to agree, to go on with pleaſure 


and ſucceſs, to fit or be proper (or the thing 


or bufineſs, 
FAG (V.) to bang, threſh, beat, or cudgel, 


and commonly meant of two perſons quar- 

relling, where one overcomes the other, or 

a ſmall correction, Auth as partrits, ſchool- 

— c. give to their children or ſcho. 
0 A 4 


of cloth z' from-whence the fag end is that 
which has the entering of the loom parted 


FA'GGQT+(S.):a ſmall bundle of Nicks bound 


up#/together,- ſuch as bakers; confettioners, 
e. buy to heat their ovens ; or ſuch, as in 
lied a faſcine; alſo a term 
for s parcel of ſmall bars of iteel weighing 
1206, and in the Army, it is a term for an 
ineffe&ive man whogeceives do pay, nor 
does any regular duty, but only appears oc- 
cafionally at à muſter, &c. 14 WE 

FAIL V.) to diſappoint, offend, or doamifs, 


| tall ſhort, or got be able to de a thing ; alſo 


when a tradeſman or merchant, breaks, he 

is ſaid to fil, or become a bankrupt, 
FAFLING or FAILURE. s.) the | coming 

ſhort off, or not doing what was expected 


nutritive, &c, The animal foruiricr are the | or intended, diſappointing or breaking one's 
reſults of the ſeveral actions of the ful, ſuch 
as the will, underſtanding; &c, it is ſome- 


ving off trade, for want of ability or ho- 
neſty to carry it on ; the becoming a bank- 


; Pong ; alſo. the brfaking, going ande, or 
ea 


,. rupt or inſolyent, 0: 
FAIN (A.)] defirous, willing, ready to do as 


- which is uſually into four parts, d. hu- 
manity and philoſophy, theology, medicine, 
and juriſprudence. in our Upiverſitics, they | 
commence bachelor, maſter and doctor in 

. each faculty. Faculty is ſometimes uſi d ahſo - 

lnutel for what is principallyſtudied or taught! 
in that place, as the faculty of Lende and 
Montpelier is medicine ; of Pn, theology, 


— 


Indulgence and diſpenſatiùn, to do that which 
by law he cannot; there is a court belonging 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, called the 
Faculty office, who have power ſo grant diſ- 


his fathor in 
his benefices,. a perſon to hold two or more 
| benefices incomparible, Ec. | 


ticularly. uſed by ſeamen, conlifting of fix 
ſeet, or two yards. £61 
FA'DOM or FA'THOM (V.) to ſound or 
meaſure the depth of a thing 3 to ſearch in's 
or examine what the intentions, deligns, or 
bufineſs of a perſon is. 
FA/DDLE or . FYDDLE-FADDLE () to 
triſle or play the fool ; to ſpend one's time 
about matters o ſmall importarige, or no 


value. | condition, to keep them in order in proce(s 


FADE (V.) to decline, decay, waſte, or weat 


far, or as much as one is able. . , _ 
FAINT (V.) to ſwoon, or grow Jaw- ſpirited, 
to fear, or expect ſome evil, miſchief, or 
harm; to grow leſs zgalous in an affair. 
FAINT. (A.] weak, imperſect, without life, 
vigour, ſtrength, or reſolution. 

FAIR HA) beautiful, handſome, clean, plain, 
juſt, honeſt, ,_... a T7 | 
FAIR (s.) a poblick market, in ſome places 
kept once, in "others twice, &. ina year ; 
among, the i Romans, fairs were halidays, 


ia which there was an intermifſion of labour 


and plescings; the Chriflians, upon 
any extraordinary ity, 2 the 
anniverſary dedication of a church, 
were wont to bring and ſel] their wares, even 
in the church. yards, which continued, eſpe- 
cially upon the feſtival of the dedication, 
many ages... Thus we find a great many 
Fairs kept at theſe feſtival dedications, as at 
W:ftminfler on St. Peter's day, at London on St. 
; Bartbolomeww”s, Dur bam on St. Cocbbert's day, 
&c, But the great numbers of people being 
. often the occafion of riots and difturbances, 
the privilege of holding a fair was granted 
by a royal charter ; at firſt, they, were only 
allowed in towns and places of ſtrentzth, or 
where there was ſome biſhop or governor of 


of time there were ſeveral cir of 
favqur added, people having the protection 


off, as the colour from a garment, or a flower 
or fruit when it is come to perſection. 


_ * 
=> an > a F--- 


JEST. 
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* 


claire in Languedoc ; 


* 


Ly 


—_— 


_ which are exceeding beautifully coloured; this 


2 Y 2ST. S8 S & HSE. ee 


"of xhohl 


\. arifiog upon 


belonging to it, whic : 
manner of cauſes and diſorders growing and 


| kingdom, and are under the royal ſaſe-guard 


and their agents, with their goods, c. ale 
_ their perſons and goods are exempt from all 


| The prince hy power to eſtabliſti far: 


rope, eſpecially thoſe of the Mediterrancen, 


Arch» Angel, of St. Germain at Paris, of Ly- 


| when he brought it home, he purchaſed 
manor of E. of King Henry VII. and 


which he. had taken at ſea, up in it, where: 


= 


| 62 computed, and 28 meaſured miles, 
FAVRING (S.) toys 


FAIRNESS. (S.) beautifulneſs, clearneſs;.or 
whiteneſs. of complexion, in oppoſition to | | 


fincere dealing. . .. | | 1 0 
FAI'R»P Got PLEADER (S,) a. writ 


purpoſe... , if 
FAIRY (S. an imaginary little being, phan 


. 
o 


Is 


FA! 


arreſts, upon the ſcore of any difference not 


ble fair with us has a court 
takes cognizance of all 


committed upon the. called pye-pou d », 
or pedes — Koi me fairs are, tree 
others ch with tolls and impotitions ; at 


free fairs, Ve, all traders, &c. whether na- 
tives or foreigners are allowed to enter the 


and protection in coming and returning, they 


duties, impoſitions, tolls and ſervitudes, and 
' ſuch merchants going to, or coming from the 
fair cannot be arreſted,or their goods ſtopped. 


of any Kind. le free ſairs make a pretty 
_ conſiderable article in the commerce of E- 


or inland parts, as Germany, Sc. The moſt 
famous are that of Frangfort and Leigfic, the 
fairs of Now in the Milaneſe, that of Rigs, 


ons, of Guibray in andy, and of Bea 
— * of ; Porto- Bello, 
Vera Crux, and the Havanna, are the moſt 
confiterable in America. , 
AVRFORD(S.) a ſmall,gown in Glaucefter- 
ice, which has two. large bridges over the 
river Co/n, and a church with the fineſt paint - 
ed windows in Exgland, conviſting of ſevera| 


bert Durer, conſiſting of 28 large windows, 


glaſs was takeh by one Jobs Tame, a mer 
chant, in a prize ſhip, which was carrying 
it to Rome, to be put up in a church there; 


built this church, on purpoſe to put the glaſs 


by much care it has been preſerved. intire to 
this day ; this town is diſtant ſrom London 


ght at fairs, and pre 
ſented or given to child en, (weet- c. 


brownneſs ; alſo juſtneſs, honeſiy, plain or 


perſon that pleads upon the ſtatute of 
Mar lberough, which provides that no perſon 
ſhall de fined for not pleading lairly, or to 


in, or ſpis it, that the credulity 
of ſome, and the defigns of others, have 
made to exiſt ; pretending thit they reward 


. the ſpot ; they .had:hkewiſe a | 
.. jun{(diction allowed them to do juſlice. to 
choſe that came thither, and therefore the 


_- 


a * — — 5 


— 


the induſtrious, and puniſh the lazy, 


PAK 


FAITH (S.) is the belief or aſſent, that the 


mind gives to a propoſition advanced by ano- 
ther, upon the authority af the, progoſer, or 
ſome other, and not upon any certain know- 
ledge or con vict an in our own minds, that 
it is really and abſolutely ſo; and when un- 
derſtood religiouſly, it is called a theological 
virtue, whereby we are perſuaded to aſſent to 
all th:ſe truths. relating to God. which he 
has revealed to us by ſcripture, which accom- 
panied by a conſormable practice tothe rules 
therein delivered, gives eternal life and hap- 
pineſs to the believer... Sometimes it is ap- 
plicd to the ſincete and, honeſt fidelity with 
which a man performs, his prom ſes, duty, 
and engagements to another. As to the par- 
ticular articles of faith, the church collec- 
tively in councils, ſynods, & c. as well as the 
members ſingly have diff ed as ta their nom 
ber and extent; hut thuſe moſt, univerſally 
received, are contained in that called the apo- 
ſtles creed. In Painting or Fc prure, fatb is 
repreſented by a beautitul woman cloathed 
in white, and holding a gold cup in her hand. 


FAI'THFUL (A) hone, ſincere, true, juſt, 


one that may be tell ed or depended upon, 


FAUTHFUL (S.] che true profeſſors of Chiilti- 


anity, 


FAIL THLESS,(A.). one that gives oo credit to 


or does not bel.eve what is related by no- 
ther ; alſo a perjured, falſe, deceitlul wretcl.. 


FA'KENHAM (S.) a tows in Negſell, whole 


market is weekly on Thurſday z it 15,diftant 
from London 38 computed, and 4411 measured 
miles, 


FA'KIR or FA'QUIR (S,) a fort. of dervites, 
hiſtories both of the Old and New Teſts- 
ment, excellently defigned by the tamous A 


or religious vagabond Mahometang, who hve 
on alms ; when they go many in com any, 
they have a ſuperior, whom they oe this 
and the other chief Fer garment confiſts 
of three or four yards of orange: coloured li- 
nen, which they tie round them, ſo that one 
end hangs between the thighs to cover their 
nakedneſs, and a tyger's ſkin, which hangs 
over their ſhoulders, and is ted under their 
chins, whiſſt the ordinary apes have only a 


gord round theic waiſt, . th a piece o ſine n 


to hide their pri vit es. Their hair as. wove in 
treſſes, and forms a kind of turban, . Each 
carries. a. hun/ing-born, which be blows, 
when he artives. at, or, dep»rts. from. any 
town, and an iron rake, whetewith they, 


clean the places they deſigu to reſt in: Some · 


times having raked the duſt into ag beap. 
they vſe it for. a bed to lie the caſier.  When- 
they come to any town, their chief ſends | 


' ſome of the company to beg for the reſt, 
and diſtributes equally what they bring; and 


c more than ſufficient for the preſent nece(- 
y, he gives it to the poor, reſerving.no- 


thing ſor the next day, deluding the vulgar 


with this falſe zeal, and making them be- 


eve all they ſay is oraculous. There are 


ſome called idolatrous Fakirs, who, ha vi- 


\ no certain mani m, abandon themſelves o u 


14 forts, 


- forts of impurities, He a privilege to 
MK 05-4 ſorts of actions, e of 
"um; Their chief is d — by having a 


| 


© | greater number of pieces in hiv t than 
- The" reſt,” and by Hiving'a chain of a fathom 

l he deſigns to reſt 
im any place oth t ſpread upon the 


_ ground, he fits down 4 end gives zu- 
5 „ while hi, diſcipies publiſt his virtues, 
and the favouts he receivei'ftom God in oy! 
which makes the peo 
ock te hear hin: 50 Vor them ha a 
Loo diſciplet which- are” called together by 
dest of drum and” found of born; and 
hen they" march; they have 2 ſtandard 
Jancet; and other wenjons, The third ſort 
of Nad ate the children of poor people, 
ho retire into moſques to ſtudy the 1 law, 
a vfder td becom moda“ or doctor; they 
lern the Mcor on! by Yate, ma. three or 
four Wies, out of devotion, in im'ta- 
tion of Mam, to get s greater number 
of children, and dbfervers of the law of 
- their-propber: Tbe penftept Fabirs affeE » 
certain poſture, which ſome obſerve all their 
hie- time, holding their hands scroſt over 
their heads , öthers turning them behind 
them, or holding tHeirticads down withou 
ſpeaking a word, or looking at any body; 
tome ſtand upon ge foot holding a cha- 
fng- dn, iu which they burn frankincenſe 
deo theie (god's in an. theſe poſtures they are 
- quite- naked.” The din women are ſo 
; , extravagantly ſuperſtitious; that they expe | 
Particular favours in their marriage, by a 
nameſul way of kichog theſe penitents, whc 
n up theit eyes in à Frightful' manner, 
5 — women approath them. They 
ae other Fultir; chöt feed theſe, and in ſo 
bret repute are tHeſe Fahrt, chat it is te 


them in the Jedes, ard that great perfons 
betosg __ the” chef, f frequently become 
of them. 


membe 
FAYCAPDE(V!) in the" Myyagtry, iv when 2 
tor ſe in corverting” very quick, throws hin- 
8 fei opon ne Marniches two or three times. 
FALCATED TA.) in est, ig when any 

ö ſhe — #1; appear like a fiekle, or as vil. | 
n parned ; the moon is faleated| 
white moves from the conjunction to the 

fit on, ard the contrary 


FALCAION” n 


bent, crooked, of t VP lome w hat like 
"A hook. 
FALCON 15 2 hed of Ve eh been 


kind, 87 to A others f. r goodneſs, 
courage, qocili'y, gentleneſs wi noblenefs | / 
nature; ee ſpotting, bath'on the fit, and 
for the lere; its feet are yeH , head black 
142 che it fies che ſiy at the large 
1 ing coole, *kite, crow, Er. 
15 cb 1 rail piece of cannon; whoſe 
diameter at re bote is f inches and a qua- 


Mr, of. $ For ty and N gelb. 1 Its 


Portedd t ere are mot than two e 


FAL 


20 of 
Sn 


FA!LCONER ($.)' a perſoꝶ chat trains, wa- 
-nages'vr ſports with a falcon; it is mid the 
grand ſeignior keeps fix thoufand Folconers in 

FALCOWETTE( ($: mall piece of ordnance 

. 
of two inches di 2 | 
FA'LCONRY \S.)'the rt of trajning, breed. 
2 — ſportiflg with falcons, and other 
0 


that ſome tenanti claim of ſetting up pens or 
' folts; to keep their ſheep in's particu}ar field, 
c. within the manour, for the better ma- 
nuring that particular ſpot of ground. 

FALos root (s.) a ftovl placed at the ſouth 
fide of the altar, at which the kings- -of Er- 
" land kneel at their coronation, 

FALL (v.) to tumble down, to deſcend or 
ſlip down by accident and involuntarily ; 
elo to be degraded or thruſt out of ſome 
| honourable poſt, 

FALL (S.) a 1 down acci- 
dentally, a being degraded, or put out of 2 
place of honour; in a woman s dreſt, the 
© flounces or fur Bows: upon their ſcarves 

ticoats, c. "are called t. 

F L A-BOARD' CV.] to ruſh in haſtily or 
- tudely, and oat e allo co threſh or 
beat a perſon. 

FatLACTOUS (A.) tat not . it appears 


not be depende? on ʒ that Atrives to im. 
poſe upon a perſot by fair e, and a 
great profeſſion of friendſhip, - ' 

FA'LLACY (s) deceit, fraud, impoſition ; a 
| eraſty er cunning pretente, device, or colour- 
f ing ea matter by a fable report or appearance. 
FALLIBPLITY or FA'LLIBLENESS (S. de- 
ceivaleneſs 3 the miſtaking, erring or do- 
| ing a thing wrong; 
\FA'LLIBLE A) fubjeft or liable to fail, 'mi(- 
take, err, deckive, or be deceived,” 
FALLING — ) tumbling or flipping down in- 
| \ealle#the bling” | | 
FALLOW {AY of a pale ede eofour;”! ice 
thar of deer; also grund that lies 1 
in order to recover firentih una be imp! 
| nateby the nitrous particles of the air, 
L manure, Where i to be had. 
AUMOUTH' 8.) 4 note$trown in Corrmos!!, 
where ie ſpacious and excellent harbour, in 
 wiltfrooſhips my ride in its winding bays, 
in fur a tether, from no one of them 
ſhall be ſeen ſo much «x; the top of their 
min- öde 3 on a!l lices 


the cret ks thatarif 
| are” 4 perſes defence apajnft' alt winds or 
| ſtormi whatever, 1 much 
| quented(; at its entrance Is 5 enge) 
„ and each ſide of it is fortified with a 
e, the one called St Maidie's, and the 
E Pnidemnis, whith one of the laryet 
[Pn REA and ad W 


1 1 nu 


—— 2 — 


9 


2 


prey. 
FR or 'FO'LDAGE G.) a privilege 


E 2 to be'; deteir'y!, unjuſt, thit , 


Sas _ 


— 
* IDE > 80 kf and e 


rtket weekly on Thur ay; i is diſtant], 

| "Td Londen 2.10 computed, and 232. men | 

| ſured miles; the king bas a cuſtam · hou 
here Which is governed by a colleQor, cu 
tomer, comptrolier, and under- officers, 

FALSE (A.) a lying, untrue, feigned, trea4 

heren, un oft, \ deceiving report or 155 6 


—— 


ol a matter j ſo im Heraldry, falſe arms 
_ thoſe nerf Fs the fundamental rules of th 
art are not obſerved'; in War, a falſe attack 


1 pretended or ſeigned attack, to draw all 
- he enemy's force to one fide, in order t 
favour 2 real attack upon another part; (o b 


Fw, a falſe claim is whete a perſon claim 
what is not his due, and fa/ſe impriſon 

| bs a trefpaſs'committed againſt a man b im | 

ifoning him without a legal cauſe ; in Mid 


- "wifey, a n. is a miſhapen maſs] 
© of hard 


ſometimes generated in ch 
 wambs of women, inſtead. of, a true footy 
or child, and called mola' or mole ; in 4. 

falſe diamonds, &c, ire counterſeits made 
1 and ſo of many other caſes, as fe 
muſter is when ſuch mea paſs in review 
are not actually liſted as ſoldiers, Ag. fo fal/. 
3 2 meafures,,keek, pools, pro- 
ecies, &c 

FA LSHOOD er A'LSITY | 80 1 

-  falfenefs, cheating, lying, Mam, prete 

FALSIFVABLE 'A,) thatmay be counterfil 

_ "tubje@ or la! ile to be imitated or forge 

FALSIFICA'TION' er FA*LSIFYING Is Y 
a forging or counterfeiting, a breaking obe 
word, promiſe, or obligation, e 

FA*LSIFY (V.) to break one“: promiſe, t 
become perjured ; to counterfeit, forge 
_ imitate, or pretend to do or make a j 
like another. 

FA'LSITY s.) «lie» i pretence, an 
ſit on or cheat. 

FA'LTER (V.) to heſhate, to ſtar 
ſpeak imperſectiy 3 to ſtomble, or 1 — 
one's defizn, to d: fiſt or leave off ; 

_ endeavour to avoid declaring the 4 oh 

FA'LTFRING (s.) aut Hain meſing, 
growing'weary, leav 

FAME 6.) report, vel 
honour, reputation; 

_ and Scalptary, it bg reſented by . lady, or 
angel bl4wing a tr £ctoathed in athia, 
"wu garment, - ende kel with 09004 


FA'M Es CANUNA' 3þ a diſeaſe that | occa 
fions the patient to 1 votacious 4ppe- 
tite, and ſ exceeding and Wer a digeſtion 
that he is always hun ub 

FAMPLIAR (A.) tr unteſerved, loving. 


2 like a, irieng., Ir acquaintdgce 0¹ 


FAMILIAR 8. ) * to the oja opiyi; 


ons, «a demon, gr” 
"7 and aſſtit witches, 'wizxrds, \ 7 ork 
my their 3 foprrnarufal 


;Qions, &:;, © 


4 
2 


prenowh , glory, 
4.-with «the Painters |, 


FA/MOUS A.] renown 


2 5 ching. * 


it ſuppoſed to Wit 


PANT 


AMILIA'RITY.or- — mo wn rb 
the great fre: dom, openne(s, and>fri 
that one intimate friend, and — 
uſes or expreſſes tawafde amother ; it alf 
| meant criminally, tor. * 
converſation between the twoſexes. 
FAMILIARI'ZE (V to, make: — 
eaſy, to aceuſtom one's ſelf to do hig o- 
ien; alſo to indulge one's (elf or apot ben, to 
be converſant, free, men 
to or with ther, mo 22 ©! [HAY 
FAMIET e profeſſor or owner. of the 
. fenets of certain, Hol/anders, wha, imported 
them into. E-gland: about the year -& 1 
who, under . a pretence to, and ſhew of 
ſanctity, gained upon the affections ot the 
common people. They maintained,” Nope . 
were of the nymber of ile vlethy, but. ſuch as 
were admitted into this ſociety 3 that all others 


Were reprobates, and con A to damng- 

tion 3 that it was lowfu { for them te ſwear 

Aale 2 unn for * os = 
„ventence; 


FA My (S) fo, many. perſons 25 — 
ether in one hauſe, or apaitmenty unde: the 
-; government or, direction of. one bead or 
chief manager; allo. the kindred *. lingage 
of , + perſon. 2407 5 ET 
| $'"MINE. 80 a, Great ſcarcity on dearth of 
190 22 — 1 end alkthe 
mediate nec ſſat gots 
TY [SH (v.) to ma or be.reduced.46 8 
- \ery, greats extremity; tor the yet of the 


-. teceflary proviſions to. | 
> "rail for 
o ing © xtragrdivary, 
FAN (S. an inſtrument wied to BAS BLN 
, now corn from chef; Ao an ornamentzl 
b ket uſed by women to hide their foges at 


. chuich, and to cootthem, by zentiy exciting 
" the air in hot. (ulgy. WINE, e. gjole 


places. e A p 

FAN (V.) to. blow. off Ir away. the chaff, ghat 
is in corn; to cool or make je nperate,, by 
, mogerately undu! ating the aig in ee 
room ot hot weather, % wt 

FANA/TI.18M4 (5 ere dsgance, wiidae\, 

or enthubaſn in aus mitete . 1 orry 

FANATTICK (s. U proteflor,. gr. believes of 
© add, romantick,..qut of. the 1 W. y Ow 1. 
"religion 3; 3 pre:enger 40 Dp yg 
ti ns rom. and Covers 

| angels or pirits. 

FANA'TICK. or FANA'TICAL, (AJ — 
fical, inclined to enthuſsaſm or aF Pants 
notions , eſpecially, in religion. 

FA'NCIFUL{ A. j-magngy, concrted hint 
Fecal, fooliſh, $8. .iv 

FA'NCIEULN] Ess (S.) inclined to, or full, "of i- 
maginations thachaveno realitycr toundation. 

FA/NCY S.) is that, internal ſenſe, power: 

aculty of the ſoul, that is ſometimes my 
imagination, or that by which the ſpecies of 
objects received in by the common ſenſe ate 


e, tecalled, lu ther rxXamincd, . 4 
e 


FAR 
ther divided, © as occafion PARE 


©" requites, and N 
— 26d oy and preſented to che 


eee it is ſome . 
dee apphed to what i clld i z ee] 
ee 

2 to NA imagine, 
Set; alſ 
© &@ colon or, — pro . : allo to 
1 delighted w 
FANE 4) a0 inſtrument fet tvp'to Ren from | 


+ what ere . 
dontrwed, thut every e puff 

a See cl pl of ö 
ran ($1) der fechten, 


*FA'NGOT ($:) x" pack-or . of goods 


* 


, or 


+» from' the Levant, dom one to to chree Hun- 

_ (- gred weight." > | 

FANGS(59 the uns ortarge torch of boars, | © 

+=» Gogy; N. | 

FANION r 
borne by a ſoldier of each 


or foot; at the head of the 22 
-FA'NNEL (S.) an ornamental worn by 
mast prieft, about bin arm, n 

_ ©? is officiating. 
FA'NTASM or PHANTOM S.) a ſhadow,” 
:> whimſital conceit, or imaginary by Fi . 
*1'Hbbgoblin, ſpectre, or fome frightful being, 
ane by the  Taperſtition or fears of de- 
* 
FANTASTICK or FANTA'STICAL a.) 

_fooliſh;/whimfſjeal, "always changing one's 

mind unfettled,” humdurſome. 


FAR (Part.) a r 
encteding, or 
FARCE (8.) n' ort ing comedy or play, 


never Exceeding thret acts, and full of hu 
* © movur and fpri „yet confined to the 
riet laws of the Kam ; but is now 
underſtood of antick or mimical 2 
*- fticking at nothin how extravagant ſo- 
ever, Ghar is Peg. 
cr s.] & dee that affect er 
c. by poiſoning or 
e e, it 9 
eruptions of hard kndts or ſtrin 
i gong the veins, and in ulcers that — 
«+ chrable,” but by running hot irons into them 
. 0 t read 
897 — or ſrab in — Fþ creatures, and is 


' + ©  Infeftious like the e plagye- 
| FA/RDEL (S.) a or packet, ſuppoſed 
*- tomimonly lefs than a fegular pack or bale ; 
alſo the fourth part of a yard-land, | 
NN 8. ) A dminutive hooped- 
t, that is ſtffened only at the top, 
do deaf the other cloaths out hollow upon 
ARE (> the 'waget or or hire of hack 
ARE 5 
2 . te, Kc. appointed by authority; 4 
% — the wer Frcs of ' uſage a 
meets with, as drink, food, &c. u 12 


often] 


; "it js much likef 


| 


[FARM (V.) to hire or rent land, 


TAS 
e 


FA'REHAM 8 a ſmall, but neat market. 
town in Hampfhire, whoſe market is weekly 
on Thorſday f diftant from Londea 57 com- 
 pated and 65 meaſured miles. 

FARMS.) a certain portion of land occupied 

© in tillage, either of a perſon's own, 3 

"ed or leaſed from ſame lord or 
a certain rate per annum, to Which there 12 a 


| houſe or habitation Vary alſo the equi. 
* valent paid to a. prince for t income 2 
| mount of ſome duty or exciſe upon commo- 


dities, imported or exported, 

—— 
Ke. of another. 

FARMER (s,) one Who rents or 

himſelf in tilling and improving land, in 

order to its producing corn, &. alſo one 
that rents the cuſtoms, duties, or exciſes of 

a place or Kingdom, _ 

Lora, (C.) in Surrey, 2 9 though 
not very yet it is pleaſantly ated on the 
banks of ths oor Ledden, near its riſe ; the 
market here. was formerly on Sunday, but 
by king Jobs changed to Thurſday, and be. 
towed on the biſhops of Finchefer ; it is no 
corporation, but a court is he here every 
three weeks, which, bath power of trying 


"and deciding all actions under forty ſhillings ; 


| 


. 


| 


_ 2 by two bailiffs, who are choſen 
| Bally, and 12 burgefſes, who act under 
the biſhop of Winch, ler z it is one of the, 
greateſt wheat maikets in England ; this 
trade is ſo profigioufly increaſed, that the 
toll-diſh ſome market days amounts to above 
a Joad of wheat, wheres about zoo years 
ago, one Put, who had the toll diſh, (old 
it for forty ſhillings. we 
FARRA'GO (S,).a 3 e mixture of ſe- 
veral forts of bas toget 

FA'RRIER (8) 4 5 N both as 2 

' ſmith and or to horſes. 


FARLINGDOY (S, in Berkfbire, is a very 


handſome town, highly ſcated ; has a good 

market weekly, and. is diſtant from Lond:r 
"56 computed and 63 meaſyred miles, 

FA'RROW (V.) to bring forth pigs, or many 
young at a time, like a ſow, 

AAN (S,) a Fee league, or the 

/ ſpace and diſtance of three miles. 

FART (S.] the noiſe a perſon makes in break- 
ing wind backwards, 

FART (V.) to break wind backwards, or to 

, make a g:unting, unpleaſant iſe, like one 

F n (Part.) at larger diſtance, or 3 
A rt. a. larger or 
* way off, tome other place or 


Ne (Part, ) at the greateſt diſtance, 
I AKT . 8.1 the loweſt or ſmalleſt cop- 
„ „. being the fourth 


rod in travelliug, "or at an nt, IF 
"Feaſt, &. 


re 
$) * the enfigns of authority be⸗ 
( ) longing 


F, 


* „ „ bo te eo Mg SS. yl dg Sr yy SY ww we _ 


= and 


EY. WT. & 4 Ww 


FA'STI (8. in the old Reman Calendar, where 


LAT 


aries by he Kr, 


laurel in them. 1 
FA'SCIA or FA'CIA 8.) a leude 
uſed by . bind up the arm after 
bleeding, Ac. In ArchiteBare, a broad liſt 
fillet or band uſed in atchitraves and pile 
als 
FA'SCINATE (v.) to bewitch, | . — 
or rule the will and actions of another, by 
ſome ſecret impulſe or ſupernatural power. 
FASCINATION (8.) a charming, bewitch- 
ing, inchanting, or overpowering a perſon's 


magiſtracy among 


FAT 


and the working-days were 
3 the working: days they called 72 
W boly-days. zefafi, | Upom the 
| firſt the courts of juſtice were opened, and 
| the prefor gave judgment. Ia the begin- 
ning of this republick, the matter ſor hiſ- 
toty was furniſhed onby from the priefts an- 
nals, called fai, and this cuſtom continued 


till the high prieſt Marias ; the faſli conſu- 
ares was à retziſter, w befides the tri- 
umphs, the names of the confule, ditators, 
and cenſors wers entefed.” ' The regiſtry was 
kept in one of the appartments of the capi- 
tol : This chrodplogical treaſure was found 
in the gopedom ol Pan IIL. la the comt- 
tium of the forum Romaniiar'; they are uſed 
to compute the years from the building of 
Rom: ; they are alſo called fofls copirelin! ; 

| but. it muſt be obſerved, that theſe 


compute by a ſhorter year than Varro s epo- 
cha, for which reaſon the moſt exact chro- 


reaſom or will. 
FA SciNES ($.) * Fortifieation, are (mall 
bundles or faggts made up of the looſe 


bra of trees; commonly called. bavins,| FA 'STNESS (S.) (S.) any place of p c e- 


which being thrown into ditches, moats, 
c. together wi earth,eafily fill them. up; 


9 uſed as fereens to make para- 


pets 
FASHION (8 Kuen 
or dreſe that people wear, or the method of 
making or doing things in this or that par. 
ticular form or manner ; with Shiprorighr:, 
the two pieces 
© breadth-of the ſtern, and are the outermoſt 
. pieces on each fide of it; are called faſhion 


pieces. 
FA'SHION (v.) to makes form, ſhape, ot 


ASHIONSBLE (A.) after, of accdrding 
F SHI ABLE (A. s of to 
the - general recerved mode, manner, or 

.- cuſtom. 

FA'SHIONED (A) el, formed, contri- 
ved, figured, - or performed. 

FASHIONS (8.) ) a diteaſe in horſes called the 


farcy. 

FAST (A.) firm, ſure, that cannot be moved; 
alſo ſwift or expeditious. 04 

FAST (S.) a ſolemn abſtinence from food, 
a wrath 1y or private humiliation, to 
OE s pardon and protection 91 

occaſton. 

FAST (V.] t abſtain from food, and all man- 
ner of pleaſure and diverſion; to humble 
ones ſelf for fin, &c, N 9 

FA'STEN (v.) n by locking ei 
bolting, &c. 


lently, 
FA'STENING (S.) the act of making faſt or 
ſecure doors, windows, &c. alſo the mate- 
rials wherewith ſuch an operation. is per 
formed, as locks; bars, chaine, bolts, 72 


of timber which make up the- 


nologers mention which they uſe. 
Aer ; Hidainful, proud, 
ughty, 


fence, ſuch as ſtrong holds, inacceſſible 
rocks, bogs, &c. alſo the teadineſs or firm- 
neſs of any fixed thing ; alſo the ſwiftneſs of 
motion. 


FAT 0 A.) large, corpulent, greaſy ; alſo rich 


or frui 
rA (S.) the oily and greaſy ſubſtance that is 
in any creature, the harder-part of which is 

called ſoet ; alſo a large wooden 
veſſel uſed in „ diſtilling, &c. and 


| among the Coal Merchants, a meaſure con- 


taining 8 buſhels ; and in other —— 
dize,/ an uncertain ty.” 

FA'TAL (A.) deſtructive, that bling an 
and deſtruction with it. 


or} FATA'LITY S.] che. eee of 


a thing, the ſure or certain n orevil that 
attends a matter. 
FATE (S.) as; commonly Andes god, uche 
irrevocable word or decret of God, whereby 
he has 1. fixed what ſhall, and mall 
not come to ; the ancient. Greets called 
it-catena, A 1.5 neceſſary ſeties of things 
indiſſolubly linked together z tha moderns, 
- providence, Some diſtinguiſh, and call it 
oftrological fate, or a neceſfity of things and 
. events arifing from the in 
of the heavenly bodies ; me the forcal 
fate, which is defined to be aferies' of cauſes 
wherein one; being linked tq another, each 
1 the other 5 and than 6 ei flow 
one cauſe. » 


upon, to five, or Jay hold on e- FA TAER o be that. begets 6 child; and 


oftentimes mefapber ically ſpoke of bim. Gro 
adoptsranether man's child for his on, and 
does all the acts of generoſity; bumanity, 
kindneſs and tenderneſs. towards or for him; 
alſo a common name for all old men; and in 
the church of Rome, prieſts, &c. are called 


th ſeftivale, ceremonies, the. names of the 


Fathers; and in Church Hiftory, * 
3 


— O— — —___ - 


O00 4 we = the woo es mOeernmen 


F'A W 
+= ſhops nnd noted ay wv wa, ha 
1 . . — take 
under a perſon's protection another perſon's a 


92 een one!s on. | 
+ Farther. .to or affirm me 

—— was '{aid-or done, by ſuch a particular 

-» perſon, tho" he-really knows nothing of it. 


#A'THBRLINESS'(8.)-the ee Jac 
tion and tendeineſs, of 8 
h thing done n imitatiom of it. 


— 2 difficulty, hardhip, great 
ſeverity.-- 


 FAfT PEN [V;) to 
bulk and Thickneſs:. Ar Nn 

FAUCET: s die tap or wooden ſtopple pur 

into a barrel, both to prevent. the liquor 

—— wut, and alſo to'drawithe li 

lee out by the orifice it makes; whow'n take 

t f os 2 29009 

bz Tau cRON (S.) a brand and hort | 

{word in the ſhape of a ſcymeter. .«-./ 

| 3 ($.)-an. rör, crime, Ae ot . 


TINT 60 


much, or to encceaſe 1 


bre g,) e fammer, Aunible} fall, 
ti Abet arte bing 2d) nite Ta e i 
FAV'LTANESS:. 8.) 1 eulefion, badnels, 
ori ot any tn "7 
-FAU ke ibs, 
1 un # 2a 7 5 


FA'VOUR (S$.%: erpanicular. act of: kindneſs, 
. ...vſteem, {or itendihip ; 210 knots, r Tall 
bunches of cibbonsi Lien to, porfols that at 


ea or'bodk, imorder to defend it, as d it) FA'WNING. 8) — 22 


4" tenure, but 2 


EXA 
of [PAWN (v.) tobringlorth poang libs.a tee: ; 


alſo to humour, pleaſe, flatter, or ſooth a 
perfan, by-complying wich his defires, and 
praifing his performances, &c. 


'" ing to ' pleaſe, by flattery, compliance, fide. 

FLACTY (8 * bag general ſervice 
F 0 £ 

in the comman law, being incident to every 
me; it is alſo 


the moſt fact becauſe wh; done upon 


-- bath; anal the real; ofi why the 2 is not 
| — in doing his homage to his lord, is, 
4 - brcauſ&-no-tubjett is ſworn 10 another ſub. 


„to become his min of tife and mem 
| but to the King only, and that Wakes 


e oath of alletiance,' © 

20 FEAR 8) that ey of the foul that ſhein 
eee | 
ent deal of faty Fac, rence 


or expreſſes itſelf: dy we, dresd, fri he, 
terror or npprehenfion bf dent gel; uo a 
heathen geddeſe, to wd m the Spore. ns built 


a temple, and wor ſh. ppęd wittlya great deal of 
- ſuperſtition; belag of i 64 paſſion 
"Ke pt pebple ſtrict y to duty, and puſhed 


them forward to do their beſt, iv being an 014 
«fancy, among the Gr, ther Cow age and 
ſortitude proc edad vnifiſrom x: fea of (aig 
undet cen ſure and df — rhefti 

advantages conſequent to. it. The *Latedens- 


.- mione-worthipped Fei #8 the (ring and prin- 
,- cipie of generous ations for this reaſon the 


Ephori built her temple near their own pa- 
lace, to have it always in their view, and to 
keep them from behaving ill in-cheir flation; 
«the Romany» alſo built 5 Fele to Feor, in 
the reign. f Tu. Hef. wry, in — 
fear is ſometimes uſed wo the r 
> worth II 
FEAR V.) to ray Rand. is e of) t to 
esd, e be affrizhted at, aud wholly ſub- 


tend the ſolemnty of mirriagei, burials, 
ny to be mom in honour ab tp" Pperfon 
married or buried, (22% 
FAVOUR V2 to. preſer dan pirliia Det - 
andthe ;/ td dra, 7 or aſſiſt a perſon; 
iy FG Bn pa fault O miar. 
du Sperſon ; alſo to reſemble or be 
- ike 20 aher the features of the face. 
FA'VOURABLD'H4.) gentle, mild, good- 4 


hatuted a fu proper time to do # thin 


„cee ) one that is greatly eſteem 
ed, ee Used, encouraged and ſup- 

5 or minion of 

| 2. patent, lady, or chief in mar of 


ticdia dy cb of 2 prim: miniſter o 
ate bur hi priact ' cr otcommand. 
FAU'TOR Hus enrourager'or Arr" de- 


or ſupporter. 26 10 
FAWN) ($.Þ a\buck' au des et the den year ; 
and in the Heathen Hyrbolopy, certain demi - 


in wich Iqpyolidwikey-of Cuccels. * T< 
4 VQ $006 that encourages or pro- 
op very we." inclinations of another. 


miſſios do; to reipect, 3 und obey, 


FEA'RFDL (A.) tmorous, a prehenfive of 
danger or ee; the Angents reprtſented this 
diſpofition by' a wolf, "which is We to de the 
moſt Nartliſh of any creature. + 

tau 2 )in a terrifying manner; 
Ao bad! 


fers a Us (8 9 Fe 


expecting fone hurt, danger) of ill conſe- 
kepty — —5 from the N * 2 


without 5 — or 2 * 
danger of ei ; undaunt ed. 
FEA'RLESSNESS (S.) courageotihi(s, -bo1d- 

neſs, without:any apprehenſion ofiregard to 
danger, evil, trouble, Kc. 
FEA/SIBLE (AL) -probable, likely, that. moy be 
executed, done, or performed, + 
EEA'SIBLENESS \$.)/probab.lity;! likekhood, 
eafjoeſs ofbeing done or performed. 
FEAST: (8:):a ſumptuous entertainment where 
great plenty of rich or curious ebting 204 
dining goes forward ; alſo a time of publick 


Nene era an 
Fun. SIN 5 N U Man 
— 196% 


- © rejoicing relitzious os civil, » ad = 


"0 & -, 


_ 


e - &s ©T = efs 


FO. .: EB 2 


, 
—_—_ Ag che Rowan Church, 
' have a feſtival” called the Feaf bf God, in- 
| Nitated for performing 2 peculiar kind of 
- Do to our Saviour in the euchirift, and 
"obſerved on Holy Thurſday, but 
- kterly it- is celebrated upon the Thurſday 
after che bctaves of Pbitſuntide, ' Feaftt have 
ever made up a confiderable purk of all reli- 
3, the Zeros having many a inted by 
£2 himſelf, a the fraff of abernacles, 
trumpets, new moons, expiation, '&c.- in 
imitation whereof the Chrif/axt, Mabome- 
"rant and Hearbins have the Tame, In com- 
memioration of fome remarkable myſtery, 
ce. obſerved among them. 
FEAT .S.) an exploit or notable action worth 
being taken notice c. 
FEAT (A.) odd, queer, whimfical, de fective, 
finical, dfferifive;.* 


FEA'THER, (s.) s plume of a'fowt ; alfo an 


expreffion for ſomething that is honourable ; 


we ſay, Nie a. father in his cap, as 2 title | 


of dignity, Ec. 


FEA'THER (V:) to homd, lay 1588 5 * 0 


for time to come; al'o to rob, A. of pri 
' * vately cheat a [- rt and in the Seo Las. 
ge, when a makes the water ſoam 
| 4 her, ſhe is lad to cut a feather, © 


FEA/THER-EDGED"(A.) "In Carpentry, is 


ullar W of cutting boards 20 for 
2 vering the uptight outfides'of houfer;' in- 
ead of wallng. them with brick, 1 
Saile Ec which'is done By cutting 
gsa in 8 thickneſs, by which 2555 
one edge becomes thick and the other t A 
"fo that tho“ ww lie one over the oth 
conſi derable way, yet the whole front 5 
ler ves ye Po e by putting the 
thick p 1 thin port - the way, 
5 Fei e wind, rain c. from 
getting or coming Poeten them 
FEATHERLESS TA.) not yet fledged 1 80 
Wer or leſt naked 


57 — of 
they 


EIEE 


"talled Febv n, or F-b+ au, . 

cle were Un —— in honour of the 

ainters and ſculptors eſent 

che month by the image of 's man . 

ſky come} carry why ge tang "the 
CORES TO ama ano 

he 

"Romani; \ like — who, When the Ro- 


Were ent, firſt to demand the thing "pre- 
ended to be uſurped, or ſatisfaction 
for the injury alledged to be done ; if a an- 
ſwer was not returned, by them, that was 
_ ſatisfaQory to the people and ſenate,” they 
were ſent back again to declare war, and the 
ke in treating of peace: They were ins 
tuted oy Numa, and choſe cut ot the beſt 
| families, and being eſteemed a. ſort of priefts,/ 
their perſons were ſacred and inviolable j and 
they were even chirged to'ſee — 
mon wealth did dot pronounce wat nz 
that they were to receive the coinplaiats a 
remonſtramces of fuch nation; as pretended 
; they were thjured by the Romany ;' thatif 
: thoſe complaints were found juſt, they were 
to ſeize the criminals, and to deliver them up 
to thoſe they had offended ; ; that they were 
inveſted with the rights and privileges of am- 
| baſſadors ; that "they concluded treaties: of 
Peace and alliance, and took care they et, 
executed, and aboliſhed them, if they were 
not equitable ; when they went to prockim- 
| ar they were crowned with. vervain. 
E CULA S.) io Pharmacy, a white, meal 
ſubſtance or powder, which ſubſides and ga- 
there at the bottom of the juices or liquors 
of divers . roots, as of beiony, aurum iris, 
and whichis dried in the” fun ates pouring 
off the liquors: 1 
tr cl ECV 45 the ſhiekneſz wages, 
or dreggineſs of any liquor,  -| ; 
: E'CULENT (A.) tuch liquors that are 2 
bled with or inclinable t0 aretz, unn, 
thickneſo, or other impmit yx 
FE'CUND A.) fruitful, plentiful; Sire. al 


FEA'TNESS Lace. finicalneſs, queer. 
neſs, Kc. 

FEA'TURBE 0 5 lden or peculiar cha · 
'cafteiiftick in the face of a perſon, whereby 
one is readily known and  diftingriſhed from 
another, | 

FE BRIFUGE'TS,Y any medicine that cures, 
drives, or takes away a fever, © 

FEBRUARY (s.) according te the old volger 
computstion, And now alfo” in the church 
and ſtate "ate „ the fecond month in 
the year 3* "the c Romani! having but” ten 
months'i in hel r, td not this named 
among ut in the reign of Non. 

428 bac calendar Was reformed, and 

nth "inferred, With az days for its ex 
tent: Ig this; monin they Tachficed td the 
internal gods, and called it fo rom ' Feria, 
the pretended that prefided over purf. 


FECU'NDITY (S.) abundance, plenty, "(rwit-. 


folneſs, -- 
FE'DERAL (A.) of or belon 10 = 
nant, agreement, or contract. 


EE (S.) an eſtate, land, : tenement, lordſhip, / 
or right, held of a ſuperior lord, on condition 
of ſealty, homage, or otherpacknowhieys- 
med ; alſo certain ſettled” perquitites or al- 
lowances paid to publick c ficera by ſuch who 

have bifineſs done by hem. 
27 to dite, bribe, reward, or pay a 

ſon for doing fomithing,, 1 a coudielley / 
"at law for pleading, Ps hiz.opinion, t. 
a doctor of phyſiek for vin the fick; and 

pefctibing medicines, Kc. £64 A.t 41 


FREE BLER (A.) weak, lan nguid, worn out wink 


ave, ele de 014» 2 


EE'RLENESS (S. eee eee, l 
S idgess or Hf mẽot on 1 hh 


tidr's, * imagiee;* from Y 


1 
* 


- vans had any diſpote with their neighbours, 


: 
1 


 FELVCITATE (v.) to make or 


„ . 
FEELINGLY (yan, aker 3 


extraordinary ma 
FEET (S.) — upon which men or 
otber creatures walk ; ſometimes taken in a 


2 — for all that part of the body trom 
thechigh and merino u. 


ty 
FEGA'RRY or VAGA'RY (S.) whimbcal, 
unſettled, romantick, irregular action. 
FEIGN (v. } to invent a ſtory, to pretend, to 
make a ſhew of doing what is not . 
FEI'GNING (S.) diffembling, counterieiting, 


falſe; attempt, 3 
Fencing, en but a de- 
 fign to make a real paſs at another. 


py, to wiſh or comphment wich ſucceſs, | 

FELTCITY (s.] any kind of pleaſure, happi. 

r goddeſs repre · 

ſented by » lady fitting on an imperia 

throne, holding a caduceus in one hand, and 

a cornucopia inthe other, cloathed in a pur 
ple veſtment trimmed wich filver, 


N 


E EN 


r 2— 9 


ea er any 2 9 matches or a- 
pieces of wood 
of a wheel, two 

| ap hag 14 laſt, two: gloves 

* Jn t make up a regular pair; 

alſo companions * equals, profeſſors of. the 

ſame college or company ao an 4 

© poor, Ran. 


niom term for a mean, b 
/LLOWSAÞ (8.) rtnerſhip 
> pany nie] fr =D 


—— bropation im. alſo, 3 .- 


— 


knows. or. . 
mark to receive, or of the loſs he is 


r. br sr (8.) at. murder, or 8 ſelooy 
committed by and upon a perſon's owa ſell, 

whereby liſe is violently deſtroyed. 

FE'LON (S.] a perſon committing the crime or 

; at of felony, 

FELO'NIQUS_ (A.) a- thieviſh, murderous 
crime or act. 

free gout (8.) the quality or nature 
2 py act that , and deemed fe- 


Ir 2 any crime or act of theft or 
violence, degree below petty treaſon, 

| compratnding murder, rape, ſodomy, 

FELT (8 coarſe. wool uſed to make hats of; 
alſo ordinary and coarſe fo made, firſt 
þ Gone Fg England xe. the _—_—_ 

utc 2 0 enry 
VIt's reign 3 allo — of for 
hurt or pleaſure* 

FELU/CCA (A.) a ſmall, open veſſel _ 
oars much .uſed in the fterranean ; 
may carry the helm on both fides, Shed is * 
— 4 ſhified from behind forwards occa- 

A 

FE'MALE (S.) the ſne, mother, or breeding 

ſort of any animal or living creature ; alſo a 


FELL (A.) mad, fierce, outrageous, cruel, 
hard- 3 alſo the preter-tenſe of 
verb, to fall.. 

FELL (V.] to cut or beat down by violence 


term frequently to trees, oo jp 
FE'ME COVERT (S.) a * 
one under the protection of her 


_—_—_ with an ax, or firike FE'MININE (A.) Capone nas to ex 


down with one's fiſt. 
282 ſkin of a beaſt, when ſeparated 


from ita body. 
FELLARLE (A.) timber that is fit or proper 
to be cut down, 


FELLMONGER- or FE'LTMONGER (s.) af : 


perſon-that deals in, dreſſes, and takes off 
the wool from ſheep- ſkins. 
roo w SER 


FE'LLON or FE'LON (s.) a troubleſome and 


painful fore or ſwelling, that commonly | / 


comes upon or near the ends of peoples | | 


q 


3 


2 hh © 


| 


preſs ſuch words as are the names of all ſorts 
of females, or ſomething belonging to the 
female ſex, which, in the Latin language, is 
expreſſed by a different ending 
from the maſculine, as «gza, a mare, from 
equus a horſe ; but in E, generally by 
a different word, as 2 7520 miaſculine, a 
wiſe feminine, bay, girl, C. alſo n- 
iſh, or like to a woman. 
FEN IS.) a Gwgrophico! term for a mootiſh, 
, watry ground, like thoſe in . 
y that are peculiarly called the feu, of 
which there are two ſorts,z; the one {© mixed 
with earth and water, as * to bear 3 N 


1 


„ e 


- mortal, diſmal, lamentable. 


1.4. a5." od hone nr 


F,E R 


on 3, theſe neither receive - emit. 
(ten Bratt gere 


ſecond are wow or ( 

of water with pieces of, dry land, rail 
here and there above the ſurface thereof ; 
and theſe are frequently the heads or ſpring» 

of rivers, ſuch as the — Tandis, Ce. 
CE (S.) a hedge, Wall, or parti- 
mi SIN 2 teparate the fields or lands 
of one perſon from thoſe of another 3 alſo to 
keep them from being over. run by other peo. 
ple's cattle, or being trod down by people's 
walking over the inclofures, &c. alſo a ſhield, 


Canting Language, fignifies one who receives 
r ä pay of doben goods for the robbers, 

Fence Month, the time prohibited to hunt 
in the foreſt, that beiog the female doors; 


fawnihg- time, | 8 
FENCE (V.) to play or learn to fight with 
ſwords, to ward or keep off blows or other 
injuries ; to wall or hedge in 3 place. 
FE'NCER (S.) an artiſt in the ſcience of ſmall 
ſword playing or ufing. 
FEND (V.) to ward or ſhift off; fo at Sea, i: 
is to preſerve the ſhip or boat from being 
daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks, ſhore, &c. 
FENDER &) an utenſil belonging to the fire, 
defigned to keep the coals, cinders, or em 
bers that fall down, within the hearth, or 
from ſpreading into the room, and thereby 
prevent both the inconvenience and danger 
that would otherwiſe be likely to enſue ; it is 


commonly made of iron or braſs, in ſuch a4 


ſhape as beſt ſuits with the place it is intended 
to be uſed in; on Ship- board, it is a parcel of 
old ropes or billets of wood, which are hung 
over the fide when they ride or fail in compa- | 
ny, to prevent other ſhips running »gainſt her, 

FEO DAL (A.) of or belonging to a fee, duty 
or reward, | 

FE/OFF or I'NFEOFF (V,) to give or grant 
honours, caſtles, manors, mefſuages, lands, 
tenements, or other corporeal or immoveable 
things of the like natute, unto another in 
fee fimple, that is, to him and his heirs for 
ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, and poſſeſſion 
of things given, whether the gift be made by 
deed or writing. 

FEOFFEE/ (S.) the perſon to whom a ſeoff 
ment is made or given. 

FE OFEMENT (S.) the deviſing or making 
over lands, &c. 

FEOFFOR (S.) 


FE'RAL (A.) wild, fierce, terrible, deadly, 
FERA'LIA (S.) a feaſt held by the % Roman 


4 


E E R 
FERME/NT. (V.) to fret, ſet in 

or raiſe up, to work or leaven, as 
beer, milk, &c. 


MENTATION 48.) an, inteftine motion 
3 of 1 inſenſible particles 

of a mixed body, ariſing without any  appa= 
| nical cauft | 


, the aſhes of uſ 
mom Kan Sony fe ys 5 ah, 


teſts to refine lead upon, 4 
FERO'CITY (8. lech, Cernhsss, | 
nature, fierceneſs, cruelty, |.  » ++, 


FE'RRET (S.] a ſmall four. footed. « 
about the fize of a weazel, 92 has 
; ſnout and thick tail; it has but four £ 
with which it bites mortally, being uſed by 
hunters to put into the burrows or neſts of 
rabbics, to force them out of their holes into 
Eins or traps put at the mouths of them 
alſo a ſort of filk ribband uſed by women. to 
bind the bottoms of their garments, and for 
ſtrings to tie them, &c. 
FERRET (V.] to rouze, force, ſtir up, or. 
compel perſons to do what their own negli- 
gence and indolence would leave undone. 
FE'RRIAGE (S.) the reward or ſum for fer- 
rying a per on, horſe, or carriage acroſs the, 
water, 
FERRY (S.).a place in a navigable river, 
where a large flat-bottom'd boat plies to 
cairy over any perſon of Gs whether 


7 1 coaches, horſes, . 

FERRY V.)] to convey perſons or things 
over a river, in a boat, or veſſel made for 
that purpoſe. . | 

FERRY- BOAT (S.) the jinftrument or veſſel 
made or uſed to ferry or carry any perſon or 
thing over or acroſs a river, | " 

FE'RTILE (A.) yielding or producing much, 
fruitful, plentiful ; ready-witted, ingenious, 

full of invention. = 

FERTTLITY S.) plentifulneſs, fruitfulneſs 3 
ingenuity, ready-wittedneſs, full of inven- 
tion: La Chambre ſays, that plants grow in 
ſuch abundance in Egypt, that they are forced 
to throw ſand upon and to take as much 
pains to hinder them from choaking one an- 
other, as elſewhere to cultivate the foil, 


—_— 21ſt of February, in honcur of th 
FE'RIOL, FE'RIL or FE'RREL (s.) a fmal) 


FERTILFZE (V.) to improve, make fruitful, 
or capable of yielding more and better than 
a perſon or thing uſed to do. | 


hoop of braſs, ſilver, &c. uſually put at the. FE'RVENCY or FE/RVOUR (8.) earneſt- 


ends of canes, knife. hafts, &c, 
FE'RMENT (S.) any body that being applied 


neſs, zealouſneſs, vigorouſne(s, warmth, ve- 


hemenc 


. . 2 
to another, excites an inteſtine motion, a FERVENT (A.) devout, earneſt, zealous, 


yeaſt to wort, or leaven uſed in making bread 
or cakes, or tennet to milk, &c, 


warm, Motos. * : - FERULA 


| 
| 
= 


ApS AS) abort pr of we 


. "Wipe of 2 fihefl batteldr, end called the 


preacher. - . 
 FE'CENNINE. VERSES (SY wanton, 45 


e 60 a fall dire | 
FESSE ($.) in Herald, ons of the give tio 
— ) in-Beraldry 


k L 2 to repreſent a broad girdle, ot belt of 


r the eſcutchem, and contains in breadth 


FESTER V. 


3 fine (A.) B pleaant, merry, of 


* ume, ſet apart for 
* commemoration of 


_ "gay, or corbnatiom of a king, prince, &c. 
The original of both is very ancient, as well 


Dim ie the ancient Heathen ſacrifices 3 alſo 


2 middle. as cxr vers 


ES 

ment, 

1 with for ſmall taults, made in kde 
A . maſters ſceptre, it 2 a pure Larin 


"Word 5 it fometimes ſignified 
© ervlier and ſtaff; und wider the eaftern em- 


. it was the emperor 8 ſeeptre, as appear 


"medals. In the ancient Tren 


tb, ferula fignitied a — ſeparated}! 


*from the church, whetein the penitents or 
« catechamens of the ſecond ny * 
 #uſcultynter, or hearers, were Put, food 
far, to hear the 


dus, ec feajt deer the and poems, that were 


Reman It N marni- 


-purtietters to young learners,” !* © © | * 


ble ordinaries of the eſcutcheon, 1 
*givides it horizontally in the middle, and ſe- 
parates the chief from the pointy it is ſup- 


ndur, Which knights at arme were anci- 
"ently girde i withal ; it poſſeſſes the center 


ene third part thereof; when it takes up 
Let It i called a bar; the fe point is the 


exact center, 

"In Phyſik, is to putrify, rot 
© wrankle, or 
to gro worſe"ipſtead or better, asa wound, „ 
© br gavgrene ſometimes does. 


onging to a holyday. A 
PESTIVAL 8.) ' ſolemn religious day, or 
ublick rejoicing, in 

great. benefit re 
ceived, or damage avoided; "alſo a civil re- 
; upon account of a marriage, birth 


- among the * and J, 'as Chriffion, 
and Mabomer 


the prelate*s | 


come very dangerous to cure; Is 


FEY 


FETCH ; f. * .b N * 
| HOLY for, $64. thy 31 idbe 


and in the Sc 


is Ea 3 up ; and in Trade, over. 
| n rging more than one 'ought, 


1 870 | x dieption of gloſs upon a mat. 


ter, 2 A . or ſounding of a 
8 77 intentions, by aſking A. = 


been — in the Mew _ hair 
Pens grows behind an a Rot IN foot ; and 


rn the lower or pallern Joint l. 
* call 


ITTER (V.) to chain” up, clog, 
* ; hinder, er load with 


PETERS (8. ($.) chains, clogs, or 20 other 
|, embarraſſmenr t, put upon the legs of. crm. 
— cattle, &c. alſo any reftraint laid upon. 
perſon » order to hindet him from going 
Oy, or doing what his inclinations would 
other wiſe lead h m to. 
UD (.) an inveterate or unappeaſable rage 
| or anger that a perſon. js in, or conceives 
againſt another; an old grudge, enmity, 
| hatred, or malice, 
FEU'DAL TENURE (S.) an eſtate in land, 
{| "given by the lord to his valTals, In lieu of 
315 wages, upon condition to affiſt the lord in 
. his wars, or do him ſome other ſervice, The 
original of the grants was, that princes might 
be turniſhed with a convenient number of ſol 
diers upon oceafion, and that the frontiers 
of their dominions might be well defended a- 
- gainſt the enemy; at firſt theſe feudal eſtates 
Were held abſolutely at the will of the lord; 
but afterwards they were made hereditacy, 
and duchies, caridoms, baronies, Kc. wer 
granted abſolutely upon the condition of le. 
| alty and homage ; the vaſſal was obliged to 
appear in the field upon his lord's ſummons, 
to follow his ſtandard, to protect his perſon, 
| and never to deſert him upon the ſcore of 


—— — — 


FESTI'VITY 3.) iti mirth, pleaſure, and, danger, and to pay aids and taxes; upon 


glad nefs ſhewsn or - expreſſed! at, or 
n festival. rt g 

FELTOON. (S.) a gar goons, "or ornament __ ol 
* lowers, fruits, and leaves intermixed, Aa 
clentiy much vfed at the ates of temples, | | 
"where feaſts of cings were held, 
"of at any other places Where marks of pub. 

1 oy and gaiety were detzred, as ar tri- 
| ban? 1 arches, tournaments, &c. alſo fuch 
garlinds as were put upon the heads, of vic- 
tuch fler ds wele/ 17 1 thy placed at the 

n 


entrances of churches,” and 
tuch fArings or colfars'sf flawert, fruits ang 


leaves tied together, and bulzing out ia the 
imers ornament archi”: 


the tombs 80 1 
taints. and now com y underſtood 'of 


non- performance of which, the eflate was 
forfeited. About the year 990, Hu, h Copet 
+ made theſe eſta es bereditary, and the French 
"nobility begarf to take their ſurnames irom 
their principal manors, ,, William, the Gor- 
fueror is ſaid to have troduced theſe tenvres 
into England Men granting theſe, fees was 
anciently very „In the Empire, thole 
that were confiderable were granted by deli- 
1 ' veritg a ſtandard or banner; but the French 
poſſed them by delivering a ring and a ſtaff. 
EU'DATORY{S.) 4 vaſſal or perſon who 
Hol s of a ſuperior i in fee, or an 
*of hoömage, or other ſervice. . 

Woisr 8.) a Augent or perſan well qu3- 

fied or (Killed-in the law of tenurgs, &c- 
wok, containing 


S.) the tit 
W. dale 1 nd eve which a vailal * 


_— — 


7 


decinre with, eſpecially doors er windows, | 


La. 5.7 the ch ang or purſuing of a ſhip 


r * 


7 R K rr » e 


S KS > 


8 5 8 


FF A 


* 


FID 


10 his foerreign prince or lard, for fich firs | rv, or commoh ſcale of Hiyficdt tories" or 


or lands as he holds of him, . 
FE'VER s.) in Phyfct, is a ſtrong; unnatu- 
„ of the blood, attended with an 
inflammation ; and, if great, commonly 
proves mortal ; there are many denomina- 
tions for, or kinds of fever: 5 as an 
Eſſential Fever, is that whoſe primary 
cauſe is in the blood itſelf, ard is the true or 
proper fever. | 
A Symptomatich Freer, which ariſes as an 
accident or ſymptotn of ſome other antece- 

# A C:ntinied Fever, is that which gives the 
patient no reſpite or intermiſſion, but ſticks 
to him from its firſt appearance to its final 
period. 
A Hecht Fewer, is a flow durable one, 
extenuating and emaciating the body by in 
ſenfible degrees, 
A Patrid Fever, is commonly confidered 

fas a ſecondary one, ariſing from the diſcharge 
of putrid purulent matter from ſome morb.d 
part, as an ulcer in the lungs, &c, 
A Burning Fever, is when the diſeaſe is 
very acute, and the motion of the blood 
very rapid, rendering the patient exceeding 
hot, dry, and delirious, and frequently kills 
the third or fourth day. n 

' An Intermitting Fever, is What is vulgarly 
called an ague, and ceaſes and returns at fix- 


ed periods; there are many other diſtincti- 


ons, too many for this place, 

FE'VERISH (A.) having the ſymptoms of, or 

being inclined to a ſever. | 

FE'VERSHAM {S.) in Kent ; this town was 
rſt incorporated by the name of the barons 
of Fever ſhim, thea by the title of mayor 
and commonalty, and laſtly, which is its pre- 
ſent charter, by the name of mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty of the town of Feverſbam; 
this town is a member of the town and port 
of Dower ; it Hath two markets Weekly, v.. 
on Wedneſday and Saturday ; it is well peo- 
pled, and in a flouriſhing condition, though 
accuſed of very much following the ſmuc - 
gling trade; it ſtands in one of the moſt fruit- 
ful parts of all Xnt, and lias a very commo- 
dious creel to fetch and carry all manner of 
neceſNries and me / chandizes in hoys, light- 
ers, &c. it being the priocipal port - town in 
this part of K-ar ; diſtant from London 44 
computed, and 48 meaſured miles. 

FEW (s.) a ſmail company, or number of per 
ſons or things. 

FE'WEL or FU/EL (S.) au forts of matte; 
proper to burn or make fires with. for an) 
convenience whatever ; alſo any thing tha! 
continues or increaſes a diſtu bance, quarte 
or d:ffenfion among ſrlends, neighbours, a lie 
or acquaintance, " 

FEWNESS (S.) the tmallneſs of a companz 
or number, 

F. FAUT (s.) the name of the ſeventh or 


notes, 

FIB (V.) to tell an untruth, a genttel efpreſ-. 
fion for a lie, 

FIB (S.) a genteel ſoft name or word for a lie, 
untruth, or falſe tor y. 


FIRBER (S.) a liar, one who ſpeaks falſely, 
& 


C. 
FI'BERS or FI'BRES (S.) in Aratomy, a ſimi- 
lar part of an animal body, ſometimes called 
a filament, and when very ſmall, capilla- 
ment; it is a ſlender thread, which being va- 
riouſly interwoven or wound up, fortns the 
various ſolid parts of an animal body; alſo 
the long fine parts or thfeads that any natu- 
ral body is compoſed of, 
FI'BROUS A.] made up of, or full of threads 
or fibres. 
FICEKLE (A.) unſettled, unt eſolved, change - 
able, inconſtant. 
FI'CKLENE:+S S.) unſettlednefs, irreſolute- 
nefs, variableneſs, inconſtaney, changeable. 
nels. | 
FICTION (S.) 4 tale, fable, or invented 
tory, a lie or deluſion, 
FICTI'TIOUS (A.] imaginary, without juſt 
ground, invented, not rea), 
FID (S.) in Sep © Carpencry, is an ifon or 
wooden pin, made conical or tapering to 
open the ſtrands of ropes that are ſpliced or 
faſtened together; alſo the heel of the top- 
maſt that bears in upon the cheſs trees. 
FIDDLE (S.) the moſt common muoſical in- 
ſtrument now in uſe; called alſo a violin, 
FUDDLE (V.) to play ordinarily or indiffe- 
rently upon the muſical inſtrument called a 
i dale; alſo to fpend à perſon's time about 
matters of ſmall cr no importance. 
FIDE'LITY 5) trvftinefs, faithfulneſs, ho- 
neſty, integricy ; the Ancients repreſented 
this virtue hierogtyphically; by an elephant; 
alſo the name ot an order ot knighthood, 
inſtituted by Frederick III. king of Deamark, 
it 1670 ; this order conſifis of 19 of the 
principal lot ds and officers of the kingdom, 
who are obliged to wear about their necks a 
white croſs, in a red and white ribband, in 
memory of tlie croſs, which is faid to have 
appeared to Yalgemar II. when he made war 
againſt the Pag ant in Livonia, 
FID. HAMMER (S.) the head of which is a 
fid with a claw, to open ropes, pull out 
nails, &c. at the one end, and to diive with 
the other. 
FYDIVS (S.) a deity which the Rimans bor- 
rowed of the Sabiges, and was by them 
greatly honoured with temples and ſacrifices z 
he was worſhipped upon the Quirinal hill ia 
the month of June, and was called Sides 
S2bur, and Semi- pater. 
*I'DLER (S.) a contemptuous name for muſi- 
cians, but particularly for an indifferent or 
bad player upon the fidd!e ; alfo a trifling, 
fookſh, or impeitinent perſon, 


N 


laſt note of the three ſeptenaries of the ga- 


ä (S.) playing upon a fiddle 3 3/0 


uiflog 


7 


| FIEF (s.) lands or tenements which a vaſal 


- 
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_ trifling or ſquandering away time idly, or in 
fo-liſh baubles. 

FIDU*TIARY (S.) : truſtee, or one appoint- | 
ed to look the buſineſs or effects of 
another. h 

FIE (Part.) out upon, for ſhame, forbear, or 
how can you do ſo diſcommendable a thing. 


holds of his lord by ſealty and homage, and 
for which he owes ſervice, or pays rent ; alio 
2 Manor or noble inheritance. 


7116 


made the earls of Reches of the furname of 
, are hereditary ſheriffs of this coun- 
ty z the principal city is St. Andrews, which 
was formerly an archbiſhoprick, and the re- 
fidence of a cardinal ; it is dignified with a 
univerfity, hath many port-towns, and a 
confiderable trade, 


FIFTEEN (s.) a collechon of ſo many unite 


into one ſum, as makes up the number ſo 
e is expreſſed in our nota- 
tion by 1 


FIELD (s.] is commonly underſtood of thoſe FIFTEENTH (A.) the next to the fourteenth 


incloſed parcels of ground chat are manured 
for graſs or corn, according to the nature of 
the ſoil, or coaveniency of the place, and | 
ſometimes called meadows, incloſures ; or | 
common open fields, when a great many 
peoples property hes together, with ſuch ſe- 

ations as banks, ditches, quick-ſets, &c. 

Heraldry, it is the ſurface ot plane of the 
ſhield or e con thus called, as contain- 


in order, number, or ſucceffion, regularly 
aſcending or going forwards ; alſo any whole 
thing being divided into fifteen parts or num- 
bers, one of thoſe parts is called a ffteenth 
of the whole ; alſs the way of levying taxcs 
anciently,, was by granting the king, , 2, 3, 
. fifreentbs ; in Mufich, it is the third te- 
petition of any particular note in the ſcale, 
ordinarily aſcending or deſcending. 


ing the atchieyements anciently acquired in | FIFTH (A.) with reſpect to order and number, 


the field of battle, or it is the ground whereon 
the colours, bearings, metals, turns, charges, 
c. arc repreſented ; in blazoning a coat, 


is to be underſtood in the fame manner as the 
fifteenth above; and in M. ici, it is called 


diapente. 
they always begin with the fie/d, as he bears | FIG (S.) a ſweet, pleaſant, foft, delicious fruit, 


fable, c. The modern beralds more fre- 
quently uſe ti term ſhield or eſcutcheon, | 
than field ; in Painting, the field is the ſame 
with ground ; in War, it is the place where 
a battle is fought, and an army . 

Field Colowrr, are ſmall flags, about a foot 
and a half ſquare, which are carried along 
with the quarter-maſter- general, for mark 
ing out the ground for the ſeveral ſquadrons 
and battalions of an army. 

Fd Officers, in War, are ſuch as have 
the command of a whole regiment, /. the 
_ colonel, heutenant- colonel, and major. 

Field Pieces, , are ſmall cannon carried 
along with an army in the field, as three 
pounders, mipions, fakers, &c. 

Field Staff, a ſtaff carried by the gunners, 
about the length of an halberd, with lghted 
matches ſcrewed on the ends, when they arc 
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the produce of a tree of the ſame name; 
there are various ſorts of them, denominated 
from their colour, but the white are moſt 
eſteemed ; they grow almoſt every where, 
but in warm countries beſt ; they are gather- 
ed in autumn, and laid to dry in the ſun upon 
a Rurdle, and ſometimes in a flow oven or 
furnace and are uſed both as food and phy- 
fick, being eſteemed very nouriſting, and 
proper to ſoſten the aſperities of the breaſt, 
and much uſed for gargariſms, againſt diſor- 
ders of the throat and mouth, and often ap- 
plied externally with good ſucceſs, to ſoften 
tumours, digeſt, and promote maturation ; 
the virtuoſi of the French academy ſay, it 
is a flower as well as a fruit, and that by 
diſſection it diſcovers all the effentials of a 
flower, as the famina, apices, and farins 
arcundans, | 


on duty. FIGHT {S,) a combat, engagement, or firug- 


Field Works, are ſuch as are thrown up q 
by an army in the befieging a. fortreſs ; o 
elſe by the befieged, in defence of the place. 
FIEND (S.) a devil, or evil ſpirit, à fury, or | 

great ſcold. 1 
FIERCE (A.) furious, cruel, ſtern, terrible. 
FVERY (A.] hot, furious, fierce, raſh, in-“ 

confiderate, paſſionate. 


gling for maſtery between a few or many, dut 
commonly applied to armies ; alſo the name 
of waſte cloaths, which hang rounda ſhip in 
an engagement, to keep the men from being 
ſeen by the enemy; alſo bulk beads, ſet up 
for the men to ſtand bebind to fire upon the 


enemy when he boards them, ate called cloſe 
nie bes. 


FIFE (S.) a ſmall wind muſical inſtrument, FIGHT (V.) to contend for the maſtery, by 


by ſome called a flagelet, very ſhrill in its 
tone, much uſed by the Swiſſers, Cc. alſo 


endeavouring to kill, deſtroy, or overcome 
all oppoſers. 


lde dame of a conſiderable county in Scotland, | FYGHTER (S.) one that is ready or willing 


barge and well inhabited, hrving the river 
Ferth on one fide, and the Tay on the other; 
it is one of the beſt ccunties in the kingdom, 


to fight or engage another upon a very ſmall 


affront or occafion ; alſo thoſe who get a liv- 


ing by publickly fighting upon a mw 
fal- 
* 


and abounds with towns and noblemens ſcats; FI GMENT (S.) an invented ſtory, a 


towards the coaſt it is very frugful in corn, 


lacy, 'or impotition. 


&c. and well provided with fich of all ſorts ; | FI'GURATE NUMBERS (s.) are ſuch 25 
dete is alſo abundance of coals dug, aud falc | refer 9,07 Ongane forms gromentical yore, 


WW 


td 


15 4, &c. 
 FILAMENTS (8, ſmall, thin threads or fi- 


'FIL 
| and are-confidered a8 lineary, 
ſolid ; and in Mufict, fipurate counter-point, 
© bs where there is a mixture of diſcords along 


F.IM 


or | ſerving them; alſo a row of foldiers 


behind one another the depth of a battalion 
or ſquadron ; in Heraldry, it is a mark of 


| with the corccrds ; and when the compoſer ] diſtinet on vr by an eldeſt ſon during his 


_ Introduces all the ofnamental, as well as 
harmootcal pa tu of muſick, and uſes points, 
ncopes, &c. it is called f gte deſcant. 
OURATIVE{A.) a fabulous or 
rical way of expreſſing the intentic 4s or de- 


repreſentations of men, beaſts, birds, trees, 
c. or by words that have, or are intended 
to have a different meaning from the plain, 


natural, and grammatical fignfication of 


them. 
FIGURE (S.) the ſhape, repreſentation, faſhi- 
on, or Pow of a 1 and particularly 
fpoken of painting and ſculpture ; alſo the au · 
weraäl characters t, 2, 3, 4, c. In Divi- 
nity, it means ſomething couched under a 
fable, or ſome other dark way of expreſſion ; / 
in Grammar, n expreffion that varies from 
© "the common rules, &c. in G-ometry, it is a. 
portion of ſpace included within one continu- 
ed line, or many; things under one line are 
called circles, ellipſes 3 thoſe under many, 
when the bounding lines are right lines, are 
called tectihnear n which may be tri- 
angles, quadrangles, &c. in Heraldry, it is 
a bearing in the ſhield, repreſenting an hu. 
man face, as the ſun, an angel, &. in 4. 
ffrology, it is a drought of the heavens for 
any particular time paſt, preſent or to come; 
in Dancing, it is the particular manner of 
Ropping and moving in any pirticular dance ; 
with the Weavers, it is the pattern from 
F c. in their 
FI'GURE {(V.) to carve, draw, or reprefent 
the ſhape, proportion, or fimil-tude of any 
thing z alſo to ſet over, or put the figures of 
the concords over the thorough baſs of a 
piece of mufick, for the uſe of the harpfi- 
chord or organ; alſo to compute or make 
arithmetical calculations by the figures 1, 2, 


ans of a perſon, either by te: glyphick War FILLET (S.) a ſmall, flat, and 


bres, ſuch as the fleſh, nerves, ſkin, plants, 
roots, &. are comnmoſed cf. 
FILA'SER or FILA'ZER (s.) an officer in 
the court of Common Pleas, that ſtrings or 
miles the writs, whereon he makes out pro- 
ceſs, of which there are 14 in the ſeveral 
div fions and counties. 


FI'LBERDS {(S.) a linge and curious fort of 


ſma'l nuts. 


FILCH V.] to thieve, ſteal, or take away 
privately, eſpecially ſpoken of ſmall things or 
ſums at a time. ' 

FILE (S.) an inſtrument of ſteel, cut full of 
lines or furrows, whereby ir is made rough, 
uſed principally by the workers in metal, to 
take away ſuperfluities in, and to ſmooth or 
poi their works; alſo a thread or wire 


ſather*'s life, | 

FILE-OFF (v.) in e, to fall off from 
marching 2 great many i front, to march 
more in length by conſtituting many more 
rows or files than were before. 


broad ornament uſed in all the orders of ar- 
chitecture. 
FI LIAL (A.) any thing belonging to a fon, as 
reſpect, fear, love, &c. ; 
FILING (s.) the wearing away any thing by 
rubbing it with a file; it is an operation, 
which in moſt metalline works, comes next 
after forging. F WV: 
FILL (V.) to put or pour into a caſk, cheſt, 
bottle, &. liquor or other matters, that it 
can hold no more. 205 
FI LLEMOr (s.) a fort of yel!owiſh colour 
tomewhat reprelenting che colour of faded 
or dead leaves. a 
FVLLET (S.) an inſtrument made uſe of by 
women to tie or bind up their bair with, 
made of ſuch fiuff as the uſer beſt likes ; 
the Archite#:, it is called an aſtragal 3 
in Heraldry, it is the fourth part of an ordi- 
nary ; alſo the name of the thick or fleſhy 
part of a leg of veal, &c. after the ſhank or 
| bony part is cut off; with the Farrierz, it is 
the fore part of a horſe's ſhoulder, or that 
part next the breaſt ; in Aut, it is the 
extremity of the ligament under the tongue, 
called the f anum of bridle ; in Botany, it is 
thoſe threads found in the middle of a flower, 
FILLIGRANE (S.) a kind of embelliſhmenc 
on gold or filver, io the manner of threads 
or grains, or both incloſed thereon. * 
FVLLIP (S.) a throw, toſs, or ſhoving a piece 
of money by the ſtrength or ſpring of one 
finger only ; alſo'a ſmall ſtroke or blow up- 
on the noſe, &c. woes tyra 
the raifing the ſpirits by wine, or 
ſtrong liquors. . 
FULLY (S.) a ſhe or mare colt. n 
FILM (S.] a thin ſkin- which ſeparates 
parts of the fleſh; in Plants, it is that IK 
which keeps thy ſeeds aſunder. 
FILTER (S.) a pretended charm or potion 
given to a perſon to make him or her 
ſome other particular perſon. . 
FILTER or HLTRATE (V.) to ſtrain or 
paſs liquor through paper, cloth, &c. in or- 
der to ſeparate the feces or groſs matter from 
the pure liquid matter. 
FILTH (S.) dirt, foil, naſtineſs. 
FILTHY A.) naſty, dirty, impure, immo- 
deft, obſcene, &c. 0 
FIL TRA“ TION (S.) the paffing liquids thro* 
paper, thick cloth, &c. to make them very 
clear or fine, 
FI'MBRIATED (A.) in Heraldry, an pus 


whereon papers are put for the better pre- 


* - 


* 


nary, which is edged round with c of a di 
| _ v3 , -feront 


FIN 
0 . about the edges, like a border ot 


Y ge. ; 
4 (S.] che wings of fiſh, hat reſem- 
bling a duck's claws, by of which 
they move or ſwim, _ B 
7 2 (A.) that is ſubject or liable to be 
be paid for ſome miſdemeanor, 2 
FINAL (A.) that in which a thing terminates 


or 
Final Cauſe, the purpoſe, defign, or end 
for r | 
Fins! Letter, thoſe which end a word. 
FINALLY (Part.) to ſum up the whole mat- 
ter, at laſt, or in the laſt place, in the end, 
or A all. _ 
FINANCE (S.) a term uſed by the French, 
for the publick revenues of the king or ſtate, 
and fo the council of the finances are the 
ſame with our of the Trea- | 


. fury, &c. | 
FINANCES (S.) the publick treaſury or ex- 
chequer of the French nation. 
FINANCTER IS.) an officer belonging to the 

publick treaſury, cuſtoms, or other revenues, 

eſpecially the exchequer.. 
FINARY or FI'NERY (S.) the ſecond forge 
05429 Tow all, that fits the iron for pub 
e. 
FINCH (S.] an appellative to many ſorts of 
party · coloured ſmall birds, ſuch as bull - finch, 
Sold- flach, chaf- nch, &c, alſo a ſurname 
ol men and women, &c. | 
FIND (V.) to gain or tecover what was loſt, 
miſlaid, or out of the way ; to ſeel or know 
by experience the advantage or diſadvantage 
of a thing ; alſo to diſcover a thing or art 
| was hid or unknown beſore. 
DERS (S.] officers in the cuſtoms that 
.. are now called ſearchers, 
FINE. (A.] delicate, gay, ſpruce, curious, 

_ handfome, rich, ornaments, &c. alſo pure, 

uvnmixed, ſpoken & gold and filver, , 
FINE (3. in Law, has ſeveral fignifications ; 
the firſt is a covenant made before juſtices, 


7 
« * 


and entered on record for the conveyance of | 


. lands, tenements, or any thing inheritable, 
. The price or ſum which is the cauſe of 
obtaining a benefit, is called a fine, 3. What 
. an offender pays in ſati: faction of his crime. 
4 The aſſurance which makes men enjoy 
their lands and inheritance, &c. 
FINE (V.) to mul& or puniſh by obliging a 
perſon to pay a ſum of money for or inſtead 
of a corporeal puniſhment; alſo an acknow- 
' Jedgment of the lord's power or right in 
lands, &c. alſo to reify, clarify, or pu 
liquors from the dregs that are or — 4 
mixed with them. | 
FINE-DRAWING. (S.] a curious, neat, and 
+ uſeful way of mending rents in clothes 3 a 
particular part of the taylors art, and com- 
1 a diſtinct employment. 
FINES 


mulcted, or charged with a ſum to 


[FINGERS (s.) the 


FIR 


reli for, and performance in any art or 

ſcience, particularly poetical ones. 

FI'NERS (S.) commonly called Refizers, are 

| thoſe perſons that ſeparate and purify gold 

and filyer from allay, drofs, &c, that may 
be mixed or incorporated with it. 

FI'NERY (S.) richneſs of dreſs, gay cloathing, 

curigus workmanſhip, beautitul ornaments 
of any kind. 

FINGER (V.) tö feel, handle, meddle, or 
play with, and frequently means the taking, 

receiving, paying and managing the money 
of a private perſon, or publick concern, 

FINGER'S BREAUTH (S.) an ancient mea- 
ſure about two third parts of our common 
inch 7 

extreme part of the hand, 

divided into five parts or branches, confiſting 
| , of 15, bones diſpoſed in three rows or ranks, 
each. finger having three, 

FI'NICAL (A.) fooliſh, nice, dainty, curious 
ſpruce, neat, over and above modeſt, re. 
ſerved, and pretendedly cautious, affected, 
or conceited. 

FI'NIS (S.) the end, concluſion. or finiſhing 
of any matter, work, book, &c, 

FINISH (V.) to compleat, perform, accom- 
piiſh, or make an end of a piece of work. 
FI'NISHER (S.) an. ender, compleater, or 
one that puts the laſt hand to a piece of 
work ; a particular branch in the watch. 

makers bufine(s, &c. 

FI'NISHING (S.) compleating, ending, or 
perſecting; in ArchireFure, it is ſrequently 
applied to a crowning, c. raiſed over a 
piece of building, ſuch as a lanthorn, dome, 


&c. 

FINITE (A.) limited, bounded, any thing 
that acts by the impulſe, or permiſſion of 
another, or that has any determinate extent 
or duration. 

FINF' TOR (S.) among Mathematician, is ei- 
ther the natucal horizon, or an inſtrument 

| whoſe uſe is the ſame with the horizon. 

FIR or FIRR (S.) the name of a. tree, the 

wood whereof is much uſed in building, both 
olf young and old trees ; the young whole, 
and are then called baulks z the old, as tim- 
ber for the large beams of dwelling-houſes, 
Ware houſes, &c. or in boards or planks 
called deals, for flooring, weather-boarding, 
c. Theſe baulks, timbers, or planks, are 
brought chiefly from Norway and Sweden. 

FIRE (S.) among the c Philoſopher, was 

- deemed an element in nature, created with 

the property of heating, burning, or deftroy- 
ing whatever had too great a mixture of it ; 
but among the preſent ſet of ſearchers into 
nature, it is defined to be only the effect of a 
violent or rapid motion, excited in or upon 
the conſuming body; ſo that whatever heats, 
warms, or burns, is called fire, Sometimes 
it means the comage, mettle, ſpirit, vivacity, 
or briſkacſs of a man, or other creature, 


- 


8.) che delicacy and extzacrdinary | 
22 — , / h 


. combultie, a 


'FAR< 
coals, wood, &c. burnt, either to warm ws, 
or dels our victuals, c. Fire, or the fun, 
Was, and is worſtupped by ſeveral of the 
Heathens, as a deity, who, in imitation of 
it, kept continual Gre burning upon their 
altars; in the Scripture, God is (aid often to 
have appeared in, or encompaſſed with fre, 
as to Moſes in the burning buſh, on mount 
Sinai, to the prophets I/aiab, Exchie/, and 
St. Jobe 3. the wrath of God is deſcribed by 

a conſuming fire, and the angels, as fis mi- 
niſters, are compared to it; and the pu- 
niftunent of impenitent finners by everlaſt- 
ing burnings, &c, Several diſeaſes go by this 
namgp, as the St. Anthony's fre, Ec. alſo 
ſundry mechanical performances called fre- 
works, both for war and paſtime, as bombs, 
rockets, &. alſo ſeveral natural phzno- 
mena, as the walting fire, called alſo the 

_  Jack-a-lanthorn, &. t 

FIRE (v.) to kindle, light up, excite, or ſtir 
up; alſo to let off or diſcharge any fort of 
fire - arme, whether great or (mall, 

FIRE. SHOVEL (S.) an iron inſtrument to 
throw coals or live cinders on the fire with, 
to continue or. increaſe it. | 

FVRING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the materials 
that are ſit to make fires with, ſuch as coals, 
wood, turf, &c, and ſometimes it means 
the act of diſcharging or letting off great or 
ſmall guns, piſtols, &c. | 

FIRK (V.) to whip, beat, laſh, or cut with 
rods, thongs, corde, or any thing that will 

excite much ſmart, or pain, without any 
great danger of life, 

FIRKIN (S.) a veſſel uſed for liquids, and 
then contains nine gallons, when applied to 
beer, and but eight when uſed for ale, ac- 
cording to the exciſe ſtandard ; alſo a veſſel 
for ſolids, as butter, ſoap, &c. and com- 
monly contains about 56 pound weight of 
thoſe commodities. 

FI'RKIN-MAN-(S:) one who takes up large 
quantities of beer of the publick bewers, in 
order to retail it to particular cuſtomers in 
{mall veſſels or quantities. 

FIRM (A.] ſure, laſting, durable, ſolid, ſtea- 
dy, conſtant, reſolute, unmoveable. 

FI'RMAMENT (S.) in che % Aftronomy, was 

the eighth heaven or ſphere, or that wherein 

the fixed ſtars were ſuppoſed to be placed; 
in the Ser ipture, it is ſuppoſed to be that par- 
tition that ſupports the heavens, which, like 
a ſtrong bank, keeps the upper and lower 
waters aſunder ; and in comes Speech, it 
means the viſible and apparent expanſe, or 
arched covering over us, the matter or con- 
fitence whereof we know not. | 

FI RMAN.{S,) a paſſport or permiſſion grant- 

ed by the great mogul; and other monarchs 
in the Zaft. Indies, to foreign ſhips, to trade 
in their Territories. . 

FI'RMNESS (S.) ſtability, Rteadineſs, faftneſs, 

vnmoveableneſs, reſoluteneſs, conſtancy, 

hardnefs, ſolidity, the contrary to' fluidneſs 
of fg. dity, 
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[FIRST (A.) the chief, principal, original, Sr. 


r 


4 


this term has various applications, both res 
ligiouſly and politically ; as the Sr frujts 
among the Fews, were appointed by Meſcs 
to be offered unto God, not only of corn, 
but alſo of many other things, that the reſt 
of the product might be ſanRified into 2 
bleſſing. unto. the owner z it was alſo ap- 
pointed, that the f-f born of man ſhalt 
thou redeem, and the firflling of unclean 
beaſts ſhalt thou redeem, Numb. xviü. 15, 
16. The old Egypiiens uſed to offer the 
e corn that was cut, to howl about the 
ſheaves, and to invoke Ii, at whoſe ſo- 
lemnities they uſed to catry baſkets of wheat 
and barley in proceſſion ; the Arbenians u ed 
to worſhip their deities with the Sf ripe 
corn ; the Hyperberei uſed to preſent the 
choiceſt of their , (ruits to Apoils Delius, 
by the hands of virgins of the beſt charac- 
ter ; the Romans offtcied their 557% fruits. to 
Janus, Sc. With us the % fruits are 
the profits of every beneſice for one year, 
originally intended for the pope's benefit, 
and were accordingly, before the Reſotma- 
tion, paid him; but by ſtatute 26 of Henry 
VIII. tranſlated to the crown, Queen Anng 
in the third year of her reign made a grart 
of that whole revenue, to ſettle a fund for 
the augmentation of the livings of the poor. 
clergy. 

FI'RST-BORN- (S.) this word is not always 
to be underſtood ſtrictly, according to the 


| literal meaning, eſpecially in the Scripture, 


where it is ſometimes taken for. the moſt ex- 
cellent or diſtinguiſhed for any thing extta- 
ordinary among men or things, as the firſt- 
born of the poor, Iſa. xiv. 30. is the mit 
miſerable or necefſitous, &c. When God by 


gyptians, he ordained, that all the firfi- bern, 
both of men, if males, and tame beaſts fr 
ſervice, ſhould be conſecrated to him; but if 
the frft- born was a girl, they were under no 
obligation to offer any thing, either for her, 
or the ſucceeding children, tho* males. If 2 


that was a boy, was to be redeemed, by 

dringing them to the temple, and paying 

the ſum of five ſhekels for each. 4 Ft 
FI'RSTLING (S.) the firſt born of every crea 


means that of beaſts, 

FISC (S.) the treaſury of a prince or com- 
monwealth, that which we now commonly 
cal) his Exchequer. ? . 

FISCAL (A.) ſomething relating to the pe- 
cuniary affairs or intereſt of the king, the 
commonwealth, or private perſons; - 

FISH (S.) the inhabitants of the water, uſy- 

ally cloathed either with fins or ſcales or 

both, except the ſhell. kind ; there are almct 

an innumerable number of various kinds « r 

ſorts ; alſo timbers or heams made faſt to the 


maſts 8 yards of ſhips to ſiiengthen them; 
93 if 
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his angel killed all the F- born of the E- 


man had many wives, the 5; · - born of each. 


ture Whether man or beaſt, but principally , 


* 


: 


FISTULA (S.) among the Ancients, was an 


cret by ſly queſtions and diſtant means, un- 

perceived by the perſon wrought upon; alſo 

to bind or faſten thin planks or timbers to the 

| yards or maſts of ſhips to ſtrengthen them. 

; FISHERMEN (S.) a practiſer of catching fiſh, 
- particularly ſpoken of thoſe thoſe who- make a 

trade of it. 


FSHER T (s.) a commodio place for taking 
a obs quantity of fiſh, with eaſe and cer- 
and ſometimes it is applied to a com- 
: parcel of men united to carry on the 
pany or are trade ; the moſt confiderable þ exe 
or places for catching fiſh in Europe, for fal 
mon, herring, cod, and mackre}, are along 
the coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
- for *chales, about Greenland, Se. 
FISHGUARD ($,) in Pembroleſpire, a ſmall 
—— whoſe chief trade is herrings, which 
in the ſea, that lies at the foot of 
. Ss hi or cliff upon which the town is built, 
and which forms 2 good harbour xz it has a 
mall market weekly on Friday, and is diſ- 
tant from London 170 computed, and 199 
- meaſured 
Fisk (v.) to caper, ae or run about in a 
wanton manner. 
FISKING (s.) hopping, ſkipping, dancing, 
or 'running from place to place, in a hurry- 
ing, careleſs, wanton manner. 
FISSURE S.) a cleft, crack, rent, breach, 
or narrow opening; in Surgery, ſuch flaws, 
cracks, or rents that happen long-ways in 


bones. 
FIST (s.) the whole hand clenched, ſhut vp, 
or doſed toxether. 


inſtrument of muſick of the wind kind, but 
how conſtructed or u ed is not certain; in 
Surgery, it is a deep, winding, callous, ca- 


vernous ulcer, with a narrow entrance, but 


opening .thence into a ſpacious bottom, and 
generally yielding a ſharp, virulent matter ; 
there are ſeveral names annexed to this diſ- 
eaſe deco ding to the parts that are affected; 
alſo the name of a pipe through which the 


communicants anciently ſucked the wine out 


. of the cup in the Lord's fi 


 FISTULAR FLOWERS (S.) fuch as are 
- - compounded, ar conſiſt of many long, hol. 
„  Jow, forvll flowers like pipes, and edged or 


notched at the ends. 


FrSTY- CUFFS S.) blows, or Gghting with 
the fiſt, or hands clenched together. 


thing ought to be. 


FIT (S.) a ſudden motion or inclination to do 
; alſo a malady or diſorder of the 


animal ſpies, whereby a perſon is rendered 
of action, of which there are 


the primitive Cheri — 
to 


rn (V.) to reſolve, ſettle or agree upon, to 


jncapable 
many ſorts, that go by various names, 


travel with a oroſd 0 hel "hand, 


FITZ (s.) 1 tram the Free, 


ſignifying ſov, and is very commonly added to 


people's names, eſpecially the [iþþ, and here 
in England, to the natural ſons of the king, 


mes Firz.roy, duke of Grafton, Cc. 
FIVE « K 


r the number confiſting of ſo many 
, and marked 5 or V. 


make faſt in, or appoint to a place or porti- 
cular office. 


FIXA*TION (S.) the making faſt, ſettling or 


appointing certain perſons or things for cer- 
tain purpoſes ; and in Chymifiry, it is a pe- 
culiar preparation of mercury, whereby it i 
fitted to bear the fire without evaporation, 
and the hammer without ſeparation or flying 
away; it is alſo apphed to the binding toge- 
ther of any volatile body, ſo av it may bear 


the fire, which naturally it cannot. 
FI'XED BODIES (S.) are fuch as neither the 


fires nor any Ccorrofive matter has ſuch effect 
on, as to reduce or reſolve them into their 
component elements, that is, abſolutely to 
deftroy them : The chymiſts make but two 
general divifjors of all bodies, /. fixed and 
volatile; the fixed are ſuch as bear the ut- 

ſorce of fire, without diffipating or 
ru. Fon themſelves in fume ; the principa! 


of which are gold, filver, pron ſtones, 
eſpecially diamonds, ſalts, 


FI'XEDNESS ($.) compoſednefs, reſolutene(s, 


determinatene's, cloſe application, &c. and 


in Chymuiftry, it is the oppoſite to volatility, 


or that property in bodies that renders them 
capable of refitting the ſory of the fire, &c. 


FIXED STARS (S.) are thoſe that conſtant!y 


keep the ſame pdfition and diftance with re- 

ſpeft to each other, and are what are pro- 
perly meant or underſtood by the term (tar, 

the others being called planets or comers. 


FI'ZGIG {S.) a dart or javelin to ſtrike fi 


as-they ſwim ; alſo a compoſition of com- 
buſtible matter, or a particular ſort of fire- 


FVZZLE (s.) a baſtard of filent fart, but 
* 1 , R *» ; uſually 


* 


FLA 


vfvally n er, rank, diſa- 
A to break wind backwards ſear. 

fully and by reſtraint, through ſhame, and 
putting the perſon to much trouble, 


and occafioning 4 offenſive (mell. 
FLA'BBY (A.) Ember, foft, moiſt, flimy, in 
a ſtare of decay or pu . 


drooping, wither 

FLACCID (A.) declining, "8, r 

ing, decaying, flagging or growing languid 
weak or faint. 

FLAG ($.) the common name for all forts of 
colours, ſtandards, ancients, banners, enſigus, 
c. The faſhion of bearing Fogs pointed or 
triangular is ſaid to be introduced by the Sa- 
racens upon their ſcizing Spain, before which 
time all the enfigns of war were ftretched or 
extended on croſs pieces of wood. The pi- 
rates of Algiers, and all along the coaft 
Barbary, bear an hexagonal fag ; it is 

with a moreſk head, coifed with 
turban, c. The term flog is mare parti- 
cularly uſed at ſea, for the colours, ancients, 
Nandards, &c. bore on the tops of the maſts 
of veſſels, to ootify the guality of the perſon 
who commands the ſhip, of what nation it 
is, and whether it js for war of, 
trade; and alſo for figns of what ſhips in 
a fleet muſt do, according as they have direc-. 
tions from the chief commander, as to chaſe, 
© Ko give over, to come to council, æc. Only 
the admiral carries his Jag on the main-top, 
or top of the main-maſt ; the vice. admiral 
carries his on the fore-top, and the rear- ad- 
anirat his on the mizzen top; commanders 
of ſquadrons bear their flags on the mizzen- 
naſt, when in the body of a fleet, and on 
the'main-maſt when they command a party; 
it ſhould be opened two thirds of its height, 
and terminate in a point, Flags bore on the 
mien, are called gallants. The French 
fag is blue charged with a white croſs and 
the arms of France, Befides the national 
flag, merchant-ſhips uſually bear leffer flag. 
on the mizzen- maſt, with the arms of the 
city, &c. where the maſter or owners com- 
monly refide. 
To lower or firike the Far, is to pull it 
down on the cap, and fo let it hang over 


= %Y » © © wr 


m a coaft it has no hoſtile intention, but comes 

c. as u friend of ally to trade, &c. 

ly The red Flog, is the enfign of battle or de 

e- flance z the way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips 
, is to tie the flags to the ſhrouds, 


zallery in the hinder part of the 
them hang down towards the 
tow the vefſels by the ſtern. 
are the admiral, the vice- 


4 
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FLA 
tinguiſh it from the veſſels under 
the command or proteQion t A # 
Flay flavei, are ſtaves ſet on the heads 
of the top gallant- maſts, and uſed to let fly 
and unfurl the flags, | 
FLAG (V.) to grow weak, faint, or limber, 
to be tired, difpirited, or weary of a thing, 
to wither or decay, 
FLA'GELLET (S.) a ſmall, muſical pipe, or 
diminutive flute. 
N or FLA CON (S.] large veſſels to 
contain wine or water for feaſts or other 
publick uſes, as wine in churches for the uſe 


| 


its} FLA'GRANT A.) hot, ing, i 
; ( burning, flaming, 


vifible, notorious, plain, 

mous, wicked. | | 

FLAIL (S.) an inſtrument huſbandmen uſe to 
threſh out their corn. 

FLAIR or FLARE (V.) to burn away waſte- 
fully, like a candle that is blown by the 
wind, whereby the tallow is melted more 
on one fide than the other. 

FLAKE (s.) a broad thin piece, which comes 

off any thing like a ſcale, a flock of ſnow or 

ice ; alſo the pieces into which a cod-fiſh, 
after dreffing, naturally breaks. 

FLA'KY (A,) full of ſcales, or that comes off 

5 —_ thin Joo 

AM (5.) a lie, a fei a an 

idle tale, a put-off, E * * 

FLA'MBEAU (S.) a torch or link” made of 

tow well covered e I 

Sc. to give a large light in t. time to 

coaches, funeral proceſſions, 8 

FLAME (S.) the brighteſt and moſt ſubtile 

part of any burning ſubſtance, that riſes above 

the fuel, and always forms a conical figure. 

FLAME (V.) to blaze or burn with a very 

| lively or ſtrong heat, that is viſible, 
forms a conical figure ; alſo to be exceed- 

ingly agitated with zeal for the proſecution 
or ſucceſs of any thing. 

FLA"'MENS or FLA'MINES (S.) certain 

prieſts among the old Romans, ordained by 

Numa Pomplius, to perſorm divine ſervice to 

Jupiter, Mari, and Romulus g whence the firſt 

was called F/amen Dial, the ſecond Martia- 

ls, and the third Qꝛirinalis j they were choſe 
out of the patricii or noblemen, and were 
in fo great eſteem, that whatever malefac- 
tor could eſcape to them, eſpecially the firſt, 
could not be puniſhed that day ; none but 
married men could be elected into this cflice 

and if his wiſe died he refigned his {acerdotal 

. This 8 allowed a robe of 
te, a rolling chair 3 no body mighe 

fetch fire out of his houſe, unleſs to Par vn 


„ 


ſome facrifice 3 none but a freemen mighe 
Us barb 


* 


| FLA 
- barb him, nor with any otber inſtrument 
_ than ja teiſſats; befices theſe great Fla- 
gens, there were in ſuceceding times, others 
of leſs note; o that at laſt every deity had 
Its patticular Flament. Aber the abolition 
ol kings, the Komans choſe a certain prieſt, 
- whom they preferred before the Flamen Dia- 
Ii, but judged him inferior to the arch- prieſt, 
and called him rex facrorum, The #lamen 
Dial prefided over all the reſt, had his liftor 
or officer, was carried in an ivory chair, and 
Flad in royal robes, If any criminal came 
4 into'his houſe, or caſt himſelt at his feet, be 
had power to pardon and deliver him out of 
the hands of juſtice; It was he bleſſed the 
arms, and officiated in chief, but had no ci- 
vil office,, that he might devote all his time 
to the worſhip of God; his cap was made 
ofa white ſheep- ſkin ſacrificed to Jupiter, 
to whom he ſacrificed one every month; he 
_ wore an olive- branch in the top of his cap 
© "He was choſen in a general aſſembly, the 
©* feſt in other afſemblies, who were conſecra- 
ted by this great pontiff, 
*FLAMMYFEROVUS (A.) ſubje& to break out 
into a flame, or eafly ſet on fire, 190 
FLANCH (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordivary, 
Wich is a ſegment of a circular ſuperficies, 
© always burne double, with the convex parts 
_ facing one another. 4% er 
FLANCONA DE (S;) a term in Mar, or 
© Fencing, fignifying to puſh, thruſt, or bear 
- down. or hard upon the flank of a peiſon ot 
army. * 
FLANGE (5.) thoſe de- pieces that are caſt 
on two iron pipes or barrels, to ſcre them 
faſt, or to hang them by. R. 
FLANK. (8. chat Part ef an animal's body, 
where, the ribs ate wanting, and below the 
- Joins,,in an, Army, it is the fide of a bat. 
talion, in contradiſtinction to front and car; 
ſo, to fall. upon the enemy's funk, is to at- 
k them upon the ſide ; in Fortifcation, it 
1s a line drawn from the extremity of the 
face towatd the inſide of the work. 
\FLA'WKARD (S,) he knobs or lamps in the 
ſides of a deer. | | 


— 


FLANKS (S.) a diſeaſe, hurt, maim, Rain, | 


or diſorder in the back of a horſe; alſo a 
pleuretick diſorder, atifing from too much 


00d, 
LAYNE (S.] a thin kind of woollen cloth, 
fed chiefly for womens petticoats, childi en 
blankets, &c. MODE" RES: | 
FAP (S.] a blow, ſtroke, or flap; alſo the 
tim of border of a thing, as of a har; allo 
part of a thing, that lets down with hinges; 
as the <p of a ſhop- counter, &c. | 
Fh Flap, an' infirument or leather ſaſ 
tened to the end of a flick, wherewith 
: + þutchers and vther trades annoyed by flies, 
kill thole inſzAs, a r 
FLAP. VV.) to hang down like a thing that is 
groen limber, or has loſt ics ſtiffneſs ; allo 


it. 4 


FLA 
of the hand, or ſome broad thin ſubſtagce 
as à piece of ſole leather, &. F ; 

FLARE (V.) to waſte ur burn away lavi 
to ſtare boldly in a perſon's face, in order 
to Caſh him out of countenance... - , 

FLASH (S.) a ſudden light of a ſhort eontinu- 
ance, like the blage of gun- powder, in thę 
pan or touch- hole, when a piece is not char. 

ed ; or a light cauſed by the meteor called 
lightening, in the element or ſky ; alſo a 
boaſt, brag, or great pretence made by a 
ſpendihcife, quack, or pretender to more art 
or knowledge than he really has, . 

FLASH (N.) to break out, blaze or. give 
light ;uddenly, hke lightening, gun-pow- 
der, &. a 

FLA/SHINGS (S.) the mean empty boaſtiogs, 
ot an ignorant perſon, the gaudy appatel or 
dreſs of a top, the unſavourineſs or unpleaſant 
reliſh, of bad food, trifling diſcourſe, &c. 

FLA'SHY A.) vain, bragging, boaſting, iool- 
iſh, empty z alſo any thing wateriſh and 
uniavoury. 

FLASK. S.) a thin bottle or glaſs yeſſel to put 
wine in, commonly cloathed with wicker or 
withes, to defend it from blows or cruſhing ; 
in Gunnery, .a {mall horn curiouſly made, to 
put powder. in for thoſe that go a fowling ; 
alſo a bed in the carriage of a piece of ord- 
nance ; in Heraldry, it is an ordinary com- 
poſed by a curved line drawn downwards to 
the baſe point, and always borne double, 

FLA'SKET S.) a large, open, wicker baſket, 
frequently employed to put cloaths in as ſoon 
as waſhed, and ior many other houſhold 
conyveniencles. | | 

FLAT (A.) in ind, dull, infipid, without 
ſpicit 3 alſo liquor when it is dead, and the 
ſpitits inactive; alſo any thing broad, long, 
or extenſive, the ſame with area, plane, or 
ſurface; any thing ſqueezed down, and ſo 
made broad and thin ; allo an even regular 
field, &c. where no hills or dalgs are. 

FLAT (S.) in Arcbiteelure, a ſmall. ornament 

over the door-way of a houſe, to cover and 

ſhizld .ong from the rain 3 a ſort, of a bal- 
cony, or place to put flower-pots on; in 
the Sea+ Language, the ſame with ſhoals, 

= banks, ſh-lyes, &c. a 2 75 

, for thips or boats to go over, {or fear © 
Kalb ; in Mufich, ie is . thus D, 
and imports that che particular note agzinſt 
which it ſtande, is to be played or ſung 
half a note or tone lower than it naturally 
would be, and when put at the beginning 
of a line or ſpace, affects all the notes upon 
that line or. ſpace, &c. by cauſing. them to 
be ſung or played half a note or tone lower 
| —— they, would be, if they were not ſo al- 


FLAT (V.) to ſqueeze down, to exterg in 
area, to make broad and thin 3 tp t ke away 
| . the life, ſpirit, or pleaſure. of liquor, wri- 
ting, or bufineſs, to render it inſipid,. j pu- 
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FLA'TLY (Part.) plainly, downright, po#- 
_ tizely, without mincing or reſerve. 
FLA'TTER (v.) to humour, pleaſe, praiſe, 
or commend a perſon for, or in hat they 
| qught to be diſcouraged, diſpraiſed, hinder- 
ed, or prevented in doing ; to increaſe 2 
ſmall value into an ineſtimable ſum ; to coax, 
wheedle, comply with, and do whatever 
ſeems agreeable or pleafing to another, 
FLA'TTERER (S.) one that commends a 
pesſon or thing more than he ought ; alſo 
one that hides or extenuates faults or actions 
that ſhould be condemned. | 
FLATTERVY (S.) fawning, pleafing, hu- 
m-uring, complying with, and ſoothing 
perſons to their prejudice. a 
FLA'TULENCY, FLATUO/SITY or FLA“ 
TULENTNESS (S.] windineſls, 
FLA TULEN T (A.) windy, any thing that 
cauſes, breeds, or produces wind. 
FLAUNT (V.) to behave haughtily, proudly, 
imperiouſly and foohſhly, to affect a mag1- 
| Kerial air of behaviour, to bluſter, ſtrut, or 


look big. i \ . 
FLA'VQUR (S.) the reliſh that liquor or food 
has, whereby the palate diſtinguiſhes that 
which is excellent from that which is not. 
FLAW (S.) a crack, deficiency, or imperfec- 
tion in a thing, eſpecially applied to the 


breaking off of ſhivers or thin pieces from | 


ious tones. 


ra WV (A.) imperſect, deſeRive, that has 


cracks in it, or ſhivers broke from off it. 
FLAX or LINE S.) a plant with a long, ſlen- 
dier, hollow ſtem, uſually about two foot 
high, whoſe bark confiſts, of fibres or threads, 
which being combed and crefſed, is then fit 
for ſpinning 3 the thread made from” ſuch 


- operations being wove, makes that uſeſul 


commodity called linen, ſome fine, others 
midaling, and others coarſe, | 
FLEA (V.) to ſtrip the ſkin off from any crea- 
ture; and Metapboricaily, to rob, plunder, 
or ſtrip a perſon of his money, goods, or 


reputation. | ; 

FLEA (S.) a ſmall, but very nimble and active 
creature or inſect, that particularly breeds in 
dogs and cats, and are very troubleſome to 
men- in the ſummer time, where they are 
numerous. 

FLEA'BITTEN- COLOUR (s.) the ſpeckldd 
ſkins horſes, dogs, &c. which have a 
white ground, powdered: with darkiſh red 


ſpots. 

FLEAM {S.) an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons 

to launce the gums of young children that 
breed their teeth hardly; and by farriers, to 
bleed horſes. 

FLEDGE (V.) to cover with feathers, like 
birds that are fit for flying; alſo to make up 
a purſe, pack, or proviſion againſt a time of 
difficulty or danger, 

FLEECE S.) ſo much wool as comes ſrom off 
one ſheep z alſo the name of a ram. 


FLEECE (V.) to rob, {trips as ſpoil a perſon 


F LI 

olf what he has, whether money or goods; 

| alſo to cut the wool from off a ſheep's back, 

FLEER (v.) to look in a perſon's fate, laugh- 
ing, or diſdainfully, or in a ſaucy, impudenc, 

| unmannerly way, f 

FLEET (S.) a collection or large number of 
ſhips in company or together; alſo the 
name of a priſon where perſons are commit- 
ted for contempt of the king, or his laws ; 
alſo a priſon of caſe for debtors, — 

FLEET (A.) very "ſwift, any perſan or thing 
that'can run, move, or go a great pace, 

FLEET (V.) to ſkim or take off the cream 
from milk to make butter. | 1 

FLEETING (A.) paffing ſwiſtly, moving 
quick or imperceptibly. 

FLEGM (S.) in Phyfch, is 4 Nlimy excrement 
of the blood, often cauſed or engendered by 
too much nitrous air ; in Chymrfry, it is a 
watry diſt:lled liquor, and oppoſite to ſpiritu- 
ous liquors ; alſo thoſe clouds that appear up- 
on diſtilled waters ; it is uſed by Hippocrates 
for an inflammation ; with ſome, it means 
the diſeaſe in hens called the pip, &c. 

FLE'GMATICE (A.) of a flegmy nature or 
diſpofition, 7 & 

FLE'MINGS (S.) the natives or people of 
Netherlands or Low-Countrict in Flanders,” 

FLE'MISH (A.) the people, cuſtoms, man- 
ners, goods, &c. of the Lot - Countries, or 
Flanders, © 

FLESH (S.) the ſoft, thick, pulpy and bloody 

part of any animal, and is that which lies 
between the outward ſkin and the bones ; 
or it is defined to be that which is eat able, 
both in fruits and animals, | 

FLE'SHLY (Part.) inclinable' to carnal or 
worldly things, particularly the inclinations 
to groſs pleaſures, 

FLE'SHY (A.) that has a large quantity, or 
much fleſh, well fed, bulky ; alſo one given 

or iuclined to pleaſure, | "© 0 

FLE”TCHER (S.) a maker of bows and ar- 
rows, a bufineſs much in requeſt formerly, 
before the invention of guns. 

FLEXIBFLITY or FLE/'XIBLENESS (S.) an 
eafineſs or aptneſs to bend, yield, or com 


ply. | 
FLEXIBLE (A.) that may be bent, that is 
pliable; alſo a perſon of a rational and 
yielding diſpoſition, that may be wrought 
on by entreaty or conviction. 
FLEX'URE (S.) a crooking, bending, or 
bowing. | I 
FLICKER (V.) to flutter like a bird; alſo fo 
ſneer or laugh at a perſon in a ſcornful, ſaucy 
manner, 
FLIGHT (S.) the running or flying away of a 
perſon, bird, or other creature, from a place 
when danger is apprehended, an eſcape or 
getting off; alſo a large number of birds in a 
flock or company; alſo the ſudden rapture bf 
a poet or other perſon, whereby the firength 
of genius is particularly and extraordinarily ' 
ſhewn ; in ArgviteFure, the quantity of ſleps 
- * p b or 


FLY 
er ſtairt that iscontained 
- and another, is fo called. 

FLUMBINESS GC.) weakneſs, thinneſs, ſlight- 

neſs, that is not ſufficiently Riffened. 

FLUMSY- (A.) thin, ber, flight, very 

weak, or of little ſubſtance. 

yay, ſtart back, 
- 


FLINCH (V.) to gi 
fearful, leave off or decline a thing 


m of money at cards, dice 
FLING (S.) a throw at a perſon 


— either a ſlick, &c. or in 


40 his diſcredit. - - as 
FLINT S.) a ſtone, whoſe property it is to 
ſtrike fre very freely upon a piece of Reel. | 
FLINT (.) che hire town of Fliaedire, in 
'.  Nortb-Woles, is bot a ſmall town, and of 
very little note for any thing but an old, rui- 

nous caſtle, and hang privilege of ſending 
one member to parliament z it is very thinly: 

and poorly inhabited, not having fo much 
2 2 market in it ; it is diftant ſrom Longo 
250 computed, and 201 meaſured miles. 
ELVNTSHIRE (S.) is one of the-oorthern 
. counties in Wales, not quite ſo mountainous, 
_ - as ſome others are, interlaced with fertile 
_ walleys, which. afford plenty of corn and pa- 
turage ; and though it yields much honey, yet 
is deſecive of wood and fruits; it is fuffici- 
ently watered, and hath ſeveral iaſe harbours | 
for ſhips to ride and anchor in 3 the moun- 
. . tainous or hilly parts are well furviſhed with 
enines of pit · coal, lead-ore, &c. It is about 
40 miles in circumference, and is computed 
. to have about 3200 houſes ; it is pridcipally 
in the dioceſe of St. Aſapb, tho? port of it is 
in the dioceſe of Chefter; there are 28 pariſhes 
and two market towns in it; it ſends two 
members to pat hament, vis. one for the 
county, and one for the ſhire town. 


INT V (A:) full of, or like to mts; alſo | 


_. of a cruel hard- hearted diſpoſition. 
FLIP (S.) a fort of liquor in great request a- 
. -mong the ſailors, made up of imall beer, 
*, ſugar and brandy. 
'SLVPPANT (A.) nimble-tongued, talkative, 
briſk, airy, merry. 
FLIRT (S.) a banter, joke, or ſudden mo - 


N-ghting ; alſo a ſudden motion of ſhort 
continuance to do ſomething. 
FLITCH- 8.) the name of. the fide of a hog, 
when cured, dried, or made bacon of, 
_ without the head or legs. / 5 
FLI'TTER (s.) a rag or tatter, a thing man- 
gled or tet to pieces. 


between one land- 


, pro 
FLOA'TING (S.) with the Farmers, is the 
letting or ruſhing in of water upon a mea- 


upon the ſurface of the water, accord. 
its motion, or 
that aQts in a 


Types 
b 
1 
: 
I 
; 


Tt 


2 


i 


goats, geeſe, 
FLOCK (V.) to aſſemble 


5 run, or come toge- 


FLOOD (V.) to run over in great abundance; 
a term uſed in M:dwrfry, for a woman that 
has too great a quantity of the menſes, or 
that in child- birth expend nature too freely, 
by an extrao"dinary flux of blood. 
FLOOK, FLOUK or FLUKE ($.) the beard- 
ed end of an anchor, fiſh- hook, t. made 


: 


bearded and crooked on purpoſe to hold faſt, 

FLOOR (S.) the plain ares or ſurface of 
room, whether natural of earth, or artifici: 
of wood, ſtone, & c. 

FLOOR (V.) to lay or make the plain area or 
ſurface of a room ſmooth, level or even; alſo 

to cover it with boards, ſtone, brick, &c. 

FLORA (S.) the imaginary goddeſvof flowers; 
ſome ſay ſhe was a famous courteſon, that by 
her infamous praQtices got a great deal of 
Wealth, and left it to the Roman ſtate, to 
celebrate her birth day with plays, & c. who 
to take off the odium, called her the godde(s 


FLITTING (S.) moving, fi or going 
from one place to another. On bs 71 


of the gardens or flowers ; ſhe is painted in 
a rarment of divers colours, with a Farbe 
of flowers, FLO» 
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Fe Ras * of — and obſerved 
the four laſt days 

; ay, at * 


- 


. pates, #5. 409 erde,, ate upon rope 
at * f La 
ed ſe, a city of 1 . by 


mes, according to the place where, and metal 


_ land are worth about two and twenty pence 


if - penny ſterling ; thoſe of Genoa, Tc. a- 

ut eight pence farthing ſterling 5 pieces of 
three florin are called ducatoons: As a mo- 
ney-account, the florin is uſed by the Lalian, 


Dutch and German merchants and bankers in 


keeping their books, and ma out their 
accompts, but variouſly * ſubdi vi · 
ded ; formerly in Erg/and, there were gold 
coins that were Porins, © 
FLO RENTINE (S pecyliar ſort of tart 
o called; alſo a native orinhabitant of File- 
rence in Italy x; alſo 4 peculiar fort of mar 
ble, the yeins of which have a natural re- 
ſemblance to houſes, buildings, &c. by ſome 
called landſcape marble, - rt. 
FLO RID (A.) any thing in its prime, beauty, 
or ſplendor; alſo a thing curiouſly orna- 
mented, a ſpeech full of rhetorick, a very 
eloquent oration or perſon. 
FLO'RIDNESS (S.) eloquence, a ready and 
* beautiful mannerof expreſſimg one's thoughts, 
either by word or writing. | 
FLORIST (S.) a perſon {killed or delighting 
in the ſtudy, cultivation, and nature of all 
forts of flowers. | 
FLO'TA or FLOTTLLA (S.) the plate. fleet, 
_ _ which the Sponiards fend annually to ſome 
parts of the W:f- Indie, 
FLO/TAGES {S$.) what ſwims or floats gloſely 
upon the ſurface of the fea, or navigable 


rivers, x 3) tes bees 


FLO'TSON 
' as are loſt by ſhipwreck, and that ſwim 


the ſurface of the waters, which by 
the commiſſion vf the lord high admiral are 


given to hm. 
into the wa- 


FLOUNCE (v.) to ruſh or jv 
der as it were by ſome ſudden impulſe ; to go 
un abruptly out of company, and expreſſ. 


— 


ee of ene. 


| mingled, or ſprinkled with flowers, parti- 


F LU 
both 


a 


Actions; alſo to ſpeak or behave havgh 


FLOU"NDER (S.) an excellent, pleaſant and 
valuable ſmall flat fiſh. 

FLOU”"NDERING ($.) the rufiling noiſe a 

makes by falling. | 

FLOURISH (S.) a curious ornament in ine 

| writing or diſcourſe ; allo 4 vaunting, boaſt- 

a or out-braving ; in Mut, a wild ſort 

overture, to try whether the inſtrument 

is, or to bring the voice in tune, and to 

bring the hand into a proper poſition for the 

| key of the compoſition, then going to be 
played or N. 

FLOURISH (V.) to live in plenty und eſteem; 
to thrive, or grow rich; to become fruit- 
ful, or grow ripe j in the art of , it 
is to make great letters, knots, figures, &. 
by a ready, eaſy, and ſwift motion of the 
hand, to ſet off and adorn the writing ; alſo 
a curious ſort of needle-work done upon 
fine muſlin, &c, In War, it is the graceful 
manner of diſplaying the colours, which the 

| enfigns or ſtandard bearers make uſe of upon 

extraordinary occafions ; alſo to brag, boaſt, 
or pretend to a great deal more than a perſon 
is able to do; alſo" to run over the ſeveral 
| keys, ſtrings, &c. of s muſical inſtrument, 

before the beginning of a grand performance, 
| to ſee _ are in —_ 

and to put the hand in a proper pofition 

FLOUT (v.) to mock, deſpiſe, jeer, or make 

me at a perſon or thing. 

FLOU'TING (S.) ſpeaking ſcornfully, proud- 
ly, or diſdainfully 3 to ſhew one's reſent- 
ment by diſreſpectſul words. 

FLOW (V.) to come upon a perſon or thing 
greatly or haſtily, like the mation of water 
when the tide is coming in. | 

FLOWN or FLED (A.) run, gone, or flew 
away, made its eſcape, or got off, | 

FLOWER (S.) chat part of a plant, which 

| contains the organs of generation, or thoſe 
proper for the propagation of its kind; and 

rain ot Fruit, is that which the 
corn, produce, or ſeed, 

FLOWER V.) to produce or bring forth 
flowers or bloſſoms like fruit- trees; to (mile, 
_—_ or be briſk and lively like bottled 

ink, 

FLO*'WERED (A.) ornamented, adorned, 


cularly ſpoken of filks wove with variety of 
colours and flowers. | 
FLUCTUATE (V.) to ſwim or move upon 
the ſurface of the waters all manner of ways; 
alſo. to waver in opinion, to be unſettled in 
— "x and reſolution, relating to any 
thing. | 
FLUCTUATING (A.] wavering, unſettled, 
ms 0 woe 2 ſwunmiog back- 


irreſol 
wards forwards, 


* 


. 


—— — 


n (.) the ſoft or downy hair of a rabbet 


? CRE ut ry On, 
* 
* 
* 


pj. U 


or being undetermined. 


bes feathers of a fow), &c. alſo the paſſage © 
© # chimney thro* Which the Imoak afcends 


_ and evaporates. OY 
FLUENCY or FLU'ENTNESS (S.) readi- 
" 2300. (ponkng or writing pertinentiy upon 
de er 
H NT. A.) eloquent, ready or prepared 
+  » £9, ſpeak or write upon avy ſubject at any 
. FIWVID (A.) ready, or exfily flowing, like, 
Water, from whence all bodies that natu- 
© rally have, or artificially are brought to ſuch, 
à coaſiſtence and property, are called flud 
© bodies, as wine, oil, metals in flux, &c. | 
© FLUVDITY, or | FL IDNESS, (s.) the pro- 
perty or indlination of moving or flowing 
.... - eaſily, like water, that any body has natu+ 
" rally, or may be reduced to artificially, , 
. FLUMMERY (S.) a cooling conſiſtence, of 
— ſort ol paſte or jelly made by the boiling up 
— of oatmeal and water together. W 
Ho (S. a flux, courſe, current, | 
_ Rream, particplarly the ſtate of a meralli 
„er other body, that before was hard and ſo- 
Lak is, but now by fufon reduced into a ſtate 
- of fluidity, . we I 
*FLUO'RES (S.) among the Miners, a ſort of 
* _ Tpar, ſoft and tranſparent. .._ OPS : 
© FLURT or FLIRT (V.) to throw or ſprinkle 
Water about with one's fingers, a bruſh, wo, 
2 URT 5 a hoe, a ſorry wench, Ac. 
USH (S.) at Cribbage, and other games 
upon the cards, is when the whole number 
2 » or otherwiſe, according to the law of 
" the game, is all of one ſort or ſuit ; alſo a 
Plush or red colour arifing in the counte- 
+" nance upon hearing immodeſt words, 47 
and ſometimes occafioned by an internal di 
eder ; alſo great plenty of money, wares, 
trace, & e Þ1 
. FLUSH (v.) to bluſh, or grow red in the ſace 
©. all of a ſudden; to pour in or overload, to 
” have too great a plenty of money, &c. alſo 
_ © ty elevate a perſon's mind with good news, 


14 - 


© " preat praiſes or expectations, &c, | 


 FLU'STERED (A.] put into diſorder, fright- | 


©" ened, ſomewhat intoxicated with liquor. 

+ FLUTE (S.) a wind- muſical inſtrument very 
much in uſe, of which there are various 
ſorts, 8 concert flute, octave flute, German 

e, Se, | 

Furt (V.) in ArchiteFure, is to channel or 

cut into a fet number of hollows, with a 

mall fillet between each, the columns of 

the richer orders, to render them fill more 

beautiful. 


' FLUTINGS (5.) the channgl, hollows, or 
4 


gutters cut in a column. 
FLU'TTER (V.) to dy about * 
make a noiſe or buſtle, ta do a thing im- 


481 


mötrp riot g) warering, Boating, [LUX Is.) the regular and periodical coming 


in of the tide, or the motion of any thing 
in a fluid condition ; in Phyfich, it is an ex- 
traordinary iſſue or evacuation of ſome hu- 
mour, and according to their ſeats are vari- 
| ouſly. denominated, as a flux of the belly, 
nterine un, falival Sox, Cc. in | 

AI, it is the reducing metals, that by nature 
are hard and ſolid, to a condition of flowing, 
and then it is ſaid to be in a flux, for which 
; purpoſe various powders or preparations are 
made. uſe. of, as powder of antimony is an 

| approved one, to- facilitate the ready melt. 
ing iron or ſteel, &c. 

FLU'XIBLE (A.] any thing that can be redu- 
ced to the ſtate of flowing or running, by 
beat or fire, &c. f 

FLU/XIONS (S.) in PH, is a ſudden col- 
leQtion of morbid. matter in any part of the 

body; alſo a particular arithmetick, or ana- 
lyſis of infinitely. ſmall; variable quantities; 
or the method of finding an infinitely ſmall 
quantity, Which being taken an infinite 
number of times, becomes equal to a given 
quantity. es | 

FLY (V.] to move thro? the air by the affiſ. 
tance of wings, like birds; alſo to make 
haſte, to run, move, or go ſwiftly. 

FLY S.) ani ſo called; alſo the regyla- 

ting inſtrument of a jack, clock, &c. that 
keeps the whole machine in due order; alſo 
the name of that 2 of a mariner's com- 
paſs, upon which the 32 points of the wind 
are wrote down ; alſo the name of a large 

boat or veſſel with a broad bow, uſed * 
coaſting trade; alſo the name of a light cloſe- 
bodied coat much in fafhion at this time. 

FLY'/ERS ([$.) in rchireBure, ſuch ſtairs as 
go ſtraight, and do not wind round, and 
whoſe ſteps are quadrangular. | 

FLY'ING (S.) moving thro* the air by 
help of wings ; going from place to place in 

2 ſwilt or expeditious manner, 

Flying Bridges, in Fortification, are made 
of two ſmall bridges laid one upon the o- 
ther ; ſo that the uppermoſt is moved for- 
ward by the help of ropes and pullies, till 

te end is joined to the deſigned place. 

Flying Camp, a ſmall part of ap army, 
both horſe and foot, that continually keep 
the field, making divers motions to prevent 
the incurſions of the enemy. 

Flying Pinion, is that part of a clock that 
has a fly or fan to gather air, and ſo to 
bridle the rapidity of its motion, when the 
weight deſcends in the ſtriking part. 

FOAM or FOME, (S.) the white ſcum, froth 

or ſurge of the {ca ; the froth or ſpittle of a 
— boar, & g. rais d by hard running, &c. 

FOAM (V.) to be vaſtly enraged, angry, or 
mad, fo that the ſpittle is as it were dried 

up, and comes out of the mouth involun- 
tarily, like a wild boar that js cloſely huvted, 
and wounded ; alſo to riſe in froth or, white 
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peerſectiy, md ag Weis in a hurry, fight, 


ſcyap, like q turbulent of diftyrbed a. 705 
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rob (vg to put off with an excuſe; to zoll, 
decei ve ot cheat. f f 


FOB (s.) a ſmall pocket, uſually made in the 
waiſt-band of mens breeches to put watches, 
gold, or other valuables in, privately or ſe · 
parately 3 alſo a trick, put- off, cheat, &c. 

FO'CAGE (S.) a tax or duty called hearth- 
money, chimney- money, or fire- money, be 
ing a certain ſum levied upon every houſe, 


according to the number of fires or chim. 


nies that were io it, | wa 
FO/CUS (s.) in Geometry and the Convek Sec- 

fions, is the point in the circle, parabola, el. 

liphs,, and hyperbola, wherein the rays re- 


| fleted from all the parts of theſe curves do 


concur and meet, 

FO/DDER (S.) any fort of proviſion or food 
for cattle ; alſo the name of a quantity of 
lead, which in divers places is of divers| 
weights, as in Loaden it is 19 hundred and 43 
at Newcafile 31 hundred, in Derbyſhire 24 
hundredy ſometimes ' more, ſometimes leſs, 
according to the cuſtom of the ſeveral liber- 
ties where it is melted or made. 

FO DDER (V.) to provide ſtraw, hay, oats 
&c, for cattle to lie on, and eat of. 
FOE (S.) an enemy, one who endeavours to 

hurt or deſtroy another. 

FOE'DERAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
covenant, article, or agreement, | 
FOE'TOR (S.) a Rink or unpleaſant ſmell, 
for which reaſon the phyſicians give this 

name to a ſtinking breath. 

FOE'TUS (S.] the young of any thing in the 
womb, after all its parts are perſected or 
formed, but generally reſtrained to the hu- 

man ſpecies. 

FOG (S.] a thick miſt, or gathering together 
of vapours in the air, ſo that things at » 
ſmall diſtance cannot be diſtinctly perceived. 

FO'GGY (A.) obſcure, dark, thick weather; 
alſo unſettled, thick, unrefined ale, &c. 

FOH (Part.) oh naſty, filthy, or good-for- 
nothing perſon or thing. 

FOIVBLE (S.) the natural weakneſs or inclina- 
tion of a perſon in liking or preferring one 
perſon or thing very folicitoutly before ano- 
ther, without juſt reaſon, | 

FOIL (S.) a blunt, or inſtrument to-learn the 
att of ſmall ſword or fencing with; alſo any 
thing that ſets off, ornaments, or makes an- 
other thing look better; alſo what is put on 
the back fide of looking - glaſſes to make 
them reflect, or at the bottoms of cryſtals, 
&c. in rings, to make them reſemble preci · 
ous ſtones ; alſo a ſort of baſtard throw; or 
half fall in wreſtling. 

FOIL (V.) to put in diſorder, to trouble, vex, 
or confule ; to conquer or overcome; al(o to 
ornament, embellſh, or ſet off to the beſt 
advantage, 

FOrLING (S.) the putting ſomething under 
real or factitious ſtones or jewels, to render 
them the more beautiful ; alſo the diſorder. 


* . 


FOM 
cc. alſo the imperſect traces or marks of 
£ _ feet upon the graſs, that are featcely 
viſible, _ | g | 

FOIN' (V.) in Fencing, is to make.a paſt o 
thruſt at a perſon, E 

FOINES (S.) the furs or ſkins of weaſels, 


rets, &c, | M4 1 
FOISTF (v.) to infert, forge, | pr put in, apart, 
| fentence, word, &c. into a or - writing 


furreptitiouſty, with an evil intent, to make 
it paſs as genuine, f 1 
FOLD (S.) a place to collect or put ſheep in, 
to preſerve them from the weather, wild 
beafts, &c. alſo the doubling up, or plaiting - 
of a garment, particularly in the Qcirts of 
mens u chats. | . 
FOLD v.) to collect ſheep together in an in- 
— yas to fodder them, &. alſo to 
it or double up 2 garment, piece of 
or other — 5 r 
FO'LDAGE (S.) a right or liberty of 
or collecting ſheep-together in a field, &c, 
— FOAL (S.) the young colt of a mare, 
| als, Ec. | 
FOLE (V.) to bring forth young colts. : 
FO'LIAGE (S.) in Pointing, Carving, @c, or- 
namental work, repreſenting leaves or flow- 
ers; alſo a cluſter or afſemblage of branches, 
leaves, flowers, &c. 
FO'LIATING (S.) ſpreading or fiicking a 
- compoſition of proper matter upon the back 
of looking-glafſes, to make them tetlect the 
images that ſtand before them. L 
FO'LIO (S.) properly fignifies a leaf, tho* very 
frequently it is confounded with page 3 in 
| Merchants Ledgers, the-double face, or right 
anch left hand opening of the book, is num- 
bered both alike ; it is a term ufed alſo by 
| Bookſellers, for ſuch paper or volumes as i 
printed in whole ſheets, one page of which 
is one fide of an half-ſheetof any ſiae hat- 
ever, 
FOLK (S.) the ſame with people or inhabitants 
of any place or nation, 
FO/LKINGHAM (S.) in Lincolafbire, though i 
is fituate very pleaſantly upon a riſing ground, 
in a very healthful air, and ſupplied with ſe- 
veral extsaordinary good ſprings, yet it is a 
town of very ſmall trade, and has a little 
market weekly on Thurſday ;z diſtant from 
Logdon $87 computed, and 102 meaſured mites. 
FO'LESTONE (S.) a maritime town in Kent, 
very ancient, and now a member of the port 
of is incorporated by the name of a 
mayor, jurats, and commonalty; its market 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
62 computed, and 69 meaſured miles. 
FOLLOW (V.) to go after, imitate, or en- 
deavour to do, or be like a perſon or thing 
ae whit is the conſequence or deduction 
or from a propofinon. : 
FOLLY (S.) any fort of weaknefs, fooliſh- 
neſs, imperſection, or irregularity. 
FOME'NT{V.) to.breed, nouriſh, encourage, 


ing, conquering, or ovcopowering a perſon, 


| orabet a quarre), difturbance or diſagreementʒ 
5 : | 41 # $3453} 3b | ado 


do ahate the ſwelling, 
FOMENTA'TION (.) © defi is of two 
kinds, viz. the hquid, or bathing the whole 
body, or ſome part with warm 
of herbs, &c. the dry, which is 
by ſtuffing bags 


periormed 
full of herbs, Ec. which be · 
8 


— — 
leg. back, &c. 

FOOD 8.) any thing that is fit for viuals or 
ſuſtenance, and ſometimes it includes drink · 
Abtes, an well av 6atables, 

FOOL (V.) n to de- 


one who acts contrary to that ſenſe and rea- 
fon he is endowed with 3 the ancients repre: | 


ſented a foo! by a 
FOO'LERY (s.) childiſh, wanton, filly or un- 
juſtiable words or actions. 
_ FOOL-HA*RDY (A.) raſh, inconfiderate, un- 
reaſonable, &c. 


17007 (S.) that member of the body we walk 
upon; alſo the bottom of - ladder, hill, 
mountain, &c. alſo a ell known meaſure, 
confiſting of twelve inches 3 in Poetry, a foo: 
i ſometimes two, three, or more ſyllables, 
called a ſpondee, dactyl, &c. 
FOO'T. BOY (S) a le, boy, or young perſon 
not yet arrived to the age and ſtature of a 


wait at table, &c. 
oO T. HOOKS or -FU'TTOCKS (s. ) the 
compaſſing timbers which give the breadrh 
and bearing to a ſhip. 
FOO/TING (s.) an entrance to or beginning 
of a thing ; alſo when a perſon has got or 
made ſome confiderable advances in a thing, 
de 1 ſaid to have got good foorrng, 
FOO'TMAN. (S.] a men ſervant that is to 
"OY of errands, to attend or wait upon 


ines | to be ready — — 


r errands, clean knives, 


0 
or riding 


— &c. they ſhall be appointed 2 
y perſon that travels or goes on qa 
FO0/TMANSHIP ($.) the performance, qua- 


walker 
2 2 


of a footmen. 
FOO'TMAN's MAUN D (.) in the Canting 
Language, is an artifidial fore, — 


gars make upon their arms, legs, Kc. 


| FOOT- PACE S.) a term in Archicacture, for 


the broad place or ſpace that is put in a flizht 
of ſtairs, for the more commodious going up 
and down ; alſo a mat, cloth er other cover- 
ing ſpread upon a chair or bed of ſtate ; alſo 
the common rate of motion that a perſon or 
travelier goes or walks when on foot, and 
neither on horſeback, nor in a carriage. 
FOO/T-PAD (S.] a rogue or thief that walks 
on foot, and robs perſons that are travelling 
the roads, or walking the ftreets, 
FOO/T-STEP (s.) the mark, tract, or im. 
preffion made by the ſoot in the clay, ſand, 
&c, alſo any remains or traces left of a 
thing, whereby it might be or found 
out what the thing was z alſo a ſmall rifing 
to get up into a coach, c. or any thing to 
reſt the foot on. 
For (8.) a whimſical, ſooliſh, empty fellow, 
one that is wholly t ken up about modes and 


\ 


faſhions in dreſs, and by the effeminateneſs 

of his behaviour, comes nearer to a woman 

than a man. 

FO/PPERY (S.) fooliſhneſs, extravagant gaiety 

in dreſs, fantaſtical effeminateneſs, wanton- 

neſs, &. 

FOR (Part.) a word uſed to ſhew why a thing 

is or is not to be done; alſo a word of ge- 

gation, or letting a thing alone, uſed in the 
compoſition of other words, , forbear, for- 
give, forſ, ake, &c, 

dall 9 to collect, get, or provide 

ſood, c. 

FO'RAGE (S.) provificn for horſes, ſuch a1 
corn, hay, ſtraw, &c. 

FO'RAGER (8 he that goes to ſeek, buy, ot 
provide necefſaries for horſes. 

FORBEA'R (V.) to let alone, leave off, dil 
continue, 

FORBE'ARANCE (S.) the diſcontinuing, 
leaving off, or letting a thing alone z alſo the 
premium for the uſe of a ſum of money, 
- called for bearance money. 

FORBUD (v.) to order a perſon not to do a 
thingz to countermand orders that were 
given before, &c.- 

FORCE (.) compulſion, 5 

right, Rrength ; in a Law Senſe, it 


perſon's houſe, by breaking open 
&c. in Mechanicks, it is the ſame thing with 
wer, and means fo much impetus, or aft- 
— appiebecR, whether 
weight, ſtrength of men, horſes, water, e 


| 


or miſtreſs when they go abroad, 
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TE TS B UA 


R ; 


EPS 

hold dead, proud 
in order to cut it off from the found part. 

FO'RCERS (.) an int: ument uſed to pull out 
teeth. 


FORCES (s.) the troops or armies of any na- 


__ tion or 

FO'RCBBLE (A.) powerful, ſtrong, prevail- 

' ing, undeniable z in Low, it is either the vio- 

| lent entering into a houſe, &. or the like 
maintaining or keeping poſſeſſion againſt a 
lawful power. 

FO'RCIBLENESS 2 — "<p 
or a ſtrong compelling, ot forcing N 
ORD (s.) a part of a river that is eaſily paſſ- 

able, by reaſon of its ſhallowneſs. i 
FORD (V.) to paſs or go over a river or other 
water on foot, to wade through or croſs, 
FO'RDABLE (A.) a river, &. that is ſhallow 

or paſſable, whoſe waters may be waded or 
walked through or over. 
FO'RDABLENESS (S.) the poffibility or ca - 


thing againſta perſon's wiltor inclination, c. 
FO'R y 
up or 


pableneſs of a river's being gone over eaſily, | 


or without da of drowning. 
FOR E- APPOFNT (V.) to ordaim or appoint 
before a thing comes to pals, 


FORE-A'RM (V.) to tell, prepare, or make 


a perſon ready againſt what may hereafter 
come to paſs. * 

TORE BODE (V.) to propheſy or foretel, to 
imagine, think, or ſurmiſe what ſhall come 

to paſs ; to be ominous, = 

FO'RE- BOLTS (S.) iron pins made with an 
eye at each end, into which an iron forelock, 
or key is driven, to prevent its ſtarting, par- 


ticularly uſed in Ship. building, to keep the 


timbers ficm. 


FO'RECAST (S.) contrivance, or well con- lord 
FORE-JU DGE (V.) to Judge or ſentence 


ſulting or thinking upon a thing before it is 
undertaken? 

FORECA'ST (V.) to confider well upon 2 
matter, and project the manner of doing it 
before it be put in execution. a 

FO'RE-CASTLE (S.) in a Ship, that part or 
place where the foremaſt ſtands. 

FORE-CLO'SE (V.) a Low term, fignifying 
to bar, exclude, ſhut out, or prevent per- 
ſons otherwiſe entitled to claim, from 
enjoying an eſtate for ever, 

FORE. CLO'SED (A.) prevented, barred, hin- 
derec, ſhut out, or excluded beſote · hand. 

FO'RE-COURSE (S.) the ſore ſail of a ſhip. 

FO'/RE-DOOR (S.) the door in the principal 
front of a houſe, next the ſtreet, road, &c. 

FORE.FA'THERS (S.) predeceffors, thoſe 


; 


FORE. KN1'GHT (s.) apiece 


FOR 

inhabitants of the ſame nation or kingdone, 

or elie for the originals of a particular family. 
FORE- FINGER (s.) that which is next to 
FORE. FOOT 66.) in Quadrupeds, that foot 
| | in , 

or leg next the head; alſo a See term uſed 

when one ſhip lies or falls acroſs another. 
rar 8.) the face, or outfide of 

any thing. 
FOREGOQ' V.) to decline, let alone, give up, 
deſiſt from, quit all right or claim to; alſo 

to out-do or go, to leave behind, or go be- 

yand, to excel, 


FORE-GO'ERS (S.) harbingers or — op 
who go before the = in his progreſs, 


FO'REHEAD (S.) the upper part of the face, 
or that from the eye- brows to the tap ofthe 


FO'REICN (A.) any thing that comes fron 

another kingdom or dominion ; alſo what- 
over digreſſes or departs from the queſtion or 
matter in hand ; in Low, it is uſed in divers 
ſenſes, as for an anſwer that is not triable in 
the county where it is made, or for at at- 
tachment of a forcigner*s found within 
the liberty of a city, . in the hands of 
ſome third perſon, for the (atisfaftion of a 


> citizen or freeman, to whom the foreigner 
| oweth money; ſo any thing that is triable in 


another county, is called foreign matter. 

Foreign Oppoſer or Appoſer, is an officer 
in the Exchequer, to whom all ſheriffs os 
bailiffs do repair to be appoſed by him of their 
cen wax, after they are a of their 
out of the Pipe-office ; his bufineſs is 
to examine the ſheriffs eftreats with the 
record, and to aſk the ſheriff what he has to- 
ſay to every particular furs therein. 

Foreign Plea, is refuſing the judge 28 in- 

ent, becauſe the matter in hand w 
not within his precinct. 

Foreign Service, is that whereby a mean 
lord holdeth of another, without the compa s 
of his own fee, or that which a tenant 
formeth, either to his own lord, or to the 


before. hand. 


FORE- JU'DGED (A.) is whenthe officer of 


any court is baniſh'd or expelled for ſome of= 
ſence, or for non- appearance to a bill filed 


againſt him. 

of wood in the 
ſhape of a man's head, faſt boked to the 
beams upon the ſecond deck of a ſhip. 


FORE-LOCKS (S.) ſuch part of a head of 


hair as bangs down on the fore-part of the 
head; and in a Sbip, are ſmall flat wedges, 
put into the ends of belts to keep them from 
ſtarting out of the holes, ſometimercalled key: 
FORE-KNO'W (v.) to know that ſuch a thing 
or event will come to paſs, before it actually 


that lived a great while ago; and is taken 
both in a general and particular ſenſe for the 


— 


does. 
FORE-ENOQW'LECCE (s.)“ the —_— 
8 ; t 


FOR | 
Ant any thing will be before it actually is. 
FORELAND or -FO'RENESS (S.) in Navi- 
gation, a point of land running or jutting 
out into the ſex in Fortifcation, it is a (mall 
pace of ground between the wall of a place 

and the moat. | 


FO'RELOIN (S.) in Hunting, is when a hound 
goidg befote the reft of the cry meets the 
chace and goes away with it. : 

FOREMAN (S.) in Jaries, is the prefident or 

chief man, that brings in, and delivers the 

_ verdict, . in Trade, it is the principal 
workman ſet over the others, both to direct 

- and govern them. 
FO'RE-MAST (S.) is a large round tree or 
piece of timber, put to, or fixed in the fore- 
part of a ſhip, on which the fore-ſail and 
 fore-top-maſt ſail. yards are carried, uſually 
divided into three parts or diſtinctions, wiz, 

.: the fore-maſt, which.io the whols taken to- 
"gether ; the fore-top-maſt, which is half the 

- of the whole ; and the fore - top · gal - 
 Hant-maſt, which is half the fore-top- maſt, 
or a quarter of the whole, 0 

FO'REMOST. (A.) in the front of a battle, 
or beginning of an affair; the firſt, head, 
chief, ring - leader, &c. in any buſineſs, 

FO/RENOON (S.) the firſt or beginning part 

of the day, any time before noon, or twelve 
o' clock. | | 5 


FORE-ORDAIN (V.) to appoint or deter- 
mine before-hand. - f 
FO'RE-PART (S.) the principal front of a 


houſe, building, &c. 'the firſt or beginning | 


part of any thing. 
RE-PRI'ZE (V.) in Law, to except ſome- 
ing out of a conveyance. X 
FORE-RU'NNER (8.) a meſſenger, &c. that 


comes to apprize perſons that ſome other ex- 
perſon or thing will ſhortly-come, | 


traordinary 
FORE-SHE'W (V.) to fignify, declare, pre- 
dif, or tell before-hand. 
FO/RE- SAIL (S.) that fail that belongs, or is 
- (iced to the fore-maſt. | 


FO'RE-SAY or FO'R-SAY (v.) to recal, un- 


do, renounce, or countermand. 


FORE SEE! (v.) to ſee or know before-hand, | 


to foretel, prognoſticate, or predict. 
FORE-sHORTEN (V.) a term in Painting, 

importing the perſpective repreſentation ot 
a thing. 


FO'RE-SIGHT'(S.) the knowledge a perſon | 


has of the conſequence of certain actions, 
acquired by comparing and confidering the 
nature and of them together. 
FO'RE SKIN (8) the ſkin that covers the top 
or head of a man's yard, cemmonly called 
the prepuce, and is what is partly cut off by 
thoſe that uſe circumciſion. 
FOREST (S.) a large parcel or tract of ground 
covered with trees, anciently ſo large as to 
de bo days journey, as was the Hercinian fo- 
- reſt; the Ancients adored forefls, imagining a 
great part of their gods refided there ; trom 


CO— 
- 


* * 
FOR 

the plece,inſpiring well-menning, and giving 

opportunity to defigning men, moſt of the 

ſuperſtition that is, and has been in the 


us, that the Heathens and idotatrous Fews 
retired to ſuch places to ſacrifice to their falſe 
deities ; in a Law Senſe, it is defined to be 
certain territory of woody grounds, and fruit. 
fut paſture, privileged for wild beafts, and 
fowls of foreft, chaſe, and warren to reſt and 
abide in, under the ſafe protection of the king, 
for his delight, meered and bounded with un- 
moveable bounds, marks, meers ; and boun- 
daries, known either by matter of record, or 
preſcription, repleniſhed with wild beaſts of 
venary or chaſe, and with great coverts of 
vert, for ſuccour of the (aid beaſts, for pre- 
ſervation and continuation of which place, 
with the vert and veniſon, there are certain 
peculiar laws, privileges and officers ; 28 1. 
No perſon can poſſeſs a foreft but the king. 
2. None can act in the courts appointed but 
by the king's commiſſion, 3. None but the 
king*s officers'can do any thing relating to 4 
foreſt. The way of making a foreft is thus; 
certain commiſſioners, appointed under the 
great feal, view the ground intended, and 
fence it round; this being reported in chan- 
cry, the King cauſes it to be proclaimed 
| throughout the county where the land lies, 
that it is a re, and from that time to be 
governed by the laws of a foreff,-and pro- 
hibits all perſons to hunt therein without his 

leave: There are in England 68 forefts, 13 

chaſes, and upwards of 780 parks. | 

 FO'RE-STAFF or CRO'SS-STAFF (S.) an 
inſtrument formerly much uſed at fea, to 
make ob'ervation of the ſun, moon, or ſtars, 
with the face towards the object, but now 
grown almoſt out of uſe. 

FORE.STA'LL (V.) to prevent or anticipete 
a perſon or thing, and commonly meang 
buying up cattle, corn, &c, before it comes 
to the market, and thereby engroſſing it or 

N them into ſew hands, in order to enhance 
the price, and impoſe upon the publick, a 

crime againſt which there are ſevere laws, 
tho* ſeldom executed, 

FORE-STA/LLER (S.) a monopolizer, or en- 
groſſer of a commodity, a buyer up of a 
manufacture, &c, before it comes to mar- 
ket ; in Hunting, one that plants himſelf in 
order to ſtop the deer that are broke out of 
the foreft. 

FO'RESTER (S.) an officer appointed by the 
king's letters patent to walk the foreſt, and 
watch the vert and veniſon, and to attaint 
and preſent all perſons committing offences 
within his walk, 

FO'RE- TEETH ü (S.) the broad, flat teeth in 
the front of a perſon's mouth. 

FORE-TELL (V.) to predi& or tell that 
ſomething will come to paſs a great while 
before it happens. | 


N 


hence, and the natural gloom and filence of 


FORE-THOUGHT"(9:) a ſedate conſiders 


world, took its riſe; the ſcripture acquainting 


% 
n * 


— * 
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FOR 
tion upon the conſequences that will follow 


þ 


FOR 


we eat, and when made larger have com- 


from particular things, or actions. monly ſome appellation added to it to diſtin- 
FO/RE-TASTE (.) a taſting, perceiving, or] guiſh it, ſuch as l/h. ford, dung: ford, Se. 
knowing things before-hand. FO'RKED (A.) any thing made or growing 


FO/RE-TOP (s.) the front of a perriwig, &c. 
FORE- WARN (9) w caution, or warn a 
perſon before a thing happens. f 
FO/RFEIT (V.) to do an act for which a per- 
ſon muſt pay a fine or mulct ; alſo to loſe a 


privilege or poſſeſſion that was before en- 
7054 


Joy 0. | 

FORFEIT (S.) a fine, mulct, or penalty paid 
or become due upon the doing or omitting 
ſomething. 

FO/RFEITABLE (A.) that is liable to be pu- 
niſhed by fine, mul, or loſs of the thing 
itſelf. 

FO'RFEITURE (S.) the a& of doing or omit- 
ting ſomething liable to a fine, mulct, loſs of 
privilege, &c. alſo the thing or fine itſelf ſo 
forfeited ; among the d Romans, for feiture: 
fell to the emperor's Exchequer, by a law 
made in the reign of Aug Ceſar, to aug 
meat the publick revenue, It contained, 
7, That all perſons who lived fingle ſhould 
be incapable of receiving any legacy, pro- 


with prongs or diviſions in it like a fork, fo 
the heads of deer, and all other cattle with 
two horns or branches, | 

FORLO RN (A.) . diſmal, frightful, afflicted, 
miſerable, comfortleſs, diſtreſſed, alone, help- 
leſs, deſpairing ; in War, thoſe ſoldiers that 
are ſent upon ſome dangerous enterprize, or 
that make the firſt onſet in a battle, &c. are 
called the for /orn- hope. 

FORLO/RNNESS S.) the unhappy condition 
of widows, orphans, or others that have 
loſt their comfort and ſupport, and are with= 
but friends or relief. 

FORM (s.) the method, manner, ſhape of 
animals, flowers, fruits, &c, or way of do- 
ing things ; alſo ſo much as a printer com- 
poſes to be worked off at a time, which is 
commonly one face or fide of a ſheet; in 
Hunting, it is the ſeat of a hare ; in Schools, 
it is the (eat or bench the ſcholars fit on, and 
ſometimes it is the degree of learning that a 
number of lads are in or about; and in a 


| 
| 
| 
| vided they did not mary within the time aſ- | Phyſical Senſe, it is the reſult of matter and 
; figned by the law in which caſe, whatever motion guided by the power of the Creator, 
1 was bequeathed to them by will, ſhould be to compoſe the ſhape or body. 
r eftreated into the exchequer. 2, Thoſe who FORM (V.) to make, contrive, invent, or 
1 had no children ſhould loſe one moiety of | deviſe ; alſo to ſhape, &c, 
b what was leſt them by will. 3. All that FORMAL (A.) preciſe, pretendedly exact and 
s was given by will, to any perſon that died] punctual, very Af and affected; alſo the 
; in the life of the teſtator, or after his death, | being over and above ceremonious. 
| before the will was opened. 4. Every heir, |FO'RMALIST (S.) one who confines himſelf 
a who neglected to revenge the death of him, to great punctuality, preciſeneſs, and cere- 
o whoſe eſtate he inherited, forfeited his eſtate] mony. | 
65 to the publick. FORMA'LITY (S.) ceremony, preciſcneſs, 
* FORGE (S.) a ſmith's hearth, where he heats| Qiffaeſs, affectation. 
his iron; alſo a furnace where iron ore is [FORMALITIES (S.) the dreſs, robes, or 
te melted, _ particular ornaments that magiſtrates of ci · 
ad FORGE (V.) to faſhion or make a thing in| ties, members of corporations, &c. wear 
88 iron or other metal, by heating and ham- upon ſolemn occafions ; alſo the ceremonious 
or mering it, &. alſo to counterfeit a writing, | doing of any thing. 
ce in vent a ſtory, or make a lie. | FORMALT'ZE (V.) to act or pretend to be 
a FORGERY (S.) the a& of counterfeiting, very exact punctual and ceremonious. 
vs, cheating, or impofing a falſe deed or fat {FO'RMALLY (Part,) any thing done in a 
upon a perſon inſtead of a real one. ſtiff, ſet, or ceremonious way or 
Ns — ng to loſe the remembrance of a] manner. 5 
14 thing, that was once known, FORMA'TION (S.) the ma methodizing 
AY FORGE/TFUL (A.) liable or apt to forget any | or ahbe a thing —— ; 
in thing, having a bad memory, FO'RMER (A.) the perſon or thing ſpoken of 
t of FORGE'TFULNESS (S.) the infirmity of| before. p 
forgetting, or a want of memory. ' FO'RMERLY (Part.) in time paſt, hereto- 
the FORGUVE (v.) to pardon, remit, paſs by, | fore, &c. - . 
and or quit a perſon of a debt, fault, treſpaſs, | FORMIDABLE (A.) terrible, ſrightful, dread- 
aint omiſſion, &c. ful, that occaſions great fear or diſ.rder. 
dees FORGI'VENESS (S.) pardon, remiſſion, quit FO RM Os or FO REM OST (S.) he that goes 
ting or releafing, in the front 3 alſo one that excels or goes be- 
h in FORGOE” or FOREGOE' V.) to give up or] yond another in arts or ſciences, any ore 
quit the claim or right a perſon has or makes | that is moſt ready or 0*pable to do a thing, 
that to a thing ; to leave off or diſcontinue. FO'RMULAR (S.) in Phyfich, is a ſwmall or 
vhile FORK (S.) an inftrument commonly made of | little ſorm or preſcription uſed in extempora- 


iron with prongs, to ſtick into, and hold | neous practice; in Divinity, it is a confefſicn 
things faſt, and when made about five inches | of faith ; in Law, it is a rule or mcdel, pre- 
long, are uſed to take up the fl. ſh or victuale X | {ibe 


% 


Ll 


FOR 


ſcribed and decreed by authority for the form 


and manner of an act, inſtrument, proceed- 
ing, &c. 
for adoptions, divorces, ſtipulations, &c. 
FO'RMULARY (S.) a writing, containing 
the form of an oath, atteſtation, abjura- 


tion, &c, alſo the publick liturgies or na | 


tional book of church ſervices, prayers, &c. 
are called formularies, 

FO'RNICATE (V.) to be guilty of, or com 
mit fornication, 

FORNICA'TION (S.) the act of uncleanneſs, 
or carnal converſation between ſingle or un- 
married perſons of both ſexes. 

FORNICA'TOR (S.) a whore - maſter, and 
commonly is ſpoken of one that converſes 
with ſeveral women criminally, whether 
married, or ſingle. 

FO'RRAGE (S.) all ſorts of proviſion for 


cattle, * eſpecially horſes, in time of war. | 


FORRAGE (V.) to go up and down the 
country, to get hay, ſtraw, oats, &c. eſpe- 
cially in time of war, for the uſe of the 
troopers horſes, &c. 

FORSA'KE (V.) to leave alone, or go away 
from, to quit, or leave off the practice of 


any t * 
FORS ($. the miſtreſs, or head of a 
family. 


; ; 
FORSOO'TH (part.) an expreſſion of banter, | 


game, or coniempt, wherein a great deal of 

the meaning is contained in the manner of 

ſpeaking, cadence of the voice, or the mo 
tion and geſture of the body. 


FORSWEAR (V.) to fear falſely, to affirm | 


that to be true, which a perſon knows to be 
falſe ; alſo to abjure, renounce, forſake, or 
oblige one s ſelf not to do a certain thing 
under a certain penalty, by a vow, teſolu- 
tion, or oath, 4 

FORT (s.) a ſmall place of defence, ſtrong by 
nature; or made ſo by art, both for the pre. 
vention of the enemies ſtraggling up into 


the country, or coming down too far, and 


alſo to preſerve the people therein; there are 
many ſorts denominated from their particu- 
lar uſe, . 
FORTH (Part.) abroad, or out of a place; 
alſo the name of one of the greateſt rivers 
in Scotland. | 
FORTH-CO'MING (Part.) ready to be pro- 
duced, or now coming out, 


FORETHINK (v.) to meditate or conſider | 


of the conſequences of things before a perſon 
as or does them. 

FORTHWUIUTH (Part.) immediately, preſent. 
ly, with all ſpeed or expedition, 

FO'RTIFIABLE (A.) that may be ftrength. 
ened, fortified, defended, or made ſafer 
than at preſent it is. 

FORTIFICA'TION (S.) the art of building 
ſuch walls, ramparts, battlements, or out- 
works before or near a town, army, &c. as 

may render it more capable of being deſend 

- ed againſt the attacks of an enemy, either by 


The Roman law was full of them 


FOR 


fea or land, and is divided ſ 
branches or parts, vis, e 

Natural Fortification, which is building 
| A fort, caſtle, &c. in ſuch a 22 that by 
| nature is very difficult of acceſs, and conſe- 
| quently wants but little art to compleat its 

defence, : 

Defenſive Fortification, that is chiefly em. 

ployed about the preſervation and ſtrength- 
ening the place pitched upon, and is what 
relates to governors of towns, &c. princi- 
pally to look after. 
| Off:nfive Fertiſication, is chiefly concerned 
about the prejudicing the enemy, and is what 
the beſſegers moſtly regard, 
ö Regular Fort iſicaties is when the baſtions 
are all equal, or one whoſe figure is a regu- 
bar polygon, the fides and angles being at 
the diftance of a muſket-ſhot one from ano- 
ther; and irregular the contrary, &c. 

FO'RTIFY (v.) to make ftrong, by making 
regular defences both in reſpect of towns, 
cities, &c. and by arguments or reaſons for 
doing this or that, 

FORTITUDE((S.) is that virtue and reſolution 

of mind that goes through difficulties with 
calmneſs and ſerenity, that purſues virtuous 
undertakings, notwithſtanding any oppoſi- 
tions that may be made againſt, or diſcou- 
ragements that may attend the purſuance 
thereof. 

FO RTITU DES (S.) che advantageovs fitua- 
tions, or accidental, beneficial conjunctions, 
c. of the ſtars, to give aſtrological ſucceſs 
to any inquiry. 

FORT RESI (S.) any place that perſons retire 
to for ſecurity againſt enemies, that is either 
naturally ſtrong by its ſituation, or made ſo 
by building proper defences, according to 
the rules of fortification, 

| FORTVU'/ITOUS (A.) any thing that comes by 
chance, accidentally or unſoreſeenly. 

FORTUITOUSNESS (S.) accidentalneſs, ca- 
ſualneſs, or the happening by chance. 

FO'RTUNATE (A.) ſucceſsful, happy, lucky, 
th it falls out juſt as a perſon wiſhes or deſires. 

FORTUNATELY (Part.) that happens or 
ſucceeds well or luckily, 
FO'RTUNATENESS (S.) ſucceſs, proſperity, 
happineſs, thriving. : 
| FO'RTUNE (8.) a goddeſs, which the Anci- 
ents believed was the governefs of their af- 
fairs, and that ſhe diſtributed wealth and ho- 
nour at her pleaſure ;, ſhe is commonly repre» 
' ſented in the figure of a blind woman, ſtand- 
ing upon the top of a wheel, with wings at 
her feet ; ſhe was likewiſe repreſented by ſe- 
veral other hieroglyphicks, eſpecially by the 
| Romans, who erected many temples to her 
| under different names, imagining ſhe had be 
| poſſeſſion and difpoſal of honours, riches, 
pleaſures, and all the happineſs of this life ; 
ſometimes providence is meant by this word. 
FORTUNES (S.) wick the Afrologers, * 
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the planets Jupiter and Yenvs, who are ſup 
poſed betokeners of happineſs or ſucceſs. 

FO'RWARD (a.) one that is very willing or 

ready to do or promote a thing ; alſo ſpoke 
of a piece of work, of which a great part 

is finiſhed; alſo one of a ready wit, or a 
quick apprehenfive genius; alſo one that js 
gone before another in a journey. 

FOR'WARDNESS S.) readineſs, eagerneſs, 
willingneſs. ATP | 

FOSS S.) a moat, ditch, or trench; and with 
the Surgeons, a cavity in a bone, with a large 
opening, but not perforated. 

FO'SSIL (S.) any fort of mineral, or hard, 
ſtony metalline body, that grows in, and is 
dug out of the earth, 

FO'SS-WAY (S.) one of the four principal 
highways made by the R:mans in England, 
ſo called on account of its being ditched on 
both ſides; it leads from Cornwall through 
Devon ſpire, by Coventry, Leicefler, Newark, 
Se and to Lincoln. 

FOSTER (V.) to nouriſh, take care of, bring 

up, preſerve, or educate. 
FO/STER-CHILD (S.) a child brought up by 
a nurſe, friend, or any perſon that is not its 
natural parent, 

FO'STER-FATHER (S.) he that takes care 
of and brings up* another man's child, 
knowing it to be ſo. 

FO/THER (S.) food for cattle z alſo a ton or 


weight for weighing lead of different values 


in different counties, 

FOUL (A.) naſty, dirty, filthy, undecent and 
unmannerly ; alſo unfair and cheating. 

FOUL (V.) to make a thing dirty naſty, or 
filthy ; alſo a Sea term for being tangled, or 

_ unavoidably and troubleſomely engaged with 

any thing elſe. 

FOU'LDAGE (S.) the ſame with foldage ; 

hich ſee, 
ULDS (S.) the plaits or doublings in a gar- 
ment, 

FOU'LLY (Part.) naftily, filthily ; alſo un 
juſtly, diſhoneftly or baſely. 

FUU*LNESS (S.) the name of an iſland in 
Eſſex, where many wild. fowl uſed to haunt ; 
alſo the dirtineſs or filthineſs of a thing, or 
the quality of a perſon's language and beha- 
viour ; alſo the diſhoneſty or cheats uſed by 
ſome gameſters, to impoſe upon raw per- 
ſons ; alſo any unfair practice whatever. 

FOU'LSHAM (S.) in Norfolk, a pretty large 
town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from Londen go computed, and 102 
meaſured miles, 

FOUND (V.) to eftabliſh, ſettle or appoint 
a certain building for ſome particular uſe, as 
a college for the ſtudy of the law, divinity, 
hiſtory, c. alſo to caſt any thing in any 
ſort of metals, as guns, bells, pipes, coins, 
Kc. alſo the owning or acknowledging that 
_ got ſomething that was loſt or un- 


wn, 
FOUNDA'TION s.) in Building, is the firſt 


FOU 


| part or beginning of the work; and in Li- 
terature, &c. it is the premiſes or arguments 
upon which the book, debate, &c. is made 
or ſupported. 

FOU*NDER S.) a perſon that appropriates a 
certain ſum of money or eſtate for the doing 
ſome particul»r thing, as the building or en- 
dowing a college, &c. alſo a perſon that 
works in metals, and after melting them 
runs them into various forms for ſundry 
purpoſes, in moulds proper to the ſeveral 
occafions. 

FOU'/NDER (V.) to grow tired, weary, and 

' incapable of continuing a work or journey, 
particularly ſpoken of horſes that are diſeaſed 
in the feet; and in the Sea Language, it 
means the fir king or deſtroying a ſhip at ſea, 
which by reaſon of her weakneſs, or ſplit- 
ing upon a ſhoal, ſand, rock, &c. becomes 
full of water, and ſo is loſt or ſunk. 

FOU'NDLING (S.) a child found or taken up 
accidentally in the ſtreet, field, &c, with. ut 
knowing to whom it belongs, and of which 
the pariſh is obliged to take care, and be at 
the expence of bringing up. 

FOU'NDRY or FOU'"NDERY (S.) the art of 
melting, running, or caſting metals into ary 
form ; alſo the houſe or place where ſuch 
work is performed. 

FOU'NTAIN (S.) the ſource, ſpring, or head 
of a river, or any place where water breaks 
firſt out of the earth; alſo the name of ar- 
tificial water- works that are put in princes, 
noblemens, and gentlemens gardens, for 
curiofity and pleaſure, h ch go by various 


from whence or whom any thing comes, or 
is made by. , 


Some have affirmed this to be a myſterious 
hieroglyphick, that moſt nations mean God, 


rp, the Afyrians Adad, the Egyptians 


the Latins Deu, Cc. 

FOURACH (S.) a delay, put- off, or prolong - 
ing a cavſe or matter in law. 

FOURCHEE' (S.) in Heraldry, is a croſs, &. 
forked at the. ends, and thoſe forks being 
compoſed of ſtreight lines, have blunt orc 

flat ends, as if they were cut or ſawn off, 

FOUR CC'RNERS (S.) the four anyles or 
meetings of any quadrangular figure or 
room; and in the Mage, it is ſuppofing 
the voit or round to be divided into four 
parts or quarters, upon each of which the 
horſe makes a round or two at trot or gallop, 

FOURTH (A.)] as it reſpects the order of 
things, is three places diſtant from unity, or 
the firſt, that being included in the number. 

FOURTH (S.) in M., is one of the hare 
monick intervals or concords ; it is ſometimes 
called diateffaron, which the ancients deemed 


one of the greateſt or moſt petit t concords ; 
X 2 | bus 


= 


names, according to their form and embel.. - 
liſhment ; alſo the original or firſt beginning 


FOUR (S.) the number marked 4 or IV. 


or the * Being by, becauſe they write 
Amon, the Perfians Syre, the Greeks -, 


FOWL (S.) any fort of winged 
FOWL V.) to hunt, kill, or 
FO'WLER 
FO'WLING-PIECE (s.) a light, ſmall gun, 


FOX (S.) a four-footed creature well known, 


FOX V.) to cheat, deceive, or pretend one 


FOY or FO'/'WEY (S.) in Cornwall, is fituated 
upon an arm of the ſea, which makes a very 


tion conſiſts of a mayor, eight aldermen, 


. parliament ; it is diſtant ſrom London 192 
' computed, and 240 meaſured miles. 

F 
a new habitation, going cr ſetting out upon a 


FRA'CTION (S.) a rent in a piece of cloth. 


” 


addicted to hunt this creature, which is 


for a fly, cunning, or deſigning -perfon, or 
one that hides his intentions by many ſhiſt- 


S 
but by the moderns is eſteemed a very im- 
perſect one. | 
commonly called birds. . 


toils, with guns, &c. 


(S.) a hunter, killer, or catcher of 
birds. a 

generally with a pretty long barrel, uſed by 
gentlemen to ſhoot wild fowl, {mall birds, &c. 


comm-nly ve the Tize of a middling dog, 
with a large buſhy tail, and of a rank or 
ſtrong ſmell, runs ſwiftly, and uſes a great 
many turnings and windings to avoid his 
purſuers ; the E gentry are very much 


reckoned the cunningeſt of all; alſo a name 


ing pretences ; Emblematically, it repreſents 
a general or other perſon that gets the ad- 
vantage aver his enemies, by prudent coun - 
ſels and wiſe advice, rather than by force 
and great armies. 


thing and deſign another; and in the Brew- 
ing Trade, it is to give the liquor a ſtrong, 
diſagreeable taſte, eſpecially in hot weather ; 
al'o to make a perſon drunk or ſuddled. 


commodious haven for abundance of ſhip- 
ping, which, tho? it is narrow, is very det p 
tor three miles up the country ; the entrance 
of which is firongly fortified with block- 
houſes, &c, Formerly it enjoyed great pri- 
vileges, and fitted many ſhips at the com. 
mon charge, which frequently cruiſed upon 
the French, &c. and thereby greatly enriched 
themſelves ; but that- procedure has been 
lone at an end, though till it is inhabited by 
many conſiderable merchants, . who ſend vaſt 
quantities of pilchards and other fiſh abroad, 
which turns to good account. The town is 
very ordinary, the buildings being ill con- 
trived, and ſo confuſedly crowded together, 
that there is no open ſtreet belonging to it, 
only many intricaie paiſages. The corpora- 


two aſſiſtants, a recorder, c. The bur. 
geſſes are choſen by all the inhabitants that 
pay ſcot and lot; it ſends two members to 


OY (s.) a treat given by a perſon to his! 
friends or acquaintance, upon his change of, 
or bettering his "tation in life, removing tc 


journey, putting on new cloathe, &c. 


ment, &c. alſo a quarrel, diſturbance, or 
differfivn among friends or acquaintance , 


catch birds in | 


FRA 


whole thing or number, of which the arith- 
meticians have many ſorts, as decimal frec- 
tions, ſexa fradbioat, and vulgar frac- 
tions ; and theſe laſt they ſubdi vide as follows, 

A proper or fimple Fraftion, which is when 
the quantity expreſſed is leſs than an unit or 
whole thing, and has its numerator always 
leſs than its denominator, as f, +, ., &c. 

A, improper Fraftion, which is when the 
quantity expreſſed is more than an unit or 
whole thing, and hath its numerator always 
greater than its denominator, as J, 2, 4, Kc. 

A compound Frafiion, may be more or leſs 
than an unit or whole thing, according to 
the nature of the propofition, and is always 
expreſſed by two or more quantities, with 
the term OF between them, as 2 of 4, or 
z. we | M p 

FRA'CTIONAL (A.) appertaining, belonging, 
or like to a 2 

FRA'CTIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, pee viſn, ſoon 
moved to anger. 

FRA'CTIOUSNESS (s.) the quarrelſomeneſs 
or ee of any perſon's temper or diſ- 
poſition, 

FRA'CTURE (s.) the breaking or cracking 1 
thing, particularly uſed in anatomy for acci- 
dents that happen to the ſkull or other bones, 

FRA/GIL (A.) that is capable of being eaſily 
broke, weak, brittle, 

FRAGPLITY or FRA'GILNESS (S.) chat 
property of things that expreſſes their weak- 
neſs, brittlepeſs, or liableneſs to ſnap or break 
ſhort aſunder. | 

FRA'/GMENT (S.) the remains of a joint of 
meat, feaſt, &c, alſo ſentences or pieces of 
authors preſerved from deſtruQion, or col- 
lected out of whole books for particular oc- 
cafions, +» 

FRA'/GRANCY or FRA'GRANTNESS (S.) 
the pleaſing, ſweet, agreeable ſmell of flow- 
ers, ſpices, &c, 

FRA'GRANT (A.) ſweet, pleaſant, and a- 
greeable to the ſmell. pcs 

FRAIGHT or FREIGHT : (s.) the cargo, 
goods or burden that a ſhip brings or car- 
ries ; alſo the money or conſideration paid 
for ſuch ſervice. 

FRAIGHT or FREIGHT (V.) to lade, bur- 
den, or put goods on board a ſhip, to be 
carried to ſome other place, . 

FRA “IL (S.) a ſmall bag or baſket of raiſins, 
about 80 pounds weight. , 

FRAIL (A.) weak, fickly, apt or liable to 
make miſtakes, or fall into errors. 

FRA/ILTY or FRATLNESS (s.) the impet- 
ſection or weakneſs of our nature, the brit- 
fleneſs or imbecillity of any thing. 

FRAME (V.) to make, contrive, invent, (f 
prepare things, ſo as to be eaſily put together- 

FRAME (S.) the ſupports of a chair, cabin", 
c. alſo an ornament round glafſes, picture., 

| c. the wood- work, or ſtone- work tor wit- 


and in Aritbmoticꝭ, it is properly a pait oi ſome 
| 7 We I bes 


dows, doors, & 
eh 2 &. g FRA'M- 


 FRANCISCANS (S.) an order of friars in the 


FRA 


FRA'MLINGTON (s.) in Set, a large 


town, upon a clay hill, defended by the 
b of 1 large cattle, well walled, and 2 
double ditch on one fide, . and a large meer 
on the other x the principal building is the 
church, and the market on Saturday is well 


. frequented; diſtant from Leads 74 com- | 


and 86 meaſured miles. 
FRA'/MPTON (S.) in Dor ſesſbire, a town plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Frome; where a- 
 bundance of excellent trouts and other fiſh 
are caught z its market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day, and is diſtant from London x02 compu- 
ted, and 117 meaſured miles, 
FRA'NCES (S.) the proper name of a woman. 
FRANCHPVSE (V.) to grant liberty, free- 
doms, privileges, &c. to particular 
or ſocieties of men, 
FRANCHISE S.) a privilege! or exemption 
from the ordinary juriſdiction ; or an aſy- 
lum, or a ſanctuary where people's perſons 
are ſecure ; in Spain, churches and mona- 
ſeries are franchiſes for criminals, as they 
were formerly in England 3 ſometimes it 
means an immunity from the common tri- 
butes, tolls and taxes, 

Franchiſe Royal, is a place where the 
king's writ runs not, as at Chefter and Dur- 
ham, | 

Franchiſe of Quarters, is a certain diſtrict 
of Rome, wherein are the houſes of ambaſ- 
ſadors, and where fuch as retire, cannot be 
arreſted or ſeized by the ſbirri, nor proſecu 
ted at law. 

FRA/NCIS (S.) the proper name of a man. 


church of Rome, founded by Francis d' Aſſiſe 
about 1220, whoſe rules very ſtrictly enjoin 
his followers chaſtity, poverty, obedience, 
— in general a very auſtere regimen of 
fe, a 

FRA*NCOLIN (S.) a fort of red-legged hird, 
fit for hawking, ſometimes called a heath- 
cock, ſnipe, or rail. 

FRA/NGIBLE (A.) that is liable to, or capa- 
ble of being broke. 

FRA'NGIBLENESS (S.) eafineſs or capable. 
neſs of being broke. 

FRA/NGIPANE (S.) an exquiſite perfume to 
ſcent gloves, bags, or other things-made of 

FRANK (A.) generons, free, plain, open- 
hearted, bountitul ; alſo one exempt from 
publick taxes ; it is a term much uſed in 
our old laws. 

Frank Allodium, lands, tenements, or de- 
meſnes that do. not hold of any ſuperior lord. 
Frank Almoin, or Free Alm, à tenure of 

lands or tene ments beſtowed on God, i. e, 


go to ſuch people as devote themſelves to 
is ſervice, | 


Frank Chace, is liberty of free chace in 2 


circuit adjoining to a foreſt, by which all 
med, though they have land of their own 
within that compaſs, are foib:dden to cut 
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| down wood without the view of the foreſter 
firſt had or obtained. 

Frank Fee, is that for which no ſervice is 
performed to any lord, beingexempted from 
all but homage, and is that which is in the 
king*s hand, or lord of the manor, beiog 
ancient demeſne of the crown. 

Frank Ferm, is Jands or tenements where- 
in the nature of the ſee is changed, from 
knights ſervice to certain yearly ſervices. 

Fraxk- Fold, is where the lord hath the 
benefit of folding his tenants ſheep within 
his manor, for the manuring of his lands. 

Fran Law, is the benefit of the free and 
common law of the land. 

Frank Pledge, is a ſecurity or pledge for a 
freeman, * 


[FRANK (V.)to make free, or let a thing paſs 


without charge, from whence the privilege 
of members of parliament freeing letters, or 
their paying no poſtage, takes its name. 
FRANK (S.) the name of an inhabitant of 
old Germany, importing, that ſuch were free- 
men; they over-run a great many countries, 
and introduced many of their cuſtoms, it 
being from them that the Saligve law, or 
that which excludes women from the crown, 
in France, took its riſe ; alſo the contracted 
word for the name Frances or Francit, whe- 
ther it be of man or woman, 
FRA'NKINCENSE (S.) is an odoriferous, 
aromatick gum or refin anciently burnt in 
temples ; and now much uſed in phyſical 
preſcriptions ; alſo to throw on fire, to burn 
in rooms where perſons ſick or ill of peſli- 
lential difeaſes are, or have died, 
FRA/NKNESS (S.) open heartednefs, free. 
dom of converſation, without any reſerve 
or malicious defign. 
FRA*NTICK (A.)] mad, diſordered in the 
ſenſes, diſtradted, wild, out of or beyond 
all rule and government. « 
FRA'NTICKLY (part.) in a mad, diſorderly 
and uncivilized manner. 0 
FRA“PPISH (A.) out of humour, hard to 
pleaſe, pceviſh, croſs, reftie's. 
FRATERNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a brotherhood or ſociety; amicable; friend- 
ly, loving, united together, 
FRATE'RNALLY Part.) in a friendly, kind, 
or brotherly manner, ö 
FRATERNITY (S.) any company or ſociety 
of men living under the ſame regulations, 
cuſtoms and obligations, 3 
FRA'TRICIDE (S.) the killing or murdering 
of a natural brother ;- alſo the perſon com- 
m tting ſuch an act ot violence, is ſo called. 
FRAUD S.) any kind of cheating, deceiving, 
or impoſing upon a perſon's ignorance or 
credulity; and it it be in religious matte s, 
it is called a pious ſraud ; alſo a goddeſs wor- 
ſhipped by the ancient Heathens, when they 
intended to deceive others, or were apprehen- 
- five of being deceived themſelves; ſhe was of 


a I ſhape, with the countenance of 
3 a 
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FRE 


4 ® very handſome young woman, the body of | 


a party. coloured ſerpent, and a ſcorpion's tail. 
FRAU/DULENCY or FRAU'/DULENTNESS 

(S.) deceitfulneſs, impoſition, knavery, 

cheat, cunning, or craftineſs. ; 

FRAU/DULENT (A.) falſe, baſe, cheating, 
impoſing, injurious, deceitful, | 

FRAY (S.; a ſkirmiſh, quarrel, fight, ſcuffle, 
contention, | * ++ © L 

FRAY {V.) to part, open, fret, or grow thin, 
like bad muſlin, &c. alſo a deer's rubbing 
her head againſt a tree to renew it, or cauſe 
the pills of her new horns to come off. 

FREA S.) a Saxon goddeſs, wife to Moden, 2 
principal deity among them. 

FREAK. (S.) a whimſical, fooliſh, irrational, 
wanton action. 

FREA/KISH (A.) billy, maggotty, fooliſh, ir- 
rational, warton, t:ifling, mad, b 

FREA'/KISHNESS (S.) wantonnelſs, maggotti 
neſs, fooliſhneſs. 

FREAM (S.) arable or ploughed land that lies 
fallow to recover itſelf, being too much worn 
out of heart by being over- worked. 

FREAM (V.) to roar or make a noiſe like a 
boar in rutting time. 

FRE/CKLES (S.) certain ſmall yellowiſh ſpots 
upon the ſkin of the face and hands of ſeveral 
perſons, eſpecially thoſe of fair complexions. 

FRE'CKLY (A.) ſpotted, powdered, or co- 
vered with yellowiſh ſpots upon the ſkin of 

the face and hands. | 

FRE'DERICK (S.) the proper name of a 
man, eſpecially among the Germans, 

FREE (A.) at liberty, that can do or refuſe at 
his pleaſure, that is under no reſtraint ; alſo 
generous, kind, open- hearted, communica- 

rive, good-humoured, &c. 

Free Bench, a Law term, fignifying that 

.. eſtate in copyhold lands, which the wiſe 
hath after the death of her huſband, for her 
dower. 

Free Bester, a ſoldier who makes inroads 
into an enemy's country, and drives away 
the cattle, &c. alſa à pirate, or ſea rover, 
who ſeizes all that comes in his way alſo a 
ſoldier that receives no other pay than what 

he can get by plunder. 

Free Bord, the privilege claimed in ſome 
places of two or three feet of land beyond 
the fence of the ground or field they enjoy 
Or OCCUPY. 1 ! 

Free Born, one that is born to certain pri- 
vileges, freedoms and immunities that ſome 
others are not. _ 

Free Chapel, one founded by the king, 

exempted from the juriſdict on of the ordi. 
nary, or one founded in a pariſh beſides the 
mother or pariſh church. 

Free Warren, the power of granting or 
denying licenſe to a perſon to hunt in parti- 
cular grounds, 

FREE (V.) to ſet at liberty, to quit a perſon 
of the ſlavery or obligation he was before 


under ʒ to take off all re(kraiot z alſo when a | 


FRE 


ſhip's pump has the full command of the wa. 
ter that leaks into her, it is ſaid to free her. 

FREE'DOM (S.) an exemption from ſlavery 
or reſtraint, the being at liberty to act and 

do a8 a perion pleaſes ; alſo the admitting 
perſons to be members of a corporation, and 
to be entitled to their particular privileges, is 
called taking up a perſon's Freedom, 

FREE'HOLD (S.) a free eſtate diſtinguiſhed by 
being called freebold in deed, which is the 
actual poſſeſſion of, or right a man has to 
hold lands or tenements in fee, fee-tail, or 
for term of life z or freebo/d in law, which 
is the right a man has to ſuch lands or tene- 
ments, before he ſeizes or enters upon them. 

FREEHO/LDERS S.] ſuch perſons as hold 
lands or tenements inheritable by a perpe- 
tual r-ght to them and their heirs for ever. 

FREE'LY (Part.) without reſtraint, readily, 
without hefatation, 

FREE'MAN S.) one at liberty, and not vn. 
der the command of another 3 but com- 
menly is applied to members of corpora- 

tions, cities, &c. that have particular privi- 
leges belonging to them. 

FREE NESS (S.) open-heartedneſs, liberality, 
generoſity, good- humour; alſo the condi- 
tion that enjoys freedom of will, or the p1i- 
vilege of a corporation, &c. 

FREE'STONE. (S.) a ſort of greet, but finer 
ſanded, and much ſmoother, uſually of a 
whitiſh grey, and much uſed in buildings 
for pavements, &c. 

FREEZE or FRIZE (S.) a particular ſort of 
woollen cloth wove with little knots or 
heads upon the ſurface 3 in Gunnery, it is 
the ſame with the muzzle ring of a cannon ; 
and in Arcbiteure, it is that part of the en- 
tablature of columns, which lies between 
the architrave and cornice. 

FREEZE (V.) to congeal liquids by the cold- 
neſs of the air, or the mixing certain ingre- 
dients, that produce the ſame effect; alſo 2 
particular manner of laying a. ground upon 
the dial plates of clocks, watches, &c. to 
make them look beautifully rough. 

FRENCH (8.) the language, ſpeech or people 
of France 3 alſo any thing that comes from, 
or relates to them, as modes, faſhjons, cuſ- 
toms, &c, | 

FRE'NCH BEANS (S.) a pleaſant pulſe, eaten 
chiefly as ſauce to meat, boiled commonly 
in ſalt and water, or pickled with vinegar, 
ſpice, &c. 

FRE/NCHIFIED (A.) one admiring or e- 
ſteeming the cuſtoms, manners, intereſts, 
and government of the French nation; allo 
clapt or pox'd. by too familiar converſation 
with lewd women, &c. 

FRENCH MA/RIGOLD (S.) a fine, beautiful 
garden flower. : 
FRE'NSY or FRE'NZY (s.) madneſs, or diſ- 

order in a perſon's ſenſes. 

FRE/QUENCY or FRE'QUEN TNESS S.) do- 
ing a thing often or repeatedly. _ 
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FRE a 
FREQUENT (A.) often, uſual, cuſtomary, 
common, or ordiaary. 
FREQUE/NT (V.) to go to, or viſit a place 
or perſon often. 


2 
FREQUE'NTATIVE (S.) the grammatical 
— of ſuch verbs as import the doing the 


ſame thing often over. a 
FRE'SCADE (S.) a pleaſant, ſhady, cool walk 
in a park, garden, '&c. 
FRE'SCO (A.) cool, pleaſant, agreeable, ſha» 
dy, retired ; from whence, , 
| To walk in Freſco, is to take the freſh air, 


or to walk in cool, retired places. {FRE'TTED (A.) tormented, vexed, ſet into 


To drink in Freſco, is to drink cool, plea- 
ſant liquors, &. | 
To paint in Freſco, is to paint upon new 
walls, ceilings, &c. while they are damp, in 
order to let the colours dry in, and bind 
more effeQually with the work, that it may 
laſt a great while. 
FRESH (A.) that has little or no ſalt in it, 
like fiſh or fleſh juſt killed ; any thing that 
is new, pure, and good, bke milk, butter, 
c. juſt made ; alſo any thing that is tole- 
rably cool, briſk, or lively, like a moderate, 
breezing wind. a | 
Fre Difſeifon, in Law, is a diſſeiſin that 
a man may ſeek to defeat by his own power, 
without the help of the king or the judges. 
. Freſb Fine, a fine levied within a year 


—_ Force, a force done within forty 
da 


78. 

Freſp Gale, a pretty ſmart wind that blows 
ſoon after a calm. 

Freſb Man, an unfkilful perſon, or novice 
at any bufineſs, a young ſtudent at a uni- 
verſity, a ſoldier or ſailor juſt entered into 
the ſervice, &c. 

Freſh Shot, the diſcharging of a large ri 
ver into a ſea, which freſhens the water for 
a mile or two, 

Freſb Spell, a new (et of rowers to eaſe 
or relieve thoſe who had wrought hard or 
long before. 

Freſp Suit, the continual following an of- 
ſender from the time of committing or Gif. 
covering the offence, till he is ſeized or ap- 
prehended. | 

FRE'SHEN (V.) to waſh off, extract, or 


make meat, liquor, &c, leſs ſalt than it was} FRIEND (S.) one who does all the kind offi. 


before. 

FRE'SHNESS (S.) the newneſs or goodneſs 
of proviſions, cloaths, &c. alſo the not being 
ſalted ; alſo the being relieved by reſt from 


the fatigue of labour; alſo the coolneſs off FRIE'NDLESS (A.) one who has nobody to 


the air, or moderate briſknefs of the wind. 


FRET (V.) to vex, teaze, or perplex one's | FRIE NDLINESS or FRIENDSHIP S.) kind- 


elf at or about a thing; alſo to wear out 
by rubbing one part againſt the other, like 
a garment or piece of cloth, filk, &c. 
FRET (S.) an agitation or diſturbance of the 
mind, occafioned by ſome difappointment or 
miſcarriage of an affair 3 in Mac, it is 
ſtring tied round the finget-boarg of ſome in 


'FRI 
ſtruments, to ſhew the proper diſtance upon 
the ſtring that each note ſhould be ſtruck at; 
in Heraldry, it is a field with ſeveral lines 
running croſs one another; in Building, a 
deautiſul way of ornamenting ceilings with 
flowers, knots, &c. goes by the name of 
fretwork , wine, beer, ale, æc. when inclined 
to be eager, is ſaid to be upon the frer ; 
among Miners, openings made in the banks 
of rivers by land floods, are called frers, 
FRE/TFUL (A.) peeviſh, ſoon moved to an- 
ger, uneaſy. 


a diſorder or uneaſineſs of mind; alſo mu- 
fical inſtruments divided ir to portions or 
diſtances upon the finger - board, to ſhew the 
regular places where to ſtop, or put the fin- 
ger, in order to produce the tone required by 
the compoſition, 
FRIABI'LITY or FRVYABLENESS (S.) the 
capacity of being reduced into powder, brit- 
tleneſs, or cafineſs of being crumbled or 
broke into ſmall pieces. 
FRI'ABLE (A.) of a nx'ure that may be pul- 
verized or reduced into duſt, or very ſmall 
particles, 
FRI'CASY or FRICASEE' (S.) a diſh of meat 
cut into ſm3ll pieces, and fried. 
FRICA/TION or FRUCTION: (S.) the rub. 
bing, juſtling, or chafirg of two or more 
bodies together; in the Mechanicks, it means 
a reſiſtance that a moving body meets with 
from the ſurface of the body it moves upon. 
The determining the quantity, and providing 
againſt the inconvenience of friF1on, as it is 
of the greateſt uſe in all manner of machi- 
nery, ſo it is the moſt difficult to accompliſh, 
towards which ſeveral learned mathemati- 
cians have lent their aſſiſtance, but the 
practice has not yet been compleated by ar- 
tificers. In Surgery, it means the act of 
rubbing a diſeaſed part with oils, unguents, 
or other matters, in order to eaſe, reheve, 
and cure it ; in Chymyſtry, it is what in Cookery 
is called trying or preparing matters in a pan, 
with the help of ſome unQuous matter, 
FRIDAY S.) the fxth day of the week, fo 
called from Friga, a godceſs worſhipped by 
our ſore- ſathers on this day, commoaly ſup- 
poſed to he the ſame with Venus. 


ces in his power to promote the good or in- 
tereſt of another; in Scrrprure, it ſometimes 
fignifies a neighbour, acquaintance, or fa» 
vourite. 


aſſiſt him in time of neceſſity. 


neſs, tenderneſ, courteouſneſs, good na- 
ture, or a readineſs to help any one as far 
as it is in one's power ; the return of mutual 
benevolence, the very cement of ſociety, and 
medicine of life, performingthat in civil life, 
which the tree of life in paradiſe promiſed to 
nature ard conſtitution ; The Ancients made 


X 4 Friend ſbip 


3 F 
Friendſbip a goddeſs, repreſenting her in the 


e of a young woman in a plain white 
morning gown, with her left fide bare, and 
ber right hand pointing to ber heart, with 

theſe words in golden letters, far and near; 
bert head was likewiſe bear, having only a 
crown of pomegranate flowers tied round 
about it, out of which grew ſour pomegra- 
nates with theſe words upon them, winter 
and ſummer; the bottom of her gown is 
bound about with theſe two. other words, 
life and death ; This goddeſs, thus repre- 
ſented, graſped a dry young elm with a vine 
[twiſted about it; in her hand. 
FRIE'NDLY (Part. ) like to, or after the man- 
ner of a friend, kindly, hoſpitably, tenderly. 
FRYER or FRI'AR (S.) a common name for 
the monks of all orders, and often means 
particularly ſuch as are not prieſts, or in 
holy orders, thoſe that are, being generally 
called fathers ; there are abundance of de- 
- nominations of them, as white, grey, &c. 
friars ; alſo a proof fo illy wrought off at 
the  printing-preſs, that it is ſcarce legible, 
is called a friar. 
FRYERY (S.) a company or ſociety of friars j 
alſo the convent, cloiſter, place or habitation 
where they dwell. 
FRVUGATE (S.) a ſmall ſhip or man of war, 
built ſomewhat lower and longer than com- 
mon, for its more eaſy. and ſwift failing, 
--* confiſting of but two decks, chiefly em- 
ployed in privateering. 
FRICGCEF ACTION (S.) a freezing, rendering 
or making very cold. ; 
FRYGIFIED (A.) froze, made or rendered 


very cold, 
FRI'GERATORY (S.) an ice- houſe, or place 
to make or keep things cold. 
FRIOHT or - FRYGHTEN (V.) to ſurprize, 


| 


* 


* (V.) 2 ornament or adorn 

with fringe ; alſo to out the threads 

cloth, &c. at — 71 

FRYPPERY (s.) old cloaths, caſt-off gar- 

ments, or other lumber. 

FRISK (V.) to jump, ſkip, hop, dance, or 
about in a manner, 

FRI'SKY (A.) buckſome, gameſome, airy, 
jolly, mersy, jocoſe, full of wanton tricks. 
FRIT (S.) in manufa#uring Glaſe, is the ca 

made by baking the aſhes of the plant kali, 
or fern, mixed with ſand or flints ; this is 
the body or chief part of the glaſs, which, 
according to the intention, is differently 
mixed and managed, 
FRITH (S.) an arm of the ſea, or the mouth 
of a large river. 
FRUTTER (S.) a ſmall cake made with milk, 
flour, eggs, — fried or dreſſed in an 
Open pan over eaten particularly on 
Shrove- Jas. . 
FRIVOLOUS (A.) fooliſh, filly, impertinent, 
of no value or eſteem, 
FRIZE S.) the ſame with frieze, 
FRI'ZZLE (V.) to curl or twine up in rings, 
like hair bound upon a paper or curling · pin. 
FRI'ZZLED (A.) curled or criſped, like hair, 
upon a pipe or paper. 
FRVZZLING (S.) the act of curling, tying 
up or preparing hair upon pipes, „ &c, 
FROCK (S.) a looſe upper — oper 
over the other cloatbs,-both for warmth and 
to keep them clean, worn by children both 
male and female, while young, and by waz- 
. n Sec. and com- 
monly made of linen, account of be! 
eaſily waſhed or — "2 
FRO DESHAM (S.) in Chefbire, a good port- 


in fear; amaze, or confound, 
FRIGHT (S.) a furprize, a ſudden taking a 


way the uſe of a perſon's reaſon, by ena 


extraordinary appearance, 
terrible threatening, &c. 
FRYGHTFUL- (A.) terrible, amazine, or 
what” cauſes much ſurprize, fear, dread; or 
ſtrong apprehenfions of danger, | 
FRI'GHTFULNESS (s.) apt to be ſurprized, 
ſoon terrified; alſo hideouſneſs, terribleneſs, 
or an amazirg appearance. 
FRI'GID {A-) / cold; bleak, ſharp, 
alſo harren or impotent. 
FRIGVDITY or FRUGIDNESS (S.) cold 
neſs, bleakneſs ; barrenneſs, or impotency. 
FRIGORFFICK (A.) any thing that produ- 
ces cold; and with ſome Pbi/oſophers, cer 
rain particles or ſmall bodies, ſuppoſed to 
- be abſolutely cold, upon account of their 
ſiruAure, and which produce the effect 
called cold, where or with whatever they 
are mixed, in proportion to the quantity or 
number of them. 
FRINGE (5.) an ornament made of filk, 


, 


. 


piercing 


- 


— 


town upon the river Merſey, confiſting cf 
one long ſtreet, with a caſtle at the weſt 
end; the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; 
diſtant from Londen 140 computed, and 162 
meaſured miles. 

FROGS.) an amphibious creature that breed: 
in marſhy places. | 

FROISE-(S.) a large ſort of cake made of 
milk, flour, and eggs, and oftentimes ſlices 
of bacon put in the middle or infide, fried 
in an open pan over the fire. | 

FRO'LICK V.) to play the wanton, to ſport 
merrily, to be gay, airy, and jocoſe, 

FRO'LICK or FRO'LICKSOME (A.) merry, 
gay, blithe, zocund, waggiſh, &c. 

FRO'LICE (S.) a jocoſe, merry prank, ſome- 
thing done purely for diverſion, or to pleaſe 
a particular humour. 

FRO'LICKSOMENESS (S.) the playing mer- 
ry, waggitſh, or jocoſe tricks. 

FROM (part.) apart, diſtinct, gone away, or 
departing. 

ROME or FROME SE'LWOOD (S.) in Se. 


mer ſeiſbire, on the river Frome, over W 


wor ſted, gold, ſilver, &c, to be ſewed upon 


it bri the town is well in- 
a large bridge; own is Le o 


a 5 © WD — &c wu 


'FRONTA'LES (S.) two muſcles whoſe offices 


FRO'NTLETS (S.) ſquare pieces of hard calf- 


FRO. 

_ habited by clothiers ; the market is weekly 

on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Landes 85 
computed, and 99 meaſured miles. 

FRONT (s.) the forehead or upper part of 

the face; and oftentimes means an aſſu- 

rance, impudence, or undauntedneſs ; alſo 


„„ TS 


FROW (S.) a Durch name for a woman; and 
in the ſame ſenſe frequently uſed in Eg, 
r Th * — POS uneaſy 
FR A , viſh, fr 

crofs, pettiſh, back co pleaſe, p i 
FRO WARDLT (Part.) fooliſhly, pettiſhly, 


the fore- part of any thing, or that next — eroſaly, peeviſhly, '&c. 


view, which is ſometimes called the fore- 
front or the beck front, as" it relates to the 
houſe or building's being fituated ; in Ferti- 
fication, the face or outfide of any work; in 
Perſpecbive, it is what is called the ortho- 
graphical projection of any building or ob- 
ject whatever, and is the ſame with upright 
plan; in War, it is the foremoſt rank or 
line of the whole army, or of a battalion, 
ſquadron, company, &c, 


are to draw the ſkin of the forehead up into 


FRO' OREN (S.) peeviſhneſs, fretfulneſs, 
angrineſs. 

FROWN (V.) to expreſs anger or diſpleaſure 
by the external knitting of the brows or 
wrinkling cf the forchead, to threaten or 
menace by looks. 

FROWN'ING (S.) knitting or drawing up the 
ſkin of the ſorehead into wrinkles or ſur- 
rows, thereby expreſſing our diſlike at, or 

Wis ee . 

OW'SY (A.) muſty, of a very and 
diſagreeable hay, : evi 


wrinkles, and the contrary. |FRO'ZEN (A.) water, &c, hardened or con- 


FRONTIE RS (S.) the boundaries or extreme 
parts of a kingdom, or thoſe where another 


comes to, or very near it, eſpecially ſpoken {| 


of fortified towns or eities, where ſtrong 
riſons are continually kept, 

FRO'NTAL (S.) in Arcbitecture, a ſmall pe- 
diment put over a little door; in Phyfich, an 
external form of medicine, apphed to the 
forehead, faſtened with a bandage, 

FRONTINIA'CK (S.) a rich, pleaſant, luſ- 
cious wine, ſo called from the place of its 
growth in France, 

FRO'NTISPIECE (S.) the fore- fide or en- 
trance of a thing, uſually made more beau- 
tiful than the reſt of the work, and parti- 
cularly ſpoken of the embelliſhments in pic- 
ture-work put in the firſt page or title of 2 
book, 


ſkin, including four pieces of parchment, 
upon which the Jos wrote four paſſages of 
the law, and put them on their foreheads 5 
. * alſo any thing put or bound on the fore- 
head, whether for civil or religious purpoſes. 
FRONTO'/N (S.) in Architefare, an orna- 
ment commonly called a pediment, 
FRO/PPISH or FRA*PPISH (A.) peevich, 


-  fretful; uneaſy, froward, croſs,” hard to 


pleaſe, 

FROST (S.) the congealing water, &c. into 
ice, by the extreme coldneſs of the weather, 
or by ſome artificial methods of producing 
the ſame etfect, by making proper mixtures 
of ſalts and other ingredients. 

FRO'ST-NAIL (S.) à particular ſtud, or way 
of making the ſhoe of a horſe, to prevent 
his flipping in froſty weather. 

FRO'STY (A.) inclinable to froſt, freezing, 
very cold weather, 

FROTH (S.) a ſpume or bubbly matter raiſed! 
upon the head of boiling or fermenting li- 
quors. ] 

FRO'THINESS (S.) the quality of being fro- 

thy; alſo the fooliſhneſs, emptineſs, or va 


gealed by cold. 

FRU'CTIFY (V.) to bring forth fruit, to im- 
prove, grow fruitful, and advance in learni 
manners, or any other valuable qualification, 

FRU'GAL (A.) one that huſbands his money 
well, that is very careful of avoiding all extra- 
vagant expences, as well in garb as diet, &c, 

FRUGA'LITY or FRU OALNESS S.) thrit. 
tineſs, ſparingneſs, good huſbandry, the op. 
poſite to extravagancy. 

FRUIT (S.) the univerſal name for all natural 
productions, whether animal or vegetative.; 
alſo the effect of a perſon's endeavours or 
actions, whether gocd or bad; alſo the pro- 
fits arifing by trade, rent, &c. but particu- 
larly applied to the produce of trees, as 
cherries, apples, pears, plumbs, &c. exclu- 
five of grain and herbage. 

FRUV'TERER (S.) one that deals in, or ſells 
fruit, particularly reſtrained to apples, pears, 

_ plumbs, oranges, &c, exclufive of all ſorts 
of grain and herbage. 

FRUVTERY (S.) a room or place to keep or 
grow api, plurabs, &c. in, | 
FRUT'TFUL (A.) that yields or produces 

much fruit, or a plentiful crop of 
grain, herbage, apples, &c. alſo one of a 
quick and ready invention, ſtored with ſine 
thoughts or uſeſul projects. 

FRUVTFULNESS 68. fertility, or yielding 
great ſtore of fruit, grain, &c, hieroglyphi- 
cally repreſented by an olive-tree ; in Sculp- 
ture, by a lady fitting upon a bed, with two 
ſmall infants hanging upon her neck. . 

FRUVTION (S.) the enjoyment, poſſeſſion, 
compaſſing, or obtaining what is defifed. 

FRUY'TLESS (A.) barren, that yields no pro- 
fit 3 alſo a vain or unſucceſsful attempt. 


1FRUMENTA'/CEOUS PLANTS (8.) ſuch as 


have pointed ſtalks, and like reeds, produ- 
cing their ſeeds in ears like corn, 

FRUMP (V.) to pout, lour, fout, jeer, 
mock; taunt, or ſnub, 


nity of filly people's diſcourſe, 


| next to the hoof, 
FRUSTRA'- 


FRUSH (.) the tender part of a horſe's heel 
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\ FRUSTRA'NEOUS (a.) fruitleſs, unſucced' 


fol, in vain, to no purpote, | 
FRU'STRATE (V.) to hinder, diſappcint, 
baulk, deceive, make void, or prevent. 
'FRUSTRA'TION S.] a hindering, prevent- 
ing, diſappointing, &c. 
+ FRU'STUM (S.) a fragment, piece, or part 
broken or cut off from any whole thing; 
Mathematically, it means a pat cut from 
off a pyramid or cone, by a plane parallel 
to the baſe, / | 
FRV S.) the ſpawn. or young of fiſh ; alſo a 
large number or company of any creatures 
Whatever. | 
"FRY V.) a particular manner of dreſſing vic, 
 tvals in an open pan over the fire, and com- 
monly by putting in oil, butter, or fat, to 
keep the matter to 14 wins from burning 
or ſcorching, by the over heat and drineſs of 
the pan, which is commonly made of iron, 
copper, or other metal, 
FU'AGE (S.) the tax impoſed upon every 
' © houſe, called hearth or chimney- money. 
UB (S.) a nick-name for a fat, unweildy 
child or perſon. 
'FUB or FOB (V.) to put off, to trick or de- 
© ceive a perſon by a formal pretence or in- 
vented ſtory, made on purpoſe to take off a 
' perſon's attention, or to amuſe him. 
FUCATE (V.) to paint, diſguiſe, colour, or 
counterſeit a thing, by making it look abun- 
dantly more beautiful than it really is, 
FV'CUS (S.) a paint or waſh, particularly 150 
by women to hide a _blemiſh or imperſec 
tion, or to make them look younger or 
" handſomer than they really are; alſo a ſea» 
plant, by ſome called alpa, 
FU/DDLE v.) to tipple, or drink much, to 
ſpend a great deal of time and money in 
> drunkenneſs, | 
' FU/DDLER or FU'DDLE-CAP (S.) one that 
loves tippling, an exceſſive drinker, or 
drunkard. | 4 
FUDGE (S.) a pretence, excuſe, colour, o. 
deception 3 a mere fiction, where there is 
no reality or truth. J 
- FUDGE {V.) to ſteal privately, to excuſe, pal- 
liate, or colour a matter; to endeavour to 
make a falfity paſs for a reality, to make a, 
great buſtle, and pretence of doing buſine(s 
. but without any riddance,, : | 
FUEL. (S.) any fort of materials that produce 
or keep up fire, when made, as coals, 
wood, ſtraw, &c, 4h 
FUGE (S.) in Mack, is when the differen: 
* parts of a compoſition: follow each. other, 
each repeating what the fi: t had performed; 
and according to what and how it is per- 
formed, is called a fingle fuge, which con- 
fiſts of 5, 6, or any other number of notes 
© begun by a fingle part, and followed by a 
ſecond, third, &c. part; a double fuge is, 
+ when two or more different points move 
together in a fuge, and are alternately in- 


FUL 

FU'GILE (S.) the diſtemper called an impoſt. 

k hume in the ears. nnn 

FUGITIVE (S.) a vagabond, deſerter, or 

,, Fun-away ; one that ſtrolls or flies from 
place to place for fear of being ſeized, taken 
up, or puniſhed for ſome offence committed 
the goods of ſuch a perſon, being law y 
found after the flight, belong either to the 
king or the lord of the manor, and are 
called fuzitive goods, 

FU'LCIMENT (S.) in Mechanich, the prop, 
ſupport, or point upon which a lever, ba- 
lance, &c. turns, acts, or is ſuſpended, 

FU'LFIL (V.) to finiſh, accompliſh, perform, 
or do a thing, either according to one's own 

. defires or inclinations, or that of others, 

FU'LGENCY or FU'LGENTNESS S.) the 
brightneſs, ſhiningneſs, or glitteringneſs of 
any luminous or poliſhed body, 

FU'LGENT or FU'/LGID (A.) bright, ſhining, 
or glittering. 

FULGURA'TION (S.) the flaſhing of fire or 

_ lightening, which ſeems commonly to pre- 
cede thunder; in Chymiſftry, it is the opera- 
tion of reducing all metals, except filver 
and gold, into . 

FULTVGINOUS (A.) footy, ſmoaky, inclina- 
ble to, or full of or ſmoak, 

FULL (A.) that has no void ſpace, or that has 
no part empty. | 

FULL (V.) to mill or dreſs woollen cloth fit 
for the market. 

FU LLER (S.) the operator or worker in dref. 
fing, cleaning, and preparing woollen ma- 
nufaQtures for the market. | 

FU'LLERS EARTH (S.) a particular fort of 
earth uſed by the woollen manufacturers to 
cleanſe and dreſs their cloths, 

FU'LLERY (S.) a work-houſe or pl:ce where 
woollen cloth is dreſſed by the fuller. 

FULL-NIGH (Part.) very cloſe or near. 

FULL-O FT (Part.) very frequent or often, 

FU'LLY (Part.) amply, largely, | ſufficiently, 
abundantly, to the utmoſt extent. 

FU/LMINANT (A.) noiſy, loud, thundering, 
roaring, bellowing, &c. | 

FU'LMINATE (V.) to thunder, or make a 
noiſe by ſudden guſhes ; to threatgn grie- 
voully or ſeverely, 

FULMINATING LEGION (S.) a legion of 
Chriſtian foldiers in the Roman army, that 
were under the command of Marcus Aure- 
lias, who, when the army was ready to pe- 
riſh for thirſt, prayed very fervently, and 
obtained large ſhowers of rain, together 
with a ſtorm of thunder and lightening. 

FULMINA'TION (S.) the loud noiſe of a 
thunder-clap, the ſtorming or threatening 
of an angry perſon, the crackling or noiſe 
of metals heated in crucibles ; in the Church 
Diſcipline, it is the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation pronounced by ſome biſhop or other 
ecclefiaſtick, appointed by the pope, in a 
publick manner, againſt ſome people or na- 


terchanged by ſeveral parts. 


tion he is diſpieaſed with, — * 
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FU'LNESS (8.) , abundance, that has 


no want or. lack of any thing. 

FU'LSOME. (A.) loathſome, hateſul, naſty, 

| luſcious, difagreeable, flattering or fawning. 

FU'LSOMNESS. (S.) loathſomneſs, naſtinels, 
foulneſs ; alſo too much praiſe or flattery. 

FU'LVID (A.) of a deep or dark yellow co- 
lour inclinable to a red, 

FWMBLE (V.) to do a thing as if in the 
dark, aukwardly, lamely, or diſagreeably, 
without {kill or judgment. 

FUME (S.) a ſteam or ſmoak arifing ſrom any 
agitated body, eſpecially liquids ; alſo anger, 
vexation, fretting, or tormenting one's ſelf 
at ſome diſappointment, &Cc. 

FU ME (V.) to teak, ſteam, or ſmoak; to 
caſt off effluviums from odoriferous bodics. 
&c. alſo to chafe, fret, vex or torment 
one's (elf, 

FUMVDITY (S.) the reakineſs, ſmoakineſs, 
or ſteaming of any body whatever, 

FU'MIGANT (A.)] ſmoaking, reaking, fum- 
ing, ſteaming. ; 

FU'MIGATE (V.) to prefume a place by raiſ 

. ing a great ſteam or ſmoak, and particu- 
larly applied to phyfical operations, whe! 
roſemary, frankincenſe, or other matter 15 
burnt, in order to impregnate a perſon or 
place very ſtrongly with the ſmell of the 
burnt ingredients, uſed to take away any ill 
ſmell, occafioned by diſeaſed or dead per- 
ſons, or to help ſeveral diſtempers, as head- 
aches, tooth-aches, &c. alſo to ſalvate by 
the ſmoak of mercury, 

FUMIGA'TION (S.) a preſuming or purify- 
ing the air of a place by ſmoak, which is by 
burning ſweet woods, flowers, gums, &c. 
with the Chymifts, it is the cating away of 
metals by the ſmoak or vapour of corrofive 
bodies; and with the Surgeon, it is the 
raifing a ſalivation by the ſmoak or fume of 
mercury, which unleſs very ſkilfully per- 
formed, and the perſon well prepared, is 
very dangerous. 

FU'MOUS or FU'MY (A.) that is apt or in- 
clinable to yield or ſend up ſmoak or vapours. 

FUN (S.) ſport, paſtime, joaking, any fort of 
waggiſhneſs ; alſo the buttocks, 

FUN V.) to pleaſe, wheedle, cajole, ſoothe, 
flatter or impoſe upon a perſon. 

FUNAMBULA'TION (S.) the art of dancing 
upon a rope, 

FUNCTION (S.) the buſineſs, office, or call. 
ing of a thing or perſon, 

FUND (S.) the publick ſecurity that is given to 
the people for money borrowed of them 
by the ſtate, which is either by appointing 
a bank to repay the ſums borrowed, or ap- 
propriating certain taxes for the diſcharge 
thereof 3 alſo the publick ſtock or bank of 
any ſociety, corporation, or copartnerſhip. 

* FUNDAMENT (S.) that part of the body 

upon which we fit, commonly called the 

buttocks, or breech. 


 FUNDAME'NTAL (A.) the principal or chiet 


| 
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things to be minded or taken care of; thoſe 
propofitions upon which the whole ſtructure 
of a doctrine is raiſed, or thoſe nec 
concerns that require the principal looking 
after ʒ the firſt beginning of a ſcience or art 3 
the foundation of a building, or the conſti- 
tuent laws of a nation or commonwealth. 
FUNDAME'NTALLY (Part.) according or 
agreeable to the principles upon which a 
thing is ſaid or done. 
FU'"NERAL (S.) the laſt offices paid to the 
dead, or the ſolemn and ceremonious burial 
of a perſon, according to the particular cuſ- 
toms of particular countries ; the old Romans, 
after they had cloſed the eyes of the dead, 
called out aloud to him ſeveral times, to ſee 
if he was not fallen into a ſwoon, or ſome 
lethargical diſtemper ; after this they waſhed 
the corps with warm water, and rubbed it 
with perſumes ; this being done, they put a 
ſort of white gown upon him, and brought 
him to the door, with his feet to the ſtreet 3 
then they ſtuck branches of cypreſs before 
the houſe : This ceremony continued ſeven 
days, and upon the eighth they carried the 
corps where it was to be burnt, which 
cuſtom was introduced, becauſe the enemy 
ſhould not expoſe the dead bodies of the ſol- 
diers that were killed in the wars. Among 
people of fortune, the bier or coffin was ge- 
_ nerally carried by relations; and at the fu- 
nerals of emperors and conſuls, the ſęnators 
and magiſtrates of the republick did this of- 
fice ; but the common people were carried by 
veſpillones, or common bearers : per- 
ſons of blood, or eminent for their poſts in 
the government, or for remarkable actions, 
were brought to the pile, the diſtinctions of 


their quality were carried before their coffin, . 


as the faſces, ſword, mace, their anceftors in 
wax- work, the plunder they had gained from 
the enemy, the civic, mural, &c. crowns, 
which they had deſerved, or whatever might 
add to their figure and reputation. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians buried their dead after the 
Fewiſh manner, firſt waſhing, then em- 
balming them ; they wrapped the corps in 
fine linen or filk, and ſometimes put them 
on rich habits : They laid them forth three 
days, during which time they conſtantly at- 
tended the dead body, and paſſed the time 
in watching and praying by it; then they 
carried it to the grave with torches or flam- 
beau's, finging pſalms and hymns to the 
praiſe of God, and expreſſing their hopes of 
the teſurtection. They recommended the 
dead likewiſe in their prayers, received the 
communion, and made their agapæ or love- 
feaſts, and diſtributed alms to the poor. At 
the end of the year they made a freſh com- 
memoration for them, and ſo from year to 
year, beſides the ſtanding commemoration 
for the dead, always joined with the holy 
euchariſt ; they frequently put into the grave 
ſeveral things, githgr as niaiks of 1 


. 
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_ the deceiſed, or to preſerve his memory, as 
the badges of his ity, the inſtruments 
and acts of his martyrdom, an epitaph, or 
at leaſt his name, and ſometimes they threw 
in medals, laorel leaves, ſome croſſes, and 
the goſpel ; they had a religious ambition to 

| be buried near the bodies of the martyrs, 
which introduced the cuſtom of burying in 
churches and church- yards, and the > * 
ol erefting tombs or monuments over them, 
it being the ancient cpſtom always to bury 
withont the walls of the city. From what 
is ſaid above, an eaſy conclufion may be 
made how we came by our preſent cuſtoms, 
" , Funeral Oration, a ſpeech or ſermon made 
at the grave, or upon the death of a perſon 
of note 3 the Romans had a cuſtom of giv- 
g dead people of quality the reſpect Fo 
rangue, which was ſpoken at the great 
ſquare at Rome, in the roſtra, where the 
company who attended the corps, ſtopped ; 
the ſpeaker began with the antiquity of his 
pedigree, and the figure he made in the re- 
lick ; then he ſet forth the regularity of 

$s behaviour, the cbligingneſs of his temper, 
his remarkableneſs for the diſcharge of ſome 
lick office, xc. Sometimes theſe ſpeeches 

ere made by the children of the deceaſed, 
and ſometimes by -an orator appointed by 
the ſtate 3 and this ceremony was paid to 
the ladies likewiſe, which was allowed them, 
as a reward for their generous aſſiſting the 
commonwealth upon an extraordimary emer- 
nce, by preſenting it with their necklaces, 
Jewels, Sc. Popilia was the firſt Romap lady 
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bo had an oration pronounced at her fune-| . 
„ tal, which was done by her fon Crefſur ; 


vnd it is obſerved by Cicero, that Julius Ce- 
far did the like for his aunt Julie, and hi 
wiſe Cornelia. 
FUNERARY (A.) any thing belonging to a 
funeral or burial. | 
FUNGO'SITY. (S.) porofity, ſpongineſs, or 
Full of little holes or ſpaces. 
FU'NGOQUS (A.) any thing porous, full of 
__ fpaces or ſpongy, as muſhrooms, c. 
FUNGUS {S,) foft, pappy, ſponey fleſh, ſuch 
_ as grows upon or about wounds. G 
FUNK (8/4 firong, rank, il! ſmell, or 
arge, offenſive, or ſuffocating ſmoak. 
FUNNEL S) an inſtrument to convey li- 
" quors out of one veſſel into another; alſo 
- , the ſhafts or hollows of chimneys to convey 
_ Cmoak out of a room, or air into a cloſe or 
_, confined place. | 
FU'NNY (A.) jocoſe, merry, wanton, arch, 
wWaggiſn. * | 
FURBEELOE {$.) an orhament of ruffled or 
plaited linen, filk, ſtoff, &c, ſewn on wo- 
mens garments, fometimes of the ſame co 
Jour with the garment, and ſometimes of 
* different colours. 


FURBRISH (V.) to cleanſe, poliſh, or fit af 


thing op for uſe, particularly ſpoken of the 


gunſmiths art in cleaning, mending, and 


fitting up fire arms, that have lain long by, 
fit both for uſe and ornament. 

FU'RBISHER (S.) a poliſher, cleaner, brigh- 
tener, or ornamenter of arms, &. 

FU'RIES (S.) according to the heathen poeti- 
cal ſtories, are the three daughters of Night 
and Acheron, called Alacto, Migara and 775. 
Phone, who live in Pluto"s dominions, and are 

his rods to ſcourge guilty and finful ſouls ; 
by ſome they are called the three evils of the 
mind, Anger, Avarite, and Concupiſcence. 

FU'RIOUS (A.) outrageous, mad, fierce, that 
cannot be ſtopped or appeaſed. 

FU"RIOUSNESS (S.] the rage, fury, or anger 
of an enraged beaft or man. 

FURL (V.) a Sea term, fignifying to roll, 
wrap, or bind up a fail cloſe to the yard, 
FU'RLING (S.) tying, binding, or wrapping 
up cloſe, as the ſail of a ſhip to the yard, 

upon proper occafions. 

FU'RLONG (S.) is a ſtated meaſure, of length 
for land, conſiſting of forty poles or perches, 
each fixteen feet and an half, or five'yards 
an an half, which makes 220 yards, or the 
eighth part of an Eagliſ mile. 

FU'RLOUGH (S.) a permiffion, leave, or li- 
cence granted by a ſuperior officer to an in- 
'ferior one, or to a common ſoldier, to be 
abſent a ſtated time from duty. 

FURMETY (S.) a pleaſant broth, or thick 
pottage, made of whole wheat hulled, 
ſteeped, and boiled in milk, &c. 

FU'RNACE (S.) is ſometimes ſpoken of 
veſſel of iron, copper, &c. but generally af 
a kiln, or place ſo built and contrived, as to 
make an "exceeding vehement, ſtrong fire, 
to melt ores, metals, c. in, or to calcine 
ſtones, Kc. in, of which there are various 
forts and forms, which take their different 
names according to the purpoſes for which 
they are built or made. | 

FU'RNISH (V.) to accommodate or ſupply a 

. perſon with ſuch neceſſaries, goods or other 
matters, a he wants, 4 

FU'/RNITURE (S.) any goods, necefſaries, or 
materials whatever, that are proper or con- 
venient to render a houſe, place or thing 
fit to do the office it is appointed for; and 
in Dialing, it is the art of ornamenting 
ſun-dials with the parallels of declination, 

length of the day, azimuths, almacanters, 
&c. beſides the common hours, 

FURR (S.) the hairy ſkins of ſuch wild beaſts 
as are commonly uſed for wearing apparel, 
upon account of warmth. &c. alſo the ſedi- 
ment that adheres to veſſels in which urine 
is kept; alſo the ſcurf that ariſes upon the 
tongue of thoſe affl:Ated with a fever, &c. 

FURR (v.] to foul, daub, or cover with the 
ſediment of any liquid, eſpecially, urine, &c. 
in Hera Ay, it is to repreſent the ſkins of 
certain wild beaſts ſeen in the doublings of 
mantlings, &c, | l 

FU'RRIER (s.) one who deals in ſkins with 
the hair on, for the uſe of muffs, wearing 

v7 apparel, 
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apparel, Sc. in England they particularly pre 


e the ornaments of mayors, aldermen, 
— of companies, and magiſtrates 
publick gowns, & c. | 

FU'RROWS (S.) channels, or drains for watry 
lands ; alſo the little vallies between the ridges 
caſt up by the plough in arable lands, &c. 

FU'RTHER (part.) at a diſtance from, or be- 
yond where a perſon now is. 

FURTHERANCE ($.) a helping, promoting, 
aſſiſting, forwarding, &c. 

FU'RT MORE Part.) over and above, 

or beſides what has been ſaid or done already, 

FU'RTHEST or ,FURTHERMOST (A.) at 
the greateſt diftance. 

FU'RY (s.) rage, madneſs, frenzy; alſo the 
ſprightlineſs of poetical writings. 

FURZ. (8.) a ſort of prickly heath or wild 
broom that grows upon commons and un- 
cultivated places, and which the country- 
folks uſe for firing to heat ovens, &c. 

FUSE or FUSEE” (S.) a ſpindle or ſtaff upon 
which another En c. in Watch- 
making, it is that conical part drawn by the 
ſpring about which the chain or ſtring is 
wound ; in Gunnery, it is an appendage of a 
bomb or granado ſhell, by which the com- 
poſition within is fired, conſiſting of a wood- 
en pipe or top filled with wild-fire, or ſome 
other proper combuſtible, ſo made and con- 
trived, as to burn as long as the bomb is in 
motion from the mouth of the mortar to the 
place where it is to fall ; alſo the name of a 
portable or hand- gun. 

FUSIBILITY (S.) a fitneſs, aptneſs, or rea- 
dineſs to melt, run, or become liquid by the 
heat of a ſtrong fire, as lead, gold, &c. 

FU'SIL (S.) in Heraldry, is a bearing of a 
rhomboidal figure, ſlenderer than the lo- 
zenge, having its upper and lower angles 
more acute than its collateral or middle ones. 

FU'SILE or FU'SIBLE (A.) that may be 
melted, run or caſt, 


FUSILEE'R or FUSILIE'R (S.) a foot-ſoldier, 


armed with, or carrying a muſket or ſuſee. 

FU'SION (S.) the melting or ſolution of ores, 
or metals for caſting, founding, refining, &c. 

FU'SSOCKS (S.) a lazy, fat wench, one who 
delights in idleneſs and gluttony. 

FUST (8.) the ſhaft of a column, or that part 
from the aſtragal to the capital ; ſometimes 
called the naked of a column. 

FU'STIAN (S.) a ſort of ſtrong cotton cloth, 
made for frocks or outer. coats of men or 
boys, &c. alſo an affected rumbling, made 
uſe of by many wiiters, to mike them look 
formidable to the ignorant, by uſing many 
uncouth and hard words to convey their 
ideas, which might be much better done in 
familiar and common expreſſions. 

FU'STICK or FU'STOCK (s.) a wood im- 
ported from the Antille iſlands in the Hf. 
Indies, for the uſe of dying, in which art it is 
exceeding uſeful, and with a ſmall aſſiſtance 
Produces a beautiful gold colour; it is uſed alſo 
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as an ingredient in blacks ; there is another 
ſort brought from Italy, Provence, Sc. uſed 
to dye a dark brown, or coffee colour, 
FU'STI-LUGS (S.) a fat, dirty, naſty, rank, 
* il ſmelling woman. | 
FU'STINESS (S.) ranknefs, muſtineſs, or an 
unpleaſant ſmell, or frowfineſs, that ariſes 
from ſweat, or half-dry'd moiſt cloth that 
has lain folded together wet, &c. 
FU'/STY (A.) rank, muſty, ill ſcented, 


1FU'TILE (A.) babbling, talkative, foolih, 


that cannot keep his own counſel, 
FU'TILNESS S.)] weakneſs, vanity, blabbing, 
filineſs, lightneſs, &c, 


|FU"TTOCKS or FOO'THOOKS ($:) in Ship- 


building, are thoſe compaſſing timbers which 
give the breadth and bearing to the hip, 
which are ſcarfed to the ground timbers ; 
and becauſe no timber of that compaſs can 
be found long enough, to go up thro? all the 

fide of the ſhip, thoſe compaſſing timbers 
are ſcarſed one into the other ; and thoſe 
next the keel are called the lower or ground 
furtoc le, the other the upper futtochs, 

FU'TURE or FUTU'RI S.) the time not 
yet come, or that will hereafter be. 

FUZZ (V.) to unweave or unravel, like the 
ends of ſiuffs, filks, &c. 

FV or FIE (Part.) for ſhame, out upon you, 
abominable, naſty, &c. 


G. 


Is the ſeventh letter and fifth conſonaht in 
our alphabet, but in the Greet and ori- 
ental languages it is the third; it is one of 
the mutes, and cannot be founded without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome vowel. It is frequently 
changed by Latin authors in their preterper- 
feR tenſes into C, and ſometimes into 8 or 
X; the Ancients made frequent uſe of N for 
gu, as the Spaniards do now; it was anci- 
ently uſed for a numeral, and fignrified 4co, 
with a daſh, thus , 40, 00; in Mufich, it 
is the mark for the treble cliff, and is now 
made uſe of for almoſt all the upper parts a- 
dove the baſs, except in church mufick where 
the tenor cliff is flill retained ; in Ergih, it 
has a hard and ſoft found, as it happens to 
come before particular letters, wiz. before a, 
o, and uv, generally a hard or guttural found, 
as in game, gore, gun, Cc. and before e and 
i, a ſoft or eaſy ſound, as in geffure, giant, 
Sc. gb at the end of words ſound like F, 
as rough, tougb, Ce. it is written in many 
words where the ſound is not perceived, as in 
Hes, reign, Ec. | 
GA'BARA (S.) a preſerved or embalmed dead 
b-dy, which the Egyptian frequently kept in 
their houſes, eſpecially of fuch of their friends 
as died with the reputation of great piety and 
hel.nefs, or as martyrs, by which means they 


ſuppoſed 


GAD 
they paid them more honour than 
it they buried them, wrapping them up in 
ſeveral fine linen cloths, with balms and ſpices. 

GA'BBLE (V.) to talk loud and faſt, to chat- 

ter, or prate fooliſhly, impertinently, or in- 
coherently, . 

GA'BEL (S.) anciently it was a fort of duty, 

or ſervice, rendered to the king or lord ; but 
now it is applied to cuſtoms, taxes and im- 
poſts upon any ſort of commodity whatever z 
though at firſt it was applied to ſalt only, 
among the French, from whom the word 

comes. 

GABIONA'DE (S.) in Fortification, is a bul- 
wark made with gabions, 

GA'BIONS S.) in War, are baſkets filled 
with earth, and placed upon the batteries 
about four foot diameter, and five or fix foot 

- high, to deſtroy which, the beſieged throw 
among them lighted faggots well ſmeared 
with pitch, &c. 

GA'BLE-END (S.) in Carpentry, is the up- 
right triangular end of a houſe, from the 
eaves to the ridge. . 

GA'BLOCKS or GA'FFLETS (S.) falſe ſpurs 
made of filver, ſteel, &c. put over the na- 
tural ones of game or fighting cocks, at the 
time of fighting-matches. ; 

GA'BRIEL (S.) one of the principal angels or 
meſſengers of God, whoſe name fignifies the 
ſtrength of God; the ſcripture mentions him 
as being ſent upon many occafions ;-as to 
Daniel, to explain to him the viſion of the 
ram and the goat, and the myſtery of the 
ſeven weeks ; to Zachary, to declare to him 
the future birth of Foby the Baptiſt ; to the 
Virgin Mary, to acquaint her that ſhe ſhould 
conceive and bring forth our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
without the converſation of any man, &c. 
The eaſtern people have added a great deal 
to the ſcripture account of this angel; the 
 Mabemetans call him the faithful ſpirit ; the 
Per ian, by way of metaphor, the peacock 
of heaven ; it is now commonly uſed as a 
proper name of men among us. 

CAD (S.) the ſon of Faceb and Zilpab, Leab's 
ſervant, whom, according to the cuſtom of 
the Ca, Leab gave to Jacob, becauſe ſhe 
had no children herſelf, that ſhe might adopt 
what were the offspring of her ſervant ; from 
him one of the tribes of 1ſrae/ was called, 
which when they came out of Egypr were 
45,050 men; alſo the name of a prophet 
who was David's friend, and who followed 
him in all his troubles from Sau/'s perſecu- 
tion ; alſo an heathen deity mentioned in ſe- 
veral paſſages of ſcripture, as Iſaiab xiv, 11, 
Sc. The Arabians call the planet Jupiter, 
or whatever they imagine good and benefi- 
cent, Gad ; it is alſo a meaſure of length, 
or a geometrical perch ; alſo a ſmall bar of 
Keel kept to be heated and quenched in li 
quor to drink, in diſorders of the ſtomach, 
where the retentive faculty has been too 
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GAD (V.) to ſtraggle, range, or wanton 
abroad without any neceſſary call, or A 
able buſineſs inviting thereto, | 

GA/DDING (A.) rambling, roving, wander. 
ing, or loitering about from place to place, 

, —_ any real cill or bufineſs. | 

(S.) a troubleſome 
fly, by ſome called the 1 ? Unging 

GA'FFER (S.) a familiar word moſily uſed in 
the country for maſter, 

GA'GATES (S.) a ſtone that ſmells, when 
rubbed, like brimſtone, and will take fire 
very eafily, 

GAGE or GAUGE (s.) a ſtandard, inſtru- 
ment, meaſure, or rod, upon which ate fixed 
certain numbers to make or meaſure caſks 
by, that they may know what they do, or 
ſhould contain; in Foinery, it is an iron 
put into a ſtick to ſtrike a line or lines at 
equal diſtances ; alſo a pledge, ſurety, or ſe. 
curity for the doing or performing ſome. 
thing ; the gage of a ſhip is ſo many feet of 
water as ſhe draws. | 

Weather-gage, is a Sea term for one ſhip 
that is to the wind, or has that advantage 
of another, 

GAGE or GAUGE (V.) to find out the con- 
tents or meaſure of any veſſel of capacity. 
GA'GER or GAU/GER (S.) any perſon that 
meaſures, or finds out the capacity of liquid 
meaſures or veſfels, and is commonly ſpoken 
of an officer of the exciſe upon ale, beer, &c, 

GAGG (S.) an inſtrument put in the mouth, 
frequently uſed by thieves or hou'e breakers, 
which prevents or hinders people from ſhut- 
ting their mouths, and thereby incapacitates 
them from crying or calling out for aſſiſ- 
tance, . 

GAGG (V.) to force ſomething into the mouth 
that may keep the jaws full ſtretched, and 
unable to ſhut or cloſe together. 

GA/GGLING (S.) the noiſe made by a gooſe, 
or company of geeſe. 

GAT'LLARD (S.) a dance, that moves in a 
briſk, lively manner, ſomewhat like a jig. 
GAIN (S.) any advantage, benefit, profit, or 

lucre whatever. 

GAIN (V.) to get advantage, profit, benefit, 

or increaſe, 

GATNESS or GATETY (S.) chearfulneſs, 

briſkneſs, finery, gallantry, &c. 

GAUNFUL A.) profitable, beneficial, advan- 

tageous, ſomething that increaſes a man's 

ſubſtance or eſtate. 

GAFNFULNESS (S.) profitableneſs, advan- 
tageouſneſs, beneficialneſs, &s, 

GAINSAY* (v.) to oppoſe, contradict, deny, 
or forbid. 

GAFNSBOROUCGH (S.) in Lincolnfoire, was 
ſormerly but a ſmall ton; but lately by i's 
convenient and pleaſant fituation on the 
banks of the Trent, by which means ſhips vo 
and come to and from London ditectly, trade 
is prodigiouſly increaſed, and the buildings 


much weakened, in order to firengthen it, | 


much enlarged ; the market is very great 
weekly 


GAL 


weekly on Tueſday ; there has very lately 
an 0 paiſed to rebaild the pariſh-church ; 
beſides which there are meetings for moſt 
of the noted different opinions among the 
diſfenters ; it is diſtant from London 115 
computed ; and 137 meaſured miles. 


GALA/CTITES (S.] a fort of brittliſh ſtone, | 


that when broke or ground, diffolves into 2 
liquor like milk ; alſo a fort of earth called 
milk marle, - 

CALA NG Al. (S.) a medicinal root brought 
from the Eft Indirs, the produce of a tree 
of the ſame name, of which there are two 
kinds, the greater and the leffer, whoſe vir- 
tues are much the ſame, and uſed with good 
ſucceſs in diſorders of the ſtomach and bow- 
els ; it is uſed alſo hy the vinegar- makers. 

GA'LAXY (S.) in Afronomy, that long, white, 
luminous track, which ſeems to encompaſs 
the heavens like a ſwathe, ſcarf, or girdle, 
eaſily perceived in a clear night when the 
moon does not ſhine ; before the invention 
of teleſcopes, the learned were divided in 
their opinions about what it was, ſome af- 
firming it with Arifotle to be a collection of 
vapours, others an innumetable quantity of 
ſtars, not viſible to the naked eye, which 
latter opinion is found to be fact; it is alſo 
called the milky way. 

GA'LBANUM (s.) a fort of gum or ſwee! 
ſpice of a fat or unctuous ſubſtance, ifſuing 
from the incifion of a plant much like to 
large fennel, now ufed in phyfical prepara- 
tions, and formerly was an ingredient in the 
compoſition of the Jewiſb incenſe. 

GALE (S.) a Sea term for a currency of air, 
or continued blaſt of wind; fo they ſay a 
freſh gale, or a ſtrong gale, when the wind 
blows very hard, and the contrary is a gen- 
tle pale, 

GA'LEASSE (S.) the largeſt veſfel that goes 
with oars, low built aad heavy ; it may car- 
ry 20 very large guns, with a ſtern capable 
of holding a large number of muſqueteers ; 
it uſes both ſails and oars 3 the rowers are 
under cover ; it has three maſts that cannot 
be taken or lowered ; theſe veſſels are uſed 
only by the Yenetians, | 

GALEN (S.) an eminent phyfician of Perga- 
mus, who lived in the ſecond century, in the 
reign of Marcus Antonius Philoſopbus ; he is 
ſaid to have been a great enemy both to the 
Jews and Chriflians ; that he was a grea' 
philoſopher, and an admirable phyfician, 
and that having wrought ſome extrao:d nary 
cures, he was looked on as a conjurer, and 
for that reaſon forced to fly Rome. He in- 
troduced the way of practice in phyfick to 
this day called the Galenical ; he wrote 200 
books, 30 of which were burnt along with 
the temple of Peace. . 

CA'LENIST (S.) one who practiſes phyfick 

after the preſcriptions, or according to the 

method of Galen, which now takes in al 
fimple medicines, or whatever is not chy 

mical, 1 
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| GA/LEONS or GA'LLIONS (S.) thoſe Spa- 

— ſhips that are ſent to Yera Crux in the 
N- Indies, to fetch the bullion from Ne- 

Spain ; if the ſame ſhips are employed in any 

| other expedition, they go by another name. 

GALL (S.) a nut that grows upon ſome foreign 
oaks, uſed in making common ink, and 
the Dyers to dye blacks ; in Phet, that 
yellow, bitter juice or humour commonly 
called bile, ſecreted from the blood in the 
glands of the liver, and depoſited in a pecu- 
liar reſervoir, called the gall bladder, or by 
way of emphaſis the ga/l, which of divers 
creatures is uſed for ſeveral uſes, eſpecially 
ſheep and ox gal for waſhing, or cleaning 
the greaſe out of woollen cloths, coats, or 
butchers aprons. | 

GALL (V.) to fret, teaze, vex, torment ; 
alſo to rub off the fkin by riding, walking, 
or working. 

GA'LLANT (A.) gay, briſk, lively, fine, ci- 
vil, accompliſhed, gentee', brave, courage- 
ous, bold, or daring. 

GALLAINT (S.) a lover, beau, or ſpark, par- 
ticularly ſpoken of one that is kept by, or cri- 
minally converſes with another man's wiſe, 

GALLANTIZE V.) to act or play the gal- 
lant, and principally ſpoken of unlawful or 
too familiar converſation with women. 

GA'LLANTNESS or GA'/LLANTRY (S.) 
braveneſs, courageoulſneſs, valour; alſo in- 
trigue or amour, 

GA'LLERY (S.] in ArchiteFure, is a covered 
place in a houſe a great deal longer than 
broad, and is made for the diverſion of walk- 
ing, and convenience of going into feveral 
apartments with eafe ; in a Church, it is a 
kind of continued tribune with a balluſtrade 
built along the fides, or lower end of the 
church; in Forr:fication, it is a covered wall 
made of Amber, ſerving for the ſafe paſſage 
of a ditch ;z in a Sbip, it is a balcony facing 
the great cabin, made for the pleaſure of 
ſeeing or viewing what paſſes by, &c, 

GALLEY (S.) a low- built veſſel, that goes 

both with ſails and oars, chiefly uſed by thoſe 
ſtates that border upon the Mediterranean 3 
they have uſually from 25 to 30 benches of 

- oars on esch fide, and four or five ſlaves to 

each bench, who are commonly perſons that 

have committed offences againſt the ſtate, 
and are condemned to this ſlavery as a pu- 
niſhmeat for their crimes z in Printing, the 
wooden frame, or inſtrument, into which 
the compoſitor empties the letters out of his 
compotfing-ſtick, as often as it is filled, till 

it contains the matter of a page, is called a 

galley. ; 

GA'LLI (S.) the prieſts of Cybele, mother of 

the gods, fo called from the river Gallus, in 

Pbrygia, ot which they drank betore they be- 

gan their ſacrifices, becauſe the water of that 

river inſuſe a ſort of madneſs into them, 
which they called divine ; they celebrated 
their feſtivals by runm ig about like mad men, 


4 


- GA'LLICAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the 


* GA'LLON (s.) an-Engliſþ mezſure of capaci- 


GAL 


uſing extravagant, merry poſtures, and beat» | 


| Ing upon little br2gen drums; they alfo caſ- 
trated themſelves, becauſe the goddeſs was to 
be ſerved by none but eunuchs. 

GA'LLIARD (S.) a briſk, lively dance, much 
like to a jig, the mufick whereof is compo- 
ſed in triple time, 


French nation, church, or people. 

GA'LLICISM 3) a phraſe in ſpeech ſpoke 
or wrote in Engli/o, in the mode or manner 
of the French tongue or language ; the ſame 
with Idiom. - 

GCALLIGA'SKINS (S.) a fort of wide-knee'd 
breeches worn over others, and commonly 
called trowſers. 

CALLIMA'FRY (S.) a confuſed mixture 

of divers ſorts of meats, or other matters 
together, 

GA'LLION or GALLEO'N (S.) a large veſ- 
ſel or ſhip of war of three or four decks, but 
is commonly applied to thoſe ſhips only 
"which trade to the - Indies ; of which 
the Spaniard: ſend every year two fleets, the 
one to Mexico, which they call the flota, 
and the other to Peru, which they call the 
gallen ; beſides theſe, which are the king's 


ſhips, there are commonly 12 or 16 others] 


ſent to the fame places by the merchants, 
who pay largely for that permiſſion, and 
theſe are called ier ſhips, which import 
gold, filver, precious ſtones, quinquina, 
ſkins, cochineal, indigo, &c. 

GA'LLIOT (S.) a ſmall galley or brigantine 
built very lightly, and defigned for chace ; 
ſhe has but one maſt, and can both ſail and 
row, having 16 or 20 ſeats for rowers ; each 
ſeaman acts as a ſoldier, having a muſket ly- 
ing by him, to uſe upon quitting his oar. 

GA'LLOCHES (S.) a ſort of leather clogs that 
cover good part of the ſhoes, particularly at 
and about the toes. 


ty for both liquid and dry things of ſundry 
hes, and though they are all ſub-divided 
into four quarts, eight pints, &c. yet that 
for wine contains but 231 cubic inches, or 
about eight pounds averdupoize of pure wa. 
ter, that for ale or beer 287 inches, and that 
for grain, &c. 272 cubic inches, 

GALLOON or GA'LOON (S.) a fort of nar- 
row ferret or ribband wove for the uſe of 
tying or binding ſhoes, clogs, &. 

GA'LLOP (V.) to ride; go, or puſh on very 
faſt, like a horſe in full ſpeed. 

GAY!LLOP (S.) the ſwiſteſt pace or motion that 
a horſe can move in, of which there are di. 
vers ſorts, as the hand gallop, half gallop, 
full gallop, Ee. - 

GA'LLOWAY (S.) a faddle-horſe of the 
ſmaller ſize. | 

GA'LLOWS (S.) a frame of wood made in 
divers forms, ſometimes repreſenting only a 
trait line, ſometimes a triangle, &c. and 


GAN 

demned by the law to ſuffer death, 
in ſome particular caſes ; alſo a part 
printing preſs, 
GA'LLOWSES (S.) certain ſtraps with eyes 
ſewed to the end of them, to hook up 
ſchool-boys bieeches, or of ſuch perſons 
whoſe hips are very ſlender. 
GALLS (S.) commonly called Aleppo gall, 
are a particular Kind of vegetable tumours, 
or excreſcences like nuts, that grow upon 
the hardeſt ſpecies of oak, and uſed in dy- 
ing, making ink, c. which although they 
are as hard - as ſhells, are nothing but the 
caſes of inſets that are bred in them, and 
which when grown to maturity, gnaw their 
way out, which is the occaſion of thoſe lit- 
tle holes we ſee in them. 
GAMBA'DOES (5.) a fort of leather booty 

affixed to the ſaddle, inſtead of ftirrups, to 
put the legs in, and to preſerve them from 
cold and dirt, 
GA'MBOLS (S.) ſportive or tumbling tricks, 
played with the legs. 
GAME (S.) any fort of (port, diverſion, paſ- 
time, or pleaſure, whether at bowls, dice, 
cards, hunting, &c. 
GAME (V.) to play at cards, dice, &c. for 
the lucre of getting or winning another's 
money; alſo to ridicule, banter, or run a 
perſon down, 
GA'MESOME (A.) wanton, frolickſome, airy, 
briſk, full of unluckineſs. 
GA'MESTER (S$.) any perſon that plays at 
any ſport or diverfion ; but particularly ſpo- 
ken of thoſe that make a conſtant trade or 
livelihood by playing for money. 
GA'MMER (S.) a free, innocent country 
word for miſtreſs, woman, &c. 
GA'MMON (S.) the thigh or ham, parti- 
cularly of a hog ; alſo a term in a play call- 
ed bark gammon. 


GA'MMOT (S.) ſport, play, mirth, jollity, 
&c 


GAMUT (S.) the ſcale or alphabet of muſick, 
whereby a perſon in vocal or inſtrumental 
muſick knows how to diſtinguiſh and regu- 
late the tones in a compoſition. 

GA'NDER {S.) the he or male gooſe, 

GA'NDERING (S.) ſpoken of a man that 
goes a whoring while his wile lies in. 

GANG (S.) a company or crew of men going 
together upon ſome exploit or affair; ſo in 
war time, when ſeamen go about to impreſs 
men for the ſea- ſervice, they are called 2 
preſi- gang; ſo in a Ship, that part where 
they go backwards and forwards in, is called 

the 4 * Way, | 

* (V.) to go, walk, or paſs from place 
to plice. 

GA NGES (S.) a river in India, which is one of 
the largeſt and moſt confiderable rivers in the 
world, diſcharging itſelf into the bay of Be- 
gala, through five ſeveral mouths, that form 
many iſlands ; in the narroweſt part it is two 


uſed to hang ſuch maleſactors on as are con- 


leagues over, and its broadeſt above five; 
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of opinion, that 
four 1 . tha ren (Lan 
© Cuperſlition of thoſe parts 
waters of it ſacred, for which teaſon, oven 
| kings come to it in diſguiſe, to bache ia it, 


and others ſend 5 or 600 leagues tor it, to 


k ; it being deemed the greateſt racity 
. 2 feaſt, vaſt ſum of mone $001 made 
in Pat 


the ſa of | it, It is repreſent 
. * oa rude and barbdacous 
ſayage, with bended bruws, of . fierce and 
q ocuntenance, crown'd with a palm, 
| and with. a pitcher, a» is uſual to other 
floods, and a eee by his de. 

GA'/NGRENE (V. ) to contract a deadich cor 
ruption attending with a e blackaels, 
and mort cation. 

GA'NGRESE G.) a 8 or begioning mor- 
mare | part til! retaining ſome ſenſe 
of pain, and a ſhare, of natural heat; its 
ſeat is jn the fleſh, which, it corrupts, con 
| ſomes, and turns black, ſpreadiog into the 
adjacent parts, and is ſeldom cured without 
amputation. 

GA'NTLET or GAUNTLET ($.) 
| fironggloveuſed by thoſe cloathed in ar 
made of thin plated iron, with ſcyeral 

for the fingers ; the caſk and gaunelet 
were always bote in the ancient, marches in 
ceremony; the gauntlet was, frequently 
' thrown, like the glove, by way of chal- 
lenge ; in Surgery, jt is a fort of bandage or 
. ſwathe for the hand, when violently bruiied, 
_ being four or five yards lo 
each finger, and the w 

GA' 
ſoldiers for ſmall offences, 
their being r bare 4 the waiſt, and 

ſo obliged to walk or run thro' the company 
they belong to, or ſo many of them as the 
commanding officer ſhall appoint, who Rand 
ſo as to form. or tnake a ſtreet or lane, with || 
each a green witch in his hand. who.gives 
the offender a cut or ſlaſh therewith... ; ., 

CA'NYMEDE.($.) a perſon. kept for ſ 
. mitical practices, ſo called from @,beautil vl 
young man aid to be raviſhed b ter, 
and made hit cup; bearer inſſlead of Hebe. 

GAOL (S.) a pryſon,. dungeon, or Place ol fe. 
curity for debtors, malefaQtors, ot ale 
of any kind 

GAOL DELIVERY 6) » ſreeing .a_priſop 
from thoſe that are ju Sul "thereio.+ 

GA'OLER (S.) one that looks after and takes 
care of a gaol, and the priſoners that ace 
therein, 

GAP ($.) an open or broken place i in a | hedge, 
"wall, edge of a knife, diſcontinued. part of 
hiſtory, c. 

GAPE (V.] to open the mouth wide, like an 
affrighted perſon, or like one a yawniog, 
CA'PING (S.) } Haring, loitering, or looking 

at a thing ; alſo yawning, 

GARB (S.) the cloathirg or dreG of a perſon ; 
allo &, term ia Heraldry, for a wheat- * 


. 


hand. 


= 


po rendered the 


: to wrap round | 


PE (s.) a puhifhiment ent inflied uppr | 
conliits in 


GA'RISON (S.) ſometimes means the caftle; 
7 turruthed 


GAR | 
which is ſuppoſed the emblem of plenty. 

GA'RBAGE. S.) the entre a e, 
as the tat, tripe, gute, 4 | 

GA'RBLE S.) a plank next the k-el of a 

chip, called alſo-a- garboard ; alſo be dirt or 
waſte in ſugar, ſpice, tobacco, &c. ' 
GA'RBLE (VJ pick-our the dirt, or cleanſe 
the drofs, filth; waſte; &c.: from many forts 
of commodities, as ſpices, ſugar, plumbs, &c. 
GA'RBLER CS. wm officer of great antiquiry 
in the city. of. Lenden, empowered to enter 
1 any ſhop, warchouſe, &c. to view and 
ſearch drugs, * and to perbie, ue. 
them. ww 4 wr 

CARBLES.(S,) the Gol forted os picked out, 
drols, 1 \wakte, &c of ſpices, &. — 

GA'RBLING ($4) 5 ſorting, ar pick 
ing out the waſte part of any thing» » | 

GA'RBOARD, PLANK (S.) the firſt, plank 
of * 9 that 18 lallened to EST —— 
outfide 

GA'RBOARD. STRAKE (5. that ſeams in 
ſhip that is nent ber keel. 
GA'RBOIL (S.]. riot, Mp. en, er- 
roar, &. 

„GARD or GUARD.) neatettion or — 
eſpecially ſpoken -04/ the 4fe-guard or yeo-" 
men of the guard to the prince 5 alſo the 
plate at the hottom of the hilt of a ſword z 
in Lato, it js this, management or guardiane) 
ſhip of perſons under age, ideots; K. 

GA'RDANT A.] one keeping watch, or up- 
A gyarg 3 and in Heraldry, a creature — 

en looking rig bt ſorward. 
NIS. any pleaſant place done wih 

flowecs, futter plants, fine walks Ac. uſu- 
ally ivided into three ſorts, r. flower 
| garders,.. fruits gargens, and kitchee.g rl dry) 
ſo called from the produce of each 

GA'RDENING (S.) the at ot cultivating, 
e, and knowing How to lay out ge- 

CO for grandeur, plesſure and. advantage. 
CA'RDINER: os GA'RDENER (89 one ſkill= 

| din or employed. about ordering, drefling, / 
keeping, and improving a garden. 
A'RGARISM or GA ROGUE 8 ½/ a'medici- 
| palgrinle waſh, open, or cleanſe” 

' the mouth or throat from phlegm,” &c, in 

, 96 diemper, or upon any 8 WO 


CARGARI'SE or. GA/RGLE (V4) to with, 
open, or cleanſe the throat or mouth with a ' 
lotion, prepared for, the occafion,” when a 
perſon, through ilineſs;-is-furred up, or als 

, moſt choaked with phlegm; &c. 

GA'RGET ($.} a mortal diſeaſe in cattle. - » 

GA'RGIL ($,) a diſorder or diſeaſe that card 
cularly «Mes geeſe. 

SGARGTFTLLION (SJ with Hunters, is the prin= 
cipal part of a deer's heart, | 

GA'RGLE (S.) the gul'et 3 alſo a lotion pre- | 
pared to cleanſe and - waſh the mouth of a 
fick or diſeaſed perſon with, 


ATOM 


wich guns, 


* or walled town, 
* amm 


GAR GAR 
ammunition; men, dc. for the deſenoe of] large, weekdy on. Thurſday z diſtant from 
* that particulay place, or the country we London 175 computed, and 225 meaſured 

about it z and ſometimes it ſignifies only the] miles, 

- Coldiers refidiag there ; and ſometimes it fig- |GA'RTER (S.) in Heraldry, is the moiety or 
- nifies 4 whole army going into winter quar- | half a bend ; alſo a ribband, or other proper 

ters. |  " fluff to wind about the leg to keep the ſtock- 

GA'RISON (V.) to furniſh s of defence} ings from falling down ; among us here la 

with a proper number of ſ or to dif- | ' England, there is '» moſt order of 

poſe of an army in winter quarters, Kc. Knighthood' called by this name, of which 
_ GARLAND ($.) a fort” of ornament for the | the king isalways at the head: As to the tea - 
- head, in the nature of u crown, made of | fon of the inſtitution, as it did not proceed 
flowers, ſeathers, and other” decorations + | from fo trivial a ground, us a d gorter, 
| ,, ar the To neither had king Edward III. who was 

were | the founder of the order, an. to the - 
leathern thong, king Ri- 
. ws and A. 


5 
I 
8 
; 
: 


diſpofiti 
a war with Freace, made it his bu- 
engage the beſt foldiers in Europe in 


Arthur's round table, and 
D foreign- 
— and ny to the exerciſe ; 

this ſolemnity was fixed at 


fuch foreign nights 20 were wittin to hazard 


their reputation at ick tilting, and 
n e Dn be 


"kind, — - | { ride; all the knights, daring this ſolemoity, 
CA'RNISH (V.) to adorn, ornament, beau. were entertained magnificently at the king's 
- tify; or ſet off. 5 expence, eating together at a table 200 foot 
GA'RNISH (%) 1 fee or treat claimed dy pri-] diameter, which he called the round table; 
fon thoſe who' come under the] to countermine this project, Philip de Valau, 
the French king, made uſe of a fimilier ex- 
— at his own cout, inviting the mar- 
men yo — and character, in Ira and 
Germany, for fear they ſhould be pre · en 
to Edwerd ;; this Gong proving , 
gave # check to king Edward's defign. E- 
| word having lately given his garter for the 
fAgnal of a f te battle, he took occafion 
| from thenee to inſtitute this order, making 
the garter the principal diftinQion of it; 
from whence that ſelect number, whom de 
ter tu incorporated into a fratetnity, is called Egui- 
GA/RNITURE (s.) any fort of furniture or tes aur 12 or 5 of che gar- 
ornament in a room or chamber, &c, ter. By arter, the kni . | 
GA'/RRET ($.) the uppermoſt room or floor, | are (ymbolically ut in mind to act by the 
that is habitable, in « houſe, g r and reli- 
: ; 4 J , , 
CARRETARR (s.) one who Bees L, a 12 gion, * puſh an enfergrize wich refokution 
cet, poets to undertake any thing contrary 
Rs eee 
nccount F I j w , 
CARRULITY or GA'RRULOUSNESS (8.)] the privileges of peace, 75 to do any thing 
eaikativencſs,' prating; chattering, Sc. contrary to articles of probity and honovr. 
GARRULOUS: (A.) ene inclined to talk, | This noble order was fouridedin the twenty- 
prate, or chatter too much. | third year of the reign of king Edward Ill. 
GA'RSTANG (s.) in ire, an am. Anng 1359 : the patrons or proteQors of it 
gent rown,-on the re 3 bur its marker h were The Holy Fug, the Bt Tin. 
3 1 6 


* 


— 2 * 
— 


F e » Pon * a 


S -- 


* 


other in 
1046 poor kn nights, who have no other main- 


. fer, is the biſhop of Saliſbury for the time 


. 1 " } 
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N * 8 is cafe 
© and de it is the moſt noble, fo it is the moſt 
_ ancient of sy hy: order now in uſe in E. 
z the number of EN” jons 
wo order are the 
eign of the 2 To r a \ 


Paths, thang he muſt be a perſon of an | 


unblemiſh'd character, not under the degree 
- of knight, and one that cannot be charged 
with a party or faction againſt his 
"He muſt be 4 gentleman born, that 
as king Henry Villmh's ſtatutes explain i it, 
; SHI by name. arms and blood; 6 
ehie” 'no 12 that has been convicted of 
hereſy, or treaſon, or can be charged with 
cowardice, "is capable bf being eleQed « 
companion of the order, and * 4 forfeit it 
- upon conviRtion after he is choſe ; he is like- 
wile liable to be degraded at the pleaſure of 
the ſovereign, if by libertiniſm and extrava- 
| he ſpends* ſo much of his patrimiony 
as renders him uncapable of maintaing his 
character honourably. 
der upon folemn days, is 
' farcoat, hood, 3 
upon the collar-days t 
Wear the garter, the collar of the order, and 
7 eorge ; gt the middle of the col. 
g the picture of St, George, frog] 
"horſeback, who having throws the dra 
on upon his back, ters him with a 
ing ſpear; t arter, Which is blue, was, 
e 


er, mantle, 
nw} and cap ; 
are only oblig'd to 


mos a little below knee of the left 
which ſtill EE, 2 otio 
t on it oor n „ ſe, 
e was made in iy * 

time our king polſeſſed of put of 
Pl . 


2 and was at war 5 
laws were then in the 
ich was alſo * ** it the Tg- 
Ext befides the 26 above __— 
den cot ſto of 
ty canons, vergers, 


"and' 7X canons, be 
officers; : A which are add 


 tenance but the allowance of this Pas: | 
which is given them in con tion of their | 
prayers, in behalf of the ſovereign and the 
_ companions, and by way of reward for their 
ſervice in the field there are alſo 
fome conſiderable officers bales longing to this 
order, as the prelate of the order, which is 
only an office of \ + without any d 
annexed, and this is fertied on the biſhopri 
of 7 nebefter. The chancellor of the gar- 


being, The office of regiſtry belongs to the 
Aeamery of Windſor ; there is alſo an officer 
called garter principal king at arms, whoſe 


\dufineſs is to manage and martial their (o- | 


lemoities at their inſtallation and feaſts. 
Laſtly, they have en officer called the black 
rod ; the college is in the caſtle of Windſor, 
with the chapter. houſe, and chapel of $t. 


woo of the or- | 


the arder, appointed to |, 


n 0 


wr 3 carmen y 92 to tie or bind up the Rockingy 


cons Kino AT ARMS ($.) 2 perſon, 
hoſe bufineſs it is to attend the ſervice of 
the} garter, for which he is allowed a mantle 
and badge, a houſe in Windſor Coftl:,and pen- 
flons both from the ſovereign and knights, 
alſo fees. He carries the rod and ſceptre at 
every feaſt of St. Ge rge, when the ſovereign 
is preſent, notifies the election of ſuch as are 
new chaſen, attends the folemnity of their 
inftallations, and places their arms over their 
ſeats, carries the garter to foreign kings and 
princes, for which ſervice it is uſual to join 
him in commiſſion with fone 
GA*SCOIN (S.) the hinder thig of a 
deglaging at the Rifle, and reaching to 
ly, or bending of the hams. 
GASCONA'DE (V.) to boaſt of 3 
| A to affirm, vaunt, or brag of unkkeli. 
CASCOYNS the inner of the 
or vero horſe, ** me 
GASH (s.] a large or deep cut in any fleſhy 
part of the body. 
GASH N.) to ſeparate or part aſunder by cut» 
ting deep into any thing, 
DAY (Y.) to ſtruggle hard for breath, to 
the = 8 to ſuck in air. 
INESS paleneſs, diſmalneſs, 
| 1 3 N. leneſs, — 
GA'STLY, (Part.) eu, pale, 
diſmal, 17 ghoſt or ſpirit. 
GA 'STROMANCY or CASTROMA 
(S.) # fort of divination pratied by the An- 
cients, by meant of words ſec ming to come 
out of the belly, or by the pretended appear- 
ance of certain figures raiſed by mag:ck in 
the gt of a glaſs or other e 


055 


* 


VIS - - — 


— 


MY (S. j the operation of cutting 
Lug and which 18 ſometimes * 
7 55 Ceſarean ſection. 

GA (S.) the large, outward door or en- 
trange into a court, palace, towa, &c. and 
when considered as 2 part of a fortification, 
'"is made of very ſtrong planks and iron bars, 
„ intermixed, to withitand the ſudden 
ocks of an enemy; alla the gestute or 
manner of a perſon's carrying his bady in 
walking ; alſo, a long chain of mountains 
that ſtretch quite through. the peninſula of 
f india on this fide the Ganger, from the king- 
m of Canmbays to Cape Comorin, dividing it 
8 two equal parts, the one weſt, ae 
other eaſt. 
GA'THER (v.) to, calle& 
things into one place ; IP * pull War wary, 
from trees, when ripe, oc nearly s 
GA'THERING. (S.) a colleftion. of money, 
wares, humours, &c. into one place, or at. 
one time, and often means a charky for the 

preſent relief of perſons that have luffercd , 

by fire by fre, rk. ot any other ſudden 


George, built hy king Edward Ill. 


ae. Grins 


* 


GAZ 


GATHERS (S.) the s bart liver, lights, &c. 


a (heep, 
640 vides (8. * Enenels, excel. 
| 2 wade or affected, rich, fine coloured 


AU (A.) over and above gay, or fine 
in cloaths, &c, by having them exceeding 
ſhowy, and immoderately ornamented with 

_ ribbands, gold, filver, &c. alſo an appella- 
tion added to particular feſtivals,ob(erved by 


"the ftudents of inns of court and colleges, | © 


which they call gauy-days. 
CA'VEL (S.) ® pm” for tribute, toll, 
cuſtom, yearly rent, payment, or revenue 
GA'VEL- KIND (S.) a tenure, or cuſtom that 
| divides the father's lands equally at his death, 
mong all his ſons ; pr a b:other's, among 
is brethren, if he have no iſſue of hi: 
© own z this was the ancient cuſtom all over 
34 kingdom, and remains full in part of 
rebon- Field in Here ire, Ce. 


0 IVELOCK-(S.) a pick er iron bar to dig] 
holes to put ſtakes into the ground; alſo 2 


maft, javelin, 0 tome ſuch wajlike engine. 
GA'UGER ZER ($.), 09 9 who, mesures caſks, or 

quan lites of the Bauer that ei 

Gerrit is ip them, or that they are capable of 


- Contains" particularly ſpoken of thoſe who | 


meaſure gr gauge for the cuſtom, exciſe, &c. 
. S. the at of meaſuring, or cer- 
tifying what by veſſe! is capable of holding, 
. ow much Iquoris is it, when i is either 
Je et U, or partly fo. 
J lean, thin, one that bis loſt bis 


R b els, abſtinence, 
exvor ow! ſhort, briſk, „ mode! 
a in common time, con- 
* fing of to party or ſtrains, each rain or 
part being played twice over, the fir 5 
_ monly coofifjing of four or or eight bas, and 
the laſt of eight, twelve, &c 
S AUSE. or GAWZ (S.) a thin . 


0 
made of ni ar hair, and uſed f 5 


hobds and ſcarves.” 
GAY (A.) airy, bri{k, lively W 

4 4 much n 1 . 
GAY'NAGE (4 !\"plough tackle; ald "The 


profit arifing tillage of land held b 

lower clafs of ſokemen. 

: Poor: (V.) to ſtöce or look open 8 Hive 
_ earveſtly, with Tblicitouſneſs, wonder, or 
amszemeat, vg 

GAZETTE 48. 'ih general, fignifies' uy 

ted account of the tranſaQtions of divers 
10000 tries in a looſe ſheet ; but is now com 
' reſtrained to chat p piper of hews dr 

— publiſhed by by authority under (hat 


name. 


GAZETTEER 8% Witter or publiſher of | 


"paxettee ; alſo the title of a book, explain 
jog the bearings, diſtances, cc. of cities, 
towns, Ke. 


o (S.) tiring or looking opon a thing 
"earneſtly, 


G E M ; 
the outfde works in » fortification made of 


GA'ZUL (8, weed; tha 
as ETON . makiog i oake 


glaſſes, 
GEAR or BER (S.) the harneffes and 
| | pings of horſes ; alſo dreſs for the whole by- 
man body, or a part of it ; allo the tackle 
uſed to life up, or let down heavy weights, 
+ , p*rticularly among the Mises, ſuch as large 
water barrelsarmed with iron, . &c. 
7 or cot ves to bring up the ors gr 
ol 
GEESE ($,) large eating fowl, en 
name given to a parcel of filly, ignofapt 


people. 
GEHE'NNA (S.) the of à place men- 
tioned by the evangeliſts, which is ſometimes 
N under ſtood of Hell, for the 
following"reaſon : There was an image of 
Baal (et up at the foot of mount Moriah, 
the head of the river Sileg, near to 22 
"Jem; this vale was a little even piece of 
ground, wel] watered; ; woody, extreamly 

aſant, having a little grove in it, conſe- 
crated to Bal, to whom the Jr. Prerificed 
and burnt; or At lead conſecrated their chil- 
* to devis ; this place is ſometimes called 
the valle of Hienen, 
GEL D (v.] to — or cut out the genitals 
of any male creature; allo tribute- Money; 
» Ls, ſyrs, paid as a ſatisf action of recom- 


GELDING: horte that is gelt ar caſtta- 
„ 2 2 of caſtrating of 2 
g FN a male cie hy 4 
GE'L old, a r 
the cold * 
TU 1007 5 LS: Nt ae bot 
boo dee! quot, a. 
trop ealed ipto_a cohbſte 
: Gs fol 455 ir pgthening te or, weak 
©, s ' g | 
| 447 % en applied to ober i eil 


o ECT (K170 1 7 "ook ps wg ent 


are cut or tarn from Ges i Miri vi 


GEM'(S.), common name 
ones ard pearls, aeg 8 
par are the. iamond, [ruby, fp 
emerald, 
or GEMA'RA' ($,) complement, hey Gl fu 
ent, ot explanation ; the five. Books f 
| Moſer, or the Peatateuch, the Tus call 
' law ;_ then t y.. Ka %, Ta: 7 whi 
they call'(he Gemare, it being the 4 0% 
ee or interpretation 1 the rabbins 
the "whole, or. 0 lar patts of de 
, of which there are two ſo ts, one called 
that of Jer «fem, the othes that of Babylon 3 
the firſt is not ſo much eſteemed as the laft, 
becabſe i its obſcurity, and metaphoricaland 
uninteſiig ble manner of expreffion ; the Ge- 
mara, to the J, is like our commen 
upon the Old and New Teſt ments among 


— —— - 


—- 


GAZONS . tu fa, or ſods of earth 


dot in be faſhion of bricks, uſed in facing 
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us, in which it is remarkable ſome have 
5 5 199 


| wan after the Fewiſþ manner of explanation. 
— 1; a (S:) — — 
tical manner of explaining words, conſiſtint 
taking the numerical value of each letter 
a word or phraſe, and giving it the ſenſe 
ſome other word, whoſe numerical let - 


tame ſum, 

GEME'LLS (S.) the bearing bars by pairs or 

in a coat of arms. 

GE'MINATE (v.) to double, or make twice 
as much as there now is, 

GEMINA'TION (S.) doubling, or making 2 

number as many more-as it now is, 

GEMINI (S.) in Afronomy, is a conſtellation 
called the twins, the third in the preſent or- 

- der of the zodiack, confiſting according to 
Prolemy*'s catalogue of 24 ſtars, of Tycbo's 
29, and of Flamfleed"s 79 ; in Anatomy, two 

muſcles of the thigh, which ariſe from the 

- protuberance of the iſchium, and are inſert- 

ed with the pyriformis into the dent at the 

root of the great torchanter. 

GEMMA or SAL-GE'M (s.) is peculiarly 
uſed for rock ſalt, as ſalt dug out of mines 
pon account of its tranſparency; in Bo- 
tony, it is the turgid bud * tree, When 

tit begins ro bear, 

CEMMARY 8.) a cabinet, or place to put 

or jewels in. 

-GENDA'RMERIE 8.) the French cavalry or 
horſe, and particularly that of the king's 
houſhold, which at preſent confiſts of fx. 
teen companies, 

GE'N-D'ARMES (S.) anciently the French 

king's horſe. guards only, but now the com- 

panies of the King's gard de corps, the mul. 
quereers and light horfe are reckoned among 
them; there is a company of gentlemen of 

about #50, of which the king himſelf is 
 _ eaptain,, and one of the principal peers lieu- 

_ - eenant«captain, particularly called by this 

name, who, when the king marches with all 
hi« houſhold troops, cloſe the march. 

. GE'NDER (S.) the diſtinction of ſex ; and is 

commonly ſpoke of the difference made in 

the terminations of adjectives that ae to agree 
with ſubſtantives - of different gender, eſpe 
cially in the Latin tougue ; alſo a diſtinction 
made by the —— to expreſs what 
ſort-of curve any inclining line is. 

GENDER (V.) to couple together carnally, 
in order to beget or produce the ſame kind, 
of any ſort of creatures. 

GENEALO OI CAL (A.) belonging, apper- 
taining to, or alter the rer 

© " alogy, 

. GENEALOGIST 89 one that ſtudies, Prac- 
tiſes, or is (killed in genealogy. 

* GENEA'LOGY (S.) an hiſtonical account of 

the vile progreſs, and preſent ſtate of a 
publick or private family, re 
the ſeveral} marriages, inter matriages, a 

deſcendants of nobſe families, both by the 

Aitect and collate. al line, &c, 


- 
* 


* 
= 
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GENEA/RCH (S.) the origin, principal;yor 
head of a 

GE'NERABLE (A.) that may be generated, 
begotten, or 

CE'/NERAL (A.) common, ſrequent, univers 
ſal, various, of all ſorts or kinds, 

GE/NERAL (Id the chief or p. incipal com- 
mander in an my; alſo the head or go - 
vernor of a n 
Catholicks, 

GENERALI'SSIMO (8.) the ſupreme com - 
mander of all the forces of one' or more 
kingdoms that are in con 

GENERALITY (s.) the greatest part or 
numbers, the common people. 

GE'NERALNESS (S) the commonneſs, fre- 
quency, or unverſality of any thing- 

GE'NERATE (V.) to ingender, to beget, to 
produce or bring forth, + 

GE'NERATING LINE (S.) in Mathbematichs, 
is that which by its motion or revulution 
produces any other figure plain or ſolid. 

GENERATION (S.) the begetting or bring- 
ing a thing into being in a natural way ; 
ain mne ages_or races of people pan pe- 
ſent, or to come. 

GE/NERATIVE (A.) that has the natural 

power of begetting producing, or bringing 
forth | ſomething. 

GENERICAL (A.) belonging to ae, 
kind, or ſort of a thing, 

GENEROSITY (S.) a brave nobleneſs of 

mind, that forgives the weakoeſfſes, miſtakes, 

affronts, and injuries of others, "and yet at 

| the ſame time behaves with an und. unte d 

| courageouſre(s ; alſo a liberal and free be- 

ſowing of favours, alms, and rewards to 
the neceffitous and deſerving 

| GE'NEROUS (A.) open- — bountiful, 
free, ready to reheve and reward the nece:- 
fitous and deſerving, quite oppoſte to neak. 
ingneſs, flingineſs or hard- heartedneſs. 

GENESIS (S.) the beginning, vormation ard 
origin of a thing; alſo the name of the firſt 

| facred book or part of ihe ſcripture, called 
Genefis or Generation, becauſe it con'ains the 

general formation of all things, and the ge- 
nealogy of the firſt patriarchs, from Adam, to 
the ſons and grandſons of Fatob'; in Hebrees, 
it is called Hereſebitb, becauſe it begins with 
this word in the original language; it includes 
the hiſtory of 2369 years, from- the degin- 

nirg ot the world to the death of the pat: i- 

arch Jeſeph; this book wis written by Moſes, 

Among the  Mathematicians, the form ng of 

any plain'or folid figure by the motion cf 

ſome life or ſurface, is called its geneſis. 

GE'NET or GE'NNET (s.) a Spam horſe 

that is very {mall and ſwift ; alſo a Terki/b 

bit for a horſe's mouth, — in the i ſtuon 

' of ring, and above the liberty of the 

tongue; alſo the name of a (mal) creature 

with s very fine ſurr. 


Seren (A.) 080 to that 
part 8 aſtrology that foretels future vente, 
3 5 


GEN 


2 the nativities of the perſons 
G ETHLIA'LOGY | 68.) the-art of calev- 


1 n. tiyities accord. ag to * motions | 


\1 ſpects of the planets. 

GENE'VA S]) a ſpirituoys liquor, or ftrong 
water diſtilled from juniper berries, and by 
the rabble called by varnous humorous names, 
as rie firi, white tape, bb ge naked, Ce. 

+» alſo the pame of -» famous city in S- 
mo the chief ee the Proteſtant can- 


GENIAL (A, ) my blu ho, 7. ſeſtival, 
Joyful, belonging to a marriage, c. it was 
- - alſo, according to the ancient heathen my - 


thology, an appellati« to certain dei- 
| $3, eee to badet over the He 


gener auon 

GENICULATE (v. to — Joints, 
knots, or ſubdivifians. + 

— (A.) knotted, ; jointed, or! 
parted into portions, hike nen, 


| 


reeds, &c. - 
Nr or GENUFLEXION-(S, 
the bowing or bending of the h, aa to- 


ow en of 1e:pet 
by Eno ($.) the bam or den of * 


ON (S.) certain ſpirits which the old Hea- ; 
| thensimpgined were the guardians of particu- | 
between gods and men, of which they ſup- 
poſed each perſon had two, à bad and a good 
one, always attending him, one prompting 
him to vice, the other to virtue; they uſual- 
y ſacrificed wine, flowers, frankincenſe, and 
ſometimes a eg to them 3 the Bomons uſed 
to ſwear by the Genius of their emperors, 
whieh they pretended to do with a great deal 
of con(eicntioufneſs and ſolemnity, and the 
puniſhment of perjury, - in this caſe, was 
very ignominious z the Chriſtians. were + often 
to death for reuſing this oath, 
'GENIO'GRAPHY (S.) a treatiſe of angels, 
| fpirits, or intelligences. 
: GENITAL A.) belonging or ſerving to ge- 
- neration or propagation 
QE'NITALS (S.) the generative parts of any 
male creature. 
ne CASE (S.) that by which pro- 
| perty or poſſeſſion is generally expreſſed ; in 
; the Latin Tongue, it is called the fecond caſe, 
and has according to the declenſions vari 
; endings 3 but in Eau is exprefied by » 
er 's at the end of the word, as, The bouſe 
| of my father, or, My father's beuſe, where 
it is to be noted, that when the particle of 
2 uſed, the roſſelſed comes firft in order, 


—ů dot when 1 is {- 


ietor is named firſt, and the 
— — ing poſſeſſed afterwards. 

GE'NIUS-{S ) . Hea- 

thens, was a g60d or evil-ſpirit, which they 

fuppoſed to be placed over each particular 

. ogy tr ec F y him Com his | 
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a ſort of middle being 


GEN 

birth to his death; from hence it paſſed into 
the Chriſtian datt ine by the name'of guar- 
dian angels; but it is now commonly un- 
derſtood to be the diſpoſition, i 
or beat of a perſon's mind to,d0 this or 
art, ſcience, or praftice. 

 GE'NNETING or JE'NNETING (s.) {mall 
pleaſant ſort; of eating apples, that are com- 


monly — * 1 any others, and ars ca- 


pable of being kept the year about. 

GENT or GENTEE'L (A. 3 carriaged, in 
the air, or after the manner of u gentleman, 
well-oreſſed, hoth for goodneſs and manner 
of tloathing. 

GENTEE'LNESS (S.) the ee 
or dreſs of well-educated perſons 

GE'NTIAN (S$.) a medicinal root, , belonging 
to a plant of the ſame.name, 95 rea 
cellent againſt poiſons and peſtilential diſea- 


SO (S.) a (mall worm or maggot, uſed 
anglers, as & bait to fiſh with. 
o/NTILES (3) a term uſed by the Few: for 

were not of their religion, 
N — Re Ono 
ſhips idols, as moſt or all of the then Hea- 


LISM (S.) IRE taker, or 

foreigh or different itom the efta- 
way of worſhip. 

GENTILIT (8.) ese honour be- 
longing to a gentleman ; alſo the manner of 
r 

GENTLE (A.] mild, good-natured, well - 
condition'd, civil; alſo any creature, wild 
by nature, that is tamed, or taught to be- 
have or carry itſelf tamely or familiarly. 

GE'NTLEMAN (s.) one of a noble or great 

IA, that does, and has borne arms many 
years z but in the preſent common accepta- 
tion of the word, any perſon that does not 
follow a mean or mechanick buſineſs is called 
a geni/eman, ay lawyers, phyſicians, &c. 

GE'NTLENESS (S.) mildneſs, civility, tame - 
neſs, good - humour, and obi ö 

GE'NTRY (s.) that part of a nation who are 
below the nobility, and above the common- 


with any 
GENUS (8.) E manner, or 
faſhica of a thing ; with the Grammerien:, 
it means the ſort of noun, whether maſcu- 
line or feminine, &c. with the Lepiciam, 72 
in che anna idea, which they 1 


* 4 Nen. 


* 
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GEO 


pn into cther z in Botany and Sor- | 
On or aſſemblage. of plant 
or parts agreeing in fore one common cha- 


. rafter; in Mufich, it is a particular manner 
of ſubdividing the principles of melody. 
GEOCENTRICALLY (Part,) according to 
| the Ptolemeich ifm, that which ſuppoſes 
RI GR nn, * 
GEOCE'NTER (A.) in Afrmony, 
 confidering u planet or orb to have the ſame | holding a 
_ centre with4he earth ; ſo the GEORGE. (S.) 0 
| Geocentrich Latitude of a Planet, is its la- | common in Zagland ; allo the patron ſaint of 
titude feen from the earth. . , who is reported to have been 
g Geocentrich Place of a Planet, is that place | a famous faint throughout all the eaſt, and 
in the ocliptick, in which it appears to us to] called by the Greets the great martyr 3 in 


be in from the ** Medals, Painting, Cc. he is frequently re- 
GEODE'SIA (8.) art of meaſuring land, | preſented on horſe-back well armed, and 
commonly called ſurveyiog. ready for an engagement ; he ig adored both 
GEODE'TICAL NUMBERS (s.) ſuch as are} in the Greek and Latin church, and England 
applied to money, wares, or commodities | and Portzge! have both choſe him for their 
ol any ſort or kind whatever. 1 have been various mi- 
OEO'GRAPHER (8.) a pen, fiudent, or | tary orders u denomination ; that 
t in . 1 which in Zag/and is now called the order of 
GCEOGRA'PHICK or. OGROCGRAPHICAL{ the garter, was, till K. Edward the Vith's 
(A) according to the rules, laws, or theo- | time, called the order of St. George 3 there 
y is now one in —_— the knights of which 

| wh 


. bitable world or a general ſurvey of the} 
whole terreſtrial globe, containing the fitua - 


of geograph - : 
CEO'GRAPHY (8.) „ · 1 
tion of all countries and continents, Gf | 


canons regular of St. 

a at Venice, Sicily, Ge. 
[GEO ROI (S.) is ſome part of the ſcience of 
| huſbandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, and ſet 
be Sonata), 9 
poetry; part of the K 11 
r 
and at the fame time moſt capable of orna- 
ment ; and. as there is art in the choice of 
fig precepts, ſo the manner of treating them 
muſt be nicely and judiciouſly purſued. The 
method muſt be natural and unſorced, that 
every thing may look eaſy, and ſtand in the 
beſt light ; and where there are ſeveral ways 
of conveying-the ſame truth to the mind, 


iſh, obable, 
CEOMETRI'CIAN (S.) a perſon killed in, or | neſs ; but ſometimes to relieve: the ſubjeR 
pradtifing of geometry. with a moral reflection, or let it reſt a while 
GEOME'TRICK or GEOME'TRICAL (A.)] for the ſake of a pleaſant, and pertinent di- 
ſomething confidered as, or aftually belong - greffion ; but then theſe digreſſtons mult be 
ing to the ſcience of geometry. ſomething of a piece with the main deſign 
GEO'METRY ($ ) may means meaſuring of his Ge gre, and have a remote alliance, 
the earth, but is now confined, and appro- | atleaſt tothe argument, that ſo the. whole 
may be more unniſorm and agreeable. 
The yie proper to 2 Georgic muſt be worked 
up with a great deal of thought and vigour, 
that the words may be lively and glowing, 
and that every thing the poet deſcribes may 
immediately preſent itfelf, and riſe up to the 
reader's view. He muſt be particularly care- 
| ful not to let his ſubject debaſe his Ryle, and 
ſoch and ſuch figures, —— rr to a meanneſs of expteſſion, bur 
TX"£830 4 | ever 


4 


{ 


every” where to keep up Ne verſe in all the 


Alter this ſhore ſcheme of rules; it may not 
de improper to mention ina word or two, 
the different management of He 
. pil; in chis kind of poetry : To begin with 
- - Hefied 5 he js wonderfully grave, diſcreet, 
' - acd-fruga} ; heis always inſtructing his rea 
deer, avoids all manner of vigreffions, and 


: -whole Gergic ; his method, in deſcribing 


takes off from the ſurprize and varie“ y of 
the poem, and makes the whole look but 


G E R 


pomp- of nundert ad dignity of words. 


and Vir 


does not ſtir out of the field, once in the 


mon h after month, with proper ſeaſons and 


employ mente, is too grave and” plain, it 


like a modern almanack in ver'e ; it is true, 
his deſcriptions have abundance of nature in 

- them, but then it js nature in her ſimplicity 
and undreſs ; neither has he ſhewn more art 
and judement in Mie precepts he has given 
us, which are ſown ſo very thick, that they 


8 ES 
|" JurTorhad their marriage, under very fevers 
"penalties, and even fine und. proſeription. 
GERMA/NICUS (S.) arancient title of ho- 


for their many victories over the Germans; 
GERMANY (S.) a large, fruitful, and plea- 
ſant country of „bearing the title of 
an empite, and its head or principal gover- 
nor is called emperor; it is divided into ten 
-divifions; called circles ; the foil is penerally 
very fertile, affording all things neceſſary for 
the life. and vſe of man, there beim flver, 
copper, tin, lead, iron and quickMver mines 
it, as well as excellent wine, corn, wool, 
cattle, ' & Tacitus deſcribing the ancient 
Germans, ſays, that they were the firſt that 
ſung; when they marched to fight, ad read 
verſes that animated! them ; they judged of 
the ſucceſs” of an engagement y (he ſhouts 
and hüzza's of the onſet z the men were 

tall and rohuſt, mpetient of heat or th. 


clog the poem, and are often ſo minute, an 
full of circumſtances, that they wesken an 


dot cobid dere hunger and cold to admi- 


ration, . | 


enervate his verſe,” On the other fide, #i-g:l GERMINATE/(V.) to ſprove, boch, blog 1 


 - has ſo raiſed: the natural rudeneſs and fim- | or branch out. | 


 plicity of  his/ſubje, with the fignificancy] GERMINA'TION S.) ſpreading or ſprouting, 


of his expreſſion ,/ the grandeur of his ver fi 

fication, the variety of his tranmm ons, a 
the ſolemm air in his reflect ions, that , . 

look upon both poets together, we ſee in 


one the plainneſs of a downright "count: y 


mas, and in the other ſomething of a vul-\ 
tick majeſty like that of a Roman "diftator 
nt the plough tail ; be delivers the meaneſt 
of his precepts with a kind of grandeur j he 
breaks the clods, and toſſes the dong about 

__ with an air of gracefulneis'j big prognoſti- 
cations of the weather are taken cut of 1. 
ratus, where we may ſee how judiciouſly he 

| has picked out thoſe” that are moſt proper 
for his huſbandmens obſer vation, how he has 
enforced the exprefſion, and heigMened* the 
images which he found in the original? In 


hort, the Georgic has all the periection of a | 


poem written by the greateſt poet in the 
flower of his age, when hs invention was 
ready, his imagination 'warm, his judgment 
ſettled, and all his faculties in their full vi- 
- gour and maturity. e 

GEO SCOP V (S.) a fort of divination or fore - 

telling the future truitſulneſe of any land, 
dy well obſerving che ſoil and other proper 

GE'RFALCON or GY'RFALCON (S.) a large 


bird of prey, next in ſtrength to an eagle. 
GERMAN (A.) of the ſame ſtock, family, 


budding, dieſf ming, or branching out, 
GE RMINS (S.) young ſprouts, or ſhoots of 
ſeeds or trees that come but he firſt, 
GERONNTES (Sr twenty-eight, or 28 ſome 
contend among the ancients Crerlr, were 
chirty two ſenators or ancients; inſtituted by 


to govern in conjunction with the king, 
whoſe authority they were to be a b. lanct 
' (0r// and to preſerve the rights of the peo. 
ple; none were to be admitted to this 
under H of age, and to r 
it during Hſe, unleſs convicted of fome ca- 
pitat crime. W os crea 
GE RUND S) a Grammaticel term, by which 
a tenſe or time of the infinitive mood of a 
verb is exprefſed, by which both the time 
and the manner of the action are declared; 
and in Leu it is undeclinable. © 
GERU'NDIVE"fA.Y a Grommitical term, im- 
4 that a gerund is made into, or con- 
ſiderech av an adjectivdve . 
GESSES"{S:)" in the Falconer! Losusge, are 
» ſeveral accoutrements or furniture i 
to a hawk, Ni an 
GESTA'TION ,s.) carrying or bearing; and 
is paticularly applied in Midwifry, to the 
time a child is in the womb; 
GESTFCULEATE (vi) to uſe much particular 
© motion or geſture, behaviour, or carriage of 


kindred; fort, or kind; Whether "applied to the body. 
or things 3 ſo brother 'germanis'a bro- | GESTICULA*TION (S$.) an endeavouring to 


men 

ther both by father and 'mcther's fide; or} 
one tha 
with 


repreſent ag-adſent perſon, by à particular 


t has the lame” father aad mother] carriage or motion of the body; alfo mo- 


with another; coufit german ae tho e, who 
| are the children of brothers and fitters of 
- the ſame father and mother z the ancient 
Kamen permitted luch to marry; till the 


> N23 


in of behaviour in general. 

GES TS os JS TS S.) noble, heroick, wor- 
thy, — 05; andomaniſy actions, deeds, 
+ or explolts por uũeulafly the fports*of princes 
and noblemen at tourmnaments. 


GE/STURE 
U 


nour given to ſeveral of the Roman emperors 


Lyci» gu, alter the model of the "Areopogite, - 
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61 
-GESTURE (s.) the carriage, motion, or be- 
| haviour of the body. | 
GET (V.) to acquire, compaſs, bring about, 
or obtain a thing, : 

\GEULES or GULES S.) a term in Heraldry, 
for a briſk red, or vermillion colour. | 
"GEW+«GAWS (S.) the toys or trifles with 
' which children and weak minds are pleaſed 

or delighted. . 

GHA'STLY (A.) pale, frightful, terrible, like 
the ſuppoſed appearance of a ſpirit or ghot. 
GHE'RKINS ($.) an outlandiſh pickle reſem- 
bling our cucumers ; alſo a pleaſant eating 


"els: | 
GHET (8.) a letter of divorce which the Jews 
give their wives, when they put them away 
upon any diftaſte ; they ground this practice 
upon Deut. xxiv., If a man has. married a 
© woman, who by ber faults diſpicaſer bim, let 
bim write ber a letter of divorce, put tt into 
her band, and diſcharge ber: To hinder abu- 
tes that may ariſe from this practice, the 
Rabbins order, that the letter ſhould be writ 
and ſigned before witnefſes, and delivered to 
the woman in the preſence of a prieſt, who 
having read it, bids her not marry again 
"under three months time, leſt ſhe ſhould be 
- with child and not know it, 
.GHI'TTAR or GUFTAR (S.) a muſical 
infirument, formerly much uſed by the la 
dies, eſpecially of France and Fay, but now 
almoſt out of uſe j made in the ſhape of a 
lute, and reſembline it in tone. 
GHIZZARD or GVZZARD (S.) the bag 
under the throat, or craw of a fowl, 
GHOST (S.) the mind, intellect, foul, ſpirit, 
or immaterial being, that makes up one part 
of man. 
GHO'STLY (A.) like to, or after the man- 
ner of a ghoſt ; frightful,” terrible, c. In 
Divinity, it is applied to the ſpiritual advice 
or religious counſel of a confeffor, preacher, 


&c. 

GVANT (S.) any perſon of » very large, un- 
common ſize and ſtature; ſometimes it means 
metapborically, a perſon of extraordinary vir- 
tues or vices, or other remarkable acquire. 

ments; in the Scriprure, giants are variouſly 

unde ſtood by expoſitors, ſome imagining 
they are only perſons of a very large bulk 
and ſtature, of which they ſuppoſe whole 
nations, and not here-and there a picked 
perſon; while others ſuppoſe them, more 
rationally, a warlike, valiant and reſolute 
people, cager after prey, cruel and barba- 
rous, which qualifications being expreſſed by 
the eaſtern itonical way of expreſſion, come 

_ at length to be generally ſuppoſed to have a 


literal meanirg among thoſe who underſtood | 


not the uſual hyperboles of thoſe people. 

GCV'BBERISH (S.) an unintelligible jargon,” or 
confuſed way of ſpeaking, uſed by the gip- 
fes, beggars, &c. e Welte their wicked 


Grerr or CV'BET (8. a triangular or o- 

| ther formed fign, compoled of ftrong tim- 

ders, to hang malefaQtors on, for ſuch offen- 

ces as the law makes puniſhible by death. 

1 (S.) filly, fooliſh, idle 
K. 


GTBBOSE or GVBBOUS (A.) ſomething 
thruſting or bulging out like a hump. back 3 
a term uſed for the appearance of the en- 
—— part of the 8 her courſe 

om to new, when the dark t 
pears bos ned, and the light bunched, duk 
ing or rifing outwards, 

GIBBO'SITY or GI'BBOUSNESS (.) the 
irregular protuberance of any part of the 
body of a perſon, or the apparent ſwelling 
or rifing up of any other thing, ' 

GIBE (V.) to taunt, mock, jeer, flout at, or 
make game of, * h 

GVBELINS (S.) a famous faction in the 12th 
century, that oppoſed the Guelfs ; but both 
miſerably harrafſed and tore 1taly for two or 
three ages, each being by power - 
ful allies, N 

GVBLETS (S.) the offal part of a fowl, par- 
ticularly of a gooſe and duck, which the art 
of cookery has particularly bufied itſelf about, 
by inventing rago0s, pies, ſoops, &c. made 
of priblets ; the particulars are the head and 
neck, the heart, liver, pinions and legs, 

GI'DDINESS (S.) thoughtlefſneſs, fooliſhneſs ; 
alſo an infirmity that ſome people are af- 

the ſwimming 


bs 


- ited with, vuigarly called 
in the head, or the vertigo, 

G1DDY (A.) dizzy, or ready to fall, by 
whirling round; alſo inconfideration, raſh, 
unſettled, without mature deliberation, or 
thoroughly thinking of a thing; young, 
wanton, fooliſh. ' 

GIFT (S.) ſomething given to, or beftowed 
upon a perſon, either by nature, called an 
endowment, or as a reward or gratuity for 
ſomething done, or out of good will, cha- 
rity or pity to a perſon's necefities. 3 

GIFTED A.) endowad, qualified, or fur- 
niſhed with ſome extraordinary qualificati- 
ons ; and in a religions Senſe, means a perſon 
inſpired or extraordinarily affiſted by Gud, 

GIG (S.) a ſmall top made of the tips of cows 

ar oxes horns, for children to ply with, the 

ſpinning of which gives great opportunities to 

make many curious obſervatigns.on the doc- 
trine of projectiſes, of which GH, in his 
ſyſtem of the world, makes very good uſe. 

GIGA*'NTICK (A.] ſomething very mon- 

firous; large, and wonderful in its bulk or 

ſize. g 

GI'GGLE (v.) to laugh out fooliſhly, Wan- 

ronly, or triff agly. 

GIGS S.] the Farrier's term for ſumps or 
ſwellings on the Infide of horſes lips. 
GILD or GUILD (S. a company, fraternity, 
or corporation of perſons, who are to pay 
an allowance cr.ſum- towards defraying the 


: — ano any diſcourſe where words 
„ eee woe Qua nn. 
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x blick 3 * took its ri 
| Publick expence 3 * · 2 


he 
, 


' 
\ 


. © ther, for which purpoſe they made u com- 


6 Welz (V.) to make a tinkling noiſe, like 


GIN. 
„ Who required that every freeman 
years old ſhould find ſureties f 
* keeping ce, or be committed ; 
pon which cettain neighbours entered into 
an affociation, and became bound for 


zaon ſtock, to defray any charge that ſuch 
ö an engagement * expoſe them to z theſe 
combinations at ficſt conſiſted of ten families, | 
but afterwards it was applied to avy ſociety 
_ whether religious or civil, and were endow” 
bs various pi ipces with particular privileges, 
9 forth in certain writings called charters ; 
; the gd Law-Wruers, it fignifics 5 
N ne" or fine for an offence. 
GILD or GUTLD-HALL ts.) the publick-hall 
or meeting- place of any corporate town for 
the dif ih of publick buſineſs. 
CYLDA (A) lade to be taxed, or pay 
tribute to a common charge. | 
9 (S.) the art of laying gold _ 
155 or otherwiſe. 
SILL(S.) a meaſure containing 2 
a pint, much uſed by wine drinkers in n 
; alſo a country word fora ſmall 
rivulet or current of water z alſo the name 
of a well known herb, of which a ſort of 
diet or medicinal drink is made, called gill- 
ole, or ground-ivy ale. 
GULLIFLOWER (S.) a fine pleaſant ſum- 
mer. flower, both for ſight and ſmell; and 
_ iſo much uſed by . 
rup; it blows about 7 | 
GILLS (S.) thoſe membranous, cartilaginous 
reer 2 haar, 
r e , fn, tight 3 ah : 
IM ( pruce, 
handſome, 8 right «a; 
GVMBLET or GI'MLET (S$.) a ſmall piercer 
or borer to make holes with in order to 
drive nails, pegs, &c. the more eafily. 
ee ſort of mohair twiſt, or * 


GIN (s.) a ſnare, trap, or contrivance to 
catch or game in; alſo the vulgar 

name N 
drank at this time by the common people 

STN RACK or GUVMCRACK 2 py; 
nicety, or pretty invention, to 
D fe 


pen - aromatick root moch uſed 
24 2 ſpice, and by the Apube- 

mY as a medicine, principalty broug 
.. from mom he Bf tek he plant 
which affords it, reſembles our ruſh.; the 

noot itſelf near the ſurface of the 
in form of a man's hand, ſyll of 


4 
CIN NCERLY —— 


. the ſhaking of bits of tin, nen 


GI 

GI'PSIES ($.) a fort of pilfering, wandering, 
pretended fortune-tellers, who diſguiſe them - 
ſelves under various ſhapes, and with an af- 
ſeed gibberiſh or bai barous language amoſe 


by a f. 
Ti Res, efron, Ger 


flecting a yellow or golden luſtre, when put 
into the ſun beams or towards the fun when 
refulgent, rr 
mom, it is of a whitiſh colour. 

GIRD (V,) to bind vp cloſe or tight, to tie » 
on's cloaths about him, to make him 
hter, and more capable of undergving fa- 


tigue. 
GFRDERS (S.) the large, firong, main or 
principal beams that go acroſs from fide to 
fide of a houſe, which the joints or 
timbers to lay the floors on, are let in, and 
by-which they are ſupported ; by the ſtatute 
for rebuilding Lesden, no girder is to lie leſs 
than 10 inches inte the wall, and their end: 


ſometimes called girding- beam, 

GIRDING GRT 1 „ 
is the cable ſtrained tight, to prevent the 
ſhip's going over it with her ſtern port, 
fo lie acroſs the tide. - 

GFRDLE (S.) » belt, band, or ſwathe that 
goes round the waiſt, and is now eſpecially 
uſed by the women, more for ornament than 
uſe, being commonly made of very rich 
ſtuff, and ſometimes bedecked or ſet with 
diamonds z among the Hunters, the roe buck 
of two years old is called a girdle 5 Anitently, 
bankrupts, . put off the girdle _ ye 
court, becauſe it was cuſtomary then to 
e 
girdle, which upon ſuch occafions was deli- 
vered to the creditors ; in Architefare, it is 
called a cinFxre, which ſee ; in Afronony, it 


2 


is called the zene, which ſoo. In the 20%, 


ans ; which ſee. 

GVRDLER (S.) an artificer that makes hel 
dles, girdles, &c. for horſes. 

GIRL (S.) a young maid or female, common- 
ly ſpoken of them under 16 years old, or 
before they ace marriageable ; alſo a familiar 
word for all unmarried females, or young 
women whatever ; and in the Hunting Lan- 
guage, is a roe buck of two years old. 

GIRLISH (A.) childiſh, like to, or after the 
manner of a girl; alſo amorous, luſtſul, or 
defirous of young womens company. 

GIRTH or GIRT (S.) a broad girdle that 
pep rs a horſe's belly, generally made 

of ſacking or very thick linen 4 8 
ei, the compaſs or circumſerence, {pan 
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thickneſs of a cock's body; and oftentimes 
- the thideiveſ# or circumference of timber, &c. 
GVRTH-WEBS.)the particular fort of tape, 
c. of which ſaddlers make the faddle guts. 
GISARMS or GUISARMS'(S.)' a halberd, 


or wenpom with two ſpikes or prongs like 2 
pitch forex | 
CISBOROUGH (S.) a pretty good town in 
the Worth Riding of Torkfbire, whoſe market 
is weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 
183 , avd 215 menſured nules. 
GIVE (V.) to beſtow, allow, or afford ; alſo 
| ſpoken of try, abſorbing bodies that ſuck 
up the moiſture of the open air, or camps 
ofa vault, collar, gp. alſo to thaw or grow 
0 damp, wet, &. * 
GUVEN (A.) ſomething beſtowed upon, or 
allowed to another; and . M 
Conclyfionr, it is the premiſes down, o. 
conditions in a propoſition, by which ſome. 
thing elſe that is required, and which as" yet 
is unknown, is found out. | 
GCI'VEN-TO (a.) addifted, inclined to, or 


* 
, 


GLA 
a was ' preſented with a wand, called 
' radix, in l his being a freeman ; and 
that there might be a. ſufficient number of 
theſe poopie, there were ſchools ęrected, 
ikto which captives, fugitives, ſervants, and 
notorious offenders were condemned, and 
many times fold. Thendorer, "king of the 
Oftrogeths in Italy, utterly aboliſhed theſe 
| mr anno 500. They uſually wore 
ome marks of diſtinction, as a '' 
feather, or ſome other diſcernible thing. 
Ners ordered 4co fenators, and 600 Roman 
knights to fight for his diverfion 3 they ace © 
called amorg us, prize fighters. | 
GLADIA'TURE Is.) the act of fighting like 2 
glidiator or prize - fighter. 
GLAIR (S.) the white of an alu. | 
GLAIR {V.) to varniſh, brighten, or make a 
thing ſhine, by rubbing or waſhing it over 
with glair, &c. | ' © 
GLAMO'RGANSHIRE (S.) is of a temperate 
and healthful air, but of a very different ſoil 
and ſituation, the notthern parts being ex- 


apt to practiſe any particular thing, 
GLA/CIATE{V,) to congeal, freeze, or turn 
iato ee; to make” hard and ſlippery 
GLA/CIS (s.) in \Ferrification, 1s particularly 
uſed for the counterſcarp, which is an eaſy 
or ſmall gradual aſcent, uſually ranging from 
the parapet of the covered way to the level 
on the fide of the common field ; in common 
Arthite ure, it is the ſmall inſenſible deſcent 
of the cymaſe of a corniſh, to cauſe the 
water to drain off more eaſily, 
GLAD (A.) rejoiced, merry, pleaſed, ſatisfied 
© at, or with one's dn or another's circum- 


ances. 
GLA'DDEN or To mats GLAD (V.) to com- 
| fort, revive, enliven, make” merry, or re- 


CLADE 2) in Gardening, Ge. is what l 


" ſometimes called a viſta or eyeing avs 
- lane or pi cut through a thick wood, 
; * let the view be diſtin, and 
to let in —— hee eehenc os 5 
GLADI A'TORS | . w . yers * 
that were taught ” fight at ſharps by fen- 
 cing-maſters, on purpoſe for the divertiſe- 
ment of the Roman people at their publick 
games or ſhewe. At firſt, none but ſlaves 
and fugitives that were enforced to it, would 
thus hazard their lives ; afterwards freemen 
were hired to it, who bound themſelves by 
z ſolemn oath, to fight to the laſt gaſp, or 
yield themſelves to be whipped or branded; 
But fot the moſt part, the prince or people 
gave their lives to the wounded, when they 
acknowledged "themſelves to be overcome; 
+ by holding up a finger, and dropping thi 
point of their weapon; and this was called 
. Sometimes decayed noblemen, to 
pet the emperor's favour, would engage in 
the combats, "The viftor was either crowned 
with a palin-tree branch, or elſe, if he was 
R 


- 


% 


„ 


ment; ats 


tremely mountainous, full of thick woods, 
very barren, and thinly inhabited ; the ſouth - 
ern parts are more level, and very fertile both 
for corn, and ſeeding great quantities of ſheep 
and cattle; it is well inhabited, and thick be- 
ſet with towns and houſes of the gentry ; ic 
contains 118 pariſh-churches, eight market- 
towns, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ace called Nute in this coun- 
ty, is a well, that ſwells up when the ſa 
ebbs, and finks as the flood increaſes. 
GLANCE (S.) a ſide-look, turn or caſt of 
the eye towards or upon a perſon or thing 3 
alſo a hint, or diftant remark, or allufion to 
or Nor a ſubje ct. 
GLANCE (V.) to caſt a fide or ſhort look, or 
touch upon or towards a thing, matter, or 
fubje@ ; to reſer or allude to a matter; alſo 
"to glitter or reflect a ſhining from the brighe 
part of a lance ; alſo a light touch made by 
the ſwift throwing of a lance, or ſhootiog 
of an arrow, &c, 
GLAND (S.) in Anatomy, a ſoft, ſpongy, lax 
kind of body, ſerving to ſeparate ſome par- 
| ticular humour from the maſs of blood j the 
Ancients thought them uſeful only as pil- 
lows for the other parts to lodge on ; others 
imagined them as ſponges, to ſuck up the 
ſaperfluous moifture of the other parts ; but 
the moderns have diſcovered more noble 
uſes for them ; they are of ſeveral kinds, in 
— of their form, ſtructure, office, and 
u 


GLA'NDAGE {S.) the ſeaſon for turning hogs 
into the woods to 1222 that 
falls ſrom the trees ; alſo to 

* where with maſt, f tap 

GLA'NDERS (S.) a filthy diſeaſe in a horſe, 
canliſting in the ruaning of corrupt matter 
from the noſe of different colours, according 
to the degree of the malignizy, of as the in- 


feQion has been of ſhorter ot longer contiau- 
* 0 . *1 od 7 * : Fe: » * 1 — 
0 WY 


5 EA. © 
— {i hg Gauges white, yellow, green + 
ö , &c. | 

SLA NDrokb or GLA'NDFORD. BRIDGE 
(S.) in Li-celaſbire, a ſmall town whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
Lade 122 computed, and 153 meaſured 


1 


miles. | 
&eLANDULOUS or GLA'NDULAR (A.) 


ſomething com of or abounding 
with glands, as the fleſh of the almonds of 
the cars, ſweet - bread, &c. or ſuch roots as 
grow kernal- wiſe, and are held together by 
ſmall fibres or threads. | 
GLANS (S.) in Natural Hifory, is an acorn, 
or the (ruit of the oak-tiee ; in Surgery, it 
is the top or button of the penis, or that part 
covered with the prepuce or fore ſkin, 
GLARE (N.] to blaze or ſhine very bright, 
'Vike the flame of lighted torches blown by 
ws z alfo to look 22 yy 
; y upon. any thing, or in ace of a 
* ' perſon with NN on to daſh a perſon out 
of countenance. 
GLASS (S.) a tranſparen!, brittle, ſactitious 
ced of (alt and ſand by the ac- 


tion of fire, which (alt is extraQted from cer-\ 


tain plants, as fern, kali, &c. the fand or 
tone is likewiſe various, but the beſt is ſup- 


poſed to be a fort of marble, called. tar ſe, 
© found in ſome parts of th; it is affirmed 


by the ifs, that glaſs is the ultimate 
ak yy fo rt cd wrought by fire, 
and that all bodies in the univerſe may be 
reduced to it; its invention is very ancient, 
and its uſe very great; many improvements 
have been made in it in the laſt century, 
"GLA'STENBURY (S.) in Somrrſerforre, is 
almoſt encompaſſed round with -rivers, by 
which means it is a ſort cf an iſland ;, the 

| town is large, and well built, containing 
two pariſh churches, a govd market weekly 
on Tueſdays, and two yearly tars, when 
horſes and fat cattle are 2 plentiful ; the 
Rory of of Arimgibea's being ſent 
hiker by ay 2 50 "© nk the goſpel, 
about the year 31, and his actual refidence 
at this place, with the wonders he wrought, 
the account of the blooming hawthorn tree 
upon Chriflmar-day, Cc. ate not proper 
ſudjects for ſo ſhort an account of things anc 
places as our room obliges us to; this town 

_ bs diſtant form Lenden 103 computed, and 
" 121 meaſured miles. 


_ "GLAZE (V.) to poliſh, make ſmooth, or (et | 


a gloſs upon a thing, as potters do to the. 


ware, by running melted litharge or lead 
over it ; alſo to work in glaſs, fo as to keep 
out the wind and rain, and let in the light, 
after the manner bf ſaſhing, or by leading 


the panes together, as is the general praGice 
© pifQure, curious pete of writing, - needle: 
work, &c, to pieferye it from dirt. 


"GLA'ZIER (S.) a workman who makes and 


of windows all over. this kingdom ; alſo to 
put a pane. or mall plate of glaſs before 3 


| : 

1 

fits panes and plates of \glaſs to the ſaſhes or 
window frames of houſes, pitures, &c. 
GLEAM (V.) in Faicoary, it is to difgorge or 
throw up filth from a hawk's gorge, | 
GLEAM (S.] a beam or ray of light iſfuing 
from the fun, or any other luminous body. 
GLEAN (V.) co gather up the ſcattered cart 
of corn, aſter the general quantity is carried 
in; alſo to pick and cull ſentences, &c. out 
" ſeveral authors, to make one ſmall vo- 
me, &c. | 17 


belonging to peril 
churches, befides the tithes, and ſometimes 
any land or ground belonging to a benefice, 
ſee, manor , inheritance, c. the right of 
patronage ſhould be annexed to the g. 
GLEDE (S.) the bird called a kite; alſo a hot 
8 8 live coal. | 
— joy, mi th, rejoicing, triumph, &e, 
GLEEK (S.) the name of a play, or game at, 
GLEET 6 * 1 
3 a 5 or running of a 
thin browniſh matter from the — and 
ſometimes cauſed by ſtrains, or other harm - 
leſs iofirmitics 3 but moſti commonly flows 
from venereal exerciſey, -and frequently re- 
mains after ill cures. - 1 
GLENE (S.) e cavity or hollow part of a bone 
that is not too deep, but of a middle nature, 
as of the omoplate, which receives the hu. 
merus or ſhoulder bone ; ſometimes it means 
the two cavities in the vertebra, or turning 
joint of the neck. > =— 4 
GLIB (A.] ſmooth, ſhppery, any thing that 
is eafily put in motion; ſo a very talkative, 
perſon is ſaid to be very glib-congued, 
GLVUBNESS (S.) ſmoothneſs, flipperineſs, ca- 
pable of being eaſily put in motion. 
GLIDE (V.) to move along ſmoothly, gently 
or eaſi y. | | 
GLYMMER (V.) to dawn, or begin to ap- 
ar ; to give a faint or weak light. 
GLYMMERING (S.) a dawning, or begin- 
ning to appear, (hinning, or giving à very 
faint light. © | 
GLIMPSE (S. 4 ſudden flaſh or beam, a very 
imperſeR or flight fight of a thing. 
GLISTEN, GLYSTER or GLI'TTER (v.) 
to ſhine very bright, to reflect ſtrong rays 
from any body, to be very ſparkling like 2 
diamond, or any body well poliſhed, 
GLISTER or CLY'STER (S.) in Phyſct, 2 
liquid rem dy or injection caſt into the in- 
teſtines, &c, by means of proper inſtruments, 
and is compoſed ot-various medicines, as the 
nature of the malady requires, for which it 
is applied; ſumetimes they are injefted into 
the womb to cleanſe and reireſh it; ſome - 
times up the urethia-for the ſame purpoſe ; 
| and ſometimgs vp the fundament, which it 
. the moſt general method, and which is uſed 
upos yreat variety of occafons.  - 
GLOBE (S.) a round ſolid body, the * 


SW 
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GLO 


of which is equally diſtant ſrom the center in 


every part, and by the Geomerriciats called 2 


| ſphere; the term globe being more peculiarly 
reſtrained or adapted to theſe two mathema- 
_ tical. inſtruments called: the globes.3 one of 
Which having all the lines and pla. 
.ces of the earth ſet on it, after the manner 
that geographers have invented, for the more 
, eaſy ſhewing or finding the bearingand diſ- 
_ tance of places, the length and ſhortneſs of 
ie days in every clime, kingdom, and par- 
zular place, together with the degrees of 
eee 
_ the variations of the 7. 1 c. is called 
the terreſtrial or earthly globe ; the other ha- 
_ wing firſt. the general <A> or- circles that a- 
ſtronomers have imagined in the heavens,and 
then in the proper places of thoſe lines or 
Circles, the. ſeveral. conſtellations, &. ſet 
_ down according to the general (yſtems or ob- 
ſervaticn of particular perſons, is called the 
globe, by which may be known the 
times of eclipſes,. what and where any — 
or number of ſtars are above the horizon of 
the place where a perſon is, c. They are 
made of divers materials, \-me ſolid of wood, 
others hollow of braſs, filver, c. but moſt 
commonly of paper plaiſtered over ; for the 
particular uſes of each ſort, ſee Harris, Cc. 
that treat of the uſe of the globes, 


(A.) any ſolid body that is made after the 


manner or like to a globe, or round body. 1 


GLOBO/SITY or GLOBO'SENESS (S.) the 
roundneſs, or globe · like form of any thing, 

GLO'BULES or S1 sul ETS (S.) very ſmall 
_ globes, ot round bodies, which the preſent 
. philoſophy , ſuppoſes all liquid bodies are 
compoled and made up of. 

GLO'MER ATi (v.) to wind round, or into 
„an heap , ball or bottom, as thread, '"worſted, 


GLORBO'SE, GLO'BOUS. or GLO'BULAR | 


GLO 
| GLORIFICA'TION (S.) a praifing, honour- 
iſying; of — 4 


the number 
of the bleſſed after this life. * 
GLO'RIFY (V.) to honour, praiſe; adore; 
alſo to perfect, compleat, or make happy, 
by putting among the bleſſed in heaven * 
boa partaker of their felicity, | 
GLO/RIOUS (A.) famous, ſhining, beautiful, 
rich, exceeding gvod. 

GLO/RIOUSNESS (S.) ſplendor, bonowrg oY 
nown, valuableneſs, richneſs, beauty, &. 
GLORY (.) honour; renown, reputation, 
fick viſion or joys of heaven 3 in Painring, 
thoſe repreſentations of ſhining or iffuing 
forth beams from the head or countenance of 
Chrift, «he Virgin Mary, or ſome ſaint or 
martyr, in imitation of a ſun; is called a 


ofory (V.) e hoaft, brag, ads 
ſelf for having done, ſuffered, or being wil- 
ling and-ready to door ſuffer any thing upon 
the account of ſome opinion, perſuaſion, 
party or on. 
GLOSE ( . — — 7 or 
deceive a perſon by falſe pretences. | 
GLOSS (S.) a comment, interpretation, or ex- 
poſition. of a matter or thing; alſo a falſe 
ſhew, pretence, or appearance; alſo a ſhining 
luſtre, or beautiful ſurface ſet or put upon 
filks'or other wares, to make them more a- 
greeable to the eyes of the beholders, 
GLOSS V). to interpret, comment; explain, 
or write notes upon a ſubject, 
GLO'SSARY-(S.) an expoſition — 
upon a matter z alſo a dictionary, explaining 
the difficult words uſed in a language. 
GCLO'SSOGRAPHER (S.) a commentator or 
expounder of hard words. 
GLOSS GRAPHY (S.) the — | 
„ 


oor many occaſions. 
old 


RATION (S.) a gathering together, 
or rolling into. a ball, —. or globe-like 


form 
GLOOWINESS $ (S.) dulnefs, duſkineſs, dark- 
bels, hike a y day, too, or cell, where 
no hight is 

ol OMY (s. dix, dull, besvy, duſky, 
thick, hazy weather 3 alſo. any thing, per- 
' fon or circumſtance, that looks unhappy, 

* diſmal, or in much trouble and affliction. 
GLORIA PATRI (S) a (et. form. of praiſe 
to the Holy Trinity, appointed by the church, 
to be repeated aiter many parts of the litur- 
_ By, and particulaily the pſalms.; ſo called 
becauſe when the offices are in 
Latin, thoſe are the two firſt words ol that 
hymn, condufion, or doxology, as it is ſre- 
quently called; great contefts have been a- 
| but the antiquity, manner of wording, and 
© other particularities of this hymn; ſome con- 
tens ag it was uſed ia the aportles time j but 
iti is generally allowed to have remained as 


| be underſtood, 

GLOSSY, (A.) fhining, bright; — like 
new preſs'd broad-cloths, filks, &. 

GLO'TT1S (S.) in Anatomy, 2 cleft or chirk 
in the larynx, ſerving for the formation of 
the voice, being in the form of a tongue 3 

| thro? this chink the air deſcends and aſcends, 
in reſpiring, (peaking, anging, &. it has an 
apparatus of muſcles, we contract 

and cnlarge it - as occaſion requires, from 
whence all the varieties of tones in the voice 
are produced. 

GLOUCESTER (S.) is the principaliplace- in 
Gloucefter ſhire, being a city, and a biſhop's ſee, 
tolerably well built, though not fine, and for 
its obſtinate oppoſing king Charles I. has fince 

| had all its walls and works demoliſhed,which 
were very ſtrong ; and before its being be- 
fieged, had eleven paniſh churches, five of 
which were then demol ſhed ; here is a large 
ſtone- bridge over the — ; there ace ſe- 
veral hoſpitals, (choois, &c, both for teach- 


a token of octh doxy, ever liace it was 1 b 
12 5 by, pepe ö | 


9 


r both ſexen, 


* 


miles long, and 25 broad, containing 30 
bandzede, in wbich are 45 8 


ed in Londen comes 


610 


Deen . 
| bers eo packiament, and gives the title of duke 
779 —— the royel-family ; it 
is governed by a mayor and 12 emen, 
out of which the mayor is aanually choſen ; 
there are alſo 24 common-council.men, wot 
of which two are anauallychoſen for ſheriffs ; 
they have alſo an high ſteward (who! is uſu: 
ally a nobleman) and a recorder; they are 
allowed to wear ſcariet- gowns, to have the 
ſword and cap of maintenance, and four fer- 
June at mace z their — armetincny 


lick occaſions, in their gowns, with ſtream - 
ers ; it contains 12 pariſhes, though there 
are but 6 churches, and the cathedral ; it has 


ved to e this city iu a county of itſelf, 
and is diſtant from RAGE pirdone named 


and 19% meaſured miles. 

GLOU'CESTERSHIRE (8: ) iv an inland]. 

county, of a healthful air, and fertile ſoil, as 
. well for 2 as paſturage, yielding plenty of 
corn, and feeding abundance of cattle, and 
- great locks of ſheep, eſpecially, in and near 
„ whoſe'wool is much eſteemed for 
its fineneſs z- the eaſt part, called Cotefevold, 


. ee hilly, 2 


d in grazing 3 the middle part nes low 
- and is watered by the Severn, which renders 
che plins very: fruitful; the-weſterti part is 

over-ſpread with wood, and called' Dean- 
: Forefly where grow great numbers of Excel- 
lent timbec. trees, for ſhip- building; &c. coal 
and.iron mines, on which afe furnace 
and forges, for working the ſame; this foreſt 


38 20 miles long and 10 broad, and-contains| - 


3 hundreds, 23 pariſh churches, 1 caftle, 1 
-nbbey, 3 market-towns, 1 mayor-towny anc 
the common thereof ( beũdes the purtieus and 
-abbey woods) is ſaid to contain 4 2000 cre» 
"of ground. The whole coumy is abut 50 


80 pariſhes," 1 caftle, 2 foreſts, 19 
ſeveral large river, 27,000 tiouſe? about 
160,0 people ; it ſends $'members to par. 
[Lameat, and is about 140 miles in circumfe 
rence ; it is remarkable for the large manu- 
facture of cheeſe, though that which is ſo call- 
principally out of Witt 
Sire, the real cheeſe of this county going 
more to B77, than to Loadon 3 the woolien 
manulacture of this county is exceeding good, 


ö 


zend fine, and is very large in quantity, 
GLOVE (S.) that part of apparel that is made 


GLOVER (8. a perſon whoſe trade or bufi. 
neſs it is to make, ſell, or deal in gloves, 
GLO'VERS STITCH 171. 9 
method of fewing 
upwards, in imitetion of as . — 
manner of ſewing their gloves. 
GLOUT''vr GLOWT J to Dok frown. 
at a perſon or 


"ingly; » angrily, of 


; E are a ware as the 


— 9 cart do, after having walked in a 
arp air 
GLO'W. WORM (S.) an infe& that ſhines or 


tg tro ſomething like 


ſphorue 
ton (531 (8.) a thick, clammy fubflance, that 
has the "of being very tenacious, 
and holding thoſe things t yy that have 
been daubed with it ; it 
made from divers grids: zecording to 
_—_ NR to be applied to; ; hardly any t 
can be done withour it. 
GLUE e ho GUT NATE-{V.) to Mek or join 
boards or other things 4) and faſt oye. 
ther, with the confiſtence called Fine, which 
is ſometimes made of ſkins, or of 
| ſkins, ſteeped in water, and then toa 
9 85 * GLUISH (A. ) ſticky, 'clammy, 
GL Y” or . 
of the nature of, or like to glue. * 
GLUT (v.) to overſtock, furcharge; or fur- 
niſh a perſon or market with more wares or 
| „ than there is a call or demand 


aur N an abundance, great ſuperfluity, or 
more than wane of oy ee. 
fruit, or other commodi 

PECTIN FION os er LYING (S.) a fiick- 
ing, Joining, or faſtening together, by means 
of fome gluey or fticky N 

* or GLUTINOUS 1 of 

, clammy, or adhering, nat 
ol (S.] the name of a bird Wai to 
be found in the northern parts of Muſceey, 


&c, which fiuffs itfelf wh carrion au 7 its . 


re 
t 1 out, and re- 
no to the carcaſe ; . 
any one that practiſes ot delights in | 
'eating, is a glutton., | 
GLUTTONY ($.) x riotous, immoderate, 
or extravagant living, eſpecially with reſpect 
to rich or over-much eating. 
GLY/PHE or GLY*PHIS (8. ) in ArchiteFere, 
is any cavity or canal, whether round ot 
angled, that is uſed ornamentally. 
GNASH (V.] to ſet or ſhew the teeth, as it 
were, in a poſture of biting hacd, by way 
. -of ſcorn, ID 


_—_ ** n 


rss Sen gw 2c 2a an wn rin e e 60.ﬀ 090.8 


| G N O 
GNAT {S.) a mall ftinging infe or Oy or Oy, ber- 


* 1 a — ſwening, be- 


OVATHOMICAL Ia after the n way, 
fawning 


Tren 


open e 
wn upon a perſon to gain 


comply with, or 
ſome bye end, 


or bring about ſome defired | 


(V.) to tear, pull, or rend off from 
33 ian 4 
after the manner of dogs, & 

GNO'ME e name which the cabalifs give 
to ſome certain inviſible people, whom they 
to inhabit the inner parts of che earth, 

and to fill it to the center 3 they are repre- 
ſented very ſmall of 


ans of mines, quarries, hidden treaſures, &c. 
ſometimes it is applied to a ſhort, pithy, ſen- 
tentious expteſſion, obſervation or reflexion. 
CNO'MON ($.) in general, 
. be or explainer 3 in 
rallelogram be divided into four leſſer 


by two lines inter ſectiag each other, and any | 
dae of theſe four de taken away, the re- 
three will make or compoſe a - 


"non 3 N it is as 


| ſtature, tractable, and | 
friendly to men, and are made the guardi- 
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» OX, &c. or with the tuſh'es of a boar, 
allo to widen any thing at one end, by 
in one or more pieces, in the ſhape 
a triangle, &c. as women do their ſhifts, 
ſeamen do their ſails, &c. 
AT ($.) an animal well known among vs, 
horned, and when any A 
| z the milk of the ſhe is rechoned 


05 
Shoe 


f 
7 


inſtrument for |. 

fan Sin Na Xe ode 
or in Di * or 
cock . 

urs. 

CNOMO'NICKS (s.) the art of drawiag ſun- 
upon any of together with all the 
o 2 er GNOMOYNIGAL 


earch after knowledge, 

becauſe that God required only 

GNO'STICKS (S. e . much a 
bende cg hereticks, as a tion 


of many res; who were fo called, —— 


they pretended to extraordinary illuminations | K „tes 
„one main branch of which | GOB or GO'BBET (s.] 4 piece juſt big = 


and knowle 
conſiſted in r pretended $ of at- 
rributes of the Deity, in which they differed 


among themſelves as much as they did from # 


others ; they affirmed there were two prin- 
ciples, the one good, who was the author of 
all good 3 the other evi), who was the ay- 
thor of all evil 3 they hel the foul to be of 

the fame ſubſtance with God, and denied 


th redo NR of Clift, fa bat Cad 
b ſt in \ de only, wal 


ures of t A174 to be 
r nightly an, Mb with all manner of | 
ob'cene impurities 3 they affirmed alſo, that 
us Chriſt was 11 the Son of him, who 


| 
, and defiled [4 
2 


5 


Je ey other Whimfica! and 


ve the law, but of ſome other unkno 48 


. reported to be exceedingly, pleaſed with the 
n of copulation, from whence thaſe per - 
' ſons who are immoderately. addicted to - 


men, are goats, . Some 
den in the :pture, the term goas ſigniſes 
a demon or idol, to which ſacrifice Was H- 
+ under. this or a Hf ferm. 


Conn ns (8. 
the ſuburb of 
| by famous wool-dyers, whereof the. chief, 
called Giles Gobelin, wha lived in the reign, of 
Francis I. is ſaid to have found the ſecret.of 
dying ſcaclet, which was from him called the 
ſcarlet of the Cobelins.z the houſe, and river 
that runs by it, alſo took the ſame name : 
This houſe was purcbaſed by Li XIV. for 
2 manufattory of all manner of curious works 
for the adcrning the ſeveral palaces oi be 
; RY under the direction of Monfieur 
Colbert z 
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GOD 


Colbert ; ſuch as weavers of tapeſtry, 
 Cmiths, n ſtatusries, &c. which have 


- thip, eſpecially in tapeſtry, from the defign« 

of the famous Le Brun, who drew for them 
dy the a t of the king. 

GOBLET (s.) a round drinking veſſel or cup, 
made without a foot or reſting part, ſo tha: 

© the perſon is to drink what is con 
tained in it, or runs the hazard of ſpilling 
. the liquor, if he ſets it down, 

00 BLING (S.] eating greedily, haſtily, glut - 
tonouſly, and without any 

GO'BLINS or HOBGO'BLINS 8.) imaginary 
evil ſpirits or bugbears, — by defign 
ing perſons, to impoſe upon the credulity of 
innocent, harmleſs, ignorant perſons; alſo 
uſed by nurſes to quiet and frighten froward 
children. 

GOD s.) the ſupreme, eternal, and ſelſ· exiſt 
ing Being, from whom we, and ell oths: 
- beings receive exiſtence, and by whom they 

© and we are preſerved, maintained, and con- 
* tinued, who is infinite in all perſections, and 
free from all infirmity or decay, and who, as 
- He had no beginning, fo he can have no end. 

GODA'LMING (8.) in Surrey, a corporation 

town whoſe market is weekly on Wednel. 


" day 3 the chief "mi — 5 ö 


whom is joined eight aſſiſtants; the ma 
- faQure of this town is clothing, for which 


extraordinary pieces of workman-« { 


601. 


gold- NN (A.) a wicked, abandoned 


ture 3 one who, bath by word arid 2 
ſhews no 


ard to a ſupreme B or 
religious * . 


GO/DLINESS ($.) a fincere, devout, and 
worſhipping of God, and ſiriet — 
of religious duties. 
GODMOTHER (S.) a woman that is to a 
in the ſame manner, and appointed for the 
ſame pu 27 with a godfather, 
GO'D-SO Jet bon taping peer wee that has 
dar ra 2 — godmothers at his 
tiſm 
WIN-SAND${S.) certain ſends in the 
county of Nee, that were formerly the land 
of earl Godwin, but now overflowed by the 


dangerous to ſhipping. 
N SS lien ee earneſt de. 
fire or longing for or after a thi 


to be 
very zealous in the purſuit of « thing, or 
eager after it. 


GO'GGLE (V.) to ſtare or look. D per- 
ſon or thing with the eye x oy. 

GO'GGLE-EYED (V.) a with large, 

a perſon of very large 


fall, open, rolling, _ ap eyes. 
ſtature, which 2 Britiſh hiſtorians have 


. »# 
o 


— 
„5 


it is the moſt eminent in all the county; the 
- Corts are mixed kerſeys, and blue ones for 
che Canaria, which ate reported to be the] 
- beſt culoured of any in the kingdom; 28 
_ computed, and 35 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London. 
CO'DCHILD 4s.) a boy or girl for whom 
done or more perſons have become ſureties at 
their baptiſm, c. or promiſed that he ſhould] | 
"be be or inſireted in the duties of refi-| | 
and virtue. 
GO'D-DAUGHTBR (4 8.) 2 or femille 
© child that has ſureties, or fathers' nad 
SA 
E88 (.) a ne deity, of 
- Ciefit Romans had x great W 5 


© particular virtues, powers, "vices, e. were 
attributed, 


no obligation to do, * to hold or anſwer for 
x child in baptiſm ut the font, &c, Which is 
Luppoſed to be done religiouſly, * rl for "the 
- ſake of God ; and according to 
"uſe, that the 'perſon be undertakes for 
ſhould be regularly inſtructed in the princi- 
kiel rel ion; and the duties of buma- 
, 

- both to God and man; this is a very ancient 
euſtom in the Church, and applied to many 

- wes} and ie fill the Papiſts, who 

- have godfotbers for bells, r. The Few: uſe 
them likewiſe at the circumcifion of their 


bee, de. 


the pelt 


to render the perſon agreeable| | 


* 


- 
8 * 


| 
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GOYGMAGOGC ($.) 

' repreſented, as being near 16 feet high or 
tall, with a bulk proportionable ; the pre- 
in Guild. Hall, Londen, 

GOING ($,) the a& of moving from place to 

place 
&c. * it is periſhing or 3 
Going te the Vault, a term in Tie 
or 
like a coney or rabbit. 

GOLD ($.) the moſt pure, , and 
* conſent of almoſt all mankind, 
ages been deemed the moſt valua- 

| ble z among the | 
| ' their metals by the names of the ns, * | 
ts 
1 or character is. ©; its « Tax Be 
| at we cannot here mention them, 
” ſhall obſerve, that it is the freeſt from 


tended of whom is carved and ſer up 
alſo a term applied to liquor, meat, 

oy for a hare's taking the ground, 
| 47 00g metal that is in nature, from whence 

has, 22 
ctmiſh, who charaQterize 
is called'$-/, to thew its p 

y, ang different from all, other me- 
| falphur of all others, which occaſions its th 


—_—C << > 
= > nr 
4 . 


ÞGaordinary dudtility, as appears from 
operatioſe of the wire drawers and 
beaters, for mix but one thouſandth part of 


| Gulphor þ in any ma's of 1 gold, and it 15 
malleable ; its extraordinary fixity appears 
its capacity of teſiſtimg the greateſt ſorce 

of any artificial Aire, but there are bur ning · 

| „Which collect the htat of, the ſun fo 

| intenſely, that it volatizes therein, ; there are 
| Yarious names given to this metal, as virgin 

; gold, which is faid to be very pale, and fo 

| Toft, that it may be molded into any figure 

| with the band, and that it will take the jm- 
| preffion of a ſeal, uke warm wax, to harden 
; which, and to heighten its colour, they mix 


; emery with it; fine, or N is that 
purged 
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GOL 

ported bythe fire from all impurities 4nd 
alloy g fiindard gold in Eng/and, is that 

which Ras 22 parts pure geld, one part filver, 
and the other copper. 

BO/LDEN (A.) ſomething looking like to, or 
having the properties of gold ; alſo a meta 
phorical term for ſucceſs, plenty, &c. 

Golden Fleece, in the antient Myrt bology, 

- was the Kin or fleece of the ram, upon 
which Phryx#r' and Hella are ſuppoſed to 

have ſwam over the {ex to Co/chos, and which 

© beihg ſacrificed to Fuprrer, was hung upon 2 

tres in the grove of Mars, guarded by two 

+ braten-hoofed bulls, and a Monſtrous dra- 

that never Nlept, but taken and carried 

off by Fuſor and the Ar genau; ſome ima 
give this o be an allegorical repreſentation 
of ſome true hiftory. bie the Good, duke 

- of Burguniy, mn 429, inftituted a military 

order by this name; the king of Spain is 
How grand maſter of this' order, as duke of 

| Burguhdy the number of knights are 31 5 
it is reported th hive been inftitured upon ac 
count 
dy wool; the firſt ſolemnities were per- 
form'd at Purges, at this duke's marriage 

with I/abetof ortugal ; the knights wore a 

* Tcarlet cab lined with ermin, with a collar 

Mn and" the duke's cypher upon them, 

- form of u B, to ſignify Burgundy, toge- 
ther with flints ſtriking fire, with this mot- 

; to, Ante ferit, quam flamma micat ; at the 

oy of this collar hung a golden-fleece, with 

-- this device,” Nen non wile /aborum ; this 

© © order is now common to all the princes of 

' the houſe of Au, as being defcended 

from Mary'of Bur 73. daughter of Charles 

tte Hardy, lest revf, 
Golden Number, a number made uſe of 

8 by clirddbgitt; to ſhew what year of the 

mon cycle any year is; in the Jullan Ca- 

lendar, it is uſed to ſhew on what days the 
new moons fall; but in a ſeries of time it is 
to be obſerved, that the golden numbers, 
through the defect of the lunar cycle, re- 
cet, ard do not ſhew the true time of the 
- new morn, | 


+ - Geltew\Ralle; that rule by which Arithme- | 


ticians anſwer all queſtions, wherein propor- 
tion is concerned, fo called by way of emi- 
nence, as being of the greateſt value and 

. ule z ſometimes it is called the Rule of 
Three, &. beciuſe from three numbers 
given © fourth is found out, proportional to 
three given ones ; and this is either direct, 

| that is, when the foutth number, or that 
fobght, bears ſuch « proportion or relation 
to the third number (they being firſt duly 
arranged) as the ſecond does to the firſt ; 
dr „Wen the fourth number being 
found, b-ars ſuch a relation or proportion 

to the firſt, a8 the ſecbrd 4oes to the third; 
ſome 


are five number gtwef to find a fixth ; but 
a thelg are ahwaya reducible to thoſe above, I 


of the immenſe profit the duke made | 


theft xe doubled, that is, there 


GON 


- forbear Mog any thing more of them here. 
GOLDFINCH (S.] a very pretty-coloured, _ 
ſmall finging bird. . 
GOLD FINDER (.) a genteel name for him 
whoſe buſineſs is to empty privies, yulgar- 
ly" called a Tom. turd- man; alſo a cant 
name for a cheat, who under the pretence 
of finding a piece of money, and inviting a” 
by-ſtander to partake of a treat, &c. out of 
it, endeavours to get him to phy at cards, 
dice, &c. in order to win or cheat him of 
bis money z they are fometimes alſo called 
une 4. i 
GOLD FOTL (S.) leaf. gold, or that which 
painters uſe to cover their works with, as 
the edges of picture frames, writing, &. 
Which is of ſo durable a nature, that it will 
— 2 than the cloth or wood it is 
id oh. 
GO'LDING (S.) the name of both an apple 
and a fiſh ; alſo the ſurname of a man. 
GO/LDSMITH {S.) is properly one that works 
gold in s furnace, or makes toys, trinkets, 
rings, &c. and by vulgar acceptation, one 
who keeps u ſhop, and ſells gold and filver 
wares, rings, jewels, &c. | 
GO'LGOTHA (S.) a ſcull ; there was a mount 
tain to the north-weſt of Feruſalem, called 
by this name, ſome think from its form, 
and others, becauſe criminals were executed 


— 


was buried there; it is commonly called 
mount Calvary. Jeſus' Chriſt was crucified 
and buried there, in a garden belonging to 
Joſep of Arimathea. The emperor Adrian, 
hen he rebuilt Jeruſalem, called it Alia, 
filled up Chriſt's tomb, and placed over it 
figures of the moſt infamous idols; but ths 
empreſs Helena cauſed it to be cleanſed, and 
built over it a magnificent church. &@ _ 
GO'/LOPS (.) a term in Heraldry, that figni- 
fies roundles of a purple colour, , 
GOME (S.) the thick, black, - oily, greaſy 
matter, made uſe of for cart wheels, to 
cauſe them to move the eaſſer ; alſo for the 
nuts and ſcrews of large preſſes, &. 
GOMPHYASIS (S.) a term in Szrgery, by 
which is meant that diforder or diſtemper in 
the gums of a perſon, that renders the teeth 
looſe and ready to drop out. ' 
GO'MPHOMA or GOM/PHOSIS (S.) a term 
in Surgery, .uſed when one bone is inſerted 
and f into another, as the teeth in the 
jaws, 
GO'MPHOS (S$.) a diſorder in the eyes, when 
the ball is ſwelled, and ſtretched beyond the 
kin called ve tunica, * 
GO/NAGRA (s.) the gout in the knee. 
GONDOLA (S.) the Yenetian term for a ſmall 
boat or wherry, for the conveying of paſſen - 
gers or ſmall parcels of goods, from one 
place to another, that is but at a ſmall or 
moderate diftance. bs : 
9 (S.) an Tralian name for a 


— we commonly call them 
ag 


there; others, becauſe the firſt man's head 
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G O O 

a Waterman, or one that rows or ſteers a 

mall veſſel or boat upon a rw r. | 
GONE (A.) departed, ſeparated from, left, 

taken a Way. : . 
GONE-OUT.A-HEAD (A.) ſpoken of one 

ſhip that outſails or gets before the head of 

another under fail, | 
GO'NFALQN, or  GO'NFANON | (S.) the 

church banner carried in the pope's army; 


proceffions of the chief churches in 
{ Rome, a4 a preſervative againſt, rain, the 
verge or banner ſerving for a ſhelter. 


GONORRHOF/A (S.) a diſeaſe commonly 
- arifiog from impure converſation with foul 
men or women, which cauſes. an involun 

tary oozing or dripping of the ſeed without 
erection gz ſometimes it is called a clap, or 
running of the reins. , | a}, 4 

GOOD. (S.) whatever tends or conduces to 

© preſerve or improve nature or ſociety, 41 
& the dis ect oppofition to evil, which tends 

to deſtroy or impair it; MetaphbySrally, it; is 
the eſſential per ſection ot integrity of a thing, 

hereby it has every thing that belongs to 
its nature, X | 
ce or Natural Geed, is that whereby 

; a thing poſſeſſes every thing neceſſary to its 

woll being. f OR 

Moral or Ethical Good, is the agreement 


ok a thinking reaſonable being, and of the 
- Habits, aQs, and inclinations:thereof, with 


.the Creator, as diſcovered by natural light ; 
- in a Scripture Senſe, it frequently ſignifies al 

the bleſſings and advantages both of eſtate 
and mind, a- well publick as private. 
GOOD- A BEARIN G (S.) a Law.term, im- 
porting dutiful and quiet behayiour, both to 
the king and all the members of the com- 
* "moowealth, for which ; perſons are ſome 
times bound to give (ecurity for haying 
committed ſome act of violence, &c, 
60G DLACK Put.) O firange ! wonderful 

Is it-ſo.? KG. | . 
GQO'DLY (A.) beautiful, fair, valuable, fine, 
= del cate, ſpruce. g 
GOODMAN (S.) a country word very fre- 
quently uſed alſo in Londen, ſor the maſter 


or head of the family. 1 
GOOUNESS (S,) the valuableneſs of or rea 


5 eſtee med. #1 2 

GOODS S.) all forts of effects, riches, or 
poſſeſſions. | ** 

GOOD- WILL. S.) a kind, beneficent incli- 


towards a perſon. : 
GOOGE, or. GOUGE 6.) 30 inſtrument. or 
tool uſed by carpenters, Joiners, &c. to make 
channels, gutters, or ballows with. 
SKR (S) a large, well known, eating 


- fowl.; alſo che lazge, heavy iron uſed by 


| 


GONFALONIE'R (S.) the pope's ſtandard-- | 
\ GORBE'LLIED (A.) large or fat- bellied, fyp- 


dhe d Gates of right reaſsn, and the will of | 


_ allo a tent or canopy carried at the head of | 
the 


N 


: 
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ſon why a perſon or thing is or ſhould be | 


nation, a ſtiendly or well- wiſhing diſpoſition | 


G OR 
taylors, to down their ſeams. 
when heat 
name whereby a petſon of little underſtand- 
ing is called by way of derifion. _ 
GOO'/SE-BERRIES. (S.) & pleaſant ſummet 
fruit, uſed for N with, and pre- 
. while green, and eating raw, when 
ult-ripe N 8 i 
GOO/SE-BILL (S.) a particular ſail uſed at 
when a ſhip goes before the wind, — 
a quarter wind. Ne 
GOO'SE-QUILL (S.) che horny part of the 
_ large feathers of 4 gooſe's.. wing, which 
grows within the ſkin, principally uſed to 


write with. | 


poſed to ariſe from too much eating or gor- 
mandizing. | er 
GORCE or GORZ. S.] a hrub or furz that 
grows wild upon mountainous or heathy 
places, Which the county. people gather to 
burn ; alfo a pool or dam to keep water in, 
any ſtop or hindrance in à river, as mills, 


\ es &c. * 5 
GO'RDIAN KNOT (.) a knot x in the 
leathers, traces, or . harneſſes ing to 
the chariot of Gordius, father to Midas, king 
of. Phrygia, fo very intricate, that both be- 
_ ginning and ending were impecceptible ; it 
. was reported, that the oracle had 
that whoever could unte it, ſhould be maſ- 
ter of all Afia ; Alexander having undertaken 
it, and fearing, if he ſhould not be able to 
do. it, it wouſg he locked upon as an ill 
omen, drew his (word. ang cut it; it is now 
often applied to things that are- difficult to 
undo, add particularly to marriage, where 
it is faid, (uch an ons bas this-day tied the 
Cord an knot. | 
GORE (S.) a triangular piece of cloth, &c, 
ſeved to or into any thing, to make one end 


' broader than the other 5 in Hera/dry, it is 


ſometimes uſed as an abatement for effemi- 
nacy or cowardice 3 alſo congealed or clot- 
ted blood. vs $9. 1 
GORE (V.) to ſtab a perſon or other 
| . that the blood flows wage 
wound ; but it is particularly ſpoken of an 
horned be+(t wounding. with bis horns. 
GURGE S.)] the throat; guad in Hawking, 
that part of a. hawk that firſt receives her 
meat; in Ateliteelare, the narrower part of 
the Tuſcan and Dir ict capitals, lying between 
the aſtragal, the ſhaft of the column, and 
the anaulet ; in Fortification,' the entrance 
leading to the body of a work. 
. \-_ (Gorge of a Baſtion, is the right line that 
bounds the diſtance between the two 
Gorge f the Half Men, that ſpace con- 
. . tained between the two ends of their faces 
next the place, * 

Gorge of the Outcvorde, the ſpace between 
their fides next to the great ditch, E 
GORGE (5) to. eat over-much, to cram, 
Blut, or % unreaſonably | 1 5 


very hot 3 alſo an opprobrious | 


TAPES TY HY 


A 


their ſtead, others 


GOT 


GO'RGED (a.) in Heraldry, is bearing u co- 


ronet about the neck of a fawn, lion, c. 
. GORGEOUS (A.) fine; gay, coftly, d 
extravagantly gaudy and rich in habit. 
GO'RGEOUSNESS (S.) coftlineſs, great ex 
travagancy in clothes,” furniture, or equi- 
e, \&c, 
ACT (S.) the neck-dreſs of a woman; 
_ alſo w'breaft-plate worn as a deſenſative by 
, ſoldiers. | * 8 
ale, ey IVA the reputed daughters of 
Phortvs, a marine deity, who are ſaid to 
have but one eye among all, which they lent 
to one another, as occaſion required ; they 
are reported to have had long wings ; their 
heads were dreffed' with ſnakes, their teeth 
were #8 big as boar's tuſhes; and their talcns 
crookedand ſharp ; they —_— near the Heſ- 
jan gardens ; and turned thoſe people into 
' — jooked in their faces, &. Theſe 
- Fwomantick tories are ſuppoſed to be fabulous 
- repreſentations of fortitude, and other noble 
virtues, that overcome all difficulties. 
GORMANDYZE (V.) to eat more than a 
ſufficiency, to gluttonize, or twallow gree- 
_ dily large quantities of rich food, 
GORMANDIZING (8.) eating much, and 


greedily. | — 
-GORS or 8088 (S.) 2 ſhrub that grows upon 
the heaths, commons, und 
- Places, c4lled forz. \ 
GOSHAWE (S.) «large bird of prey. | 
GO'SLIN{S.) a young or chicken goofs ; alſo 
— a ſubſtance that grows on aut-trtes. 
GO'8PEL (S.) the book of the life, miracles, 
death, reſurreQtion, and doctrine of Jeſus 
_ Chriſty of which there are four, under the 
names of Matibew, Mark, Luke, Jobs ; the 
word ſignifies good news, or a joyſul meſ- 
Gage ; beſides thoſe four, the firſt ages of the 
church were peſtered with about forty others, 
ſome of which are ſtill remaining, ſtuffed 
with the follies or the enthuflaſtick notions 
of theirfooliſh inventors, It was the gene- 
rail practice of the antient hereticks, firſt to 
attack the poſpels, in order to maintain their 


* 
- 


errors, or excuſe them, ſome rejeQing the| 


true ones, and ſubſtituting ſpurious ones in 
endeavoured to interpolate, 
and others to obliterate the true ones, accord - 
ing to the ſeveral! opinions they embraced. 
GO'SPELLER ' (S.) # reader, profeffor, or 
: great lover and promoter of the goſpel. 
GOSSIP (8.) a name given to thoſe women 
who love and practiſe much going abroad, 
and talking of other people's concerns; alſo 
© godmather, | 
GO'SSIPING (S.) a going from place to place 
wich a tale; alſo a merry- making, Chriſten- 
ing, or baptizing of a child; or a viſit paid 
by ſeveral women, to one who is pretty wel 
recovered after lying-in, and uſually before 
"her going abroad. 
.GOT or GO'TTEN-/(A«) any thing acquired, 


other barren 
| GOVERNOR or GO'VERNOUR ($:) the 


1 0 A * 
| GOW 

GOTHICK (A.) rude, inartificial, ruffck, 
after the manner, or like to the Gorbr, whoſe 
architecture was very heavy and rude, like 
moſt of our old churches, which are built in 
their manner, 

GOTHS (S.) an ancient people of Germary, 
that dwelt all along the Viale. as far as its 
mouth in the Bare Sex, at Domi; in 
proceſs of time, mixing with the Rugrans, 
and other PYotdatick clans, were, by way of 
diſtinion called Go/bs, | 

GOUD' or GAUD (s.) 4 plant called a! 
wr Ange: by the Dyers in producing a yel- 


our, 
GO/UDHURST ($:) in Let, a ſmall town, 
| whoſe market is weekly on” Wedneſday ; 
diſtant from Londen 40 computed, and 49 
— co in tires | keep 
VERN (V.) to rule over, J in 
=_ or ſubjeQion; to manage e or take care 
\ ) ks... 
GO'VERNABLP (A.) orderly, regular, that 


may be directed or managed. | 
GOVERNA'NTE (8.) a term of ace for 
am old woman that \aQs 2s a'bawy ; alſo 2 


| rne(s, or woman that has the care of 
girls, &c, much uſed in Ipeta, Cc. 
GOVERNMENT (S.) the power or autho- 
« "rity that one perſon exerciſes over another, 
or many; ao the publick zuthority or 
manner of adminiftring Juſtice iu every na- 
tion'or commonwealth, ' © 1 


perſon inveſted with the power of com- 
manding, directing or managing any af- 
fair, whether publick or private, and is 
commonly fpoke of the deputy of 2 king or 
prince, to whom the care of a town, 
province, &c. is committed. 
GOUGE {S.) an iron inſtrument uſad by moſt 
workmen in wood, to hollow out fmall 
channels, ſuch as flutings of columns, the 
ſhafts of gun-tocks, c. | 
GOURD- (S.) a plant which ces lexves 
ar d branches much hke yaideri cucumber 
- which creeps upon the earth, and id vid 
into ſeveral branches ; ity fruit is of the — 
and figure of an orange; it is of a light, 
whitth ſobſtance, if you pare of” the rird, 
and ſo bitter to the taſte, that it is called 
the gall of the earth. Sch 
GOUST, GOUT, GUST or GU/STO 8.) a 
relifty for, liking, approving; or taſting of a 
— ; alſo an inclination or defire after any 
thing. 2 hat 
GOUT (S.) a painful diſeaſe, that exerciſes 
its fury principally upon the joints of the 
legs and hands gj phyficians are much divided 
about the origin of it, and more about'the 
GOU'TY (A.) troubled with the gout; 
any thing ſwelled, ill ſhaped, or bieger cat 
one part than another, uneven, or irregular, 
N 


as thread, filk, &c. | 
| GOWN (S.) a looſe garment worn by men 
| 2 * eee e 3 eee 


G RA 


98 their profeſſion, office, ot dignity, 
- Pparſons, lawyets, livery-men, c, alſo t 
. n garment: of 2 wo- 
man's cloathi 
GRA'BBLE (V.) to. handle awkwardly. or 
© wantonly,. to reel and ſtagger. in muddy 
._ places, to lay hands on any hing. 
GRACE (8.)in Divinity, is any favour. or gift! 
that God beſtows upon his creatures-out of 
| hiv mere goodneſs towards them, without 
any regard to their merit; moſt diſputes are 
maintained by the divines of differing com - 


2 


4 


1 


of graces which do as little ſervice to man- 
managed with much warmth and o 
on both fides, In the formula. 
from pri 35, it is an uſual term, they. com. 
monly A or B by the groe of 
God. . bilhops frequently begin 
_ their mandates in the lame manner 3 it is 


. alſo a title for * mo inferior . 
a Aa particular 


» 


or cities allows for the — 
a bill of exchange, after the ſtipu- 
lied time in the bill is expired 3 as in Ex- 
land it is three days, at Romg: 5, Rotterdam 6, 
Os 10, Hamburgh ia, A 14. · 


* 


mal, 


AA Grace, is an act of parliament or 
© hw for the relief of debtors, who are other- 
. wiſe inſolvent, in order to clear them from 
their preſent reſtraint or impriſonment, upon 
their.complying with the conditions required, 
| hed which the creditor has no power to pre- 


vent. 
GRACE (V) to honour or favour with a per- 
_ . ſon's preſence ; to adorn or beautify a thing 
| by proper decorations, &c. 
ard (A.) beautiful, handſome,.de- 
dent, well looking, ornamental, &c. h 
RA CELESS: (A.) en impious, hardened, 
impeoitent wretch, that has loſt all ſhame 

. ,and remorſe, and commits all manner of 
' wickedneſs with aſure, 
GRA'CES S.) in the Law, is what is 
commonly called proviſions ; and ſometimes 
benefices promiſed or granted before they are 
vacant, are called reverfionary graces z in the 
4 Hogs Theology, chtee ſuppoſed daughters 
| epiter, 

ſul, called. Alan, Thalie, and Eupbroſyne, 
denoting the benefit done, the receiver, and 


2 


7 


Rios (A.) kind, tender, merciful, be- 

. neficient, favourable. 

- GRADA'TION — 2 regular aſcending to, 

or deſcending from any thing, whether it be 
— by ſteps, as fairs, ladders, c. or 


exceedingly beauti- 


munities about the ſorts, power, extent, &c. | 
kind as many other religioui diſputes that are 


patents | 


Lr whether it be to a perſon or | 


GRA 


: 


ir other cloaths, commonly to diftin- |. immaterial by arguments, 8 


putation or reaſoning. 

GRADUAL (A.) the going to à place, purſon, 
or thing by regular methods or 1 
derly ot by degrees.” 

GRA'DUAL (s.) a part of — — 
tween the epiſtle and goſpel 3 there are 15 
plaims called graduaſi, or pſabms of degrees, 
which ace — been ſung dy the 
Jewiſh err 3 


the temple. 

\GRA'DUATE (8.) a perſon that has taken 
his degree. in any faculty, 3 phy- 
fick, c. 

GRA boar (V.) to confer the honoty or 
degrees of a univerſity or college upon a per- 
ſon z alſo to divide a mathematical inftru- 
ment into parts or degrees, that it may an- 
ſwer the purpoſe for which it was made, 

GRADUA'TION or GRA'DUATING. (s.) 
the working upon mathematical inſtruments, 
and marking the degrees of the ſeveral hes 

1 — — to the purpoſe for which it was 


18 or GRAF T 80 in Gardening,/a (mail 
ſhoot, cyon, bud, or eye of a tree inſerted 
into another tree, in order for that other to 
| bring forth: the ſame fruit with the fieſt, or 
that from whence the groft was taken ; or 
it is a ſmall portion of a tree incloſed in a 
. Cleft or incifion made in another, in order to 
correct, qualify, or improve the taſte of its 
fruit, and and ſometimes to make it bear a dif- 
* ferent ſort | vie. 
GRAFF or GRAFT (V.) to ioſert, inoculate, 
— — or layer oi ons tros into 


GRAIN (8.) all forts of corn; alſo the ſmalleſt 
part of any thing, and; particularly the leaſt 
of the filver weights, 24 of which make a 
penny- weight, being in value near _ 
— — two pence in gold; in 
| Wood, it is the fibres or component parts; 
any thing done again our inclination or 
will is ſaid co be again the grote, | 
Gram Colour, with the Dyer, is that which 
has cochinea} for one of its ingredients, ſuch 
as ſcarlet, and a multicude of mixed co- 


Grains of Paradiſe, _ ſeeds of the plant 
called cardamum. 
GRA'MMAR (S.) the art of adjuſting words 
g to, the idiom; and flexion of any 
_ language, fo that they may agree together in 
the moſt regular, clear, and intelligible man- 
ner ; allo the name of à book, in which are 
laid down ſuch rules, ſrom whence it will be 
eaſy to conclude that the ſcience, as ſuch, is 
the ſame all over the world, and the diffe- 
rence between the grammor and ſyſtem of 
one language and another is purely acciden- 
tal, the eſſence being univerf-lly the ſame. 
GRAMMA'RIAN (S.) one ſkilled in the art 
of grammar; and in the preſent ſtate of learn- 


| 
; 
; 


* 


ing, means one who ſpends his time, 
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GX 
_ thoughts, and pains upon the niceties 
| particolarities ot particular words and phra- 
ſes, by which means not duly attending to 
the ſenſe and intention of the ſpeaker or 
Writer, renders both himſelf and the perſon 


„ „. 


whom he comments upon, ridiculous. This 


term is now almoſt confined to the little 
teachers of particular ſyſtems of the Latino 

and Creek tongues, whoſe general ignorance 
in almoſt all the other polite and uſeful parts 
of learning has brought the art, tho“ in irfelf 
exceedingly uſeſul and commendable, into 
contempt, by their captious and ill. adapted 
criticiſms, Ancient iy, the moſt eminent in 
all parts of literature were denominated 

rammariant, 

GRAMM A'TICAL (A.) according to the 
rules or maxims of grammar. 

GRAMMATICA'STER (S.) a pretender to or 
a-ſmarterer in the art of grammar, without 
being really Ckilfu). 

GRA'MPOUND (S.) a mean borouzh-town 
in Cornwall, of no great antiquity ; formerly 
it had a market weekly on Saturday, but is 
now either quite diſcontinued, or very little 

uſed; it has but one fireet of about 80 hou- 
ſes, with a (mall, ordinary chapel ; it is a 
town- corporate, "has a mayor, eight magi- 

- Arates, à recorder, and a town-clerk, and 
ſends two members to parliament ; its prin- 

 cipal manufacture is in the glover's goods; 
is diſtant from Londen 206 computed, and 
252 meaſured miles, 

GRA'MPUS (S.) a fiſh of the whale kind, 
but leſſer. 

GCGRANADIE'R (S.) a ſoldier who carries a 
pouch full of hand granadoes to throw among 
and annoy the enemy ; they are of two ſorts, 


Horſe and foot; to each troop of borſe- 


guards there is added, by eſtabliſhment, a 
troop of granadiers, confiſting of 64 men, 
beſides officers, commanded by the captain 
of the troop of guards the pay of a private 
borſe-granadier is 28, 6d, per day. 
GRANA DO 8.) an iron ball or globe caft 
hollow and filled with various forts of com. 
buſtible matter, having a fuſee at the touch. 
hole, to Gre it and throw among the enemies, 
GRA/NARY (S.) a warehou'e or ſtore- houſe 
to lay up and preſerve corn in, which are 
ſomet mes under the direction and command 
| of the publick magiſtrate, as in caſes of fie- 
ges, civil wars, famines and other publick 
calamities, and ſometimes only the property 
GRANATE (S.) a gem or precious ſtone of 
a high red colour, called by this name upon 
account of its reſemblance to the ftone or 
kernel of a pomegranate ; in Bob-mia, they 
- are founo in common fields among the ſand or 
bbles, and not in any regular vein ot mine, 
GRAND (A.) great, chief, principal, valua- 
ble, beautiful, noble; this word is much 
_ uſed among the Freneh,” as an appellative for 
© many officers of tare, &c, as grand almo 
ner, C74 ecuyer, &c. 


% 


n 
Grand Gade, a term in Painti 
ing ſomething very extraordinary or — ce 
licacy, accuracy, and — in the de- 
fign and performance of the piece. ö 
Grand Seignor, the title given to the em- 
Grand Sergeantry, the tenure of holding 
lands of the king, by the ſer vice of 
ing a banner, or leading his horſe, be- 
ing his champion, carver, butler, &c. at his 
coronation 
GRANDAME or GRA'NNUM (s.) the ſame 
with »randmorber, 
. (S.) the ſon's or daughter's 
child, 
GRANDEF/ (S.) the common title for a 
or nobleman of Spain, particularly 
whom the king has given licenſe to be = 
vered in his preſence, of which there are 
various forts, ſome for life only, made by 
the king's ſaying, Be covered ; Others are 
grandecs by deſcent, made by the king's ſay- 
ing, Be covered for thyſelf and heirs ; which 
are much more honourable than the former ; 
ſome have three or four gr ande or grandates 
in their family. 
GRA'NDEUR. (S.) 3 nobility, 
excellence, greatneſs. 
GRA'NDFATHER (8. or father's 
or mothers fade. 1 For 
GRANDPL NCE (8.) high, eloquent, 
or loſty ſpeec 
GRA'NDMOTHER (S.) my or your father's 
or mother's mother. 
GRAN'DSIRE ($.) the ſame with greadſa- 


ther. 

GRANGE (S.) ſometimes fignifies only the 
barn or threſhing flour, and ſometimes the 
whole farm, as well fields as barns, ſtables, 
and all other its appendages, and ſometimes 
a farm-houſe only. 

GRA'NIT (s.) a fort of marble, exceeding 
hard and rough, and very unfit for a curious 
poliſh, ſprinkled with a great number of lit- 
tle ſpots or ſtains like ſand. 

GRANVFVOROUS (A.) that feeds upon corn 
or any fort of grain. 

GRA'NNY (S.) ſometimes is a familiar name 
for grandmother, and ſometimes a term of 


ſcorn. 

GRANT v.) to give, beftow, allow, yield, 
or concede to. 

GRANT (S.) leave, permiſſion, a gift or al- 
lowance for a thing done or to be done; in 
Law, a gift in writing of ſomething which 
cannot aptly be or conveyed by werd 
only, as rents, reverfions, &c. given by ſuch 

ons as cannot give but by deed, as the 
kiog, and all bodies politick ; thoſe = 
that cannot be aſſigned without deed, are 
ſaid to lie in grant. | 

GRANTEE' (S.) the perſon to whom any 


thing is given or granted by deed. 4 
GRA'NTHAM (S.) in Lincolnfbire, a a borough 
town,” by an "and" 13 
Z juſtices 


64 


ices of peace has a Ake. 
a on E dn is pegs, Net 
daun, wel built town, and by rhe greatneſs 


of 8 trxffick, enriches man) of its inhabi- 
teens ; it Has a fine church, whoſe ſpire; 
ſtecple is 20 feet high, which by vulgar re- 
t is ſa.d to ſtand awry ; it has alfo a fine 
N ſchdol, that ha; produced many great 
© ſcholars ; it ſends two members to par lia- 
ment”; diſtant from Lend $5 computed, 
end 185 -meafured miles, e 
GRA'NTOR (S.) the perſon or body politick 
- that gives or makes à grant. 
GRA'NULATED (A.) made into ſmall globes 
or grains, as gnnpowder, (hor, &c. 
GRANULA'TION (S.) the art of 6 
© metdls into ſmall grains or globules, whic 
fs done by cafting the metals into cold water 
while in fuſion, which is uſually done by 
© "pouring the metal through a cullender, or a 
dow birthen broom ; gunpowder, common 
"ſugar, Kc. are uſually granulated, 
CRAPES (S.) the fruit of the vine, or that 
Which makes or produces wine; in Farriery, 
margy tumours in horſes legs are fo called. 
ORA'FHICAL (A.) deſcribed or drawn after 
the life with exactneſs or curiofity, | 
GRA'PHICE (s.) the art of painting, limn-, 
ing, or drawing. 
GRAPHO'METER ($.) an inſtrument for 
| furveying, commonly called a ſemi- circle, 
- Having a ruler, fights, and a compaſs in 
the middle, to meaſure heights, &c. 
CGRA'PNEL ANCHOR ($.) an anchor for a 
ſmall. ſhip, boat, or galley, without ſtocks, 
and having four holes or hold-fafts. 
GRA'PNELS (S.) large iron. hooks to be 
 thrown'into an enemy's ſhip, to take hold, 
© and hold her cloſe, to board, Ke. 
GRA'PPLE V.) to contend, firive or endea- 
vour to overcome ſome difficulty ; to graip, 
or lay hold of a thing with one's arms, or 
otherwiſe ; in the Meng ge, a horſe is ſaid to 
" groPple with one or both legs, when he 
catches or raifes them more haſtily, or higher 
than ord nary, as if he wefe curvetting. 
GKa SIER or GRA'ZIER 8 one whole trade 
or employ is to feed or breed cattle for food, 
__ as ſheep, oxen, . "roy 
GRAS (V.) to . in one's hand, to 
. ſeize or lay hold of violent. 
” 6555 at, to defire — , eagerly and 
cov Wy, to wiſh or long for. 
GRASS (S.). the common herbage of every 
feld, uſed ſor ſeeding of cattle, either green, 
or dried, when it is called hay. | 
re Cock, ſmall heapy or parcels of gras 
raked, together after being mown or cut 
* n, to diy or make hay of, 
Caf Pt ot Green, in dee is one 
of the moff conſiderable parts to diſtrubute 
and prder regula: 4 ;, they are made by cut 
ting or parting, off a part or portion of the 


GRA 5 
or place, or ſowing it with hay-ſeed 
GRASSHOPPER (S.) an Ly that breed 

and” Tives in the graſs, eſpecially in warm 
_ weather, exceeding nimble and ſpringy, and 
that leaps or jumps a diſtance 
at once. 
GRA'SSY (A.) full of, or mixed with graſs 
or common herbage. 
GRATE (S.) an iron inſtrument that js uſually 
built or faſtened. to the walls of kitchens, to 
make large fires in to dreſs. victuals, heat 
water for waſhing, &c. thoſe in chambers 
are uſually called ſtoves, and are moveable ; 
alſo the lattice- work, &c. of iron to let the 


water out of the ſtreets into the common- 
ſewers; alſo the wire or net works that 
ſtand before ſhop- windows to prevent things 
being flolen; alſo the opening in wickets or 
doors of priſons, &, to (peak thro*, whoſe 
apertures are ſecured with iron bars, to pre- 
vent getting out, &c. 
GRATE (V.) to tub upon a rough matter or 
thing, to reduce a ſubſtance into ſmall * 
o to 


agreeable, plea- 


GRATICULA'TION - (S.) the dividing a 
draught or defign into ſquares, in order to 
enlarge or reduce it. | 

GRATIFICA'TION (S.) a-prefent or gift 
made or returned to a perſon for ſome la- 
vour or fervice heretofore received or done. 

GRATIFY (V.) to reward recompence, or 
repay a perſon for his labour, trouble, or 
ſervice paſt or done. MT: 

CRA'TING S.] coveriog a thing with a lat- 
tice, 2s the openings upon the upper deck of 
a ſhip, between the main and top-maſt, to 
let in light, air, &c. below. 

GRA'TING (A.) dilagrecable, harſh, rough, 
againſt one's inclinations. 

GRA'TIOUS or GRA'CIOUS. (A.) kind, be- 
. merciful, tender - hearted, courte · 
ous, cui. . 4 

GRA'TIOUSNESS (s.) kindneſs, compaſſion, 

courteſy, favourableneſs, &c. | 

GRA'TIS (Part.) without fee or reward, ei- 
ther at preſent or in expectation ; freely, 
generouſly, k 245 \ 

GRA'TITUDE (s.) that noble and generous 
diſpoſition of the mind that takes all oppor- 
tunities to thank and reward. every perſon 

© for every favour or act of kindneſs done by, 

received ſrom another, with 

GRATUITY. (S.] a gitt, reward, or tecom · 

+, pence freely beſtowed for ſome ſervice, la- 


our, or favour done. 


gm.” grove from the reſt, and laying 
c 


> * 8 - 


* 


GRATULATION, (S.) a rejoicing 8. 
| ene 8 5 n V 
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"I . _— 
"Jai irh others in their joy or pleaſure 
at good ſucceſs, the wiſhing Joy, ſuc- 
ceſs or lea ue to others, | 
VE ($. the pit or hole where the corpſe 
of a dead perſon is put, to hinder it from 
being 1ys ſul or diſazreeable in fight or ſmell 
Others. | , 
GRAVE (A.) ſober, ſedate, ſolemn, flow, 


majeftick in carriage or bebaviour, like 2 


ge, biſhop and other chef magiſtrate, &c. 
Melt, it is thoſe parts of the compoſi 
tion whoſe notes are long and l-w, and in 
which the harmony of the concords is per- 
ſectly diftinguiſhed, and melod.ouſly enter- 
' tain, compoſe, and prepare the hearer for 
what follows; in Cana, it is the mark 
or accent directing the manner cf pronoun- 
ing ſyllables, and marked thus () denoting 
that the ſyllable over which it is placed, 1s 
to be pronounced in a deep, low tone. 
GRAVE or GREVE (S.) a German title, fig- 
nitying a count, governor, &c, ſo we ſay 
the grave Mirrice, Cc. it is alſo an addition 
to the ends of words, as /andgrave, mark 
ove, palſgrave, Cc. 
GRAVE (V.) to engrave or cut figures, coats 
of arms, or writing, &c. upon copper- 


8 filver, gold, &c, in Ship- building, it] 


to bring a ſhip to lie dry upon the ground, 


and to bring off all the old filth that licks | 


- 


to her fides without. 


GRAVE DO (S.) in Phyſfich, is a heavineſs, | 


drowfine(s, inaRtivity, or liſtleſſneſe that at- 
tends ſome people upon catching cold, or 
otherwi'e lefſening their perſpiration, 
GRA'VEL (S.) that part of earth that is uſed 
for the ſtrewing of gardens, to render the 
walks beautiful, to mend pavements, roads, 
&c, the finer part is like a. large, gritted 
ſand, the coarſer is a compoſition of ſmaller 
3 from among which the curioũ very 
equently collect thoſe beautiful grained 
tones, Which when properly cut, are. put 
into the tops of ſnuff. boxes, and other cu- 
rious toys ; in Pbyfich, it is a diſeaſe in the 
bladder and kidneys, occaſioned by the col- 
lecting or gathering top ether of a ſandy or 
gritty matter therein, which cchering toge- 
ther, becomes a ſtony maſs, and prevents a 
due ſecretion and excretion of the urine : 
Some phy ficians ſay, it is the ſame diſtemper 
with the ſtone, only in an inferior degree, 
GRA'VEL (V.) to firew or lay gravel upon 
the walks of a garden, road, pavement, &c. 
alſo. to put a perſon to a ſtand, diſappoint, 
conquer, or overcome a perſon 3 to puzzle 
or render a man incapable of doing what is 
_ required. 3:90 
GRA'VELLINESS (.] the being full of grit, 
_ (mall Hanes, or 8 
CRAVE'LLING (SJ in Farriery, is a diſorder 
, that ariſes in the feet of travelling horſes, 
by tbe working. or getting in of ſmall ftones 
or gravel he the ſhoes and hoofs, which 
files to this quick, frets and ſeſters 


FR 2 


GRA 
part 3 alto the laying or firewing gravel in 
garden- walks, c. or the puzzling or ſilen - 
cing an opponent in argument, by throwing 
| ſome infuperable difficulty in his way, &c. 
GRA'VEN (A.] engraved. | 
GRA'VENESS (.) the ſober, ſedate, wiſe, 
and prudent carriage of learred, ſober, ard 
| Judicioys men, eſpecially of _ thoſe advanced 
in years, whether_they be miniſters of the 
church or ſtate, &c. 
GRA'VER or ENGRA'VER (8) one who 
works upon ſtone or metal, ſo as to make 
| any figures or repreſentations of men, beaſts, 
c. The Ancients were very famous for this 
art upon precious ſtones, ſuch as gf 
cryſtals, &c. as appears by many exquiſit 
pieces of workmanſhip ſtill in being in the 
cabinets of the curious, whoſe art lay buried 
for many centuries, till ſculpture and paint- 
ing being revived in Leh, graving alſo be- 
gan to appear again in precious ſtones, — 
came not to perfection till the beginning o 
the 15th centuty, when one Jabs di Corgni= 
wole a Florentine, rendered himſelf famous 
for engraving cornelians curiouſly, from 
wherce he took his name. The engraving 
| Upon wood and copper was not found out 
here in Europe, at leaſt to a very mean de- 
gree, till after the invention of printing, when 
Albert Durer and Lara were the firſt that 
; brought it to perfection; the inſtrument 
wherewith this work is performed on metal, 
is called a graver, which is a (mall angular 
piece of well-tempered ſteel, c. In Sur 
ery, it is a ſmall inſtrument, wherewith 
cales of foul teeth are taken off, 
GRA'VESEND(S.) in Kent is a corporation 
governed by a mayor, jurats, &c. it is fituate 
upon the river Thames ; here is ſeated one 
the block-hou'es for the ſecuring the paffage 
of the Thames up to Lenden; this being the 
common landing-place for all Rtrangers and 
ſeamen, occaſions a great reſort of all ſorts 
of people, for whoſe, convenience there are 
weekly two large markets well Fored with 
all ſo:ts of proviſions ; here all outward-bourd 
ſhips muſt ſtop and come to an anchor, when 
a ſearcher of the cuſtoms comes on board, 
looks over the ſeveral cockets, which contain 
the entries of the ſeveral parts of the cargo, 
if of divers forts, and this is called clearing. 
* In 1727, the chwch, and greateft part 
this town was by a dreadful fire burn 
down, which is now rebuilt: Byrd of 
parliament made in 1736, it is ordered, that 
no greater number of paſſengers ſhall be ta- 
ken into the tilt boat than forty, and in the 
Wherties ten, &c. diſtant" from Lenden 29. 
' computed, and 22 meaſured miles. 
GRA'VITATE v.) to preſs; incline, or 
ſtrive to fall downwards, _ 3 
GRAVITA'TING (A.) preſſing, moving, or 
ſtriving to go downwards, 
GRAVITA'TION (S.) the preſſure or action 


— 


— 2 


— 


—— 


ej 


of an upper body, upon another that is be- 
Z 4 neath 


GRE 


. . -neath it, by the natural power of gravity. 
GRA'VITY (S.) the tendency or inclination 
_ that all bodies have towards one another, or 
to fome one common center; in Mabanick, 
grovity is the conatus or teodency of bodies 
towards the center of the earth * it is again 
divided into abſolute and relative, ck and 
apparent; but the writers upon theſe 2 
ought to be conſulted by thoſe who would 
have a clear and diſtiadt idea of the matter. 
GRA'VY (s.) thenatural juice that i uns from 
- any kind of im or fleſh boiled, roaſted, &c. 
when they are cut open while hot; all 
ee made of meat are an inferior ſort of 


GRAY or GREY ($.) a colour partaking of 
part black and part white; ſo a man or wo- 
man is ſaid to be gray, when their hair na- 
turally becomes of a mixed colour, which 
happens to moſt perſons by that time they 

are go years of age, and often before. 

n or GREY HOUND (S.) a 
tall thin-bodied dog of almoſt all * 
uſed in hunting hates, &c. very foyift, but 
of no ſcent ; ſo that if the prey gets out of 

* Ffizht it is commonly loſt, 

 GRAY'NESS S.) duſky- colouredneſs, or what 
is ſometimes called aſh-colour, 
GRAZE (V.] to ſeed or live upon graſs, like 
a horſe, cow, ſheep, &c, allo to keep 4 
© Hire land for "that purpoſe ; alſo to tou 
lightly, glide, or eafily paſs over a place or 
thing like a bullet, &c, flight'y * 
the upper ſkin, &c. 
GRAZ IER /S.) ſee Grofer. 
GRAZING (S.) eating or feeding upon graſs ; 
alſo ſlightly and ſwiftly gliding over. ot touch- 
ing a thing. 
_ CREASE (S.) the fat of all manner of crea- 
tures, eſpecial'y the ſofter fort, which is de- 
nominated differently, according to the uſe 
it is applied to, or confiſtence it is of, the 
| hard being called ſuet, &c. In Farriery, it 
ie a ſwelling and gourdineſs of the legs of a 

horſe, occaſi ned by hard labour, colds, &c, 

GREASE (V.) to ſmear or daub with ſoft fat, 
Sc. and 13 commonly ſpoken of coach, cart, 
or waggon wheels, the ſcrews of large preſſes, 
Sc. to prevent them from firing by the ſtrong 
' Friftion they. are ſubject to, and to make 


them yy more eaſily ; ſometimes it means 
on to do or forbear ſomething. | 


beide 
GREA'SINESS (S.) the oilineſs or ſlipperineſs 


of the outſide of a think: occafioned by be- 
- ing over- heated, or naturally or artificially 
in that condition. 

n (S.) ſuppery, daubed or ſmeared 


, fat, or 


of A) big, large, powerful, mighty, 
rich, noble, valiant, learned, &c, this word“ 


"is a term of compariſon, and and muſt be al- 
ways underſtood relatively; 3 ſo one man 
may be a great cholar in compariſon to a- 


GRE 
þ of ſome other of a very extraordinary genius, 


irements, &. 
GREATNESS 95 * lch, 


largeneſs, 
ns 1 * by the ancients 


8 
GRE err 
earth called Creece; alſo one in theſs 
parts of the world has ſtudigd 2 acquired a 
good ſhare of knowledge in the Cee language, 
GRE'CISM (S.) a phraſe or ſentence wake or 
wrote after the idiom, manner or true 
priety of the Greek tongue or language. 
GREECE (S.) a ſpacious country, now 
all ſubject to the Turks, (aid to have 
its name from a certain kipg called Grec + 
at firſt its extent was but ſmall, but in pro- 
ceſs of time it grew very large : The natives 
and inhabitants were ſo renowned for 
wit and courage, that people reſorted to 
from all parts of the world, eicher to be in- 
ſtructed in the ſciences, or to learn the art 
of war, they being either the inventors or 
improvers of moſt arts and ſciences. 
were the people who firſt ſubmitted to live 
regularly by ſtated laws ; the Romans uſed. 
to ſend the children of their noblemen to 
. Athens, a principal city ip Greece, for educa- 
tion, &c, At preſent, they arg exceedingly 
degenecated from what they formerly were, 
being cowed or over-awed by the Twhk, 
their preſent maſters, that both prieſis and 
laity are ſo miſerably ignorant, that _ 
ſrequently abjure the Chriſtian religion, and 
embrace Mahometiſm, for the more quiet 
enjoyment of the conveniences of liſe that 
were it not tor the Chriſtian feſtivals, which 
are with great veneration obſerved, it is 
thought the Chriſtian religion would long 
before now have been cradicated out of the 
country, The Greet prieſts or prelates wear 
their hair long, ard their pontifical and prieft= 
ly habits differ from the Rin ones, The 
patriarch wears a dalmatick or long gown 
with ſleeves all embroilered, and upon his 
head a regal crown inſtead of a mitre, The 
biſhops wear a cap like the hollow of a hat 
without brims down to their cars. The 
prieſts do not uſe ſurplices or ſqua / e caps, but 
only albes, ſtoles, and copes ; they carry a 
ſmall ebony ff in their hand, tirped with 
ivory or mother of pearl, In the Sacrament 
they uſe leavened bread, ud adminifter it 
in both kinds: They admit of no images in 
baſs relief or emboſſed work, but uſe paint- 
ings and ſculptures in copper 6r n they 
uſe no muſick in their churches, 
monks or coloyers, Who are generally or 
the order of St. Chryſoffom, lead very 2 4 
lives, eſpecially thoſe of mount Arta 
uſe the Septuagiant tranſlatiun of the 12 
and tho* they do not afſert 4 urgatory, Mp 
they pray for the dead, that Cod 5 
have mercy upon them at ths" general ju 


„ber, who, never had any , education, and 
"ot hot in liferently qualified in compation 
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ne they Wyn the age tory. 
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- obſerve many holidays, keep four ſolemn 

_ faſts or lente in the year, wherein they ab- 

ſtain from fleſh, butter, eggs, but per- 
mit the free uſe of fiſh, oil, and wine 
Their ancient hiſtorians. and. were 
vaſtiy addicted to tales and ft and 

their modern ones are given to viſions and 
extraord-nary adventures. 

GREE'DINESS (S.) covetouſneſs, an eiter 
and ynreaſonable appetite or defire for, or 
after any thing, | 

GREE'DY (A.] coveting more than is ſyffi- 
cient, defiring more than is fitting. 

GREEK FIRE (S.] a compoſition of com- 
buſtible matter invented by one Collinicus, 
an ingenious engineer of Heliopolis in Syria, 
in the 7th century, in order to deſtroy the 

| Saracens ſhips, which was effected by the 
general of the emperor Pegenat 8 fleet, and 
39,000 men killed ; the property of this fire 
was to burn briſkeft in water, to diffuſe it 
ſell on all fides, according to the impreſſion 

© given it. : Nothing but ol, or a mixture of 
vinegar, urine, and ſand, could quench it. 
It was made up of ſulphur, napthe, pitch, 
gums, bitumen, and other drugs ; they that 
uſed it, blew it out of tubes of copper, 
or ſhot it out of croſs-bows, or other ſpring 
ruments, G 2 
GREEN (S.) the colour fo called, which graſs 
and moſt other herbage is naturally of; alſo 
the leaves of moſt trees, c. this is efteemed 
_ the moſt ſalutary of all other colours for the 
eyes, eſpecially weak or fore ones ; this, 
according to Sir Iſaac Newton, is one of the 
original colours of the rays of light, but in 
_ compoſitions of dying, painting, &c. it is 
commonly made of a mixtuze of blue and 
yellow, 

GREEN (A.)] is an appellation to many things * 
that are raw, imperfeQ, unripe, c. as, a 
green hide is one that is not yet curried, but 
remains as it was taken from the carcaſe ; 

ſo likewiſe a young or unexperienced perſon 
in arts, ſcences, &c, is ſometimes ſaid to be 


Feen, raw, &c, likewiſe all ſorts, of grain 


or fruits before they are arrived to their 


perſection or eatable ripeneſs, are ſaid to be 


green, oe, | g 

GREEN. HOUSE (S.) an ornamental build- 
ing in large gardens, fornifhed with ſtoves 
and other proper conveniences, to produce, 
promote, and preſerve warmth, in which 
the exotick, and other tender plants and 
fruirs are kept, 

CREE'N HUE (S.) in the Fre Law, is 
whatever grows within the foreſt of a green 


s colour, "IF 7 ror ? 
GREE'NISH (A.) ſomething inclinable to the 
colour of green; 2 5 


CRRENNESS (S.) the degree of 2 colour 
that is upon 89 ching; a t ſtate or 
_ condition of fruit, c., before it arri ves at its 
Full maturity or ripene(s ; . alſo the raw- 
nels, anſkifulneſs, or imperſe&ion of any 
. perſon in a trade, "art, ſalence, &c.. 


| 


quer, delivered to the 
of that court, made in green wax, to be le- 
vied in the county, 

GREE'NWICH 8.) a town of ZBlack-beath 
hundred, in the north-weſt of the county of 
Kent, 5 miles from London ; it is a neat and 
healthiul place, pleaſantly ſeated in a gravel- 
ly ſoil, on the banks of the Thames, and well 
frequented by gentry ; it was formerly the 
court and birth- place of ſeveral R and 
queens of England ; the park and hoſpital for 
ſeargen are two extraordinary things in their 
kind both for beauty and convenience; the 
kings of Eng/and have negleRted their court 
there for a long time paſt, 

GREET (V.) to ſalute, or wiſh a perſon ſuc- 
ceſs, pleaſure, happineſs, &c. 

GREE'TING (S.) a ſpeaking kindly, friendly, 
courteouſly,or civilly toa per on a ſalutation. 

GREGORIAN . CALENDAR (S.) is thae 
which ſhews the new and full moon, with 
the time of Eafter, andthe moveable feaſts 
depended thereon, after the manner or ac- 
cording to the regulation made by order of 
pope Gregory XIII. anno 1582, from whom 
both the calendar and the year takes ity 
name, which, tho" it comes nearer to na- 
ture and truth than the old or Julian one, 
E is not without its errors, getting one 

r and 20 minutes in 400 years, and 
conſequently a whole day in 7200 years ; this 
computation was ſoon uſed in meſt countries 
of Earipe, except England, Sweden and Des- 
mark, which occafioned what is called the old 
and new ſtile, the old tile being now 1 1 days 
behind the new ; ſo that the 12th day of an 
month in France, Spein, Ce. was the 
here, till the new ſtile was introduced by a 
late act of parlament. 

GREGO/RIAN EPOCHA (S.) is that year or 
time the Gregorian year or computation of time 

; took its riſe, this year 1754 being the 174th. 

GRENA/DE (S.) in Coolery, veal collops lard- 

| (ed, pigeons and a ragoo baked in a fiew- 
pan, being covered and bottomed with thin 

 Alices of bacon. 

GRE/SHAM COLLEGE (S.) a college found- 

; ed by Sir Thomas Greſham, à merchant of 
Londen, in the year 1579, By the ſtatutes 
of the foundation, there are ſeven. lectures 
ſettled in the ſeveral faculties of learning, 
vis. divinity, civil law, phyfick, rhetorick, 
aſtronomy, geometry and muſick, for which 
there is a ſalary of ſeven times gol. per 
annum, to ſeven profeſſors, with the conve- 
niency of lodgings in the college ; theſe lec- 
tures are only to be read in term time ; the 
arms of the college are the ſame with the 
founder's, wiz. argent, a cheveron erme- 
neſſe between three mullets ſable. 

GRUVD-. IRON (S.) a moveable frame or grate, 
commonly made of iron, to lay upon the 
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GRIEF (Sy trouble, ſorrow, or vexation of 
heart ox mind. er 
GRIEVANCE (S.) any inconvenience, in 
Jury, tols, or opprefion, that cauſes trouble · 
or ſorrow. . 
GRIEVE VI) to mourn, ſorrow for, or af - 
tier z aifo to affſct, injure or hurt a per- 
ſon 5 to torment or vex. «a 
GRIE/VOUS (A.) troubleſome, inconvenient, 
| difficult to go through, &c. 


RE VOUSNESS(S. ) troublefomeneſs, bea 


-vineſs, burtherfomneſs, &c. 


GRIFFIN or GRFFFON'(S.) a bird of prey 


- of the eagle kind; but the Ancients have 
very fabulouſly repreſented this creature with 
or legs, two wings and a beak, the upper 
or bird part repreſenting an eagle, and thr 
- lower a hon; they ſuppoſed it to watch over 
| d mines, hidden treafures, &. they cun- 
_ Jecrated it to the ſon, and the painters re- 
preſented Ape, chariot to be drawn by 
them; this fabulous creature is ſtill uſed in 
/ heraldry, and by fign-painters. 

GRIG (S.) a young or very ſmall ſpecies of 
- eels; alſo a nick-name to an active, jocoſe, 
merry perſon, who is frequently called a 

merry grip. 

GRILL (v.) to ſte or ſcollop oyſters by put- 
ting them inro a ſhell with ſalt, pepper and 
. parſley ſhred, and their own liquor, and ſo 
covering them with grated bread, and ſtew- 
ing them half an hour over a gentle fire, and 
- browning them with a red-hot iron held over 
- them ; the ſame way ſhrimps are dreſſed. 

GRILLA'DE (S.) meat dreffed on the grid- 
iron and cooked up with ſauces, 

GRVLLUS (S!) ſale of vitriol, uſed to promote 
vomiting. f 

GRIM (A.) one that fooks angry, fierce, ter- 
-rible, frightful, horrible, ſour, diſagreeable. 

GRIMA'CE (s.] a diſtortion of the counte- 
* nance that may expreſs contempt, flattery, 
c. and is ſpoken of thoſe, who pretend 
ode thing and mean another. 

GRIME V.) to ſmut, rub in, or beſmea 
any thing with dirt, foot, greaſe, oil, or 
ſu h hike matters. n | 

CRVMNESS (S.) the angry, difagreeable, or 

 frightfo! appearance” of 2 perſon's counte 

__ nance that ivin-# fury, dying zgonies, &c. 

GRYMSBY (.) i Lincolnybire, ſeated about 
"half a mile from the Humber, is a borough- 
ton that ſends two members to parli ment; 

go vetned by a mayor, 12 aldermen, bailiff., 
e. the mayor kgeps His court weekly on 
Tueſday, and the bailiffs theirs on Friday; 


its church ig as large as moſt cathedrals ; its 


does are well built, of which there are fe. 
- veral ſtreets ; it is a port town, but the har- 
© bour is but ind fferent ; 114 computed, and 
vg meaſort@ miles diſtant from Landen. 
GRIN (V.) t merk at, or thew the teeth an. 
Sri. as dog dot when difpleaſed ; alfo to 
hub, twitter, of be plezſed at a thing ; or 
to'Exprefs our ertempt or ſcorh A per- 


| 


- ſharpneſs of her ſtern under 


SRT 
GRIND (v.) to mate ſmall by breaking v 
a — hr og aIfo to 8 
| wearing or rubbing off ſome part of « thing, 
GRINDER (.) a mill-man, one that labour 


in the act of R * 
GRUNDERS (S.) the teeth of any creature, 
' particularly ſpoke of the human ſpecies, 
'GRI'NDING (S.) bringing down either by 
breaking into ſmall pieces, making even or 
| ſmooth; alfo ſharpening edge - tools, dy ma · 
king the edge thinner; and ſometimes ap- 
plied to making contracts, where perſons 
are ſo very hard that they will not 
the workman ſufficient for his labour. 
GRINDSTONE (s.) a ftone with a 

grit, commonly of a round form uſed by 
the workers in iron, eſpecially the makers 
of edge-tools, to ſharpen them, or at leaſt 
ſo to thin the edge, that it may be eafily fet 
upon a hone, whetſtone, &c. for the pw» 
poſe intended. 

GRIPE (V.) to clench or hold faſt in the fiſt, 
to ſqueeze or wring with the hand ; alſo to 
pinch, grind, or give a perſon too little for 

© their wages or goods; to be covetous or de- 
firous of getting much by any means; when 
a ſhip keeps a good wind, the ſailors fay tbe 


gripes, 
GRIPE (s.) a ſudden or hard ſqueeze ; alſo 
a name for a covetous muckworm, uſurer, 
&c. alſo the compaſs of a ſhip's ſtern under 
waiter, | 
GRIPES (S.) a painful, 
in the lower belly, commonly occafioned by 
ſome ſharp, pungent matter vellicating the 
parts, or by winds pent up in the intel- 
tines; this diſtemper very frequently attacks 
young children, and throws them, by its 
violence, into convulfions. 

The Gripe: of a Ship, is the compaſs or 

| water, chiefly 

towards the bottom, 


GRIPINGNESS (S.) that quality, ſharpneſs, 
or tartnefs of any thing that produces or in- 


creaſes the diſeaſe called the gripes. 
GCRVSLED (A.] mixed of two colours, as 
the h1ir of ancient people, white and black, 
called alſo hoary or grey- headed. 
GRI'SLINESS (S.) uglineſs, frightfulnefs, ter- 
| ribleneſs, horcibleneſs ; alſo party. coloured, 
GRTSLY (A.) hideous, frightful, terrible, 
. horrible, rough, ugly, ſqualid. 
GRIST (S.) ground corn, or grain fit for 
grinding; ſometimes it means profit, ad- 
vantage or beneff . ſuch or fach a thing, 
brings gra, tie profit benefit or ad- 
b A ns Rds. 
Ji Anatomy, a Nirong, cart 
laginous,; ener | [bing +. and 
ca, 2 


Cially thoſe that are not exfily reduced to a 
fine powder ; alſo the grain, roughneſs, or 


en in trouble, or by way of menace, 


| 


” 
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GRO 
name of a ſometimes called » grample. 
Kr: 7 (S.) the being full of grit, 
large ſad, or very ſmall ſtones 5 allo qui 
CC FRIETER” TEST 
ROAN (V.) to moan, lament, 
— * = cither by reaſon 
great pain of body or affliction of mind 
and in Hunting, it is the noiſe a buck makes 
rutting-time. | 
GROAN (S.) a figh or mournful noiſe made 
by a perſon in real or pretended pain, for» 
row, &c. ' 
OANING (8.) making diſmal fighs, or 
ſorrowful expreſſions of internal miſery. 


GROAT. (S.) an Eh filver coin, worth| 


four pence, or the third part of a ſhilling. 
GROATS (S.) whole oatmeal bulled, before 
ie is ground. % 4 1 4 | 
GRO'CERS (8) one of the twelve compa- 
nies of the city of London, out of which the 
mayor was formerly choſe ; their proper buſi 
neſs is to ſell ſugar, currants, raiſins, figs, 
prunes; c. Aaciently, it meant ingrofſers 
or monopolizers, as appears by ſtatute 37 
Edward II. cap. $- | 
GRO'CERY (S.) plumbs, ſugar, ſpices, &c. 
and becauſe that trade has occafion for fre 
quent changing of money for ſmall parcels 
ol goods, the braſs or copper money, fuch 
as half-pence and farthings, go by this 
GRO'GRAM (S.) a fort of filk tuff, of a 
large or coarſe thread. ; 
GROIN (S.) that part of the body between 


the belly and the thighs, adjoining to the 


privities. 

GRO'METS (8.) fings faſtened with ſtaples 
on the upper fide of a ſhip's yard, to which 
the baſkets and caſkets are tied or made faſt. 

GROOM (S.) generally meins a perſon that 
waits upon or looks after horſes z bat it al'o 

means ſeveral ſervices in the king's houſhold, 
as groom of the ſtole, almonry, compting 
houſe, privy chamber, &c. | 
Groom of the Stole, an officer in the king”s 
houſhold, that has the care of the king's 


. wardrobe. ? 
the houſe- 


Groom Porter, is an officer of 
hold whoſe buſineſs it is to fee the king's 
lodgings furniſhed with tables, chairs, ſtools. 
and firing, to provide cards, dice, &c, and 
to decide diſputes ariſing at any game. 


GROOVE (S.) a bollow or channel cut by] 


- maſons, carpenters, &c. in ſtone, wood, 
c. to ſlide ſomething in or along, as a 
mutter, c. Among Miners, it fignifies the 


whole digging in or for a mine, comprizing|- 


the ſhafts, pumps, drifts, &c. 
ORO E V.)] to move; act or go in the datk, 
doth as to place and knowledge. 

CRO/PING (S.) going or walking along 1 
. dark places, by means of the hands feellag 
the fides of the walls, c. alſo an indecent 
putting the hands under womens garments ; 
ky 


. 


*** 
* 
* 6 1 


G RO 

of rivers for fh, and by toying or playing 
wich their gille, rendering them ſo tame, as 
to be eafily caught with-the hand, 

58 (A.) fat, thick, fall of humours, foul, 
or what wants purging or cleanfing ; in 
Trade, the whole or total weight botty of 
ik and . commodities, &c. and in Low, 
means abſolute or independent ; alſo wicked 
vile, or unmanner ly. 3 
ROSS (S.) twelve dozen, by fome called the 
large or great dozen of any thing, whether 
by meaſure or tale, as buttons; ferrets, c. 
O'SSNESS S.) foulneſa, fatneſs, 
dulineſs, baſeneſs, 

ROT or GROTTO (S.) @ cave, hole, or 
den in a rock or mountain, uſed for a reti- 
ring place, but is generally ſpoke of an arti- 
ficial, pleaſant, cool retirement, built on 
purpoſe in a garden for pleaſure. | 

GROTE'SQUE WORK (S.) both in Parneing 
and Scu/prure, is the whimfical repreſenta- 
tions of figures and creatures that have no 
being, but in the defigner's imagination, or 
elſe an amazing diſtortion of realities ; this 
is ſometimes called antique; this term is 
uni ver ſally extended to all manner of extra- 
ordinary performances, whether of habits, 
diſcourſes, &c. 


ROVE (S.) a ſmall wood, or place ſet or fur- 
rounded with trees ; among the ancient Hea- 
thens, thoſe places were conſecrated to ſome- 
idol or Pagan deity, where they frequently 
offered human as well as other ſacrifices, 
GROfVELLING (S.) lying prone, or with the 

face upon or _ the ground ; in Hun- 
ing, a deer is ſaid to feed groveliing, when 
ſhe feeds lying on her belly, 1 
GROUL (V.) to murmur, mutter, or make 
a ſnarling angty noiſe, like a dog. 
GROVULING/ (S.) murmurring, muttering, 


grumbling. 
GROUND (S.) the earth, pavement or place 
on which we walk in the ftreets, fields, &c. 
alſo the foundation, beginning, or original, 
cauſe from whencea matter or thing ariſes ; 
in Painting, it is that furſace upon which 
the hiſtory or deſjgu is painted, and is pro- 
perly underſtood of ſuch parts of the piece, 
as have nothing on it, but retains the origi- 


nal colour with which it wes firſt laid; in 
Heraldry, the ground of a ſtmeld is the field 
of the arma; in Etching, it is the gum or 
compotition” that is ſpread over the plate in 
order to draw the detign on, &c. 
GROUND (V.) to inftrut a perſon 
inthe principles of an art, ſaence, or opi- 
nion ; alſo to fet or lay a thing down upon 
the $arth;, that before was carried upon 
{ mens &c. d g 

GROU Ns (A.) without any. certain 
' -foundarioith-reaſfon, or ſupport. 

GROUNDS (&}-the reaſon, foundation, or 
matters are built or performed; alſo the 


* 
=>" 


| dregs or lees of liquor, eſpecially thote mace 
; _ from 


ir wind 

CROUNDSEL (8.) the bottom part of n 

|  door-frame, or threſhold of a door. way. 
GROUND-TIMBERS (S.) in Sbip- building, 


are thoſe which lie on the keel, and are fal- 


tened to it with bolts thro' the keelſon. 
GROUP (S.) a collection or aſſemhlage of two 
or more figures of men, birds, beaſts, &c, 
which have a viſible relation to, or depen- 
© dence on one another, 
GROVUT (s.) the ſediment of broth, or any 
thing that has oatmeal, &c. in it. | 
GROW (V.) to thrive, increaſe, flouriſh, | 


Car 
GRUB (V.) to dig, root, or pull up trees by 
+ the roots ; alſo to go on in a mean, ſervile, 
covetous, naſty way or manner of living.” 


GRUDGE (V.) to envy or think much of | 


what any perſon has or enjoys. 
GRU/DGING (S.) thinking much of, repin- 
ing at, or envying another's happineſs, | 
GRVEL (S.) a fort of liquid food, com - 
monly made of water and oatmeal. 
GRUFF(A. ) ſurly, ill. natur*d,churliſh dogged. 
GRU'FFNESS"(S.) ſurlineſs, ill-naturedneſs, | 
churliſhaeſs, ſournels, &c, 
GRUMBLE (v.) to murmur, repine, or find 


fault 
GRU'MBLING ($.) doing ſomething with an 
in-will, finding fault, and uttering a diflike, 
- but not openly, 
GRUNT (v.) to make a diſagreeable noiſe like 
a hog 


GRUNTING ($.) bemoaning one's felf er 
making a diſagreeable noiſe like a hog, 

COS (S.) a phyfical weod, called 

alſo lignum ſanctum, uſed as a purifier, 
n (S.) a prince or other perſon 
inted by ſome other-agreeing parties to 

ſee juſtice done between them ; in a Law 
Senſe, it is one that ſome perten has obliged 
himſelf to keep harmleſs. 

GUA'RANTY (S.) the office or duty of . 
- Cuarantee, | 
GUARD (V.) to look after, defend, protect, 
or keep fafely f in Fencin , it is an action or 

poſture proper to or ſcreen the body 
- from another's ſword, + 

GUARD (S.) the duty or ſervice done by the 
ſoldiers, to ſecure the army or place from the 
ſurprires and efforts of the enemy 3 of this 
there are many forts, as the main guard, 

"grand guard, advance guard, Wc. 
GUA'RDANT (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 
lion or other beaſt is borne in a coat of arms 
with. his face full towards the ſpectator; 


ſome heralds ſay, a-lion ſhould never be | 
1 GU'GGLE (V.) to make a Holte, liked be 


- borne'thus, and a leopard always. 


GUARDIAN ($.) one Who has the charge | 


-#nd care of perſons committed to him, and 


and then they are called 
dens, 3 ardian or warden of the 
Ports, has the juriſciction of 

— — Ports, with all the power that 
— > Englend has in other places, 
SHIP (s.) the office or duty of 

— 5 

| GUARDS (S.) in Afronomy, are the two ſtars 
neareſt the north pole, in the hinder part of 
the charjot, on the tail of the little Bear; 
alſo thoſe ſoldiers that are immediately at- 


ons 
BIN 4775 the trimmings. or of 
ſalt fiſh, ſuch as cod, habberdine, &c 8 


ſper. 
1 (8. .) an inſet or maggor that troubles | GU"DGEON (S.) the name of a ſmall river 


fiſh 3 alſo a nick name given to a perſon 

that is impoſed upon, or cheated by others ; 

alſo the iron eyes drove into the ſtern · poſt 
of a ſhip, —.— the pintles of the rudder 
go in and 

GUELPHS (S.) a We Italian faction that 
filled ah with blood for many years, by 
their wars — and oppoſition to the Gi- 
belines ; they are reported to have taken 
—— — _ ilfe or or Wal „ fixxth brother 

3 he aſſiſted by 
| —— — of Sicily, and man made 
8 — 

GU 9 a " 
ſatisfaQion-for ſomething done. 28 

GUERITE (S,) in Fortification, is a mal 
tower of wood or ſtone, placed uſually on 
the point of a baſtion, or on the angles of 

| the ſhoulder, to hold a centinel, whoſe bu- 
fineſs it is to take care of the ditch, and 
watch againſt any (urprize of the enemy; 

vulgarly this is called a centry- ox. 
 GUE'RKINS (S.) ſee Gherktins. 

anna (S./ an iſland upon the coaſt of 
Normandy, ſubject to the king of England, 

five/leagues north weft of Ferjey, about 13 
miles in length, and 36 in compaſs ; the foil 
is very fruitful, and affords great plenty of 
graſs for ſheep, and other cattle 3 there is 
neither toad, ſmike, nor any other veno- 

mous creature in it; the inhabitants ſpeak a 
ſort of broken French; the iſſ und 'his ten 
pariſhes, and one market town, which is 
I kewi'e a haven, and called St. Peter's port. 

GUESS (S.) a ſuppoſition, conjecture or ima- 

gination. 

GUESS (V.) to ſuppoſe, imagine or conjec- 
ture. 

GUEST (S.) a viſitor, ſtranger, or one invi- 
ted to a feaſt, who is not a member of the 
family, 

GUET\($.)'a centry, watch, or ſpy, appoint- 
ed to look-after a place, and give inſorma- 
tion 6f what paſſes. 


* 


| 


that holds water. in his throat to waſh it, or 

the noiſe made by pouring of water or other 

liquor out of a bott e with a long neck. 
GUIDANCE 


-who has the du ai of the effects and edu | 
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' GUI/DON (s.) e flag or ſtandard borne by the 


whence the publick hall of the city of London, 


GUT LDERS (s.) a Dutch coin, about two 


GUINEA or GUI'NEY (s.) the name of a 


GUI 


GUIDANCE (s.) leading, direfting, ſhewing, | 


king's life guard, broad at one end, and al- 


company inc | | 
with immunities and privileges to encourage 
the improvement of manuſactures, &c. from 


and other corporations, where the mayor , al- 
dermen, common-council, citizens, &c. meet 


to make their elections, and do the 
publick 2 the Guild Ha. 


ſhillings value, and a German one of about 
three ſhillings and nine · pence. 


GUYLDFORD (s.) in Serre, by ſome called | 
(8.) 2 


the county - town, upon of the aſfizes 
being often held here, and the election for 
liament men always ; though it has nei- 

— the county- goal, nor the affizes always 
held here ; it is ſeated on the decline of an 
Hill, and has the tiver Ney navigable quite 
up to it, which renders its trade conſiderable 
for timber, &c. a ſmall woollen manufacture 
is ſtill carried om here ; it is a borough. 
town, that ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, governed by a mayor, c. it is a large, 
handſome, neat, well. built town, with three 
handſome churches ; it hath a good market 
weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from Londen 
25 computed and 30 meaſured miles. 

GUILE (S.) fraud, deceit, hypocriſy, pretence, 
lying, cheating, &c. ; 

GCU1LEFUL (A.) fraudulent, deceitful, cheat- 
ing, impoſing, &c, 1 

GUILT or GU LTINESS (S.) criminalneſs , 
the being- conſcious of having done ſome- 
thing that ought not to have been done, 

CUT'LT LESS (Ai) innocent, free from blame, 
fault or crime. 

GUILTV (A.) the having done or ſaid ſome - 
thing to deſerve blame, puniſhment, or con- 


 demnation. | 


current gold coin at this time in England, 
whoſe preſent value is 21 (hilliogs, but has 


been both more and leſs ; it is called by this | 
name, beguuſ the gold of which they were 


GUN 

at firſt made, was brought from a king 

of the fame name in Africa, whoſe chief 

9 are es rice, ſugar canes, 

gold, elephants, peacocks, apes, ivory, 
GUISE (S.) the mode, ror Prog nl I 

tom or way of doing any thing, 
GULES (s.) in Heraldry,” is a ted colour; in 

E ag,ſome call it in noblemens coats 
ruby, and in ſovereign princes Marr; in 
Eagraving, it is exprefſed by perpendicular 
lines drawn from the top of the eſcutcheon 
—— bottom. " | 

F (S.) en arm or part of the fea running 

up within the land ; alſo any dangerous or 

bottomleſs hole or place, cither in the fea or 

elſewhere 


GULL (v. to cheat, impoſe upon, or whhedle 
a ——— his money, &c. . 
GULL (s.) the name of a ſea-fow! ; alſo a 
nick name for an eaſy, credulous perſon. 

GU'LLET (s.) the windpipe. 

GULLY- HolR (s.) the place where the 
water of the ſtreets runs down or into, in 
order to be conveyed through the ſhores in- 
to tho river, _ o 

GULP ($.) a mouthful of liquor, or as much 
— perſon can ew at one time. 

G V.) te make a noiſe by ſwallowing 
— of liquor. * 

3 to ſtiffen, ſmear; or daub over 


um. 

GUM (s.) a vegetable juice that comes thro* 
the pores of certain wagon} an and by 
the warmth of the fun, or n of the air 
upom it, becomes hard, and commonly 
tranſparent ; the diſtinction between a g 
and a refin is, that moſt gums are diſſoluble 
dy water only, which refio is not; they are 
applicable to many uſes. 

GU'MMINESS (S.) fiickineſs, cler 
or of the nature and quality of gum. 

GU/MMY (A.) full of gum, or ſtiffened with 


gum. - 

GUMS (S.) the fleſhy ſubſtance of the mouth 
in which the teeth grow. 

GUN (s.) a general name for all ſorts and 
fizes of fire-arms. | 

GU'NNEL or GU'NWALE (S.) in # Ship, is 

| r of timber that reaches on either 
fide from the half. deck to the fore. caftle 3 
alſo the lower part of a port where a picce 
of ordnance lies. | 

GU*'NNER (s.) a perſon ſkilfol in managing 
the great guns of a ſhip, caſtle, or army. 

GU/NNERY (S.) the art of Gdirefting the 
ranges of great guns, throwing of bombs, 
&. ſo as to hit a mark, or do the greateſt 
execution at any given diſtance within 
reach of the piece. 

GUN. POWDER ($.) an artificial compofition 
of ſal-tpetre, ſulphur and charcoal mixed to- 
gether, which very cafily takes fire, and ra- 
refies and expands the air with great violence, 
eſpecially when confined in à gun or tube, 
from whence it takes its name nad, 

| * 


- . 
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all feats] in gunnery, fire-works, &c, are 
performed ; jt may be ſtrontzer or 
_ weaker, at the pleaſure of ann, or for 
the uſe it is applled to. 
nal (8. che vulgar name given by 
ſeamen to a two-foot ſcale, upan which are 
* ſeveral forts of lines, by which any common 
queſtion in plainſailog, &c. may be agſweret! 
2 bufficiently exact for piatice. 
5 Guster Lise, ons of the lines upon the 
|. Gunter's ſcale, upon which are laid down the 
logarithms, by means whereof any queſtion 
ceſolvable by the tables may be wrought by 
the ſcale and a pair of compaſſes, and andere; 
times by ſliding. 
Center Neben is the fourth part or 
quadrant of a circle deſcribed upon wood, 
braſs, &c. being partly a ſtereographiak:pro- 
jection on the plane of the equinoQial, the 
eye being ſuppoſed to be in one of the poles 
of the world z ſo that the tropick, why: 
6 and horizon, are arches of circles, but 
haur cucles all curves, drawn by means 
| of ſeveral altitudes of the ſun for ſome. pare 
ticular latitude every day in che year. 
_ GUSH v.) to flow, or run out- violemly, like 


« £845 


liquor when the head of the caſk is burſt out. 


, GU'SSET (S) a piece of cloth mach-broader 
at one end than the other, that is — I 
detber pieces to widen it, as wamen ir 
mitte, ſeamen their ſails, &c, — it 
- 4s one af the abatements of honour, 
Sus (S.) a ſudden and violent puff of wind, 
e 8.) taſte, meli, arif, 
or vg pleaſure in a thing. 
r N.) 10-empy or take out the. indde of}. 


dun creature or 

c (S.) the — or enteaile-of. any ure 
ing creature ; ſometimes it is ſpoken 3 wand! 
ally, of the jafide of a houſe, clock, Rc. 

' CU'TTA-SERENA.(S.) a diſeaſe of the — 
[conſiſting in an intire prevention of fight, 
without any vifible diſorder, excepting that 
tze pupil looks ſome what larger and blacker 
than before. . 

. GUTTER (S/) a channel, ſpoyt, or trough 
made of wood, lead, ſtone, c. on the tops 
of houſes, to convey the water off. 


— 


: GUTTER {V.) to waſte or melt away irre- 


> - gulagly; like à candle that has knobvof cot - 


ton inthe wick, which — 


td run down on the ſides. 
-GU'TTLE (V.) to eat much or often, to de- 
light in feeding. 
2 (S.) eating, filling, or ſtuffing 
the —— of ſood, and is vety _ a- kin 


"GU 2 op ſomething that — to 
the throat, from whence thoſe letters that 
are ſounded in the throat are called gutturals. 

"GU'ZZLE (V.) %o tipple, to ſuddle, to drink 

much and gree 
GYBE {V.) to flout, fleer, joke, banter, or 
expreſs one's GARY * * perſon 


„ 


_ 


* 
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GYM 

GYMNA'SIARCH (s.) the head, ruler, go» 
vernor or maſter ot a ſchool or college, par- 
ticularly where bodily exerciſes, ed, 
wreſtling, &c, ate taught, 

GY MNA'SIUM (8.) a ſchool, or place of 
gExercile in any art or ſcience, par particularly 
where bodily exerciſes are made uſe of, ſuch 
' as wrelVing, fencing, ſhooting, &c, which 
among the ancient Greeks were 
naked, or very nearly ſo, and of which they 
were very fond ; theſe inclinations they car 
-ried with them into the caſt, and-introduced 
theſe ſports andexerciſes in the ſeveral places 
which they conquered, xr having intro- 
duced theſe novelties at alem, and built 
. a gymnaſium, many of the Few: gave them. 
ſelves up inticcly to the ſports there praiſed, 
 and/imitated the cuſtoms of the Heathens, 
and ſodeſpifing what was before thought ho- 

- nourable in their own country, endeavoured 
to excel in ſuch things only, as. were in e. 
ſteem among the Greeks : The very prieſts 
netzlecting the duties of their miniſtry, ard 

the ſacrifices of the temple, run — 
exerciſes, and were ambitious of ini 
the prizes; which were the rewards of ſuch 
as were moſt ſucceſsſul ; as may be ſeen by 
the ſecond book of the Maccabees. 

GY MNA'STICK (40) Something belonging, 
or — a bodily Ga”, as wreſtling, 


dancing, dc 
GY MNOP Z&/DIA (S. ) a dance uſed by the 
ancient Lacedamoniant, that was performed 
during their ſacrifices/by young perſons na- 
. ked; who ſang, at the ſame time, a ſong in 
honour of Apollo. 
.GYMN@'SOPHISTS (8. ) certain philoſophers 
- among the Greeks who wore no cloathe, un- 
+ leſs to ſecure their modeſty z there were ſome 
ol theſe ſages in Aſrict, but the moſt cele- 
brated clan of them were Indians ; the Aﬀri- 
can gyma-ſopbifl: dwelt upon a mountain in 
Zebiepi a near the Nile, without the accom- 
modation. of either houſe or cell z they did 
not form themſelves into ſocieties, nor ſacri - 
ficed in common like others, but every one 
had the particular retirement,” where they 
performed their devotions, and ftudied by 
, themſelyes ; if apy perſon killed another by 
chance medley, they came before them to 
beg abſalution, ſubmitting themſelves to the 
penances enjoined, without the performance 
of which it was not lawful for them to te · 
turn home ; they lived upon the natural pro- 
duction of the earth without culture: They 
are reported to have invented and improved 
many arts and ſciences, particularly aftre- 
nomy and phyſick ; for which reaſon they 
were frequently conſulted by princes and o- 
ther great perſonages upon the moſt difficult 
caſes, but would not wait upon their inqui- 
rers, but obliged them to come themſelves, 
or ſend their meſſages ; every day at dinner 
they examined their diſciples or ſcholars how 
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| everyone was obliged to make out, that he 
- had been buſy in diſcharging ſome good of- 
ice, practiſing ſome vit tue, or improving 
bimſelf in ſome part of learning. — 

E hone en 
YN 'CRACY ( 

ment of women, commonly (8.) the ras or govern. 
coat government, 

GY'PSIES (S.) Arolling beggars, 5 
to tell fortunes, &. 

GYRA'TION om — EE or 
turning round of any ching, as of a boy's 
2 &c. allo 7 ne or 5 in 


> 3 k 
[ n 9 


H Ah E and 
conſgllant 3 the nice ſplitters of 
II. have very Much conteſted whether it is 
a letter or no; ſome calling it a mere aſpira- , 
tion or breathing ; but in our language it is 
really, and to al is intents, 25 555 a letter as 
any other conſonant is, 2s js evident from the 
| following monoſyllables, oe * hh 
c, Ia the beginging of words it has 

a vowel 15728 f Lt but * mid - 
or towards the en te quenily fo 
. conſonant 3 Wwe fs it follows P, it 
il founded togethie wach it like an F, as in 
. Philip, Se. Among the dncrents, it ys A 


HAD 


HA RTT (8.) an inchaation or diſpoßtion both 
of the mind and body, attained by a repeated 
- exerciling the (ame thing often over, by which 
a readineſs or perſeQion in the pertor mance, 
or a ſatisſaction in, or liking to the thing is 
acquired; it is alſo thename of — 
ry cloathing of any country 
in different countries are in — modes, 
but all make a very conſiderable difference 
between the men and the women ; ſo that 
; the ſex is at once diſcoyerable upon fight of 
the garments, cloathing, or babrr ; 3 the Jews 1 
were ſtrictly forbid the woman's wearing 
that which pertained to the man, and the 
man's putting on a woman's garment, which 
interpreters ſuppoſe was to keep. them nat 
only from all acts of impurity that might 
ariſe from ſuch a diſguiſe, but from the hea» 
._ theniſh practice of certain ſuperſtitious ce- 
remonies, which were performed at the feſ- 
tivals of Baccbus, Veuur, Mars, and _ 
wherein the men drefled themſelves like 
women, and the women like men. Ia the 
Fa. the men-lacrificed generally to the 
moon in womens cloaths, and the women 
in mens, becauſe this planet was adored 
under the name both of god and goddeſs, 
and was affirmed to be of both ſexes ; the 


die cuſtom of moſt. nations is to diftinguich per- 


+ ſons by their 0e ; ſo with Us, — oug 
— —— — &c. ha ve diſtinct 

. ſorts ts, i. whi nn. 
are eſteemed cheats. « 


- pumeral, fignifying-290, ; hen a. dach was 
, added to the. ton, thus, H, it Hgnified as 


pre NV 
HA/BEAS C ORF (5. the name of a writ, 
Which a perſon indiQed. for a-treſpals before 
Wm Lo or in a court of fran- 
. Chiſe, and impr for it, may have out 


eby to remove 


... this caſe i is, * to procure A, A. x out 
1 the court of Chancery, directed to the faid 


N of op that to progevre 


to be —_ at a Giri, day. 
HA'BERDASHER ($.) che name of a trader 


HABERDI'NE (8.) an ordinary fort of cod- 
fiſh that is ſalted, 
HABE'RGEON (S.) a coat of mail, or piece 
of tive armour in form of a coat that 


HA/BLTABLE (A. } any. plecs, or houſe, 6:0 

live, dwell, or refide in. 
HABITA'TION (S.) the place, houfe;; &c 
where a perſon ordinarily, or cn 
reſides or lives. 4 


HABUTUAL oF ) cuſtomary, _ _ a 
does by — 


aQice, 
cauſing his body HAB. NAB (Part.) at all adventures, without 
inadvere 


thought or conſideration, raſhly, 


tently, 


HACK (V.) to cut, hew ar llt any how, withs | 


out regard to one part more than another. 


HACK (S.) any thing that is uſed in common, 


or upon all occaſions, as a horſe, cloak, & c. 


y in Scotland, [ HA'CKNEY (S.] any creature or thing kept 


to be let out for common or publick uſe;' as 
horſes, coaches, &c. alſo the name of 2 fa- 
- mous village about two miles from London, 


here vaſt numbers of the rich merchants 


and tradeſmen of that city have country= 
houſes, lodgings, &. 


HABULIMENT (S,). all forts. of apparel, or] HADDOCK. (s.) 4 bort of fiſh that is ſalted 


Cloathing ; and in Hor, all manner of ne- 


harpeſs, uten- 


—— ne gg 
+ and agnmunition, &6, 


443 TS 


for long keepiog,. ſomething/like a cod, but 
not ſo good in kind, nor large in ſi ze. 


HA/DDON-PASTURE (5) a "UP largo __ 


H/A'G 
of ground near Bokewel! in Derbyſhire, fo 
rich, that a certain perſon offered to pay 28 
much money for it 'as would ſurround it 
| which was refuſed ; it is part 
- of the „1 the duke of 
Rutland. © 
- HA'DLEY (S.) in A, is a large town- 
corporate, - governed by a mayor, aldermen, 
common council, &c. it hath two markets 
; —_— vis. à large one on Monday for all 
| ſorts of proviſions, eſpecially meat, and a 
_ ſmaller on Saturday; it has a large, hand- 
ſome church, a good manuſacture of woollen- 
yo hes ov ; diſtant from Lon 
$ computed, and 64 meaſured miles. 
marr (80 the handle of any ſharp- cutting 
inſtrument, whether knife, chifſel, &c. - 
HA'FTER (S.) a perſon whoſe trade or em- 
ploy is to make hafte, or handles for kaives, 


- &c. of ivory, wood, horn, & . 

HAG or HA'GARD (S.) a witch; alſo _ 
Wl- looking, withered, croſs, Hl-natured old 
woman. 


AG (IS teaze, or perplex a perſon | 
by too much fatigue or labour. 

HA'GARENS (S.) the deſcendents of I 

mel, 2 Saracens, and 


— * 
HA'GGAS (8. Cookery, a ſort of olio, - 
- mixture. of 2 2 things put together and 
| fried in a pan 


HA'GGLE ror tat Deaths 
price of a commodity very low, by abating a 
65 im all ſum at a time, and deducting ſome part 
of the price e ven aſter the contract is mad 
| allotocuta joint of skin a dforderly and 


unhandſome manner. 
HAGIO'GRAPHA (8.) me ancient word for 
the ſacred or holy writings, taken from the 
cuſtom of the ſynagogues, by which the Old 
{ Teſtament war divided 1 
Maſes s law, the prophets, and the H y 5/4 
: phe 3 by which laſt is meant the ſolm, 
2 1 Care, Chronicles, Solomon": 
"fo Rub, Berlefiaftes, nnd Eftber, The 
Jer reckon Daniel! and the Lamentations 


== —_— the Hagrograpba, and not among 


HAGIO'GRAPHER (S.) 4 writer of holy or 
ſacred things. 

HAGUE ($.) the fineſt village in Europe, and 
much exceeding many cities in bigneſs and 
. beavty ; it lies in the province of Holland, 
. about two miles from the fea, betwixt Ley. 
- den and Delf, beautified with many- fine 

buildings, and the firects with rows of trees; 
This is the meeting-place for the llates· gene. 
un the ſtates of the provinces, the court of | 
- Holland, the high council, court of Brabant, 
and council of ſtate; here the earls of Hel: 
land formerly refided, a8 did the princes of 
Orange , here the ſtates, in 1586, abrogated 
the authority. of Plilp II. of Spie, and 
held a conference in 1610; upon the five ur- 
ticles of the remonſtrants, which occafioned 
9 


RAVCTITES (s.) a _— who be- 
heve that Jeſus Chriſt being eternal; aſſumed 
a true body of fleſh, and have inſerted into 
their creed, that Chriſt ſhall come to judge 
the world at the laſt day, that he is to reign 

40 years on the earth with the ſame body be 
had whe” crucified, that he is to deſtroy 
anti- chriſt, and then the wofld ſhall be at 

a ed. Pocock affirins this left opinion to 
be generally received a the Tarks, 

HAIL (S.) that meteor” of the air that comes 

down in ſmall icy , commonly about 


— 4 which in ſtorms do much damage to 
houſes, by breaking the windows, c. Phi- 
loſophers are much divided about the origin 
of it, but it is commonly ſuppoſed to be 
formed of drops of rain, frozen in their paſ- 
= age thro” the middle region of the air, 
Mas (A.) healthy, ſound, hearty, in good 
order and condition. 
HAIL(V,) to call & chip or perfon at a di- 
tance, to make ſuch enquiries 36 are ne- 
' cefſary ; alſo to pour of ſhower down ſmall 
round lumps of ice from the ſky, 
HAINOUS or HEI'NOUS (A. Jo very wicked, 
odious, hateful, 2 00 
HAI'NOUSNESS or INOUSNESS (S.) 


wickedneſo, r „ Ec. 
HAIR ($.) thoſe ſmall fine threads that grow 
out of the ſkin of human creatures, 40d moſt 
four-fdoted ones ; it is in men longeſt upon 
the head ; in beaſts; it is frequently called 
ſhag and wool; the Ns were under ſome 
particular regulati as.to their hair; they 
were not permitted to cut their bair round, 
becauſe the Arabian, Ammonites, Moabiter, 
 Edomiter, Cc. are faid to have done ſo in 
- imitation of Bachm; upon ſome occafions 
+ they were to ſhave or cut off their hair, as 
in caſe'of a leproſy, &.: it was eſteemed a 
"notable honour the antient Gan to 
| have long bair, for which reaſon Julius Ce- 
' ſar, upon his conquering them, ged them 
to'cut off their bar, as a token of ſubmiſ- 
fionz und ſo afterwards thoſe who forſook 
the common way of life,” and betook them- 
ſelves to a cloifter, had their heads ſhaven, 
as a tokenghat they bid adieu to all cog 
ornaments, and made a vow of 
ſabjeQion to their ſuperiors. The royal ſa- 
| mily of France had it % & particular mark 
and privilege of the kings and princes of the 
blood, to wear long bir, artfully dreffed and 
curled ; ſome writers affirm that the ſeveral 
degrees of men among them were known 
by the cut of their bair, and if a for of 
France had his bair cut, it way a publick de- 
claration that he was excluded from the 
crown but in proceſs of time, this extra- 
vagance changed into another, and every one 
was forbid wearing long bair, under penalty 
of excommonication. Many uſes are made 
of hair, or what is commonly called wool, 
as cloth for mens hats, &c. © 
| . 


the bigneſs of -peaſe, though ſometimes very 
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A 
Ham's BREADTH (s.) is « mefure fdp- 
| poſed to contain the forty- eighth part of an 


h. ; , 
RAINY (4) owned over, or having much 


is, 

HA'LBARD or HA/LBERD (s.) an inftru- 

ment of war much uſed formerly, confift- 
ingofa ſtaff about five feet long, with a 
ſteel head, in the ſhape of 40 axe; in Fer- 
riery, it is a piece of iron, an inch broad, 


and about three inches long, riveted to the 


| toe of a lame horſe's ſhoe, to prevent his 
treiding his toe, 

HALBARDIE'R (S.) one who carries or uſes 
a halbard, which is now commonly done by 
a ſerjeant or corporal in the army. 

HA'LCYON DAYS (s.) times of peace and 
plenty, ſucceſs, and publick tranquillity. ' 

HALE (V.) to drag or pull along 'rudely or 
violently. | 

HALE (A.] hearty, found, ſtrong, healthy, &c. 

3 
A'LESWORTH 6s. „Nell, 3 

town, whoſe ba WA is large, — 2 
Tueſday, occafioned chiefly by the linen 
yarn, which the women of this town and 
of the neighbouring villages ſpin, and bring 


here in large quantities to ſell, to make cloth | 


both for domeſtick uſe, and publick ſale. 

HALF (S.) one part of any thing divided into 
two equal or exaRt parts z and in Law it is 
called the moiety. 

HALF-PENCE (S.) are now a copper coin 
for the convenience of change, of the value 
of the twenty-fourth part of a ſhilling ; for- 
merly the penny had a double croſs with a 

_ creaſe ; fo. that it might eafily be broke into 
two or four parts. 

HALF MOON (S.] in Fortification, is an out- 
work that has only two faces, forming to- 
gether a ſaliant angle, which is flanked by 
ſome part of the place, and of the other 
baſtions. | 

HALF SEAL (S.) uſed in Chancery, for the 

| ſealing commiſſions to delegates appointed 
upon any appeal in ical or marine 
cauſes, | 

HALF TONGUE (S$.) a jury imparinelled in a 
cauſe where a ſtranger or foreigner is a party, 
conſiſting of half natives and half foreigners. 

HA'LIBUT (.) a fine, large, flat ſich, by 
ſome called a turbet, though it is generally 
eſteemed inferior to it. 

HALIFAX (S.] in the % Riding of York- 
Hire, a very large and populous town, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral ſtreets well paved, and full 
of good houſes built with ſtone, pleaſantly 

and commodiouſly fituated upon the river 
 Kaldar, and from eaſt to weſt on the gentle 
aſcent of a hill ; this town, with its depen- 
dencies, is hardly to be matched in Eg, 
as having a greater number of inhabitants, 
except London j who within 150 years laſt 
paſt, by their induſtrious application to the 
woollen manufactures, have greatly enriched 


ind encreafed the couatry all about them 
the whole is but one pariſh, tho“ above 3 
miles in circumference, which is a vicarage, 
but there are eleven chapels of eaſe, two of 
which are parochial, 16 meeting houſes of 
different opinions, beſides Quakers, who ares 
very numerous in theſe parts z and as this 
town and all the adjacent parts have prodi- 
gious quantities of kerſeys, ſhalloons, cloths, 
&c. continually on the tenters, therefore to 
prevent tlieir being ole, at their ficſt incor» 
poration they were impowered to puniſh ca- 
pitally any criminal convicted of ſtealing up- 
wards of thicteen=-pence half- penny in value, 
by a peculiar engine, which beheaded them 
in a moment; but king James I. in the year 
1620, took it away, and they are now un- 
der the ordinary courſe of juſtice 3 there is 
weekly a very great market on Thurſday, 
for corn and freſh proviſions 3 and in the 
months of September and October they are 
odigioufly thronged from all the 2 
ing villages, thoſe being the times w 
the clothiers buy oxen, &c. to kill and falt 
up, ſmoke and dry, for the ſtanding provie 
fion of the whole year; it is diſtant from 
2 140 computed, and 174 meaſured 
m 

HALL (S.) formerly uſed for a houſe, and 
particularly a ſeat or great houſe belonging 
to a nobleman, gentleman, &c. which'name 
is ſtill retained in ſome places; but it now 
generally means ſome publick place for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, as Jeffice-Holl in 
the Oli Bailey, Wifhminfler- Hall, Guild. Hall, 
Se. alſo a large room in a great houſe where 
the ſervants, &. dine, dance, &c. ſome- 
times it means only a waiting.room at the 
entrance of a large houſe, 

HA'LLAGE (S.) a toll, cuſtom, or fee paid 
for cloth brought for ſale to Blackwell-Hall, 
in London ; alſo a toll paid to the lord of 2 
fair or market for commodities ſold in the 
common hall or market- place. 

HA'LLATON (S.) in Leiceflerfoire, a poor 
town, in a rich foil, has a ſmall market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from Londons 
68 computed, and 8d meaſured miles. 

HALLELU”JAH (S.) an Hebrew: expreſſion 
frequently uſed in the Pſalms and Jew! 
hymns, from whence it came into the Chriſe 
tian church, meaning, Praiſe the Lord, Ma- 
ny orders about the time when and where it 
was to be uſed, have been publiſhed by the 
church officers, who differ very much about 
it, of which I ſhall- ſay nothing here, ſu 

poſing it lawſul at all times to praiſe G 

his mercies beſtowed on us. : 

HA'LLIARDS (S.) the Se term for thoſe ropes 

by which all the yards of a great ſhip are 

hoiſted up, except the croſs jack and the 
ſprit-ſail-yard, which are always lung ; but 

in ſmall craft the ſprit · ſail yard has BH d.. 

HA'LLIER (S.) a net to catch birds with, 


HA'LLOW (V.) to coafecrate, ſanchiy, moke 
0 "Ys 


- 


„„ 
holy, or * int for diyine uſe or. ſervice. 

HAL| OO (. to ſhout out rudely. with the 

© v6.ce, by way of ſecting dogs on to fight, or 

to ridicule any perſon for ſomething done, by 

* cohterpgruouſly making a noiſe at bim, as 

- © the vulgar or mob does upon ſome occafions. 

[ALLOO* ts.) a great ſhout or noiſe made by 
nne 


1 toge 4 * 25 41 > | 
HALLUCINA'TION (S. I an. error, blunder, 
ke in judgment or opinion. 


= 2 
HATLMOTE or HALIMOTE (8) an dl 


"Law Term, till 1etained in ſorne countries, 
© Gignifying what is now called a, court baron, 
+ "or a meeting of the tenants. of the ſame 
Rall or manor, in wm: differences between 
che tenants are determined it was fome- 
times alſo called follmote, or a meeting of 
© the citizens in their common or Gyild- hall, 
upon the ufineſs of the city or cor- 
poration.” _ ann 
W a meteor in the form of a ring 
or circle of various colours, appearing round 


* 
. 
8 


tte batlies of the fun, moon, ing ars ; chat 


about the moon is the moſt uſual, and is 
© Tometimes called the creng or crown ; that 
- '" about the ſun is peculiarly called par bela; 
' in Phyfch, it is arr eircle about the. olp- 
ples of g woman's bresſt. 
HA'ESTEAD is.) n Mm in Fes, 
* whoſe market is weekly on Friday; diſtant 
fſtom London 39 computed, and 45 meaſured 


* 


HALT (V.) to limp, hop, or go lame; int 


' War, it is word of command to leave off 
« marching, or to ſtand Mill; it is alſo uſed by 
* undertakers at a burial proct ſſion for one 


part to fand fill" till the other comes op, 


: pr ſomething is regulated that was out 
of order. | 1 * e 
HALTER (s.) a that is tied round the 
- head or neck of a horſe in the ſable ; alſo a 
rope uſed as an inftrument of puniſhment, 
© wherewith maleſactors ate Haoged by the 
neck till they are dead for capital offences. 


HA'LTER'{V.) to put a rope or ſome other 


* -inflrument about his neck, bt prevent a 
© Horſe's” running away to hang a male. 
HAR * e 
HAM (S.) the thigh or leg of a hog, which is 
© cured by a particular way of ſiltirg and dry. 
ins, and when boiled, is a diſh very much 
, by moſt people; ina As, it is 
© the lowermoſt” part of the thigh, or that 
* to the knee; in the beginning and 
end ef words, or names of places, it pro- 
_ perly Sgaiſſes a houſe, fircet, villsge, or 


bam, Buciingbam, Cc. 


RHAMADRY'ADES (S.) nymphs of oaks and | 
© other trees, of whom the great ſcholaftick | 
ſtory out of an |. 
_ " ancient hiſtorian, Charon of Lompſachur, 2 


 Fpollonihs relates a pleaſant 


| follows : One Rue perceiving an oak ready 
to fall down, ordered his ſervaotseo prop it; 
© the nymph who wat to have died with the 


* 


| 


| 


dwelling-place, as Harpſbire, Notring- | 


_  . 
tree, fo highly reſented the kindnefs, that 
ſhe peared to him, bid him aſk her what- 
32 would, and ſhe would grant it him; 
he readily anſwered, that his greateſt. paſſion 
was to enjoy her; to w ich t nymph con- 
_ ferted, upon condition. that he ſhould | 
\meddle with any other woman z but Rb 
happening one day to be overcome by temp- 
; . that * as a meſſenger be- 
tween them, found bim in the fad, and 
ia upon him to check his maſter. Rbucus 
anfwering ſomewhat angrily, the nymph ſell 
into a paſſion and emaſculated him. The 
* often confound the Hamadryader with 
Naiades ; ſome call them goddeffes, and 
| even they who make them mortal, grant 
them a hundred thouſand _ years of natural 
lite ; others ſay they are born and die with 
the, tree, over which they are placed as 
guardians, ak So N © Sod 4g 
HA'MLET IS.) s, diſi yifiop, or part 
1 — 5 ph ab of 1 5 bs, a on. 
fiderable diſtance from the pripgpal place, 
732) av Green, For 4 K called be 
. Tower: He lets, We. allo a man's ame. 
HA'MMER (S.) an infirument uſed by almoſt 
all art-ficers, of various fizes, according to 
the work it is. to bf Ape to, confiſting of 
an, iron. head, into the _ middle of which a 
g _ helve, handle, or haſt is faſtened, in order 
- to drive nails, flat iron, copper, Glver, &c. 
HAMMER AV) to fler, best out, or ftrike 
| with a banner, as copper-ſmiths, filver- 
ſmiths, pewterers, carpenters, &c. do their 
+ work, __ 
HAMMOCK. (S.) a ſwinging or hanging bed, 
* , Contrived ſo as. to be uſed at fea on board a 
ip; they are alſo uſed by the Indians, who 
ing. to the boughs of trees, to preſerve 
; 12 2 from wild beaſts. * 
HA'MPER V.) to plague, vex, fatigue, 
| teaze, entang/e, trouble, or confound, 
HA'MPER or HA'NAPER (S.) a wicker baſ- 
ket, made with. a cover to faften, or lock it 


= 


« # 


o 


* — — 


up with; alſo. the name of am officer in 
Chancery ; the clerk of the banaper is ſome- 
times called the warden of the 3 he 


; 


receives all monies dos to the king for (cals 
oY 


of charters, patents, commons and writs, 
and attends the keeper of the feals daily in 
.term-time, and all times of  fealing, and 
takes into his cuſtody ali ſealed charters, pa- 
tents, and the like, which be now puts in 
bags; but it is ſuppoſed they were anciently. 
put into hampers, tor the ea removal from 
place to place. | | 
HA'MPSHIRE or HA'NTSHIRE (S.) me- 
times called the county of Seutbampton, is one 
of the maritime counties of, England, bor- 
dering ſouthward on the Britifp channel, eaſt 
. Surrey and Siſſen, weſt on Wiitfhire and 
or ſetfhire, and north on Berkſhire z in length 
ſtom Blackwater north, to Ba ſcemb ſouth, 
about 54 miles, and ſrom Petersfield eaſt, to 


| Tidmorth weſt, about ic miles ; in compat 


i 


— 


HAN H&R 

| about 360 mils the air i eas. HA'NDICRAFT (8.) any trade that is wrought 

to cold, but thickiſh, accafioned by the or performed with the hand. 

and many rivers that border on, and, HA!NDINESS (S.) readineſs, A, or 

run through it, which repay the inhabitants aptneſs for bufineſs: 

"on this infelicity with great abundance and [HA NDKERCHIEF (S.) a garment of various 

variety of curious fiſh ; the ſoil is rich, both] uſes, ſometimes for covering the head or 
for corn and cattle, pleaſant for paſturage, necks of women in particular; alſo what is 
plenteous in woods, and fruitful in all com-] much worn by ſeamen round their necks, 

modities, both for home and foreign con · — of divers manufactures, ſome cotton, 
- Cumption, particularly  wook and iron, and „linen, &c. and univerſally worn in 
their manufactures ; it is moſt advantageouſly | maſt people's pockets, to take into their 
ſituated for trades having ſeveral exceilent { hand, ard wipe off, or take away any ex- 

| havens£0. receive.and ſend out ſhips of great creſcences_ of nature, as the mucus of the 

bunden, n Portſmouth, Tichfield,, Homble, | noſe, ſweat of the head, &c 

Southampton, Nc. alſo many creeks that emp- HANDLE (S.) protuberating part of a 

ty themſelves into the ſea, and the whole thing, by which it is commonly moved from 

coaſtguarded by firong caſtles, block- houſes, | place to place, or readily made ute of; me- 
c- It contains one city, 20 market-towns, | capborically, it is a matter or buſineſs that 
. 53 pariſhes, 39 hundreds, 9 foreſts, 29 ſubjefts a man to be found ſault for, or gives 
parks, 162,350 inhabitants, and ſends 26 another an advantage over him, &c. 
members to'parliament. A'NDLE (V.) to feel or take hold of with q 

HA'MPTON COURT (8.] in Middkſex, af - the, dend allo to treat upon ke in 
very magnificent ſructure, pleaſantly ſeated | words or writi 
beten dg parks-well Hored with. game, HA N B. MAID (S.) a woman ſer vs . 
firſt built by cardinat Menden, who did not [HANDSOME (A.) aul, ly, de- 

2 but when it came to toe cent ; alſo generous. 

2 VIII. very much enlarged it; HANDSOMENESS'S. ) B comeli- 

"it now confiits of five large courts, ſet round neſs, decency, geacrofity,” & 

with neat/boildings,” which by the improve - HAND. SPECK or SPIKE (S. 1 2a ſmall lever 
ments — add. tions made to ĩt by king iI. to move heavy bodies with, and in Ships, to 
den and queen Mary; render it entrsordi-] wind up the cable or hoiſt che anchor, ge- 
| nary beaviiful, and eſpecially — neraily. made of wood, and. when iron, \t.is 

- diſtant from Londen about, 13 called a crow. 

HA'M-STRING-(V.) to — — leaders, [HA'NDY (A.) that is very ufeſul; alto fit or 
griftles, or ſtrings that bold or faſten the ready. for, or at the hang; clever, inge- 
nious, ready at doing any thing. . 

HA/NDY- WORK (S.) any thing done or per- 

| formed by the hand. 

- CY as we n haench of ve- | HANG (V.) to ſuſpend upon ſomething 3 alſo 

niſon, &c to puniſh, a maleſactor with death, by ſale 
HANDS. ) that uſeſub part of the body ad-, pending him by the neck. 

_ + ,gJoining to the wriſt or lower part of the HA'NG-DOG (S.) a 8 exprefion for an 

arm, that for the greater convenience and i!)-looking or rogui W 

| uſe hay five branches or parts called fingers, | HA'NGER (.) a „ mort, crooked 

well ftored with joints, &. of theſe, all] ſword. 

| perſons borm perfect have two, the one HA'NGER-ON ($.) * L te 2 

- called the right, and the other the leſt bend j generoſity or charity of 
but with the Kesten, all that part of the] idle. ſort of a perſon, 

| body from the ſhoulder. to the fingers ends HANGERS (&) irons made with, notches in 

| is called the greater bnd; and in common them to let up or down, to hang a pot over 

N _  » Specch, it in. called the arm 4 in Fakonry, it is] the fire to boil meat, &. 

_ wade fonke ab the looofite bawk ; alto HA'NGINGS(S.) the linings df rooms ma 

c the index of a clock that points. out the} of paper, blk, ſtuff, &c, according to t 

: | hors, is called the bd. owner's fancy, which may ealily be took 

HAND {V.) to reach or give u perſon a thing} down or put up inſtead of wainſcotting, that 

with the hang, or to take it away, &. there} is generally — ; 459 
are abundance of expreſſions, in which this{ HA'NG- MAN (S.) the common executioner 
teren ie uſed, as a thing. or perſon fich on| of, juſtice upon all forts, of criminals, as 
hand, that is, it don't ſell or go ff well. Hef whi „ burning, and hapgiog..... 
is prod band, ſpoke of one that is an artiſt } HAN (S.) a Kain of thread, Alk, worfted, 
in HP particular mechanical art or trade, | c. alſo an advantage tha perſon has 


or is ſuppoſed to have ov er. "Ho 
Hand: BREADTH (s) n meaſure of three |[HA'NKER V.) to long or defire lor, or coves 
.. inches aſter any t 


ow = F =" & wo on * ww 


long. 
HA'NDFUL (s. — 8. 
* Denn | e e 1,8 gompony, e: 5 


* 


11 „ 
: rovtual advantage, und the pro- 


motian of trade. 
HA'NSE TOWNS (8) certain free towns of 
| Germany, and the Nertb, united by firit 


i. league, under laws and magiſtrates of their 


own appointing, for the better carrying on 
© of commerce, and their mutual ſafety and 
z ſſiſtance ; this (amous aſſociation is ſuppo- 
' fed to begin at Bremes on the Meſer, in the 
Fear 1164, according to others in 1260, im- 
med ately after the incurſions and piracies 
of the Danes, Normans, At firſt it cone 

Kted only of towns e on the coaſt of 


the Baltich Sea, but its firength and reputa- 


tion increafing, there was ſcarce any trading 
city in Carope, but defired to be admitted 
into it, and in proceſs of time it conſiſted of 
66 cities ; they grew ſo formidable as to 
proclaim war at int Weidemor, king of 
. Denmark, about the year 1348, and — ry 
Erick in 332 40 ſhips, NA 12,000 
regular troops ſeamen; this gave um- 
brage to ſeveral princes, ad by ordered the 
foveral merchants of their reſpeQive king 
dom, to withdraw their effects, and fo 
broke up the greateſt part and ſtrengid of 
the affociation z a great many towns'in Ger- 
mee ill retain the name, though on She 
longer are governed by thoſe laws, 
' HA'NSEL (S.) the firſt money taken for any 
fort or parcel of goods, 


HAP or HAP-HA'ZAB. D (s.) chance, fortune, 


accident. 

HA/PPEN (V.) to come to paſs; to be. 

HAPPINESS (S.) ſfucceſsſulneſs, bleſiedneſs, 
ſatisfaQtion of mind, &c. 

HAPPY (A.) fucceſsful, fortunate, — 
"pn 2a eaſy, well pleaſed, or 

HARA'NGUE 8.) a long formal ſpeech, or 
publick oration, 

„ 78 to ſpeak much upon a 

882 or private. 

11 28 R (S.) a meſſenger or officer be- 
longing to the court, who goes before and 
Provides lodgings for a king, or other great 

per r ſon sg. 

HA*'RBORQUGH (S.) in Leicefter hire, n good 

_ thorough-fare town, whoſe market is weekly 

on Tueſday ; diftant from London 66-com 

ted, and. $4 meaſured miles. 

AA 0 S.) a ſea-port, place, or ſtation 
_ where ſhips may ride with ſafety at anchor, 
and is 1 meant -_ e im 
proved by art, and ſecu a large bomb 

or chain, and furniſhed with a mole, &c. 
neren (V lodge, entertain, or pro 
© vide neceſfarſes for a perſon ; and ſometimes| 
it is taken in bad ſenſe, to nd te. 
* * of nher th ves, traitors, &c, 

ny PSS. (A.) that has no ſettled 

lace 7 itatfon or ag. 

H \RD7A.) e quality: fo called in oppos ; ion 


to ſoft, N compoſition of the parts of a 
ge — 16 ag 


ws 
ſure that is made upon —.— Song 


' difficult to be done, 
through, troubleſome, — — 3 
9 er t thofe the 
of 's body, fo av . 
f by 3 
A*'RDINESS (8 erg ir , 
ſtovrnels, 2 * 
HA*RDISH — — hard, jninadle to 
be 3 alſo wennn, verti- 
c. ! 
H A'R DNESS (S.) che clole and Wrong cohe- 
ſion” of u body, whereby it is Capable of 
Rronghy refiſting rife peu of e bodies 


wpon it 

HARDSS. the coarſer part of fuB 
from the „ end commonly called tow, 

HA*RDSHIP 8. the circurnſtance of under. 
going, or great wrong, injury;”or 
INcon venience, 

HA'RDY (A) able to der cold, much 
and fatigue ; alſo ſtout, bold, 9 

HARE (s.) am wild eveature-that is caught 
dy hunting, and reckoned fort of veniſon, 

HARE (V.) to 4 frighten, Rorm, or 
ſcold at 4 | 

HA'RE BRAINED (A.) G edel, 
heedlefs, negligent, - / 

HA/RE- LIP ($ ($.) a lip lit, parted, oy dloven 
in two like a hare's, 

HA'RIOT or HERIOT (s.) 'a due, forvice, 
or fine belonging to the lord of a mandy at 
the death of a tenant, which i the beſt 
beaft the tenane GONG of, whether 
it was horſe, ox, of cow. 

"which » 


n for which u is pri 


HA RLEHIOH (s.) in ”e, North. 
Wale, a ſmall borough- town, ſeated on 8 
rock on the fea. ſhore, but the houſes are dut 
mean, and the —— few, though governed 
by a mayor its market is weekly on 
Kenedy 7 tat from Londen 161 compu. 
ted, and 193 meaſured miles. 

HA'RLEQUIN (S.) a merry andrew, buf- 
foon, or jack-pudding, and is now uſed for 
a very expert dancer at the play-houſe, dreſt 
in an antique dreſs, and community Ute a 


niard. 
1 
pectin ſuch 
wicked practices. 22 * 
HA'RLOTRY (S.) the diabolical- trade, or 
practice of. 
HA'RLSTON (s.) in Norfolk, a long, dirty 
wh mr — is weekly on Wedneſ- 
ant from Londen $2 
— 95 meaſured miles, —_— 
HARM (.) damage, hurt, prejudics, or in- 
jury of any fort, | 
HARM (V.) to damage, hurt, or prejudice in 


any manner, 


HARMFUL A.) hurtfu), or 
1 (A.) * pro- 
HA RM. 


r vum MELEE © 


D8 D 5 Dao 2 — Aw. AUR. id 


_ the firing or ling is fo divided, that the dif- 
. ference 


Eta © SEE BY. 


AAR 


, ” honeſt, kind, 
dt injure enz dody. 


HARMLESSNESS 7s, the diſpoſition or in- 
+ ination of a perſon to kindneſs and tender - 
neſs, and the abhorrenge of doing an injuri- 


8 8 
Fare Dees of a Line, in Crmetry, 
js when it js ſe divides, that the whole line 
8 © on bf the extreams, as the other ex- 
... tream is to the jotermediate part. 
 Harmotical Gonpofitior, is the compofing or 
» making + fo as to be agreeable to the 
laws of and melody. | 
_ , Hormenical Proportion, in Mufich, is when | 


7 * 


of the firſt and ſecond, » offer 
cho difference of the ſecond and third, as 

ülrrſt is to the third. | 

Hormenical Sounde, are foch ap make 2 
determinate number of vibrations, in the 
time that ſome other fundamental ſound, to 
which they are referred, makes one. 

HARMONIOUS (.) melodions, agreeable, | 
pleafing, charming. 

HA'RMONY S.) agreement, good under» 
ſtanding, alſo mufick juſtly performed, ac- 
cording. to the ſtrict laws thereof, | 

HA'RNESS (V.] to cloath, dreſs, or accoutre 
either man or beaſt with all manner of ne- 
ceſſuries for buſineſs, pleaſure, or war. 

HA'RNESS (s.) the furniture of horſes for any 
ſort of carriage ; alſo armovr for men. 

HARP 85 an ancient muſical inſtrument 
which the Moderns have very much improv- 
ed, and now make of a triangular form, 
which is held u 8 So — 

that on it: It ree pat ts; 

re (Bom ot i, which confiſts of the 
right fide, is made of eight flat fronts of 
wood, upon which is placed the table, which 
has two holes made like trefoil ; it has three 
rows of firings, which in all make 78 ; che 
firſt row conta n 29, which mzkes four oc- 
taves ʒ the ſecond row makes the half. turn ; 
the third is the uniſon of the firſt row; 
chere are two rows of pins which are called 
buttons on the right fide, 7 ww to 
the firings tight in their Holes, and are 

bo ter at the other end 8 
i an the upper , which are 

Call z it is played on with both 

in the ſame man 


— 


IE 
F 

4 
5 
; 


a lute or guitar than the inſtiu- 
deſcribed, which is ſuppoſed to 
, both name and thing, from the 


HHH 
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HAR ; 


| us two forts, vis. the Irifþ berg firung with 
wire, and the Wel b barp firung with gut, 

but in other reſped mu. h al-ke. 

HARP (V.) to play upon the muſical inftru- 
ment ſo called; alſo to dwell long, or con- 
tinue ſpeaking about the ſame matter or ſub 
ject o over, to inſiſt upon, or be poſi - 
tive in a thing. 6 

HARPER (S.) one who plays upon the in- 

ſtrument called a harp ; alſo one who dwells 

long upon a ſubjeR, or that cannot get over 

a matter, 

HA'RPIES or HA'RPYS (S.) fabulous mon- 

ſters, daughters of Neptune and the Earth ; 
they are ſaid to dwell in iſlands partly by fea, 

| and partly by land ; they are repreſented to 
be fowls with the face of a virgin, and bear's 
cars, and bodies like vultures, and hands 
like their hooked talons ; Yirgil mentions 
three of them vis, Aelle, Ocypete, and Ce- 
less, which laſt Homer calls Podarge 3 Hef 
mentions only the firſt two; according to tha 
s, they. haunted Phineus's houſe, infected 
s meat, and ſnatched it from his table ; 
| but Zee ard Calais, two famous Argonauts, 
being winged _ ent thither, and drove 
them away to the iſlands Sr 

which is ſuppoſed to be only — 2 

count of the locuſts that very much afflited 

thoſe countries, and which the poetick in- 
ventions of thoſe times transformed into the 
above- mentioned creatures. 

HARPINEE'RS or HARPONEE'RS (s.) 

thoſe men that manage the harping irons, 

or ſpears in the whale- fiſhery, 

HA RPINOS (s.) in 8% building, is the 

breadth of her at the bow ; ſometimes t 

ends of the bends which are faſtened i 


(S.) the god of Silence, 
among the Fyyptions, pictured with his finger 
upon his mouth, and a wolf ſkin full of 
eyes upon -his ſhoulders ; the peach-tree 
was conſecrated to him, whoſe leaf is ſhaped 
like the tongue, and its fruit like a heart. 
HA'RPSICORD 870 a ſtringed muſical inſtru - 
ment, much uſed and ed on, eſpecially 
by organiſts in particu * 
HA'RQUEBUS S.) a ſhoit, but large-bored 
hand. gun. 

HA'RRASS (V.) to weary, tire; or 


roads of an enemy. ; 
HARRIDA'N (s.) a canting name for one 
that aQts partly as a whore, and partly as a 


old woman. 

HA'RRIER (S.) the hunter's term for a hound 
of an excellent ſcent, and great eagerneſs 
after the game. 


 Cimbri or Eg i are among | 


HA'RROW (s.) an inſitument uſed by hut- 
423 damen 


7. 


— HAR 


banden to break the clods of earth, and 


_ draw the ground over the ſeed when ſown 


it is commonly made with pretty thick tim» 


bers, like the joiſts of an houſe, in a ſq\#r 


form and like a Jattice ; in the joinings, of 


* * each little chequer or ſquare is faſtened a 


ſtrong iron ſp ke. 
\'RROW (V.) to break the clods of earth 
that bas been ploughed and ſown, by draw- 
ing the harrow over it to cover the grain with 


earth, and to lay it regular and \mooth. 


HARSH (A.) tart, ſevere, or cruel, ſharp in 
taſte or diſpottion. 
' HA'RSHNES: 


S Is.) tartneſs, ſourneſs, ſeverity, 
cruelty, &c. 


_ HA'RSLET (S.] the entrails of a hog that is 


en, as the liver, heart, &c. 


— 


t ” 
'HART (S.) a name for a ſtag or buck ; and 


when he has been hunted by a king or queen, 
and eſcapes alive, then he is called a bort- 


el. 
HART. EVIL. (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe 


that affeAs the jaws and other parts of the 


., forchead of a horſe, being a defluxion of 
tehum that renders him almoſt incapable of 


eating. | 
| HARTFORD er HE'RTFORD ($,) the ſhire 


town of Hartferdſg ire, is a corporation town, 


_ Whoſe market weekly on Saturday is well 


ſtored with corn, and all ſorts of porviſions 3 
it is built in the form of a V, with a caſtle 
in the middle of the two horns ; it contains 
ſeveral ſtreets and lanes, well filled with 
handſome new- built houſes ; it is pleaſantly 
ſituated in a ſweet and wholeſome air, in a 
dry vale, Many charters have from time to 
time been granted to this corporation, till 


_ Increaſing their privileges; hut the laſt grant- 


ed by K. James I. anno 1605, grants them 
to be a free bor „and incorporates them 
by the name of mayor, burgeſſes, and 


_ _ commonalty of the borough of Harrferd, and 


by that name to have perpetual ſucceſſion, 


Ce. that 10 chief burgefſes and 16 affiſtants. 


ſhould attend the mayor upon publick buſi- 


nest, c. It ſends two members to parlia- 


ment, which uſed fo be choſe by the mayor 


and burgeſſes only; but 15 Charles TI. all the 


inhabitants who were houſekeepers were al- 
lowed to vote, and ſo continue to this day; 
it hath always a nobleman far its high. ſtew. 
ard ; it is diſtant from Londen 

and 23 meaſured miles, 


- HARTFORDSHIRE or HE'RTFORDSHIRE | 


(S.) is an inland county, bordering eaſt upon 
Effex, ſouth on Middhſex, welt on Buck- 


; f ingbamſbire and 1 hank and north on 


Cambridgeſbire ; its form is nearly circular ; 
jt is in circum\.erence about 130 miles, an 
from Reyfion north to Totteridge ſouth, about 


2 miles, and from Putnam in its weſt part 


to Cheflicn Nunnery eaſtward, about 28 miles; 
is air is temperate, ſweet and healthful ;- its 
foil rich and plenteous, yielding abundance 


a 20 computed, |, 


- 5 . - 
HAS 
nothing that yields eicher profit-or pleafure 
for life ; it contains 8 hutidreds, 18 market- 
_ towns, 120 pariſhes, and ſends 6 members ta 

parliament. | nn 
HA RTLAND (S.) in Devenfbire, a ſmall 
— ce market is weekly on get z 

_ diſtant from London 1 1 computed, 

meaſured” miles. 4 : = 
HA'RTLEPOO'L (S.) in Dzrbam, is encom- 
paſſed on all fides, but the welt, by the ſea ; 
its market is-wegkly on Monday; it is prin- 


the colliers going to and from Newcaftle put 

| in; it is an ancient corporation, governed by 
a mayor, his brethern, and ſuborginate offi. 
cery; diſtant from Londos 187 computed, 
and 236 meaſured miles. 

HA'R VEST. (S.) the time or ſeaſon that the 
corn, &. is ripe and fit to get into the 
barns, &. alſo any time of advantage in 
trade or bufineſs, when it is very fluſh, or 
there is,a great deal going forward. 

HA'RWICH (S.) in F, ſeated near the 
mouth of the Sraur, is a moſt noble harbour 
and fine ſea-port, and tho" it is not a large 
town, yet it is well peopled, and fortified 
both by nature and art, towards the fea, by 
which and the river, about three fourths are 
encompaſſed; jt is walled in, and the fireets 
in general are paved with a ſort of petrificd 
clay; one thing remarkable is, that tho' the 
entrance into the (ea is very wide, being be- 
tween two and three miles over at high wa- 
ter, yet the channel where the ſhips muſt 
keep, and come to the harbour, is deep ard 
narrow, on which fide there is a very ftrorg 
fort, well planted with guns, ſo that no ſhip 
can go in or out, but muſt always be with- 
in gun ſhot ;. the packet- boat goes out and 
comes in ſrom Holland, c. It is governed 
by a mayor, annually choſen out of eight 
aldermen, who with 24 capital, burgefles, 
. conſtitute the corporation; its market it 
weekly on/Tueſday ; diſtant from Londen 61 
computed, and 71 meaſured miles. 

HASH (S.] in Cookery, is meat cut ſmall, and 
ſiewed; which is generally dope to the re- 
maining part of a joint dreſſed the day or 
meal before, and which near the bone was 
not boiled or roaſted enough. _ 

HA/SLE (S.) the wood of the ſmall nut - tree, 

uſed for fiſhing rods, &c, | 

HA'SLEMERE. (S.) a borough town. in S-r- 
rey, whoſe market-is weekly on Tueſday ; 
it ſends two members to parliament z ard 
tho” it has but one church, yet it is reported 
to have no diſſenter of any. kind live in it; 
d. ſtant from Lendan 36 computed, ard 41 

. meaſured miles, | 

HA'SLINGDEN:S.) aſmalltownin Lance ſpire, 
whoſe, ma ket is- weekly on Wedneſday ; 
diſtant from Londen 150 computed, and 179 

, meaſured m les. 3 

HASP (S.) a ſmall iron or brifs faſlening to a 

| -hatch or half doag 

HAS 


al corn, catile, wood and graſs, deficient in] Batch 


cipally noted now for its ſaſe harbour, where 


a Sac ag gb os o. co... n=, —© 


. ** 


W 
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+ &c. al o the ſhadowing a picture by a great 


3 
Ee. ” * 1 
MASP- (v.) to faſten a door or hatch by or 
. with a ſmall bolt or haſp. Dd 
HA'SSOCK. (S.) a cuſhion covered with mat- 
_ ting, and ſtutfed with hay, uſed in churches 

for people to kneel on 1 
2 beſs, | 
HASTE (S.) hurry, quickneſs, diſpatch. 
HASTE or HA'STEN \V:) to excite, fiir up, 
. quicken, forward, or promote the doing of 

a thing with diſpatch. 

HA'STINESS (S.) angrineſs, or readineſs to 

decome angry upon a very flight cecafion. 

HA'STINGS (S.) an ancient town corporate 

in Seer, and one of the Cinque Ports, 

ſeated between a high cliff ſeawards, and a 

high hill landwards ; hath two firects, in 
each of which there is a parth church ; it 

ſends two members to parhament, and hs 
two markets weekly, . on Wedneiday 
and Siturday ; this town has ſeveral good 
houſes in it, but its harbour, Which was for- 
merly famous, is now a poor road for ſmall 
veſſels, having been ruined by violent ſtorms ; 

diftant from London 54 computed, and 62 
- meaſcre1 miles, 

HAS'TINGS (S.) the fruit commonly called 

peſcods or green peaſe. 

HA'STY (A.) ſudden, unpremeditated, quick, 
in hurry ; alſo paſſionate, or ſoon moved to 
anger. . 

HAT S.) the common covering upon à men's 
head in the day-time, and now moſt gene- 
rally of a black colour. | 

HATCH (S.) a ſmall or half door oſten put 
next the ſtreet, to prevent 's coming 
in, yet ſo that any mefſzge or ſmall parcels 
may be taken in, ard delivered out without 
openiog it ; in a Sbip, thoſe looſe parts of 
chequer- work upon the decks, which are 
in the mid ſhip before the main- maſt, thro* 

. Which goods are let down into the hid, are 

called batches, and the opening is called the 

| batch=xway ;z alſo flo:d-gates ſet in a river to 

ſtop the current of the water; alſo when a 

man is in bad circumftances, he is faid to 

be under the barcbes, 

HATCH (v.) to bring forth young, as hers 
do chickens ; alſo to lay or contrive a plot or 
miſchievous defign 3; and in drawing, it is 
filling up the ſhades with a great number of 
fingle fine ſtrokes, ſome circular, ſome firait, 
&c. as the nature of the thing requires. 

HA'TCHET S.) a carpente: *s tool with which 
he chops or cleaves wood, and is oftentimes 
called an 2X. 

HA'TCHING (S.) the maturating eggs ſo as 

to produce young ch ckens alive; alfo the 

inventing, plotting, or contrtv.vg miſchief, 


number of ſmall lines drawn ſtrait or cur- 
YM, according to the deſign that is to be 
exfNed thereby. 


HA'TCMENT (s) an atchievement or 


cot of Ns put upon the wall of an-houſe 


- , where a pen died, and commonly re- 


K / 


HAU 
mains there-a year ; alſo the diſpoſng cr 
marſhalling ſeveral coats of arms in one 

HATE (V.) to be envious, or bear ill. will to 
a perſon, to have an utter averſion to, or 
diſlike for a thing; this expreffion in ſerip- 
ture often means only a leffer degree of love, 
as, Na mon can ſerve two maſters, for either 
be will hate the dne and love the ether 3 and, 
He who ſporeth the rod, hateth bis child, @c. 

HATEFUL (A.) any thing that deſerves dif. 
_—_— that is odious, wicked, or abomi- 
nable. . 

HA'TFIELD, HATT FIELD. REGIS or 
KINGS HA'/TFIELD (s.) in Z/x, fome- 
times calied Harfie/d- broad Oak, a pretty 
good town with a (mail market weekly on 

Saturday; d-ſtant from London 23 compu- 
ted, and 28 meaſured miles. ö ö 

HA“ TFIELD (8) in Hertfordſhire, à good 
town whoſe mai ket is weekly on Thurſday 3 
diſtant from Londen 17 computed, and 20 
meaſured mn les. | 

HA'THERLECH or HA/THERLY (8) in 
Deve ſhire, a (mall town whoſe market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from Londen 
160 compured, and 194 meaſured miles. 

HA'TRED (S.) a fettled ill will or diſreſpect. 
ful diſpoſition of one perſon towards ano. 

ther, in conſequence of which he will do 

| whatever may be injurious to him. . 

HAVE (V.) to poſſeſs, enjoy, know, hold 

| keep or detain. 

HA'VEN (S.) a port, harbour, or proper place 
for ſhips to ride ſ fe in. ' , 

HA'VERFORD or HA'VERFORD. WEST 
(S.) in Pembrokeſhire, Sautb Wales, a bo- 
rough-town, and county of itſelf, which 
ſends one member to parliament z it is com- 
mod1iouſly eated on the fide of a hill, and on a 
creek of Milford: bawen, over which it has a 
fine ſtone bridge ; it is a'good town, ſlrong, 
well built, clean, and populous ; contairs 
three pariſh churches, has à good trade, and 
many veſſels belonging to it; the am̃zes are 
heid, and the county goal kept here 5 has 
two maerke's weekly, u. on Tucſday and 
Saturday, which are very great, both for 
cnt'e ard proviſions ; it is governed by a 
mayor, ſheriff, common. council, and juſti- 
ces of the peace; it erjnys ſeveral immuni- 
ties, and has many gentlemens feats in ard 
Near it; diſtant from Londen 195 computed, 
and 2 c½ meaſured miles. 

HAU OH TIN ESS S.) pride, loftine's of mind, 
a be ng liſted up above the cor fideration cf 
thinking juſtly of ourſelves and others. 


me 


| HAU'GHTY (A.) proud, lofty,” difdsinful, 


{cerntu!, imperious, &. 
HAUNT v.) to frequent or go to à plate cf- 
ten; allo a troublerome way of -diRiurbing 4 


| perſon or place, as ſpirits are related to do. 


HAUNTS.) is ſometimes e of the »ccuſ- 


| t ming a- perſon to he doing ofa thiagecom- 


raonly or frequently, and ſometimes ct a 


"Aa 4 placs 


that a perſon goes to, which is called 
is Gewnt, or one of his bent. 
HAU'NTER (s.) one who goes often- to a 
place, as a tavern- bauntar is one who goes 
very much thither, &. | 
HA'VOCK- (.) 
ruin of any i 5 in , 
To mate HA'VQCK (V.) is to deſtroy, ruin, 
. conſume, or waſte an cſtate, fortune, or 


© Country. , , iy 

HAaU'TBOY or HO'BOY (S.) 3 muſical in- 

ſtrument of the wind kind, blown with the 

mouth thro' a reed, and played upon with 
the fingers; alſo a curious ſummer fruit, 
much like a ſtrawberry. - 

HAW (S.) a ſmall berry the fruit of the 

White thorn-tree or buſh ; alſo a griſtle 

.- growing between the nether eye-lid and the 
eye of a horſe, 

HAWK (S.) a bird of prey, of a bold and 
generous nature, whereof there are ſeveral 
ſorts, kinds, or ſpecies ; this bird is the ſub- 

ject of a particular art or ſport, called bawwk- 
1ng or falconry x5 and in the Canting Lan 
guage, it fignifies any officer of juſtice, as 2 
conſtable, bailiff, &c. | 

HAWK (V.) to go a ſporting or fowling with 
a bird called a hawk or falcon; allo to ſtrive 
to ſpit up flegm, &c. allo to cry or fell 
things publickly about, in order to get cuſ- 
tomers. 

HA'WKERS (S.) were anciently eſteemed 

fraudulent perſons, who went from place to 
place to ſell or buy any commodity in a 
clandeſtine or unfair and unlicerſed manner; 
but new they are thoſe who ſell news- papers 
abopt the ſtreets, or who utter wares by 
virtue of a licence from the commiſfioners, 
who are appointed for that purpoſe. 

HA'WKING (S.) hunting for ſmall birds with 
a hawk, alſo ſelling any commodity or thing 
about the ſtreets or country, by going from 
door to door, &c. and not keeping a ſettled 
place, market, or ſhop. 

HA'WKSHEAD (S.) a (mall town in Lanca- 
ſpire, whoſe market is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from Longon 202 computed, and 26; 
meaſured miles. | 

HA'WSER (S ) a three-ſtrond rope, and may 
be called a little cable ; for that which is a 
ſmall ſhip's, cable, is but big enough for the 
bawſer of a large one; they ſerve for many 
uſes, as to warp a ſhip over a bar, &c, 

 HA'WSES (S.) the great round holes before 
and under the head of a ſhip, out of or 
thro which the cables come, when ſhe is at 
anchor ; when they lie high from the water, 
it is called a 5%, bawſe z when it is ſuppoſed 
the cable is fretted or chafed, or like to burn 
in the Fawſe, then they ſay freſb the bawſe, 
that is, veer out, little more cordage; · and 
when two cables, which come out at diffe- 
rent bawſes, by the winding of the ſhip, have 

ſome tui ns one abut the other, the undoing 
| them js called charing the bawſe ; and when 


. 


-. 


waſte, ſpoil, deſtuRtion, or 


other's bawſe, ſhe is ſaid to ride upen the 

7, Ce. lo in common ſpeech, when ong 

perſon hinders, prevents, or diſappoints an- 

other's doing what he intended or deficed, 
he is ſaid to croſs bis bawſe, Sc. 

HAY (S.) in Brecknockfpire, South Wal, 3 
good town, ſeated between two rivers, ha- 
ving a great market weekly on Monday ; 

. diftant from" London 116 computed, and 135 
meaſured miles. | 

HAV (S.) graſs mown down and dried in the 
ſun, on purpoſe for horſes provender in the 
winter- _ in cities, ſtables, or other pla- 
ces, w and where n and growing 
graſs cannot be had. 2 

To dence the HAY (V.) to dance in a ring. 

HAY'LSHAM S.) in Suſſex, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday ; diſ- 
tant from London 46 computed, and 53 mea- 
ſured miles. 

HA ZARD 8.) peril, danger, chance; alſo 
the name of a game at dice much played at 
alſo a term at tennis play, 

HAZARD (V.) to put to the venture, or run 
the riſk or chance of the good or il ſucceſs 
of a thing; «nd in Billiard Play, it is the 
ſtriking another's ball into the pockets, nets, 
or holes, in the ſides of the tables, 

HA'/ZARDOUS (A.) dangerous, uncertain, 
that has a greater probability of miſſing than 
ſucceeding. | 

HAZE (S.) a thick, wet ſog. 

rs (A.) foggy, cloudy, miſty, dark, dull, 
watry, _. 

HE {(S.) a term, expreſſion, or word, where- 
by the male kind of any thing is meant. 

HEAD (S.) that part of the body in which 
the organs of fight, hearing, and taſting 2e 
ſeated ; alſo the principal or chief of a fa- 
mily, college, &c.- alſo the upper or top part 
of many inſtruments, &c. as of a hammer, 
nail, &c. 

HEAD (V.) to lead or go at the front of a par- 
ty ; to aſſiſt, encourage, or ſupport by ad- 
vice, money, &c, and in Trade, to let in the 
ends of caſks, put on the tops of nails, &c. 

To make Head, to ſet up one's (elf againſt a 
perſon or thing, to ſtrive or endeavour to 
overcome difficulties, and maſter diſadvan- 
tages. 

HEAD. ACH (S.) a tormenting, troubleſome 
and painful diſorder in the head. 

HEA*DBOROUGH (S.) was anciently the 
chief of the frank-pledge, and now a petty 
or ſubordinate conſtable. 

HEA DIN ESS (S.) the ſpirituous or ſtrong qua- 
lity of any ſort of liquor, whereby it affect 
or gets up into the head; alſo obſtinacy, per- 
verſeneſs, ſtubbornneſs, raſhneſs, inconfids- 
rateneſs, &c, the ſame with beadfirongneſi. 

HEA'D- LAND (s.) a part of a field plopghed 
a-Croſs at the ends of other lands; alſo a point 
of land lying farther. out at ſex than the reſt. 


HEA/D-LINES (S.) the ropes of ail fails which 
_ | | a are 


NEA DON ($.) an ancient 


HE A 


are 
- fail is faſtened to the yard. 


borough- 
the Eaf-Riding of Yorkfoire, a handſome, 
well. built- town, with a ſmall haven from 
- the ſea, which increaſes continually ; go- 
verned by a mayor, &c. but now, by rea- 
ſon of the ſea's incroaching upon it, it is 
' grown mean ; its market is weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from London 141 computed, 
and 172 meaſured miles. | 
HEA/D- PIECE (S.) armour made to fit and 
put on the head ; alſo one that is ingenious, 
Kkilful, or learned, is said to have a good 
Sead. piece. 
HEA/D-SAILS (S.) thoſg belonging to the 
fore-maſt ſprit- ſail, and ſprit-ſail top-maſt, 
| whoſe uſe is to govern the head of the ſhip, 
and make it fall off, and keep out of the 


Wind. 


HEA'D-SEA (S.) after a great ſtorm, the 
wind will ſuddenly alter fix or more points, 

- but the ſea will go the ſame way as before 
for ſome hours ; then if your gourſe lie ſo as 

to go right againſt this ſea, you will meet it 

- right a-head, for which reaſon it is called a 
head-ſca ; ſometimes when there is but a 

- little wind, the ſea will come contrary to 
the wind, but then in a ſmall time the wind 

. will come that way. 

HEA'DY or HEA'DSTRONG (A.) ſtubborn, 
obſtinate, reſolute, that will go after his 

own opinion; alſo ale, wine, or other li- 
quors that are ſiropg and apt to intoxicate 
the head, are ſaid to be beady. 

HEAL (V.) to mend, sure, or make well a 
ſore, woupd, &c. alſo to compoſe differen- 
ces, maye up quarrels, jars, diſcords, &c. 

HEA'LING (S.) the art of curing wounds, 
ſores, ſickneſs, &c. and of allaying the angry 
diſpoſitions of mens minds one towards an- 
ther, upon the account of quarrels, &c. 

'LING, HEA'LTHY or HEA'LTHFUL 


(A.) ſomething that conduces to, or pro- 


motes the cure of ſores, wounds, &c, the 
reſtoring loſt health, compoſing differences, 


c. 

HEALTH (S.) a due temperament or conſti. 
tution of the ſeveral parts whereof an animal 
is compoſed, both in reſpe of quantity and 
quality, and this in reſpect of the mind as 
well as of the body. | 

HEALTH or HEALTHFUL (A.) any thing 
that contributes or conduces to health, whe- 
ther air, food, exerciſe, &. 


town, in 


N 


| 


HEA 
ment of the ſenſe defigned to be conveyed 


by words, the harmony or diſagreeableneſs 
of mufick, c. ſometimes it means trying a 


HEARING (S.) that agreeable ſenſe by which 
we readily and eafily know the mind of an- 
other, from the words or ſounds he utters, 
c. alſo — Divinity, the attending or heark- 
ning to the preacher at publick or privats 
ſermons, lectures, &c. 

HEA'RKEN (V.) to attend diligently to what 
another ſays, to take advice, and follow 
the counſel of another ; alſo to liſten pri- 
vately to the diſcourſe of others, unknown 
to them, with a covetous defire of knowing 
other des ſecrets or buſineſs, and to 
talk or tell tales from place to place. 

HEA'RKNER (S.) a hearer, but is common- 
ly meant in a bad ſenſe for a liſtner. 

HEA'R-SAY ($.) common fame, or 
that which is taken from other people's talk 
without knowing the abſolute certainty of 
the fact. 

HEARSE (S.) a covered waggon, uſed com- 
monly to carry a dead corpſe to the place of 
interment ; alſo a term in Hunting, for a 
hind in the ſecond year of her age. 

HEART (S.) a muſculous part in the animal 
body, fituate in the thorax, wherein the 
veins all terminate, and from which all the 
arteries ariſe, and which by its alternate con- 
traction and dilatation is the chief inſtrument 

of the circulation of the blood, and the prin- 
ciple of vital action; its figure is conical, its 
magnitude indeterminate ; it has two great 
cavities called ventricles, the one ſomewhat 
bigger than the other, thro* which the blood 
of the animal is continually paffing and re- 
paſſing, called by the anatomiſts the circula- 
tion of the blood; alſo the ſoundeſt or ſtrong - 
eft part of a tree is called the beart, Cc. 

HEART BURNING (S.) a very trouble 
ſome, uneaſy diſtemper, occafioning a great 
diſorder in the ſtomach ; alſo an envious and 
grodging diſpoſition againſt, or at the good 
or . 

HEA'RTEN (V.) to encourage, cheer, ſup- 
port or keep up the ſpirits of a perſon. 

HEARTH (S.) the floor or bottom of a fire- 
place, on which the common cuſtom is now 
to ſet ſtoves or grates with fire in them, but 
formerly they uſed to burn or lay the fire on 
the hearth, 


HEAP (S.) a large or ſmall number of things] HEA'RTINESS (S.) bealthineſs, ſtrength, 


laid on, or piled one upon another. 

HEAP (V.) to pile or lay things one upon 
another, to hoard, hide or earneſtly ſtrive 
to increaſe a perſon's wealth, by ſpending 
very ſparingly, and taking all poffible oppor-. 
tunities of getting and ſaving much. 

HEAR (V.) to receive ſounds of all forts by 
the organs of the ears to the common ſen- 
tory, from whence the mind forms a judg- 


LEY 
— 


neſs of conſtitution 3 alſo fincerity, 
true friendſhip, and an earneſt endeavour to 
2 the good and intereſt of a perſon 
or thing, 
HEA'RTLESS (A.) without hope, deſpairing, 
having no courage, or expectation of ſucceſs, 
HEART (A.) ftrong, luſty, healthy, lively, 
active ; alſo fincere, firm, and true to the 
intereſts of a pacty, cauſe, or perſon. * 


make angry, to diſpleaſe, to excite or 


% 


on 


mers.) 1 : 
ent quality in bodies, and ſo called one 


© ave determined, that it is bnly 


& 


e primary ones, and the 
but'the 


to cold 
of the latter philoſophers 


a very ſtrong motion in the pa 

- ef which body is compoled, and ſo con 
Sequently not Inherent, but accidental in all 

bodies; there are various degrees of it, fome 

more intenſe than others; and as this acts 

vpon animal bodies, becaſſons particular ideas 
to ariſe, according to the particular ſeriſations 


- "Ft excites ; that Ber is the reſult of motion; | 


may appear from the following experiment 1 
© Het a trindſtone be Rrongly turned round by 
© hit handle without any water in the trough, 
und apply a piece of moderately thick iron, 
according to the diameter of the ſtone, and 

im a very few turns of the fone, ſo far of 


e thing 3 and in the Sco-Lenguage 


8 5 


that riſes 2nd ls hats 
the water, when ſhe is at anchor, is ſaid to 
beave and et. 


| HEA'VEN (S,) this word has various fignifica- 


tions ; ſometimes it means that place where 

the angels, ſaints and all good men are ſup- 

poſed to pay their continual adoration and 
Praiſes to God, and where he more imme. 
diately ſhews hinaſelf in power and glory; 
ſometimes it means only that vaſt expanſe, 
where the ſtars are j and ſometimes only the 
common atmoſphere or air ; and it is often 
applied to a fiate of happine's, pleaſure, or 
| Content here, a» well as hereafter, 

HEA'VE OFFERINGS (S.) the tithes or pre- 
ſents of the firſt fruits that in the Jew! 
church were preſented to the priefts. 

HEA'VINESS (S.) weightineſs, drowſineſs, 


' the iron as has touched the ſtone at leaſt, wil 
be red-hot, 'as tho” it had been heated in 

- Tmith"s forge. | | 4 
HEAT (V.) to make warm or hot ; alſo 


: 


a perion to anger. - 

TH.(S.) a piece of barren or uncultivated 

_ ground, that brings forth a plant or ſhrub 

+ Known by this name. 5 

HEA'THEN (S.) a Pagan, idolater, or one 

that knows nothing of the true and pure 

© - worſhip due to God, taught in the holy 
wo ' res. 


earthen Philoſepber, Qriftly (peaking, is| 


bone of thoſe ancients that bears a great cha- 
-- -yaQter for knowledge and exemplarineſs of 
' life and manners in the hiſtories of thoſe 
times ; but now it is a mock term for a tat- 
tered, dirty, ſorry fellow, whoſe naked ſkin 
N ee the its and rents in his 
-— gltoaths, | : 
HEA'THENISH (A.) rude, immoral, idola- 
. trous, and ditorderly, after the manner of 
the Heathens. | 
HEA*THENISM (s.) the practice of idolatry, 
ſuperſtition, ard other diſorders, upon the 
principles of 'an Heathen, 
FIEATS (S.) in Horſe. Courfing, ſo far as the 
- horſe runs at once without ſtopping, which 
is ſometimes a greater, and ſometimes a 
leffer diftance ; alſo the exerciſes that are 
-* uſed to prepare race-horſes to keep them in 
© wind it is ſometimes applied to bouts or 
trials at cudgels, ſwords, &c. | F 
"HEAVE v. ſ to rife or ſwell as the breaſt of a 
woman does that is in affliction, or as dough 
_ goes that is leavened, and laid inthe warmth ; 
in Mecbaonicks, turning the capſtan or wind- 
laſs round, in order to draw up an anchor, 
2 bile, &c. is called heaving at the capſtan ; 
alto to throw a rope or any thing elſe over - 
"board in a ſhip, or out of one's hand, is 
called heaving it; fo to ſpread the top-ſail, 
or to hang out the flag of a 
called heaving 70 


: | and in the Canting-Lon- 
$44", it 15 6 


or ſteal ſtom any perſon 


ſhip, Kc. is! 


ſorrowfulneſs, unapprehenfiveneſs, 


HEA'VY (A.) weighty, ſad, mournful, ſor- 
2 ſlow, dull, or unappre- 
E. 


ir} HEBRA'ISM (S.] a phraſe, idiom, or man- 


ner of f g uſed by the Hebrews, or na- 
tives of Canaan. : 

HE'/BREW (S.) the tongue or language of the 
ancient Fexvr, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been 
the firſt and only language in the world; 
alſo a Jeu or inhabitant of Canaan, 

HE'CATE (s.) a goddeſs called Luna in hea- 

ven, Diana on exuth, and Hecate or Proſer- 
'ne in hell; ſhe was repreſented with three 
„ix. a nag's head on the right, a 
dog's head on the left, and a wild boar's in 
the middle. 

HE CATOMUB (S.) 3 ſacrifice offered upon 
ſome very extraordinary occafions, conſiſt- 
ing of one hundred oxen, which the Lace- 
damonians offered yearly for the hundied ci- 
ties under their ſubjection, and which other 
did in ſheep, lambs, &. upon other otca- 
fions ; ſome affirm that it was not reſtrain. 

eld to that number only, but only ſignified 2 
great many, which might be leſs or more, 
according to the circumſtance of the perſon 
or thing. ö 

HE CTOR (V.) to vapour, boaſt, brag, vaunt, 

inſult, affront, bully, or pretend to great 
matters, ; 

HE'CTOR (S.) a man's name; alſo a nick- 
name for a cowardly bully, who pretends to 
fi:ht for the cauſe of whores, &c. alſo one 
who brags or boafts much of what he {s not 

HEDGE (S.] a defence or incloſure of lands, 
made commonly of quick- ſets, ſmall buſh- 
es, &. 

HEDGE (V.) to encompaſs or incloſe 2 field 
with hedges , alſo to ſecure or re- inſure a 
dangerous debt, voyage, wager, &c. 

HE'DGE-BIRD (5.) a ſcoundrel or worthleſs, 
ſorry fellow, | 

HE/DGE- HOG (S.] a (mall ſour - ſoot:d cres - 
tare, deſend:d by flrong briſties like —4 

| rns, 


* 


o 
«© 


2 


thorny, an over his back, "which when h 
rolls himſelf up, with his head between his 
legs, ſerves as a defence for him againſt any 

other creature that may offer to hurt him, 


HEE. 


which it cannot dv without offending him 
tell ; it lives. in a hole. under ground 


Wild fruits, which he carries in thither. | 
HEDGE TA'VERN or A/LEHOUSE (S) 5 
* 


dy, obſcure- houſe, that ſells very or 


HEED(S. care, Ls, obſervation and di- 
HEED V t be cautious, watchful, er- 


af 
* 


HEP/DFUL (A.) careful, cautious, watchful, 


-HEE'DLESS (A.) negligent, careleſs, &c. 
HEE/DLESSNESS (S.) without thought, 
or obſervation. | 
"HEEL (S.) the lower and hinder part of t 


* 


HEEL (V.) in the Sra- Language, is when a 


© 


maſt, fore-maſt and mizzen-maſt, which is 


port, 
'HEE'LER (S.) in Cock. Fighting, is a cock that 
ſtrikes or cuts much with his ſpurs. 
HE GIRA (S.) properly fignifies perſecuti 


liquor, and commonly entertains diſorderly 


vet milched, 0 
HEIGHT (S:) the tallneſs of any perſon 


vant and careful. 


foot; in « Ship, it is that part of the main 


pared away a httle flanting on the afterwar 
fide of the foot of the maſt, but the heel. 
the top-maſts are ſquare, | 


ſhip lies down on her ſide, whether the be 
afloat or aground, and ſo the beels much or 
little to the ſtarboard or 


for the ſake of religion ; the Mabomerant 2 
their epocha, or beginning of their preſen 

computation of time by this name, which 
commences from the flight of Mabomer from 
the city of Meccba, which, according to us, 


begins in the 6224 year of Chriſt, when 


Ma bomer having conquered M-d4inz, it fo 
ſtartled the principal men of Meccbs, that 
they raiſed a conſiderable power againſt Ts 


by which 77 forced him to fly, on Frida 
4 


the 15th of July, anno Cbriſi 622, To un- 
derſtand the beprra truly, it muſt be obſerved; 


1. That the M.bometan year is lunar, 2 


it confiſts of 12 lunar months af 30 and 29 
days alternately ; fo that their common year 


conſiſts of 454 days, 2. They uſed a period 
- of 30 years, confiſting of 19 common ane 


11 extraordinary ones, viz, of 355 days each, 
which are the 2, 5, 9, 10, 13, 16, 18, 21, 
24, 26, and 29 ; fo that 33 Arabian years 
make very near 32 Fulion years ; this occa- 
bons frequent miſtakes with thoſe hiſtorians, 
who are not ſufficiently ſkilled in the nice 
adjuſting the Arabia computation to the 
Chriſtian, in point of time, when any re» 
markable incident fell out; there are like- 
wiſe ſeveral differences about the preciſe year 
when the hi begar, &c, See Patavins, 
and.pther chronologers. 


_ HEGLER or HUGLER(S. )a foreftaller, huck- 
ter, ot perſon thet buys up provifions in the 


ountry, and carries them to people's heuſes 


; fleas of ſelling them in the market, 


= 


KEIL. 
-DA'Y (Porte) what now, whal's hers, 


what's to be done, c. 


HEI“/FER (S.) a virgin or maiden cow, fome- 


what laryer and older that's calf, but nog 


thing; and Geametrica 


are ſeveral ſorts, as by the neartieſs of blood, 
which the laws of nations have made it the 
right to ſucceed ; ſome are called Þeirs of 
inheritarice, which is when the preſent poſ- 
ſeffor cannot ſet him afide upon any account 
whatever. N " 

Heir Apparent, is one that muſt 
unleſs the preſent laws of ſueceſſiom art al- 
_ before the death of the preſent poſe 

or, * 

Heir Preſumptive, is the neareſt relation 
to the preſent poſſeſſor, and which, withous 
ä abandons 

aſide. N a 


HEVRESS (S.)a female or woman heir. | 
HELVACA (S.) facrifices performed is ho- 


nour of the ſun. 


HELVACAL (A.) or to 


delonging 
the ſun; fo in Afroemy, a ftar riſes helia- 
cally, when it appears by coming out of the 
rays of the fan, where before it was hid, 
and ſets heliacally, when the ſun's Tigha 
hinders its being ſeen. 


HELIOCE/NTRICK (A.) a term in Aloe 


my, by which things are repreſented as they 
would appear, if the eye was placed in the 
center of the ſun, 


HELICO'METRY (S.) the art of drawing 


and meaſuring fpiral lines upon a plain, and 
ſhewing their reſpective properties. : 


HE'LICON (S.) a famous hill of Pbocis in A. 


chata, a province of Greece, conſecrated to 
Apollo and the Muſer, now called Strom- 
1 notice of upon a -:ount 

fountains of H:ppocrene and Aganippe 
the waters of which are reported to have 
done wonders. 


HELIO'GRAPHY ($-) the deſcription of the 


ſun. 


HE'"LIOSCOPE (S.) a pecvliar fort of tefe- 


ſcopes, that are prevared on purpoſe for ob- 
ſerving the ſun, without prejuticing the eye. 


HE'LIOTROPE (8s) the fun flower, called 


alſo turn-fole, ſaid always to follow, or 
turn to the ſun. 


HELISPHE'RICAL LINE (S.) is the thumb 


line, or lines defcrited on the globe, wind- 
ing or turning round the globe ſpirally, and 
approaching continually neater and nearer, 


without genteing ia it. 1 


&, * 


ech is es led, bel. born, babe, cl. hound, 


8 HE'LLESPONT S) a narrow 2 of the 


ofthe ear 4 40 v4 — 
. 


dy an greverfi»le decree, to eternal puniſh- 
ts © and in this ſenſe, it is the oppoſite to 
their 


the Ancients were much divided in 
upon this ſubjeRt, and the many 
the heathen mythology rendered it 
— ſometimes it cap 
only of a flate of ſervitude, uneafineſs, or 
great fatigue; and ſometimes ſo idly — 
. as to mean only a where taylors put 
their ſtolen remnants of cloth, Ruff, &c. 
Mech pains have been taken to prove the 
_ particular place or fituation, 26 well as the 
duration, degrees, and kinds of puniſhment 
| thei exerciſed, ail which can amount to very 
| little | 1ometimes in Scripture, the grave is 
called by this name, &c. from this word de- 
teribed a6 above, a lewd, graceleſs, ſtubborn 


7 K — alewd, vicious, proſtitute. woman is 
called 2 belacat 5 and a violent, diſerderly 
kackney coachman, a bell driver. 
HE'TLENISM.S.) a Gr<cian phraſe, or idiom 
bol the Cees language. 
HE'/LLENISTS (S. Gees, or inhabitants 
ol Greece, bu mr: particularly applied to a 
ſet among the Feus, who living diſperſed 
in moſt p:ovinces, of the Reman empire, 
both read the ſcriptures/ in the Septuagint 
tranſlation, and pertorn-ed all their publick 
offices in the Greek tongue. 


2 
— 


fea, bet wixt Europe on the weſt, on 
the eaſt, the Propontis or ſea. of Marmora 
northward, the Ege-n ſea, now called the 
Archipelago, ſouthward ; it is now called 
the Dardanellian Streights, or Straight: of 
 Calliipeli, taking its original name from 
Hell, daughter to Arbamas king of Thebes, 

who was drowned here. 

HE LLISH (A. very wicked, profligate, and 
outrageouſly bad. 

HELM (s.) that piece of timber which the 
fieerſman holds in * hand, to dire ct and 
govern the rudder; if a hp be very foul, 
or too deep, or too light, ſhe will frequently 
ſail as if ſhe had no rudder or be/m, 

HE/LMESLY (S.) in the North. Riding of 
Yerkfbire, à town tolerably built with ſtone 
and ſlate houſes, wh ſe market is weekly on 
Saturday, diſtant from Londen 166 compu 
ted, and 197 meaſured miles, 

HELMET (S.) a cap or armour for the head ; 
in Heraldry, it is accounted the nobleſt part 
of the coat, and ancientiy they were — 
ſtrained and regulated by certain rules, but 
now very little regarded, 


* 


HE'LMSTON | or BRIGHT. HELMSTON 
([.) in Ser, a large, but ill- built tows 


HEMP (8. fort of flax, 
| { eee bv] 


HELPFUL (4. Ty 


nr vacapatle © 
aeoforming. what is neceſſary without 
affiftance of others, as a bed-rid h 
is deſti- 


not get up and walk; alſo one 
good borough. 


tute of friends or affiſtance, 

| HELSTON (S.) in Cornwell, a 
town whoſe market js weekly on Saturday 
it i» well ſeated upon the little river Coder, is 
one of the five towns for tin, and 
has a tolerable harbour for ſhips à little be- 
low it, where the tin ſhips load ; it is large 
and populous, and drives a conſiderable 
trade; has four large fireets, and a hand- 

ſome church ; is governed by a mayor, al- 

dermen, &c, and ſends two members to 

parliament ; diſtant from London 226 com · 

puted, and 294 meaſured miles. 

HE'LTER-SKELTER (S.) a cant word for a 
riotous, confuſed, diſorderly tumult. 

HELVE (S.) the handle of a bill, pick-axe, 
hammer, Ec. 5 

HEM (part.) ſo ho, heark, top, ftay, &c. 

HEM (S.) the outward edge of cloth, filk, 
&c. turned inwards, and ſewed down to 
prevent its ravelling or fuſſing out. 

HEM (V.) to turn down and ſew cloth, &c, 
allo to encompaſs or ſurround a perſon or 
place, ſo as he or it cannot get out or e- 
ſcape 3 alſo to call after a perſon at a diſ- 
tance, without naming him, &c. 

HEMERALO'PIA (S.) a diſtemper that diſa- 
9 ſee at any mu- 

HET MEROBAPTIS TS (S.) ed among the 
Few, fo called, becauſe they bathed or 
waſhed themſelves every day in the year, e 
ſeeming holin:(s to conſiſt in ſuch ablutions; 
they followed the opinions of the Phariſees, 
excepting that they denied the teſurrection. 

HE'MI (S.) a woid uſed only in compoſition, 
and then always fignifies a balf ; as be- 
circle, half a circle, bemi-ſphere, half a 
ſphere or globe, in which form the heavens 
always appear to every beholder, who con- 
tiovally ſtands in the center of his own 
view ; it is alſo the name for a map or pro- 
jecien of half the. terreſtrial globe, or ce- 
leſtial ſphere on a plane; ſo in Mufich, 
bemi-tone is half a note or tone. 

HE MLOCK (S.) a narcotick plant uſed in 
phyfick, and commonly reported to be of a 
poiſonous nature, 

HE'MORRHOIDS (S.) the diſtemper called 
the piles, 


—— 


Ky 
* 


huſband\wits hanged, 2 
HEMPSTEAD'{S:) in Herefordſbire, a town- 
corporate, by the name of the bailiff and in 

_  Habieants, Ne. it has a great market 
on Thurſday, of corn, and all ſorts of provi- 

fons ; diſtant᷑ from London about 23 miles, 

HEN (S.) a common name for-the female of 

” al forts of fowls, © | | 

HENCEFORTH or HE'NCEFORWARD 

(Part!) from this time forward, or any time 
yet to come. 1 | 

HENDE'CAGON (S.) a figure in Gwmetry, 

that has eleven ſſdes. 

HEN-HEA'RTED (A.) of a cowardly, fearful, 

or timorous diſpoſition. 

HENLEY (s.) in Oxfordfbire, commonly called 
Henley upon Thames, is the moſt noted town 
in the whole county; it is a large corpo 
ration- town, governed by a warden, burtze ſſes, 
and inferior officers ; its market is week 
on Thurſday, which is very great for timber 
and all forts of grain, eſpecially malt 3 the 
inhabitants are generally meal-men, malt- 
fers and bargemen, who carry corn and 

wood to Londen z the bridge here over the 
river was formerly built with ſtone, but is 
now made of wood; diſtant from Londen 
29 computed, and 35 meaſured miles. 

HENLEY (S.) in Warwickfbive, a ſmall town, 
that has a mean market weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 72 computed, and 84 
meaſured miles. 

HEN-PE'CKED (A.) a man that is over. 
awed by his wife, and dares do nothing 

_ Gdiſagreeable to her inclinations, 

HEPA'TICK (A.) of, or belonging to the 
liver. 

HEPS or HIPS (S.) the fruit of the black 
thorn. tree. . 

HEPTAEDRON (S.) a figure of ſeven fides. 

HE'PTAGON {S.) a figure confiſting of ſeven 
fides and ſeven angles. 

HEPTARCHY (S.) a government of ſeven 
kings, and with us generally means that 
part of Britain called Exglond, which was 
divided into ſeven parts or kingdoms by the 

- Saxons, before it came all under the domi- 

nion of Egbrrr, who by reducing the reſt, 
was the firſt monarch of Eny/and, being 

- crowned king of the whole, anno $19. 

HE'PTATEUCH (s.) a book containing ſe 
ven parts or volumes, upon which account 
ſome add the books of Foſbua and Judges to 

| the five books of Moſes, and call them by 
this name. 

HER (S.) the third perſon of the female kind 
always ſpoken of. 

HE/RALDRY S.) the art of armoury and 
blazoning, or the knowledge of what relates 
to the bearing of arms, and the laws and re. 
gulations thereof ; it alſo comprehends what 
telates to the mat ſhalling of ſolemn caval 


—— 


— 


H E R 
cades, proceffiors, and other ceremonies as 
coronations, inſtallments, creations of 
funerals, n of princes, &c. 

HE'RALDS (S.) are thoſe officers of 2 prince, 
or ſovereign ftate, whoſe office it is declare 
war, and to proctaim peace; to formon 


"IS 4 


weekly places to ſurrender; to affit at the crremo- 


nies of coronations, chciſtenings, weddings, 
and funerals of princes, at the gene al meet- 
ings of ſtates, the renewing of leagues, 
ſolemn oaths, royal feaſts, pubhick thews 
and tournaments, entries of kings and queens, 
and all ſuch publick actions of ſtate ; ancient- 
ly they were held in much greater eſteem 
than they are at preſent, having loft much 
of their ancient prerogatives 5 with us the 
name king, as added to their character, uſed 
to mean only the principal or chief of the 
company or college, who in many ceremo- 
nies, where he repreſented the king's per - 
ſon, uſed to wear a crown, for which rea- 
ſon he was always a knight; formerly there 
were but two of them here in England, one 
for the ſourth parts, called Clarencieur, the o- 
ther for the north, called Norrey. Richard IM. 
formed them into a college, and endowed 
them with privileges; and Edward IV. de- 
clared them free from all ſubfidy, taxes, and 
other offices ; Philip and Mary enlarged their 
privileges, and confirmed them by letters 
patents, in which their titles and order ſtand 
thus z Garter, principal king at arme; Clo- 
rencieus, King at arms by fouth Trent; Nor. 
roy, king at arms by north Trent. "Garter was 
inſtituted by Henry V. whoſe office principal= 
ly reſpected the ceremonies and ſolemnities 
which concern the moſt noble order of the 
garter, and to marſhal the funerals of the 
knights of the garter; Cerencienm was infti- 
tuted by Edward VI. and his office is to regu- 
late all fuch ſolemn funerals of all degrees un- 
der peers, as happen by ſouth T under 
theſe are five others, and four purſuivants ; in 
Scotland, the chief berald is called Lion king 
at arms, who his fundry others under him. 
HERB S.) a common name to all plants, whoſe 
ſtalks or ſtems do not grow large, or united 
enough to bec me wood, and ſo die away. 
every year after their ſeed is become ripe 3 
of theſe, in ſome the root periſhes with the 
ſtem, as wheat, rye, barley, &c. and ſo are 
neceſſarily raiſed from the treſn ſeed every 
year'; and in others the roots laſt many years, 
as mint, fennel, &c. ſome keep their leaves 
all the yearround, and arecalled ever-greens, 
as the afarabaca, yellow violet, &c. others 
ſhed their leaves, and remain bare part of 
the year, as fern, coltsfoot, - &c, they »re 
further diſtinguiſhed into kitchen or ſalled 
berbs, and medicinal or phyfical berbs. 
HE'RBAGE (S.) all kinds of herbs whatever ; 
and in Law, it fgnifies the paſture or fruits 
of the earth, provided by nature for the 
food of cattle, | 


HERBAL (S.) a treatiſe or book that handles 
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3/when taken out, ' waſh them over 
a mixture of brandy and aqua fortis, 
. and lay them on freſh. paper to dry; when 


dry, ſmear or lick the backfides over with a | 


bruſh dipped in a diſſolution of gum dragon, 
to make them ſtick, ard fpread or lay them | 
in a paper book prepared for that: purpoſe, 
_ wherechey will lie faſt, and always lookfreſh. 
HE'RBALAST or HE'RBARIST (S.) one who 
is ſkilled in the ſhape, virtues and uſes of 
- herbs, ſometimes called a botaniſt. 
HERBI FEROUS (A.) that bears, brings forth, 
. or produces herbs. | 
HERCUILEAN (A.) fomething that pertains, 
relates, or belongs to Hercule, the reputed 


g — of Srrength/; any thing that requires || 


much labour, ſtrength, or e t6:por- 


* 
- form, 

HE'RCULESS. the ſon of Pupiter, by Ales 
menos, born at Thebes in Bæotia ; by the envy 
"lin he narrowly eſcaped deathz two fer- 
pents being (ſent to kill him in His cradle, he 
overcame and killed them, by ing the m 

to pieces. After having 

extraordinary things by the —— of 

Eiben, he — the twelve — 

works or exploits, 

_ emphatically called his labours. 1. He — 

came the lion of Nemæa whoſe ſkin he wore 

. continually - afterwards, for which reaſon 

s ſculptors, &c. commonly repreſent 
ſo dreſſed. - 2. He deſtroyed the bydra, 
or monſter with ſeven heads. + 3. He con 

.quered the Erymancbean boar. 4. He caught 

a hind with horns, and brazen hoofs, 

. in — — of Partbraia, after a year's 


He deſtroyed the Har pres, . 6. 
- He 2 — took their queen 5 


: 

A 

2 
T7? 


girdle, and obliged her to marry+ his friend 


10, He A 
. and carried away his lock. 11. He too 


the garden of 


. 


r | 


HER 


three heads, from hell; beſides. theſe, 
conquered the Centaurs, 5 — 
death betwixt his arms, LING —_— 
of the heavens to relieve Atlas, Cc. After 
his death, he was taken into the number of 
the gods, and married Hebe, the goddeſs of 
43 The ancients moralize this fable 
thus : By Hercules, they ſay the ſtrength of 
reaſon and philoſophy is meant, which ſub- 
dues and | conquers our irregular paſſions 
that his marriage intimates, that great — 
noble actions are always freſh and blooming 
in the memory of all, by being — ws 
in the hiſtories of their times, £0 the lateſt 
poſterity ; ſome would imagine, that all this 


N fabulous romance took its riſe ſrom the ex- 


. traordinary. profits and advantages of ſome 
Pheencian merchants, who traded and ſet- 
tled colonies in divers places; others ima» 
gine, that the whole is only an hype: bolical 
repreſentation of what Joſhua did for the 
children of Iſras ; in Aſtronomy, one of the 
northern conſtellations is called by this 
name, Which, according to Prolemy*s cata- 
logue, contains 29 ſtars, by Tyebe* $23, and 
in the Britannick gg. 

HERO (S. a great number of. eatable cattle of 
the lartzer ſort, as cows, oxeng bugks, &c. 
alſo of- wild beaſts, &c. , 

HERD (V.) to keep or join company with 
others of e. ſart or kind, whether beaſts 
or men. 

HE'RDSMAN (8) themanager, keeper, look- 

er aſter, and feeder of latte cattle, &c. 

HERE (Part. ) in this place, &c. 

HEREA'FTER (part.) for, or in the time to 
come, or after this preſent, times. 

HEREBY” (Part.) impowering, authorizing, 
e or commanding the doing avy 

ng 

HEREDI'TAMENTS (s.) ia L., are ſuch 
immoveable things as a man may have to 
himſelf, and his heirs, by way of 82822 
or which not being determined by will, 
naturally, and of courſe, deſcend to = 
and his next of blood, and fall not within 
the compaſs and direction of an executor 
and adminiſtrator. 

HERE'DIFARY (A.) any thing. that comes 

by- right of ſucceflion, or from our an- 
—— whether lands, cſfices, or diſtem- 
pers, & c 

HE'REFORD (s.) is not only the chief place 
in Herefordſhire, but alſo of all the counties 
welt of the Severn, being a city and abiſhop's 
ſee ; before: the late rebellion it was very 
weng me well fortified, and nd 6 churches; 
but during the ſiege two were demoliſhed and 
never ſince rehuilt; it is a large and populous 
city, but the houſes generally old, low and 
mean-z-the ſtreets are very dirty, lying low 
on the banks of the ye, Which almoſt ſur- 
rounds it, and which; as often as the ſreſhes 
ſwell it, incommodes the inhabitants; it is 


governed by a mayor, choſen. yearly pt 


Py 
\ 


ndon. 
. before the congae, | 
Wale, but now, | 


* 


RE 
citizens, who are called the clectiam, 
3 is ever aſter known for an alder- 
man, and clothed in ſcarlet, 14 aldermen, 4 
recorder, and ſundry common: council. men; 


ſour of the eldeſt aldet men are juſtices of the 


peace, graced with a ſ word. bearer, recorder; 
town-clerk, . and four ſerjeants with mace. 
It hath weekly three good markets, vl. 
' Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday ; this town 
arries on 2 great traffick for gloves, and 
ther leathern wares, but as this is but a 
poor bufineſ(s, the corporation dwindles, and 
the city is but thinly inhabited; though the 


: 


aſſizes, quarter and petty ſeſſiuns, and moſt || 
ick meetings, are held here ; it ſends two | 


members to parliament, and is 101 compu- 


ted, and 131 meaſured miles diſtant from | 


was reckoned a part of 
and for many ages paſt, one of the counties 


of Eng/and; this county boaſts, chat it 


exceeds in wood, wheat, wool, and water, 
to which they add various ſorts of the fruit 
called apples, from which is made excellent 
cyder in very great quantities; it is an inland 
county, bounded on the north by Worcefter- 
Hire and N on the eaſt with the Mal 
werne hills, which part it, from _ Glaucefler- 
Hire, on the ſouth with Monmyurbbire, and 
on the weſt it is parted from Zrechnockfbroe, 
by the Hattera! hills: The climate is very 
temperate and healthful, andthe ſoilexceeding 
fruitſul, by which means many of its in 
|habitavts live to a very great age, it being re- 
corded, that ſerjeant Heſties entertained king 
Fame: I. among other. diverfions, with a 
morice danced by ten aged people, the ſum 
of whoſe ages made more than a thouſand 
years: It ſends 8 members to. parliament, 
has $ market-towns, 176 pariſhes, 11 hun- 
dreds, about 15, oco houſes, and go, ooo 
inbabitancs, and is 102 miles in circumference 
being nearly circular. Formerly, as. thus 
county was a frontier between England and 
Malts, it was defended by 28 firong caſtles, 
to defend it from the Velſ invaſions, but they 
are now moſt of them demoliſhed. 

HERE'/SIARCH (S.) a fing: leader, inventor, 
chief or head of any hereſy. 

HE'RESY S.) this word properly fignifies only 
choice or liberty, and was formerly uſed to 


denote a particular ſect; but now, and ſor 
many ages paſt, it has been, and ſtill is 


taken in a bad ſenſe, and means ſome funda» 
mental error againſt religion, follow'd with 
obſtinacy, and a reſolute refuſal of con viction. 


HERETICAL (A.) any thing that is falſe or | 


contradictory to common or known truths. 
HE'RETICK (S.) one who holds, maintains, 
invents, br propagates known falfities or he- 
retical opinions in the Chriftian religion perti- 
naciouſſy, obſtinateſy, and wiltully, againſt 
all poſſible methods of conviction, 
HERETQFORE (Part,) in time paſt, 


% 


b 


HER 
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Part.] immediately, &c. 

EREWIITA (Part.) along or together with 
' another perſom or thing. - 2 
HERITAGE: (8. } an eftate, c. that comes 
to a perſon. by ſocceſſion or lot. 
HE'RLING--($,)- in Nerfo/t, is but x ſmall 
tom, but has weekly a good market: oa 
: Tueſday, chiefly for linen yarn and linen 
cloth; 75 computed, and 83 meaſured miles 
; diſtant from London. | 
HERMA'/PHRODITE-(S,) an idol of the 
' ancients, of both ſexes, compoſed of H 
or Mercury, and Afbrodite or Venus ; ; 
Us now, it means a perſon who has the di- 


: 
| which the phyficians and ſurgeons are very 
much diſagreed, ſome affirming and others 
| denying it poſſible ; the Botanifs and Fir. 
' call ſeveral plants and flowers by this name, 
and the Vietu afficm, there are many rep- 
| tiles of this kind, ſome of which, they af. 
firm, perform the office of both ſexes at 
once ; nay, others go ſo far, as to affirm, 
there are worms that my beget young up- 
HE'RMES.(S.) among the Ancients, was one 
ol the names of Mercury, or the god of elo- 
; quence; it is allo the name of a perſon, 
| commonly ſurnamed T7r:ſmeg:fu1, or Thrice 
Great, a famous Zgyprian philoſopher, ſup - 
| poſed. to live in the reign- of Ninus, after 
' Moſer; he was the firſt that began to leave 
| off aftrology, to admire the other wonders 
| of naturez he proved there was but ove 
; God, creator of all things; he divided the 
day into 12 hours, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
' firſt that divided the Zodiack into the preſent: 
42 fagns or portions, „ 
HERMETICAL. PHILOSOPHY - (s.) that 
which undertakes to ſolve, the ſeveral phæ- 
nomena of nature from the three chymical 
! - principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 
HERME'TICK ART or» SCIENCE (S.) 
| chymiſtry. | a 
HERME'TICK SEAL (S.) is the clofing 
neck of a glaſs bottle, by heating it to ſuch 
; a degree, that it is ready to melt, and then, 
with a pair of hot pincers, cloſing or twiſting 
it together. 
HERMIT (S.) a name given at the firſt to 
| thoſe that retired to deſart places, to avoid 
; perſecution, where they gave themſelves up 
to prayers, faſting, and meditation; they 
were alſo called anch:retsz they commonly 
_ lodged in dark caves, and their food was ſuch 
roots, & that nature beftowed freely with - 
out cukwe; from theſe came the monks, 
and almoſt all the forts of religious aſſemblies 
_ that live in monaſteries, &c. 
HE'RMIT AGE {(S.) the lodging or dwelling+ 
place of a hermit; and is ſometimes apphed 


to any place of retirement built in —_— . 


ec. for ſtudy, diverfion, &c. 
HERMI'TICAL (A.) like or belonging to a 
hermit, £24 + V ' 


: 


' HE RN 


tinguiſhing marks of both ſexes viſible, about 


l 
ö 
' 


HER 
HE'RMITORY (8. ) a chapel or place fet apart 


for prayers, belonging to an hermitage. 
HERN (S.) a large wild bird that flies very 
high, and lives moſtly upon fiſh, and in wa - 
try places, and is diſtinguiſhed by its beak 
"and long neck; there are { of 
them, called by different names, as bitterns, 
curle we, the ſtork, &c. they build their neſts 
in vaſt high trees, and are reported to be ſo 
hot in nature, that if their ordure falls on a 
tree, it loſes its verdure, and dies, 
HE'RNERY (S.) a common place where herns 
-reſort to rooſt, build, and breed. : 
HE'RNIA (S.) a rupture or ſwelling about the 
navel, and other places of the lower parts 
of the belly, and of which there are abun- 
dance of forts, that go by as many various 
names, a 
HE'RNIOUS (A.) burſten, ſubject or inclin- 


ing to burſtenneſo, . 

HE'RO (S.) a name formerly given to famous 
men, otherwiſe called demi-gods, becauſe 
the heathens believed, that their great ac- 
tions exalted them unto heaven after their 
death ; there were two ſorts of them, the 
one pretended to be only of mortal race, o- 
thers to be deſcended at leaft from 8 god or 
_poddeſe, in conjunction with one of the hu- 


man ſpecies 3 and now, any great and cou- 


perſon, general, &c. is called a bero, 
av is alſo the principal perſon in a play, 

HERO'DIANS (S.) a ſed among the Jus, 
who believed, that Herod was the Meffiah 
-promiſed by the prophets, becauſe the ſcep- 
ter was ſeparated from the tribe of Fudeb, 
when he came to the crown. $ 

HEROVICK (A.) fomething honourable and 
worthy, brave and couragious, like the ac- 
tions, or worthy of an hero, | 

Hereick Poem, one that treats of great 
and worthy actions, and is ſometimes call. 
ed an epick poem; it is commonly divided 
into fix parts, viz. the fable, the action, 
the narration, the characters, the machines, 
the thoughts and expreffions ; and in Eng- 
, it conſiſts of lines that have in general 
ten ſyllables, whether in rhime or blank 

- verſe, - Milton's Paradiſe L, the Cam- 
ion, Te, 

HEROIN (S.) a famous woman that has done 

or now does ſomething very great, noble, or 
remarkable. | 

HEROISM (S.) the actions, behaviour, and 

principles of an hero or heroin. | 

HE'RON (S.) a large water. fowl. 

HERPES (S.) a ſpreading, inflammatory dif. 
eaſe, commonly called the ſhingles, con - 
fiſting of a very great number of corrofive, 
purulent puftles, that teaze the patient with 

- a continual itching, and heated uneafineſs ; 
as there are various degrees of infection, ſo 
it goes by various names, 

HE'RRINGS (S.) the name of a very good, 
ſmall, eating fiſh, caught in the Britiſp ſeas, 
in great quantities, which both ourſelves and | 

*, * 


HET 


che Dutch make a very great traffick in, add 


profit of, both by eating them at home, and 
exporting them abroad; they are eaten both 
freſh, or juſt as they are caught, and alſo 
falted, dried, and pickled. 


HERSE (S.) a covered carriage for dead bo- 


dies; alſo an offenfive warlike engine in the 
| ſhape of an hwrow full of ſharp iron ſpikes, 
which the aſſailed throw in the way of the 
aſſailants, to hinder both horſe and foot 
purſuing them, by throwing them down 
with the prints upwards. | 
HE'SITANCY or HESITA/TION (s.) an 
undeterminedneſs, upon the account of the 
uncertainty of the thing; alſo a ſtammering 
or faultering in the — of a perſon, either 
through ſome ſettled natural imperfe ction in 
the organs of ſpeech, or by reaſon of ſome 
ſudden ſurprize. F 
HESITATE (V.) to doubt, ſuſpect, or be 
uncertain, what to ſay or do, to be irreſo- 
_ alſo to ſtammer or faulter in one's 


peech, 
HE'SPER (S.) in „ the flar called 
alſo Veſper, Pb. ſobor, Lucifer, the morning 
and ſometimes the evening · ſtar; ſome at- 
firm this ſtar took its name from Heſper, the 
brother of Atlas, who is reported to have 
ſtaid fo long upon mount Atlas, contem- 
plating the ſtars, that he was changed into 
this called by his name, A 
HESPE'RIDES (S.) the three daughters of 
Heſper, the brother of Atlas, called Egle, 
Avetbuſa, and Heſperaretbuſa ; abundance of 
fables are reported of them, as the having 
and keeping gardens that produced golden 
apples, guarded by a dragon at the entrance 
of it ; others, that they had ſheep with 
golden fleeces, &. g | 
HE'TEROCLITE (s.) a term in Grammar, 
that fignifies an irregular or anomalous word, 
which either in the declenſion, conjugation, 
or regimen, deviates from the common rule 
of grammar, and is particularly applied to 
nouns, which vary caſes, numbers, &c. hav- 
ing fewer or more than ordinary, and theſe, 
according as they are circumſtanced, are 
called aptotes, diptotes, monoptotes, &c. 
HE"TERODOX (A.) ſome opinions contrary 
to the eftabliſhed and true faith generally re- 
ceived in the church ; but this word is very 
often applied by different parties to different 
things, each accuſing the other of hetero- 
doxy, when perhaps they are both ſo. 


(S.) the contradiftiouſneſs of a perſon's or 


truths, eſpecially in matters of religion. 
HETEROGE'NEAL or HETEROGE/NEOUS 
(A.) of a differing or diſagreeing quality, 
kind, or nature. 
HETEROGE”NEOUSNESS (S.) the contra- 
riety or difference between diſagreeing per- 
ſons or things, +< . 


HETERO'SCII ($.) a Geographical term, 
| + commonly 


HE'TERODOXY or HE”TERODOXNESS - 
nation's opinions from known, eſtabl.ſhed 
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gants, and thereby occaſion the jaws to by 


 HIA 
applicd to thoſe inhabitants of the 
worth, whoſe ſhadow at noon is always pro- 
jected the ſame way, as that of the inhabi 
tants of the temperate zone does. 
HEW V.) to cut or divide ſtones or timber 
with iron infirument or tools. 
HEW or HUE (8) hs colour of 
of any perſon or thing. 
WER S.) one whoſe bufineſs or empl 
ment is to cut ones or timber fit for all pſes. 
HE'XACHORD (s.) a term in Aged, for 
the imperſe& chord, which we now call a 


* 


HIE 


more ſpread, and the ſound to be very harſh, 
HIBE'RNIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the nation called [rel-nd, as the people, lan- 
guage, cuſtoms, produce, &c, 
HIYCCOUGH or HIUCKU? S.] a trouble. 
ſome diſorder of the breaſt, ariſing ſrequent- 
ly from too freely drinking large quantities 
of liquor, 
HICK 8.) a filly, ignorant berſon, that may 
cafily be impoſed on and cheated, 
HVCKLING (S.) a market town 1n Norfolk, 
101 computed, and 120 meaſured miles dif. 


Gxth, | 8 

HEXAE'DRON (S.) in Geometry, is one © 
the regular bodies, having ſix fides, vulgarly 
called a cube. 

HE/XAGON ($.) in Geometry, is a figure © 
fix fides ard as many angles, and when the 
fides are equal, it is called a regular bexa- 
gon 3 in Forefcation, it is a fortreſs with fix 

ons. 

HEXA'GONAL (S.) ſomething that has 
fides and angles. 

XA'/'MERON (S.) a treatiſe or 
upon the ſix days work of creation, 

HEXA'METER (A.) Latin verſes that have 
fix feet. 

HEX APE'TALOUS (A.) ſuch flowers as have 
fix leaves. 

HE'XAPLA (S.) a book containing the H- 
brew text of the bible, written in Hebrew 
and Greek characters, with the tranſlations of 
the Septuagint, Aquila, Tbeadotton, and Syn- 
machus, in fix ſeveral columns; there was 
added to it a fifth tranſlation found at er- 
cho without the author's name, and a fixth, 


called N:r-politan, becauſe found at Niropolts. 
Origen jo ned to it a tranſlation of the Pſalms, | 
and &]1 the book retained the name of Hr 
pla, becauiſe the th and 6th tranſlations were 
only of certain books: of the bible, and fo 
the ſame work of O / igen had but fix columns 
in many places, e ght in ſome, and nine un 
the Pſalms. Others think the two columns 
of the Hebrew text were not reckoned, 
When the edition contained only the trat ſl - 
tion of the LXX, Aquila, Tbeodotion, and 
Sammaches, it was called Tetrapla, and Oc. 
tale to all the eight. | 

HEXA'STICK (S.) a verſe, ftanza, or ſhort 
poem, confiſting of fix verſes, 

HE'XHAM (S.) in Northumberland, formerly 
of great fame and beauty, and the ground 
for a confiderable diſtance round it, ws call 
ed Hexbamphire; it is at preſent a good bai 
liwick town, on the river Tyne ; a Ittle 
above this town ſouth and north Tyne meet, 
and with a full ſtre am in one channel e p- 
ties itſelf into the ſea ; its market is weekly 

on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 21 
computed, and 276 meaſured miles, 

HIA'TUS 8.) an opening; chaſm, or gap; 
and this is commonly applied to thoſe verſes, 


tant from London, 

HIDE (S.) the ſkin of any animal, bot mote 
particularly applied to thoſe of large cattle. 

HIDE (V.) to cover, or put a perſob or th ng 
in a private, obſcure, or dark place, ſo as it 
may be very difficult for another to find it ; 
in the Scripture. Language, it often fignifies 
to defend or protect againſt the injurious aſ- 
ſaults of our enemies; alſo to withfraw or 
abſcond from one's uſual habication tor debt, 
or what is commonly called breaking in a 
ſhop. keeper. 

HI'DE-BOUND (A.) in Farriery, a diftemper 
that cauſes the {kin to flick fo cloſe to or 
upon the bones, that it cannot be looſened 
by the hand ; in Huſbandry, when the bark 
of a tree is not ſappy enough, but clings too 
cloiely to the main body or wood of the 
tree; and when applied to Men, it means 
narrow ſoul d, covetous, ſtingy, or niggardly. 

HIDE OF LAND (S.) fo much as can be cul- 
tivated or ploughed hy one plough. 

HUVDEQOUS (A.) frightful, terrible, amazing, 
or diſagreeable to look at, or hear of. 

HIERA/RCHICAL (A.) of or belonging to 
h herarchy or hoiy government, 

HVERARCHY (S.) ſacred, divine, or holy 
government or order; when confidered of 
unembodied beings. it is apphed to the an- 
gels, which Dimyſfius divides into three or- 
ders or claſſes, each ſubdivided into three. 
others ; the firſt contains the three quires of 
ſeraphims, cherubims, and thrones ; the ſe- 
cond, the dominions, powers, and prifci- 
palities ; the third the virtues, arch angels, 
and angels; and when applied to Mes, it 
ſtien tes the dignities and diſtaQions in the 
church government. 

HIEROGLY'PHICK or HIEROGLY'PHI- 
CAL (A) ſymbolical, or repreſenting any 
thing by pictures, that is ſuppoſed not fit or 
proper to be ſpoke in words. 

HIEROGLY'PHICKS (S.) certain images of 
figures wh ch, tor the greater veneration, the 

ancien called lacred, much uſed, eſpecially 
by the Egyptiam, to expreſs the principal doc- 
trines of their divinity, and other moral nd 
political ſciences, which were repreſented oh 
ſtones, obeliſks, or pyramid ; they werein= 
vented by the prieſts, and of courſe 

were the only expoſitors of them, which 

only got them great ſums, but alſo great 


where the words end and begin with conſo- | 
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z this being eſteemed a con 
ift not the whole of their learning. 
-HHIERO/GRAPHER (S.) a writer or compo- 
ſer of holy or ſacred writings, 
.HIERO'GRAPHY (S.) ſacred or holy wri. 


. tings. 

: HIERO'SCOPY (S.) a divination or propheſy. 
ing, from obſerving, Viewing, and conſider- 
ing the ſeveral circumſtances of the victim, 
that occurred during the courſe of the ſa- 

N crifice. 

HIGH (A.) tall, lofty ; alſo the dignity or au- 

a thority of a prince or chief magiſtrate, &c. 
HV GHAM FE'RRIS or FE'RRERS (S.) in 
_ Northamptonſhire, an ancient borough and 
town corporate, pleaſantly ſeated upon a ri- 
fing ground on the banks of the river Nyne ; 


. 


it is ſmall, but clean, dry, and healthful ; | 


governed by a mayor, 7 aldermen, 13 capi- 
tal burgeſſes, . Se. has a good 
market weekly on Saturday, and ſends one 
member to parliament ; diſtant from Londen 
51 computed, and 60 meaſured miles. 
BI'GHNESS (S.) the diſtance from the ground 
to the top of a thing, whether a man, tree, 
horſe, &c. alſo the appellation given to 
princes, 
HIGH-PLACES (S.) certain mountains or 
, elevated places, where the heathens and 
Jews worſhipped idols, and committed all 
manner of diſorderly impurities ; in the ear - 
liet antiquity the heathens were ſo far trom 
having any temples for religious worſhip, 
that they did not think it lawful to build 
'them ; for looking upon the ſun as the ſu- 
pream deity, they thought it improper to 
confine him to the narrow compaſs of a 
houſe, it being common for them to ſay, The 
whole World is the Sun's Temple; and when 
they firſt began building of temples, they uſed 
to have the tops or roofs open, and uſed to 
plant trees to render the place more ſolemn, 
Pleaſant, and entertaining for the worſhip- 
peis of the ſeveral deities in the places ſepa- 
. rated or conſecrated for this purpoſe, which 
the Iſraelites imitated fo far, as to have a col- 
lege of prieſts ſettled, called the prophets of 
the grove, who, 1 Vg xviii. 19. are ſaid 
to be 400; they had likewiſe groves or b:gb. 
places to particular idols, as appears, 2 Chron, 
XV, 16. where they committed all manner of 


_ _« _ abiminations in groves, caves, and tents ſet 


apart for proftitution and impurity, 
HIUGHWORTH (S.) in Wilrfeire, fo called 
Corner of the county north, has a good mar- 
- ket weekly on Wedneſday, for cattle, as 
© well as proviſions ; diſtant from Londen 60 
_ . computed, and 69 meaſured miles, 
BUIGLER (S.) one who. buys fowls, butter, 
* the country, and brings them to town 
to (ell, 
- HILA/RIA (S.) certain feaſts, rejoicings, or 
; - merriments celebrated on the 25th of March. 
by the Greeks and Rm, to the mother of 


from-its fituation on an hill in the fartheſt | 


HIP 
the gods, in which any man had the liberty 
to take what mark of dignity he pleaſed to 
himſelf. 

HILL (S.) a rifing ground, ſometimes, when 
it is very large, called a mountain, and when 
but ſmall, a hillock, | n 

HY'LLOCK (S.) a (mall hill, or little piece of 

| _ rifing ground, 

HUFLLOCKY (A.) ground that is very irregu - 
lar, or full of ſmall hills and dales. 

HILT (S.) the handle of a ſword, or that part 
into which the blade is faſtened, and which 
is held in the hand of the uſer. 

HIM (S.) a variation of the word be, and uſod 

when an abſent man is ſpoken of; as I will 

tell Zim of it, I will aſk bm about it, &c, 

IN (S.) a Hebrew meafure which was half of 

a ſeah, and the fixth part of a bath; it con- 

tains a Roman modius or buſhel, and weighed 

160 ounces or 10 pounds averdupoiſe weight, 
which in our meafure is equal to one gallon 

| and two points; in their ſacrifices Joſepbur 
ſays they offered half an bin of oil with an 
ox, with a ram the third part of an bis, and 
with a lamb the fourth part. 

HIND (S.) a doe of the third year; alſo aſer- 
vant in huſbandry affairs. 

Hind Calf, a hart,of the firſt year, 

HI'NDER (V.) to ſtop, delay, prevent, or diſ- 

appoint a perſon in or from doing or per- 


q 
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forming what he defired or intended. 

HI'NDERMOST or HI/NDMOST (A.) the 
laſt or furtheſt off, he that brings up the 
rear. 

HI'NDON (S.) in #;kpire, a ſmall borough- 
town that ſends two members to parliament, 
and whoſe market is weekly on Thurſda; 
diſtant from London 80 computed, and go 
meaſured miles. 

HI'NDRANCE (S.) a ſtop, delay, diſappoint- 
ment, impediment, &c. 

HINGE (S.) a curious and uſeſul inſtrument 
in ſmithery, made in divers forms, and for 

various uſes, but more particularly for doors 
to open and ſhut eafily. 

HINGE (V.) to fix or faſten upon ſome one 
thing, matter or perſon, to lay the whole 
burden or ſtreſs of any thing upon. 

HI'NGHAM (S.) a town in Norfolk, whoſe 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
London do computed, and 93 meaſured miles, 

HINKLEY (S.) a ſmall town in Leiceſler ſburo, 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday ; it 
ſtands pleaſantly on an hi, and has a very 
fair and large church, with a great ſtone 
ſpire ſteeple, furniſhed with a very tuneable 
ring and chime of bells; diſtant from Loxdou 
79 computed, and 91 meaſured miles. 

HINT (V.) to point out or mention ſome of 
the chief heads of a matter or ſubject. 

HINT (S.) an item, a ſhort or private notice 
of a thing. 

Hl or HPO (S.) a diſorder of the body, 

ariting from flatulent and pungent humours 

in the ſpleenor iweet-bread, . 

1 
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dr the nervous aud membranous parts, and 

' cauſes the party to be humourſome, whim- 

ical and melancholy. | 

- HIPPOCENTAURS (s.) » fort of monſters 

chat the poets and painters have repreſented 
to be half men, and half horſes ; ſeversl 

- "authors mention theſe creatures as really ha- 

-  -ving a being, whereas the whole fable means 

no more than that the Theſſalians, who 


dwelt near mount Pelion,” being the firſt who | 


backed and managed horſes, and by that 

means ſeemed to their ignorant neighbours 

to de able to do more than others could do, 
both as to ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, were report- 
| ed to be the above- mentioned creatures. 

+ HVPPOCRAS (S.) an artificial wine, com- 
| poſed of claret or white-wine well impreg- 
; + "nated with ſpices, and then ſtrained through 
a flannel bag, 

4 - HIPPO'CRATES'S SLEEVE (S.) in Phar- 

| mac, is a thick woollen bag, made of a 

ſquare piece of flannel, the oppoſite corners 

d ol which are ſewed or joined together ſo as 

to make it triangular, uſed for ſtraining ſy- 

rups and decoctions to clarify them. 

4 - HI'PPODROME (S.) among tbe Ancients, was 

the liſt or place where they performed their 

; - - horſe-races, and other exerciſes, 

n HIPPO'/MACY (S.) a fighting, tilting, juſt- 

ing, or exercifing arms on horſeback. 

- HIPPO'MANES (S.) a black fleſhy kernel that 

un bted in the forehead ofa yourg colt, which 

1 | the mare bites off as ſoon as ſhe has foaled ; 

- alſo a ſort of poiſon famous among the An 
* - cients, as belog uſed for a principal ingredi- 
5 ent in love potions, philters, or charms ; 
ö aliſo the thorn-apple, or a ſort of heib that 
0 makes horſes mad if eaten by them. 

HIPPOPO'TAMUS (S.) an amphibious crea- 
to ture that lives both on land and in the wa- 
ter, a river-horſe. : 

- HV/PPUS (S.) a diſorder of the eyes, that oc. 
cafions them continually to ſhake and trem- 
ble, and thereby renders objects always fluc- 

. tuating. 

+ HIPS (S.) the largeſt or uppermoſt parts of the 
thighs ; alſo the berries or fruits of the large 
bramble z- alſo the timbers that are in the 

corners of a roof. 

HIP-SHOT (A.) ſpoken of à horſe that by 
hard- rid ng, training in drawing, &c. has 

'  wrung or ſprained his haunches, ſo that the 
ligaments that keep the hip bones in their 

due places are relaxed. 

HIRCULA*TION (S.) with Gardeners, is 
when the vines run out into branches and 
wood, and bear no fruit. 


the ear, or outward auricle that is next the 

-- temples 3 in Allronemy, it is the fixed ar, 
called alſo capella; and ſometimes it tignifies 

a a comet encompaſſed with a mane or ſhag, 

. 45 though it were hairy. 

HIRE S.) the pay, reward, wages, ptice, va- 

lue, or charge of a thing bor:owed or hired, 


IIe 


Hf RCUs (S.) in Anatomy, is the eminence of |. 


HE 


HIRE (V.) to borrow, or agree to pay for the 
uſe of a perſon or thing a certain price or 
reward, 5 

HIRELING (S.) a perion or creature that 
works for wages. 

HIS (A.) belonging, pertaining, or relating to 

ſomething of another perſun's property, 
as, bis bonſe, his book, Cc. 

HISS (V.) to make a noiſe like 2 ſerpent, and 
when done by a human creature, is a maik 
of the higheſt ſcorn and contempt. + 

HI'SSING S.) the noiſe or crying of a ſer- 

pent; alſo the method of ſhewing our diſlike 
to a play, perſon, &c, 

HISTO'RIAN (S.) one who writes or fludies 
the annals, relations, or accounts of people, 
places or things both paſt and preſent. 

HISTO'RICAL (A.) giving an account of the 
ſeveral ſteps in a proceeding or action done 
and paſt. 

HIS TORIOGRAPHER (S) a. writer, or 
compoſer of a hiſtory, 

HUVSTORY (S.) a regular count of the ſe- 
' veral tranſactions and conditions of a ſtate, 
king, private perſon, or other thing, as 
they riſe, or are dependent upon one an- 
other ; and as it may be applied, goes by 
ſeveral names or diſtinctions z 2s natural h, 
tory is à deſcription of the productions of 
nature, whether celeſtial, as the planets, 
ſtars, comets, affections of the air, climate, 
c. or terreſtrial, as animals, vegetables, 
rivers, mines, &c, and civil biflory, is that 
of the people, governments, &. 

HISTORY PAINTING (S.] is repreſenting 
any memorable action, by a proper number 
of figures ſo diſpoſed, that one may read 
the affe ctions, paſſions, and inclinations of 
the principal perſons in their countenances. 

HIT (V.) to ſtrike a perſon a blow; alſo to 


thing or purpoſe, 


thing with a hook, or rope ; alſo to ſtrike 
one ankle or leg againſt another as we walk 
alſo to wriggle or be uneaſy, to go along 
with an ill. will. 

HI/TCHING (s.) in Hertfordfire, near the 
great wood called Hitch-Woed, hath a good 
corn-market weekly on Tueſday ; is go- 
verned by a bailiff and four conſtables; diſ- 


ſared miles. 8 

HITHE (S.) an old word for a port, wharf, 
pines tor goods, as Nueenbithe in 

don, 

HITHE or HY THE. (S.) in Kent, one of the 
Cinque- ports, but the port is now ſpoiled 
by the ſea's wafhing in the ſand; it is a 
corporation under the name of the mayor, 
Jjurats, and commonalty of Hy:be ; it ſends 
two members to parliament, and its mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 


London 49 computed, and 69 meaſured 


miles. £ © - 
B b 3 HUTHER 


ſucceed in, fit, or be well- adapted for a 
HITCH (V.) to catch hold of, or faſten any 


tant from London 30 computed, and 35 mea- 


K 
4 
| 
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place. 
HI'THERMOST (A.) that thing or perſon 
P hich is the next or neareſt to a perion or 


 HVTTITES (s.) a certain people, the deſcen- 


| HO'ARSENESS (S.) the roughneſs and unplea» 
-  Cſantneſsof ſound 


| HOB{S.) the contraction of 2 man's "a. 


* 
1 


O'BBLER (s.) one who walks, ſpeaks, ot 


HOB 
HI"THER (Part.) here, to, or in this or chat 


place. 
HU IYHERTO (part.) until this time. 
HYTHERWARD (Part.) this way or to- 
waids this place where I now am. 


dants of Herb, who dwelt fouthwird of the 
tribe of Judab. | 

HIVE (S.) a ſmall convenient houſe or lodging 
for bees to (warm, and make their wax, ho- 
ney, &c. in. | 

Hi'VITES (s.) 2 people deſcended from Hæ. 
vu, the ſon of Canaan ; they dwelt at firſt 
in the land of the Caphrborims or Philiflines ; 
and afterwards on both ſides Jordan, but | 
principally at the ſoot of mount Hermon. 

HO (Part.) ſo ho, ftop, ſtay, come hither, c. 

HOAN (S.) a curious ſort of ſtone, by ſome 
ſaid to be wood petrified, uſed to ſet razors, 
penknives, lances, &c. on. | 

HOARD (v.) to lay up money, &c. privately. 

HOARD (S.) a ftock of goods, money, &c. 
laid up againſt a time of need; alſo a place 
boarded in before houſes that are building in 
publick ſtreets tor the workmen to put bricks, 
timber, mortar, &c, for their work, 

HO'AR-FROST (S.) the meteor in nature 
that appears upon the ground in winter- 
mornings, when the ſharpneſs of the air 
has congealed the dews that fall in the night, 

5 re embling hail, 

HO'AKINESS (S.) the whiteneſs and hail-like 
icyneſs that is upon the ground in a froſty 
morning; alſo the mouldineſs of any place 
or thing, occafioned by dampneſs ; alſo the 
whiteneſs of old mens heads of hair thro* age. 

HOARSE (A.) of a rough voice, like a psrſon 
that has caught cold. 


n a human voice, occafion- 
ed by cold, or too much calling, finging or 
ſpes king · | 


properly called Robert, and familiarly Robin; 
alſo a plain, country, untaught fellow, or 
clown ; alfo the back of a chimney, and the 
nanie of a ſmall piece of wood in a cylin- 
drical form, uſed by boys to ſet up on end to 
put half-pence on to chuck or pitch at with 
another half. penny, or piece made on pur- 


HOG 


any invaſion towards the ſes · fide ; alſo the 


name of a hawk, | 

HO'BBY (S.) a ſmall mare, or little horſe, 
gas Groom. - 5 in their 'artgics ; 
alſo a bird of prey of the hawk-kind'y alſo 
an awkward country girl or lad. 0.3 

HOB-GO'BLIN (S.) an imaginary, frightful 
being, invented by timorous folks to fright 
themſelves and others, and now uſed 
nurſes to quiet. peeviſh children. 


| HO'BIT (S.) a ſmall ſort of mortar, uſed to 


annoy an enemy at a diftance with ſmall 
—— 3 alſo a play or game among boys ſo 
called, | | 

HOCK (S.) the leffer or bony end of a gam- 
mon of v4con ; alſo the name of very ſtrang 
beer, old wine, &. 

HOCK or HO/CKLE (V.) to cut the joints or 
leaders of any creature near the hough, 

HO'CR-FIDE (S.) the time our anceſtors ſet 
apart for the annual commemoratian of their 
deliverance from the tyranny of the Danes, 
which was effected by an unanimous riſing 
upon them, and oying them in one 
night after having been ards of 20 
years under this oppreffion, which time 


was celebrated by the common people, with 


ſuch like (ports as are-now uſed on Sbrove· 
HO'CUS POCUS (S.) the art of juggling or 
legerdemiin, whether it be done by ſleight 


of hand, or deceiving a perſon's judgment 


by fallacious arguments. 

HOD (S.) an inſtrument uſed to carry bricks 
and mortar in, ap ladders, &c. to build or 
repair houſes, &. with, . ; 

HO/DDY (A.) hearty, firong, healthy, in 
good diſpoſition or condition of body. 

HODGE-PODGE (S.) a confuſed mixture and 
jumble of ſeveral forts of things or matters 
together, without any regularity or order, 

HO'DMAN (S.) a Univerfiry term for a young 
ſcholar juſt admitted from i ſchool 
into Chi Church College in Oxford 3, allo 2 
labourer that carries bricks and mortar for 
hricklayers,. maſons, &. to build or repair 
houſes with. 

HO/DSDON (S.) in Herrfordfpire, a great tho - 
rough · fare town, with a good market week- 
ly on Th y y diftant from London 17 
computed, di meaſured miles. | 

HOE (S.) ar» imſtroment uſed by huſbandmen 
to cut up weeds, &c. with. | 


poſe, in order to ſtrike down the bob, and by [HOE (V.) to trim, dreſs, prune, &c. p 


that means throw down the half. pence, all 
that comes up heads is the pitcher's, and | 
the others o womans, are put up again, &c, 
HO'BBLE (V.) to walk as if a perion was 
lame; to do a thing by fits or irregularly, | 


does any thing in a lame or imperfect man. 
ner; alſo certain perfons, who by our old 
euſtoms held lands by the tenure of being 


in a garden or field, with an inftrument call- 


ed a boe, 

HOG (S.) the name for a male. ſwine or boar ; 
alſo an appellative given to a covetous, nig- 
gardly, ungenerous perſon, or one that hves 
in a naſty, mean, dirty manner, wien his a- 
bility or wealth is ſufficient to do otherwiſe. 

HO'GAN' MOGAN. (S.) the title of the 
ſtates. general of the United Provinces, com- 


" pbliged to keep ſmall, light horſes,” to this | monly called Holland, fignifying high and 


4% called bobbics, to tide on, and certify | 


HO'GGI5H- 


HOL 
' HOGOISHNESS (s.) of a eli, "ſelfiſh, | 


y. covetous, nafty ton, 

HO'G GRUBBER ($.) a covetous, raking, | 
ſcraping, niggardly fellow. : 
RHO'GMAGQOG- HILLS (S.) a ridge of hills 
'fo called, which lie four miles ſouth-eaſt of 


© Combridgez on the ſummits of them is a 
| | ed with 


g 
favour, or reliſh of ſpices ; alfo a ſtink or 
offenfive ſmell. 

HO'GSHEAD (s.) the name of a caſk that 
"Holds oy gallons. I 
HOUDEN (s.) a romping, unmannerly girl, 
full of wantonneſs and play. 
HOISE or HOIST (V.) to pull, draw, or lift 
any dead weight up by main ſtrength, whe- 
ther it be by pullies, cranes, &c. 
HO'KE DAY, HO'CK-DAY, or HO'CK- 
TUESDAY (8) a very memorable time 
with our anceftors, even ſo far as to be a kind 
of epocha or period to date their leaſes and 
other writings from, or make them payable 
then; it was the ſecond Tueſday after Eofter, 
celebrated with publick rejoicings and ſports, 
in commemoration of the ſlaughter of great 
numbers of the Danes on that day, the ex- 
pulfion of the reſt out of the kingdom, and 
the entire freeing Faglord from their oppreſ 
fon, which hs about the 1000, 
HO/LBECHE or HO'LBEECH (S.) in Lin- 
colnſhire, à (mall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on ay ; diftant from London 
$4 computed, and 98 meaſured miles. 
HOLD (.) a faſtneſs, or firong place to re- 
| tire into, called in the B, ſtrong bold:, 
commonly made on hills and mountainous 
aces ; alſo a cover or ſhelter for deer ; and 

a Sbip, it is that part which is between 
the keelſon and the Jower- deck, where the 
goods of merchant ſhips, and the ſtores of 
ſhips of war are put. 

HOLD (V.) to have, keep, ftop, or retain 
any perſon cr thing. 

Hold „F, is when the cable is heaved or 
hoiſſed at the capſtan, and being very ſtiff 
and geit, or elſe having lain in a flimy or 
oczy ground, it ſurges, and ſlips back, they 

| bold and keep the rings of cordage in their 
places upon the capftan. whelps, by their 
hand rippers, or otherwiſe; alſo to go aſide 
with a cart, coach, &c. or make way for 
another to come along or by. 

HOLDSWO'RTHY or HO'ULSWORTH s.) 
in Devonſhire, a little town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London! 
168 computed, and 194 meaſored miles. 

HOLE (S.) a cavity, rent, or cut in any place 
or thing. 

HO'LINESS (S.) purity, innocency, ſanctity, 
facredneſs. | 

HO'LLAND (S.) the name of the chief of the 
United Provinces, with the title of Dae, 


and upon that account people 


HOL 

in common call 
the whole ſeven by this name ; ſuppoſed to 
take its name from two Teuronick words, Ho! 
and Land, that is, hollow ground, becauſe of 
the mulitude of rabbit hc les in ſeveral places; 
it is a peninſula, having the ſea on the weſt, 
the eaſt, and the north, and the river M:»/e, 
Brabant, and Bſhoprick of Utrerbr on the 
ſouth ; formerly called Batavia; the ſoil is ſo 
ſoft and mooriſh, that it cannot be ploughed ; 
in many places there are nothing but mea- 
dows, which are preſerved from the ſea by 
ſtrong banks that are continually kept in re- 
pair; the beſt part of no th Holland has be-n 
taken out of the ſea;, the air is rather hot 
than cold; it-contains 29 walled towns, and 
many that were ſo formerly, Which are not 
ſo now, but ſtill retain their ancient privi- 
leges, befides 400 villages ; the Dutch are ni» 
turally of gocd humour, laborious, cunning 
politicians, defirous of riches, and ready to 
undergo any difficulties for gain or liberty ; 
they are grown very rich, and have many 
learned men among them, which the univer- 
fity of Leden breeds them; they have abun» 
dance of manufaQures, eſpecially lnen and 
woollen cloth ; their trade of butter, nulk, 
cheeſe and ſaltfiſh is great, but that of her- 
rings moſt conſiderable ; ther general way 
of living is fruga), private families buy an ox, 
or half an one about Nowember, according to 
their number of mouths, which they ſale 
and dry in their chimnies for ſummer, ard 
then eat it with butter and vinegar; in wine 
ter they boil a piece of beef every Sunday, 
which ſerves the whole weck with fiſh, milk, 
and all kinds of garden-ſtuffs ; all theſe things 
pay taxes or exciſe ; and it is obſerved, that 
there is not a cow of nine years old, fold for 
20 crowns, but what has already paid 21 
crowns exc ſe, and that every Giſh of meat 


| pays the exci'e above 20 times before it comes 


to table; yet though they are ſuppaſed to pay 
more taxes than any people, nore live more 
happily, which proceeds from their trading, 
ſobriety, and lahourious genius; formerly only 
fx towns in this province tent depuries to the 
ſtates ; but Him I. prince of Orange, in- 
ctesſed the number to 18, which « now 
enjoys; the nobles all together have but one 
vote, and ſend 12 deputies out of their body 
to the ſtates of the province ; but notwith- 
flarding they are ve-y confiderable in the 
government, becauſe entruſted with the beſt 
places, civil and mil:tary, and the church- 
revenues all ſe.zed on by the ſtate upon 
change of rel gion; they have alſo the firſt 
vote in the aſſembly of the ſtates, and power 
to name a counſellor in the two great courts 
of judica'ure. The penſioner of Holland, who 
is a learned man in the laws and cuſtoms of 
the country, and able to make ſpeeches upon 
pubhck occafions, fits next ro the deputies in 
al! ehe afſemblies of the province; he pro- 
pc ſes the affairs, receives advices, and puts 

8p 3 the 


Hoo - 


tze refolutions taken into a method z the de 
puties of the towns are choſen out of the 
magiſtrates and ſenators, their number is un · 
certain, acco ding to the cuſtoms and plea- 
- fures of the towns, becauſe each town has 
but one vote, though the deputies may be 8, 

10, or 12, Kc. Theſe are ſeveral places cal- 
led New- Holland; there is alſo a divifion of 
Linevinſbire in England called Holland. Sr 
Willeam Temple ſums up their character, and 
ſays, it is a country Where the earth is better 
than the air, and profit more in requeſt than 
honour, where there is more ſenſe than wit, 
more good. nature than. good- humour, and 
more wezlth than pleaſure, where a man 
would rather chuſe to travel than to live, 
ond will find more things to obſerve than 

» defire, ard more perſons to eſteem than love. 

HO'LLAND (S.) a curious ſort of linen, prin- 

cCipally the manufacture of the province of 
Helland, Friefland, Ce. whence it is named; 
the principal mart or ſtaple of this cloth is 

- Heaerlem, whither it is ſent from moſt other 

places as ſoon as wove, to be whitened, &Cc. 

it is wove of various widths and fineneſſes, 
according to the purpoſe intended for ; that 
tor ſhirting, commonly called gulix Holland. 
a yard wide ; that for ſheeting and aprors, 

Wider; the Frieſlaad Holland is eſteemed 
the ſtrongeſt and beſt of any others, being 
never callendered nor whitened with pap, 
like the others, but imported juſt as it come: 
from the whitſter, and is a yard, quarter 
and half wide. 

HO'LLOW (A.) any thing that has an empty 
ſpace or cavity in the inſide, any thing that 
is not ſolid ; and ſometimes ſpoken of a de- 
ceitful, treacherous perſon. | 

HO'LLOWNESS (S.) the vacuity or empti- 

. neſs of any thing; alſo deceitfulneſs, trea- 


chery, c. 
HOLME or A'BBY-HOLME (S.) in Cum. | * 


- | berland, has a ſmall market weekly on Sa- 
- turday ; diftant from London 231 computed, 
and 295 meaſured miles. 
HO'LOCAUST (S.) the ſame with burnt- 
offering, in the Fewiſb-Church, was a ſa- 
crifice, which was all burnt upon the altar, 
and of this kind was the daily ſacrifice ; this 
was done by. way of acknowledgment, that 
the perſon offering and all that belonged to 
him were the effect of the divine bounty; 
the holocau was to be a bullock without 
blemiſh ; it was brought to the tabernacle cf 
the congregation, with the hands of him that 
offered it, upon its head ; then the Levite, 
- killed it, ſprinkled the blood of it upon the 
altar, and flaying it, cut it in pieces, after 
- which it was laid upon the altar, and burnt 
- by the prieſt, for a ſweet-ſme'ling ſawour 
 wnto the Lord; there was a l. ation of wine 
added to the burnt offering, ard wh le the 
victim was burving, the muſick played, and 
the prieſts made a prayer to God to accept 
the ſacrifice ; aſter building he temple, there 


HOL 


were every day two lambs offered for-a he» 


lecaufl or burnt: offering, one in the motn- 


ing before, the other in the evening aſter all 
the other ſacrifices, which number was dou- 
bled on the ſabbath, and upon the new+ 
moons ; the boloxcaufls were two young bul- 
locks, a ram, and ſeven lambs, which was 
likewiſe done every day during the paſchal 
ſolemnity, and upon the day of Pentece ; 
and upon the feaſts of trumpets, a bullock, a 
ram, ſeven lambs, and a he-goat, which 
was likewiſe done upon the day of expia- 
ion; upon this ſolemnity the high-prieſt, 
before his going into the holy of holies, of« 
fered a bullock for a fin offering, and a ram 
and a he- goat, for a hn] and at the feaſt 
of tabernacles they offered 70 bullocks, &c. 
during the eight days feſtival 3 the Heatheny 
I; kewiſe offered bolocaufts to their pretended 
deities ; the d. ſpoſing of ſacrifices this way, or 
by conſuming them wholly by fire, was the 
general cuſtom, till Promerbeus introduced the 
cuſtom of burning only a part, and retaining 
the reſidue for his own table, which prece- 
dent was followed afterwards by others, 

 HOLOGRA'M MON or HO'LOGRAPH (S.) 
a will wholly wrote by the hand of the teſ- 
tator, 1 

HO'LSTERS (S.) ſtiff leather-caſes to put 
piſtols in, ſo commodiouſly fixed to the ſad- 
dle, that the rider may draw out the piſtols 
with little or no trouble. 

HOLT (S.) à pretty large town in Norfolt, 
with a well frequented market weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London g7 computed, 
and 217 meaſured miles. | 

HO'LY (A.) ſacred, divine, pure, innocent, 

free from all manner. of pollution, and is 
frequently added to many things according 
to the deſign, uſe, or purpoſe of it; it is 
much uſed by the churchmen as a common 
appellative to all they are concerned in, as 
bay orders, boly office, boly life, boly proſeſ- 
fions, &c. m Scriprure, it is the peculiar cha- 
racter of God, where he is called tbe boly one 
of Iſrael, &c. N 
HO CY GHOST (S.) the third perſon in the 
* Trinity, by which is meant the divine power 
and ſpirit of God, ſanRifying, aſſiſting, and 
influencing mankind, in performing thoſe 
ſpiritual duties of fincere prayer and praiſe, 
wherby the faith and practice of the good 
and obedient are ſtreng hened, confirmed and 
made acceptable. The extravagance of man- 
kind has run ſo far as to erect military orders 
under this name, as that in France, inſtituted 
by Henry III. in 1569, in memory of three 
great events happerirg on the ſame day, 
viz. his birth, acceſſion to the crown of 
France, and election to that of Poland; it 18 
to confiſt of 100 knights only, who, to be 
admitted, are to make proof of their nobility 
for three de cents; the king is grand maſter, 
or ſovereign, and takes the oath, as ſuch, op 


his coronation day, whereby he ſol:mniy 
vows 
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vows to maintain, for ever, the order of the 
Holy-Gbeft., The knights are all to wear a 
gold-crofs, hung about the neck by a blue 
filk ribband or collar; = officers and com- 
manders are to wear a cfb(s ſewed on the let 
fide of their cloaks, robes, or other upper 
garments ; before they receive this order, 
that of St. Michaelis conferred as a neceffary 
degree ; for which reaſon their arms are ſur- 
rounded with a double collar; in Heraldry, 
a croſs of the Holy- Gboft confifts of a circle 
in the middle, on it a dove ; the four arms 
are drawn narrow from the center, and' 
widening to the ends where the returning 
lines divide each of them into two ſharp: 
points, upon each of which is a pearl, 

HO/LY-WELL (S.) in Flinrſpire, North-Wales, 
which though it be not a market. town, yet 
is very populds, and of late years much en- 
creaſed in bbildings; in this town is the fa. 
mous well, called St. Winnifred"s well, which 
the ſuperſtition and deſigi ing craft of forme: 
times ſay, was thus occafioned, That a prince 
of the country raviſhed this virgin, and be- 
cauſe he could not pacify her out-cries, he cut, 
off her head, the blood of whoſe neck be- 
came this ſpring, from whence they attri- 
bute great virtue to it, and many enfigns of 
credulity ftill remain there, as crutches, &c. 
Over the head of this ſpring or well is a cu- 

rious chapel, built of free-ſtone, and in the 
chancel, on the glaſs window, is lively pour- 
trayed the whole hiſtory of St. Winnifred, 
and how her head was ſet on again by St. 
Bruno, In the well grows a ſort of moſs, 
exceeding ſweet to the taſte, and pleaſant to 
the ſmell, which is called St. Winrifred's 
hair: The ſtream of this well is continual, 
and ſo ſtrong, as to form a ſmall river, that 
drives a large mill; the country people are o 
ſtrongly tinged with this legend, that though 
moſt of them are proteſtants, yet they ge- 
nerally believe this ſtory to be true, with, 
abundance more added to it, 

HO'MAGE or HO'MMAGE (S.) the reve- 
rence, reſpect, and ſubmiſſion, that an in- 
ferior ſhews or owes to a ſuperior ; and in 
Law, fignifies an engagement or promiſe of 
fidelity, which a vaſT«l or tenant, who holds 
a fee, pays or makes to a lord, when ad- 
mired thereto, _ 

HOME (S.) the common and ordinary houſe, 
2 place where a perſon eats, ſleeps and te 

es. 

HO'MELINESS (S) ill. favouredneſs, deformi. 
ty, imperſectneſs, meanneis, coarſeneſs, &c. 

HOMELVY (A.) mean, ordinary, coarſe, in- 
different, unadorned, plain, ſimple, &c, 

HO/MESPUN (A.) vuncultivated, unimprov. 
ed, unadorned by dreſs or education, plain, 

- mean, &c, , 

HO'MEWARDS (Part.) going or moving to 
wards home. | 

HO'MICDE (S.) the ad of kiling or mur 


dering a man, which is divided into N 
4 and caſual; the "f:ft is that which ! 


HOM 
deliberate, and committed with a ſet purpoſe 
and mind to kill, called murder ; the ſecond is 


purely accidental, and is called chance med. - 
ley; among the Greeks, this crime was tried 


at Arbens hy the Areopagites ; the proſecutor 
was obliged to ſwear, that he did nothing out 
of malice, and to curſe himſelf and family 
in a moſt terrible manner, if he knowingly 
miſintormed the court: There was no pu- 
niſhment aſſigned to perjury in this caſe, the 
criminal being left to divine vengeance, for 
they did not queſtion, but the gods would 
take care to do right to their own honour, 
If the proſecutor had not one fitth part of 
the bench for him, when judgment was 
given, he was fined a thr uſard drachme, 
that is about 4{1/. ſterling. On the other 


hand, the perſon accuſed ſwore himſelf in- 


nocent of the charge; this being over, both 
parties pleaded for themſelves, but were not 
allowed to flouriſh or move the paſſions, but 
upon the firſt offer or harangue, they were 
filenced ; they ſpcke and anſwered by turns; 


the indiaed perſon, after he had made his 


firſt defence, hid the liberty of baniſhing 
h mſelf without any interruption, though he 
were guilty ; the laſt part of the trial was 
called crifis ; the Arecopagite judges gave in 
their verdict, which was a ſentence (they 
being both jury ard judges too) made by bal- 
lotting ; having firſt ſacrificed and worſhip- 
ed the gods, and taking the ballots they 
were to uſe, from the altar, they were 
ſtrietly tied up to the letter of the la. If 
the priſoner eſcaped capital puniſhment, he 
was obliged to ſacrifice to Pluto, Mercury and 
Tellus, whoſe ſtatues food in the court; the 
puniſhment, if guilty, was death, and the 
murderer was to be executed in the ſame 
place, where the fact was committed; far- 
ther, all bomicides forfeited all the privileges 
of the ſociecy, the day they were indifted, 
but no perſons might offer any injury to theie 
perſons, He that killed another at any pub= 
lick exerciſe or trial of ſæ , or one that lay 
perdue to do another miſchief, or was ta- 
ken with another man's wiſe, mother, fifter, 
daughter, or concubine, or him that withour 
gr: und or reaſon affaulted another, and wag 
killed by a third perſon in defence of the 
injured perſon, was not deemed an homicide, 
if he proved the provocation fairly in court. 
Among the Jews, wiliul murder was capi- 
taily puniſhed, but for chance- medley the 
offender was to fly to one of the cities of 
refuge, where he was obliged to continue, 
till the death of the high prieſt. In the 
primitive Church, before the Chriſtians had 
the civil power, they who were guilty of 
wilfu! murder, were put under a tweniy 
years Penance. 


HO/MILY (s.) as now uſed and underſtood, 


ſignifies a ſermon or diſcourſe upon ſome head 
or point of religion, commonly done in a 


plain minner, tor its being more eaſily under. | 
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food by the common people, of which, at 
the time of the reformation here in England, 
there were ſeveral made and printed, and or- 
dered to be rezd in thoſe churches, that were 
not furniſhed with a ſufficiently learned mi- 
niſter, to compoſe ſermons or proper diſcour- 
fes themfelves, and alſo as a prevention of 


unſound doctrine, being teught in the more | 


remote and leſs frequented country places; 
but in the primitive Church, it rather meant 4 
plain conference by way of queſtion and an 

ſwer, which was commonly done by th- 
biſhop till the filth century, when the 
learned prieſts were allowed to preach, ca- 
techize, c. in the ſame manner as the 

b ſhops uſed to do. 

HOMOCE/NTRICK (A.) a circle, &c. that 
has the ſame center, or is concentrick with 

- another, : 

HOMOGENEAL or HOMOGE/NEOUS A.) 
any thing that is of the ſame ſort, kind or 
natyre with another, 

HOMOGENEITY or RHOMOGE'NEOUS.: 
NESS (S.) ſameneſs, or ſimilarity of nature, 
kind, and properties. 

HOMOIME'/RICAL PRINCIPLES (S.) in 
24 , are thoſe taught by Anoxagors:, 

the Greet philoſopher, which are, that all bo- 
dies are produced or generated by the -fem- 
blage of a great number of ſmaller ones of 
the ſame kind, as the bones of any cre ture 
out of exceeding ſmall bones, biood out of 
particles of the ſame quality, &c. 

HOMO'/LOGOUS / A.) whatever has the ſame” 
ratio or proportion, or any thing that is of 
the ſame kind, or that is agreeable cr hke to 
another, | 

HOMONY/MITY or HOMONY'/MIA (S. 
unc-rtainty, undeterminedneſs, equivocal- 
neſs, that means ſeveral things by ne word. 

HONEST (A.) juſt, good, virtuous, truſty, 
faithful. 

HO'NESTY or HO'NESTNESS (S.) the prin 
ciple and practice of ſtrict equity, goodneſs, 
and virtue. | 

HO'NEY (S.) is commonly underſtood to be 

that thick, pleaſant, wert juice, that bees 

collect from various flewe's, plants, &c. as 
well thoſe that are bitter as the ſweet, and ſo 
carefully bring home and manufacture in their 
hives, though it is ſometimes meant of a re- 
ſembling juice extrafed from dates, &c. 
there are two ſorts, white ard yellow, the 
white called virgin boncy, and comes out of 
the combs without any force or art, the 
gyelloxp is preſſed out with preſſes ; it is efteem- 
ed very uſeful in many medicinal caſes, both 
internal and external, as Heing of a healing 
and cleanſing nature ; in the Jeb Oeconomy, 
though the prieſts were to receive the firft 

* Fruits of honey. as well as of other things, yet 
it was expreſsly forbid to be offered in facrifice, 

* Levit, ii. 11. Ye foal! burn no lea ven nor any 

honey in any effering of the Lord made by fire, 
Canaan was a land exceedingly abounding 


- 


* 


With boney, as appears from Deut. xxxii, 15, 


HOO 


where Moſes ſays, The Lord bes brought bis 
people ite @ land, the rechs whereof drop oil, 
and the flones produce honey 1n abundance, 

HO'NEY-COMB (.) the waxen ſtructure full 
of little cells made by the bees in their neſt 
or hive, to lodge their honey in ; in Gunnery, 
and ſeveral other arts, where caſt metal is 
uſed, it is running it ſo that the external ſur- 
face appears full of little flaws, cells or holes, 
that _ to be quite ſmooth ; this ſome. 
times happens to iron guns, by lyi in 
the weather. or by being * md. | 

HO'NEY-MOON (s) the firſt month after a 
perion is ma ried. 

HO/NEY.DEW s.) that pleaſant, clear, 
ſweet-tafted, tranſparent dew or quot that 
is found on the leaves of flowers, &c. early 
in a ſumme; *s mor ni 

HO'NITON S.) in Dev-»flre, a large tho- 
r. vgh-fare town from eaſt to weſt, which 
makes it well known ; it is + borough-town, 
tha. ſends two members tu parliament ; its 
mai ket was formerly on Sur dey, but changed 
to Friday by king Jobe, which ill remains; 
here is carried on a conſiderable manulacture 
of white thread; diſtant from Londen 126 
computed, and 1 + meaſured miles. 

HO'NOR or HONOUR (s.) the reſpect due 
or paid to one perſ.n from or by another, 
whether inferior or ſuperior ; alſo efteem, te- 
pu ation, glory, virtue, &c. alſo a divinity to 
whom the Roman erected ſome ſtatues, com- 
monly joined with Vite; their temples 
were ſo built, that it was impoffible to enter 
the temple of Honour without going thro? the 
temple of Hirte Marius, who ordered them 
to be buik, likewiſe ordered they ſhould not 
be too much raiſed or loſty, to intimate to 
the worſhippers, humility was the true way 
to bonour, 

HO'NOR or HO/NOUR (V.) to reſpect va- 
lue, eſtecm, reverence, promote, advance, 
favour, & c. 

HO'NORARY (A) ſomething added by way 
of tutle to a perſon that does not act in the 
capacity of the office to which it is annexed, 

HONORABLE (A. h-reſt, juſt, worthy of 
praiſe, noble, free, generous, 

HONORFFICK (A.) chat tends or leads to, 
or brings forth honour. 

HO'NORS S.) dignities, preferments, favour, 
c. ard reputable marks of diſlinction; in 
Law, the noblcr ſorts cf lordſhips, upon 
which others depended ; aiſo the making 
bows, couitefies, &c. according to the rules 
of Dancing, at the coming into, or going 
out from company, &c. is called making of 


binours, 


HOOD (S.) a garment or dreſs for the head, 


now generally worn by women uppermoſt, 
made of various forts of fiuffs, as muſlin, 

- ilk, velvet, &c, anciently worn by the men 
"before the invention of hats, made of cloth 
buttored under the chin, ſomewhat like a 
monk's cowl; in Felten, it is a piece of 

| leaiher 
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Heather wherewith the head of a hawk, &c. 
is covered ; it is alſo an adjun® frequently 
put to the end of worde, fignifying fate or 
condition, as childhood, manhood, widow 
hood, prieſthood, livelihood, &c. 

HOO'DWINK (V.) to aQtually put a cover 

over à perſon's eyes, or endeavour to keep 

- @ perſon in ignorance of the true ſtate of a 
matter, by hiding or concealing (omething 
from him. 

HOOF S.) that part of a horſe's, cow's, &c. 
foot on which they tread, or is next the 
ground, made naturally horny, ſtrong, 2d 
hard, 

Ta beat the HOOF (V.) to walk much up and 
down, to go a foot. 

HOOK (S.) a crooked inſtrument commonly 
made of iron, whereon or wherewith to 
hang or faſten one thing to another, 

HOOK V.) to catch hold of any thing with 
an hook, or to faſten one thing to another 


thereby. 

HOO'KED A.) bent, crooked ; alſo cheated 
over-reached, or brought into ſome incor 
venience by the treachery or villainy of an 
other 


HOOP (S.) a flexible inftrument made of wood 
or metal, ſo as to go round or incloſe a veſſel, 
&c, to keep it tight, and commonly is round. 

HOOP (V. to encircle or incloſe a veſſel, &c. 
with a hoop, in order to prevent it from 

. leaking, ſplitting, &c. 

HOO/PER (S.) one who puts hoops on a ve 
ſel, &c. alſo a wild ſwan. 

HOOT (V.) to make a noiſe like an owl, to 

. cry or ſhout out with ſcorn and derifion at a 
perſon or thing. 


HOP (S.) the ſpace of ground that a perfor. | 


throws himſelf by the ſpring of his body 
upon one leg at one time; alſo à curious 
plant of the reptile kind, whoſe flower is 
now much uſed to preſerve malt liquor or 
drink from growing ſour, 

HOP (V.) to leap or throw the body from 
place to place upon one leg. 

HOPE S.) expectation, truſt, affiance in, and 
dependence upon another ; the Ancients re 
preſented H-pe by a beauritul child in a long 
robe hanging looſe, ſtanding on tip-toes, 
holding a trefoil in its right hand, and a fil- 
ver anchor in its left, 

HO'PEFUL A.) any perſon or thing that 
promiſes well, or gives reaſonable expeQa- 
tions of future fuccels. * 

HO'PEFULNESS (S.) the promiſing ſtate or 
condition that any thing is in, from whence 

| tuture proſpect of ſucceſs may reaſonably be 
expected. 

HO'PELESS (A.) miſerable, dejected, that 
has loſt all expectations of relief, comfort, 

or ſucceſs; alſo an extravagant, wild, 
head- ſtrong, vicious perſon, that no advice, 
counſel, or puniſhment can reclaim. 

HO'PPER (S.) a trough to a corn mill, &c, 


wide at the top and narrow at the bottom. 


HOR 
HO'PPER- ARS'D (A one whiſe hips or 


a rope, to prevent his kicking or running 
the borders of Iduna, which Aaron was or- 
was buried in the 4oth year of the children 
Chr iſt 1448, and before the vulgar æra 1452, 
circles are thoſe by which the ſpaces of time 
h uſe, &c, alſo money, goods, &c. laid up 
ſtreet when houſes are building or repairing, 
money goods, &c, privately, of 
very near mount S, ſo that they ſeem to 
weſt, ſo that when the fun riſes, Horeb is 
of fruit-trees on the top of Horeb, whereas 
ing buſh ; at the foot of the ſame mountain 
HO/RITES (S.) an ancient people who origi- 
tur beſote Eſau's time, who made a conqueſt 
mixed with them, and became one people. 
paris or hemiſpheres ; and with U, is that 
part ſoever we may. 
parallel to the plain field, &c. 
which they defend themſelves ; all of which 
that almoſt all creatures that are horned have 
HORN BOOK (S.) a leaf of written or printed 


buttocks fland out more than is common. 
away. 
dered to go up into by the Lord to be gathered 
of Iſ-ae"s departure out of Egypt, computed 
HO'RARY (A.) ſomething belonging to an 
are marked out. 
there ; this term is particularly applied to a 
to lay bricks, make mortar, c. in. hay 
ſome extraordinary oecafion. ara 
be only two hills belonging to the fame moun- 
covered with the ſhadow of Sinai, There 
there is none but rain- water on Sinai, At 
M. ſei ſtruck the rock, and drew water to 
dwelt in the mountain of Sir beyond 
of heir country; they are frequently con- 
HO'RIZON (S.) in Afronomy, is a great circle 
which bounds the vifible part of the world 
HORIZO'/NTAL (A.) fomething belonging or 
HORN (S.) a hard, callous ſubſtance growing 
the Naturalifis lay down as a rule or ob'erva- 
two ; in- Scripture, it means ſtrength, power, 
paper, paſted on a board, and covered with 


HO'PPLE v. to tie the legs of an horſe with 
HOR (S.] a mountain in Arabia Peres, on 
unto his fathers, which doing, he died, and. 
to be in the year of the world 2552; before 
hour ; (> on the globe, ſun- dials, c. borary 
HORD (S.) a treaſury, ftore-houſe, ware- 
place made or built up with boards in the 
HORD or HOARD (V.) to hide or 
HO'REB (S.) a mountain in Arabia Perræa 
tain ; Sina lies to the eaſt, and Horeb to the 
are two or three fine ſprings and abundance 
Horeb God appeared to Moſer in the hurn- 
ſatisfy the thirſt of the children of Iſrael, 
. | 
Ferdan ; they had princes, and were power- 
founded with the Ed-nites, who we ſuppoſe 
of the ſphere, dividing the world into two 
or earth from the inviſible, let us be in what 
relating to the horizon, or that lies flat and 
upon the head of divers creatures, with 
tion unexceptionable, are cloven. footed, and 
eminence, glory, brightneſs, honour, &c, 
horn, 


HOR 
* _ horn, for children to learn their letters by, 
and to prevent their being torn and daubed, 
HORN. CASTLE (S.) in Lincolaſbire, an an- 
cient, large, well - built town, having three 
parts ſurrounded with water; its market is 
weekly very great on Saturday; diftant rom 
London 104 computed, and 123 meaſured 
iles 


miles. ; 
HOR/NDON (S.) in E, a ſmall town with 
a weekly market on Saturday ; diſtant from 
Landon 21 computed, and 25; meaſured miles, 
HO'RNET (S.) a large, troubleſome, flinging 


; HORN-MAD (A.) ſpoken of a perſon that 
is in a fury, vexation, or ill- humour, upon 
- . account of being cuckolded, &c, 
HORN-WORK (s.) in military Architefure 
. or Fortificetion, is a ſort of out- work ad- 
, yancing towards the field to cover and de- 
. fend a curtain, baſtion, or other place, ſup- 
poſed to be weaker than the reſt. 
HORO'GRAPHY S.) the art of deſcribing 
the hour-lines upon ſun- dials, 
HO/ROLOGE (S.) any-inftrument that mea- 
faces time, whether glaſs, clock, dial, &c, 
HOROLOGIO'GRAPHER (S.) a maker of 
. mſtruments to meaſure time, as clocks 
. dials, watches, glaſſes, &c. L | 
BO'ROSCOPE (S.) in Aflrology, is the degree 


of the aſcendant, or ſtar rifing above the 


HO s 
and 12,000 horſemen diſtributed in his for- 
tified towns, 1 Kings iv, 26, In a Sbip, it 
is a rope made faſt to one of the fore. maſt 
Mrouds, with a dead man's eye at the end 
of it, through which is received the 
of the ſprit-ſail ſheets, and is for no other 
uſe but to keep it free of the flukes of the 
anchor; there are ſeveral other uſes to 
which it is applied, as to ſet the ſhrouds tort 
when a rope with wale-knots at the end is 
uſed, one end of 'which is faſtened to the 
ſhrouds, to the other they bring lanniers, 
turning it with a hand-ſpike, they ſet the 
halliatds tort, &c, Alſo a wooden frame 
made to open and ſhut with hinges, for the 
conveniency of women to hang and dry li- 
nen on; alſo many inſtruments both of uſe 
in trade, and puniſhment in war, go by this 
name; alſo in Lecteries, thoſe tickets that 
are let out for a day or two, &. and not 
abſolutely ſold, are called borſes ; ſo men or 
women that are very ſtrong and laborious, 
are alſo called by the ſame name. 

HO RSE-LEECHI (S.) a fort cf worm that 
lives in the water, of a black or brown co- 
lour, which faſtens upon the fleſh, and does 
not quit it till it is intirely full of blood, 

HO'RSEMANSHIP (S.) the art of riding, 
governing, breeding, training, &c, of hor- 
ſes for war, hunting, or common ſervice. 


| Horizon at any particular time, when a pre- ; HO'RSE-SHOE (S.) an iron covering of divers 


dition is to be made of a ſuture event; they 
were anciently ſo infatuated, that Albertus 

Mags is ſaid to have had the daringneſs to 
draw that of Jeſus Chriſt ; this term is alſo 
uſed for a ſcheme or figure of the zodiack 
or twelve ſigns, 

BO'RRIBLE or HO'RRID (A.) dreadful, 
terrible, frightful, ſhocking, amazing, &c. 
exceeding bad, wicked, or abominable. 

HKO'RRIBLENESS (S.) dreadſulneſs, fright- 
ſulneſs, heinouſneſs, &c, 

HO'/RRID (A.) barbarous, cruel, terrible 
ſrightful, dreadful, amazing, heinous, &c. 
HORROR or HO'RROUR (S.) a fright, 
fear, or amazement to ſuch an exceſs or 

degree, as to cauſe trembling. 

HORSE (S.) the moſt noble and uſeful of all 

quadrupeds that do not ſerve for food, the 

proportions and properties of which are ſo 
curious and numerous, that this creature is 
the principal ſubjeR of a very excellent, uſe- 


or bor ſemanſbip ; theſe creatures are by patwe 
erdaired tor ſeveral purpoſes, ſome for hard 
labour, endowed with ſt: engih proportiona- 
ble, othecs for recreation, travelling andother 
uſeful exerciſes, and are endowed with ex- 
cceding agility, &c. it is uncertain when they 
became in uſe among men, but it is undeni- 


war, c. it ſeems to have been htile known 
»mong the eaſtern nations, eſpecially the 
exw1, before Ss.omon's time, who is faid to 


ful, and extenſive ſcience, called the manage | 


le that they have a long while been uſed in | 


ve 40,0c9 falls of horſes ſor his . 


inventions, made to fit the bottom of an 
horſe's hoof, to which it is nailed as a defen- 
ſative againſt ſtones, &c, and a preſervative 
of the hoots of labouring horſes, by enabling 
them to draw more vigorouſly than other- 
wiſe they would be able ; the ſuperſtition of 
ſome has made it uſual to nail a bor/e-fhoe 
upon the threſhold of houſes, barns, ſtables, 
&c, as a preſervative againſt witchcraft ; in 
Fortification, it is a work that is ſometimes 
round, ſometimes oval, raiſed in the ditch 
of a marſhy place or low grounds, bordered 
with a parapet to ſecure a gate, or ſerve 
ſoldiers as a lodgment, to prevent ſurprizes, 
and to relieve an over- tedious defence. 

HO/RSE-SHOE-HEAD.S$.) a diſeaſe in in- 
fants, wherein the ſutures of the head are too 
open, ſo that the cranium in that part will 
not be ſo hard as the reſt for many years. 

HO'R3HAM (S.) in Suſſex, a hrge, ancient 

boroug h, governed by two bailiffs ; the coun-. 

ty-goal is here, and frequently the affizes are 
held here ; the market is very great weekly 
on Saturdays, eſpecially for fowls, which are 
brought up here to ſend to Lond-n ; it ſends 
two members to parhament ; diſtant from 

Londen 28 computed, and 33 meaſured miles. 

HOSA'NNA (Part) an Hebrew word that ſig- 
nifies, Save I beſ-ech you, and is ill uſed by 
the Jeu, ſometimes as a form of bleſſing, 
and ſometimes as a form of prayer. 

HOSE (S) a ſtocking ; ard in Houſeworfry, the 
wicker ſtrainer that is put into the miſh- tub 
in brewing, to let off ihe liquor clear of the 

Mait 5 


HOT 


; 


HOS/PITABLE (A.) of a generous, free, 
charitable, open-hearted diſpoſition 3 friend- 
ly, courteous, &c. | 

 HO/SPITABLENESSor HOSPITA/LITY (S.) 

- generoſity, - charitableneſs, kindneſs, free- 

dom, courteouſneſs, &c. 

HOSPITAL (s.) ſome publick-houſe or large 

place, conſiſting of many apartments for the 
entertainment, relief and cure of thoſe per- 
ſons, whoſe. circcumflances will not permit 
them to be at the charge, or have not the 
conv \ for cure that their infirmities 
 gequiiez alſo the private donation of a fin- 
gle perſon that endows a certain large houſe, 
or many ſmall ones, for the entertainment 
of aged or unfortunate people in the world, 
to live the remainder of their days without 


latzour 3 and theſe are commonly called 
alms- houſes, 


 HOS/PITALLER (S.) one who provides for 

the neceſſities of the poor, travellers, &c. 
alſo the name of a famous order of knights 

Who built an hoſpital at Jeruſalem for the 
entertainment of pilgrims. 

HO'SPODAR (S.) the name of the princes of 
Tranfilvania, Valacbia, and Moldavia, who 

are tributary to the grand ſeignior, from 

hom they receive the inveſticure of their 
principalities, by his giving them a veſt and 
a ſtandard ; they are ſometimes depoſed by 
him, tho? in other reſpects they have the 

. ſovereign power within their ſtates. 

HOST (S.) an inn-keeper ; alſo the name of 
the conſecrated wafer in the ceremonies of 

the church of Rome ; alſo a victim or facri- 
fice ; and in the Scripture, it fignifies an ar- 
my, as, The hoſt went out to battle 5 it is 
frequently an appellation for the Almighty, 

de being often called the Lord of Hoſts, 

HO'STAGE (S.) a perſon in the time of war 

left as a pawn or pledge for the true per- 
formance of certain conditions or articles 
agreed on, 

HO'STESS (S.) the miſtreſs of an inn, ta- 

| vern, or other publick houſe of entertain- 
ment. 

HO'STILE (A.) rude, unkind, in a warlike, 

tuinous manner, like a proſeſſed enemy. 

HOSTILITY (S.) open war, ravage, ruin, 
deſolation, &c, 

HO'STLER (S.) one whoſe employ is to look 
after horſes, and is commonly meant of the 

. tenders at an inn or livery ſtable ; thoſe in 
noblemens and gentlemens families being 
commonly called grooms. 

HOT (A.) having a great degree of warmth, 
the oppoſite to cold; alſo a perſon of a paſ 
nonate or angry d.ſpotition, 

Hot Beds, in Gardening, wooden frames 
filled with freſh horſe. dung, covered with a 
coat of fine mould, over which glaſs doors, 


5 


© &c, are put, to raiſe tender plants garly in 


£ 


HOU 


He Cecilia, an innocent ſport or play 
among children, 

HO'TCH-POTCH or PODGE (S.) a mixture 
or jumble of many different things together. 

HOT. POT S.) ale, brandy, ſugar, &c, boiled 
N and drank hot. 

HO T-SPUR (s.) a fiery, paſſionate perſan, 
one ſoon angry and miſchievous. ; 

HO/VEL (S.) a light covering of hurdles, &. 
for cattle to ſtand under in bad weather ; 
alſo any mean, ordinary building, or poor 
ſorry houſe, 

HO/VER (V.) to watch, walk, fly, or ſtay 
about, near, or over any „ or 
thing, in order to make a prey. of ſome 
body or thing. | 

HOUGH (S.) the lower joint of the hinder 
leg of a beaſt. 

HOUGH (V.) to hamſtring, or cut the hough 
of any creature allo to cut or prune plants, 
and to break the clods of earth. 

HOUND (S.) a dog for ſport or hunting, of 
which there are many ſpecies or kinds; in a 
Ship, the holes in the cheeks which are faſ- 
tened to the heads of the maſts, wherein the 
ties run to hoiſe the yard, are called bounds, 

HOUR (S.) the 24th part of a natural day, 
which is the common diviſion that clocks, 
watches, ſun-dials, &c. are marked into, to 
diſtinguiſh the particular portions of time 
that buſineſs is to be done in; here in Zng- 
land, the dial-plates of clecks are divided 
into 12 <qual parts, called bours, which the 
index or beur- hand goes over twice in a na- 
tural day, ſuppoſed to begin either at noon, 
or when the ſun comes to the meridian of 
the place, or at midnight, when by que 
computation the day begins, and is called 
morning; in Itaꝶ, the whole face or dial is 
divided into 24 parts, ſo that the hand or 
index makes but one revolution ; ſometimes 
in the Jews Account, the day was divided 
into four parts, morning, high day or noon, 
the firſt evening, and the laſt evening; and 
the night into three parts, night, midnight, 
and the morning- watch ; ſometimes the day 
1s divided unequally, according as the ſeaſon 
of the year varies ; for all the time the fun 
is above the horizon, called day, is divided. 
into 12 equal parts, and conſequently thoſe 


parts at different times of different lengths 3 


and all the time the ſun is below the hori- 
zon, called night, is alſo divided into 12 
equal parts in the ſame. manner varying; in 
the Church Account, there are many needleſs - 
niceties and diſtinctions of pertorming cer- 
tain prayers at the preciſe time, &c. 

HOU'K-CIRCLES (S.) in Afronemy, are great 
circles meeting in the poles of the world and 
croffing the equinoctial at right angles, di- 
viding it into 24 equal parts, and are the 
ſame with the meridians. 

HOUSE S.] a building of divers forms and 
materials, ſuited and contrived with various 
apartments, proper for the uſe and conve - 

nicuce 


— 


| 
| 
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C % the factisfation that a ſafe, commodious 
dwelling or agreeable retirement can afford; 
- und it is variouſly named, according to the 
—— it is applied to; ſome ste called 
. Ming · bouſer, being thoſe that the maſter 
and the reft of the family eat, fleep, &c. 
in; others are called out-bouſer, where the 
meaner offices are performed for great bopſes, 
that the principal bovſe may not be incom- 


_ * Inoded by the dirt, litter, c. occafioned by 


the work therein done; fome agen ore 
called work · bouſes, which are appropriated 
to the producing various ſorts of manufzc- 
tures ; they are again called town-bouſes and 
country- bouſer, Cc. in Aſtrology, it is the 
- xath part or divifion of the heavens, 
Houſe of call, a houſe where journeymen 
taylors, ſhoe-makers, hatters, &c, are to 
de heard of; and ſometimes it means a 
bawdy-houſe where whores ply, &c. 


' HOUSE (V.) to get into a houfe, or under a 


cover in bad weather; to hide one's ſelf, or 
- any other creature in a place of retirement 
from danger of any kind, 


- HOU'SE. BREAKER (S.) a publick offender 


againſt the laws, by felonioufly getting into 
another man's houſe or apartment. 
HOU'SE-BREAKING (8.0 the act of vio- 


© ently forcing open another man's windows, 


ſhutters, doors, &c. of His dwelling- houſe, 
warehouſe, booth, ſtall, &c, in order to get 
in and rob the owner of what money, goods, 
&c. is to be found or moved off, 

HOUSE TAY'LORS (S.) upholſterers, or 
thoſe that make proper furniture for bed. 
chambers, &c. 

HOU'SEWIFE (S.) a careful, induftrious wo. 

man that takes care to do, or cauſes to be 

Nen belonging to the 

© Houle. 

'SEWIFERY (S.) the prudent, neat, 
careful performing or looking after the bufi- 

net of a family, as waſhing the linen, dreſ 

© fing the vituals, making the beds, duſting 
"and cleaning the furniture, floors, &c. 

HOU"SHOLD (S.) the whole of a family 

conſidered collectively, as maſter, miſtreſs, 
children, ſervants, &c. 
* Heuſbold Dayr, four ſolemn feſtivals in the 

peer, when king, after divine ſervice, 
offers a bezart of gold on the altar to God, 
wiz. at Chriſlmas, Exfter, Whitſuntide, and 
All Saints," and theſe are part of the twelve 
collar days, | 

HOU'SHOLDER (s.) the maſter or principal 
perſon of a houſe and family, 

HOUSING (S.) a covering ſpread over the 
ſaddle of a horſe, to preſerve it from the 
weather z and ſometimes it is only addi- 
tional to the ſaddle by way of ornament. 


HOW (part.) after what manner, by what | 
meant is it ſo? 


HU 


- 


HOW'KER or HOU'GRE (8.) a veſſel much 
uſed by the Dutch, built ſomewhat like a 
pink, but rigged and maſted like a hoy ; 
carry r to 200 tom 8 
hands wilt go to the Een. Indies z they tack 
foon and ſhort, will fail well, and lic near 
the wind, and live «Imoſt in any fea. 

HOWL (v.) to cry out, and make a noiſe like 
a dog, wolf, &c. to make a complaining, 

HOY (S.) a ſmall veſſel, ſ@metimes called a 
bark, and uſed chiefly among us in the river 
trade, or for ſhort diſtances, for which pur- 
poſe ſhe carries ſails like a mizzen of another 
ſhip, nor are her yards acroſs, by means 
whereof ſhe is able to lie nearer than ano» 
ther veſſel, whoſe ſails are acroſs. 

HOSE or HOISE (V.) a Sea term for lifting 
any thing up, 

HU'BBLE. BUBBLE (S.) ® confufed noiſe 
made by a talkative perfon, who ſpeaks ſo 
quick, that it is difficult to underſtand what 
he ſays or means. 

HU BBUB Sa tumultuous, noify concourſe 
of mobbiſh people got together about they 
know not What, 2 riot, rumour, cla- 
mour, &c, 

HU'CKABACK (S.) a particular fort of linen, 
wove on purpoſe for tables with little eyes in 
it, and ſhot flack on purpoſe that the greaſe, 
dirt, c. may eafily waſh out. 

HU/CKLE BACK'D (A.) one that bunches 
out in the back, and ſeems crooked or de- 
formed. 

HU'CKLE-BONE S.) the hip bone. 

HU'CKSTER (S.) properly fignifies any re- 
tailer, or one that ſells goods in ſmall quan- 
tities z but it is generally applied to them 
only, who carry wares in baſkets, &c. from 
door to door to ſolicit buyers, 

HUDDLE (V.) to throw things on a heap 
haſtily, to zumble, or carelefvly put up goods, 
bufineſs, &c. 

HU'DDLE S.) confufion, diforder, buftle, 
ſurprize, &c. | 


HUE (s.) the colour, complexion, counte- 


nance, &c, of a perſon or thing. 

Hue and Cry, the country raiſed in the 
purſuit of a thief, in order to take and bring 
him to juſtice, which is done by defcribing 
the party, and giving notice to the confta- 
bles from town to town, who are obliged 
to caſl in what aſſiſtance they think they 
may want, till they have either caught or 
purſued the felcn to the ſea. fide, 

HUFF (V.) to ſcold, find fault, ſpeak big, or 
ſwagger at a perſon. 

HUFF or BU'LLY- HUFF (S.) a ſwaggering 
fellow that attends gaming tables, bawdy- 
houſes, &c,, to (wear at, fight with, or 

| frighten 
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HUL 

_ frighten. young perſons they have caught in 
their ſnares. 

HU'FFING (A.) ſcolding, bragging, vaunt- 
ing, ranting, Vapouring, &c. 


HUM 


a bulleck of the fore-ſail, to lay her head the 
other way, and ſo chinging the helm to the 
weather fide,. the ſhip will fall off, and lay 
her head where her ſtern lay before. 


HU'LLY (A.). grain not well cleanſed from 
chaff, &c.. full of ſkins, waſte and dreſs. 
HUM (V.) to make a noiſe like a bee, to fing 

a tune to a. perſon's ſelf without opening his 


HUGE (As) very large of bulk, fize, ſtature, 


fortune, 
HUGG (V.) to embrace, or keep ap clofe, to 
fondle, or play with in a loving manner. 


HUGG (8. ) a cloſe embrace, or herd ſqucene; lips; alſo to muſe, think, or fludy apon 
ſo-among #7ef/crs, when one has his 2 any thing; alſo to heficate. 
verfary on bie breaſt, and gripes and holde] HUMAN (A,)ſomething belonging or apper- 


taining to, or of the nature of mankind x 
alſo courteous, good. natur d, gentle, affa- 
ble ; with the Afrologers, thoſe 
bear a human ſhape, as Yirgo, 
Sc. are called human | 

HUMA'NITY (S.) the nature of man, covre 
teouſneſo, gentleneſs, affability ; aiſo the 
improvements and ſtudies of languages, po- 
etry, oratory, &. 

HUMANLZE (V.) to civilize, inſtruct, or 

teach the arts of good behaviour, manners, 

and regular living. 

HU'MBER S.) one of the principal rivers of 
England, which principally. is in Teriſpire, 
and into which many of the rivers. in the 

north empty themſelves, fo that at its mouth 
it is almoſt ſeven miles wide, where it falls 
into the German ocean at Spurn- bead, a ſmall 
promontory, or neck of land, byzſome cat» 
led Coney- bill, | 

HUMBLE (V.) to bring under, to ſubject, to 
have a mean opinion of one's ſelf, volunta- 
rily to ſubmit to what is below the ſtation or 
dignity of a perſon ; ſometimes. it ſignifies to 

conquer, or bring into bondage; and ſome- 
times to raviſh and debauch a woman. 

HUT MBLE (A.) mortified, thoroughly ſubdu. 
ed, that has his affeRions and paſſions in 
perfect ſubjectic n. 

HUMECTA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 
preparing fimples or other medicines, by 
ſtee ping them in water, and to prevent. its 
ſubtiler parts from fly ing off in pounding, 
grinding, &. alſo any moiſtening, as the 
earth by tain, &c. 

HU"MERUS$ (S.) in Aratomy, the ſhoulder. 
bone, extending from the ſeapula or ſhoulder- 
blade to the cubitus or elbow. 

HUMID (A.) moiſt, damp, wet. 94 

HUMT DIT (S.) the quality or power that 
is done to preſerve the ſails from beating and] one body has of wetting or moiſteniag ans 
wearing out againſt the maſts, and in foul |. other, 

. weather when they are able to bear no ſail, { HUMILIA'TION (S.) a (olemn, volustary . 
they take in all the ſails, and tie down the] act of devotion, whereby a perſon or nation 
helm. to the lee fide of the ſhip, and thus, | accuſe themſelves of being. guilty, or ac- 
if ſhe be a good-conditioned ſhip, ſhe will | knowledge they have maoy failings, and 
lie eafily under the ſea, and make her way | ſubmit to acts of penance, ſuch as faſting, 
one point afore the beam. praying, Kc. | | 

HU'LLOCK ($.) a/ ſmall part of a ſhip's fail, [HUMUVLITY- (s.) that amiable. virtue 
which is looſed and leſt open in a great | renders the poſſeſſor univerſally efteemed 
ſtorm, when it is unſaſe to have the whole | which conſiſts in having low thoughts. of 

out, and-is commonly uſed in the migzen- | ourſelves, founded upon the knowledge of 
ſail, to keep the ſhip's heard to — our impesfeQions, vaworthineſe, and de- 

ben air pendence upon — en, 
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HU'GGER»MUGGER (A.) by ſtealth, pri- 
vately, in a ſecret or clandeſtine manner. 
HU'GONOTS ($,) the common name of the 

Proteſtants in France, 
HULK. (S.) a broad, open veſſel, uſed to put 
the maſts and other rigging of a ſhip in; 

_ alſo a lazy; dronifh fellow, _ 

HULL (S.) the body of a ſhip unrigged ; alſo 
the caſe, pod, or covering of pulle, &c, alſo 
the name of a town and river in the Ce 
Riding of Yorkfpire z the river which gives 
name to the town, runs from north to ſouth 
| into the Hember ; the town otherwiſe called 
ien when Hull, is ſeated upon the weſt 
bank of the river, and on the north fide of 
the Humber, about 12 miles from Spurn- bead; 
this is one of the chief places in the whole 
county of Teri, though of no great antiqui- 
ty; it was built by Edward I. and by him 
called Kingfon ; be made the harbour to it, 
and granted the town a charter with great 
privileges, which has preſerved it a large 
town to this day; and thoꝰ but two e 


him there, /itis called the Coraso- beg - | 


in it, it is furniſhed with a great number of 
handſome buildings, and commodious ſtreets, 
a good key and cuſtom-houſe by the water- 
fide, and ſo well fortified with walls, ditches, 
torte, and a caſtle, that it is eſteemed one 
of the ſtrongeſt holds in the kingdom, being 
able to bid defiance both to a navy and a 
land army; it is a borough-town, and a 
county of itſelf ; its chief magiſtrate was firſt 
a warden, then a bailiff, and now a mayor, 
who has aldermen and common-council-men 
joined with him; it has a great market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from - London 
145computed, and 169 meaſured miles, 
HU'/LLING (S.) is when a ſhip at ſea hath 
taken in all her ſails in calm weather, which 


HUN 


tot ious l 


H UR 


1 great, monſtroiſ, or 1] Charnom- Street; this town is remarkable for 


HU"MMUMS (S.) a'{weating-houſe, _ 
HU'MOR or HU'MOUR (S.] any juice N 
liquor that any way ariſes'in, or affects the 
body ; alſo the diſpoſition or conſtitution of 
a perſon's mind or body, occafioned by the 
too great or too ſmall quantity of ſome 
particular Juice or fluid in the body ; in Pe- 
etica/ Eſſays, it is the peculiar turn or man- 


plenty of good trouts and crawfillt ; its mar- 
ket is weekly on Wedneſday ; it is a great 
thorough fare, lying in the "road between 
London, Bath, Briftol, &c, diftant from Lok- 
don 54 computed, and 64 meaſured miles. 


very defirous of food z alſo covetous, &c. 
HUNKS (S.) a nick-name of ſcorn or deri. 
fion, given to a covetous, miſerty fellow, 


ner of the author's way of writing, and i 
- commonly applied to the merry or 
writings. 
HU'MORIST (S.) a fon of an guete 
and changeable - diſpoſition, a fantaſtical, 
fooliſh, whimſical perſon, © 1 
HU'MORISTS (S.) the title. of a celebrated 
” academy of learned men at Rome, eſtabliſhed 
by Paul Mancini ; alſo the name of another 
academy at Cortona in Traly. | 
HU'MOROUS (A.) merry, jocoſe, pleafunt 31 
alſo -whimfical, fantaſtical, conceited. | 
HU'MOURSOME (A.) perviſh, fretful, dif- 
ficult ro pleaſe. 
HUNCH v.) to thruſt, puſh, or ſtrike with 
the elbow. 
HU'NCH. BACKED (A.) K © bump- 
_ ſhouldered, or deformed at, the 
back, | 
HU'NDRED (S.) the e number ex 
preſſed by common figures thus roo, and by 
dur preſent notation of arithmetick, is the, 
- third place of figures towards the left hand; 
in letters it is expreſſed by a C; alſo the 
name of a part, portion, or diviſion "of a 
county or ſhire, ſuppoſed to be ſo called, be- 
cauſe each part or portion ſo divided was 
obliged anciently to furniſh one bundred able - 
© bodied men in times of war; others are of 
different opinions, and think it was ſo called, 
- becauſe there was a bundred families in that 
» oh — of ground, &c. but the preſent confi- 
deration regards it only as a part or portion 
© of the whole; it is ſometimes underſtood of 
- ſeveral ſorts of goods ſold by the groſs weight, 
or 112 pounds to the hundred, as hops, ſugars, 
cheeſe, &c. at fo much per Cent. or the 
- Sundred; and ſometimes it is underſtood of 
one hundred pounds in money, from which 
ſum the intereſt and diſcount of any ſum of 
greater or leſſer, are proportioned. 
j 8 (S.) the dcfire or craving of the 
appetite after proper food, and which, when 
* extream, either by accident, through ſcarcity 
© of proviſion, or the cruelty of perſecutors, 
c. ds the moſt acute of all pains or puniſh 
ments, and which drives the unfortunate 
. ſufferers to the moſt extravagant acts that: 
human nature is capable of, even to the 
eating of a man's ſelf by piece. meal. 
HU'NGER (V.) to defire, crave, long, wiſh, 
or covet after any thing, 
HU'"NGERFORD' (.) in Berkſhire, a _ 


town on the banks of the river Kener, in 2 


HUNT (V.) c chaſe any fort of wild crea- 
tures, in order to catch or deſtroy them ; 
alſo to ſearch diligently after any perſon 6r 


thing. 

HUNTING (S.) the act of chafing any wild 
creature; alſo of diligently ſearching for 
ſomething loſt or unknown ; and ſomeitmes 
menns vexing, teazing, or fretting a perſon, 
by telling his private actions before his face 
in publick' compatiy, that he would have 

- defired to have kept ſecret. 

HUN*TINGDON (S.) is the county-town of 

| Huntingdonſbire, fituated on a rifing ground 
on thou north fide of the Ouſe, upon which it 
is a ſtrong paſs, it had anciently 15 churches, 
but through the decline of latter times, and 
eſpecially the civil wars in king Charles It's 
time, they were reduC*d-to three; this town 
principally confiſts of one long ſtreet, which 
is pretty well built, with a handſome market. 
place, with convenient paſſages over the 
Ouſe ; it is governed by a mayor, 12 alder- 
men, and burgeſſes; the market is weekly 
on Saturday ; the affizes are conſtantly held 
here twice a year, and the county-goal is 
kept in it; it is a great thorough-fare upon 
the northern road, and ſends two members 
to parliament ; diſtant from London 48 com- 
puted, and 57 meaſured miles. 

HU'NTINGDONSHIRE (S.) is an inland 
county, ſurrounded with. Northamptonſhire 
on the weſt and north, Bedferdfpire on the 
ſouth, and Cambridgeſpire on the eaſt; the 
length from north to ſouth 24 miles, and the 
breadth from eaſt to weſt about 18 miles ; 
the whole circumference about 67 miles; it 
is divided into four hundreds, in which are fix 
market-towns, 78 pariſhes, one large river 
called the Ouſe, five bridges, 8240 houſes, 
and about $0,000 inhabitants ; formerly the 
whole county, or at leaſt the greateſt part 
of it, was foreſt-land ; it now ſends four 
members to parliament. 

HU'RDLES (S.) in Huſbandry, are frames 

made of ſplit timber, or hazel- * wove, cr 

plaſted together to ſerve as ſtop gaps, gates, 
or ſheep folds, and are ſe dom fixed, but eafily 
moveable, according to the place or occaſion 
they are intended for ; in Fortification, they 
are made of twigs of willows or ofiers, inter- 
wove with large ftakes, and commonly laden 
with earth, and are uſed to make batterics 
firm, or to make a paſſage overa muddy 
ditch, to cover traverſes and lodgments for 


mooriſh firuation, formetly called bog eford 


„* 


he defence * workmen againſt 3 
85 


HU'"NGRY'(A.) wanting, craving after, or 


r 


HUS — 
fre, ſhot, ſtones, &c. that the enemy may 
throw on them. 

HURDS or HARDS (S.) the coarfer parts of 
flax or hemp ſeparated in the dreffing from 
the finer parts. | | 

HO'RL-BONE (S.) a bone in the middle of a 
horſe's buttock, very apt to ſlip out of the 
ſocket by a firain or lip. 


HU'RLERS (S.) ſeventeen large ſtones ſet up 


in Cornwall, at a competent diſtance one 
from another, probably for a trophy, which 
the ſuperſtition of the ignorant people re- 
ports to have been men, ſo metamorphoſed 
for prophaning the Sabbath-day, by exer- 
ciſing a ſport much uſed among them there- 
on, Called burling the ball. s, 

.HUR'LING S.) cafiing, throwing of ſtones, 
or other "things from one, by a whirling 
motion of the hand. 

HU'RLY-BURLY (S.) a tumultuous noiſe, 
riot, crowd, or aſſembly of people in the 
ſtreets or elſewhere, ; 

HURRICANES S.) violent ftorms of wind, 
raging chiefly among the Caribbee Iſlandi, 
which blow with ſuch violence as to drive 
ſhips out of the harbour upon the beach, beat 
down houſes, tear up trees by the roots, &c, 
Before theſe ſtorms it commonly rains two 
days exceſſtvely, and then ceaſes for two or 
three days, during which intermiſſion the 
ſky appears cloudy and diſturbed, and as it 
were painted with various and frightful co. 
lours; in the ei. Indies, they are troubled 
with norths and ſouths ; the norths are tem- 
peſtuous winds, which frequently blow in the 
oy of Mexico from Ofober to March, come 
monly about the full and change of the moon, 
but moſt violent in December and January 
the ſea gives notice of theſe ſtorms by an ex» 
traordinary long ebb, and the ſea. fowls ho. 
ver over the land a day or two betore ; the 
ſouths are moſtly troubleſome about Famaics 
in the months of June, July, and Auge; 
the principal difference between theſe and 
burricanes is, that the latter are winds gene- 
rally of ſhort continuance, and from allpoints 
of the compaſs, the other of longer duration, 
and from one point. at a time ovly ; this 
term is ſometimes applied to a quarreiſome 
wrangling of high words, eſpecially the 
ſcolding of women. 

HU “RRV (S) a great haſte, or violent emo. 
tion of the mind; alſo a confuſion or dif- 
order. | 

NU'/RRY (V.) to haften, ſpur, or continual- 

ly puſh a perſon on to encreafe his ſpeed ; 
alſo to do a thing ſlightly, cateleſsly, or im- 


perſectly. 
- HURT (S.) ny damage wound, maim, or 
prejudice whatever. | 
HURT (V;) to wound, maim, or damage a 
man's per ſon or reputation. 
HU'RTFUL (A.) any thing that is injurious 
to a perſon or thing any manner of way. * 


- 


H Us 
tracted to a woman in F ig to 
the cuſtoms of the rr 
lives, and in various countries they have va- 
rious degrees of power; in England the la v 
ſuppoſes the wife to have no will, but that 
| ſhe is wholly under the dominion of her h 
band, to act and do what he direQs ; alſo in 
Trade, the perſon who takes care to provide 
| all manner of neceſſaries for a ſhip, &c. is 


called a buſband of ſhips. 

HU'SBANDMAN (S.) one that employs him- 
ſelf in tillage and other country exerciſes 
= the producing and increaſing of ſeed, cat - 
tle, &c. 

U'SBANDRY (S.] the art or practice of 
tillage, culture, &c. alſo a prudent or mode+ 
rate f:ugality in expences, and goed manage- 
ment of a man's income and affairs. 

HUSE (S.) a fiſh, of which the white glue 
called ifing- glaſs is made. 

HUSH (Part.) be quiet, Al, fitent. 

HUSH (V.) to ſmother, ſtifle, or make up a 
matter by bribes, c. in order to prevent 
its being publickly known or talked of, 

HU'SH MONEY (S.) a bribe or allowante 
given to a perſon to conceal ſomething that 
he ought to reveal; and is commonly meant 
in an ill ſenſe, as when a perſon is privy te 
ſome bad action, as fraud, theft, c. and 
never ſpeaks of it, or ab'conds when he 
ſhould give evidence againſt the offender, by 
which means he efcapes puniſhment. 

HUSEK S.) the covering, or that part out of 
which a flower grows; alſo the outfide coats, 
ſhells, or films of moſt ſorts of grain, which 
are ſeparated from the ſeed by winnowing, 
blanching, threſhing, &c. 

HU'SEY (A.) fun of hulls, ſhells, pods, &c. 
of corn, peaſe, flowers, c. alſo poken of 2 
perſon that has phlegm flicking in his throat, 
which occafions him to ſpeak imperfectiy. 

HUSS ARS (S.) a part of the cavalry or horſe- 
foldiery in Po/and and Hungary, they are ge- 
nerally oppoſed to the Turk: horſe ; they 
are odly cloathed, and have tygers and other 
wild beaſts ſkins hanging on their backs, a- 
gainſt bad weather; the officers are adorned 
with plumes of feathert, and the common 
. Idiers have their heads ſhaven with only a 
tuſt leſt in the middle with a large muftache 
hanging down to their ſtomach, and a fur 

cap with a cock's feather 3 they are very re- 

ſolute, and fitter for a haſty expedition than 
| ſet battle ; they neither give nor take quar- 
ter, and though they have fire-arms, are 
awkward uſers of them, but very dextrous 
with ſabres; both the emperor and French 
king entertain ſome of them in their ſervice 3 
| they are ſuppoſed to take their name from 
te huzea, or ſhout they make at their firſt 
onſet, 
HU'SSY (S.) is an appellative given to women, 
' ſometimes in a good ſen e, and ſometimes in 


HU'SBAND S.) a man that is joined or coa- 


| a bad one; in s good ſenſe, it is a contraction 
of the ward hyuiewife, or huſwiſe, asd then 
means 


HY X 


HYD 


means a cleanly, neat, careful, induſtrious { ſays, that it changes ſex avmually, that ie, it 
ſon, and in a bad one, a whore, a care is male one year, and female another z ri. 
, negligent, drunken perſon ; and ſome | Fotle and Elan (ay it makes dogs dumb with 
times it is only a word of anger or reproach | its ſhadow, that it imitates the ſpeech of man- 
without any ſettled foundation, as the mother kind, and thereby deceives them «hat they 
ſays to the daughter, Hufſy, I'M whip tber, may come out of their houſes and be devour- 
as much as to ſay, you naughty girl, &c, for} ed ; they add, that it has feet like a man, 
ſome ſmall offence. and no vertebre in the neck. 
HU'STINGS (S.) a honſe or court where cauſes HV DRA (S.) a monſtrous ſerpent of Lerna.. 
are heard and pleaded, and is the name off Marſb near Peleponneſus, repreſented by the 
the higheſt court belonging to the city of | poets to have 30 heads, one of which being 
Lenden, now held in the Cid. Hall before cut off, many others were produced in the 
the mayor and aldermen ; error or l room of it; this Hercules killed, and is called 
es there of a judgment or falſe verdict in the | ons of his labours ; after his death it was 
ſheriffs courts, Winchefter, Lincoln, York, and | placed among the ftars, and forms the ſouth- 
other cities have courts under this name. ern conſtellation going by this name, con- 
Hur (s.) any ſmall cottage or dwelling. place, fiſt ng of 26 ſtars. 
and ſometimes applied te ſoldiers lodges iv | HY DRAU'LICKS (S.) that part of fiaticks 
the field. which confiders the laws and motions of all 
"BUTCH (s.) a ſmall cell, room or cottage, &c. } fluids, and particularly water, with the ap- 
HUZZA' (Part.) I am glad, O be joyful, &c. | plication thereoſ to all manner of engines for 
_HY'ACINTH or JA'CINTH (S.) the name | the conveyance of it for all the ſeveral pur- 
of a flower of a purple colour, to which the] poſes of life, relating as well to profit and 
© | poets give this romantick original : Hyacin- convenience as pleaſure, 1 
abus, prince of Amycles in Peloponneſus, was | HY DRO'CELE (S.) a ſwelling or bloating of 
loved by Apollo and Zepbyrus at the ſame | the outer integument, or ſkin of the ſcrotum, 
time; Apollo playing at coits with him, Ze occaſioned by watry humours collecting and 
phyruz being jealous, out of revenge, blew | ſettling there, p 
the coit ſo violently againſt Hyacintbus s head, } HY DROCE'PHALUS (S.) is a dropſy in the 
that he died immediately, Apollo being ex | head, or a congeſtion of water therein that 
treamly grieved at it, the earth, to comfort || renders it ſoft, | 
him, turned the young. prince*s blood into |HYDRO/GRAPHER (S.) one ſkilled in draw- 
this flower; there is alſo a precious ſtone 'of ing and deſcribing the ſea, its boundaries, and x 
this name, of which there are four ſorts, | other nece(T-ry obſervations that are uſeful 
ſome intermixed with a. vermilion colour, | to ſailors, ſuch as the tides, currents, ſander, 
ſome of a ſaffron colour, ſome of an amber | ſhoals, rocks, &c. the bearing and diſtance B 
colour, and ſome of a white intermixed with | of one from another, &c. 
a flight red, and is exceedingly well adapted } HY DROGRA'/PHICAL MAPS (S.) com- 
for the carving or graving devices for ſeals, c.] monly called ſea charts, are ſuch wherein the H 
it is frequently mentioned in ſcripture ; the | bearing and diſtance of ports, the rocks, 
Apotbecaries have a conſection or thin cor- | ſhoals,- ſands, rhumbs, meridians, coaſts, | 
dial electuary, which they pretend is made trade- winds, &c, of the whole ſea, or part | 
_ of divers precious ſtones, eſpecially this. of it, are laid down, according to the rules | 
HYACUNTHIA (S.) certain feſtivals cele- of art, and obſervations of navigators, 
brated by the ancient Spartans, in honour of HVYDROGRAPH (S.) the art of meaſuring 
„ and in commemoration of his beloved and deſcribing the ſea, and its boundaries, to- 
acintbus above-mentioned ; they laſted 3 gether with whatever is neceſſary for a pilot H\ 
days, the firſt and laſt was ſpent in lamenting | or ſeaman to know, ſuch as the bearing and p 
the death of the prince, and the ſecond in | diſtance of one port from or to another, p 
feaſting and rejoicing ; they who aſſiſted at | tides, ſands, &c. | x 
tte ceremony were crowned with ivy. HY!DROMANCY (S.) a method of divina- 1 
HAD ES (S.) a conſtellation, by ſome called |- tion by water, pradtiſed by the ancient Hen - N 
. the pleiades, or the ſeven ſtars, ſitusted in thens, thus ; they filled a cup or bowl with 4 
the head of Taurus or the bull, the principal | water, and then faſtening a ring to the end of = 
of them in his leſt eye, commonly called | a piece of thread tied to the finger, a6d of 
_ Aldetaran ; they are famed by the poet and holding this ring over the water, they repeat- . ky 
_ aſtrologers for bringing or cauſing rain when | ed a cer ain form of words, and defired to be vi 
hoy ariſe, ſat sfied bout their inquiry, and then if the w 
BY ANA S.) an uncommon four footer affi-m+tive of the queſtion was rue, the te: 
creature, ſcarce to be ſeen any where but if ring of its vn accord, would ſtrike the fo! 
Eęype, almoſt as large as, and reſembling » | fides of he bol ſeveral times ; another ſort Hy! 
wolf, excepting that its legs are not ſo long ; | was to look upon the water, in which the {% 
its hair is rough, an ſkin ſpotted ; ſome de | fizures ot ſev / ral demons were pretended to . hy! 
fſeribe it with the head of a maitiff, ſhort tri a per; another was by obierving the various thi 
- . angular cars, and a hon's tail and feet 3 Pu¹ 963 ure 
eds $ ings, 0 


WW 


HI 


Water, K. 
RF DROMEL ($) a liquor made of honey 


diluted with a proper quantity of water, and 
fermented by a f W, continued heat for 2 
long time, and continually ſkimmed, till the 
remaining liquor is ſufficient to bear an egt to 
ſwim in it; this done, it is expoſed to the tun 

- for about 40 days to diſpoſe it to ferment ; 
then adding ſome Spaniſh wine or brandy to 
it, and keeping it two of three months, it 
acquires a taſte or flavour, but little inferior 
to malmſey ; thus made, it wili fuddle rea 
dily, and the fit will be longer working off 
than common wine drank in the ſame quan 
tities ; the Pole and Ryffions drink it much. 

HYDRO'METER ($.) an inſtrument to mea- 
ſure the weight, denfity, &c. of water, 
whereby a judgment ot the phyſical and 
other uſes may be determined. 

HYDRO/MPHALON (s.) a tumour in the 
naval, occaſioned by a collection of waters 
there. 

BYDROPHO/BIA (S.) a diſtemper occafioned 
by the biting of a mad dog, wherein the 
party has ſo great averſion to and dread of 
water, that he cannot bear the fight of any 
ſort of liquor without the utmoſt coniterna 
tion, much leſs ſwallow the leaſt drop; thi 
is a fign of the diſtemper*s being come to its 
height, and renders the perſon intirely in- 
curable, 2 

HYDRO/PHTHAELMY (S.) a diſeaſe in the 
eye, that occafions it to grow ſo big that it 
ſeems to ſtart out of its orbit, 

HYDRO'PICKS (S.) medicines that expel, or 
are good in and againſt watry humours, or | 
the dropſy. 

HY'DROPS (S.) in Pbyfct, is the diſtempet 
commonly called the dropſy, which is either 
general, when there is a ſtagnation of a 
watry humour in the whole hab.t of the 
body, or particular, when ſome one part is 
more than ordinarily affected, as the head, 
breaſt, hand, foot, &c. which go by ſeveral 
particular names accordingly. 

HYDROSTA'TICAL BALANCE (S.) the uſe 
of which, is to diſcover the purity of ba- 
dies of all kinds, the quality and richneſs of 
metals, ores, mir.erals, &c. the proportions 
in any mixture, adulteration, or the Ike; 
this inſtrument is founded on this theorem of 
Archimedes, That a body beavier than water 
weighs leſs in water than in air, by the worgh! 
of ſuch water 41 is equal to it in bulk, 


HYDROSTA'TICKS s.) the doctrine of gra- 


vitation in fluids, or the conſideration of the 
weight of all ſorts of fluids, particularly wa- 
ter, and of all (olid bodies immerged therein, 
for which purpoſethe above inſtrument is uſed, 
HY DRO'TICKS (s.) medicines that promote 


West. 
reis (S.) the winter, a divinity among 


| the old Rom ei, to whom they ſaciificed a 
black ſh-ep. 
YG RO'METER or HY'GROSCOPE (S., 


lings, diminutions, colours, images, &c. of | 


IST P 


an inſtrument to meaſure the drineſs of 

moiſture of the air, | | 

HY'LEG or HY LECK (S.) with the Afrolo- 
ert, is that planet or part of the heaven 
wh.ch in a man's nativity becomes the 
moderator and fignificator of life. 

HYLO'BIANS (S.) a fort of philoſophers a- 
mong the ancient {ndrans; that retired into 
the woods to be alone, and at liberty for 
contemplation, | 

HY"MEN S. is the fabulous god of marriage; 
repreſented with a chaplet of roſes, and as ib 
were viffolved and enervated with pleaſures, 
with long yellow hair, in a mantle of pur- 
ple or ſaff on colour, bearing a torch in his 
hand; alſo with the Anatimfis, it is the 
mark of virginity in maidens ; among the 
Botanifts, it is the fine delicate ſkin, wherein 
the flowers ate encloſed while in the bud. 

HYMN (S.) a reigious ſong or ode, at firſt 
uſed by the heathens in praiſe of their falſe 
deities, and afterwards introduced both intd 
the Jetoiſb and Ch-iftran church it frequently 
is uied as ſynonymous to the words canticle, 
ſong or pſalm ; it is ſuppoſed, when it is ſaid 
that Chriſt having ſupped, ſung an bim, Sc. 
that it was one of the pſalms the Jui uſed 
to ting, after they had eaten the paſſover. 

HYPE'RBATON (S.) by ſome called a gram- 
matic i figure, by others a rhetorical one; 
becauſe it means a ſtrong or violent paſſion, 
and a tranſpofition of words and thoughts 
from the natural order of diſcourſe. 

HYPE'RBOLA (S.) a Geometrical term, figni= 
fying a curve-line, which is the boundary 
of a plane, formed by the ſection of a cone, 
by means of a plane's cutting it, ſo that it 
paſſes through but one of its fides, and is 
not parallel to it, and ſo coniequen:ly may 
be infinitely various. 

HYPERBROLE S.) a Rbetorical figure, where- 
by the truth is very much aggrava'ed, and 
the virtues or vices of a perſon repreſente 
exceedingly greater or leſſer than they really 
are. 

HYPERBO'REAN (A.) a bame given by the 
Ancients to ſome ſeas, mountains and peo- 
ple, the true ſituation whereof they did not 
know; but however agreed they were very 
far north, or at the world's end. 

HYVERCRI'TICKS S.) over. ſevete criticks; 
or cenſurers of o'her mens words and ate 
tions, ſuch as do not make any allowance fot 
the 11 ghteſt ſault. 2 N 

HY'PHEN (S.) a ſmall ſtroke or line that 
unites a word compount ed of two or mord 
words, and make i to be conſidered as one 
fimp'e or firg'e word, ma ked thus ( - ), 

HYPNO'TICEKS (8 1 epy medicines, or ſuch . 
as compoſe 4 perion to fi-ep, thit by the 
violence cf a diſtemper has been too long 
kept awake ; an og iate or ſoporifick. 

HYPOCHO'!DRIA S.) in Anatomy, is 2 

ſpace n each fide the upper part of the 


lower belly; allo the diſeaſe called the een, 
Co vapoury 


AYPOTHE'TICAL (A.) ſuppoſitious, imagi- 
© Y'SSOP (S.) a ſhrub which ſhoots abundance 


n appears at the top of the ſtem of an azure 


H-YS 


„c. and in Yemen, it is called hy- 
. Nerick, or fits of the mother. ] 

HYPO'CRISY (S.) the moſt odious of all vi- 
ces, as being a complication of villainy un- 
der the diſguiſe of religion, pretending to 
much holineſs, innocency,truth, juſtneſs, c. 
on purpoſe to get into a perſon's good api- 

nion and confidence, and thereby take the 
opportunity of doing miſchief more effectu- 
ally and irremediably, than otherwiſe he 
could have an opportunity; one who is the 
very reverſe of what he pretends and ap- 
pears to be. 

HY'POCRITE (S.) a downright cheat or im 
poſtor, one who pretends to one thing, and 
means quite the contrary, eſpecially conſi- 
dered of one that outwardly pretends to be 


* 


Ac 


colour, and like an ear of eden; that 7a 


Judia grew very high, as appears from Jobs 


| Xix, 29. Among the Jews, it was uſed as 


a ſprinkler in their purdfications ; it is uſed 
in Phyfick, as ſtanding ingredient in all 
pectoral apozems ; there is alſo a ſyrup made 
of, and a ſimple water diftilled from it. 
HY'SSOPIC ART ($.) a name given by Pa- 
racelſus to chymiſtry, upon account of its 
being the purger, refiner, and purifier of 


YSTE'RIC AFFECTION or PASSION (s.) 


in Women, the ſame with hypocondria in 
Mer, and is called ſometimes ſuffocation of 
the womb, and ſometimes fits of the mo- 
ther, ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome diſorder of 
the womb, and are ſo violent in ſome per- 
ſons, as to work upon their imagination ia 


very religious, and privately is very notori. f 


ouſly vicious or wicked, 
HYPOCRVTICAL (A.) diſſembling, pre- 
tending one thing, but meaning and defign- 
ing another, - 
HYPOMO/CLION (S.) in Mechanick, is that 
point of the prop or fulecrum, which ſuſ- 
tains the preflure of the lever, cither in 
raiſing or lowering of bodies. 


 HYPO'STASIS (8.) among the ancient Di. 


vines of the Greek church, was the perſon, 
and by thoſe of the Latin church, it was the 
ſubſtance or eſſence, ſo that they ſeemed to 
differ widely when they meant the ſame 
thing when applied to the Trinity; in Phy. | 
fk, it is the thick, heavy ſediment of 
urine, that ſubſides to the bottom. | 
HYPOSTA'TICAL PRINCIPLES (S.) in 
Chymiſtry, are what they call the three chy. 
mical elements or conſtituents of all bodies, 
ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 
HYPOSTA'/TICAL UNION (S.) in Divinity, 
is the union of the divine and human na- 
ture together in the perſon of Chriſt Jeſus, 
HYPOTHENU'SE (S.) in Geometry, is the 
longeſt tide of a right-angled triangle, or 
that which is oppoſite to the right angle. 
HYPO'THESIS S.) a principle or propoſition 
taken for granted, from whence certain con- 
cluſions may be drawn for the proof of ſome. 
thing in debate; in Phyficks or Natural Pbi. 
. tſopby, it is a kind of ſyſtem of our own 


4 


a ſtrayge manner, 

YSTE/RICKS (S.) medicines proper for dif. 

orders of the womb. 

HYSTERO'CELE (S.) a rupture or falling 
down of the womb. 

HYTHE (S.) a port, wharf, or ſmall haven 

to embark or land wares at, 


- 


J. 


HIS letter is the ninth in the order of om 
alphabet, and is both a vo wel and a con- 
ſonant, as it happens to ſtand related to other 
letters that may be joined to it in the ſame 
ſyllable or ſound ; we, together with the 7:2. 
han, Spaniard: and Flemings, pronounce this 
letter, when a conſonant, two or three dif. 
ferent ways; the old Latin: ſometimes chan- 
ged I into U, as decumus and maxwmur, for 
decimus and maximus, I, in the common let- 
ter way of numeration, fignifies unity or one, 
and ſo many times as it is repeated, ſo many 
ones are ſignified, Obſerve, when I comes 
before another vowel in the fame ſyllable, it 
is a conſonant, I, when it is not defigned 
to expreſs a number, and ſtands alone, is a 
perſonal pronoun, whereby a man affirms 
ſomething of himſelf, as, bo did this or 
that Þ I. Who will buy this or that I I, &c. 


imagination, laid down in order to ſolve the | [JA*BBER (V.) co _ or talk much, faſt, 
Y 


ſeveral appearances of nature ; in Aſtron 
it fignifies the ſeveral ſyſtems of the hea. 
vens, that aſtronomers have ranged the ce- 


haſtily, — fooliſhly z alſo to ſpeak a broken 
or imperſect language, ſo that the ſpeaker is 
hardly underſtood. e * 


leſtial bodies to move in; in general, it fig- fJA'CINTH or HY'ACINTH s) the name 


niſies a ſuppoſition, the truth of which is 
not abſolutely known. . . 


nary, probable, likely, &c. 


of ſuckers from one root only; it is as-hard 
28 any large wood, and grows with us about 
a foot and half high ; at particular diſtances 
on both fides its ſlock it puſhes out longiſh 
leaves, which are hard, odoriferous, warm, 
and little bitter to the taſte ; the bloſſom of 


of a flower and a precious ſtone. Seo Hya- 


canth, 


JACK (S.) the nick-name or familiar contrac · 


tion of the name Jobn ; alſo the name of a 
machine contrived ſo as to carry a pit, in or- 
der to roaſt meat before the fire ; alſo of ano- 
ther uſed by oftlers to affiſt people in pulling 
off their boots; alſo the name of a flag uſu · 
ally hoiſted at a ſhip's: ſprit- ail top-maſt- 
head ; alſo an engine of very great force for 
liſting weights, particularly uſed by * 
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JAC 

do elevate or depreſs the large artillery, and 
by Carpenter: to ſcrew up, or reduce a part of 
n houſe, that is ſomewhat ſunk, to its true 
level, or right place ; in the play at bowls, 
it is the (mall bowl or mark at which the reſt 
are thrown, in order to ſee who wigs the 
game among the Myfictan, the ſmall pieces 

of wood that are fixed to the keys of harp- 
fichords, ſpinets, and virginals, and which 
are cloathed with ſmall bits of liſt or cloth, 
are called Joch z alſo the name of a pike. 
fiſh 3 and in Hawhiag, it is the name of the 
male birds of ſport; alſo that clammy va- 
pour which teflecta light in the dark, and 
ariſes in fenny or marſhy places, about pri- 
vies, church-yards, and other fat, moiſt 
fnils, from whence it flies into hedges, 
about rivers, &c. or wherever there is a 
continual flux of air, and thereby leads 
thoſe unwary people who go after it, out of 
their way, is called Fact in a: lantbern, or 
Will with a wwiſp ; alſa the cant name for a 
farthing ; alſo the name of a fine freſh-wa- 
ter fiſh, 

Fack « Dandy, a little, impertinent, in- 
ſignificant fellow, 

Fack ot 4 Pineb, a hackney parſon, or 
any one that ſerves the place of another 
without previous notice. 

ack in a Box, a ſharger or cheat, 
ACK.ADAMS (S.) a fol or filly fellow. 
JA'CKAL (S.) a wild beaſt of a middling ſize, 
who in the evening hunts for prey for the 


JAN 

| the trofe with one finger, to fignify therei s 

but one perſon ; they haptize by applying a 
hot iron to the childrens forchead, aſter they 
have circumciſed them ; at preſent they are 
divided among themſelves, one part embrz- 
cirg, and the other qſowning the commu- 
nion of the church of Reme; in Enga-, 
thoſe who eſpouſe the cauſe of king James 
II. and the ſucceſſion of his pretended ſon, 
commonly called emphatically the Preten- 
der, or the Chevalier de St. George, are 
called Jacobites, without any regard to their 
having different notions about religious mat - 
ters from the general opinions. 
JA'COB"s-STAFF (S.) a mathematical in- 
ſtrument, formerly uſed to take heights and 
diſtances. 
JACULA'TION (S.) a throwing, caſting, 
darting, or ſhooting. 
JA/CULATORY (A.) caft, thrown, or ſhot 
ſuddenly. 
JADE (S.) an ordinary, mean or good for 
nothing horſe ; alſo a whoriſh, ſluttiſh, naſty 
woman; alſo the name of a green:ſh ſtone 
much valued for its hardncſs, and eſteemed 
by the Tur iz and Polen, who adorn all their 
fine works with it, eſpecially the handles of 
their ſabres; ſome attribute extraordinary 
virtues to it, and call it the divine ſtone. 
JA'DISH (A.) inclined to the tricks, or like to 
a jade ; ſpoken eſpecislly of bad horſes that 
ſoon tire, and will not go without much 
ſpurring, &c. 


lion, which when found, he follows with |JAGG (V.) to hack or cut notches in a thing 


open cry, till the lion comes, and ſeizes it; 
and after the Hon has ſatisfied his hunger, 
feeds upon what he leaves. 


like a ſaw. 


[JA'GGED (A. any thing that is rough, or 


notched like a ſaw, &c. 


JA'CKANAPES (S.) a term of reproach for a IAH (S.) with the Hebrews, is one of the 


little, prating, whiffling fellow. . 

JACKET (S.) a ſort of outward coat, but 
made very ſhort, a ſeaman's coat that he 
wears at his work ; anclently the horſemen 
uſed to wear them, made of ſilks and other 
rich ſtuffs, over their armour, 

JACK KETCH S.] the hangman, or officer 
appointed to execute the ſeveral corporal 
puniſhments that a court of judicature pra- 
nounces againſt offenders, 

JACK-SPRA'T (S.) a dwarf or perſon un- 
commonly ſmall of ſtature, or reputation, 
JA"COBINS (s.) thoſe religious perſons of 

both ſexes in France, that follow the rules of 


St. Dominic ; the men are alſo called friars | 


Predicants, who are one of the four ordtrs 
of Mendicants. 
JA'COBITES s.) a ſect among the Eftern 


Chrifiians, ſo called from Jaceb Bardews, a 


Syrian, diſciple to Eutyches and Droſcorus, 
whoſe hereſy he ſpread ſo much in A and 
Africa in the beginning of the 6th century, 
that in the th century all the different ſets 
of the Eutychians went by the common name 
of Jacobiten, i. e. ſuch as acknowledge only 
one nature, and that the human in Chriſt, 


and fo took in the Armenians and Abyſſines ; 
they deny the Trinity, and make the ſign ot 


names of God, which in the Old Teſtament 
we frequently meet with in compoſition 
with many Hebrew words, as Adonij b, bal- 
lelujab, Se. that is, God is my Lord, praiſs 


the Lord, &c, 
JAI'L»BIRD S.) a priſoner in a jail, or a term 


of reproach to thoſe whoſe bad actions have 
formerly, or their preſent ones render them 
now deſerving of the puniſhment of a jail ; 
a vile, lewd, thieviſh, profane, wicked perſon. 
JAKES (S.) a peivy or common-ſewer, of 
lay- ſtall for all ſorts of filth, 
JA'LAP (S. a ſtrong, purgative medicine, 
much uſed by the Apotbecaries ; it is the root 
of a plant much like our briony, that grows 
in Pera and New- Spain ; that which breaks 
blackeſt, moſt brittle, found, and ſhining 
within fide, is the beſt, 
AM, JAMB, or JAUMB (S.) among Miners, 
is a ridge of rock or ftone, that nips off the 
| _vein of ore, and hinders them from purſu- 
ing it; among. Carpenters, it is any thick 
piece of timber, particularly the fide poſts 
of doors, chimney- pieces, &c, 
JA'NGLE (V.) to ſquabdle, quarrel, differ, 
ſcold, or fall out in words; alſo any untune- 


able noiſe, 20 a confuſion of bells, or ſgunds 
Cen EM 
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inſtruments of different tunings, &c- 
JA'NISARIES or JA'NIZARIES S.) foot 
ſoldiers in the 1 army; they were for- 
merly compoſed only of Chr ſtian children, 
_ whom the poverty of the parents gave vp 
for the tribute exacted by the grand ſeignior 
for liberty of conſclence. or ſuch as were 
taken priſoners from the Chriftians, but that 
is now ceaſed ; their number is various, ac- 
cording to the occaſions of the fate z for- 
merly it was fixed to 43,000, but of late 
_ years they have been 100,007 3 their pay is 
from 2 to 12 aſpers a day, b:fides their do- 
man or long cloth coat with ſhort ſleeves 


given them yearly, the firſt day of their Ra- 


mezan or Lent ; particular ſervice or extra- 
ordinary valour, entitles them to ome addi- 
tional pay, and alſo entitles them to the 
continuation of it, tho* they ſhould become 
lame and unſerviceable ; they are obliged to 
Fodge in their oda, or common chambers, 
(of which there are 160 at C:nflintinop.e) 
under ſevere penalties, without leave grant- 
ed ; formerly they were obliged not to 
but the policy of latter times both 
— 2 that, and the exerciſe of trades ; 
in times of peace they carry only à long 
flick ; in war, fire-arms and a ſabre ; alſo 
the name of certain officers in the chancery 
of the court of Rome, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to ſuperviſe and correct all publick writings 
before they go abroad; it is a!ſo a name for 
any ſet of men that are reſulutely bold or 
daring to execute the defigns of a publick or 
private perſon at all adventures, 
JA'NSENISM (S.) the doctrine of Cornelia 
Janſen, biſhop of Ypres in France, with te- 
lation to grace and free-will, which has met 
with much oppc ſition, and been condemned 
By ſeveral popes, and arrets of the French 
kings, &c. but to very litile purpoſe, it ſtill 
ining ground, 
Ja'NSENIST (s.) an embracer or follower of 
the opinions of Jas ſenſus. 


JA'NUARY (S.) the firſt month in the year, | 


according to the common and now legal 
compuraticn ; it was adced to the Roman ca- 
lendar by Numa, who placed it about the winter 
folftice z it was thus called in honour of Faxus, 
* pretended deity, whom the Romans ſuppo- 
ſed prefided over the beginning of all buſi- 
neſs, and therefore it was thouę lit proper the 
month dedicated to him ſhould lead or begin 
the year ; they ſacrificed a cake of new ſiſted 
meal to kim, with ſalt, incenſe, and wipe, 
© on the firſt day of this month; upon this 
Cay all the mechanicks began ſomething of 
their art or trade, the men of letters did the 
© farhe, as to books, poe ins, &c, the ccnfuls, 
though choſe before, took the chair and en 
© tered pon their office this day, eſpecially at 
© ter the governmeng was in the hands of the 
_ emperors ; Ypon this day the conſuls marched 
© 10 (the capitol, attended with a crowd, all in 
" new. cleaths, two white buils never yoked 
1 were fact ifleed to Jupiter I dende 


it is reckoned rat 


— 
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2 great deal of incenſe and other 

ſpent in the temple ; the flaming, together 

with the conſuls, during this religiougſoleme 

nity, offered their vows for the proſperity of 
the empire and the emperor, after having 
taken an oath of allegiance, and confirmed 
all publick acts done by his Imperial majeſty 
the preceding year ; this day the Romans laid 
aſide all old grudges and ill humour, and 
took care not to ſpeak ſo much as one omi- 
nous or untoward word ; this day it was 
cuſtomary for friends and acquaintance to 
make each other preſents, from whence the 

cuſtom of new-years-gifts, ſtill retained a- 

mong us, was originally taken, 

JAPAN (V.) to varniſh and draw figures on 
wood, paper, leaves, or bark of trees pound. 
ed and made a paſte of, whe-ewith plates, 
bowls, &c. are made aſter the manner of 
the people who are natives of a famous iflind 
on the coaſt of China called by this name, 
who are celebrated for perſection of this art. 

JAPA'N EARTH (S.) an earth of a dark 
purple colour, very harſh upon the palate, 
ſeeras to melt like bole in the mouth, and 
leaves a ſweetiſh taſte behind it; it is fa- 
mous for ſtopping all ſorts of fluxes.- 

JAPONE'SE (S.) a tative of the ifland of 
F-pen, the language of which place is (aid 
to be very curious, they having ſeveral words 
to expreſs the ſame thing, one to the honour, 
another to the difpraiſe, another to the deri- 
fion of the ſpeaker, ſome for the prince, o- 
thers for the quality, others for the common 
people, according to the perſon or circura- 
ſtance ſpoke about; alſo the name of the 

- Jangvage of n. 

JA'RGON (S.) a conſuſed noiſe, an unintel. 
ligible parcel of words, or unknown lan- 
guage. 

JARR (V.) ta difagree, to have a flight quar- 
rel in words; and in Mufich, it is being out 
of tune or time, ſa that the ſeveral inftru- 
ments do not perform their parts harmoni- 
ouſly ; alſo when a door ſtands a ſmall way 
open, it is ſaid to ſtand a- jarr, 

JARR (S.) an earthen veſſel of various fizes, 
to put oil, raifins, pickles, &c. in, 

JA'RRING: (S.) grumbling, ſcolding, quar- 
relling, fall:ng out or di agreeing. 

ISN N or Je$AmIN (S) (S.) a hrub that 
bears very fragrant fl owers. 

JA'SPER (S.) is commonly taken for a preci- 
ous ſtone in Pires but in other languages 

r among marbles ; the 

moſt beautiful are green, and the moſt e- 

ſeemed is full of little ſpots here and there 

ſcattered upon the green j ſome value the 
purple-coloured very much ; there are ſome 
of a carnation colour, red, roſe-coloured, 
firiped, white, and cf many other colours ; 
in ſome nature repreſents trees, flowers, and 
landſcapes, as if they were painted; it is not 
near the nature 


| tranſparent, and comes preti 


n they are found in many parts of 
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Ge exft, and in ſome parts of Furepe ; ſome 
attribute the phyſical virtue of ſtopping 
blood, eafing women in travel, &c. to 
them ; *tis called by divers names in the ſcrip- 
tures, upon account of its variety of colours. 
JA'SS- HAWK (S.) a young hawk newly ta- 
ken out of the neſt. 
18 TRALYPTICK (A.) that part of medicine 
that cures by external applicaticns, ſuch as 
pulteſſes, fomer:tations, triftions, plailters, 
&c 


TA'TRO-CHYMIST (S.) a phyfician who uſes 
or preſcribes chymical preparations chiefly. 
IA'TRO.-MATHEMATICIAN /S.) one who 
preſcribes phy fick by mathematical propor- 
tions, from the mathematical conſideration 
of diſeaſes, and their cauſer, | 

JA'VARIS (S.) an American hog, whoſe na 
vel is on its back, and chat is very difficult 
to take, becauſe ſcarce ever tired with run- 
ning, and exceeding fierce, tearing all before 
it with its tuſks. 

JA'VELIN (S.) a fort of ſpear or half pike, 
uſed by the Ancients both on horſeback and 
on foot, five foot and a haff long, headed 
with Reel, and that has three heads or faces 
all terminating in a point. , 

JAU/NDICE S.) a diſeaſe confiſtirg in the 
overflowing of the bile, of which there are 
three ſorts, the one that renders the perſon*s 
ſkin all over of a yellow colour, indiſp ſes 
them to action, and makes them very fick- 
iſh ; another ſort is what is called the black 
Jaundice, and is generally mortal; the other 
is what is called the green ſickneſs in maids 
or young women. | 

JAUNT (V.) to walk, ride, or go much out 
of the way or about, or very long journics 
to little purpoſe, a 

JAUNT (S.) a long, wearifome, round-about, 
tedious walk, 

JAU'NTINESS (S.) airinefs, briſknefs, full of 

y and wantonneſs. | 

JAUNTS (S.) the fellows or ſpokes of a 
wheel, 

JaW (S.) the bone in which the teeth of any 

© <reaxture grow or are ſet. 

AY (S.) the name of a bird. | | 
BEX S) a wild goat that lives upon ſteep 
rocks, to whom nature has given very large 
horns, which it bends backwards as far 28 
its buttocks, ſs that it leaps from the higheſt 
precip ces, and falls upon its back without 
urting itſelf, becauſe its horns receive and 
break the blow, 

IBIS (S.) a bird very common in Epypr, of 
the ftork kind, unclean to the Jen, bur 
acored by the Egyprians, upon account of ts, 
living chiefly upon ſerpents, and their ezgs ; 
they are ſaid to be of two ſorts, the black and 
the white, the black ſo peculiar to Exype, 
that it is reported they can live in no other 
coun'ry ; tho* called black, the feathers of 
its back and wings are coloured like a lap- 


| 
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purple feathers, the belly and ſides under the 
wings white ; its beak is large, ſtrong, and 
of a ſcarlet colour, and fo are its feet ard 
legs; its beak about 18 inches long, its neck 
12 Or 14, its body and breaſt as large as the 
back of a gooſe, and when its head is under 
its wings it repreſents the form of a heart ; 
after the death of the Bu the Egyptians uſed 
to embalm it, made a ſort of funeral for it, 
and paid it great honours ; it is remarkable 
in this bird, that altho* it be a water fowl, 
and lives principally about the Nie, yet it 
never enters the water ; it generally builds 
its neſt in the palm-trees to avoid cats. | 
ICE (S.) any liquid congealed together by 


to the horizon, juſt at the bottom or baſs 
of it; in Architefure and Fortyfication, it is 
the ground plain or plat form upon which 
the building is erected, wherein are contain- 
ed all the out-lines of the ſeparate parts or 
divifions of the rooms, offices, &. 

ICHO*CLANS S.) certain white eunuchs, or 
pages that attend the grand ſeignior*s ſeraglio. 

VCHOR (S.) in Phyfck, is ſometimes the thin 
watry bumour that is in the body, and 
ſometimes the pus or matter that iſſues cut 
of ulcers or ſores, 

ICHTHYO'LOGY s.) a treatiſe or deſcription 
of fiſhes. ; | 

ICON S.) the picture, cut, or repreſentation 
of any perſon or thing, 

ICONO'LOGY (s.) the ſcience that deſcribes 
the figures and repreſentations of men and 
deities, and here each is diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
peculiar charaQteriſtick, as Saturs is repre- 
ſented like an old man with a ſcythe ; Jupi- 
ter wiſh a thunder-bolt in his hand, and an 
eagle by his fide z Neptune with a trident, 
fitting in a chariot drawn with ſea- horſes 3 
Pluto has a fork with two tines, riding in a 
chariot with four black horſes ; Cupid has a 
bow and arrows, a quiver, and a torch, and 
ſometimes a muffler over his eyes ;z polo is 
ſometimes repreſented with a bow and arrows, 
and ſometimes with a harp ; Mercury has a 
caduceus or wand in his hand, with wings on 
his hat, and at his heels z Mars is armed 
cap-a pee with a cock which was conſecrated 
to him ; Bacchus appears crowned with ivy, 
armed with a Thyrſur, with a tyger's ſhim 
over him, ſometimes drawn with tygers, and 
followed with a train of Menades ; Hercules 
has a lion's ſkin for his ſurtout, with a club 
in his hand; Juno rides in a cloud with a pea- 
cock at her fide; Vent travelling in a chariot 
drawn with ſwans or pigeons ; Pallas has an 
head piece on, leans upon her ſhield called 
gin, with an owl for her attendant 3 Diane 
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wing or wood raven, mixed with green and 


is dreſſed like a huntreſs, with bows and ar- 
Cc 3 rows 
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rows in her hand; Ceret has a flckle and a 
Meaf, &c, Av the Heathens, ſo the pain 
ters have run theſe emblematical expreffions 
to great lengths, ſo as to repreſent the paſ 
fions of the mind, vices, diſeaſes, &c. by 
bodily terms, too numerous here to recite, 
YCONISM (S.) # true lively repreſentation 
of a thing by words or figures. 
ICOSAE'DRON er ICOSIHE/DRON (S.) a 
ſolid in Geometry, confiſting of 20 triangular 
pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the center 
of a ſphere, that is imagined to circumſcribe 
it, and therefore have their beight, and baſis 
equal, | 
vey (A.) full of ice, abounding or covered 
with ice, froze, &c . 
IDE/A iS.) that conception of any matter or 
thing that is ſormed in a perſon's mind upon 
his hearing a relation, or ſeeing the external 
form of any thing, or the repreſentation he 
makes to himſelf upon his thinking of the 
natuie ard properties of things, ſo far as 


and this is either ſimple, 3s all thoſe are that 
ate immediately determined by the ſenſes, as 


plex, as are all thoe which are collected by 
the faculties of the mind, exercifing thei: 
proper functions cf comparing and ſepara- 
ing the ſeveral fimple ideas, of which the 
Whole conſiſts, ard making fuch proper con 
clufions as are neceſſury, 
IDE'AL (A.) imaginary, exiſting no where 
— but in thought ; alſo of, or relating to an 
dea. | WH 
IDE'NTICK or IDE/NTICAL (A.) the ſame 
very individual perſon or thing ſpoken of, 
IDE'NTITY (S.) the ſamenels or agreement 
of two or more things with one ancther, 
I'DEOT, (.) a perſon that has not the uſe of 
the rational faculty nor of being taught to 
diſtinguiſh the good or evil between one act 
and another, By our Low, he that can do 
any little neceſſary act, as to meaſure a yaid 
ef cloth, name and diſtinguiſh the days of the 
week, count twenty, &c. is not deemed an 


 idevt, 

1 

© lender, for the diviſion of the months into 

© x3th day of the month ; in the months of 

March, May, Fuly and October, the ides are 

_ "23th, becauſe they always follow eight days 
nter the nones. : 

YDIOM (s.) the fame with diaet, and is the 

or kingdom different from another, the pro- 

priety or phraſeology of ſpeech of any peo- 

IDIOMA/TICAL (A.) according to the par 

ticul>r manner of expreſſion, or phraſe of 

- 1ÞIO'PATHY (S.) the natural inclination, 

love, or affection that a perſon has to ſome 


they occur to his ſenſes or his underſtanding ; 


| heat, cold, ſolidity, colours, &c. or com- 


1E A 

VDLE (A.) lary, flothful, uninduſtrious, not 

willing to work. 

I'DLENESS (S.) the habit or cuſtom of being 
ſlothſul, unwilling to work, and lazy. 

I'DLY - (Part,) after an indolent, careleſs 

ſlothful, n t manner. 

VDOL (S.) properly ſignifies the image, ſta. 
tue, or repreſentation of ſome falſe deity ; 
but in a large Senſe any thing but the true 
God that a perſon ſets his affections upon, 
and pays particular reſpect to, eſpectally in 
a religious way, as the fun, moon, ſtars, a 
wiſe, child, huſband, &c. may be called an 
ide; the fun and ſtars were the firſt idol, 
and the natlons, either through ſear or flat- 
tery, that had valiant princes, upon their 
death, amuſed the vulgar with their being 
tranſlated into heaven, and changed into 
ſtars, and fo worſhipped them; as, 1s 
under the name of Saturn, Cc. Aiterwards 
beaſts that were either peculiarly hurttul or 
uſeſul were transformed into deities, ſome 
out of ſear, others wut of vencration, as 
the ox, &c. The Heathers had formerly, 
and too mary il), 4 of +1; ſorts, and of 
every kind of mager, as gold, filver, braſs 
ſtone, wood, eaith,, &c. alſo the ſtars, 
ſpirits, men, animals, rivers, plants, and 
elements, were the ſubject and model of 
them; too much of this is now practiſed in 
the church of Rome, whoſe extravagant ve- 
neration for the images and pictures of 

, ſaints, eſpecially the Virgin Mary, and the 
pretended efficacy and power they attribute 
to the croſs, gives too much ground for the 
charge of idolatry in their worſhip, though 
they pretend to the only true religion of 
Jeſus Chriſt, 

IDO'/LATER (S.) a perſon that pays divine 
adoratien to ſomething beſides the true God, 
a worſhipper of idols or falſe gods, 

IDOLATRUZING (S.) a complying with, 
or conſenting to the worſhip of falſe gods 
or idols, 

IDO'LATROUS (A.) after the manner of 
idolaters. 

IDO'LATRY (S.) the ſuperſtitious worſhip 
which is paid to idols and falſe gods, and is 
in general underſtood of all impious, ſuper- 
ftitiovs, and ſacrilegicus worſhip. | 

IDOLVZE (V.) to fondle, ſet an extream va- 
lue, love or eſteem upon any thing, to wor- 
ſhip or pay divine honours to any creature. 

I'DYL or IDY'LLION (S.) a pleaſant, gay, 
diverting poem, containing a narration of 
agreeable adventures. 

JEALOUS (A.) vey tender, watchful, care- 
ful, and choice of a thing; alſo ſuſpicious 
and fearſul of a rival, 

JEA'LOUSY or | [EA'LOUSNESS (S.) ſuſpi- 
cion, miſtruſt ; alſo cate, watchſulneſs, &c, 

JEAT or JET (S.) by ſome called black am- 
ber, is a mineral or foſſil extreamly black, 
compoſed of a bituminous juice in the earth, 


* 


| 


DES (S.) 3 term much uſed in the Reman Ca- 
two parts, they were commonly the 2 5th or 
© the 15th day ; in the reft, they fall on the 
| | peculiar manner of expreſſien of one place 

ple or Janguage. 

any la» guage or le. 

particular thing, 


of the nature of coal. 
JEER 


JER' 


| JEFR or JEAR (V.) to mock, deride, make | 


game of, or at, to ſcorn, ridicule, &c. 
JU'NE (A.) dry, barren, unfruitful, &c. 
ELLY (S.) a congealed ſubſtance, commonly 
made by bolling meat very much, and letting 
the broth or liguor grow cold, when it bo- 
comes a ſalid maſs like fize, c. | 
JE'NNETS or Q&NNETS (S.) (mall, ſwift, 
$ aiſþ horſes. J 
IFO TAL. (S.) in Lew, is an error in pleading 
a cauſe, or not rightly and judiciouſly ſtating 
it, for which it is very difficult to find a re- 


medy, 

JEO/PARDY (S.) hazard, danger, great riſk, 
or improbability of ſucceſs. 

JERGUER or 8 (S.) an officer be 
longing to the Ce · Houſe, Exciſe Off e, &c. 


who overſees and re- examines the waiters, 
| 4 &c, accompts. | 


($S.) a en haſty, fmart lah with | 


> , rod, c. alſo a ſnatch, pull, or 
catching of apy thing from a perſon haſtily.. 
JERK (V.) to correct by re-examining an ac 
count or affair ; tolaſh, whip, jolt, ſnatch, 
Sc. ſuddenly, or at unawares. 
JERKING (S.) the act of examining, whip- 
ping, laſhing, &. alſo a ſhort upper coat; 
alſo a male hawk, 
JE'ROMANCY (s.) divination by facrifices, 
collected firft from the external motions of 
the victim, then from its entrails, &c. 
JERSEY (S.) an iſland on the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy, formerly a part of that dukedom, 
bat now annexed to the county of Sourbamp- 
ton ; this and Guernſey being all that remains 
to the Kings of Engiand of their anciently 
large dominions in France; it is fituated in 
the bay of St, Michae!, between two pro 
montaries, from the ſhores whereof it lies 
about five miles to the weſt, and, thirty from 
England to the ſouth ; the inhabitants ſpeak 
a ſort of Norman French; it contains twelve 
pariſhes and two caſtles, being about twelve 
miles long, and between fix and ſeven broad; 
it produces all manner of trees, fruits, orn. 
flowers and medicinal plants, ſcented, or ſor 
the kitchen, and of late years cyder has 


TJES 


buſineſs ; the governor has the military au- 
thority, and the bailiff che civil. 

JERU'SALEM (S.) the capital city of the 

Holy Land, which the Turks call Cort; it is 

ſometimes called the city of David, the city 

of Peace, Cc. it belongs to the tribe of Ben- 

Jamin, but was commonly eſteemed a part of 

Judea, and fo peopled with priefts, that in 

the time of David and Salomos their number 

was 36,000; it is generally ſuppoſed that 

Melchiſedeeb founded it, and called it Salem ; 

it was afterwards taken by the ehren, 

who called a fort they built in it Jas 
which they kept poſſcfion of till David 
drove them out; here Solomon his ſon built 
the famous Jewiſh temple, and ſurrounded 
the Whole with prodigious walls ; this city 
was talfen from, and re- taken by the Jews 
many times, till at laſt Titus YVeſpofian be- 
fieged it at Zafer, when a vaſt afſembly of 

Jews from all parts were in it, and which 

by their numbers ſoon made proviſions ſo 

exceedingly ſcarce, that human fleſh was eat 
en; in about five months he took the whole, 

plundered, burnt, and deſtroyed it in fuch a 

marmer, that it was literally accompliſhed 

what Chriſt prophefied of it, viz. that one 
ſtone ſhould not be left upon another. 

JE/SSAMIN (S.) a ſpreading ſhrub, ſomewhat 
like a vine, that bears exceeding fragrant 
flowers ; in Heraldry, it is the ſame with 

Argent or white. | 

]E'SSES (S.) the leathers or ſtraps that are put 
over a hawk's legs, &c. 

JEST: (S.) a pleaſant, witty turn of thought 
or expreſſion ; alſo a falſity, lie, or ſtory. 
JEST (V.) to play the wanton with words, 

to ſpeak one thing and mean another, a 
friendly, jocoſe liberty, waereby a perſon's 
morals may be reformed if well applied and 

taken, 

JE'STER (S.) a merry, witty punſter, or jo · 
coſe perſon, ſomet.mes kept by princes, to 
inform them of their own or others f32ilings, 
under the d.ſguiſe of a waggiſh ſtory, &c. 

JE'SUATES (S.] a religious order founded by 
St, John Columbinus of Sima, in the 14th 


\ brought malt liquor into much negleR, their 
argble grounds being much of it turned into 
gacdens and orchards, and the improvement, 
of navigation, manufactures, and commerce,, 
has much contributed to the neglecting ol 
huſbandry ; the honey of this iſland is re- 
ported to be the beſt that is any where to b 

found; it is plentifully ſupplied with excellent 
freſh ſprings ; their beef and mutton are ge- 

norally very (mall, but finely taſted ; the fa- 
mous ſoland geeſe are bred here; the air is 
temperate, and the whole iſland healthy; the 
capital is St Helier, which is a handſome, 
well. built town, fituate near the (ea, and 
contains about a thouſand inhabitants; it is 
the ordinary ſeat of juſtice, and has a market 
every Saturday in the nature of a fair, where, 
Sentlemen meet for converſation as well as 


century; it had many privileges granted them 
by ſundry popes, but in 1668, pope Cent 
IX. aboliſhed this order; they worked for 
their livelihood, and inter medoled with ne. 
ther civil nor eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
JE'SUITED (A.) one influenced by the opini- 
ons, advices, or practices of the Jeſuits, a fa- 
vourer or abetter of them, | 
JE'SUITES (S.] monks of the ſociety of Jeſus, 
called by the council of Trent regular clerks ; 
Ignatius Loyola founded this order, anno 15345 
Paul JI. founded it viva vn in 1539, 
and the following year appproved it by an au- 
ther tick bull, dated Sepr. 27, by wheh their 
number was not to exceed 66; but that clog 
was taken off, March 14, 1549. by anothec 
dull; the popes Juli: I. Pu V. and Gre- 
gory XIII. and divers others, have conformed 
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| + Gentiles, and ihe glory, happineſs, and, con- 


Jr 


and granted ſoch privileges to this fociety as | 


tender d them exorbitantly powerſul and nu 
-merous, notwithſtendins their ſeditious wri- 
tings have occaſioned them to be diſcounte- 
nanced in ſeveral governmeats in Chriflendom 
that own the Remiſb religion. 
JESUUTICAL (A.) like to, or after the man- 
ner of the Jeſuits; and in common Speech, 
means artiul, dubious, or equivocal, 
'SUITS BARK (S.) the rind of a certain 
tree in the Yeft-Indics, tound out by fome 
. Ramiſo mziſionaries to be an effectual remedy 
. for,azues, &. ' | 
JE'SUS (5.) or as the Hebrews pronounce it 
"+ Feboſbua, or Fiſbua, lignifies a Saviour ; 2 
: mong the Je, there were wits this 
name, one a famous general that ſucceeded 
en, and chat compleated the cg N ueſt of 
- Canaan, aud ſettled each tribe in its poſſeſſi- 
ons; this hy way of diſtir ction is called the 
ſon of Nun; another of this name, called 
the fon of Sirach, who about the year of the 
world 3798, gathered Solomon's ſentences 
together, and compoſed in Hebrew the book 
of Eccleſi aſticus, which was tranſlated by his 
/ grandſon who was of the fame name ; but 
- She Chriſtians take little notice of this name, 
but as. applied to Chriſt the Son of God, the 
+ true Mcſiab and Saviour of the warjd, be- 
gotten of the father before all ages, equal to, 
and.conſubſtantial with the Father as to the 
divine nature, and of the ſame ſubſtance with 
the Firgin, Mary his Mother, as to his human 
nature ; the fuſt and principal object cf the 
| dcs, figured and promiſed in the Old 
Teſtzmen:,.cxpeted and defired by the old 
patciarchs, the hope and (alvation of the 


ad? 
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— 


- folatiap of the Chiiſtians ; though many 
+ have, yet ho one cver bore this name with 
ſo much juſtice, ror fo gx a 2 
; nification of it as our »s Chrift, who 
| 8 us * ſin BN hell, and ba h 
purchaſed heaven for vs by the price of his 
blood. Authors differ much as to the preciſe 
year when Chriſt ws born; the Creeks Gitte: 
rom che Lata no leſs than 1500 YEai8 5 the 
-. computation ct time from Chriſt's bath wa 
- firſt begun by Dionyfur Exiguus, about $27, 
- - but was not tene ally uſed in the weſt until 
3709, but was never uſed in the eaſt at all, 
they till reckoning from the creation. | 
Js CHRIST (S.) the name of a mil tary, 
* order in Portugal, and alſo of another inſli- 
tuted by pope I XXII. in 1320 at Avip- 
„eng who:carricd 2 g Iden creſs enamelled ted. 
T o JETTY S.) à corner or part of 
thing that ſtands out beyond the reſt of it; 
alſo of the colour or like to jet. | 
ZE'TSAM, JETSON, or FLO TSON (s.) 
ſuch goods, or part of a ſhip's cargo which in 
a ftorm have been caſt over-board, or after: 
a ſhipvteck ate drove upon the ſhore, and 
belong to the lord high admiral. 


IG N 
poliſhed is of a moſt curious black colour. 
JE'/WEL (S.) any valuable or precious thing, 
2 7 apphed to diamonds, ru- 
ies, Sc. 
JE'WELLER (S.) a worker upon, or dealer 
in diamonds, pearls, &. EF 
JE'WEL OFFICE (S.) an office belonging to 
the-crown, that takes care of faſh oning and 


2 out by warrants from the lord chamber- 

n. 

JEWISH (A.) Uke to, or after the manner of 
the Jews, or ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to the Jews. | 

JEWS (S.) thoſe people that were formerly 
called Hebrews or Iſrael tes; they took thi 
name at their return from the captivity ol 
Babylon, and have retained it ever fince, it 
coming from Fudab, which was the only 
tribe that made any cor fiderable fi ure at that 
time among them; their economy, both 
civil, and military, and alſo their religio 
cuſtoms, is much of it related in the 14 
Teſtawgnt, only ſhall here obſerve, that a- 
mong the modern Jets, when any perſon is 
buried, his neareſt re!-tions, ſuch as father, 
mother, child, wife, huſpand, brother, fiſter, 
c. keep the houſe a week after the funeral, 
fitting on the ground all the while, excepting 
on the ſabbath day, when they go to pray- 
ers; during this week they are neither to 


work nor diſpatch ny bufineſs z the huſband 


and wiſe are to lodge aſunder, and there 
come people morning and evening to ſay the 
cuſtomary prayers with theſe relations, which 
is concluded wjth a prayer for the ſoul of the 
deceaſed ; ſome repeat prayers for their friends 
ſouls in the ſynagogue, every morning for 
eleven months together after this week is ex- 
pied, wich ariſes from an opinion they have, 
that the bleſſed enjoy the beatifick viſion in 
Parad:/: or Gan- Helen, and that the wicked 
are tormented in Hell or Gbeipam; and that 
though ſome will be damned to all eternity, 
yet others only for a time; others among 
them believe the tranſmigration, and that 
at death che ſoul paſſes out of one body in- 
to another ; when they excommunicate any 
perſon, they curſe him publickly, and during 
the time this laſts, no F*w muſt come with n 
two yards of him, which Jaits till he has 
performed penance, and a'rabbin bleſſes him; 
their conſeſſions are genera}, and only yſed 
in their devotions to God Almighty, and not 
to any particular prieſt. 
JEW'S HARP or TRUMP S.) a mock fort 
of muſical inſtrument that chi!dren play with. 


circymftance of a thing is expreſſed, _ 
IGNIS FA'TUUS 8.) a meteor hat ariſes in 
damp places, and which ſh nes like fire in 


the dark, the fame with Fack s lantborn, or 


Will with a wiſo, Cc. 


JETT: {S,) a hard, bude dene, that when 


IGNT TION (s.) a Cbymicel Turm, for heating 
metal red-hot, as Fore do iron. 


IGNO'B.E 


weighing the king's plate, which they deli- 


IF (Part.). a word by which ſome condition or 
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IGNO/BLE (A.) mean, baſe, unworthy, un- 

_ generous, below the dignity of a gentleman, 
a thing of no value or eſteem. 

IGNOMUNIOUS (A.) diſh nourable, mean, 
ſhameful, reproachful, or diſgraceful. 

I'6NOMINY (S.) ſhame, diſgrace, reproach, 
diſhonour, &c. 

IGNORA'MUS (S.) a word uſed by the grand 

\ inqueſt, impannell'd in theinquifition of cauſes 
criminal and putlick, written upon the bill, 
when they d ſlke their evidence, or think it 
defective or weak; the conſequence ot which 
is, that all farther enquiry upon tha! party 
for that fault is thereby ſtopt, and ke diſ- 

charged without farther anſwer; alſo a name 
of reproach for a raw, unſkilful, or unqua- 
lified pet on to diſcharge. any cffice or truſt, 

VGNORANCE or V/GNORAN TNESS (s.) 
unſkilfulne's, want of knowledge. 

VGNORANT (A) unknowing, -uninftruQted, 
untaught ; alſo inn cent. 

JIG (S.) a br.\k, merry dance, or airy, light 
tune ; alſo an arch, merry trick. 

I. H. S. theſe three letters are frequently em- 
broidered upon the velvet hangiogs of the 
communion- tables in churches, and generally 
fignifies Jeſus hominnm Salvator, or, je us the 
Saviour of men is worſhipped here; others 
explain it by Jeſus Bu ſand#iſſimus, or, 

eſus the moſt holy of men ; but this is ſup- 
zoſed to lean too much tot Sociniantſm, 


and theref e the former is eſteemed che 


moſt orthodox interpretation, 
bb (S.) a ſmall wane-meaſure containing 2 
quarter of a pint, _ 
ILT (S.). a tricking, intriguing harlot, a 
lewd ſtrumpet or Who re. 
FLTING (A.) ading the tricks, ſhams, and 
deceits of a whore or jilt. . 
JINGLE (V.) te make a tinkling noiſe like 
* horſes bels; alſo to chime only, or make 
verſes without ſenſe. | 

JVYNGLING S.) a tickling noiſe of carriers 
horſes belis, or the ringing of money that 
chinks in the pocket, a ſhaken bag, &c. 

YLCHESTER or I VELCHESTER S.) an 

ancient corporation town in Samer ſet ſbi- e, 
fituate' on the vel, over which it has a good! 
bridge ; it is governed by a bil and twelve 
burgeſſes ; it ſends two members to parka 


ment; has a tolerable ma ket weekly or. 


Wedneſday; diſtant f-om Ie 104 com- 
puted, and 125 meaſured miles, 
I'LET- HOLE or OY'LET HOLE (S.) a 
 fmall round hole made in a garment, the 
edges of which are ſecured from fuzzing cu 
by being wrought with t read or filk very 
ofe, in order to ace or tie t. 
V'LFORDCOMB or 'LFARCOMB 'S$) ir 
D.vnfpire, a pretty ſife harb ur for ſhirs. by 
reaſon of a pile built there; the tow. c >: fiſts 
of one fireet, about a mile in length from the 
church to the harb ur; diftant from Londen 
154 computed, and 179 meaſured miles. 
YLIA (S) in Anatomy, is the fide parts of the 
lower Rennen 


| EL ä 

and the ſmall guts; alſo the name of king 
Numito- 8 daughter, who de ng a veſtal vir - 
gin, the poets ſay Mari got with cha, and 
at her celivery ſhe brought forth R-mvs and 
Romulus the founders of Rome, for which fact 
ſhe was ſet into the ground alive, and the 


children expoſed on the hanks of the river + 


Tiber, where Favftulus the king*s ſhepherd. 
found, and took them up and vu ſed them. 


T'LIACK tASSION (S.) a dangerous diſeaſe, 


conbſting in the expulſion of feculent matter 
by the mouth, accompanied with a ſwelli 
of the lower ventricle, an intenſe pain, — 
a total conſtipation. 

FLIAD (S.) the name of the firſt of Homer's 
poems, wrote upon he ſiege of Troy and raps 
of Helen, ſuppoſed to be both the firſt, and 
moſt perſect poem that was ever wrote in 
the werld, 

ILLA'TION (S.] an inference or conſequence 
drawn from ſome preceding arguments, 

ILLE'GAL (A.) unlawful, unfair, contrary to 
the known laws of a country, 

ILLEGA'LITY or ILLF'GALNESS S.) op- 
pofition or contrarie y to che known laws 
of any place. 

ILLEGVTIMATE A.) unlawful, irregular, 
applied children got and born out of wed- 
lock, which cannot inherit, by right of birth, 
any part of ther parents eſtate, but what is 
bequeathed by will to them. 

ILLE'VIABLE (A.) ſomething in the law 
that cannot be levied, for which reaſon a 

debt or due fa circumſtanced, i endorſedaibil, 

[LLFCIT (A.) unfair, uojuſtifiable, unlawful, 


clandeſtine. 
(A.) ignorant, unlearned, une 


ILLUTFRATE 
K Aful. 

ILL NATURE (s.) ſurlineſs, crofſneſs, pee 
viſhneſs, moroſeneſs. | 

I'LO'GICAL (A.) contrary to, or againſt the 
: ules of logick ; irrational, unreaſonable. 

ILLU'DE (V.) to deride, ſcoff, mock, jeer, 
banter, or ſet at noucht. 

ILLU'"MINATE {V,) to enlighten, ornament, 
embelliſh or acorn, 

ILLUMINA'TI (S.) a ſect called by the S- 
4, Alambrados, who aiter their ſuppreſ- 
ſion in Span ſprung up again in France a. 
mong other extravaganc:es, they affirmed, 
that a ſyſiem of belief and practice had been 
revealed to friar Anthony Boucher, one of their 

| leaders, which exceeded every thing Chriſtia- 
nity had yet been acquainted with ; that by 
virtue of this method people might improve 
in a ſhort time to the ſame degree of perfec- 
tion and glu y, wh ch the ſaints and blefſed 
vi / gin had a'tained to; that this improvement 
m:ght be carried on to ſuch a union, that all 
ou: di as e uld be deificd, and when they 
were raiſed to this pitch, they were to refign 
their minds wholly toGod's d.ſpu(a], without, 
pr ducing any act themſelves ; that none of 
the doQtors of the church knew any thing of 
devotion ; that in ten years time their doGe 
trine 
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I'M A 
tine would be received all the world over, 
and that then there would be no occafion for 
, Priefts, and ſuch other religious diſtinctions. 
BLLUMINA'TION (s.) the a& of emitting 
light from any luminous body ; alſo the 
painting, gilding, or adorning of frames, 


es, maps, &c, 
ILLU'MINED (A.) an old church-word, or 
name for thoſe who were newly baptized, ſo 
. called from a taper they held in their hand at 
the performing the ceremeny, as a ſymbol of 
the faith and grace received in that ſacrament. 
III U So (s.) à cheat, deception, impoſi- 
tion, falſe appearance, &0. 
SLIAYYSIVE"or ILLU'SORY (A.) deceitful, 
cheating, 
ILLUSTRATE (V.) to make evident, plain, 
4 — — to expound, explain, or take away 
culties. 
SLLUSTRA'TION (S.) che act of making 
in, evident, clear, or eaſy to be underſtood. 
USTRIOUS (A.) famous, eminent, ro- 
nowned, noble, excellent, — 
FLMENSTER (S.) in Soner ſerſpire, a pretty 
large town, Shoſe market is weekly on Sa. 
turday ; diſtant from Londen 113 computed, 
and 143 meaſured miles. 
Eft VLSLEY (S.) in Berkfsire, à mean town, 
. whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſday for 
ſheep, whither great numbers are conſtantly, 
brought from the downs near it, which yield 
e nt paſture for them; diſtant from Len- 


- don 44 computed, and ; meaſured miles. | 
-FMAGE (S.) the ſhape, figure, repreſentation, 


. | Gmilitude, or likeneſs of any thing, particu-, 
larly in the way of carving or modelling; it 
ds of long ftariding, that thoſe image: have 
deen introduced into religion, at bill by way 
f ornament. and then through an extream 
ſuperſtition they became idols, and were, and 
* Nil ate worſhipped with divine honours ;+ 
they had alſo civil uſes for good purpoſes, 
« - eſpecially among the Remans, who put under- 
neath the buſtecs and ſtatues of their fore- 
« Fathers, che noble exploits they had done, 
their origin and improvements in commend. | 
-"#ble actions, to excite their children to do 
tie Ike; ſometimes we apply it to the idea 
or repreſentation that any thing external 
. © raiſes in the mind of the beholder ; in Diſ- 
' courſe, it is Hſe proper expreffions,a per ſon 
chuſes to expl- in Himſelf by upon any ſub- 
- jeR, ſo as the hearer may readily conceive 
© © the meaning of the diſcoure. | | 
TMAGERY (S.) all ſorts of works that repre- 
ſerit the ſhapes” of men or other creatures, 
-» whether it be tapeſtry, painting, or em- 
droidery, but more eſpecially carving, 
AMA OGIN ABLE (A.) any ching that may be 
cConceived, comprehended, or imagined by 
or ia the mind of a perſon. > * 
TMA'GINARY A.)] ſomething that exiſts 
only in thought, but has no real being; 
fanciful, fantaſtick. | 


— 


IMB 
whereby it ſees and compares the repreſen- 
tation of external things, and thereby be- 


comes capable of concluding or agreeing up · 
on what is fitting to be done or let alone, 


ſettled thoughts and various repreſentations 
of the ſame thing. | 

OED (V.) to think, conceive, ſuppoſe, 
ancy. 

U'MAM (S.) among the Turk, is a head, chief, 
ruler or governor of a congregation or moſque, 
and by way of eminence, it fignifies him who 
has the ſupream authority both in ſpirituals 
and temporals ; the ſubordinate imams which 
are in moſt cities, are only concerned in reli. 
gious matters, and by it is commonly meant 
the right and lawful ſucceſſor of Mabemer, 
and _ 12 e moſques much like our 
part , 

IMBA'LM (V.) to prepare a dead carcaſe by 
pickling or covering it with oimtments, ſpices, 
&c. fo as it will not putrefy, corrupt, ſtink, 
or rot away, a method much practiſed by 
the Ancients, and fill by the eaſtern nations. 

IMBA'RGO (S.) a prohibition or ſtop put to 
veſſels or ſhips, to prevent their going out of 
a port or harbour ; alfo the- forbidding any 

perfon or commodity from going out of, or 
| coming into a nation by publick authority. 

IMBA'RE (V.) to go on ſhip- bbard, to engage, 
liſt, of enter into any buſineſs, to undertake, 

on with an affair, 

IMBA'RKMENT .) the entering or going 
on ſtypboard ; the beginning or eſpouſing an 
affair, intereſt, or bufinefs, 

IMBA'SE V.) to make metals, cr. worſe or 
meaner, by mixing copper with gold, &c. 
IMBA'TTLE (V.) to arrange, draw up, or 

make an army ready for battle, 

IMBECVLLITY (S.] weaknefs, impoteney, 
ſfeeblenefs, or incapacity of body or mind, for 
doing of any affair or buſineſs, 

IMBE'/LLISH (V.) te beautify, ornament, or 
ſet off any thing by words or actions. 

IMBE'LLISHING or IMBELLISHMENT 
(S.) a decoration, ornament, or beautifying. 

IMBE'ZZLE (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, purlgin, 
or ſteal privately any thing eommittzd_ to a 

on's truſt 

IMBEZZLEMENT (S.) a ſtealing, waſting, 
or miſapplying ef any thing; 

IMBVBE (V.) to ſuck, receive, or drink up 
any moiſture ; alſo to be tinured with, or 
a {avourer of any particular opinions by e- 
ducation or otherwiſe, 

[MBIBI'TION (S.) che chymiſts term for 
any ſpongeous or porous body taking in, 
ſucking or drinking up any ſort of liquor or 
moiſture, > 

IMBI'TTER (V.) to make or render any 
thing very bitter, to exaſperate or ſtir up a 
perſon by making or rendering their caſe or 
condition worſe than otherwi e it would be, 
by ſome unkind or harſh reflections, or con · 


TMAGINA'TION +8.) thought, conception, 


ideas, or that faculty of the mind or Gul, 


ditions to be done or performed, 
I icy, IMBO'DY 


IMAGINA'*TIVE (A.) whimfical, full of un- 
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TMBO'DY (V.) to incorporate or mix feveral 
bodles into one maſs, heap, or lump, 
tals, phyſical ingredients, &c. 

IMBO'LDEN (V.) ts encourage, hearten, or 
make bold, 

TMBO'SOM (V.) to hide, conceal, incloſe, 
or ſhut up in the boſom. 

— V.) to cover any thing with orna- 

mental riſings of carved work, needle-work 
Ac. in Hunting, it is to chaſe a deer into a 
thicket, 

IMBO'SSMENT or IMBO'SSING (S.) any 
ornament made or raiſed upon any thing by 
carving, embroidery, ac. 

IMBOWFYEL (V.) to cut or take out the bow- 
els of any perſon or creature, 

JIMBRA'CERY (S.) a Low term for 
ing with, or endeavouring to corrupt a jury 
by bribes, &. 

1M BROI/DER (V.) to make flowers or other 
ornaments upon cloth, &c. with gold, fil- 
ver, filk, &c. in needie- work. 

IMBROYDERER( S.) a perſon that imbroiders. 

1 | (S., the work of an imbroi- 

erer. 

IMBROVL (V.) to bring er engage a —— 
or ſtate into a quarrel, to put into confu 
fron, trouble, or diſorder. 

IMBRUE' (V. ) to wet, dip, or moiſten ; and 
is commonly applied to a perſon that kills or 
murders another, 

IMBUE” (V.) to ſeaſon, cultivate, or improve 
2 child or other perſon with the —— 
ſeeds, or principles of virtue, ſcience, and 
profitable knowledge, &. 

IMBU'RSE (V.) to become a partner, or lay 
_ ſtock of money, wares, &c, with ano- 

r. 

IMBURSE' MENTS(S. )expences, charges, &c. 

I'MITABLE (A.) that may or can be copied 
or imitated, 

V'MITATE (V.) to copy, do, or make ſome- 
thing like to another perſon or thing. | 

IMITA/TION (S.) the act of doing or firi 


.  ving to copy after, or become like to ano- | 


ther perſon or thing. 

IMITA'TOR or IMITA'TRIX (S.) he or 
ſhe that copies after another perſon or thing. 

IMMA'CULATE (A.) pure, perfect, without, 
blemiſh, undefiled. 

IMMA'NENESS or IMMA/NITY (8.) fierce-. 
neſs, cruelty, monſtrouſneſs, unmanagea-, 
bleneſs, &c. 

FVMMANENT (A.) abiding, remaining, inhe - 
rent, &c, 

IMM ARCE/SSIBLE (A.) unchangeable, that 
never fades or decays, &c. 

IMMATE'RIAL (A.) a being not compoſed 
of body or matter, as God, the ſoul, &c. 
alſo a thing of little moment, value or con- 
cern. 

IM MATERIA'LITY or IMMATE'RIAL- 
NESS (S.) the ſpiritual exiftence of what. is 
not made of matter; allo any thing that is 
not to the purpoſe, 


i. 


i 


| 


as me- 


| 
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IMMATU'RE (A.) raſh, haſty, intonſide. 
rate, raw, unripe, unfit to be done. 

IMMATU*RELY (Part.) done out of due or 
proper time, before every part of a thing ot 
affair was brought to perfection. » 

IMME'DIATE (A.) that is capable to do a 
thing without means, or progreſſively ; alſo 
the time preſent, now, at this inſtant or 


juncture. 

IMME'”DICABLE (A.) uncurable, beyond the 
reach or power of medicine or phyũck. 

IMME/MORABLE (A.)] unworthy of re- 
membrance, that does not deſerve notice, 
worthleſs. 

IMMEMQ@'RIAL (A.) that cannot be re- 
mentdered, that is paſt, beyond, or before 
the memory of any perſon living i ina Law 
Senſe, time 1mmemor1al is before the reign of 
Edward II. 

IMME'NSE (A.) that cannot be circumſcri- 
bed 2 time or place, og overcome by pow- 
er, &c. 

IE NSEN Ess or IMMENSITITV (S.) un- 
meaſurable, unnumerable, that cannot be 
fo much as conceived, prodigiouſly great, 
large, extenfive, &c, 

1 (A.) that cannot be mea - 

ured. 

IMME RGE (V.) to cover all over, to plunge 
or dip any thing in water. 

IMMERSE (V.) to bury, or wholly plunge 
any thing or perſon under water, &c. 

IM ME'RSION (S.) a dipping or plunging in, 
or covering with water; with the Chymrfts. 
it is the putting metals and minerals into 
ſome corroſive matter, to reduce them to 
powder; with the Afironomers, it is one 
planet's being hid or covered with or by the 
ſhadow of another, 

IMMETHO'DICAL (A.) irregular, diſorder- 
ly, confuſed. 

VMMINENT (A.) apparent, viſible, juſt at 
hand, threatening, or hanging over a per- 
fon's head. 

AT: (S.) — leſſening, 


IMMOBPLITY S.) fixedneſs, Nexdfaſtneſes, 
unmoveableneſs, 

IMMO*DERATE (A.) exceſſive, without all 
bounds. 

IMMO OEST (A.) contrary to the rules of 
decency, good manners, and virtue, and is 
commonly applied to laſcivious, wanton, 
bawdy diſcourſe. 

IMMOLA'TION (S.) a facrificing or offering 
up of any thing, 

IMMO'RAL (A.) rude, unmannerly, irreli- 
gious, prophane, 

IMMORA'LITY (S.) all ſorts of diforderly 
behaviour, particularly that which is level. 
led againſt the principles of religion, 

IMMO/RTAL (A.) that has no end, that ne- 
ver dies, expires, or ceaſes to be. 

IMMORTA'LITY (S.) the ſtate of unchange- 
ablenen, or never dying or altering. 

IMMOR. 


IMP 


SHMORTALIZE (V.) to render or make | ments, or any 
everlaſt ugly durable, memorable, famous, 


or happy. f 

SMMO'VEABLE (A.) that cannot be altered, 
changed, ſhaken, or removed; alſo one 

hoe mind and reſolution is ſo fixed that 
no arguments whatever can make any im- 
pre ſſton upon. 

IAMU'NITIESs (S.) certain exemptions, pri - 
vile ges, or freedoms from taxes, offices, c. 
granted to 2 perfon, city, or people, by a 
prince, &. 

FMMU'RE (V.) to ſhut up, or incloſe within 
two walls. 
I'M MU“ TABLE (A.) that is by nature un- 

changeable, fixed, unalterable, 

IMP (V.) to inoculate or ingralt a tree, &c. 
2s the gardeners do. 

Zub (S.) a familiar or ſpirit, a ſubordinate de - 

vil or demon, ſuppoſed to wait upon witches, 
Ac. alſo a wicked, bold, impudent child. 

IMPAIR (V.) to weaken, wear out, detri- 
ment, or hurt any thing. | 


B4YPA'LE (V.) to ſurround or incloſe a peter 


- of place with ſt-kes ; alſo to thruſt a ſtake 
or pole through the body of a maleſactor or 
ether perſon, by way of puniſhment with 
death ; in Heraldry, it is to put a man and 
Hs wife's coat of arms both into one eſcut- 
cheon, his on the right hand, and hers on 
the left, | 

TMP A'LPABLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or 
felt, by reaſon of its exceeding ſmallneſs, by 
the common natural organs cf fenſe, with. 
ou! the »fiftance of art. 

FMPA'NNEL (V.) to enroll the names of 
a jury to try a cauſe, 
mar RKED (A.) incloſed, fenced, or taken 
in for a park, | 
IMPARLANCE (S.) in Law, is a motion 
made in court on the account of the de- 
mandant by the tenant, or declaration of the 
plaintiff by the defendant, whereby he crav | 
eth reſpite, or another day to put in his 
anſwer, and is ſometimes general and ſome 
times ſpecial. 

IMPA'RT (V.) to communicate or reveal 
.fomething to a perſon that he did not know 
before; allo to give relief or aſſiſtance to a 
perſon that ſtands in need thereof, 

IMPA'RTIAL (A.) unbiaſſed, fair, juſt, ho- 
nourable, 3 

IMPARTIA'LITY or IMPA'RTIALNESS(S.) 
that honeſt and juſt di poſition of mind, or 
regular way of acting between different par- 
ties, that does not prefer one perſon or 
thing before or above another, but act: and 
determines juſt as the truth or falſhood ap- 


pears or deſerves, 

IMPA'SSABLE or IMPA'SSIBLE (A.) that 
which is exempt from ſuffering, that cannot 
be altered or affected by pain; aiſo any thing, 


road, or place that cannot be gone thro“. 
JMPA'TIENCE or IMPA'TIENTNESS (S.) 
a reſtleſſneſs or uneaſineſs of mind; a hatty 


«:(poſiuen, or incapacity to bear diſappoints 


Mp 


IMPA'TIENT (A.) haſty, fiery, angry, that 
cannct ſtay till a thing is done, or the truth 


found out by proper examination, uneaſy, ' 


anxious, &c. 


IMPATRONIZE (v.) to put into the full 


poſſeſſion of a benefice, or profit ariſing 
from church lands or tythes. Fl 

IMPE/ACH (V.) to accuſe of a crime, as fe. 
lony, treaſon, murder, &c. 


[MPEA/CHABLE (A.) that is liable to be in- 


formed againſt, or accuſed of a crime, 


IMPEA'CHMENT ($.) an accuſation or in- 


formation laid or made againſt any one; 
and in Law, impeachment of the waſte is a 
prohibition or hindrance of any perſon's ma- 
king waſte, that is, of cutting timber, c. 
ſrom off the land he occupies. 

IMPE/DE (V.) to hinder, ſtop, prevent, or 
diſappoint. Ms 

IMPE'/DIMENT. (S.) any hindrance, top, or 
obſtruſtion whatever. 

IMPE/L (V.) to throſt, drive, or force a per- 
ſon or thing forward, a 

IMPE'ND (V.) to hang over a perſon's head, 
to be continually threatning with danger or 
puniſhment. , 

IMPE'NDING or IMPE'NDENT (A.) any 
thing that hangs juſt ready to fall, and com- 
monly means ſome danger or puniſhment 
that immediately threatens a nation or per- 
ſon, &c. 

IMPE'NETRABLE {A.) that cannot be pier- 
ced, paſſed,” or gone through ; alſo that is 
invin:ibly obſtinate. 

IMPE'NITENCE, IMPE'NITENCY or IM. 
PE'NITENTNESS S.) a hardened ſtate 
or condition that a perſon's mind is brought 
into, by habitually doing wicked actions, ſo 
that at laſt he has no remorſe or conſciouſ- 
neſs, or at leaſt no contrition for them. 

IMPE'NITENT (A.) obdurate, unrelenting, 
that his no ſorrow for fin, &c. 

IMPE'RATIVE (A.) commanding, ordering 
or appointing ſomething to be done or for- 
born by another, 

IMPERCE'PTIBLE (A.) that cannot be diſ- 
cerned, ſeen, or perceived, 

[MPERFECT (A.) unfinfhed, unripe, that 
wants ſomething to make it compleat ; de- 
fective. | | 

[MPERFE'CTION (S.) a deſect or want of 
ſomething that by nature a thing ought to 
have to make it anſwer its proper end ; with 
the Printers, it is one or more ſheets that 
are wanting to make a compleat bock; alſo 
ſome particular letters to make theit font 
ſufficient to print the particular book or 
piece of work they are about. 

IMPE'RFOR ABLE (A.) that cannot be pier- 
ced, bored, or paſſed through. 


IMPERIAL (A.) of, appertaining, or be- 


longing to an emperor or empire. 
IMPE'RIALISTS (S.) thoſe who fide with, 


or take the part of an emperor. 
ny IMPE!/RIOUS 


ſort of trouble or vexation, ' 


IMP 
| IMPE'RIOUS (A.) proud, haughty, com. 


manding, domineering. 

IMPE'RIQUSNESS (S.) proudaeſs, Hhaughti- 
neſs, ſwaggering, commanding, &c. 

IMPE'RSONAL (A.) that hath no diſtinction 
of perſons ; a Grammatical term applied to 
thoſe verbs that are ſpoken of in the third 
perſon only, and its Fg commonly has 
the term or fign it before it, as, it pleaſeth, 
it burteth, &c, 

TMPE'RTINENCE (S.) vnmannerlineſs, fool. 
iſhneſs, idleneſs, weakneſs, trifling and filly 
diſcourſe, nonſenſe. 

TMPE/RTINENT (A.) fooliſh, ſaucy, 
foreign to the or ſubject. 

IMPE/RVIOUS (A.) that cannot be pierced, 
that admits of ro ſeparation, 

TMPETRATE (V.) to obtain or get a thing 
by prayer, intreaty, or ſolicitation, 

IM'PETUOUS (A.) raging, ſtorming, violent, 


haſty, that cannot be Ropped, quelled, allay- 


ed, or ſatisfied. 

IMPETUO'SITY or IMPE/TUOQUSNESS (S.) 
furouſneſs, 
haftineſs, 

FMPETVUS (S.) the degree or force of mo- 

tion, impreſſed upon one thing by another. 

IMPVETY or VMPIOUSNESS (S.) daring 
wickedneſs, or a ſettled ſeries of actions le- 
velled againſt religion, a wilful oppoſition to 
the reſtraints and commands of godlineſs. 

IMPIOUS (A.) profane, wicked, ungodly, 
irceligious, lewd, debauch'd, &c. 

IMPLA CABLE (A.) that cannot be pacified, 
appeaſed, quieted, or ſatisfied, revengeſul 
and unforgiving. 

IMPLACABUILITY or IMPLA'CABLENESS 
(S.) a fixed, refolate, unappeaſcable hatred, 
and thorough reſolution to be revenged. 

IMPLA'NT (V.) to ſow, inſtil, or fax ſome- 
thing in the mind or memory of a perſon, 

IMPLEA'D (V.) te accuſe, ſue, profecute, or 
endeavour to puniſh by law, 

FMPLEMENTS (S.) all forts of proper tools 
and materials for any trade, bufineſs or af- 
fair whatever, 

IMPLICATION (S.) a wrapping or folding 
one thing up or within another, 

IMPLVCIT (A.) conſequent upon, or flowing 
from, ſomething ſaid or done before; in Di- 
vinity, the term is applied to thoſe who be. 
lieve any thing purely upon the authority of 
another, without. taking the pains of exa- 
mining into the matter themſelves, 


4 


bold, | 


violence, uncontroulableneſs, 


| 


IMPLO'RE (V.) to entreat, beg, beſeech, 


pray, or requeſt earneſtly, and in the moſt 
_ humble and moving manner. 
IMPLOY! (V.) the fame with Employ. 
IMPLOY” or IMPLOY\MENT (S.) a call. 
ing, trade, bufineſs, or occupation. 
IMPLY” (V.) to contain ſomething more, or 
farther than the bare words mean, 
IMpO LTE or UNPOLT'TE (A.) rude, un- 
dreſſed, untaugtit, unimproved, ordinary, 
goarle, &. 
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IMPOYLITICK (A.) fooliſh, it condriv: 
contrary or oppoſite to the ru'es of 
management, intereſt, or policy. 

IMPORT (V.) to bring home goods from be- 
yond the ſeas ; alſo to mean, bien ſy, hint, 
or aim at ſomething more than the bare 
words of any perſon expreſs, | 

I'MPORT (S.) the actual bringing in of fo 
reign commodities; alſo the meaning, de- 
fign, ſenſe, hint, or true intent of a dib- 
courſe, direction, &c. 

IMPORTANCE (S.) the weight, fieniũcs- 
tion, conſequence, or value of a thing. 

IMPORTANT (A.) of great concern, value, 
moment, weight. 

IMPORTUNATE (A.) eager, ſtrenucus. 

| that will not be denied, very preffing and 
troubleſome. 

IMPORTU'NE (V.) to preſs, move, or pe- 
tition for ſomething in very ſtrong terme 
and often, 

IMPORTUNITY or IMPO'RTUNATE- 
NESS (S.] eagerneſs, Rrenuouſneſs, ex2ceS- 
ing preſſing, troubleſome and worrying, 

IMPO'SE (V.) to put, ſet, lay upon, or force 
a perſon to do ſomething, whether they are 
willing or no; alſo to defraud or cheat, 

IMPOSI/TION (S.) a tax or duty laid upon 
goods, perſons, or lands, by the leg lative 
power or people of any nation ; alſo a trick, 
cheat, fraud or deceit. 

IMPO'SSIBLE (A.) that cannot be, by or up- 
on any means or account whatever, 

IMPOSSIBILITY or IMPO'SSEBLENESS(S.} 
the reaſon or condition why any thing cat 
not be, | 

I'MPOST (S.) the cuſtom, tax, or duty that 
is paid for bringing in of foreign commodi- 
ties; in Architecture, it is the foot of an arch 
or vault, or the crown of the pier that ſup- 

rts it. 

IMPO'STOR (S.] a cheat, ſham, or falſe pre- 
tender to ſomething, _ 

IMPOSTUMA/TION (S.) the act of a boi 
or other ſores growing to a ſtate of corrup- 
tion or purulency, 

IMPO'STURE (S.) fraud, knavery, ſhim, 
cheat, or deception. 

VMPOTENCE or VMPOTENCY (S.) any 
kind of weakneſs, or inability to do a thing, 
but is particularly applied to ſome natural de- 

| fe that hinders generation. 

IMPOTENT (A.) weak, unable, unfit, or 
incapable of doing a thing, 

IMPO/VERISH V.) to render or make poor, 
to weaken or make land unfruitſul, &c, 

 IMPO/'VERISHMENT (S.) the being made 
poor, or unfruitful. 

IM OU ND (V.) to ſhut up cattle in a pablick 
pound for breaking the hedges, or feeding up- 

| on the ground of him who is not the owner. 

IMPOW'ER V.)] to authorize or enable a 

ſon to do ſomething. _ | 

IMPRA'CTICABLE (A.) that cannot be dere 


or effected. N 
"il Harn 
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PAMPRECATE (V.) to curſe, to deſire or 
*Wikſh evil, hurt, of detriment to any perſon 
or thing, 

IMPRECA'TION (S.) a curfing, wiſhing, or 
defiring ſome terrible evil ot detriment may 
happen to a perſon or thing. 

IMPRE'/GNABLE (A.) that cannot be pierced, 
forced, taken, or overcome by any means 
or power whatever. 

IMPRE'GNATE (V.) to injeQ, put or caſt 
in ſeed, &. to cauſe a perſon or thiog to 

' bring forth young; alſo to ſeaſon, tincture, 
| or fill. 

| IMPRE'SS V.) to mark, ſtamp, or print the 

| | ſhape, repreſentation, or ſubſtance of one 

thing upon another ; alſo to fix a thing in a 


or force mea into the land or fea ſervice for 
ſoldiers or ſeamen. 
IMPRE'SSION (S.) the mark, ſtamp, or print 
of a thing ; alſo the effect a matter or thing 
makes upon a perſoa s mind or affeftions ; 
0 Printtag, it ſignifies any number of books 
that is printed off at one time of the ſame 


: ſort. , 

TMPRYMIS (Part.) firſt of all, or in the firſt 

lace, ; 

IMPRINT (v.) to fix, faſten, or ſtamp the 
ſhape or repreſentation, or memory of any 
thing in a perſon's mind or memory. 

IMPRIYSON 7V,) to ſhut up a perſon in a 
goal or priſon, to confine a perſon, ſo that 
he cannot go freely where he pleaſes. | 

IMPRISONMENT (S.) confinement or re. 
ftraint, a not being at eaſe and full liberty. 

IMPRO/BABLE (A.) that does not look, 
ſeem or appear likely to be or ſucceed, 

IMPROBAEULITY or IMPRO'BABLENESS 

(S.) unlikelineſs to be or ſucceed. 

IMPRO'BITY (S.) diſhoneſty, knavery, un- 
faithfulneſs. 

IMPRO'PER (A.) unfit, unſeaſonable, in- 
commodious, | 

IMPROPRIA'TION (S.) a church living or 
| benefice, the profits or tythes of which are 
in the poſſeſſion of a layman, he paying a 
vicar to ſerve the cure, of which there are 
faid to be 384 5 in England. : 

IMPROPRIA”TOR (S.) a layman that has a 
- parſonage or church. benefice wholly at his 
own diſpoſal. 

IMFROPRVETY (S.) a phraſe, word, or 
ſpeech that is uſed contrary to the true gram- 
maticzl way of ſpeech among any people, 

IMPRO'VEABLE (A.) that is capable of be. 
ing made better. | | 

JMPRO'VE (V.) to reform, refine, or make 
a thing better ; alſo to grow more learned, 

* Ccilful, or able to do any thing than for- 
merly. 

IMPROVEMENT (S.) an addition to, or 
clearer and eafier way of underſtanding. any 
art or ſcience ; alſo the cultivating and ma- 

being ground-moreVYruitſul, &c. 
 IMPRO/VIDENT (A.) hecdlefs, carclefs, 


perſon's memory; in Wer, it is to compel | 


INA 
thoughtlefs, without due care and conſidera< 
tion of what would follow hereafter, 
IMPRO'VIDENCE or IMPRO'VIDENT. 
NESS (S.) a fooliſh, thoughtleſs, extcava- 
gant, incenfiderate way of acting er beha- 


_ _ving. 

IMPRU"DENCE or IMPRU'/DENTNESS 
(S.) fooliſhnefs, raſtmeſs, inconſiderateneſs, 
thoughtlefſneſs, &c. 

IMPRU'DENT (A.) r:ih, unadviſed, fooliſh, 
filly, thoughtleſs. 

| 'MPUDENCE 8.) Tmmodeſty, ſhameleſſneſe, 
oppoſition to decency, good-manners, and 
virtue ; alſo a deity or goddeſs among the an- 
cient Greets, who erected a temple, and con- 
ſecrated the partridge to her, upon account 
of ſome reſembling qualities between them, 

VMPUDENT (A.) immodeft, bold, ſaucy, 
impertinent, ſhameleſs, unmannerly. 

IMPU'GN (v.) to oppoſe, accuſe, or endea- 
your to ſhew an error to be in ſome received 
doQrine or opinion. 

IMPULSE (S.) a puſhing, driving, forcing, 
or inclining a perſon or thing forward, or 
diſpoſiag him or it for the doing ſomething. 

IMPUNNITY (S.) an exemption or freedom 
from puniſhment, a conniving at, or encou · 
raging of a perſon, ; 

IMPU/RE (A.) unclean, unholy, defiled, lewd, 
filthy, naſty, diſhoneſt ; among the Few, 
ſo many niceties are required, that it is next 
to impoſſible to be otherwiſe, 

IMPU'RITY or IMPU'RENESS (S.) filthi- 
neſs, diſhoneſty, lewdneſs, uncleanneſs. 

IMPUTA'TION (S.) ſomething charged, at- 
tributed, reckoned, or accounted to a perſon. 

IMPU'TATIVE (A.) that is or may be put 
or charged to another. 

IMPU'TE (V.) to aſcribe, place, reckon, 
charge or account to another. 


{ IN (Part,) has many fignifications, according 


to the manner or place of ufing it, but moſt 
generally means reſt, continuance, or abiding 

in a place, ſtate or condition, as He lie in 
the city, in continual war, Sc. 

INABULITY S. unfitneſs, or incapacity, 

INACCE'SSIBLE (A.) that cannot be come 
at, or approached to. 

INA*CTION or INACTVYVVITY (S.) reſt, or 
being without motion of- any kind. 

INA'DEQUATE (A.) imperſect, or far ſhort 
of a thing, not fit to do or perform what is, 
or may be required, 

INADVE'RTENCE or INADVE'RTENCY 
(S.) heedlefſnes, thoughtleſſneL, want of 
due care. 2 

INA'/LIENABLE (A.) any thing that cannot 
be transfered, or made over or away to 
another legally. 4 

INA*'MOUR (V.) to prevail a perſon, 
ſo as to engage their love or atfection. 

INAMOURA'TO (S.) an humble ſervant, 
* or ſweet- heart, eſpecially ſpoken of 
the man; all rr 


INA'NE (A.) fooli in, any, ee. 
i NE (A.) feoliſh, empty, vain, — 2 


* 
o 


INC 


IKNA'NIMATE (A.) that has not, nor is ca 
pable by nature of animal life, motion, ſen- 
ſation, or reflection, as a ſtone, a tres, &c, 

INA'NITY ($.) in Philoſophy, fighifies abſo- 
lute emptineſs or vacuity, mere ſpace with- 
out any relation to matter, &c, 

INAPPLICA'TION (s.) a heedleſs negli- 

© gence, lazineſs, or remiffneſs, 

INARTI'CULATE (A.) that cannot be per. 
ſectly known or diftinguiſhed by the voice or 
ſound, confuſed, or indiſtinct. 

INARTIFICIAL (A.) rude, unpoliſhed, not 
according to art or accuracy. 

INAU'GURATE (V.) to admit, inveſt, or 

- finiſh the ceremonial part of appointing any 
perſon to the diſcharge of ſome publick office. 

INAUGURA'TION (S.) the publick cere- 
mony performed at the crowning of a King, 
making a knight of the garter, &c. 

INAUSPVCIOUS (A.) that promiſes, threat- 
ens, or foretels fomething unhappy, that is 
likely to come to paſs. 

INBRED (A.) ſomething that is connatural, 
or grows up with a perſon or thing, 

INCA or Y'NCA (S.) the 7 — of the 
Peruvian kings and princes of the . 
INCALE'SCENCE (S.) the growing or be- 
coming warm or hot by an internal agita- 
tion, motion, friction, or fermentation, . 

INCAMERA'TION (S.) the adding or uni- 
ting of ſome land, right, or revenue to the 
dominion of the pope. 

INCA/MP{(V,) to ere, pitch, or build tents 
or ſmall huts upon or about any particular 

ce; and is commonly ſpoke of an army's 

_ ſurrounding or befieging a city, town or for- 
treſs, or lying in a readineſs to oppoſe an- 
other army of a contrary intereſt, either by 
defending themſelves or attacking the others, 

INCA'MPMENT (S,) the fixing or lying of 
an army in a regular method in the fiald. 

INCANTA'TION (S.) a ceremonious pro» 
nouncing certain words that are pretended 
or defigned for witchcraft or inchantment, 
to raiſe familiar ſpirits, dead perſons, &. 

INCA'PABLE (A.) inſufficient, not fit or able 
to do or perform a matter, 

INCAPA'CIOUS (A.) that is pent up, or that 
wants proper room or ſufficient ſpace, 


INCAPA'CITATE (V.) to diſqualify, make 


unable or unfit to do a thing. 
INCAPA'CITY (S.) the want of power, 
* ability, or other qualification to act or per- 
form any thing. 
INCARCERA'TION (S.) the impriſoning or 
hindering a perſon of their liberty, | 
INCA'RNATE (V.) to cover or cloath with 
fleſh ; alſo to take the nature of man, or 
become fleſh and blood, as Chriſt did when 
he deſcended from heaven, and was united to 
the body that was born of the Virgin Mary. 
INCARNA'TION (S.) the act of aſſuming or 
taking the human nature, and uniting or 


= >. 
in Phyfich, it is the cauſing ech to grow 
in, over,. or wounds, 
INCA'RNATIVES (S.) medicines that caufe 
fleſh to grow upon wounds or injured parts. 
INCARTA'TION (s.) the Chys/#'s term for 
purifying gold with filver and aqua ; ſortis. 
INCE/NDIARY (S.) one who makes it his 
bufineſs to ſtir up and foment quarrels, make 


| and keep up miſunderſtandings and ſtrife be, 


— 


adding to it as Chriſt did, by uniting wal 


and manhood in ons perſon ; and 


tween private or publick perſons ; alſo one 
that privately ſets peoples houſes on fire, 
I"NCENSE (S.) an aromatick and od'oriſerous 
gum that iſſues out of a tree, called by the 
Ancients /bariſera, the leaves whereof are 
like a pear-tree ; in the Dog-Days, they cut 
incifions in it, and_fo draw out the gum ; 
the male ſost is eſteemed the beſt, which is 
round, white, and unctuous within, and kin- 
des into a flame as ſoon as it is put or ſtrewed 
upon the fire; the female is ſoft, more gum- 
my, and leſs agreeable to the ſmell ; both 
the Heathens and the Jews offered incenſe in 
their ſacrifices ; the Jewiſh prieſts morning 
and evening burnt incenſe, and upon the great 
day of expiatioa the high prieſt took up incelſe 


pounded, and ready to be put into the cenſer 


with a ſpoon, and threw It upon the fire the 
moment he went into the ſanQuary, to pre- 
vent by its (moke, his too eurious looking 
upon the ark and mercy-ſeat ; ſometimes the 
ſacrifices and fat of the victims offered, is 
called by this nams, as 1 Chron. vi. 46. 
INCE'NSE (V.) to make angry, provoke, or 
inflame a perſon, by doing ſomething that is 
dilagreeable, 1 
INCE'NSORY (S.) the pan, inſtrument, or 
lace in or upon which incenſe is burnt. 
INCE'NTIVE (S.) a motive or reaſon why a 
perſon ſhould do a particular action. 
INCE'PTIVE (S.) a beginning or generative 
of ſamething, as a point of a line, a hne of 
a plane, and a plane of a folid ; in Cam- 
mar, thoſe verbs that expreſs the orderly 
proceſs of actions are called inceptrves, 


INCE'PTOR (S.) a beginner or enterer upon 


any thing ; and at the Univerſity, fignifies 
one that has lately taken the degree of maſ- 
ter, &c. 

INCERA'TION (S.) with the Aporbecarier, is 

the moiſtening any dry matter till it comes 

to the conſiſtence of dough or ſoft wax. 

INCERTITUDE (S.) doubifulneſs, uncer- 
tainty, dubiouſneſs, &c. 

INCE'SSANT (A.) continual, without any 
ſtop, delay, cr ceaſing. 

UNCEST 8. ) an unlawful marriage, or car- 
nal conjunction of perſons related within 
the prohibited degrees. 

INCE'STUOUS (A.) one that marries or 
commits the act of carnal copulation with a 
fFter, dauvzhter, or other proh.bited perſon, 

INCH (S.) the 12th part of the meaſure com- 
monly uſed among us, called a foot; alſo 2 
ſmall conceGion or agreement between par - 


ties, 
1: 
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_ INCHA'INT (V.) to bewitch, charm or hy a 


T'NCHIPIN (s.) in Henting, is the loweſt gut 


INC 
Inch of Candle, a term in Trade, for the 
method uſed for (ſelling ſhips, large parcels of 
merchandize, &c, by putting them up at a 
certain price, in order to induce the perſons 
| Preſent to bid more and more all the time 
an inch f candle is burning, at the expira 
tion of h ch the higheſt bidder is the buyer. 
INCH (V. to incroach, or get by a little at 
a time, ſome advantages over a perſon. 


ſpell upon a perſon, by means of ſome un- 
law ul practice or diabolical art, ſo that the 
perſon cannot act freely according to their 
choice and di poſition 5; much of this nature 
appears in the writings of old authors, but 
the penetration and better information of 
latter times, by the advantage of the im- 
provements made in natural philoſophy and 
mathematicks, demonſtrates moſt of the 
famous boaſtings and tories of former times 
to be mere fiction, artifice and delufion, to 
chest and impoſe upon the more ignorant 
part of mankind. 

INCHA'NTER (S.) one that has the art, 

ſkill, or power to do ſomething natura] or 
tural, to render my or your action: 
at his diſpoſal, called alſo a magician, con- 
jurer, ſoreerer, &c, 

INCHA'NTMENT (S.) any fort of ſpell, 
charm or influence over a perſon, that takes 
away his natural liberty and choice, 

INCHA'NTRESS (S.) a woman that does, 
or pretends to ſomething extraordinary and 
ſupernatural, a witch, ſorcereſs, &c. 

INCHA'SE or CHASE (V.) to ſet curious 
toys, jewels, ſtones, &c. finely in gold, fil- 
ver, &. 


of a deer, 
V'NCHOATE (V.) to begin, generate, or put 
a thing into motion or being. 
I'NCIDENCE (s.) a meeting together; with 
the Mathematicians, it means the direction 
with which one body ftrikes or falls upon 
another, and the angle made by the line 
of direction upon the plane cf the receiving 
body, is called the angle of incidence 5 with 
the Opticians, that point in which a ray of 
light does, or is ſuppoſed to fall on a piece 
of glaſs, is called the point of incidence, 
INCIDENT {S.) an occafional or accidental 
matter or thing; in Law, it is ſomething 
neceſſarily depending upon a mattet ſuperior 
or antecedent, as a court baron upon a ma- 
nor, &c. In Wricing, and particularly in 
Poetry, it is a pleaſant and agreeable matter 
that may be introduced into the ſubject, as a 
natural conſequence of ſomething ſuppoſed 
or related to have been done by the principal 
aQors, or flowing from the principal action. 
INCIDE/NTAL (A.) the ſame wh acciden- 
tal, or ir chance. 
INCI'NERATE V.) the Chymift term for 
reducing vegetables into aſhes for particular 
purpoſes, az fern to make glaſs, &c, 


INC 


INCVRCLE (V.) to encompaſs within a cir2 
cle, or to draw a circle round a perfon' or 


thing. 

INCISION or INCI'SURE (s.) a cut or gaſh 

in the fleſh or other ſubſtance ; a term par- 

ticularly uſed by the Surgeons, who have 
knives of various forme, according to the 

r to, called inciffon 
Ives. 

INCITE (V.) to move, tir up, ſpur, ſet on, 

egg, or put forward. N 

INCUTEMENT or INCITA'TION (s.) 2 

motive, reaſon, or inducement for the do- 

ing or forbearing of a matter or thing. 

INCIVILITY or INCT'VILNESS (S.) rude- 

neſs, unmannerlineſs, contrary or oppoſite 

to the rules of civility and good behaviour, 

I'NCLE (S.) a fort of tape uſed by women to 
tie their coats, aprons, &c. made of cot- 
ton ; alſo a ſort of cotton uſed by the wea- 
vers to ſhoot with filk or thread, in ſome 
forts of broad goods, 

INCLE'/'MENCY or INCLE'MENTNESS (S.) 
a harſhneſs, unkindneſs of temper or diſ- 
poſition, ſeverity, unmercifulnefs, ſharpneſs, 
rigour, 

INCLUNABLE (A.) bending, yielding, prone, 
or agreeable to a thing. 

INCLINA'TION or INCLITNABLENESS (S.) 
the bent, or natural proneneſs of a perſon's 
diſpoſition for, or towards any thing; with 
the Mathbemaricians, it is the tendency or 
leaning of one plane, line or thing towards 
another, ſo as to make an angle at the point 
or contact; this is particularly ſtudied and 
regarded by thoſe, who or make 
ſun-dials, as may be ſeen in any treatiſe 
upon that ſubject. | 

INCLINE (V.) to bend, lean, favour, or 
ſhew reſpect to a perſon or thing. 

INCLO'SE (V.) to ſhut up, or ſurround a 
perſon or thing by a wall, bank, &c, 

INCLO'SURE (S.) a field or parcel of ground 
parted from all others, by a wall, bank, 


Co 

nicLuwe (v.) to contain, comprehend, or 
take in, 

INCLU'SIVE (A.) a condition or expreffion, 
whereby ſeveral perſons or things are taken 
in beſides the principal. 

INCO'G or INCO'GNITO (A.) hid, con- 
cealed, diſguiſed, ſecret, unknown, 

INCO'GITANCY IS.) heediefſnefs, thought- 
leſſaeſa, — * 

INCOHEREN T (A.) that does not hang, or 
is not united together, and is commonly 
applied to a diſcourſe or ſpeech that is a 
mixture of ill ſuited matters, that have no 
regular dependence or conneQion upon of 
with another, 

INCOMBU'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be 
burnt, or conſumed by the fire. . 

INCOME S.) an eſtate or revenue, or other 
profit, whereby a perſon maintains * 


| 


* 


- 


/ 
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and family, and defrays thoſe neceſſary and 

extraordinary expences that do or may ariſe, 

INCOMME/NSURABLE or INCOMME'N-» 
SURATE (A.) that cannot be meaſured ; 
and with the M.ichematiciant, it is applied to 
thoſe numbers and quantities that have no 
other exact or perfect diviſor but unity, and 
the number itſelf, as 7, 11, 13, 21, &c. 

INCOMMO DOE (v.) w hurt, difturb, or 
render a place or thing unfit, inconveni- 

ent, &c. 

INCOMMO/DIOUSNESS or INCOMMO'DI 
TY (S.) inconvenience, unfitneſs, trouble- 
ſomenels. 

INCOMMU'NICABLE A) that cannot be 
imparted to another ; alſo ſpoken of a per- 
ſon of an ungenerous, reſerved temper, that 
will not be free to declare ſuch uſeful things 
as he may be maſter_of in order to benefit 
others, 

INCOMMU'TABLE (A.) that is unalterable 
or unchangeable by nature, 

INCOMPA'CT (A.) that is not well ordered 
or diſpoſed, that does not lie cloſe and well 
together, 

INCO'MPARABLE (A.) that is beyond all 
compariſon, that is extraordinary or exceed 
ing in its nature, that admits of no equal, 

INCO/'MPAS5(V.) to hedge in, or furround. 

INCOMPA'SSIONATE (A.) that has no ten- 
derneſs or compaſſion for the calamities or 
misfortunes of another ; hard- hearted, &c. 

INCOMPA'TIBLE (A.) that does not agree, 
ſuit, or is not fit for another, 

INCOMPE'NSABLE (A.) that cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently rewarded or made amends for. 

INCO'MPETENT (A.) unfit, unable, un- 
qualified, or improper. 

INCOMPLE'TE (A.] imperfect, unfiniſhed. 

INCOMPO'SITE (A.) a term uſed by the 

Arithmeticians, for ſuch numbers as are 
made up and compounded of units only, 
that is, they are diviſible by no other num- 
bers but themſelves and unity, and are 
called ſometimes primes, and ſometimes in 
commenſurables, as 117, &c. 


INCOMPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) that is beyond | 


or above the underſtanding, comprehenſion, 
or conception of man. 
INCONCEFVABLE (A) that cannot be ima- 
gined, conceived or thought, 
INCONCINNITY (S.) unfitnefs, irregularity, 
ill faſhionedneſs, 
INCO'NGRUOUS (A.) improper, diſagree- 
ble, unfit, uoſeemly. 
INCO'NGRUOUSNESS or INCONGRUTTY 
(S.) impropriety, diſagreeableneſs, unfit 
neſs ; with the Phyſician, it is that property 
that hinders two fluids from mixing or 
uniting together, as water and oil, &c, 
INCONNEXION (S.) a not joining, agree - 
ing with, or. regularly depending upon ſome 
other thing. 
 INCONSYDERABLE (A.) of little or no va 
lue ; ailo a very (mall quantity or ſpace. 


INCONSTDERATE (A.) raſh, precipitate, 
haſty ; »Ilſo unreaſonable, cruel, harſh, 
INCONSI'DERATENESS or INCONSIDE- 

RA'TION (S.) thoughtleſſneſs, negligence, 
carelefineſs ; alſo cruelty, barſhneſs, unrea- 
ſonableneſs. 2 | : 
INCONSISTENCE, INCONSI'STENCY, or 
INCONSVSTENTNESS (S.) diſagreement, 
unſuitablene's, irregularity; | 
INCONSI'STENT (A.) contrary or difagree- 
able to a thing, ir:egular, unconnected, un- 
ſuitable. b 
INCO'N*OLABLE (A.) fo full of, or over- 
whelmed with grief, that no advice or com- 
fort can make cheartul or merry, 
INCO'NSONANCY (S.) a difagreeableneſs, 
or unharmoniouſneſs in ſound. 


INCO'NSTANCY or 'INCO'NSTANTNESS + 


(S) fickleneſs, changeableneſs, unſettled. 
ne's. 

INCO'NSTANT /'A.) unfixed, wavering, un- 
ſettled, fickle, irceſolute, not to be depended 


on. 

INCONTE'STABLE (A) thit admits of no 
diſpute, that is plain and evident beyond all 
contradiction. | 

INCONTE'STABLENESS (S.) the p'ain and 
evident certainty of a matter or thing. 

INCO'NTINENT (A.) unchaſte, impure, 
given to whoring. 

INCO'NTINENTNESS, or INCO'/NTINEN = 
CY (S.) the ad of unchaſtity, impurity, 
or whored em; in Phyfich, it is the involunta- 
ry diſcharge of urine, or other natural pur- 
gations, thu ſome weak perſons are ſubject 


to. { 
INCONVE'/NIENCE (S.) troub'e, difficulty, 
or difturbance of any kind, 
INCONVE'RSABLE (A.) that cannot be 
converſ(e1 w th, ore whiſe weak parts, or 
high paſſions, renders him unfit for com- 


pany. 
INCONVE'TTIPLE (A.) that cantiot be 
changed, transformed, or altered. 
INCO'RPORATE V.) to make into a maſs, 
heap, lump, or mixture, by thoroughly uni- 
ting the garticles of one body with thoſe of 
another; and in a Political Seaſe, it fignifies 
making or collecting the people of a bo- 
rough, city, &c. into one body, by indul- 
ging them with particular privileges, for the 
better carrying on of trade, 
INCORPO'/REAL (A.) that has no body, a 
ſpiritual being, as God, angels, the foul of 
min, &c. 
INCORRE'CT (A.) faulty, deſective, imper- 
ct 


ſect. 

INCO RRIOIBLE (A.) hardened, ſtubborn, 
that will not be reformed by any means. 
INCORRU'PT (A.) pure, undefiled, without 

taint, perfect, unblemiſhed. 
INCORRUTeTIBLE (A.) that is not ſubject 
to vary, alter, change, decay, or waſte. 
INCOU'NTER (V.) to ſtruggle, U/ſpute, fight, 
or engage with a pecfon for the maſtery, 
D 4 -INCQU'RAGB 


INCOU'RAGE (v.) z'chear, hea 


* 


ie 


, 


ſupport, or puſh forward. 
INCREA'SE (V.) to enlarge, grow, - 
come moreM number or quantity; alſo to 
improve, or hecome more learned, ſkilful, 


or greater in dignity. 
. INCREA'TE (A.) that had no beginning, but 


exiſted eternally and necefſarily, as God, 

INCRE'/DIBLE (A.) that 18 paſt all reaſon; 

probability, or belief; and ſometimes figni- 
fies only a very great number or quantity. 

INCREDIBILITY or INCRE'/DIBLENESS 
(S.) the act of unbelief; a Nowneſs, heſi- 
tancy, or backwardneſs of giving credit to a 
thing; alſo the condition or ſtate of a thing 
or action that puts it paſt all credit or belief. 

INCRE'DULOUS (A.) difficult of believing, 
one that will not give credit to what he ſees 
and hears, though ſupported by very good 
reaſons and authority, 

INCREDULITY or INCRE'DULOUSNESS 
(S.) a fixed, reſolute diſpoſition of ſuſpect- 
ing or not believing any thing heard or 
ſeen 


FVNCREMENT (S.) an enlarging, encreaſing, 
or growing bigger; alſo a particular term 
for a fluxion that is continually flowing and 
encreaſing ; and, according to Leibaitz, is a 
certain, fixed, infinitely ſmall quantity ; 
whereas, according to the Newtonian ſcheme, 
it is conſidered without any particular fize, 
but as always ariſing, though both anſwers 
the ſame end; and when it is applied to a 
decreafing quantity, itis called its decrement, 

INCRE'SSANT or INCRE'SCANT (A.) a 
term in Heraldry, whereby they expreſs the 
increaſe of the moon from the new to the 
full. 


INCROA'CH (v.) to iovade, or take in part 


of another man's lands or property, to get 
advantage by degrees. 

INCROA'CHMENT (S.) an uſurpation, an 
irregular or unlawful advantage taken by one 
perſon upog or over another. 

INCROA'CHINGNESS (S.) a covetous, nig- 

. gardly, ſpunging diſpoſition, one that is con- 
tinually taking hold of all opportunities to 

t an advantage from or over another. 

CRU'STED (A.) incloſed or covered with 
a cruſt, or hard, dry matter, as a ſore-head 
with ſcabs, water with ice, &c. In Arcbi- 
tec ure, it is a column of brick, common 
Kone, &c. caſed over with agate, jaſper, 
curious marble, or other valuable matter, 
neatly. cemented together, ſo as to appear a 
folid of the covering matter, 

INCRUSTA'T1ON (S.) a plaiſtering or co- 
vering any thing over with ſome matter that 
will naturally or artificially grow or become 
hard, as the plaiſter called terraſs, or any 


matter that encloſes another, and is put into, 


an oven, as a pye. 

INCUBA'TION or INCU/BITURE (S.) the 
brooding or fitting of hens upon eggs, in 
order to hatch or bring forth young ones, 


IND 

INCUBUS (S.] among the Witch writers, is 
a ſuppoſed devil that aſſumes the body of a 
man, and has carnal knowledge of a witch 
with the Pbyficians, it is a troubleſome ſup. 
preffion of the animal ſpirits, commonly 
called the night-mare, that renders a perſon 
unable to ſtir or ſpeak for a time, and ſeems 
as if he was preſſed down, or laid upon 
another perſon ſtronger than himſelf, 

INCU'LCATE (V.) to inſtil, repeat often, or 
get by little and lictle into a perſon's mind or 
underſtanding, any thing that we would 
teach or have them remember. 

INCU"LPABLE (A.) without fault, blameleſs, 
unreproveable, | 

INCU'MBENT (A.) lying, depending, or be- 
longing to a to do as his duty. 

INCU/'MBENT (S.) a clerk or prieſt that 
refides upon, and performs the office of his 
Cure, . 

INCU/MBER (V.) to embarras, trouble, fa- 
tigue, hinder, clog, or ſtop ; alſo to take 
more buſineſs upon a perſon than he can well 
do or perform. ; 

INCUMBRANCE (S.) hindrance, trouble, 
fatigue, ſtop, ciog, &c. 

INCU'R (V) to bring upon one's ſelf the an- 
ger of another, by doing or forbearing ſome- 
thing contrary to their inclinations, _ 

INCU"RABLE (A.) that cannot be remedied, 
healed, cured, or amended. 

INCU'RABLENESS (S.) the condition of be- 
ing remedy, cure, or help. 

INCU'RIOUS (A.) negligent, careleſs, with - 
out judgment or diſtinction. 

INCU'RSION (S.) the inroads of one ene- 
my's ſoldiers into the country of another; 
a waſting, ſpoiling, &c. 

INCURVA'TION or INCU'RVATURE (S.) 
a bending, bowing, or making crooked ; ia 
Opricks, it is a ray of light any ways devia- 
ting from the right line, in which it would 

naturally have gone, if the thickneſs of the 
medium through which it paſſes did not 
hinder or alter it; with the Surgeons, it is 2 
ſwelling, tumour or bunch on the back, or 
the forced and unnatural bending of a bone, 
by a fall, blow or other accident. . 

INDAGA'TION (S.) a ſtrict, narrow, dili- 
gent ſearch or inquiry into, or after a mat- 
ter or thing, 

INDA'MAGE (V.) to hurt or prejudice. 

 INDA'NGER (V.) to render liable, or ex- 
— to hazard, danger, loſs, prejudice, of 

urt. 

INDEA'R (V.) to win the love or gain the 
affections of any perſon, by pleaſant, agree- 
able and kind behaviour, 

INDEA'RMENT (S.) the act of rendering ot 
making one's ſelf eſteemed, valued, or be- 
loved, by winning carriage, and obliging 
behaviour. 

INDE'BTED (A.) cbliged, or owing ſome- 

| thing to another, 


INDE/CENT 


— 
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INDECENT (A.) rude, immodeſt, unbe- 
coming, irregular, or unſeemily. 

INDE'CENCY or INDE/CENTNESS (S.) al! 
manner of immodeſty, unhancſ2omenefs, un- 
ſeemlineſs, &c. 

INDECLUNABLE (A.) a term with the Gram- 


mariant, for thoſe nouns that do not __ 


ther endings. 

INDE'COROUS (A.) unhandſome, unſeemly, 
undecent, > 

INDECO'RUM 'S.) unmannerly, unſeemly, 
or irregular behaviour, 

ES (Part.) yes, truly, &c. 

INDEFA'TIGABLE (A.) that cannot be wea- 
ried or tired with labour or application, is 
_ bent and reſolute in the purſuit of any 
thing. a | 

INDEFA'/TIGABLENESS (S.) continual dili- 
gence, or unwearied application, 

INDEFEA'SIBLE, or INDEFEI'SABLE (A.) 
a Law Term, that fignifies the matter is (© 
well fixed, that it cannot be defeated or 
made void; this term many are fond of in 
their political diſputes about ſucceſſion to 
the crown, but our conſtitution is ſo happy, 
that with us it is to be underſtood in a qua- 
lified ſenſe, according as the circumſtances 
of times vary, 

INDE'FINITE (A.) unbounded, unlimited, 
unreſtrained. 

INDE'FINITENESS (S.) the condition or 
ſtate of any thing that cannot be limited, 
or is not hounded or reſtrained. 

INDE/LIBLE A.) that cannot be put or blot. 
ted out, or cancelled. 

INDEMNIFY (V.) to fave, keep, or bear 
harmleſs ; to ſecure from charge or danger, 


&c, 

INDE'MNITY (S.) an exemption, inſurance, 
ſaſeguard, or protection from the damage or 
danger that may enſue from an act or perſon. 

INDEMO'NSTRABLE (A.) abſurd, falſe, a 
propoſition whoſe truth cannot be proved or 
demonſtrated, 

INDE'NT (V.) to cut in notches, or waving 
in and out, as parchments are, on which 
deeds, and their counter-parts are wrote, in 
order to prevent frauds, by their matching 
or checking. 


INDE'NTURE or INDENTION (S.) a cut- 


ting or growing in notches, like the edges oi 
many forts of leaves, or waving on the edges 
of paper, parchment, &c. alſo the name of 
a leaſe, deed, agreement, &c. ſo eut, which 
commonly begins with theſe words, Tit in- 
denture, &c. 
INDEPE'NDENT (A.) that which dees not 
relate to, or depend upon another thing, as 
its cauſe ; alſo a perſon or thing that is ab 
ſolutely at liberty; alſo the name of a ſe 
of Proteſtants, both in England and Holland, 
that deny all ſubordination in the miniſtry, 
and affitm, that every particular church ©: 
congregation has ſufficient power to act and 
do every thing relating to religious govern 


ment within itſelf, and is no way ſubject or 


IND 


| ble to other churches or their ö 

| if to their aſſemblies of ſynods z t 

e is no abſulute occaſion for ſynods 
or councils at all, and that their reſolutions 
are to be confidered no iſe than wiſe 
or prudent advices, not as decifions to bs 
peremptorily obeyed ; they affirm that one 
church may adviſe or reprove another, but 
has no authority to excommunicate or cen- 
ſure, &c, as to the general articles of faith 
and practice in all other matters, they agree 
with the generality of Proteſtants, 

INDETE'RMINATE (A.) that is not parti- 
cularly bounded, limited, or reſtrained ; ſo 
with the Algebraiffs, thoſe queſtions or pro- 
blems that will admit; of a variety of an 
ſwers, are called by this name. | 

INDEVO'TION (S.) a coldneſs or negligence 
in, or want of devotion, ths not having a 
due regard for, at, or about religious mat- 
ters, whether it proceeds from careleſſneſs 
or irreligious principles, 

INDEX (S.) a guide, pointer, or director 3 
and when ſpoke of a Check, means the hand, 
in a Sun«dia/ the tile, in a Bzok the table of 
contents, or references where the principal 
heads are treated of 3 in the Logaritbms, or 
Algebraick Proceſſes, it is the exponent or fi- 
gure that ſhews the number of places the 
abſolute number confiſts of, or the power 
any quantity is raiſed to, &c. In the Ro- 
man Church, a catalogue of prohibited books 
is called the index expurgatorius, 

INDIAN (S.) a native of India 3 alſo an ap- 
pellative to any commodities brought from 
thence, as tea, muſlin, &c. 

UNDICANT (A.) ſignifying, ſhewing, point- 
ing out, or declaring. 

UNDICATE (V.) to fignify, hint, ſhew, diſ- 
cover, or declare. 

[NDICA'/TION (S.) a ſign, ſymptom, hint, 
or prognoſtick. 

INDVCATIVE (A.) declarative, ſhewing, 
telling, or implying ; and with the Gram. 
mar iam, is the common name for their firſt 
rank of moods or manners of verbs, in 
which the aſſeftion or denial of a thing is 
poſitively made, | 

IND OT (V.) to impeach, accuſe, or prefer 
a bill of complaint againſt a perſon, as an 
offender or criminal, according to due courſe - 
of law. 

INDUVCTABLE (A.) 4 matter againft which a 
bill of complaint may be legally hrought in 
due courſe of law. 

INDI/CTMENT (S.) a complaint made in a 
court of juſtice againſt a criminal or an of- 
fence, 

INDYCTION (S.) a Chronological Term, that 
implies a revolution of 15 yzars, which ſome 
affirm was a tax ſettled for 15 years 3 among 
the Romany, it ſometimes fignifies the convo- 
cation of an ecclefiaſtical aſſembly, as of a 
council or fynod, and ſomatimes a civil one, 


as of a Ciet or packament, 
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INDIFFERENT (A.) of ſmall value or little 

- conſequence ; alſo careleſs, or not ſolicitous 
whether an affair is ſo or not. 

INDVFFERENCY or INDVFFERETNESS 
(S.) a condition or ſtate of mind whereby a 
perſon is not folicitous or earneſt whether an 
affair ſucceeds or not. 

VNDiGENCY or I'NDIGENTNESS {S.) po 
verty, needineſs, want, meanneſe, or low- 
neſs of eſtate, condition or ſortune. 


INDIGE'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be digeſted | 


into food or nouriſhment ; a'fo any thing ſo 
confuſed and diſordered that it cannot be 
brought to regularity. 

INDIGE'STED (A.) rude, ill diſpoſed, not 
ſettle1, raw, crude, contuſed, out of order, 
irregular, 

INDIGE/STION (S.) badneſs of ſtomach, 
Want of regular digeſtion, out of order, con- 
fuſion. 


INDUGITATE (v.) to mark, ſhew or point | 


out plainly, to demonſtrate, or infall;bly 
prove any thing, 

INDYGITES (S.) the old Heathens name for 
their heroes or demi - god; alſo a name for- 
merly given to the inhabitants of Ampoure 
dan, in the principal.ty of Catalonia in Spain. 

INDIGNA'TION (S.) ſcorn, diſdain, anger, 
wrath, &c. 

INDV'/GNITY (S.) an affront, cr ill ufage, a 
treating a perſon below or contrary to his 
merit or character. 


IN Dico or I'NDIGO (S.) an Indian drug of þ 


a dark, deep, blue colour, uſed by the Dyer: 
to dye linen, waollen, filk, &c. blue, which 
is- heightened by ſcme other ingredient, as 
occaſion requires; it is drawa from the 
Leaves of a plant calied by the Spaniards anil, 
by us indigo; when the plant is grown ripe, 


known by the juicineſs and criſpineſs of the | 


leaves, they cut th: m down, and throw them 
into a vat, and cover them with water; thee 
are boiled together for 24 hours ſpace ; atthe 
top ſwims a ſcum of all manner of colours ; 
then they draw or let cff the water into an- 
other veſſel, where they maſk or ſtir it with 
fx long poles fixed together on purpoſe ; 
this is done till the water becomes of a deep 


green; aſter this the matter ſubfides of itſelf ; 


and when it is well ſettled they pour off the 
water, then they take the r=drgo, and tie it 
up in ſmall linen bags, ard let it drain; tha! 
done, they pur it in ſhallow wroden boxes, 
and as it dries they cut it in flices, and le 


them harden in the ſun 3 it is Iſo ſaid to 


bave abundance of phyſical virtues, 
INDIRE CT (A.) unfair, unjuſt, irregular, or 
unlawful means or ways ot doing a0 thing; 


alſo the doing any thing, as it were back | 


wards, or contrary to the common way. 
INDISCE”'RNIBLE (A.) unperceivable, that 

cannot be ſeen, hid, ſecret, &c, 
INDISCE'/RPIBLE (A.) that cannot be parted, 

divided, torn, or rent, Dr. Moor contends 


IND 

IN DISCREE'T (A.) unwiſe, fooliſh, mad 

raſh, filly, unadviſed, unwary, 

INDISCRE'TION or INDISCREE/TNESS(S.) 

raſhneſs, folly, precipitateneſs, inconſide- 

rateneſs. 

INDISCRYMINATE (A.) not ſeparated, 

parted, or put aſunder, confuſed, mixed, 

| jumbled, &c, 

INDISPE'NSABLE or INDISPE/NSIBLE A.) 
that cannot be forburn, or let alcne, that 
muſt be done, that is really and abſolutely 
neceſſary. 

INDISPO'SE (V.) to ſet a perſon againſt any 
thing, to render one unwilling to do a thing, 

IN DISPO SED (A.)] fet againſt a thing, un- 
willing or d. ſliking of it; alſo fick, ill, or 
out of order of body or mind. 

INDISPOSI'TION (S.) fickneſs, unwilling- 

neſs, &c, 

INDISPU'TABLE (A.) paſt all cr atradiQtion, 

that cannot be denied, plain, evident, de- 

monſtrable. 

INDISSO'LVABLE or INDI'SSOLUBLE A.) 
that cannot be melted or diſſolved, looſened, 
broke, untied, or undone. 

INDISTIYNCT (A.) confuſed, without regu- 
larity, order, or decency. 

INDISTUNGUISHABLE (A.) that is not, or 
cannot be known, or diſtingu:ſhed. 

INDUTE (V.) ta ſpeak or write words, let- 
ters, or . for another. 

ANDIVTDUAL (S,) the ſelf. ſame perſon or 
thing; alſo any thing that is not, or thut 
cannot be ſeparated or divided into parts, 

INDIVISIBLE (A.) that cannot be divided, 
parted, or ſeparated. 

INDIVISIBUVLITY or INDIVUSIBLENESS 

' (S.) the capacity, ſtate, or condition of a 
thing that cannot be ſeparated, parted, cr 
divided. | 

INDEVFSEBLES (S.) things that c2nnot be di. 

vided, as the ſouls of men, &c. with the G5. 
metricians,they are much the ſame with incre- 

| ments; it was anciently called exhauſtion, 
and is the infinitely ſmall particles that bo- 
dies are ſuppoſed to be compoſed of, the in- 
vention of Which is attributed to Archimedn, 

INDO'CILE or INDO'CIBLE (A.) of a mn 
tute not capable or fit to be taught, impro- 

ved, or inſtrufted x dull, ſtupid, blockiſh, 

I'INDOLENCY or I'NDOLENTNESS (8. 
idleneſs, careleſſne's, negligence, remiſſnch, 

INDñO RSE (V.) to write upon the back of » 
note, deed, or other inſttument. 

INDO*RSED (A.). a note or deed that bu 
ſomething wrote and figned by the prope! 
perſon upon the back of it; in Herald. 
is a bearing of fiſh, &c, with their backs ! 

| one another, 

INDO'RSEMENT (S.) a proper writing vp" 
the backefide of a note, bond, &c. ſunt 

| times called an aſſignment. 

INDOW” (V.) to beſtow ſomething upon 20. 


very much for indiſcerpible atoms, &6, in his 


Innartaliiq of the deut. 


other, as to ſettle an oftate for the par 


> — 
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nance of a ſchool, hoſpital, church, or pri. 
ware perſon, 

INDOW'MENT (S:) a gift beſtowed by one 
on another; alſo the accompliſhments of the 
mind both natural and acquired. ts 

VNDRAUGHT (s.) a gulf or bay running in 
between two lands from the ſea, and which 
contains a large quantity of water fit for 
ſhips to ride ſafely in, | : 

INDU/BITABLE (A.) paſt all doubt diſpute, 

or queſtion, plain, clear, demonſtrable. 

INDU'CE (V.) to incline, move, perſuade, 
lead, egg, or puſh on. 

INDU'CEMENTS (S.) reaſons, or perſuaſions, 
or motives for a perſonꝰs doing or forbearing 
any thing. | 

INDU'CT (v.) to introduce, lead, or put into 
poſſeſſion, eſpecially uſed at a parſon's tak. 
ing the poſſeſſion of his church or living by 
giving him the keyt, by the biſhop's com- 
miſſary or deputy, &c. 

INDUE/ (V.) to qualify, fupply, give, beſtow, 
or furniſh with. 

INDU'LGE (V.) to permit, humour, pleaſe, 
allow or wink at, or give leave, play with or 
cocker, 

INDU/LGENCE (S.) an allowance or permiſ- 
ſion of mere favour and goodneſs ; in the 
church of Rome, it is a pardon for fins, and 
ſometimes ſo extenſive, as to be for the 
paſt, preſent, and to come, wrote upon 
parchment, and ſealed and ſigned by the 

or his delegates. \ 

INDU'LGENT (A.) kind, favourable, tender- 
hearted, fond, mild, or gentle, 

INDU'LTO (S.) a particular grant of the pope 
to any ſociety, corporation, or private per- 
ſon to do ſomething, for which, without that 
privilege, they would be proſecutable by the 
canon law; allo a power granted to kings 
by the pope, to nominate perſons to confiſ. 
torial beneficesz alſo a duty, tax or cuſtom 
paid to the king of Spain, for all ſuch com- 
modities as are imported from the . In. 
dies in the galleons. 

INDU'/RABLE (A.) that may be borne, ſuf. 
fered, ſuſtained, undergone or indured, 

I'NDURATE (V.) to harden, to render or 
make ſtiff, ſtubborn, or obſtinate, 

INDU'RATE (A.) hard, inflexible, obſtinate, 
ſtubborn, &. ö 

IN OU“ RE (V.) to bear, ſuffer, ſuſtain, go 
thro', to remain, continue, laſt, abide. 

INDU'STRIOUS A.) cateſul, diligent, labo- 
rious, pains- taking. 

I'NDUSTRY or INDU'STRIQUSNESS (S.) 
cloſe application, earneſt and diligent mind. 

ing or doing buſineſs, conſtant labour, or 
pains taking. 

INE'BRIATE (V.) to fuddle, to intoxicate, 
or make drunk ; and ſometimes fignifies in- 
creafing, heightening, or promoting the na- 
tural pride of a perſon. 

INE/FFABLE (A.) that cannot be expreſſed 

in words, unutterable; in &rithmerich, the 


| 
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roots of ſurd numbers are ſo called, becauſe 
they cannot be found out or expreiT.e, 7 
otherwiſe thin by the ſign, 

INEFFjCA'CIOUS, INEFFECTIVE or IV. _ 
EFFE/CTUAL (A.) fruitleſs, vain, to no 
purpoſe, ſhort, deſective. 

IN ELEGANT (A.) coarſe, ordinary, mean, 
baſe, without beauty or art. 

INE'PTITUDE 8.) vunfitneſs, incapacity, 
weakneſs, fooliſhneſs, 

INEQUA'/LITY (S.) the ſtate or conditic n 
where one thing or perſon is ſuperior, late 
ger, longer, &c. than another. 

INERGE'TICAL (A.) fluggith, heavy, dull, 
flow of motion, unactive. 

INESCU'TCHEON (S.) a term in Heraldry, 
for a ſmall eſcutcheon that is borne within a 
great one, containing one fifth part of the 
field, and is borne within it as an ordinary 3 
tis ſometimes called a ſcutcheon ot pretence, 
and then it carries the arms of a man's wife 
when he hath married an heireſs. 

IN E'SSE (S.) with the Philoſopbers, is ſome « 
thing that really is exiſting and preceptible 
by the ſenſes, 

INE'STIMABLE (A.) too valuable, or of 
more worth than can be computed, reckon- 
ed, or eſteemed, 

INE'VITABLE (A.) that can no ways be 

_ avoided, prevented, or ſhunned, 

INE'VITABLENESS S.) unavoidableneſs, ab- 
ſolutely neceffary, no ways to be ſhunned. 

INEXCO'GITABLE (A.) unconceivable, that 
can no ways be found out or thought of, 

INEXCU'/SABLE (A.) unpardonable, that will 
admit of no palſiation, ſoftening, or excuie, 

INEXHAU'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be emp- 
tied, or all taken away. 

INE XORABLE (A.) that cannot be wrought 
upon by any prayers, tears, or entreatics 
whatever. 

INEXPEDIENT (A.) unfit, inconvenient, 
improper, 

INE'XPIABLE (A.) that cannot be ſatisfied, 
or atoned for, 

INE'/XPLICABLE (A.) that cannot be ex- 
PRs made plain, clear, or eaſy to be 


un ood, 

INEXPRE'SSIBLE (A.) beyond the reach of 
words, unutterable. 

INEXPU"GNABLE (A.) that cannot be con- 
quered, or overcome by art, ſtrength, or 


power. 
INEXTTNOGUISHABLE (A.) that cannot be 
quenched, or put out. | 
INEXT!'RPABLE (A.) that cannot be rooted 
out, or ufterly deſtroyed. 
INE'XTRICABLE (A.) too difficult to be 
maſtered, conquered, overcome, or got rid 
of 


INEXU'PERABLE (A.) chat cannot be ex- 
ceeded, ſurpaſſed, or overcome. 
INFA'LLIBLE (A.) out of the power or dane 
ger of erting, miſtaking, or being deceived, 

abſolutely certain, poſitive, and true. 
D z VUNFAMQUS. 


INF 


INFAMOUS (A.) ſcandalous, wicked, notori- 


ouſly bad, and oppoſite to virtue and honour. 

T'NFAMY or 'NFAMOUSNESS (S.) ſcan- 
dal, bad report, or chatacter ; alſo the ſtate 
or condition of thoſe, who live vilely or 
wickedly. 

I'NFANCY (S.) the firſt ſtate of human liſe, 
or childhood ; alſo the beginning of a ſtate, 

city, art, ſcience, or undertaking, before it 
is perieed. 

I'NFANT (S.) in common & 


6, means a 
yeang child, or one under ſeven years old ; 
but in Lew, all under twenty one years old 


. are ſo ca'led, 

INFA'NTA (S.) the appellative or name given 
to the daughters of the kings of Span and 
Portugal. 

INFA'NTE S.) the ſon of the king of Spain 
or Periupal. 

VNFANTRY (S.) the foot ſoldiery of any na- 
tion or army. 

INFA*TUATE (V.) to charm, bewitch, be- 
ſot, intoxicate, or overcome the reaſon of 
any perſon, ſo as to act contrary to our true 
intereſt or common ſenſe. 

INFATUA'TION S., delufion, Brod, or 
great prepoſleſſion in favour of any perſon or 

opinion, tho? in itſelf ridiculous, 

INFE'CT. (V.) to taint, poiſon, corrupt, ſpoil, 
or communicate a diſeaſe from one to ano- 
—— z to inſti] bad principles or opinions in- 

| perſon. 

INFE'CTIOUS (A.) of a poiſonous, tainting, 

or corrupting nature. 

INFEE'BLE (V.) to render or make weak, or 
urabie to do or perform a thing. 

INFELI'CITOUS (A.) unhappy, unfortunate, 
unſucceſsful. ; 

INFELVCITY (S.) trouble, vexation, ſorrow, 
unhappineſs, unſucceſsfulneſs. 

INFE/OFFE (V.) to add, unite, join to, or 

enlarge the fee. 

INFE/OFFMENT (S.) a ſettlement in fee. 

INFER (V.) to draw, conclude, gather, or 
reſolve upon ſomething from a propoſition or 

. argument laid down. 

INFERENCE (S.) a corollary, concluſion, ar- 


©. gument; or refolation drawn from ſomething 


that went before. 

INFE'RIOR {A.) beneath, below, or under, 
both in reſpect of place and dignity, and 
alſo in number or quantity. 

INFERIO/RITY or INFE/RIORNESS (S.) 
the _ rank or condition of ſubordina- 


tion. 

INFE/RIORS (S.) a term in converſation, for 
perſons of a lower ſtate, condition, or qua- 
lity, as a knight to a duke, a cobler to a 
gentleman, or a ſervant to his maſter, 

INFE'RNAL (A.) helliſh, deviliſh ; of, or 
belonging to hell. 

Infernal Stone, in Surgery, is a continual 
enuſtick, ſometimes called the ſilver cautery. 
INFERTILE (A.) unfruitful, barren, dry, 

- that does not bring forth or bereut. 


IN F 


INFERTILITY or INFE/RTILENESS ($.) 
the ſtate or condition of barrenneſs, drineſs, 
or unſtuitfuloeſs. 

INFE'ST (V.) to trouble, plague, hurt, da- 
mage, annoy, or incommode, like thieves 
that frequent ſome one particular place. 

I'INFIDEL (S.) one that does not believe or 
profeſs the truth; and with Chr:frans, it is 
applied to the Pagans, Turks, Cc. by the 
Turks to the Chriftians, &c, 

INFIDE/LITY (S.) unbelief ; alſo the condi. 
tion or ſtate of an obſtinate rejecter of de- 

- monſtrable truths ; alſo unfaithfulneſs, diſ- 
honeſty, or diſloyalty. 

V'NFINITE (A.) without any bounds, limits, 
end, number or quantity that can be com- 
prehended conceived, or underſtood ; and 
ſometimes means only indefinite; it is ap- 
phed- variouſly, ſometimes to that which 
had no beginning, nor will have end; 
ſometimes to that which had a beginoing, 
but will have no end ; ſometimes it only 
ſignifies ſomething very far off, or exceed- 
irgly near, a prodigious large number or 

uantity, or a very ſmall one, &c. 

INFINITE'SIMALS (S,) a term ſome mathe- 
maticians uſe for fluxions. 

INFIINITIVE MOOD (S.) in Grammar, is 
ſo called, becauſe no particular number or 
perſon is thereby expreſſed, 

INFUNITY, I'NFINITENESS or INFINI-. 
TUDE 8.) NY unmeaſurableneſs, 
vpnumberablene(s, 

INFI'RM (A.) — "6ckly, out of order, 
indiſpoſed, decaying, crazy. 

INFI'RMARY (S.) an hoſpital, appartment, or 
lodging for fick people. 

INFI/RMITY or INFU/RMNESS (S.) indiſ- 
poſition, weakneſs, ſickneis, crazineſs, fee- 
bleneſs, 


or [INFI'X (V.) to faſten or ſet one thing i in ano- 
ther, as a jewel in a ring, &c. 

INFLA'ME (V.) to ſet on fire, to kindle or 
excite an earneſt paſſion or defire in a per- 
ſon, to provoke or ſtir up anger ; alſo to 
promote or increaſe jealouſy, miſunderſtand- 

, or quarrels, 

INF A'MMABLE (A.) capable of being ſet 
on fire, of a combuſtible nature, 

INFLAMMA'TION (S.) in Phyfch, is àa burn- 
ing, heat, or very troubleſome ſwelling or 
diſorder, and frequently very pernicious and 
dangerous 

INFLA'MMATIVE (A.) of a heating, burn- 
ing, or inflammable nature or quality. 

INFLA'TION (S.) a puffing or blowing up, 
or filling with wind. 

INFLE'CT (V.) to bend, bow, or turn in- 
wards, 


| INFLE'CTION or INFLE'XION (S.) a bend- 


ing, bowing, or turnirg inwards; in Gram- 
mar, eſpecially in the learnealanguages, it is 
varying the endings or terminations of noung 
and verbs accord.ng to the caſe, tenſe, mood, 
dt number; in Opticks, it is the return or 
bending 


INF. 


bending the contrary way, by the rays paſ- 
fing through a thicker medium; in Geometry, 
it is when a curve has gone its whole extent, 
and then bends or goes a contrary Way. 

INFLE'XIBLE (A.) that cannot be moved, 
turned, bent, or rendered otherwiſe than it 
is ; ſpoke alſo of an obſtinate, reſolute, ſtiff, 
determined, pofitive temper or perſon. 

INFLI'CT (V.) to puniſh, lay a fire upon a 

rſon, or force or impoſe ſomething upon 
im contrary to his inclination, 

INFLVCTION (S.) a puniſhing, a reſtraint or 
prohibition laid or executed upon a perſon, 

I'INFLUENCE (S.) a power with, over, or 
upon, to cauſe to act, or bring forth. 

I'NFLUX (S.) a flowing or running into, par- 
ticularly of water agitated by the tides. 

INFO LD (v.) to wrap up, or incloſe one 
thing within another. . 

INFO RCE (V.) to urge, or prevail upon by 
threats, reaſons, arguments, or preſents; to 
compel, conſtrain, or oblige. 

INFO'RCEMENT (S.) an additional reaſ:n 
why a thing ſhould be done or let alone ; 
alſo a compulſion or reſtraint. 

INFORM (V.) to inſtruR, teach, acquaint, or 
make known. 

6-7 (A.) without ſhape, ugly, irregu- 

ar, 

INFORMA'TION (S.) a declaration, telling, 
or making a thing known to a magiſtrate, a 
complaint; alſo inſtructlon or teaching. 

INFO RMER (S.) one who inſtructe, teaches, 
or makes a thing. known to another ; but is 
commonly underſtood in an ill ſenſe, for one 
that exhibits complaints to a magiſtrate, in 
order to get money. 

INFO'RTUNATE (A.) unſucceſsful, unhappy, 
unlucky, miſerable, &c. 

INFO'RTUNES (S.) with the Afrologers, are 
ſuch planets as indicate ill ſucceſs or unhap- 
pineſs to the native, particularly Saturn and 

y art, 

INFRA'CTION (S.) an illegal and violent 
breaking into or through a compact, agree 
ment, league, treaty, peace, &c. 

INFRA'/NCHISE (V.) to make or ſet free, to 
entitle a perſon to all the privileges of a 
community, ſociety, or body politick. 

INFRA/NCHISEMENT (S.) the act of mak- 
ing free, or entitling to the privileges of a 
common wealth; alſo a releaſing, diſcharg- 
ing, or excuſing from a debt, duty, or other 
obligation. 

INFRA'NGIBLE (A.) durable, ſtrong, laſting, 
that is not to be broken. 

INFRE'QUENT (A.) ſeldom, rare, uncom- 
mon, that does not happen often, 

INFRINGE (v.) to intrude, invade, or gain 
upon the property or privilege of another, 
to break in or violate the laws or cuſtoms, 

INFRUNGEMENT (S.) an invaſion or in- 
croachment upon, or violation of another's 

property. 

INFU'SE (V.) to put or ficep in liquor, to in- 


ING 


ſtin, hint, or inculcate into the mind or 


opinion of another. 
INFUSION S.] a pouring or ſteeping ons 
thing or liquor in or into another. 


INGA'GE (V.) to contend with, to fight ; 


alſo to contract with or obligate. 
INGEMINATE (V.) to repeat often, to dou- 
ble, or increaſe. 
INGE'NDER (V.) to beget, to cauſe to be 
produced or brought forth, 
INGENDERABLE (A.) that cannot be pro- 
duced, brought forth, or begotten, 
INGE'NIOUS (A.) artful, ſkilful, cunning, 
witty, exquiſite, curiovs, 


INGENUITY or INGE'/NIOUSNESS (S.) 


the natural and improved diſpoſition, {kill, 
or parts of a perſon that produces fine works, 
writings, paintings, or pe:formances, of 
any ſort, 

INGUNUOUS (A.) honeſt, fincere, plain, 
downright, free, without reſerve, &c. 

INGLO'RIOUS (A.) mean, baſe, diſhoneſt, 
of bad reputation. . 

I'NGOT (S.) the name given by the refiners to 
a wedge of gold or ſilver, when melted, and 
run into a regular pig, bar, &c. and is of va- 
rious weighs at the humour of the owner. 

INGRA'FT (V. to fix, put, imprint, or im - 
plant, to inſtil or cauſe to grow up in a 
perſon or thing. 

INGRA'IL (V.) to notch, dent, or cut in 
upon the edges of any thing. | 

INGRA'TE (S.) the bateful and reproachful 
name given to an unworthy, unthankſul 
perſon, that does not make ſuitable returns 
for favours received, 


INGRA/TIATE (V.) to get into a perſon's 


favour by degrees; to do whatever is fit or 
proper to pleaſe, humour, and gain the ap- 
probation of another. 

INGRA'TITUDE (S.) a neglect of duly thank. 
ing or otherwiſe rewarding a perſon for fa- 
vours received from him ; alſo a returning 
evil for gocd. | 

INGRE'DIENTS (S.) the ſeveral particulars 
of a compoſition, but moſt generally applied 
to phyſical preparations or medicines, 

I'NGRESS (S.) an entrance into a place; with 
the Aftronemers, it is particularly uſed for the 
ſun's going into the firſt ſcruple of any of the 
cardinal fgns, eſpecially Aries, 

INGROY/SS (V.) in Trade, is the ſame as to 
monopolize, or get all or the greateſt pact 
of any particular commodity. together into 
one perſon's poſſeſſion ;z in Law, it fizni- 
fies to copy the rough draught of an inſtru- 
ment fair over in large writing, and com- 
monly upon parchmeat, to render it both 
legible and durable. ‚ 

IN GROSSER (S.) he that cepies or writes 
the rough draught of a deed, &. fair over; 
alſo he that buys up or monopolizes a com- 
modity. 

INGU'RGITATE (V.) to ſwill, devour, or 

Dd 4 ſwallow 
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ſwallow any thing greedily, whether it be 
meat or drink, 

INHA'BIT V.) to reſide, live or dwell con- 
ſtantly in a place. 

INHA'BITABLE (A.) a place or country fit to 
dwell or live in. 

INHA'BITANT (S.) a perſon that reſides or 
ordinarily dwells or lives in a place or houſe ; 
but in Pariſs Law, they only who pay the 

. Ceveral taxes, and are liable to ſerve offices, 
are callid inhabitants z all others are termed 
inmates, : 

INHARMO'/NICAL (A.) not according to the 
laws of brrmony, "8 : 

INHE RE (v.) to grow in, or flick-very faſt 


to, 

INHE'RENT (A.) the quality or property of 
growing up with or in a thing, : 
INHERIT (V.) sQuually to poſſeſs or enjoy 
an eſtate, &c, that was my father's or other 

relations, by virtue or right of ſucceſſion, 

INHE'RITANCE (S.) a perpetuity in lands 

and tenements to » man and his heirs ; alſo 

an eſtate in poſſeſſion, whether gained by 
purchaſe or ſucceflicn. 

INHERITOR or INHE'RITRIX (S) the 
ame with heir or heireſs, he or ſhe that 
* holds lands, &c. by inheritance, 
INHE'SION (S.) a ſticking, cleaving, grow- 

ing, or abiding to or in a thing. 

INHUBIT (v.) to forbid, prohibit, charge, 
or warn, to let alone or forbear, to refirain 
or hold in. * 

INHIBUVTION (S.) a reſtraint, prohibition, or 

check; in Law, it is ſometimes a writ to 

order a judge to proceed no farther in a cauſe 

' before him; and ſometimes means the iſſu- 

ing a writ from out of a ſuperior court to an 

inferior pne. * 
INHO'SPITABLE (A.) cl, urliſn, niggardly, 

covetous, unkind, ſevere, uncivil. 

Ix HUMAN (A.) fierce, ſavage, cruel, bar- 
barous, contrary to the tenderneſs love and 
compaſſion that ovght to adorn the human 
nature of all mankind, js 4 

INHUMA'TION (S.) a covering, burying, or 
interring ; in Chymiftry, it is the covering of 
two pots ſet one upon another (the lower. 
-moſt of which is full of ſmall holes) with 
earth, and cauſing the vapoursto ſweat thro' 
in the diſtillation, by means of a wheel fire ; 
alſo a digeſtion mace by burying the mate- 
rials in dung, or in the earth, 

NIE OCT (V.) to caſt or throw water or other 

* cleanſing liquor into a wound to clean it, by 
help of a ſquirt, ſyringe, or any other 


force, 
INJE'CTION (5) the caſting, ſquirting,” or 
throwing of liquor into a place or wourd, 
INUMITABLE (A.) beyond or above imita- 
tion ; and is commonly ſpoken of ſomething 
exceedingly curious. 
INJOI'N (V.) to lay upon, command, or re- 


re. | 9 
1NJoY” on to poſſeſs, take pleaſure in, oc: 
rp, Of vie, 


INL 


INJOY'MENT (S.) ſatisfaction, pleaſure, 
poſſeſſion. 

INVQUITY (S.) all ſorts of fin, wickedneſs, 
and diſorderlineſs, 

INTI'TIAL (A.) of or belonging to the entrance 
into, or beginning of a thing, 

INUTIALS (S.) a term in Printing, ſignifying 
thoſe large ornamental letters put at the be- 
ginning of a book, argument, or ſubject. 

INVTIATE (V.) to enter, introduce, or in- 
ſt/ uct in an art, ſcience, or buſineſs, 

INITIA'TION (S.) an entrance or admit- 
fance into any buſineſs or art, 

IN ] UDV'CIOUS (A.) unſkilful, fooliſh, weak, 

or improper, 

INJU"NCTION (S.) an order or command; 
in Lav, it is a writ iſſued to give the plaintiff 
poſſeſſion upon the defendant's non-appear- 
ance, grounded upon an order in chancery, 

I'NJURE (V.) to hurt, damage, prejudice, 
wrong, or abuſe, 


ve, contrary to right and juſtice, 


prefudice. 

INJU'ST (A.) illegal, wrongful, offenſive. 

INJU'STICE (S.) arbitrary and illegal pro- 
ceedings, unfair and diſhoneſt practices. 

INK (S.) a liquid commonly uſed to write 
with, for the moſt part of a black colour, 
though it may be of any other, as red, 
blue, &c. 

I'NK- HORN (S.) a univerſal name to all ſorts 
or {mall inſtruments, uſed for the holding 
and eaſy carriage of ink to write with, tho" 
they be made of filver, braſs, &. 

INKI/NOLE (V.) to light, ſet on fire, break 
out into a flame; alſo to foment or tir up a 
quarrel, | 

I'NKLING (S.) a defire, or hankering after ; 
alſo a hint or intimation. 

I'NKY (A.) ſmutted, ſmeared, daubed, or 
covered over with ink. 

I'NLAND (A.) far from the ſea, in the mid- 
dle of a country. 

Inland Bill, in Trade, is one drawn and 
payable in the ſame city or kingdom. 

Inland Towns, ſuch as ſhips cannot come 
at or near, and that have not the advantage 
of water-cartiage, 

INLA\RGE (V.) to encreaſe or make bigger, 
to explain or expound a matter in many 
words, to make it clearly underſtoc d 

INLARGEMENT (S.) a making bigger, or 

adding ſomething to a thing, matter, or ſub- 
jet ; alſo a ſetting at liberty or making free, 
or letting out of priſon, &c. 

INLAY* (V.) to beautiſy or adorn things, by 
cutting away part of the ground in the form 
of flowers, birds, &c. and inſerting or put- 
ting wood, gold, filver, precious ſtones, &c. 
of another colour, ſort or kind in, to fill up 
and enrich it, 

INLET (S.) an entrance or paſſage to a place 
or thing; alſo a means of doing a thing. 


- INLI'GHTEY 


INJU/RIOUS (A.) hurtful, prejudicial, abu- 
I'NJURY (S.) an outrage, abuſe, affront, or 


INN 


INLTOHTEN (V.) to give light, to cauſe to 
underſtand, to clear up, or prove a matter. 
INLYST (V.) to enter or earol a ſoldier in the 

pay or ſervice of a prince or ſtate. 

INLI'VEN (V.) to give life, ſpirits, or cou- 
rage to a perſon, to make briſk, airy, &c. 

I'NMATE (S.) a perſon that occupies one or 
more rooms in a houſe under another, who 
is the poſT.ffyur or owner of the whole. 

IVNMOST (A.) that which is fartheſt or deep- 
eſt in a thing. 

INN (V.) to houſe, lodge, or ſet up at a pub- 
lick inn upon the road. 

INN (S.) a publick houſe of entertainment for 
travellers ; alſo the ancient names of nuble- 
mens, biſhops, &c, great houſes ; and now 
applied to certain colleges or places where 
the ſtudents and practiſers of the law con- 
ſtantly or accidentally teſide. 

INNS OF COURT (S.) are colleges for the 
entertainment of ſtudents and practitioners 
of the law ; of theſe there are four principal 
ones in London, wiz. the Inner and Mrddle 
Temple, Lincoln 8- Ian and Gray's-Inn ; which 
with the two Serjeants- Inns, and eight Ins 
of Chancery, make a ſort of law univerſity ; 
in the Saxon times, and after the conqueſt, 
till the reign of Henry III. the lawyers were 
generally clergymen, and afterwards the 
lord chancellors, lord treaſurers, judges, and 
maſters of the rolls were taken from among 
the clergy, but for the laſt century they have 
been wholly lay-men, 

INNA'TE (A.) ſomething born and growing 
up with a perſon ; the conteſt about theſe 

inciples or ideas is ſet in ſo clear a light by 
Mr, Locks, that none but through a reſolute 
obſtinacy can miſs ſeeing the abſurdity of the 
aſſe:t On, 

INNA/VIGABLE (A.) generally means ſuch 
rivers, ſeas, or other waters that cannot be 
navigated or ſailed upon by large ſhips. 

I'NNER (A.) that which is in the middle, or 
fartheſt from the outſide or enttance of a 
thing or place, 

INNERMOST (A.) that room or place that 
is factheſt ſrom the entrance of a houſe, pa- 
lace, &c. 

INNOCENCE, I'NNOCENCY, or INNO- 
CENTNESS (S.) harmleſſneſs, free from 
guilt or fault, without any intention of fraud, 
ſimpleneſs, or plainneſs, | 

INNOCENT (S.) a fool, or half. witted, filly 
fellow ; alſo one fpee from guile or blame. 

INNOCENT (A.) harmleſs, blameleſs, that 
is no ways guilty or concerned with wicked 
petſons, &c, 

I''NNOCENTS (S.) the children that were 
flain by the command of Herod, when he in 
tended to kill our Saviour preſently after his 
birth, in commemoration of which, the 
church hath appointed a feſtival to be cele 
brated in the weſt the 28th of December, in 
the eaſt the 2gth of December. | 


INQ 


prattiſe new cuſtoms, opinions, or laws, af- 
ter a ſly, clandeſtire mant er. | 


alteration, or op'nion ſlily brought in. 

INNOVA'TOR (S.) one that changes or al- 
ters the old manners, cuſtoms, or faſhions, 
for new ones. | 


a hint or doubtiul expreſſion ; in Law, it is 
the explaining, repeating, or fixing the ſenſe 
of a doubtful or ſuſpicious ſentence, or no- 


there are ſeveral, and the repetition is not 
ſufficiently clear, 

INNU'MERABLE (A.) that cannot be num- 
bered, counted, diftinguiſhed, or told. 

INOBSE/RVANCE (S.) heedleſſneſs, care- 
lefſneſs, &c. 

INOCULA/TION (S.) in Gardening, is an 
artificial operation, whereby the bud of one 
fruit tree is grafted or ſet into the ſtock or 
branch of another, by which means different 
ſorts of fruit are made to grow upon the ſame 
tree; in Phbyfich, it is the tranſplanting a 
diſtemper from one ſubje to another, and 
particularly the ſmall-pox, which is thus 
performed ; the well perſon is firſt dieted 
and purged, and then two incifions are 
made; one in the muſcular part of the arm, 
much about where iſſues are commonly cut, 
the other in the leg of the oppoſite fide 3 
then a ſmall drop of well concoQted vari- 
olous matter, choſe from the diſtin, or 
beſt ſort of puſtules, before the turn of the 
diſtemper, inbibed by two ſmall doſſils of 
lint are inſerted into the inciſtons whilſt the 
matter is warm, and ſo bound up with a 
bandage ; and after about two days the ban. 
dages are opened, the lint thrown away, and 
a frefh cole. wort leaf is daily applied upon 
the incifions, which uſually grow ſore, in- 
flame, and inlarge of themſelves, and diſ- 
charge matter more plentifully as the diſ- 
temper ariſes. The eruptions generally ap- 
pear within eight or ten days after the ope- 
ration, during which time the patient is not 
confined or obliged to any ſtrict regimen ; 
great conteſts have been about this practice, 
for which the curious are referred to thoſe 
who have wrote on both ſides. 

INOFFE/NSIVE (A.) harmleſs, quiet, juſt, 

honeft, good-natur'd. 

INO'RDINATE (A.) immoderate, extrava- 

' gant, exceſſive, without any regularity or 


bounds. 

INORGA'*NICAL (A.) without proper or fit 
organs, parts, or compoſition. 

I'NQUEST (S.) an enquiry or ſearch into a 
matter or buſineſs, but more particularly in a 
judicial manner, by a jury ; and ſometimes 
the jury itſelf is ſo called, as at Hicks's- Hall 
the grand jury is called the grand ingueft ; 


preferred by freemen of the city of London 


INNOVATE (V.) to introduce, bring in, or 


R 


INNOVATION (S.) a new law, cuſtom, 


INNUE/NDO(S.) ſomething to be underſtood, 


minating poſitively a particular perſon where 


* 
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alſo the court ſor the determining complaints 


INQ 
der 40 t. is called the court of inguef, but 
vul-arly the court of conſcience, 
INQUIETUDE (S.) uneaſineſs, reſtlefſneſs, 
diſſatisſaction, diſquiet z in Phyfch, it is © 
convulfive motion of the muſcles in the 
limbs, which occaſions the patient to toſs 


and roll about very reſtlefsly and frequently. 
' INQUFRABLE (A.) that may or ought to be 
ſearched into or examined after. 
INQUIRE (V.) to examine, ſearch, 
into, aſk, demand, after or for. 
INQUYRY or INQUISI'TION (S.) a ſearch 
into or aſter any thing, an examination, aſk- 
ing, or demanding ; alſo the name of an ec- 


INS 


gantly ſevere, for though there muſt be the 
oaths of ſeven witneſſes to condemn a man, 
the depofition of ſlaves and children are al- 


lowed and taken, and the perſon is tortured . 


till he condemns himſelf ; the lighteſt ex- 
preſſion againſt the church or rmgquifition- 
office, is a ſufficient fault ; in Law, an in- 

vifition is the proceeding in matters criminal 
b the office of the judge,-or by the great 
inqueſt before juſtices in eyre. 


INQUPSITIVE (A.) curious, buſy, defirous, 


of knowing much ; alſo a buſy-body, or 
one that troubles himſelf with other peoples 


concerns. 


clefiaſtical court in the church of Rome, called} INQUISITOR (S.) one that makes an enquiry 


the Holy Office, particularly erected and uſed 
in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the countries 
depending thereon, for the puniſhment of 


hereſy ; though other countries have had] 


them, but upon account of the extraordinary 
ſeverity and cruelty uſed in the puniſhment 
of thoſe called offenders, it has been laid down 
in France, and many other countries that till 
retain the Pepiſb religion. Take the follow- 
ing account of its rife and progreſs : Before 
the converfion of Conflantine the Great, the 
biſhops only examined into doctrines, and 
puniſhed hereſy with excommunication ; but 
after the emperors became Chriſtians, they 
ordained that ſuch as were convicted and ex- 
communicated, ſhould be alſo baniſhed 

forſeit their eſtates z this continued till about 
the year $00, when the weſtern biſhops 
power was enlarged to the authority of cit- 


ing perſons to their courts, both to conviet 


and puniſh them by impriſonment or pe- 
nances ; this continued till the i ach century, 
when hereſy, as it was then called, being 
very much increaſed by the Albigenſes and 
Maldeaſes, pope Gregory IX. in a council held 
at Tholeuſe in 1229, eſtabliſhed new conſti- 
tutions, committing the whole management 
to the biſhops; but afterwards thinking 
theſe too indulgent, he gave the direction of 
his inguifiticn to the Dominicans, who for 
their cruelty were baniſhed Tbolouſe by the 
inhabitants, ſo that_ this court was never 
firmly ſettled in France; all Italy received it 


except the kingdom of Naples, This tribu- 
nal takes cognizance of Hereſy, Fedaiſm,| 


. Mabometaniſm, Sodomy, and Polygamy. People 
ſtand in ſo much fear of it, that parents de- 
liver their children, and huſbands their wives 
to its officers, withou: daring to murmur in 
the leaſt ; the priſoners are (hut up in fright. 

| ful dungeons, where they are kept for ſe- 
yeral months till they accuſe themſelves, being 
never confronted by witneſſes ; their friends 
go in mourniyg for them as if dead, and dare 
neither ſolicit their pardon, nor come near 
them, and are frequently forced to fly the 
country for fear of being taken likewiſe ; 
the power of the inguifirion is very much 
curhed in Nice, where it ſeems rather a 
political inſtrument to preſerve the ſtate 

man the church; in the Iadics. it is extrava- 


or examination into matters ; in our Law, 

ſheriffs, coroners, &c. are ſo called; but in 

the church of Rome, this officer is called in- 

gulſitor- general, firſt appointed by pope C- 

ban IV. in 1263, whoſe power was enlarged 

ſo far at laſt by ſundry popes, that in 564 

Pius IV. and afterwards Pias V. not only 

commanded all ecclefiaſtical perſons to ſub- 

mit to him, but ordered all princes, judges, 
and other miniſters of juſtice, to put the or- 
ders of the inguifitori-general in execution, 
whoſe buſineis it is to prefide over the inqui- 
fition courts, and judge of all matters of 
faith, hereſy, doctrine, &c. all inferior offi - 
cers are ſubje& to him, and in Spain the 
king nominates, and the pope confirms him. 

INRA'GE (V.) to make angry, to ſtir up to 
wrath, to provoke or diſpleaſe, 

INRI CH (V.) to improve or make better, 
as farmers do land, maſters their ſcholars, 
&c, alſo to increaſe or add to a perſon's 

, by gain in trade, gifts of friends, 

Sc. alſo to beautify or adorn, as writing - 
maſters do great letters with flouriſhes, car- 
vers with ſculpture, painters by gilding, &c. 

INRI'CHMENT (S,) a making rich and 
beautiful by ornamenting a garment or 0- 
ther thing with gold, filver, precious ſtones, 
carving, painting, &c. 

IINROAD or I'NRODE (S.) the invaſion or 
coming in of an army into the lands or terti- 
tories of another to commit hoſtilities. 

INRO'L (V.) to enter or write down in a liſt 

or roll, commonly called regiſtring, record- 

ing, or entring of a perſon or thing in a pro- 
per manner, as of apprentices in the cham- 
berlain's court, recognizances. Natures, fines, 

&c, in the court of Chancery, Exchequer, 

King's: Benth, Ce. 

INSA'NABLE (A.) incurable, paſt all hopes 
of recovery. 

INSA'NE (A.) fickly, out of order, mad, or 
diſtracted. | ; 

INSA'TIABLE (A.) of a temper not to be 
ſatisfied, or contented with any thing, un- 
appeaſable, extravagantly covetous, craving, 
or defirous of more. 

INSCO'NSE (V.) to hide or incloſe behind a 
ſmall fort or defence, ſome part of an wa 
that are inted to keep or deſend a paſs. 

wes a INSCRIBE 


* 
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INSCRUVBE (V.) to write within or upon a 
thing ; allo to dedicate or offer a book, &. 
to a porſon ; in Geometry, it is the drawing 
one hgure within another in ſuch a manner, 
that the angles of the inſcribed figure touch 
the angles or ſides of the inſc:ibing figure or 


. plane, 4 

INSCRI'PTION (S.) ſomething wrote or 
carved over, in, or upon a monument, 
tomb, medal, &c. and was originally in- 
tended to preſerve the memory of famous 
actions among the ancients, and are till re- 

. tained amoug us for the ſame purpoſe. 

INScRU TABLE (A.) that cannot be ſearch- 
ed or found out. 

I'NSECT (S.) any creature that flies or creeps, 

that is not divided into joints and limbs, but 
ſurrounded with rings or diviſions, capable 
of being ſeparated without deſtroying l.fe, as 
worms, &c. or may have the head eaſily ſe- 
parated from the body, and yet remain alive 

ſor a long time after, as bees, flies, &c. there 
are a very great variety of theſe cieatures, 
too tedious for me to enumerate. 

INSECTA'TION (S.) a reviliog, rating at, 
or ſollowing perſons with bad or foul lan- 


age. 

INSECTA'TOR (S.) a ſlanderer, back-biter, 
reviler ; alſo a proſecutor at law, or a liti- 

 gious perſon. 

INSECU'RE (A.) dangerous, hazardous, want 
of ſafety, __ 

INSENSIBI'LITY or INSENSIBLENESS 
(S.) the ſtate or condition of not perceiving 
or feeling ; that has no idea of or compaſ 
fion for the wants, neceſſities, troubles, or 
difficulties of another. 

INSE/NSIBLE (A.) that is void of ſenſe, 
perception, tenderneſs, or knowledge, 

INSEPARABLE (Az) that cannot be parted, 
or put aſunder. 

INSE'RT (V.) to put, bring in, graft, or 
place in or between. 

INSE'RTION (S.) a putting in, a grafting or 
placing between, | 

INSI'DIOUS (A.) deceitful, treacherous, baſe, 

_ falſe,” hollow- hearted, wily, inſnaring. 

INSIGHT (S.) knowledge, (kill, or light into 

a matter. | 

INSIGNIFICANT A.) of {mall or no value, 
efteem, or worth, | 

INSINUATE (V) to wheedle, wind, or get 

© one's ſelf into the love, eſteem, or affection 
of another, by ſly, artful methods, and 
ſometimes by belying the innocent; alſo to 
intimate, hint, or point out a matter, by 
ſpeaking in a ſort of diſguiſed manner, 

INSINUA'TION (S.) a fly, ariful, diſguiſed, 
way of information, and creeping into fa- 

2. vour by degrees, + 

INSI'NUATIVE (S.) of a temper or diſpo- 

© fition that is apt to get the aſcendency over 
another, by obliging, humouring and com- 
lying with what they perceive is agreeable 
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INSTPID (A.) taſteleſs, nothing worth, un- 
ſavoury ; in Writing, it means a mean, ſpi- 
ritle(s, fooliſh performance, 

INSFST (V.) to contend earneſtly, or ſtand 
upon a matter ſtrenuoufly, to urge, preſs, 
require, or demand a thing to be done, to 
continue or remain poſitive in one's deſigns, 
— 2 in Geometry, it is Oe angle 
of a ſegment, ſtanding upon the arch of ano- 
ther ſegment below, ne 

INSLA'VE (V.) to bring into , to 
compel or force a perſon to drudge or work 

| very hard, 

INSNA RE (V.) to draw or bring a perſon 
into trouble, by fly, artful, or cunning me- 
thods z to ſurprize, catch, or take at una- 
wares, 

INSO'CIABLE (A.) of a furly, quarrelſome 
diſpoſition, unfit for ſociety or converſation, 

INSOLA'TION (S.) a drying, bleaching, har- 
dening, or whitening in the (un, as potters 
do their pans, or whitſters their cloth. 

I'NSOLENT (A.) proud, haughty, ſaucy, 
bold, imperiou, domineering. 

INSO'LVABLE or INSO'/LVENT (A.) una- 
ble to pay or make ſatisſaction. 

INSO'LVENTNESS or INSO'/LVENCY (S.) 
an incapacity or inability to pay debts, or 
ſatisfy thoſe juſt demands that a perſon has 


upon one. 

IN SPECT (V.) to examine ſtrictly, look into 
or ſuperviſe, 

INSPECTION (S.) a ſtrict examination, nar- 
row ſearch into, or ſuperviſion of a matter. 
INSPE*CTOR (S.) an examiner, ſurveyor, or 
a perſon to whom the care and direction of 

any thing is committed, 

INSPVRE (V.) to breathe into, to ſtir up or 
excite in a perſon's mind ſomething very 
extracrdinaay, either contrary to or above 
the natural abilities of men, by the influence 
of the holy ſpirit or power ef God, whereby 
future events are foretold with the ſame cer- 
tainty, as paſt or preſent actions are known 
or related, by theſe who are or were eye-wit- 
neſſes thereof; in an inferior Senſe, it means 
the ſpirit of emulation, whereby a perſon 
endeavours to equal or exceed another in the 
performance of ſome art, or to gain the re- 
ſpeR, love, or applauſe of ſome perſon. 

INSPVRIT (V.) to encourage, bearten, cheer 
up, or enlven, 

INSPT'SSATE V.) t, thicken, as liquor by 
evaporation, or mixing ſugar, &c. with it. 
INSTABILITY (S.) fickleneſs, icreſolutenels, 

changeableneſs, unfixedneſs, 

INST A'BLE (A.)inconſtant, irreſolute,change- 
able, uncertain. 

INSTA'L (V.) to compleat, finiſh, or put a 
perſon in poſſe ſſion of an office, benefice, &c. 

INSTALLATION or INSTA*'LMENT S.) 
the act of putting into, or conferring upon 
a knight, biſhop, &c. his honour, office, 
power, place. or authority. 

defire, 


| by heir dilpolition, hymour oc inclination, 


VNSTANCE (S.) a requeſt, petition, 
| : | prayer, 


INS, 
prayer, &c. alſo a pattern, model, exam. 


ple, &=. | 
INSTANT (S.) in Philoſophy, that momen- 
taneous pc rtion of time, in which we per- 
ceive ho ſucceſſion, or in which we employ 
_ only one idea of the mind, and is to time, 
as a point to a line; in common Speech, it is 
that very porticular time in which any action 
is done or performed, 
INSTANTA'/NEOUS (A.) now, immediate 
ly, without any ſucceſſion of time. 
INsTAURA'TION (S.) the reſtoring a per 
fon or thing to the ſtate or condition he or 
it was formerly in 3 a repairing, amending, 
or renewing, - 
I'NSTEP (S.) the top or upper part of the foot 
next to the leg, where the ſhoe is commonly 
buckled or tied. 
I'NSTIGATE ** to 
erc ulsge or put forward. 
INSTIGA'TION (S.) perſuaſion, requeſt, de- 
fire, encouragement, or abetting. 
INS ITIGA/TOR (S.) a promoter, encourager, 
mover or abettor. : ; 
INSTIL (v.) to put in by a little at a time, 
to inculcate, infiruate, or teach by degrees, 
as maſters do their ſcholzrs, 
INSTI'MULATE (v.) to prick, puſh, or drive 
forward, to promote or egg on. 
INSTINCT (S.) the natural propenfion or 
inchnetion that all creatures have to ſome 
thing in particular; and in Birds, Beofls,&c, 
is what is reaſon, deſire, love, &c. in man. 
FNSTITUTE (V.) to ordain, appoint, com- 
mand, or eftabl.th, 
TI'NSTITUTES (S.) principles of an art or 
ſcience ; ordinances, laws, precepts, o/ com- 
mandments of a king, biſhop, church, &c, 
alto the firſt part of the four volumes of the 
civil law, made by the command cf the em- 
peror TJuftinian, for the benefit of young 
Rudenis; alſo the name of ſeveral Engl 
law books that contain a body of laws, as 
Word"s Inflitutes, We, f | 
INSTITU'TION (S.) an eſtabliſhment, ap- 
pointment, or command ; alſo education or 
inſtruQtion ; ard in Church Affairs, it is the 
act of the biſhop or his comm ſſary, whereby 
any clerk or prieft is inveſted with the ſpiri- 
tualities cf a rectory, vicarage or parſcnage, 
INSTRUCT (V.) to teach, inform, or make 
wiſer or better than a perſon was before, 
INSTRU'CTION (S.) direction, teach i g, edu- 
cation, command. 
INSTRUCTIONS (S.) particular heads, di- 
rections, or manners of behaviour given to 
a perſon that has the management of any 
affair of conſequence for another, as an am- 
baſſador, &c, | 
INSTRU'CTIVE (A.) of an informing, help. 
ing, teaching, direQing nature or diſpoſition, 
I'NSTRUMENT (S.) any fort of tool to work 
with, as a hammer, ſaw, chiſſel, &c, alſo 
a proper perſcn to do or bring about a mit. 
ter or buſineſs ; but in a particular manner, 


„or ſpur on; to 
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all ſorts of muſical i»firument's ; alſo a deed 
of conveyance, or other law-matter that 
contains certain agreements between different 
parties, ; 

INSTRUME'NTAL (A) helpful, or condu- 
cive to the performing certain affairs or bu- 


fineſs, 

INSUCCA'TION (S.) inPbarmacy, is the moiſt- 
ening of drugs, with the juice of violets, 
roſes, &c. 

INSUCCE'SSFUL (A.) unfortunate, that does 
not ſucceed or proſper, that is diſappointed 
in a thing, 

INSUFFI'CIENCY or INSUFFI'CIENTNESS 

(S.) the want of power, capacity, ability, 
&c. for the doing any thing. 

INSUFFIV/CIENT (A.) not capable or able to 
do or perform a thing, unequal to the buſi- 
neſs undertaken or required. 

INSU'LT (V.) to affront, abuſe, aſſault, 
mock, game, jeer, or make ſport of. 

'NSULT (S.) an affront, abuſe, or aſſault. 

INSU'PER ABLE (A.) too great or difficult to 
be conquered or overcome, invincible, 

INSUPPO'/RTABLE (A.) that cannot be borne 
with, ſuſtained, or undergone, 

INSU'RANCE (S.) a protection or affurance 
from loſs or damage from fire, or the ſea, 
for which people pay a ſmall ſum of money 
to an office, or otherwiſe, according to the 
— or condition of the matter or thing in- 


| INSU'RE (V.) to give money to be protected 


from, or have the damage made good, that 
may happen; alſo to protect, defend, or 
make good from damage or hurt that may 
happen by fire, the ſea, &c. & tb 

INSURER (S.) a perſon that enters into obli. 
gation to make good any loſs that may be 
ſuſtained by fire, water, pirates, "&c, for a 
certain præmium paid by the owner for that 
purpaſe. 

INSURMOU”'NTABLE (A.) that cannot be 
got over, vanquiſhed, or overcome. 

INSURRE'CTION (S.) a ring, uproar, riot, 
or ſmall fort of civil war or rebellion among 
the populace, upon account of ſomething 
very diſagreeable done or required by the 
magiſtrates. 

INTATL (V.) to fix an eſtate upon certain 
perſons that are to ſucceed hereditarily, and 
that cannot be kept from it by any deed or 
conveyance of the preſent poſſi for, without 
their own conſent, 

INTAIL (S.) the perſon or perſons who 
have a legal right to enjoy an eſtate aſter 
the death of the preſent poſſeſſor, 

INTA'NGLE (V.) to teaze, perplex, er make 

an affair very difficult, irkſome, or uneaſy, 

INTA'NGLEMENT (S.) an vuneafineſs of 
circumſtances, an embarrafſment or trouble- 
ſome cifficulty, L 

I'NTEGER (S8) in Arithmetick, fignifies ſome 
one whole thing, as a horſe, a man, a pound, 


t 
a ton, &c, I'NTE- 


F 


I'NTEGRAL (A.) whole, compleat, intire, 
without parts or fractions. 

INTEGRATE (v.) to renew, reſtore, re- 
vive, or make whole, to put into the ſame 
condition that a perſon or thing was in be- 
fore. , 

INTE'GRITY (S.) fincerity, plainneſs, ho- 
neſty, truth, and fimplicity. 

INTE'GUMENT (S.) the Surgeons term for 
the ſkin or other membranes that cover ei- 
ther the whole body, or any particular parts, 

VNTELLECT (s.) the rational ſoul, or fa- 
culty of diſcerning or judging. 

INTELLE'CTUAL (A.) that belongs to the 
mind, ſoul, or underQanding. 

INTELLIGENCE (S.) the information or 
cori eſpondence that a ſtate or merchant re- 
ceives or holds with perfons in foreign courts 
or countries, relating to the condition of the 
Nate or trade, that is or may be carried on 
there; alſo the ſkill, knowledge, or judg- 
ment a perſon may have in any art, ſcience, 
or buſineſs. 

INTE'LLIGENCER (S.) a ſpreader, infor- 
mer, or teller of news. 

INTE'/LLIGENCIES (S.) angels, or other 
ſpiritual beings. 

INTELLIGENT (A.) of a good capacity, or 
ready wit to take in, underſtand, or perceive 
the inſtructions that are given, or buſineſs 

. talked about; alſo one well fk:lled in any 
art, ſcience, or buſineſs. 

INTE/LLIGIBLE A.) that may be eafily 
perceived or underſtood. 

INTE'MPERANCE or INTE'MPERATE- 
NESS (S.) a riotouſneſs, or diſorderly living, 
whether it be apphed to cating and drink 
ing, or government, rule, or behaviour, 

INTE'MPERATE (A.) irregular, diſorderly, 
immoderate, 

INTE'MPERATURE 'S.) a diſorderly diſpo- 
fition of the air, humours of the body, &c. 

INTE'ND (V.) to deſign to do ſomething 
hereafter, to mean, or purpoſe ; alſo to ſu- 

rviſe, rule, or govern, 

INTE'NDANCY (S.) the power, office, rule, 
or government of an intendant, 

INTE'NDANT (S.) a governor, ſuperviſor, 
or director. 

INTENDMENT 8.) the real, true, and juſt 
meaning or deſign of a perſon, word, or 
action. 

INTE/NSE (A.) exceſſive, or very great. 

INTE'NT or INTE/N TION (S.) the defign, 
meaning, or purpoſe of a perſon ; in Phi- 
leſopby. it is the degree of any quality en- 
creaſed very much ; in PR, it is a cer- 
tain method of cure formed in the mind of 
the phyficians, from a dve confideration of 
the ſymptoms, &c, 

INTE'NT or INTE'NTIVE (A.) fixed, or 
cloſely applied to, or upon any thing. 

INTE'NTIONAL /A.) ſomething belonging 
to the defign, purpoſe, aim, or intention of 
a perſon, 


INT 
between others, as with us a diy in the 
month of February between the 24th and 
25th days in every four years, in what we 
call leap-year z fo the Fews, in like man- 
ner, uſed to add a 13th month to their lu- 
nar year, at the end of every two or three 
years, becaule in the circle of 19 years there 
are feven of 13 months each, and the reſt 
but 12 months, and this was done between 
February and March, and this was called the 
firſt and ſecond Adar. 
INTE/'RCALARY DAYS (S.) thoſe added 
upon extraordinary occafions, to make the 
time even; in Phet, they are the 3, 5,9, 
13 and 19, in which, by the violence of the 
diſeaſe, nature is provoked to throw off hee 
load unſeafonably, by the vehemency of the 
fir, or ſome exter- al cauſe, 
INTERCALA'TION (S.) the act of infert- 
ing, or putting a day, mnoth, &c. ta the 
common computation at the end of ſome 
cerfain period of time, to regulate ſame de- 
ficiency, 
INTERCE'DE (v.) to pray, beg, or defire a 
favour for another, 
INTERCE'PT (V.) to ſtop, prevent, hinder, 
or take by ſurprize, as when one ſtate or 
kingdom takes away, opens, or delays the 
poſt or packets of letters going to ano- 
ther, &c. 
INTERCE'PTED (A.] ſtopped, hindered, 
caught, or taken priſoner ; in Mathbematicks, 
ſomething taken, contained, or compre- 
headed between two others, as an angle 
between two lines, &c. 
INTERCE'SSION (S.) a coming in between 
two parties, to bæg, pray, or defire a favour 
for one that has offended ; a mediation. 
INTERCESSOR (S.) a mediator, or one that 
prays or deſive3 favours in behalf of another. 
INTERCHA/NGE(V.) to mutually exchange, 
or reciprocally return the ſame kind of thingy 
on both ſides, whether they be compliments, 
writipgs, &c. 
INTERCI'SION (S.) a cutting off between. 
INTERCOLUMNIA'TION (S.] the diſtance 
or ſpace that one pillar or column in a build - 
ing is off or from another, 
INTER-CO'MMONING (S.) the joining or 
feeding upon the commons belonging to two 
different manors promiſcuouſly, as tho? they 
were only one common and one manor. 
INTERCOURSE (S.) a ſree and mutual cor- 
reſpondence between different perſons, 
INTERCU/RRENT (A.) running between 
two lands, as a tiver. $9" "40 
INTERCUTA/NEOUS A.) that is or lies 
between the fleſh and the ſkin, 
VNTERDICT or INTERDI'CTION (S.) an 
ecclefiaſtical cenſure, which the church of 
Rome pretended to a right to pronounce a- 
gainſt all thoſe who would not comply with 
her wicked ufurpations ; which confiſted in a 
forbidding the adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
ments, and the petſormange of all other di- 
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INTE'ACALATE (V.) to put fomething in 
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vine ſervices to a kingdom, province, or 


town ; which is ſaid to take its riſe in the 

_ ninth century, and more frequently exerciſed 
in France, Italy, and Germany, than elſe- 
where, upon account of the princes. and 
great men, who before were but governors, 
making themſelves abſolute maſters of thoſe 

_ provinces, and the biſhops and pope per- 
ceiving they lighted perſonal excommunica- 
tion, took upon them to put the interdi# in 
practice, by which they were permitted only 
to baptize infants, take confeſſions, ard give 
abſolution to dying penitents ; theſe inter- 
diff occafioned abundance of blood to be 
ſhed, of which England is a fatal inſtance 
in the 12th century. 

INTEREST (V.) to concern one's ſelf in an 
affair, to eſpouſe the cauſe of another. 

I'NTEREST (S.) the premium or reward paid 
by a borrower to a lender for the uſe of a 
certain ſum of money a certain time; and 
by Arithmeticians, it is put under two heads 
or clafſes, the one called fmple intereft, or 
purely the bare intereft of the ſum lent for 

any quantity of time, according either to a 

| fixed rate for a fixed time, as appointed by 
the laws of the land (which is here in Eng- 
land, at this time, five pounds for the uſe of 
one hundred pounds one year) or according 
to the private or publick contracts of private 
perſons, or publick bodies or corporations, 
as in the India company they have ſome 
bonds at three per Cent. intereft, and others 
at three and a half, &c, the other is called 
compound interefl, or interefls upon Intereſt, 
which is when a perſon that has borrowed 
a ſum of money, and can neither pay off 
the principal nor istere, conſents, that as 

the intereft becomes due, it ſhall become a 
principal, and ſo both the principal and inte- 
reſt continually increaſes ; but this is ſeldom 
uſed otherwiſe than in the conſideration of 
buying annvities, places for liſe, or eſtates. 
Alſo the concern, right, title, advantage, 
power, or benefit that a perſon has in aoy 
matter or bufineſs, 

INTERFE'CTION (S.) the killing, ſlaying, 
or deſtroying a perſon. 

INTERF'ECTOR (S.) a killer, wounder, 
ſlayer, or deſtroyer z and in Afrology, it is 
the poſition of a deſtroying planet, either ; 
degrees before the cuſp, or 25 after it in the 
eighth houſe, 

INTERFE/RE (V.) to concern one's ſelf with 
another's bufineſs, to meddle with, to claſh 
or diſagree, or come between a thing, per- 

| ſon, or affair. 

INTERJA/CENT (A.) caſt, thrown, or ly- 
ing between two or more different 
places, or things, 

INTERJE'CT (V.) to caſt, throw, or lay be- 


tween. | 

INTER JE'CTION (S.) a Grammatical Term 
for a ſudden and abrupt crying out, &c. 
where a perſon, through (urprize, or for! 


, 


INT 


want of time and reflection, makes uſe of 

but one word, to expteis a great many, the 

meaning of which is to be underſtood by the 
various circumſtances, manner of expreſſion, 

c. and are ſometimes called adverbs, ſome- 

times con junctions, &c, and throughout this 

wor k all thoſe claſſes are called particles. 

FNTERIM (S.) a name given to a formular, 
or kind of confeſſion of ſome articles of faith 
obtruded upon the Proteſtants aſter Lutber's 
death, by the emperor Charles V. when he 
had defeated their forces; ſo called, becauſe 
it was only to take place in the interim, till a 
general council ſhould have decided all points 
in queſtion between the Proteflants and the 
Roman Catbolicks, ' 

I'NTERIM (Part.) during a certain ſpace of 
time, or in the mean while that ſomething 
is done or forborn. 

INTERIOR (A.) the inward or inmoſt part 
of a place or thing. 

INTERLA'CE (V.) to inſert or put in be- 
tween or among, 

INTEXLA'RD (V.) to lard or put in pieces cf 
fat between the lean parts of a piece of meat, 

INTERLEA'VE (V.) to put additional leaves 
into a book between the,written or printed 
ones, to make notes or obſervations upon. 

INTERLI'NE (V.) to write between two 
lines already written ſomething that was left 
out, or proper to explain what is written ; 
alſo to put, write, or print one line of Latin 
and one of Ergliſh, French, or any other 
language alternately, that is the tranſlation 
or ſenſe the one of the other, to make the 
unknown language known to the ignorant 
| or unlearned, 

INTERLVNEARY (A.) a bock, letter, deed, 
&c, that has ſomething written between the 
regular lines, either for explanation or cor- 
rection; alſo the method of printing Bibles, 
&c. in different languages, with one line of 
one tongue, and another of another, &c. 

INTERLINEA'TION (S.) the writing one or 
more lines between the lines of a deed, let- 
ter, or other writing, after the former was 
wrote, either to explain what was before 
written or omitted. 

INTERLOCU”TION (S.) a ſpeaking at the 
ſame time, or while another is ſpeaking, an 
interruption or breaking in upon another's 
diſcourſe ; in Law, it is a determining ſome 
ſmaller matter relating to a cauſe, before tho 
whole or general cauſe can be decided, for 
the benefit and advantage of the cauſe itſelf, 
without relating to the principal matter of 
right or other part of the diſpute. 

INTERLO PE V.) to intrude or thruſt one's 
ſelf into a buſineſs or matter where we have 
no right, 

INTERLO'PERS (S. hangers on, retainers 

to, or dependers upon other people; alſo - 

meddlers, buſy-bodies, intruders into other 
mens poſſeſſions, rights, or properties, as the 


exerci ng a trade cr profeſſion without legal 
| N ſervitude 


* : 
ſervitude or permiſſion, and bearing the 
common charge, hazard, and trouble rela- 
ting thereunto, or conforming to the rules, 
orders, and by-laws of the company or cor- 
poration, who have a charter for the more 
effectually and advantageouſly carrying on, 
and improving ſuch a particular part of trade 
or commerce, &c. 

INTERLUCA'TION (S.) the cutting down, - 
or lopping off branches, to permit or let in 
the light between trees that grow too thick, 
and render the walk or grove below gloomy. 


INTERLU'CENT (A.) ſhining or giving light | 


between. 

VNTERLUDE (S.) in a Play, is any fort of 
amuſement or diverfion between the acts, 
while the actors change their dreſs to perform 
the remaining parts, as ſinging, dancing, &c. 
in M., eſpecially in church mufick, and 
other vocal pe:formances, it is the voluntary 
overture, or other performance upon one or 
more inſtuments, to give the quiriſters or 
ſongſters time to recover breath, &c. 

INTERLU/NIUM (s.) chat ſpace of time be- 
tween the old and new moon, or that where- 
in ſhe makes no vifible appearance with us. 

INTERME'DDLE V.) to concern one's ſeli 
in another's bufineſs or affairs, 

INTERME'DIA (S.) in Tragedies and Come- 
die, is that which is played or ſung between 
the acts, to divert the ſpeRators ; after the 
Romans took away the chorus, inſtead thereof 
they introduced their Mimi and Embolariz ; 
the Mimi were a ſort of perſons that acted a 
dumb comedy, and expreſſed their meanings 
by their geſtures without words, and the 
Embolares did the ſame by their ſongs and 
jeſts ; we now call theſe interludes 5 which 
if 


ee, 

INTERME'DIATE (A.) ſomething that lies 
betwixt any two things, but commonly 
means the ſpace of time that paſſes between 
any two actions. 

INTERME/SSES (S.) in Cookery, are certain 
courſes ſet on the table between the principa! 


diſhes. 

INTERME'WING (S.) in Fa/conry, is the act 
of a hawk's mewing, from the beginning to 
change her coat till ſhe turn white. 

INTE'RMINATED or INTE'RMINABLE 
(A.) unbounded, unlimited, without any 
end of time, place, or courſe ;; a term uſed 
by Cusn in his doctrine of decimal fractions. 

INTERMINGLE or INTERMPX (V.) to 
mix or put together ſeveral ſorts of perſons 
or things, 

INTERMI'SSION (S.) a ceffation, leaving off, 
or diſcontinuance. 

INTERMUT (V.) to reſt, ceaſe, or forbear 
for a time, and then begin to return again. 

INTERMFTTENT (A.) that leives off for 
a while, and then begins again, as fevers do 
that return at certain periods, as after one 
day, two days, &c. 


* 


NT 


INTERMTXTURE (S.) the act of mixing 
ſeveral things together; aiſo the maſs fo 
mixed. - 

INTERMU'RAL SPACE (S.) the ſpace or 
diſtance contained hetween two walls. 

INTE'RNAL (S.) inward, on the inſide, or 

within a perſon, place, or thing, 

Internal Angles, in Geometry, are thoſe 
made by the croſſing of two right lines pa- 
rallel to one another by a right line croſſing 
the parallels, and are thoſe contained within 
the ſpace of the parallel, and of each fide the 
croſſing line. 

Internal Digeflives, in Phyfick, are thoſe 
medicines that are preſcribed to prepare the 
body by purgation, to render the humours 
fluid, &c, by thinning the clammy and 
tough ſubſtance, and tempering the ſharp 
humours, &c. 

INTERPLEA'D V.) in Lew, is to try a 
point which accidentally falls out before the 
determination of the main cauſe, as when 
two perſons prove themſelves to be heirs to 
the ſame eſtate or lands, ſo that it is doubt- 
ful who ought to have poſſeſſion given him. 
in this caſe the prior or ſuperior right mult 
be firſt tried, to determine which is the right 
heir, Ec. 

INTE'RPOLATE (V.) to ſoiſt or crowd in, 
to alter or change ſome word, ſentence, or 
paragraph in an original deed, manuſcript, 
& * 


0. 

INTERPOLA“TION (S.) a foifting or crowd - 
ing in, a changing, altering, or falfifying a 
part of an original copy ; alſo the matter ſo 
changed, altered, or put in. 

INTERPOLA'TOR (S.) one who changes, 
alters, or falfifies an original copy. ; 

INTERPO'SE (V.) to come in between, or 
meddle with the affairs of another. 

INTERPOST'TION (S.) the acting or ſtep- 
ping in between, or meddling with the af- 
fairs, bufine's, or concerns of another, 

INTERERET (V.) to expound, explain, 
tranſlate, or make known what is expreſſed 
in another language, or in dubious and enig- 
matical terms. 

INTE'RPRETABLE (A.) that is capable of 
being explained, cleared up, or made known, 

INTERPRETA'TION (S.) an expoſition, 
comment, tranſlation, or explanation, 

INTE'RPRETEX S.)] one that unfolds, ex- 
plains or makes known what was dark, hid, 
or contained in a firange language or doubt- 
ful words; and is generally underſtood of 
one that attends ambaſſadors, or foreigners, 
that cannot ſpeak the language of the coun. 
try where they are, and fo employ ſomg- 
body to ſpeak for them. 

INTE'RR (V,) to bury a dead perſon after 
the manner, and with the funeral pomp of 
any particular country. 

INTERRMENT (s.) che act of burying, or 
putt ng perſons under ground after the mode 
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INTERMIX (V.) to put or mingle ſeveral 
things together, 


| or gas” of any particular 


INTER. 
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INTER. RE'GNUM (S.) in Monarchical King. 


dem, that ſpace of time from the death of 
one king to the ſucceſſion of another; which 
in Hereditory K:ngdems, is properly ſpeaking 
none at all; but in E.ef:ve Ones, it is till 
the new king is choſe and confirmed, as in 
Poland. a 

INTER-RE'X (S.) a regent, who in eleQive 
kingdoms governs from the death of one 
king to the eleQion and confirmation of an- 
other ; this office was much uſed among the 
Romans, as well while their government was 
a kingdom as a commonwealth, but aſter it 
became an empire this office ceaſed. 

INTER'ROGATE (V.) to examine or aſk 
queſtions of another pe:ſon, in order to find 
out the truth, and is the method of pro. 
ceeding in the biſhop's court, and in the 
court of Chancery. 


" INTERROGA'TION (S.) an examination or 


queſtioning ; alſo the name of a point or 
ſtop made uſe of at the end of a ſentence 
that aſks a queſtion, marked thus (?), 

INTERRO'GATIVE (A.) queſtioning, aſk 
ing, demanding, or examining, 

INTERRO'GATORIES (S.) queſtions ; and 
in Law, are ſuch proper ones, as the pru- 
dence of a duly authorized magiſtrate aſks 
for the diſcovering and finding cut of the 
truth of any matter in diſpute, 

INTERRU'PT (V.) to diſturb, hinder, ſtop, 
break cff, or diſcontir.ue. 


 INTERRU'PTION (s.) a diſturbance, hin 


drance, breaking oft, or diſcontinuing, 
INTERSCRIBE (V.) to interline, or write 

in between what was before written, either 

to ſupply an omiſſion, or explain a difficul- 


ty, &c. 
- INTERSE'CT (v.) to cut off a part between 


the extreams of any thing, 

INTERSE'CTION (S.) a cutting off from 
between the extreams z in Mathematichs, it 

| Ggnifies the croſſing or cutting of one line 
or plane with or by another. 

INTERSE'MINATE (V.) to ſow among or 
between. 

INTERSO IL (S.) in Huſbandry, is the laying 
one kind of ſoil or earth upon another. 

INTERSPERSE (V.) to mix, ſcatter, or 
ſprinkle here and there, up and down, in 
all parts or among. 

INTE'RSTICES (S.) ſmall or litt'e ſpaces be- 
tween the component parts of a body or any 
matter which are greater or leſſer according 
to the denfity or rarity of the matter, 

INTERTE'XTURE (S.) the weaving, mix- 
ing, or compoſing of any thing between 
another, as a checked cloth, &c. 

INTERVAL (S.) the ſpace or diſtance be- 
tween two extreams and ſometimes relates 
to time, as from childhood to manhood, &c. 
and ſometimes toplace, as the ſpace between 
one man, tree, houſe, &c. and another; in 
NM. hk. tt is the difference between any two 
tones or notes, as they are graver or acuter 
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the one than the other, and this, as it is 
greater or leſſer, conſtitutes what is called 
chords or diſcords. | 

INTERVE'NE (V,) to come in between ac. 
cidentally, or by chance, to thruſt or put 
one's ſelf into an office, to meddle or con. 
cern one's ſelf with other people's bufineſs, 

INTERVE/NTION (S.) a voluntary interpo. 
ſition or concerning one's ſelf with others 
afF1irs, 

INTERVIEW (S.) the meeting of princes or 
great perſons upon ſome extraordinary af- 
fair ; alſo the meeting together by appoint. 
ment of any others univerſally, 

INTERWEA'VE (V.) to weave, mix, or 
put in between or among, things of one ſort 
with thoſe of another, 


INTESTATE (A.) ſpoke of one that dies 


without making a will, which formerly was 
eſteemed a very infamous thing, becauſe by 
the decrees of the ancient councils every one 
was to leave a part of their effects to be diſ- 
tributed to pious uſes ; and that this ſhould 
not be negleQed, the pariſh-prieſts were 
enjoined to exhort dying perſons to confeſs 
their fins, and diſpoſe of ſome part of their 
eſtate to the church ot poor, which cuſtom 
prevailed fo far, as to deny abſolution and 
the ſacrament to thoſe who refuſed to com- 
ply with this advice ; ar.d if any died inteſ- 
tate, he was looked upon as a murderer cf 
himſelf, and it was thought reaſonable, that 
their afſets ſhould be forfeited to their te- 
ſpective lords, eſpecis ly if they lay any time 
fick, and did not die ſuddenly ; it being 
deemed ſcandalous not to leave a rel gious 
legacy,, it was decreed that the biſhops, for 
the intereſt of the perſon ſo deceaſed, 
ſhould make ſome charitable diſtributions 
out of his eſtate ; and for this reaſon, they 
were to have the adminiſtration of his goods 
and chattels, to ſatisfy h's creditors, and to 
perform every thing in the ſame manner, as 
if they had been executors by will; but the 
covetouſneſs of the temporal lords put them 
upon ſeizing this privilege themſelves, al- 
ledging that as inteflate perſons were eſtetm - 
ed felos de ſe , their goods and chattels were 
forſeited to them, ard {o neither paid the 
debts of the deceaſed, nor gave alms of any 
part of them; this occaſioned the E-g 
biſhops to complain of them at a council at 
Lambeth in 1261, ard at a council in Lond:n 
in 1342 ; this cuſtom of the ſe:ular lords 
ſeizing their vaſſals goods was afterwards 
practiſed by biſhops with reſpect to their 
clergy, and by the popes with reſpe& to 
their biſhops. | 
INTE'STINE (A.) within, inward. 

Intefline War, is a war carried on within a 
city, county, or kingdom, by one part of 
the inhabitants againſt the other; ſometimes 
called a civil war, 

INTE/STINES (S.) the howels, , entrails, guts, 
or inwards of any c:eature, 
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INTHRA'L (V.) to bring into trouble, bon- 
dage, afflition, davery, or ſervitude. 
INTHRA'LMENT (S.) bondage, ſervitude, 
trouble, affliction, uneaſineſs. 
INTHRO'NE (V.) to ſeat, put, or inveſ} 
with or upon a throne, to give the kingly 61 
fi power to any perſon. . 
INTICE (V.) to draw, allure, perſuade, or 
bring over a perſon to do ſomething by fai: 
ſpeeches, or flattering promiſes, 
INTI'CEMENT (s.) an sllurement, or draw- 
ing in by fair ſpeeches, or flattering promiſes. 
I'NTIMACY (S.) the freedom with which 
friends, relations, and familiar acquaintance 
uſe one another; alſo knowledge, acquain- 
tance, friendſhip, 
I'NTIMATE (V.] to hint, to give notice by 


to ſpeak at a diftance, to ſhew or 


figns, 
fignify what is defired to be done. : 

I'NTIMATE (A.) familiar, well acquainted 
with, or known to. | 

INTIMATE (S.) a particular friend or ac- 
quaintange with whom a perſon is very free, 
and conſults upon all occaſions, 

UNTIMATENESS or INTIMACY (S.) par- 
ticular - freedom, ftrit friendſhip, great fa- 
miliarity. 

INTIMA'TION ($.) a private or ſecret hint 
2 declaration of ſomething not publickly 

own. | 

INTVMIDATE (V.) to frighten, diſhearten, 
put in fear, diſpisit. 

INTI'RE (A.) whale, compleat, perfect, with 
2 mixture, alte tation, adding to, or taking 

om, 5 

IX TT TLE (V.) to make or give a right, 
claim or demand to a thing ; alſo to name 
or call a perſon or thing by ſome diſtin- 

INTITLED (A.) having a right, claim, or 
demand to an eſtate, goods, &. alſo a name 
or character to call by. 

INTO” (Part.) within, or in the infide or 
middle of a place or thing, and commonly 
means the action of moving or going into ol 
houſe, city, &c. 

INTO'LERABLE (A.) uoſufferable, that can- 
not or ought not to be allowed, borne, per- 
mitted or ſuffered, | 

INTO AB (V.) co iacloſe, bury, or put into 
a tomb or ſepulchte. 

INTONA'TION (S.) in Mufch, is the giving 
the pitch, tone, or key of the ſong or com- 


on. 

INTO'XICATE (V.) to fuddle, make giddy 
or drunk, to poiſon or bewitch either the 
body or the mind, by filling it with ſtrange, 
whimfical notions. 3 

INTOXICA'TION (S.) a making drunk, 44. 
ling Or bewitchiog. 

INTRA'CTABLE (A.) not to be taught, ma 
naged, governed, or ruled. 

I'NTRAILS (S.) the guts, bowels, &c. of any 


INT 


trance, or a ſeeming fate of infenfibility, 

without refleQion or motion, and ſometimes 

means being in a dream or viſion, &c. 

INTRA*NSITIVE (A.) a Grammatical Term, 
for ſuch verbs as do not paſs their fignifica- 
tion upon the ſubſtantive that Rands next af 
tes if, 

INTRAP (V.) to catch in a fnare, gin or 
trap, to watch what words ſhall come out 
of another“ mouth, and to aſk queſtions 
on purpoſe to lay hold of the anſwer to 
anather's diſadvantage, . 

INTREA'T v.) to beg, pray, or defire ear- 
neſtly, to ſupplicate, or humbly requeſt 


ſamething. 
begging, praying, or deſicing ſomethwg of 
ancther 


INTRE'NCH (V.) to fortify a camp, army, 
c. with a trench, ditch, os rampart ; alſo 
to uſusp, encroach, or get by degrees. 

INTRE'NCHMENT ({(S$.) a defenſive work 
mads to ſecure a poſt, an army, &. againſt 
the attacks of the enemy, and is ſometimes 
a ditch, and ſometimes a breaſt. work; a!ſo 
an encroachment, or unfair and illegal going 
into or upan another man's property. 


ſolute, that no danger can terrify, 
INTRE'PIDNESS or INTREPI'DITY (s.) 
courageouſneſs, teſolutedeſs, feat leſſaeſs, un- 
dauntedneſs. 
INTRICATE (A.) difficu't, perplexed, in- 
tangled, hard to be done or underſtood, 
VNTRICATENESS or I'NTRICACY (S.) 
difficultneſo, perplexity, intanglement, 
INTRIGUE (S.) an affemblage of events or 
circumſtances occurring in an affair, and 
perplexing or troubling the perſons concerned 
therein ; it is ſometimes applied tu the de- 
fign or plot of a play; but the common and 
moſt uſual tiom is when an amour or 
love affair is carried on by parties who are 
otherwiſe engaged, as between the wiſe of 
one man and the huſband of another wo- 
man; it is alſo applied to any plot or privatg 
affair, that has difficulty in the management. 
INTRI'GUE (V.) to plot, cabal, contrive, ar 
carry on ſecret affairs. 
INTRUNSICK or INTRINSICAL (A.) real, 
true, genuine, internal, 
INTRO DU CE (V.) to lead or bring in a ſube 
ject, matter, or perſon, 
INTRODU'CTION (S.) an entrance or begin- 
ning; alſo leading, ſhewing, or brirging 
into a place or acquaintance. 
INTRODU'CTIVE (A.) any thing that ſerves 
to begin, lead, or direct to a perion cr 
thing. 
INTROSPE'CTION (S.) a narrow ſearching, 
or looking into any matter or thing. 
INTRU/DE (v.) to thruſt one's {elf rudeſy 
into another's compavy, bufjoeſs or con- 


living creature, 
KMTRA'NCED (A.) caſt into a ſwoon * 


cerns, to preſume to dv a thing withars 
leave or conſent. 
42 LN 


INTREA'TY (s.) an humble or ſubmiſſive 


INTRE/PID (A.) without ſear, dauntleſs, re- 
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INV 
invited thruſts himſelf into other people's 
company or bufineſs ; alſo an uſurper or ty- 
rant that breaks through the laws; alſo a 


perſon who gets pcfſeſſion of lands that are 
void by the death of a tenant for life. 


INTRU'SION (S.) an irregular and unman- 


* 


neily thruſting or forcing one's ſelf into 
another perſon's company, buſineſs, &c. and 
in Law, an illegal ſeizing upon lands or te- 
nements, _ 

INTRU'ST (V.) to put confidence in a per- 
ſon, to commit money, goods, &c, to his 
keeping, to rely or depend upon the fidelity 
and honeſty of another. 

INTUITION s.) a'clear, perſect, and dif- 
tinct perception or knowledge of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of any two ideas im- 
mediately compared together ; alſo the ſpe- 
culation, conſideration, thinking upon, er 
ſtudying of a matter z but the moſt gene- 
rally accepted ſenſe, is that knowledge of 
the nature of things that the ſouls of good 
men have or ſhall have after their departure 
out of this life, and that angels now enjoy. 

INTUITIVE (A.) ſpeculative, clear, plain, 
comprehenſive, and as it were inſpired, 

INTUME/SCENCE (S.) a ſwelling, puffing, 
or rifing up, an extending or growing pre- 
ternaturally large. 

INVA'DE (V.) to come violently, illegally, 
unfairly, or unjuſtly into the lands, poſſeſ- 
fions, or country of another ; and 10 com- 
monly underſtood of the army of one na- 
tion's coming ſuddenly and unprovoked in- 
to another's kingdom or country, and keep- 
ing —— of all or part thereof by vie- 
lence, or driving away the catile, making 
priſoners — people, ot doing other act: 
of hoſtility. 

INVALVD (S.) a ſoldier who through age, 
maims, wounds, or loſs of limbs is become 
uncapable of the ſervice, and is therefore 
provided for by the ſtate in ſome hoſpital, 
or otherwiſe allowed a penfion for his main- 
tenance. 

INVA“LID (A.) weak, infirm, ſickly, crazy; 
and in Late, means a title, teſtimony, &c. 
that is not ſufficient, good, or allowed, 

IV A'LIDATE (V) to weaken, ſet afide, 
make of no uſe, benefit, or advantage. 

I VA'RIABLE (A.) unchangeable, unaltera- 
ble, firm, reſolute, conſtant, ſtedfaſt. 


INVA/RI4BLENESS (S.) unalterableneſs, un- 


changeableneſs, firmneſs, &c. 

INV A'SION (S.) the violent, ſudden, and il. 
legal entering of an army, &c. into 2no- 
ther's c:untry, and keeping poſſeſſion, or 
committing haſtilities. 

INVE/CTIVE (S.) a ſatyrical writiog, or rail. 
ing, viruleat, reproachful accuſation, reflec- 
tion, repreſentation, or character. 

INVETGH V.) ts rail, find faul, ſpeak a. 
gainit, or accuſe vehemently, 

INVEI“ GLE V.) to infinuate into a perſon's 
affections or inclinations, to allure, entice, 


INV. 


INTRUDER (s.) one who rudely and un- | or deceive with fair words or ſpecious pre- 


tences., 
INVE/LOP (V.) to encloſe, wrap, or fold up, 
to entangle, trouble, or engage in difficuties. 
1 (V.) to infeQ, poiſon, or cor- 


all others, ſe, contrive, or bring into 


order ; and in converſation, to feign, forge, 
or make a ſtory. 
INVE/NTION (s.) an art, ſcience, 


machine, 
&c. found out or diſcovered ; alſothe faculty 
of the mind, whereby. the genius or inclina- 


tion of a perſon is known, and his under- 
ſtanding, judgment, and readineſs of wit or 
preception a:e diſcovered ; alſo a feſtival in 
the church of Rome, kept in memory of the 
day on which the croſs of our Saviour was 
found by the empreſs Helena in the time of 


Conflantine the Great, which is called the In- 


vent jon of the boy Croſs, and which is ſaid to 


be in this manner; ſhe being — 


was informed that the croſs of our Saviour 
was buried in his ſepulchre ; upon this ſhe 
ordered them to dig, where they 
croſs and nails, together with the croſſes of 
the two thieves, but the wood on which the 


inſcription was written being parted from 


the crotſes, they could not diſtinguiſh our 
Saviour's from the reſt, till Macarim biſhop 


of Feruſa lem put them upon the following. 


expedient ; he ordered a dying woman to 
be brought and placed upon the croſſes, two 
of which gave her no manner of relief, but 
| being ſet upon the third, ſhe perfectly reco- 
vered the firſt moment ſhe. touched it, by 
which they concluded this was our Savi- 
our's ;z the empreſs built a ſtately church in 
the place where the croſs was found, where 


mented, carrying the reſt with the nails to 
Conflantinople ; this ſtory wants no comment, 
it is lofficiently loaded with lying abſurdities 
not to need confutation. 

INVE'NTIVE (A.) ready- witted, ſuited to 
the projecting or diſcovering of new matters 

or things. 

UNVENTORY (S.) 2 catalogue, lit, or or- 
derly account of goods; and this is applied 


to a perſon's eſtate when he begins a ſet of 


books in the mercantile form, he firſt makes 
or takes an inventory or particular of his 
ſtock or eſtate, and then digeſts them under 
proper heads, and makes them debtors to 


and his houſhold goods, or ſtock in trade is 
valued, the commons require an inventory ; 
but when they are ſold by auction, &c. it is 
called a catalogue; ſo books the ſame, but 
parcels or portions of land, tenements, &c. 
is called a particular, ' 
INVE RSE S.) backward, or contrary, in- 
fide out, or upfide down; ſo in Aritbmetich, 
it iscalled the inverſe or backward rule of 


. three, where the thicd or n 3 


INVENT * ca compoſe, find out before 


found the 


ſhe left ſome part of the wood richly orna- 


ſtock for the value ; alſo when a perſon dies 
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INV 
does not bear the ſame 
fourth as the firſt does to the ſecond 3 as if 
I lend a 1001, for fix months, how 
long muſt he lend me 50/. to requite the 
favour ? The anſwer is 12 months; here 50 
does not bear the ſame, but a much greater 

tion to 12 than 100 does to 6. 

INVE'RSION (S.) a changing the order, pro- 

tion, or diſpoſition of things, words, &c. 
making the laſt firſt, &c. : 

INVE'RT (v.) to change the order or diſpoſi- 
tion of things into a contrary way, to turn 
backward or infide out. 

- INVE'ST (V.) to put into, inſtal, or confirm 
a perſon in an office, peſſeſſion of an eſtate, 
dignity, or title; and in Mar, it is to cir. 
cumſcribe a place, town, or city ſo ſtrictiy 
and vigorouſly, that no poſſible communi- 
cation or relief can be brought to it without 
the beſiegeis knowledge and conſent, 

INVE'/STIGATE (V.) to diſcover or find out 
by what ſteps, methods, or ways a geome- 
trical problem or other difficult propofi- 
tion may be anſwered, explained or made 


known, 

INVESTIGA'TION (S.) the tracing, finding 
out, or anſwering difficult queſtions in Geo- 
metry, Cc. 

INVE'STITURE (S.) the ceremony uſed upon 
ſome extraordinary occaſions, to put perſons 
into the poſſeſſion of a dignity, revenue, &c. 
and it is either proper or improper ; the pro- 
per is when the thing itſelf, or part of it is 
delivered to the party, as by delivering or 
giving a lump or turf of earth; improper, 
when it is conferred by delivering a ſword, 
ſpear, banner, wand, ring, arrow, &c. as 
the enfign of an office, 

INVE/'TERATE (A.) well. fixed, reſolute, 
ſtubborn, grown rooted, thoroughly ſettled 
by Jong continuance of hatred, anger, &c. 

INVE'TERATENESS or INVE'TERACY 
(S.) a ſettled, thorough, unalterable, grudge, 
ill- will, hatred or malice. 

INVIDIOUS (A.) malicious, ill-natured, un- 
kind, ſtrained or forced. 

INVFDIOUSNESS (S.) envy, anger, ill-will, 
hatred, malice. | 

INVI/GORATE (V.) to ſtrengthen, put life, 
ſpitit, vigour, and reſolution into a perſon 
or thing, 

INV I'NCIBLE (A.) unconquerable, that can- 
not be maſtered or overcome. 

INVI/OLABLE (A.) facred, that muſt be 
carefully obſerved, and diligently regarded, 
kept, done or performed, | 

INVUVRON (v.) to encompaſs about, to (ur- 
round, or hedge in on all fides, 

INVT'SIBLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or per. 

. - ceived by the eye. | 

INVISIBLES (S.) the followers of Ofiander, 
Flacius Iihyricus, Swenkfeid, Sc. were ſo 
called, becauſe they denied the perpetual vi 
fivility of the church. | 

INVT'SIBLENESS or INVISIBVLITY (S.) 
the nature or propecty of beings that ars pot 


to the 


INV 
objeQs diſcernable by the eye; and this may 


ariſe from many cauſes, as the exce-ding or 
great diſtance cf ſpace between the object 
and the eye, the minuteneſs of the objects 
being too ſmall for our natural perception, 
though otherwiſe near enough; as are all 


ledge and fight by the help of microſcopes,” 
c. and laſtly, the immateri1lity of the be- 
ing, as of the ſoul, angels, and God. 

INVITE (V.) to aſk, defire, call, or offer 
kindrefſes, rewards or encouragemen's to 
come to a place, or do a thing; and is com- 
monly applied to people's being defired to 
come to a feaſt, or merry entertainment, 

INVITA'TION S.) a friendly bidding or re- 
quiring a perſon's atterdance' or company at 
a ſeaſt, an offering rewards, or ſettling great 
encouragements upon thoſe that do any 
thing at the requeſt of another, 

INUNDA/TION (S.) a ſudden and violent 
breaking in of, and overflowing with waters 

I'NVOCATE or INVOKE (V. t» beg of, 
call upon, pray, beſeech, or defire, help, 
aid or aſſiſtance from another; but moſt 
commonly is underſtood of praying to God 
for his help and affiſtance in any particular, 
or the common affairs of life, 

INVOCA'TION 8.) a begging for help, a 
calling for aſſiſtance, eſpecially in a religious 
ſenſe ; the ancient poets, and the moderns in 
imitation of them, in the entrance of their 
poems called upon the Muſes, &c; and the 
heathens upon their great men 'or heroes af- 
ter their death; and ſo by degrees, the 
martyrs and ſaints who were in great vene- 

ration among the primitive chriſtians, were, 
honoured with orations and rhetorical apo- 
ſtrophe's, after their deceaſe, upon a belief 
of their preſence at their tombs, which at 
laſt crept into an idolatrous worſhip, and 
univerſal invocation, ſo as to have particu- 
lar offices inſerted into the common ſervice- 
books; and is now fo extravagant amg 
the more blinded or ignorant part of the Ro- 
'miſb church, as to offer ten prayers to the 
Virgin Mary for one to God Almighty ; the 
eaſtern church begun in the 5th century by 
calling upon the dead, and demanding their 
ſufferage as pre ent in the divine offices; but 
the weſtern church carried it ſo far as fre- 
quently to canonize thoſe they had any re- 
gard for, though the wickedneſs of their lives 
gave them no title to ary ſuch honor, to 
make proceſſions, maſſ:s, licenies, prayers 
and cblations for and to them. 

UINVOYCE (S.) an account of goods ſhipped 
in one place, and conſigned to a ſactor, &c. 
at another, by which bes capable of know- 
ing the quantity and charge, and regulating 
himſelf in the reception or ſale of them. 

INVO/LVE {V.) to roll, fold, or wrap up any 
thng ; alſo to entangle, encumber, or en. 
gage in any troubleſome affair; in Arithme- 


rick, or A'gebra, it is the multiplying a num- 
Ee 2 ber 


thoſe creatures that are brought to our know. 
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- itſelf, 

INVO'LUNTARINESS (S.) un 8, 
or the doing or forbearing any thing againſt 
the natural defire, will, or inclination of a 


perſon. - - 

INVO'LUNTARY (A.) contrary to, or - 
gainſt a perſon's will, inclination, or con- 
ſent ; in PH, any infirmity that occafions 
the excretions, ſuch as urine in the dia- 
betes, &, to come away againſt the will of 
the patient, through the weakneſs of the 
veſſels to retain it. 

INVOLU'TION. (.) the wrapping of folding 
a thing up ; but is commonly applied to the 

Numerical multiplying a root or number into, 
or by itſelf, . which when done once is called 
the ſecond power, or a ſquare ; when that 

product js again multiplied by the root, or 
original number, it is called the third power, 

or the cube, &c. 

INU'RE (V.) to accuſtom, to uſe, to cauſe a 
perſen to do the ſame thing often. 

INVU'LNERABLE (A.) that cannot be hurt 
or wounded, , 

I'NWARD (A.) on or towards the infide of a 
thing. | | 
JOB (S.) the name of one of the canonical 
| books of the Old Teſtament, concerning the 
author of which there are abundance of con- 
jeQures ; ſome think it was wrote by Fob 

_ himſelf in Arabick or Syriach, and that Moſes, 
or ſome other 1ſraclite tranſlated it into He- 

| brew afterwards ; ſome, that Ciba, one of 

Fob's friends, wrote it; others, that Moſcs, 
So'opmon, Iſaiab, c. were the authors; but 
it is generally allowed the original language 
of it is Hebrew, but blended with many Aa- 
bick and Cha lde expreſſions, and ſeveral par- 
ticular turns that are not to be met with in 
Hebrew, for which reaſon it is a very diffi - 
cult and obſcure book to tranſlate truly x it 
is written in verſe, but not confined to any 
particular meaſure or cadence, and the beau- 
ty conſiſts principally in noble expreſſions, 
bold and ſublime thoughts, l.vely emotions, 
fine deſcriptions, and a great diverfity of cha- 
rafters ; all antiquity does not furniſh a 
em more copious, lofty, magnificent, diver- 
fified, adorned or affecting than this. 

JOBB (S.) a piece of work of any ſort or kind, 
but commonly applied to a ſmall thing or 
matter, eſpecially in the repairing or mend- 
ing way. 

JO'BBER (S.) one that does ſmall pieces of 
work, eſpecially in repairs ; alſo the name of 
one that deals in buying and ſelling of ſhares 
in companies ſtocks, 2nnuities, or other go. 
vernment ſecurities, 

OBBERNQW'L (S.) a large-headed, igno- 
rant, ſtupid fellow, a bluaderbuſs of block- 
head. 

JO'CKEY (S.) a dealer in, breeder, teacher, 
or trainer of horſes, 


JOCKEY. (v.) to impoſe upon, to * 
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Joe, 38 or | D CULAR (4) = 4 

merry, ; 

7 _ arch, wagriſh, full of oe.” 

OCO/SENESS, JO'CULARNESS, or JOCU- 
LA'RITY 6. mirth, jeſting, ud moo 
waggery, humorouſneſs. 

JO*CUND (A.) blithe, joyful, gay, pleaſant, 

merry, ſportive, a 

JOG or JO'GGLE (V.) to give a gentle 

5 _ _ _ 7 to ſhake or ſhove. 

or 07 8.) a thruſt, ſhake, or 
gentle blew with the elbo s. 

JOIN (V.) to add one part or thing to ano» 
ther, to knit, unite, or marry together, 

JOINER (S.) an artificer or worker in the 
moſt — part — wood work, ſuch as ca- 
binets, pulpits, all ſorts of wainſcotti 
g. ſo called from the frequent — 
has of joining many ſmall pieces to make a 
plain, as in fineering, &c, 

JO'NERY ($.) the art of performing the cu- 
— — of wood work, ſuch as the wain- 

tting of rooms, pewing churches, making 
— 2 wr 

JOINING (S.) adding, uniting, cementing, 
gluing, &c, two or more things together, 

JOINT (S.) in Mechbanichs, the place where 
= — — by mortar, or pieces 

w ue ; in Nature, wherever an 
flexure or bending of the part is, by — 
of certain bones turning upon a ſocket, as 
the wriſt, elbow, knee, &c. in Trade, with 
= e a whole leg, ſhoulder, c. is 
© called. a 

JOVNTER (S.) a very largo plane or inftru- 
ment uſed by coopers, carpenters, Joiners, 
Kc. to plane their ſtaves, boards, c. ſo as 
to fit exactly. 

JOINT HEIR (S.) one that is an equal heir 
or co-heir with another in an eſtate, &c. 
JOVNTLY (Part.) in conjunction or agree» 

ment with one or ſeveral perſons. 

JOI'NTURE (S.) fo much as a hufbind ſet- 
tles upon the wife, in lieu of her fortune or 
oy in Money Sc. which at marriage 

8 ings m. 

JOVNTURE (V.) to ſettle or make over to 
a Wife, or truſtees, for her uſe, money, or 
an eſtate, &c. at the time of marriage. a 

JOISTS (S,) the ſtrong timbers that the floors 
of houſes, &c. are laid upon. 

JOKE (V.) to pun, jeſt, or talk waggiſhly, 
merrily or humerouſly, 

JOKE (S.) a pun, _ or merry, but often. 


times ſatyrical ſpeech. 
O'LLITY or JO'LLINESS (S.) mirth, 

J ty, feaſting, — oy 78 
O'LLY (A.) fat, luſty, gay, merry, &c. 
OLT (V.) to ſhake or joſtle by a coach's go- 

ing over a hollow or rugged way ; alſo to 
toſs to and fro by the trotting of a horſe, or 
by haſtily taking up and ſetting down, 

JOLT (S.) a violent ſhock, occaſioned by the 

irregular motion of a coach, or waggon, of 


* jour 
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fOLT or JO'/LTER-HEAD (s.) a large head; 
alſo a dull, ſtupid fellow, or blockhead. 

10'NICK (S.) an order in Architecture, com- 
monly called the third by the Moderne ; its 
diftinguiſhing character is the ſlenderneſ and 
flutings of its columns, and the volutes or 
rams horns that adern its cepital ; among 
the Ancients, there was a ſect of philoſo- 
phers, whoſe favourite tenet was, that wa- 
ter was the origin of all things, and theſe 
were called the Ionicł ſet, of whom Theales 
was the founder. 

JOT (s.) a point, title, or very ſmall part of 

JOVE (S.) the Heathens name for Jupiter, or 
the great God, ſuppeſed a contraction of 
the Hebrew word Jebovab. 

O'VIAL (A.) merry, briſk, guy, jolly, &c. 

OU'RING or JOU'ERING (.) „ grumbling 
like a dog, & continual murmuring, uneafi- 
nels, or quarrelling. 

JOURNAL (S.) e diary, or daily account of 
what happens, either in trade, travelling, or 
otherwiſe ; among Merchants, the journal is 
a principal book, into which all the particu- 
lars of their trading tranſaticns are fairly 
copied and digeſted, and made debtors un- 
der proper heads, from the pocket-books, 
memorandums, or waſte books of them- 
ſelves or ſervants, in order to be poſted into 
the ledger. 

JOU RNEY (S.) fo far as a perſon goes or 
travels from home, and is commonly un- 
underſtood to be on land; if by ſea, it is call- 
ed a voyage. 

JOU'RNEY (V.) to travel from one place or 
country to another. 

JOU'RNEY= MAN (S.) one hired by a maſter 
of a trade to work for him, without ex- 
pecting any other profit, than being paid a 
certain ſum for his wages. 

JOU'RNEY-WORK (s.) ſach as is done at 
ſo much per day or yard, &c. without reck. 
oning materials, that being found by the 
employer. a 

JOWL or JOLL (S.) the head, neck, or upper 
part of a ſalmon. 

JOW'LER (S.) a common name for a hunting 
dog. 

JoY 1 +2 gladneſs, rejoicing, pleaſure, 
ſatis faction. 

JOYFUL or JOY'QUS (A.) glad, pleaſant, 
merry, agreeable. ; 
JOY'LESS (A.) deſpairing, forrowful, with- 

out proſpe or hope of being better. 

JOY!NDER or JOVNDER (S.) in Low, is 
the uniting two perſons in one ſuit or ation 
againſt a third. 

JOY!'NING OF ISSUE (S.) in Law, when 
contending parties agree to refer their cauſe 
to the trial of a jury. 

JOY'NT TENANTS (S.) ſuch as come to 
and hold lands and tenements by one title. 

I'PSWICH (S.) in S,, formerly called Gip- 
feſuich ; iti ſituation is low, in 6 bottom, 


IRI 


and forms a ſort of ſemi-circle, by the ſido 
of the river ; the town is large, extending a 
mile from St. Marrhbewvs to St. Hellems, upon 
the road, and as much from north to ſouth g 
it has a good bridge over the river Cippes, 
by ſome called the Orwe/! ; tormecly it had 
a commodious haven, and a very great trade, 
Which occaſioned it to be very populous, 
and to have abnadance of rich merchants 
in it ; but at preſent its trade and ſhipping 
is much decreaſed, It is divided into four 
wards, which contain twelve pariſhes, with 
vet y large ſtreets, and but ſew people ; the 
town is neat and commcdious, though built 
in the ancient faſhion ; the market place is 
very ſpacious, and the buichery (which was 
built by cardinal Woolſey, who was born 
here, and whoſe father was a butcher) is 
fine, the inns are good, and all manner of 
provifions cheap. It is a corporation go- 
verned by two bailiffs, who are juſtices of 
the peace, ten portmen, four of which are 
juſtices of the peace, two ccroners, 24 com- 
mon- ceuncil. men, two chamberlains, a re- 
corder, and a town-clerk, &c, ſends two 
burgeſſes to parliament: The bailiffs paſs 
fines and recoveries, hold pleas for all man- 
ner of actions, both civil and criminal, and 
appoint the aſſize of bread, &c. No free- 
man can be forced to ſerve os juries out of 
the town againſt his will, or bear any offi- 
ces ſor the k ng, but ſheriffs for the county ; 
are toll free in all other parts of the king- 
dom, are intitled to all waifs and eftrays, 
&c. and to all goods caſt on ſhore within 
their admiralty juriſdiction, which extends 
on the coaft of Fſſex beyond Harwich, and 
on both Gides the SA, coaſt ; diſtant from 
Linden 5 computed, and 68 meaſured 
miles. This town has fix markeis a week 
for provifians, but the three chief are Wed 
neſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, when all 
ſocts of goods ae brought out of the coun- 
try ; formerly there were 21 churches in 
this town, of which 12 are ſtill remaining, 
and the ruins of moſt of the others ; it has 
yet a good maritime trade, though no- 
thing near ſo great as formerly ; it is very 
remarkable, that though ſhips of 500 tons 
burden may, upon a ſpring tide, come up 
very near to the town, and ſeveral as lags 
have been built there, yet the river is ſcarce 
navigable ſor the (ſmalleſt boats above the 
town, F 
IRA/SCIBLE (A.) ſubject or inclinable to be 
angry, or fly into a paſſion. 
IRE (S.] anger, diſpleaſure, wra h. fury, 
IRE'BY (S.) in Cumberland, an ancient, but 
mean - town, which has a ſmall market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 
225 computed, and 290 meaſured miles. 
IRIS (S.) the rainbow ; alſo the darkiſh cir- 
cle abut the nipples of womens breaſts ; the 
painters repreſented it by a young nymplis 
with large wings, ſt:ctched in the fotin of 
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' a ſemicircle; the plumes being ſet in rows 
of divers colours, with her hair hanging be- 

» fore her eyes, her breaſts like clouds, and 
drops of wa er talling from her body, held 
ing ir. her hand a rainbow or flower - de · luce. 

IRK V.) t teaze, trouble, vex, or be un- 
eaſy in the mind. 

I'RKSOME {(A.) troubleſume, uneaſy, affl c- 
tive, tireſome. 

J'RON 5.) a hard, fufible, and malleable me- 
tal, c<nnfting of an earth, ſalt, and ſulphur, 
bur very impure and irregularly mixed, which 
occahtions it to be very liable to ruſt 3 it is 
the tarceft, drieft, and moſt difficult of all 

metals to melt; it may be ſoftened by heat - 
ing it end hammering it eften, and permit - 
ting it to cool naturally z it is hargened by 
quenching it in the water; it may be made 
white by cooling it in (al armoniac and quick 
lime ; the ſtrongct temper of tes is ſaid to 
be that in which it takes the juice of trained 
worms; a red-hot ron applied to a roll of 
ſuiphu-, diſſolve: and finks into a fine duſt.; 
iron has a great conformity with copper, and 
ate very difficult to ſ-parate, when ſoldered 
together 3 the CC, call this metal Mari, 
and repreſent it by this character . 


RON V.) to ſmooth linen-cloth, as women 

de while it 1s damp, by rubbing it over with 
a ſmooth and hot iron ; alſo to puniſh offen 
ders, by putting them into irons or chains, 

RO NIC AL (A.) after a mocking and jeering 
manner, ſaying one thing and meaning the 
quite contrary, 

TRON MONGER (S.) a perſon that deals in 
various forts of iron wares, 

TRON SICK (A.) a ſhip or boat is ſaid to be 
ſo, when the bo't ſpikes or nails are fo eaten 
away with ruſt, that they ſtand hollow in the 
planks, by means whereof the ſhip leaks, 

T'RONY (S.) a figure in Rbetorick, by which 
we ſpeak the di: ect contrary of what we 
mean, intend or purpoſe. 

IRRA'DIATE (V.) to enlighten, or caſt forth 


ms. 

ARRA'TIONAL (A.) void of, or contrary tc 

reaſon, prudence or common ſenſe; in A.- 
» vithmenck, ſuch numbers as are not capable 
of having their roots exactly found or ex- 
-"traQted, are called ſurd or irrational nun- 
bers; and in Geometry, ſuch lines or figures 
© ms are incommenſurable to rational ones, ar 
called iyratzonal lines or figures. | 
IRRATIONA*LITY or IRRA'TIONAL. 
„ NESS (S.) the want or defeQtiveneſs of 

reaſon. #3 
IRRECONCTILEABLE (A.) inveterately ha- 
** ting, unappeaſable ; alſo contradiftory, or 
that cannot be made to agree. 
IRRECO'VERABLE (A.) loft for ever, paſt 

all poſſibility of getting again, 1 
IRRE'FRAGABLE (A.) paſt all contradic- 
tion, undeniable, plain, clear, 
IRRKE/GULAR (A.) diforderly, contrary to 
- rule, method, or diſcipline; in Geometry, 

3. Ho 
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| thoſe bodies that are not terminated by 

| and like ſurfaces, are called irregu/or bodies. 

IRREGULA/RITY S.) unevenneſs; diſor- 
derlineſs, contrariety to the cules, laws, or 
commands of our ſuperiors. 

IRRELT'GION (S.) prophineneſs, a deſpiſing 
or acting contrary to the commands and re- 
ſtraints of religion. 

IRREME'DIABLE (A.) paſt all poſſibility of 
helping or preventing, that can no ways be 
mended ; deſperate. 

IRRE'PARABLE (A. that cannot be mended 
or repaired ; alſo a loſs too great to be com- 
penſated. 

IRREPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) that cannot be 
chid, blamed, or condeimnned, 

IRRESVSTIBLE (A.) too mighty to be with. 
ſtood, that cannot be reſiſted, ſtopped, 
checked, or overcome, | 

IRRE'SOLUTE (A.) unſtable, unfixed, un · 
reſolved, undetermined, 

IRRETRIE'VABLE (A.) paſt all recovery, 
that cannot be altered, amended, or te- 
ſtored, ; 

IRRE'VERENCE or IRRE'VERENTNESS 
(S.) undecent or unſe&rly behaviour, eſpe- 

| cially at religious exerciſes, and in religious 
places. 

IRREVE/RSIBLE (A) unalterably fixed, that 
cannot be changed or recalled, 

IRRE/'VOCABLE (A.) that cannot be recall. 
ed, revoked, altered, or changed, 

FRRITABLE (A.) that may be made angry, 
inflamed, ſtirred up, or provoked. 

VRRITATE (V.) to enrage, make angry, 
provoke, or incenſe, 

IRRITATION {Sa provoking, or making 
angry, a ſtirring up to wrath, 

IRRU'PTION (S.) a violent breaking out of 
water, fire, an army into a neighbouring 
country nat as yet at war, &c, 

iS (V.) the third perſon fingular of the verb 

| ſubſtantive I am, aſſerting the being or exiſ- 
tence of ſome other perſon or being befides 
one's ſelf, | 

ISCURE'TIC (A.) of a forcing nature; ard 
in Pbyſich, it is a medicine to force urine, 
when ſtopped by the ſtone, gravel or other 
diſorders, f 

I'SCURY (S.) a ſtoppage or ſuppreſſion of the 


urine. 
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VSICLE (S.) a ſmall portion of water at the 
eaves of a houſe, or any other place or thing 
where water drains from, and by the ſeve- 
rity of the weather is congealed or froze into 
long thin fireaks of ice. | 

I'SING. GLASS (S.) a ſort of glue made from 
a fiſh that breeds in the river Danube in 
Germany, and which has no bones but abcut 
the head, which being cut into ſmall pieces, 
and boiled to a jelly, while warm, is ſpread 
abroad and dried, and then breught to 


as we ſee it; as it is very glutinous, ſo it is 
conſequently good in all driforders arifing 
fr om too thin and ſharp x ſtate * 


ISL 
1818 (S.) the principal goddeſs or deity of the 
Egyptians, and imagined to be the ſame with 
Jo, beloved by Jupiter, who having through 
the hatred of uad been metamorphoſed into 
a cow, withdrew into Exypr, where Jupiter 
reſtored her to her natural ſhape ; here ſhe 
married Ofiris the king, who together with 
If: governed ſo gently and wiſely, and were 
ſo remarkably ſerviceable to all the country, 


by improving huſbandry and manuſactures, 


that the Egyptians paid them divine honours ; 

they repreſented Ii with the head of a cow, 

or at leaſt with a creſcent on her head, and 
between the horns of the creſcent they placed 

a globe, to ſignify her univerſality ; ſhe is 

ſometimes figured with a bird upon her 

head, ſuppoſed to be the Ih, and ſometimes 
with a key, a croſs, anda whipin her hand; 
many other nations worſhipped an 1fs, but 
theirs was not this 1#: ; expoſitors have made 

II, all the goddeſſes round; anciently the 

feaſts called I were ſolemnized in honour 

of her, which were full of abominable im- 

pn for which reaſon thoſe who were 
tiated, were obliged to take an oath of ſe- 

creſy ; theſe feaſts held nine days ſucce ſſive - 
ly, but were ſo abominable, than the Roman 
ſenate aboliſhed them under the conſulate of 

Piſo and Gabiniurs, which the emperor Com- 

modus 200 years after reſtored, and aſſiſted at 

them himſelf, carrying the Annub'is 5; her 

prieſts were called Ifiaci, who carried a 

branch of ſea wormwood in their hands in- 

ſtead of olive, and wore linen garments, 
and ſhoes made of the thinneſt bark of the 
tree Papyrus. 

I'SLAND S.) the name of a large iſland of 
the north or frozen fea, peopled by the Nor. 
wegians ; the two chief cities whereof are 
Hela and Schalbelr, which are both biſhops 
ſees ; beſides theſe there are but about fix or 
ſeven towns more, the inhabitants common- 
ly living in caves of the mountains ; the 
caſtle of Beftode is the refidence of the go- 
vernor for the king of Denmark ; the people 
formerly worſhipped Jupiter by the name of 
Thor, and Mercury; Chriſtianity was eſta- 
bliſhed among them about the year 1000, 
add the reformation was introduced by 
Chriffern III. It is about 200 leagues lang, 
and 100 broad; its longeſt day in the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice is 24 hours without any night, 
and ſo contrarily when the ſun enters Capri- 
corn, there is no day; the air is extream 
harp, and the ground generally mountain- 


ous and barren ; yet on ſome level parts | 


there are paſtures and meadows ſo rich, that 
the beaſts that are put therein muſt be fed 
by meaſure, or they would burſt themſelves 
with feeding ; the oxen of this iſland have 
no horns, and ſcarce any trees are to be 
found in it but juniper. buſhes 3 it hath very 
high mountains covered at the top with ſnow: 
which nevertheleſs at times vomit fire; the 
higheſt is called Hecl2, in which three are 
. Tich mines of brimſtone, wherewith the 
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merchants drive a great trade; there is alfo 
a fountain with ſmoaking water, whoſe ex- 
halations turn every thing into ſtone with. 
out altering the form of it; there is alſo an- 
other fountain whoſe water kills all that 
drink of it, 

ISLANDER (S.) an inhabitant of, or dweller 
upon an iſland. 

ISLE or VSLAND (S.) a country ſurrounded 
or encompaſſed with the ſea or rivers. 

ISLES (S.) in Archrte#ure, are the wings or 
fides of a building ; this term is particularly 
uſed in the divifion of the inſide of churches 
upon the floor or pavement, where they are 
called the fide and the middle iſes, the up- 
per parts being called galleries. 

ISLET (S.) a ſmall, diminutive, or little 
iſland; alſo a ſmall round hole worked round 
abdut with thread or filk like a button hole, 
is called an ifket-bole, 

ISO'CHRONAL (A.)] of equal portions of 
time, like the vibrations of a well- regulated 
pendulum, 

ISOMERIA (S.) a reducing, bringing, or di- 
viding any thing into equal parts; and in 
Aigebra, it is the freeing an equation from 
fractions, by reducing them all to one de- 
nomination. 

ISOPERVY METERS or ISOPERVMETRAL 
FIGURES (S.) ſuch as have equal perime- 
ters or circumferences. 

ISO'SCELES (S.) fuch triangles as have two 
legs or fides equal to one another. 

I'SSUANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, for a lion 
or other creature in a coat of arms, that 
ſeems coming out or from under a chief, 
ſeſſe, houſe, wood, &c, and ſhews but half 
his body. 

I'SSUE (S.) in Lv, ſigniſies ſometimes the 
childrea begotten between a man and his 
wife; ſometimes the profits ariſing from 
fines, amerciaments, &c, ſometimes the 
profits of lands or tenementsi; ſometimes the 
point or matter depending in a ſuit ; in ge- 
neral, it fignifies an effect or reſult that a- 
riſes or comes from ſome cauſe preceding. 

VSSUE S.) in Phyfict, is a ſmall artificial in- 
cifion or aperture made in the fleſhy part of 
the body, in order to draw off or drain ſome 
ſupet fluous humours which afflict it. 

VSSUE (v.) to come forth, out of, or from, 
to publiſh, make known, or declare. 

I'SSUELESS (A.) without offspring, one that 
has no children. 

UVSTHMIAN- GAMES (S.) games celebrated 
every three years in honour of Neprune, a- 
mong the ancient Greets, and which were 
the third order of facred ſports, inſtituted 
by Tbeſens in the Ib of Corinth, in imi- 
tation of Hercules, who inſtituted the OH- 
prian games ; the reward was a crown of 
parſley, which was afterwards changed in- 
to a crown of pine, and a reward of 100 


filver drachmæ adde i. 
I'STHMUS ($.) a neck of land which ſepa- 
Ze 4 ˙ 28 , rates 
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ratet two ſean, and joins two lands in 

Anatomy, ſuch parts as bear a reſemblance 

by their ſitustion, as the ridge that ſeparates 

the noſt ils, c. are called ib i. 

ITALIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to, 

coming from, or growing in the country 

called Italy. 

ITCH (S.) an uneaſy, troubleſome diſtemper, 
that occifions the patient to be continually 
rubbing or ſcratching the affected part ; it 
is of two ſorts or kinds, the humid and the 
dry, both infectious 5 the bumid breaks cut 
in ſmall puſties or watry bladders, which 
contain a great number of minute living 
creatures ſh:ped Lke a tortoiſe, which are 
ſuppoſed to ga the fibrous parts of the 
fleſh and (kin, for which reaſon, waſhes 
made of falts, ſulphurs, mercury, &c. are pro- 
perer cures for it than vintments, as being 

- mere ſubtil, and entering into the pores of 
the ſkin more eaſily, and ſo deftroying the 
eggs as well as the creatures; ſometimes it 
is applied to a ſtrong deſi e for, or propen- 
fion to a thing, as one addicted to gaming, 
is faid to have the itch of gaming wpon 
him, &c, 

ITEM (S.) a hint, warning, or caution ; alſo 

a particular, or an article in an account, in- 

denture, agreement, &c. 

 V'TERATE (V.) to do a thing over again, 

repeat oſten. 

ITY NERANT (A.) travelling from one place 

to another. 

ITYNERARY (S.) a journal, or particular 
account ef a journey or voyage, in which 
the moſt rema kable actions and things are 
deſcribed, 

JU'BILANT (A.) joyful, merry, finging, or 
exulting for joy. 

JU'BILEE (S.) a time of publick and ſolemn 
ſeaſting,rezoicing,ſporting, and praifing God 
am-ng the Jes, it was the fifteth year, or 
that which fell out after ſeven weeks of years, 
which began on the firſt day of Tizri, or a- 
bout our S:prember, being near the zutumnal 
EquinoX 3 in this year no one either ſowed or 

"reaped, but all were ſatisfied with what the 
earth and t:ees brought forth of themſelses, 
and thoſe who had fold or mortgaged their 
lands entered into free poſſeſſion again; all 
Herbreno ſlaves were et at liberty, with their 
wives and children, on the tenth day of this 
month, the firſt nine being ſpent in all mon- 
ner of joy, pleaſure, and rejoicings, during 
which times the ſlaves did not work for their 
maſters, but only ſeaſted at their expence ; 
e the 10th dey the counſellors of the Sanbe- 
arm ordered the trumpets te ſound, at which 
ir ſtant the ſla ves were declared free ; in imĩ · 
tation of v lich, the pepes grant indulgences 
ta all of their communion, whereby they 
pretend to releafe them from the ſlavery and 
puriſhmest cf fin, by a plenaryremiffion and 
indulgence, Boniface VIII. firſt inflituted a 


gubilee in 1300, and ordered it to be obſerved 
every 100 ven — VI. reduced it to 


10 
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Jo years; Ur VI. to 30 ; and Sixtn V. 
to 25, where it now continues ; beſides 
which, the popes, upon thelr exaltation to 
St, Peter's chair, have frequently celebrated 
a jubilee, and alſo upon other extraordinary 
occaſions ;z the ceremony is thus performed : 
The pope goes to St, Peter's church to open 
what they call the holy gate, which is walled 
up, and opened on this occaſion only, knock. 
ing three times with a golden hammer, re- 
peating the 19th verſe of the 118 Pſalm, Open 
to me the gates of rightcouſnrſt, and I will go 
i ate them and praiſe the Lord ; at which time 
the maſons break down the wall, which 
done, the pope kneels down before it, whilſt 
the penitentiaries of St, Peter waſh him 
with holy water, then taking up the croſs, 
begins to fing the Te Dewm, and enters the 
church, the clergy following him; in the 
mean time, three cardinal legates are ſent te 
open the three other holy gates with the 
ſame ceremonies, in the churches of St. Jobe 
of Leteran,of St. Paul, and St. Mary the greater 3 
this is performed at the veſpers of Chriflmai= 
Eve, and the next morning the pope gives 
his benediction to the people in the jubiles 
form. When the holy year is expired, they 
ſhut the gates again in this manner ; the 
pe after bleſſing the ſtones and mortar, 
ays the firſt ſtone and leaves there twelve 
boxes full of gold and filver medals ; for- 
merly abundance of people of all ſorts went 
to Reme from all parts at theſe times, but 
latterly few go but thoſe who live in Italy, 
the pope allowing them to keep jubilee in 
their own country, to which are annexed 

the ſame favours as if they went to Rome. 

JUDAVCAL (A.) of or belonging to the ce- 
remonies or people of the Jets. 

JU'DAIZE (v.) to imitate or practiſe the ce - 
remonies of the Jews, eſpecially in teligi - 
ous matters, 

JUDGE (V.) to reaſon, think, ſuppoſe or 
imagine; alſo to bear and determine a con- 
troverſy, 

JUDGE S.) ene appointed by the power and 
authority of a king or other ſupreme magi- 
ſtrate to determine criminal matters, accord- 
ing to the laws of the country where he 
hves z among the cut, they were a num» 
ber of the heads oi every tribe to whom the 
whole power of magiſtracy was committed. 

JUDGMENT (S.) a faculty of the ſoul, by 
which ſhe perceives the relation that is be- 
tweeen two or more ideas; in a Legal Senſe, 
it is the ſentence or deciſion pronounced by 
the king or othey ſupreme magiſtrate, in 
perſon, or by thoſe delegated by him; in a 
Religious Senſe, it means the puniſhment that 
God inflits upon thoſe who wilfully offend 
him, and more properly to be underſtood of 
thoſe plagues, &c. that he ſends according to 
the prophceies of ſome of his meſſengers or 
ſervants ; alſo the (kill, knowledge, or un- 

derſtanding a perſon has in any art, ſcience, 
or hiſfineſs is fo called, 10 
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DICATURE (s.) the proſeſſion, power, | 

ou authority of (cee who preſide in law- 
courts ; alſo the court itſelf. 

JUDICIAL or JUDVCIARY (A. ) according to 
the regular orders, methods, or directions of 
a court of law; alſo Afrology, or that ſcience 
that pretends to foretel future events, or re- 
late paſt ones, by the poſitions and influences 
of the ſtars. 

Jubi cious (A.) wiſe, ſedate, calm, regu- 

lar, done with ſkill and underſtanding. 

St. IVES or St. II ES (S.) n Cornwall, upon 
the ſea - banks, and as it were hangs over the 
ſea like a tongue; it was formerly called 
Pendennis, is a neat town for this county; the 
inhabitants are wealthy, and have a good 
trade in pilchards, and the haven below it is 
called St. lies Bay, which is now but inc on. 
fiderable, by reaſon of the bay's being almoſt 
choaked up with fand; it is a borough thac 
ſends two members to parliament ; ling 
Charler I. anne 1641, renewed their charter, 
by which he grants them to have a common 
ſeal, a mayor, 12 capital, and 24 inferior 
burgeſſes, a recorder, town clerk, &c, of 
which the mayor in his office, and a year 
aſter, the ſenior burgeſs and recorder ſhall be 
always juſtices of the peace 3 they have two 
market weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday ; 
the election for members of parliament is 
made by the corporation, and all the inhabi- 
tants that pay ſcot and lot; diſtant from Len- 
den 229 computed, and 279 meaſured miles. 

St. IVES (S.) in Huntingdonſbire, is a fair, 

large, and ancient town, that has a very 
good market for cattle weekly on Monday ; 
diſtant from London 49 computed, and 57 
meaſured miles, 
G (S.) an earthen pot, commonly made 
with a ſwelling in the belly, and a ſlender 
neck, thoſe made ſtreight or cylindrical being 
called mugs ; alſo a pleaſant, familiar nick- 
name for Joan, or any country woman. 

JU'GLING. (S.) ufing fleight of hand; alſo 
clandeſtinely or underhandedly cheating or 
impoſing upon a perſon. 

JU'GULAR (A.) of, belonging, or apper- 
taining to the neck, throat, or windpipe. 

ICE (S.) the moiſture or gravy of meat; 
alſo the liquid part of plants; alſo ſeveral of 
the liqu'd parts of a human bedy, 

JUVCELESS (A.) dry, without any ſort of 
moiſture, 

JUI'CINESS (s.) the having a liquid ſubſtance 
naturally mixed or interſperſed with or a- 
mong the dry and ſolid parts of any matter, 

IVIINGO (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, a pleaſanc 
town, ſeated among woods, with a weekly 
market on Friday; diſtant from Lenden 30 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles, 

JUKE (V.) to ſtand or pearch as a hawk does 
upon atree, &c. 

JU'LAP or JU'LEP (s.) in Pharmacy, is a 
pleaſant, eaſy potion preſcribed to fick per- 


one, which uſually conſiſts of diſtilled wa- 


JUL 


ters or light decoctions, commonly ſweeten + 


ed with ſugar or clarified juices ; ſometimes 
uſed as a diet-drink, but moſtly as a vehicle 
for other medicines, 


JULIAN PERIOD (S.] is a revolution of 


7980 Jian years, compeled of three cycles 
multiplied continually one into another, to 
wit, of the ſun, conſiſting of 28 years, of the 
moon of 19 years, and of the indiction of 1 

years, which is done thus; take for the firſt, 
ſecon?, third, &c, year of this period that 
which hath the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. of 
the cycle of the ſun ; the firſt, ſecond, third, 
&c. cf the cycle of the mon; and firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, &. of the cycle cf the indic- 
tion, which will require 7980 years to return 
to a year maiked with the ſame number in 
each cycle ; this periad was invented by J- 
iter Scaliger about 1580 the uſe of this pe- 
riod is to have a fixed rule for the computing 
of years among the different opinions of 
chrenologers, who do not agree in the epocha 
and calculation of years from the creation of 
the world; the firſt year of the Chriſtian 
era, in all our computations, is univerſally 
allowed to be the 47 14th of this period, ſo 


that to find the year of the Julian period any 


year of Chriſt is, is only adding the given 

year to 4713, and the ſum is the year of the 
period 3 as this preſent year 1754 is the 
6466th year of the period; or any aQion 
being given in the year of the Julias period, 
to know what year of Chriſt it happened in, 
if the given number exceed 4713, ſubſttact 
that from it, and the remainder is the year 
of the action; as ſuppoſe, I fay the revolu- 
tion in England happened in the 6401 yearof 
the Jullas pet iad, what year of Chriſt was 
it? Anſwer, 1688 ; but if the queſtion be how 
many years before Chriſt was any adtion; 
as ſuppoſe Rome was ſaid to be built in the 
3962 year of the period, this taken from 
4714, leaves 75 years before Chriſt, &c, 


JULIAN YEAR (S.) is that lately uſed in E-g- 


land and [everal other countries, called the old 
year, introduced by Julius Cæſar, which for 
3 years together has but 365 days, but every 
fourth year 366 days, upon account that 6 
hours and 365 days was the mean ſolar year, 
and 4 times 6 hours made one natural day 
but this, by experience, is found to be tos 
much by about 11 minutes, ſo that in about 
121 years this account will be one day too 
late, which occaſions the difference between 
the Julias and Gregorian account or year. 


JULY* (S.) the name of the ſeventh month, 


according to the vulgar computation, and 
formerly the fiſth, but now alſo the ſeventh, 
according to the civil account; about the 
zoth day of this month, what are com- 
monly called the dog days begin, which by 
reaſon of the ſultrineſs of the air is ſeldora 
ſy healthful as the other ſeaſons of the year ; 
the Painters repreſent this month by a ſtrong 
robuſt man, having a light yellow jacket on, 

cating 
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JUN 
eating cherries, or other red fruits, which 
dre now in their full prime and ripeneſs, 
with a ſwarthy, ſun-burnt face, neck, and 
hands, his head crowned with a garland of 
centaury and thyme, bearing a ſcythe on his 
ſhoulder, with a bottle hanging at his girdle, 
and a lion by his fide. 
JU'MBALS (S.) a pleaſant conſection, or ſu. 
gared paſte. 
JU"MBLE (V.) to ſhike or mix confuſedly 
together, to make a hodge-podge. 
MBLE S.) a confuſed maſs or heap, a 
+ chaos, or hodge-podge. 
JUMP (V.) to leap with both feet cloſe toge- 
ter ; 


JUMP (s.) the act of leaping with both feet 

' "cloſe, or the ſpace of ground that a perſon 
throws his whole body at one time in ſuch a 
a manner. 
MPS S.) an inferior kind of ſtays or bod 
dice, worn by ſome women, not ſo ſtiff or 
full boned as ſtays, but higher and ſtiffer 
than a quilted waiſtcoat or jacket. 

NCTO or JU'NTO (S.) a company of 

conſpirators, or a faftious aſſembly of male. 
© contents met together, either to exerciſe 
© that authority which their rebellion has put 
in their power, or to conſult of wayy and 
means of carrying on and ſupporting their 
preſent and future deſigns, 

NCTURE (S.) a joining, cementing, or 
coupling together; alſo the very inſtant of 
time that any thing is done or tranſacted in; 

alſo the ſtate, condition, or poſture that any 
affairs are in. 
JUNE (S.) the fixth month by the vulgar com- 
putation, and formerly the fourth, but now 
aMo the fixth by the civil reckoning; the anci- 
ents reprefent this month by a young man 


cloathed in a mantle of a deep green colour, | 


having his head ornamented with a coronet of 

bents, king-cobs, and maiden-hair, holding 

in his left- hand an angle, in his right Cancer, 
and on his arm a baſket of ſummer- fruits. 

JUNETIN, JE'NNETTING, or JOHN. 
APPLE (S.) a ſmall eating apple that is firſt 

© Yipe in the month of June. | 

JUNIOR (A.) one younger in age, or of a 

" ſhorter ſtanding in a college, &c, than ſome 
others. 

JU'NIPER (S.) the name of a tree, or the 
ber ies growing thereon, from which a diſ- 
tiled liquor called by the vulgar geneva, is 

- made. | a 

JUNE (S.) any part or parcel of old cable, 

' hawſes, c. which are uf. d to hang for fen- 
ders by the ſhip's fides, or el e it is untwiſted, 
and made into plates for cables, rope yarn, 
or finnet, and if it be rotten they make oak- 
him of if, | 

JU'NNKETTING (s.) merry making, feaſt- 

- inp, eating ſweet. meats, &c. 5 

JUNO 'S.) among the old, Heatbens, was called 
the goddeſs of kingdoms ard riches ; ſhe was 
the daughter of Saturs and Rbeg, 


JUR 
called Cybele and Ops, and the wife of Jupi- 
ter, and queen of the gods; ſhe goes by a- 
bundance of names, and is reported to have 
bathed herſelf in a particular fountain 
year, where ſhe ſtill recovered her youth, 
virginity, and vigour. - 

JUNO'NIA (S.) certain feaſts celebrated in ho- 
nour of Juno, at which time the maids of 
all ages ran races, and petitioned her to give 
them huſhands ; at Rome an altar was erected 
to her as the goddeſs of marriage, where the 
new-married couple offered either a white 
cow, geeſe, or ravens, from which they took 
the gall before they ſacrificed, and threw it 
behind the altar, to intimate that in that ſtate 
of liſe no bitterneſs of ſpirit ſhall remain. 

I'VORY (S.) elephant's teeth, or the leaves or 
plates cut out, off, or from the ſolid parts of 
the large tuſks of elephants. 

JU'PITER (S.) called by the heathens the fa- 
ther of the gods and men ; he went by abun- 
dance of names, and has as many monſtrous, 
abſurd actions attributed to him as the extra- 
vagancy of a corrupted invention could pofft- 
bly invent; in the preſent Aftronomy, it is 
one of the ſeven planets marked I; its or- 
bit is between Saturn and Mars, has a rota - 
tion round its own axis in 9 hours 56 mi- 
nutes, and a periodical revolution round the 

ſun in 4132 days 12 hours, and is the biggeſt 

of all the planets, and is ſuppoſed to have a 
ſurface 400 times as large as that of the 
earth; in its courſe it is eclipſed by the moon, 
by the earth, and by Mars; Galileo firſt dif- 
covered the 4 little ftars or moons which 
move round him, called his ſatellites ; the 
firſt or innermoſt of theſe makes its revolu- 
tion in x day, 18 hours, 32 minutes; the 
ſecond in 3 days, 13 hours, and 12 minutes; 
the third in 7 days, 3 hours, and 5o minutes; 
the fourth in 16 days, 18 hours, and 9 
minutes; to a beholder placed in Jupiter, 
theſe fa'ellites muſt afford a very agreeable 
proſpe& ; ſometimes they riſe all together, 
ſometimes they are all together in the meri- 
dian ranged one under another, and ſome. 
times all appear together in the horizon in 
different parts, and frequently undergo eclip- 
ſes; the day and night are of the ſame length 
all over its ſurface, viz. five hours; there 
are four different kinds of months, and 
4500 new moons, which are as often 
eclipſed as when in oppoſition to the fun 
they fall into the ſhadow of Jupiter; among 
the Alcbymifls, Jupiter ſigniſies the philoſo- 
phers ſtone ; the Ffrologer: fignify by it magi · 
ſtrates, ſcholars, riches, pleaſures, religion. 

JU'RATS (S.) in ſome counties, as at Mid- 
flone in Kent, Rye in Effex, &c, are in the 
nature of aldermen for governing their ſeve- 
ral corporations; ſo in Jer ſey, they have a 
bailiff and 12 jurats, or aſſiſtants to govern 
the iſland, 


othetwiſe | 


JURVDICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the law ; fo jzridice! days are ſuch whereon 
court3 


Jus 


- eourts are held for the diſpatch of law bufi- 


JU'RIS-CONSULTUS (8) 


nef 


b. x 
JURISDI'CTION (S.) che power or autho- 


rity committed to a perſon to decide matters 
brought before him; the power of a court, 
or the extent of any government or autho- 


rity whatever. 
among the Ro- 

mans, was a perſon ſkilful or learned in the 
law; with Us, it means a council, ſerjeant, 
judge, &c. ; 

RIS-PRUDENCE (S.) the learning, ſkill, 
knowledge, or ſcience of the laws, cuſtoms, 
Natutes, or other binding obligations upon 
any people or nation, for the well govern- 
ing and regulating the commonwealth, 


JU'ROR (S.) a ſwearer, or one that takes an 


oath, and is commonly applied to thoſe 2 


are ſworn (12 of them, or 24, called a jury) 
to deliver truth upon ſuch evidence as 15 
given upon any cauſe in their hearing in an 


5 — court of judicature. 
Jo 


Y (S.) in Common Law, fignifies thoſe 24 
or 12 men who are ſworn to inquire into the 
truth of the matter of fact, according to the 
evidence given; the jury ought to be choſe 
out of the ſame claſs or rank with the accu- 
ſed, and if he be a foreigner, he may de- 
mand the jury to de half foreigners, and half 
Engliſbmen ; 36 are choſe, againſt which the 


accuſed may object to 24, and ſo pick out 


12'at his pleaſure, who muſt all agree in 
their verdi&, and unanimouſly declare him 
guilty or innocent, according to which the 


judge paſſes ſentence as the law directs. 
JURY-MAST (5.) is a yard, or other maſt 


put down into the ſtep of the fore or main- 
maſt, and faſtened into the partners, which 
being furniſhed with ſails, c. the ſhip is 
ſteered and ailed as well as they can, when 
by ſtorm or battle the fore or main-maſt is 
loft 


JusT (A.) fincere, honeſt, meet, fit, right, 


reaſonable. 


JUST (S.) a ſport or exerciſe formerly uſed at 


the courts of princes, ſometimes called tour- 
naments or tiltings, which confiſted in fight- 
ing on horſeback, armed with armour, and 
a ſpear or lance, one perſon to one. 

STICE (S.) equity, reaſonableneſs, upright- 
neſs, or legality of a matter or thing; alſo 
the name of a ſupream civil officer or ma. 


gSiſtrate appointed by the king or common- 


wealth to do right to the complainants by 


Way of law ; of theſe there are many ſorts 


and diſtind ions, as juftices of the peace, who 
are, or at leaſt ſhould be 22 of wealth, 
credit, and unexceptionable character, ap- 
pointed by the king's commiſſion to attend 
the peace of the county where they live, of 


Which fome are called of the gusrum, or ſu- 


jor” to the teſt, without the preſence or 


aſſent of whom ne bufineſs of importance 


* 


may be tranſact ed; their affice is to call be- 


fore them, and examine and commit to pri- 


| 


| 


"fon all thieves, murderers, 


JUS 


ors, ri- 
oters, or other difturbers of the publick 
peace, or to admit ſome to bail, and orcer 
others to be whipped, &c. according to the 
navure of the cffence. Fuftice is painted in 
a crimſon mantle trimmed with filver, and 
was called the goddeſs Af#re2, who holds a 
pair of ſcales in one hand, and a ſword in 
the other. 

Fuftices of Oyer and Terminer, are thoſe 


| who are appointed to hear and determine 


what is to be done with offenders againſt 
the publick peace, as inſurrections, riots, 
thefts, &c. 

Fuftices of Gaol Delivery, are thoſe who 
are commiſſioned to determine the cauſe of 
thoſe, who are committed to goal upon of- 
fences committed againſt the publick peace 
and ſafety of the commonwealth, 

Fuſftices of the Peace, are ſuch gentlemen 
or perſons of worth and credit, as are ap- 
pointed by the king to hear complaints, and 
determine ſuch ſmall breaches ot the publick 
peace, as by ſeveral acts of parliament are re- 
ferred to them, and for the better regulating 
the providing of the poor, quartering of ſol- 
diers, committing of felons, &c. and theſe 
have juriſdiction either within ſome particu- 
lar corporation, liberty or county, of which 
ſome are called of the quorum, or chief, 
from the words guorum wor unum ee vou, 
that was in their commiſſion. 

Juice of N Prius, and Juſtices of Aſ- 
Axe, are now the ſame, and try cauſes of 
right and property between man and man. 

Chief Fuftice of the King"s Bench, is by 
his office a lord, whoſe bufineſs it is to hear 
and determine all pleas of the crown, viz, 
treaſons, felonies, &c. 

Chief Fuftice of the Common Pleas, hears 
and determines all cauſes at the common- 
law, that is, all perſonal and 1eal cauſes ; 
and heis likewiſe a lord by his place. 

Lerds Fuftices, are (ſuch of the nobility to 
whom by deed the power of the executive 
part of the law is deputed by the king, du- 
"ring his abſence abroad in foreign countries, 


JUTPFCIARY (S.) one who acts as a juſtice, 


. and adminiſters right. 


JUSTIFIABLE (A.) that may be vindicated, 


defended, or proved to be in the right. 


JUSTIFICA'TION (s.) the vindication or 


clearing a perſon's character from ſome 
blame, or accuſation that was laid upon him; 
in Divinity, it is clearing a tranſgreſſor from 
the puniſhment threatened in the divinelaw, 
by applying or imputing Chriſt's righteouſ- 
neſs to the finner, and pleading his merits 
and ſufferings in behalf of the offender. 


JU'STIFY (V.) to vindicate, defend or clear, 


to prove right, innocent, or harmleſs; in 
Printing, it is the amending certain irregula- 
rities that ariſe by the letters in a form not 
being ex»Qly fized, and ſg rendering the 


lines une vt 
JU'STLE 


* 
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JV'STLE er JO'STLE (v.) te ſhake, move, 


Jog, or thruſt againſt ſuddenly. a 

JU'STNESS (S.) when applied to behaviour, 
fignifies honeſty, fincerity, piety, &c, when 
ſpoke of language, means the ufing the moſt 
pure, proper and fignificant phraſes z when 
to thought, it means the arranging the ideas 
of the mind ſs methodically, that the truth 
or falſehaod of a propofition appears unde- 
niably certain, 


| JUT (V.) to ſtand out or beyond the plane or 


line of another thing, part, or building. 

Jr or Jo TT (S.) any part of a thing that 
ftands out or beyond the other parts. 

Ju rRNA (S.) a goddeſs or nymph wor. 
ſhipped by the Remans, and eſpecially by the 
women and maids ; by the firſt, becauſe 
they expeRted by her aſſiſtance to have eaſy 
and ſafe deliveries in child- birth; by the lat- 
ter, that they might have gocd matches er 
huſbands ; the ſtory is, that being a maid 
of great brauty Jupiter fell in love with her, 
and for the favour of mutual affection, he 
beſtowed immortality upon her, either by 
changing her into a fountain, or making her 
the guardian of it, whoſe water was uſed in 
the ſacrifices, eſpecially in thoſe of the god- 
deſs Veſta. 

JU'VENILE (A.) youthful, imperſeQ, not yet 
ſufficiently ripe, &c. 


'XTA-POSITION (s.) a term in Natural 


Pbiloſophy, exprefiing that order of aſſem - 
blage of the component parts of any body, 
that nature has appointed it, whereby one 
body or matter is known and diſtinguiſhed 
from another, by the ſeveral properties 


wherewith it is endowed, and the uſes it | 


is fitted or, 2 1 

FVY S) a icular plant nes about 
trees, as wag oak, flicks cloſe to walls, or 
creeps upon the ground, according to its fi- 
tuation for its ſupport ; it is an ever-green, 
and was formerly conſecrated to Baccher, 


whoſe votaries had the form of an ivy leaf 


impreſſed upon them with an hot iron, 


IXWORTH (s.) in Sat, a ſmall town, | 


whoſe market is weekly on Friday; diſtane 
from London 64 computed, and 74 meaſu- 
red miles, 


K. 


RFEAT difputes have ariſen, and are ſtill 

maintained by the Grammariars, whe- 
ther K be a different letter from C, becauſe 
the Latins very ſeldom uſed it otherwiſe than 
as a numeral ; the French, in imitation of 
them, have likewiſe very little uſe for it ex- 
cepting in the foreign names of places, men, 
er things, &c, upon which account ſome 
would a'fo have it left out in thoſe Engl 
words derived from the Latin, which 
common EN uſage is to Arengthen, by 
5 2 » 


KAY 


adding K to it, as muſich, arirbmetich, c. 
and therefore I ſhall deem it a diſtinct letter, 
upon account of the Hebrew names in the 
Bible, as Kadeſh, Cc. In our Alpbaber, it 
is the tenth letter, and a great number of 
words that are begun with K, others begin 
with C, as Katharine, or Catharine, &c, 
ſimply, as a numeral it ſtood for 250, but 
with a daſh over it, thus, X, 150,000, 

KAA'RL CAT (S.) a country word for a 
male or bore ca-. | 

KAB (S.) a Hebrew meaſure, holding about 
our pint, 

KA'/BIN or KE'BIN (S.) a temporary fort of 
marriage permitted in Turkey and Afia, by 
which a man may take a woman to him for 
his wiſe for any particular certain time limit- 
ed, by entering his promiſe before the cadi, 
of giving her a ſum of money agreed upon, 
at his leaving her, or at the expiration of 
the time limited. 

[KA'LENDAR (s.) a diary, almanack, or e- 
pheme:is, that ſhews the ſeveral days of the 
week, month, year, &c. 

KA'LENDS (S.) the name of the firſt day of 
every month, according to the Roman com- 
putation of time; their month conſiſted of 
halends, nones and ides, for the underſtanding 
of which we are to obſerve, 1, That betwixt 
the nones and ides there is always a week's 
interval, a. That only the kalends are fixed 
to a certain time of beginning, the bones 
falling ſometimes at one time and ſometimes 
at another, the greateſt difficulty being upon 
account of the unequal length of the months 
them'elves, January, March, May, Fu, 
Auguſt, October, December, having 31 days 
each, February of 28, and ſometimes of 29 
days, April, > September, and Nowember 
of 30 days each; and the Reman method of 
reckoning was backwards ; you muſt obſerve, 
that in thoſe months of 31 days, whoſe ides 
fall on the 143th of the ſame month, the 
14th day is called the 1gth before the - 
lends of February, the 1 5th is called 38, &c. 
till you come te the ziſt, which is called 

| pridie kalendas or che day before the talend: ; 
but this computation being extream difficult 
to be clearly expreſſed and underſtood by 
words, I refer you to the kalendar of the 
L ztin Common. prayer- book for tables, c. 

KA'LI (S.) the ſea-herb called glaſt-wort, 

| upon account that the afhes of this weed 

being burnt, are made uſe of in making glaſs, 
ſoap, &c. ; 

KAN (S.) a Peas name for a governor, or 

principal magiſtrate. 

KAW (V.) to make a noife, or cry out like 

a jock tow z Alſo to breathe with great dif- 

culty, _ 

KAY or KEY (S.) a wharf, or place made 

fit for, and ordered to be uſed 2s a place to 

land goods, certain rates, ſees, or charges 
being ſettled for that purpoſe, __ 

KAYAGE or KEY'AGE U) mad pai 


KED 

for wharfage, or the liberty of landing or 
ſhipping goods at = wharf of key. 

KE'BERS cr KE'BBERS (S.) a fort of re 
negades or apoſtate henathens that are tole- 
rated at Iſapban in Perſia, and dwell in the 
ſuburb Kerabath 3 they have nothing com- 
mon with the other Perffam ſave only the 
language, their habit is wholly different, they 
wear great beards contrary to the cuſtom of 
the country; they have neither tgmples nor 
prieſts, nor do they uſe any books ot mora- 
ſity or devotion, yet they believe the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and ſomething of a hell 
and Elyfan Fields, conformable to the opi. 


nions of the old heathens 3 when any one] 


dies, they let out a cock into the field from 
the houſe of the deceaſed F" , and — it 

s to be ſna up a fox, they 
—— the ſoul * departed to be ſafe ; 
befides this method of trial, they dreſs the 
corpſc up in its beſt cloaths, and ornaments, 
and carry it to the church-yard or burying 
place, and prop it up againſt the wall by the 
help of a forked ſtick, and if the ravens or 
other birds of prey chance to pick out its 
right eye, they infallibly conclude him ſafe; 
but if the leſt eye, then they are as certain 
he is damned, and in a diſgraceful, con- 
temptuous manner throw the body into the 
pit with its head downwards, 

KE/BLEH, KVBLEH, or KI'BLAH (S.) the 
name of the temple of Maecba, or to ſpeak 
more properly of the ſquare tower, which 
is in the midſt of the amphitheatre of that 
moſque ; it fignifies, in Arabick, a place to 
which men turn their faces, and for that rea- 
ſon the Turks call that part of the moſque at 
Mecba, towards which they are to turn their 
faces in prayer by this name, and according- 
ly there is a niche in the wall of all the 
moſques of Turkey that looks towards Me- 
cha, which ſerves for a direction to the peo- 
ple which way to turn themſelves when they 


Pray. 

KECK or KE'CKLE (V.) to make a noiſe in 
the throat, by reaſon of a difficulty in fetch- 
ing breath, and alſo by reaſon of ſomething 
nauſeous to the ſtomach, that occafions a 
perſon to reach, as though they were going 
to vomit, 

KE'CKLE (V.) among the Sailors, is to wind 
a (mall rope about the cable to preſerve it 
from galling in the hawſe or ſhip's quarter, 

KECKS (S.) the ſtalks or hollow ſtems of 
plants, &c. thoroughly dried in the ſun, or 
otherwiſe, by means whereof they become 
exceeding light. | 

KEDGE (V.) when in a narrow river a ſhip 
is to be brought up or down, the wind being 
contrary to the tide, and the ſhip is to go 
with the tide, then they ſet the fore-ſail, or 
fore - top ſail, and the migen, and ſo let her 
drive with the tide, which is done to flat her 
about, if ſhe come too near the ſhore ; alſo a 


tall anchor is uſed in the head of the boat 
with a hawier that com from the ſhip, 


K E E 

which is let fa!l in the middle of the fiream, 

if the ſhip come too near the ſhare, and ſo 

wind her head about by that, and then lift up 

the anchor again. 
KE'DGER (S.) the ſeaman's name for the aa- 

chor of a ſmall ſhip, veſſel, or boat. 
KEEL (S.) the firſt timber that is laid in a 
ſhip, to which all the others are faſtened ; 
ſo much as lies in a ſtraight line, the one end 
whereof is ſcat fed in the ſtem, and the other 
is let into the ſtein - poſt ; to this all tha 
ground timbers fore and sit are bolted, and 
the upper works raiſed ; when a ſhip has a 
deep feel, it is ſaid to have à rank one, 
which is proper to keep her from rolling 3 
after a ſhip is built, and ſhe floats too much; 
they put on a falſe keel, or another over that, 


with which ſhe was built, to make her 
deeper hold in the water. 102 


KEE'LAGE (S.) a duty paid by ſhips at their 


entrance into ſome ports. 

KEEL-HA'LING or RA/KING (S.) a ſea po- 
niſhment exerciſed on maleſactors, thus; a 
rope being faſtened under the arms, about 
the waift, and under the breech of the of- 
fender, he is hoiſted up to the end of the 
yard, from whence he is let down into the 
ſea, and being drawn under the ſhip's keel, 
is taken up en the other fide of the ſhip. * 

KEE'L.ROPE (S.) a rope which runs along 
upon the keel within the ground-timbers, 
one end coming out before, the other abaft ; 
the uſe of it is to clear thoſe holes when 
they are filled with ballaſt, or any thing elle, 
ſo as the water which lies betwixt theſe tim- 
bers cannot come to the well, of the pump. 

KEE'LSON (S.) the loweft piece of timber 
within the ſhip*s hold, that lies all along up- 
on the ground timbers, directly over the 
well ee the bolts ate driven, 
ich faſten the keelſon ground. ti 
the keel together. 5 pee 

KEEN (A.) ſharp, cutting, applied both to edge 
tools, and alſo to ſatyrical, witty writings, 

KEE'NNESS {S.) wittine(s, ſharpneſs, or fit- 
neſs to cut; ſatyricalneſs, cunningneſs, ſub- 

tilneſs. , 

KEEP (V.) to preſerve or retain in one's cul. 
tody, to look after, nouriſh, or preſerve. 
KEE'PER (S.) an officer to whom the care 
and fafety of a perſon, place or thing is 
committed, that it may be ready for the uſe 
it was intended whenever it was called for ; 
many officers under the crown are called 4-e7- 
ers or wardens, as the keep:r or warden of 
the Mine, the foreſt, the great ſe3l, &c. the 
keeper of the great ſeal is a lord by his place, 
and one of the king's privy council, through 
whoſe hands all charters, commiſſions, and 
grants from the king paſs, which without be- 
ing ſealed with the great ſeal are nat valid; 
becauſe, in the ſenſe of the law, the king is 
a corporation, and paſſeth nothing firm'y but 
under the (aid ſeal, which is a fign of the 
publick faith of the kingdom, and thzrefors ta 
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de held in the higheſt eſteem and reputation. 
KEFE/PING-CULLY (S.) one that - maintains 
a whore or miſtreſs, and parts with his mo- 
ney very freely to her, a 
KEG, KAG, or KIT (S.) any ſmall barrel 
or veſſel, particularly thoſe bread, flat ones 
in which pickled ſalmon or other fiſh is bar- 
relled up. ; | 
KE/FFAL (S.) a horſe, | 
KE'LTER (S.) order, diſpoſition, regularity, 
fitneſs, or preparedne(s for a thing. 
KEMB or COMB (S.) an inſtrument to clean 
and untangle a perſon's hair with; alſo to 
- dreſs flax, &. 74 ? F 
KEMB (V.) to dreſs or clean hair, flax, 
hemp, &c. 
KE MBO (V.) to ſet or put one's hand upon 
one's hip, to ſtrut or look big, 
KEN (S.) a cant name for a dwelling- houſe of 
any ſort, but more particularly cottages. 
KEN (v.) to know, diſcover, perceive, or 
find out at a diſtance ; ſo when à perſon 
may be ſeen and known at a diſtance, he is 
_ ſaid to be within ten. 
KE'NDAL (S.) in W:fmorelond, i large, fair, 
trading town, particularly for the manufac- 
- tures of cottons, cloths, druggets, hats, 
Kockings, c. King Jane I. chang'd their 
old charter for a new one, by which he put 
the government of the town in a mayor, 
12 aldermen, and 24 burgeſſes or common - 
council men, with inferior officers ; the town 
s pleaſantly ſeated in a good air upon the ri- 
ver Can, and conſiſts of two great ſtreets 
. croſſing one another, and in them a great 
market weekly on Saturdays for proviſions, 
and alſo a great beaſt market once a fort- 
night 3 to this town belongs ſeven trading- 
companies, vi. mercers, ſheermen, cord- 
wWainers, tanners, glovers, taylors and pew- 
terers, each of which have an hall to meet 
in ; the church is very large and beautiful, 
having five rows of pillars in it, and has 12 
chapels of eaſe, with a good free-ſchool well 
endowed with exhibitions for its ſcholars in 
Queen" - College, Oxford 5 the clothing trade 
was firſt ſettled here by king Edward III. 
who brought over divers Dutchmen to teach 
the Engliſh, and placed them in ſeveral coun- 
ties for that purpoſe ; diſtant from Londen 
203 computed, and 257 meaſured miles, 
KE'NILWORTH (S.) in Warwickſhire, a 
handſome, large town, formerly noted for 
a fine caſtle upon which Robert earl of Lei- 
cefter ſpent 69,0007. in building, repairing, 
and beautifying thereof; diſtant from Len- 
don 78 computed miles. 1 
KENK (S.) a Sea term for a rope or cable 
that doubles or twiſts upon the pully s: 
block and ſo does not run freely. 
KE'NNEL (S.) the hole or lodging place of a 
dog, fox, &c. alſo the vulgar name for a chan- 
nel or common place where the water drains 
off in ſtreets ; alſo a pack or company of 


KES 


KENT (S.) is a maritime county, bounded on 
the eaſt and part of the ſouth by the ſea, 
and the other part by Suſſex, on the weſt by 
part of Surrey, and on the north by the 
Thames ; the length from Ramſgate in the iſle 
of Thanet in the weſt, to the iſle of Grain 
northward is about 56 miles, and about 26 
miles broad, which makes the circumference 
about 160 miles; in the time of the hep- 
tarchy it was an intire kingdom by itſelf ; it 
is in thb form of the head of a_ battle ax; 
the air, though thick, upon account of the 
vapours arifing from the ſea and rivers that 
ſurround it, is yet both wholeſome and tem- 
porate 3 the ſoil towards the eaſt is uneven, 
rifing into little hills; the weſt is more le- 
vel and woody, in all places fruitful, and 
equals any other part of the realm for plen- 
ty ; it is divided into five laths, and they 
into ſundry hundreds, in which are about 
39,390 houſes, 408 pariſhes, and 30 towns ; 
it ſends. ten members to parliament, and 
contains about 250,000 inhabitants. | 
KERB or KIRB (S.) the uppermoſt or top 
ſtone or timber upon the mouth of a well ; 
alſo the large timbers that are put to dyers 
vats, &c. | , 
KE'RCHIEF..or COVER-CLOTH (S,) a 
thin light garment, made of all ſorts of 
ſtuff, ſometimes to be tied or thrown round 


the pocket to be taken out by the hand to 
wipe off the duſt, ſweat, or other mucus of 
nature, 

KE/RMES (S.) a kind of huſk or excreſcence, 
as is generally imagined, about the fize of a 
juniper- berry, round, ſmooth, and ſhining, 
of a beautiful red, and full of mucilaginous 
juice of the ſame colour, ſticks to the 
holm- oak of Spain, and other hot coun- 
tries z it has a vinous ſmell, but a bitter, yet 
agreeable taſte, and its liquor contains abun- 
dance-of ſmall eggs or ſeeds, which become 
inſeQs of a ſcarlet colour, by ſome uſed both 
in dying ſcarlets, and alſo as a cordial, for 
which reaſon they are conſected. 

KERN or CORN (V.) to (alt beef, pork, fiſh, 
c. that it may keep ſweet a great while. 
KERN (S.) a ſoldier in the _ infantry, 

who uſed formerly to be armed with a dart 
and a ſword which had a ſmall rope faſten- 
ed to it, that when they threw or caſt it at 
their enemies (which was their cuſtom} they 
might draw it back again; in er Statutes, it 
fignifies a ſtrolling vagabond. 

KERNEL (S.) the infide or eatable part of a 
nut, the ſeeds or ſtones of an apple, orange, 
apricot, &c, alſo the beſt or choiceſt part of 
a book, ſpeech, &c, 

KERSEY (S.) a woollen manufacture, be- 
tween a ſtuff and a cloth, 

KE'SWICK. (S.) in Cumberland, was formerly 
a place of good note, but now muchdecayed ; 


h-unds or. hunting dogs are called a den. of 
hounds, * | 


| it is ſeated in a vale, ſurrounded by very high 


the neck or head of a perſon, or to wear in 


hills, and is now chiefly inhabited by miners 
(cg 
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{there being ſeveral mines in and near it) 
who have their ſmelting · houſe by the Dar. 
went fide, which runs by this town, which 
is the only noted place in Europe, where 
black lead is found z the market is weekly 
on Saturday ; diſtant from London 213 com- 
puted, and 28 3 meaſured miles. 
KE'TCH (s.) a ſmall ſhip or boat that is uſed 
to bring fiſh to market, and for tenders to 
large ſhips. ; | 
KE'TTERING (S.) in Northamptonſhire, plea- 
ſantly ſeated on a rifing ground, is a hand- 
ſome town, and hath a well- frequented 
market on Saturday ; diſtant from Londen 57 
computed, and 72 meaſured miles. 
KE'TTLE (S.) a broad open veſſel yſed to 
boil liquors, food, &. in. . 
KEY (S.) an inftrument wherewith locks are 
opened and ſhut ; in Mufich, it is that note 
in which the airs of every compoſition are 
ſuppoſed to eloſe or end, and which is called 
dat or ſharp, according as the third note 
above it is two whole tones, or one and a 
half; A and C are the two natural teys that 
uſe no artificial ſharps or flats; A is natu- 
rally flat, and has one whole tone and a 
half above it, and a whole tone below it; 


C is naturally - ſharp, and has two whole 


tones immediately above it, and a half note 
or tone below or under it, and whenever 
the other letters are uſed; they muſt be flat- 
ted or ſharped to make them anſwer this de- 
finition, In Architecture, the hey of an arch 
or vault is the top or laſt ſtone that is put in 
to fill up-the ſpace, and is uſually ſer a little 
protuberant beyond the reſt, both for diſ- 
tinQion' and ornament. ſake, and according 
to the different orders it is uſed in, it is dif- 
ſerently ornamented; in Chureb Matters, it is 
the power of excommunicating or abſolving ; 
and in Secret Writing, it is the alphabet or 


manner- of interpreting the marks, charac- |- 


ters, contractions, orders, &. uſed to con- 
.ceal what is written from vulgar eyes; in 
Mufical Inflruments, ſuch as ſpinets, organs, 
harpfichords, &c. they are thoſe little pieces 


of flat wood, ivory, &c. upon which the | 


fingers are placed to raiſe the jacks, 
KEY'NSHAM (S.) in Somerſetſbire, a foggy, 


ſmoaky town, whoſe market is weekly cn || 


Thurſday ; it has a fine ſtone bridge over the 

Aon, and its principal trade is malting; in 

the neighbour hood of this town is a quarry, 

in which are frequently found flones in form 

of ſerpents, but generally without any re- 
eſentation of a head. 

A'ZINE (S.) the grand ſeignior's treaſury, 
where the accounts of the ſeveral provinces 
are kept, and alſo part of the wardrobe. 

KIBES-(S.) a troubleſome fore that arifes in the 
heels of children, and ſome grown people, 
occafioned by ſevere cold. 

KICK (V.) to ftrike a perſon with one's foot, 
and which is commonly deemed very igno- 


K'I'L 


KIVCK.SHAWS (S.) dainties, niceticn or ra« 
rities, as cheeſe-cakes, ſricaſies, &. 

KID (S.) the young of a goat ; alſo a dick - 
name for a child or ycurg s 

KVDDERMINSTER (S.) in Worcefl:rfoirs, a 
large, compact, and well inhabited town, 


employed in weaving woollen cloths and 
lindſey- woolſeys, which latter are very rarely 
made any where elſe ; it is governed by a 
bailiff, 13 capital burgeſſes, 25 common- 
council men, and proper ſubordinate offi- 
cers z it has a good market, weekly oa 


Thurſday ; diſtant from Landes 89 compu» 


ted, and 104 meaſured miles, | 
KI'DNAP (V.) to trepan or ſteal away chil. 
daen or young perſons, by deluding them 
with ſpecious pretences, 
KI DNAPPER (S.) one that decoys children 
away, and ſhips them, or ſells them tor the 
plantations, | | 4 
KUVDNEYS (S.) that part of an animal whoſe 
_ uſe is to ſeparate the urine from the blood ; 
their number. is commonly but two, though 
- ſometimes move, and ſometimes leſs, which 
are ſituate the one between the livet and muſ- 
culus lumbaris on the right fide, the other 
between the ſpleen and the fame muſcte on 
the left fide ; in man the right is lower than 
the left 3 but in quadrupeds it is commonly 
the contrary ; they are faſtened to the on 
and the diaphragm, by their exterior mem- 
brane, and to the bladder by the ureters 3 
their figure ſomewhat reſembles a bean ; they 
are of a glandulous ſubſtance, interſperſed with 
very ſmall urinary pipes or canals; they are 
covered with two membranes, each of which 
have arteries and veins, In common. Converſe - 
tion, it means à party, or a perſon's inclirit- 
tion, as, He js one of the trdney, Ce. or, 
He is one of a ſtrange kidney, mearing of an 
odd — diſpofition ; there is alfo a 
ſane ſummer pulſe called ud 
—.— ſome, or Freach — by others. 
KIDWE'LLY (S.) in Carmarthenfbire, Smuth- 
Wale, a mean, tho” a mayor-town, ſeated 
on the Severn, frequented chiefly by fiſher. 
men, and has two markets weekly, vis. on 
Thurſday and Saturday; diſtant from Lordon 
174 computed, and 222 meaſured miles, | 
 KVLGARREN (S.) in Pembrotefbire, South 
Wales, ſeated on @ rock, a very long town, 
conſiſting of one ſtreet, governed by a part- 
reeve and bailffs, wich a good market week. 
ly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Londen 160 
computed, and 189 meaſured miles. 
KILHAM (S.) in the Zaft-Riding of Yorke 
| ſhire, in a town about half a mile long, drily 
fituated upon the Woulds ; it has a marker 
weekly on Thurſday ;z diftant from London 
157 computed, and 200 meaſured miles. 
KILL or KILN (S.) a ſornace or place where 
bricks, pipes, potters ware, &c. are burnt ; 
alſo a method of drying malt, 


minious. 


KILL (V.) violently to take away, deprive of, 
, | of 


ſituate on the Sour; the people are wholly” 
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or deſtroy the life of any creature, tree, or 


plant. 

KIMBO/LTON (S.) in Hunting donſbire, 2 
pretty town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from Leads 47 computed, 
and :4 meaſured miles. 

KIN or KI'NDRED (s.) relations, er thoſe 
allied both by blood and marriage. 

KIND (S.) the ſort, ſpecies, or manner ef a 
thing. 8 

KIND (A.) loving, affectionate, tender, — 


diſpoſed. 
KIV/NDLE (V.) to light, ftir vp, increaſe, or 
canſe fire where none 2 , to begin and 


promote quarrels, diffenfions, &c. alſo ſpo- 
ken of the bringing forth young by rabbits, 

KINDNESS (S.] good offices, friendly ac- 

tions, beneficence, charity, &c. | 

KING S.) the ſupream magiſtrate, monarch, 

or petentate, in thoſe nations where a fingle 

ſon has the power over the people, as in 

_ England, France, Spain 5 among the ancient 

_ Greets and Romans, they were both N 
and priefts. The common language of bin 

in the time 


pesce, leagues ard treaties; to give commit· 


ure, by creating new 
privileges on towns to ſend, that at pre- 
_ ſent have no right of ſending burgeſſes 3 he 
may enfranchiſe an alien, and make him a 
denizen; debts due to him are always to be 
firſt ſatisfied in caſe of an executorſhip, &c. 
and till his debt is ſatisfied, he may 
the debtor from the arreſts of: others 3 he 
may diſtrain for his whole debt of a tenant 
that holds but part of the land, is not obliged | 
to demand his rent as others are, may ſue 


what court he pleaſes, and diftrain where | 


lifts ; in all doubtful caſes, no ſtatute te. 


rains him, unleſs he be particularly named. 


In caſes where the beg is plaintiff, his cffi- 
cers with an arreſt may enter, and if denied, 
may break open the houſe, and ſeize the 
party; he has the cuſtody of the eſtates of 
ideots and Junaticks, and all eſtates revert to 
him when no heir is to be ſound ; all treafure 
- trove, that is, money, plate or bullion found, 
and the owners not known, belongs to him; 
and alſo all waifs, firays, wrecks, lands re- 
covered from the fea, &. He can unite, 
ſeparate, enlarge, or contract the limits of 
biſh- pricks or ecclefiaftical benefices, and by 
his letters ei ect new biſhopricks, colleges, &c. 


| 


he can diſpenſe wich the rigour of ſuch oct. | 


K IN 


flaſtiezl laws that are not confirmed by act 
of parliament, as for a baſtard to be a prieſt, 


a biſhop to hold a benefice ia commendom, Ye. 
he can diſpenſe wich ſuch acts of parliament 
where he himſelf alone is concerned, to mo- 
derate the ſeverity of the law according to 
equity, to parden a man condemned by law, 


except in appeals of murder ; the laws aſcribe 


various perfeQtions to kim, belonging to no 
other man ; no flaw or weakneſs is found in 
him, no injuſtice or error, no negligence, 
infamy, ſtain or corruption of blood ; he is 
ſaid to be a corporation in himſelf, and ſo not 
liable to death; the minute one beę dies, 
his heir is Ag fully and abſolutely, without 
any ceremony of coronation, &c. yet, not- 
withſtanding all. theſe great privileges, he 


cannot make new laws, or raiſe new taxes, 


without the conſent of the people afſembled 


dy their repreſentatives in parliameat. There 


are ſome officers that have this appellative, 
and are called kings at arm, which are the 


principal heralds to pronounce the 47 ö ple a- 


ſure, as to peace, war, c. Formerly they 
were created by the king himſelf, but now the 


ceremony is performed by the carl marſhal, 


who is commiſſioned for this purpoſe, by an 
inſtrument duly figned by the king himſelf ; 
at the-creating garter ling at arms, the fol- 
lowing particulars are provided, wiz, a book 
and a ford to be ſworn upon, a gilt crown, 


' and a collar of $S,'a bowl of wine, which 


of members of either houſe of parliament at} 
peers, and beſtow - : 


is the new garter's fee, and a coat of arms, 
of velvet richly embroidered-; The form of 


the oath, upon which garter kifſes the book 


and ſward ; then Clarenicux reads the letters 
patents of his office, at the cloſe of which 


the earl marſhal takes the bowl of wine, and 


pouring it upon his head, names him garter ; 
after this he puts en him his coat of arms, 

of 88 about his neck, and the 
wn. upon his head: Clarencieux and Nor- 


King's Widow, was the widow or reli 
of the king's tenant in chief, who to keep 
the land after her huſband's deceaſe, was 
obliged to make oath in Chancery, that ſhe 
would not without the king's leave. 


KI/NGDOM (S.) in common Speech, means | 


the dominions, lands, or countries ſubjeR 
to a prince called a king; in Ph:loſopby, it 
means only a certain diſtribution of natural 
productions, as the vegetable kingdom, the 
mineral kingdom, &c, 
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KINGS (s.) the names of four canonical books 
in the Old Teftament, ſo called, becauſe the) 
relate the hiſtory of the kings of [ſrae/, and 
Judab; the two firſt are commonly calleo 
the firſt and ſecond books of Samuel; it 
ſuppoſed that Samuel wrote part of the fir 
that Cad and Nathan continued it and the 
ſecond, and that Abijab and Idds wrote the 
third, and that the writer of the fourth is 
intirely uncertain. ; 1 

KINGSBRIDGE (s.) in Devonſhire, which 
although it be but a mean town, yet jt has 
a good market weekly on Saturday ; diſtant 
from Londin 170 computed, and 202 mea- 
ſured miles, 

KI'NGSCLERE (S.) a pleaſant town in Hamp- 
Hire, ſeated in the wood-lands, was famous 
formerly for being the ſeat of the Saxon 
kings; its market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from Londen 45 computed, and 52 
meaſu:ed miles. 

KI'NGSTON UPON THAMES (S.) (over 
which it hath a large bridge) in the county 
of Surrey, is a large, well built, pleaſant, 
and ancient corporate town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday; the ſummer aſſizes 
for the county are uſually held here ; it was 
formerly noted for beiflg the place where the 
Britiſh and Saxon kings were crowned ; diſ- 
tant from London 10 computed, and 12 mea- 
ſured miles. 

KI'NSMAN (S.) a male coufin, or relation 
below a brother, one of the ſame blood or 
family ; alſo one allied by marriage. 

KI'NSWOMAN (S.) a ſhe couſin, &c. 

KVNTAL S.,) the ſtandard weight of many 
eaſtern nations, which, according to their 
various cuſtoms, weighs more or leſs, and is 
like our hundred weight, to which all others 
in groſs weight have relation. 

KIPE (S.) a ſort of wicker fiſh- net. 

KI'RBY-MORE SIDE S.) in the Nertb. Ri- 
ding of Yorkfbire on the edge of the moors, 
which tho* but an indifferent town, yet it 
hath weekly a good market on Wedneſday ; 
diſtant from London 167 computed, and 199 
meaſured miles, . 

KVRBY-STEVEN or KI'RKBY-STEVEN 
(S.) in Weſlmore/and, a noted town for 
ſtocking-weavers z has a good market 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 188 
computed, and 224 meaſured miles. 

KIRK (S.) the Scorch term for a church, or 
place of meeting for religious worſhip. 

KIV/RKHAM (S.) a ſmall town in Lascaſpire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; and 
only remarkable for a free-ſchool founded 
by Henry Colbarn, citizen of Londen, in the 
year 1574, in which are three maſters ; diſ- 
tant from London 162 computed, and 191 
meaſured miles. 
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KVRTLE (S.) a bundle of flax or hemp, con · 
taining 22 heads of about five pounds each, 

KFRTON (S.) in Lincolnſhire, a confiderable . 
town whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from Londen 117 computed, and 137 
meaſured miles. 

K1SS (V.) to ſalute with kindneſs and reſpect 

dy touching the lips or cheek of one perſon 
with the lips of another, 

KISS (S.) a ſalute, or friendly expreſſion of 
love and reſpect, w th the lips of one perſon 
being applied to the livs or cheek of another, 

KIT (S.) the cont/ action of the name of 
Cbriſpber; alſo a ſmall fiddle that dancing. 
maſters carry in their pockets ; alſo a broad, 
ſhallow tub to put pickled ſalmon in. 

KFTCHIN (S.) in ArchiteFure, is commonly 
one of the loweſt rooms in a houſe, wherein 
the victuals for the family is dreſſed; but in 
noble mens and gentlemens ſeats or palaces, 
it is commonly one of the out-cftices, that 

the grandeur of the building may not be leſ- 
ſened or incommoded by the meanneſs or 
any inconvenience of the office, 

KIFTCHIN-STUFF (S.) the greaſe, fat, and 
waſte that ariſes from the ſeveral offices per- 
formed in the cooking of victuals, whether 
it be boiled, roaſted, baked, fried, &c. and 
it is commonly the cook's perquifite, 

KITE (S.) a large bird of prey; alto a play- 
thing or amuſement for children, - made of 
paper properly paſted upon packthread tied 
to a piece of hoop ſtick, in the form of part 
of the circle cut out from the center, which 
being duly poiſed by a long tail filled with 
pieces of paper tied at a moderate diſtance 
from one another, by means of the wind is 
lifted up into the air to a very great height, 
according to the make of the machine, and 
quantity of thread or twine allowed to it. 

KI TLING or KVTTEN (S.) a young cat, 
male or female. 

KLICK (v.) to make a particular noi'e like 
the flapping of a mill, 

KLICKER S.) a journeyman ſhoe-maker 
that ſtands at the doer to invite cuſtomers 
in to buy wares ; alſo the fore-man, or one 
that cuts out the work for the ſeats-men or 
makers; alſo a ſaleman's ſervant that in- 
vites cuſtomers to buy cloaths, who by way 
of derifion is called a barker, 

KULUCKETTING (S.) the huntſman's phraſe 
for the time when a hare, &c. takes buck. 

KNACE (S.) a ſleight in any art, the craft or 
myſtery in any trade, a preity aitifice or le- 
gerdemain trick, 

KNAG (S.) a protuberance, bump, knob or 
knot that ſtands or grows out upon a tree, 
a ſtag's horns, &c. 

KNA'GGY (A.) knotty, or full of bumps or 
bunches. 


KIRK-O'SWALD (S.) in Cumberland, à poor KENA'P-SACE (S.) a bag or ſack made of 
town with a market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from Lenden 210 computed, and 259 
meaſured miles, 


leather, thick cloth, &c. in which Gfld-rs 
carry neceffaries from place to pate, by 
ſlinging it croſs them over one (hover, 
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KNA RESBOROUOH s.) in the V. Riding 
of Yorkſhire, a town three furlongs in length, 
almoſt incompaſſed with the deep river Mid, 
and was ſtrengthened with a c ſtle fituated 
upon a crazgy rock, wh-ch is now demoliſh- 
ed, but it is ill famous for the ſweet ſpaw, 
or vitrioline well, the ſtinking or ſulphur 
well, St. Mygrſ/e's well, and the dropping 
Well; kewiſe tor the foil's being exceeding 


ly adapted for the growing of liquorice, | 


and a fort of marle, both yellow and ſoft, 
which makes extraordinary manure ; this is 
a borough town, that ſends two members 
to parliament; it has a gocd market weekly 
on Wedneſday ; d.ſtant from Lenden 149 
computed, and 175 meaſured miles. 
KNAVE S.) when applied to Cli/dren, is 2 
familiar word of pleaſure z and anciently 
fign:ified + ſervant ; ſo in the old tranſlation 
of the Bible, it is rendered Paul the kmave of 
Chr; but now it generally means a cheat 
ing, impoſing, raſcally fellow, 
Knave Lire, in Ship- building, is a rope, 
the end of which is faſtened to the creſs. 
trees under the main or fore-top, and fo 
comes down by the ties of the ramhead, 
unto which there is ſeized a piece of billet 
about two foot long, with a hole in the end 
of it, in which the line is reeved and brought 
to the ſhip's fide, and haled up tort to the 
ſails, the uſe whereof is to keep the ties and 
Halliards from turning upon one another, 
KNA'VERY (S.) formerly ſignified only fla. 


very, or mean ſervice, but now generally |. 


means cheating, and other vile practices. 

KNA/VISH (A.) diſhoneſt, frauduient, de- 
ceitful, &c, 

KNEAD (A.) to work dough-in -a trough fit 
for paſte, to make pies or bread with, 

KNEE (S.) in Anatomy, is that part or joint of 
the body that-terminates the thigh and be- 
gins the leg; in Sbip- bui/ding, thoſe crooked 
timbers that bind the beams and futtocks 
together by being bolted into both of them, 
are called knees, - | 

KNEEL V.) to ſtand or ber one's ſelf upon 
one's knees, as if upon one's feet, and this 
is by us eſteemed the moſt humble poſture 
of ſupplicants of all forts, and is therefore 
uſed in the church at the conſeſſions, like- 
wile at the delivery of petitions in the king's 
Preſence, and in courts of judicature upon 
extraordinary occaſions. 

KNEE'LING (S.) the act of bowing down, 
or reſting upon the knees, and is commonly 
the fign of ſubmiſſion to, or adoration of 
the perſon or thing before, or to whom it is 

done. | 

KNELL S.) the found of a paſſing bell, for- 
merly rung or tolled at a dying perſon's de- 
parture, and now at the time of bu, or 
quickly after their death; alſo the tone or 
found” of a bell rung upon any ſuch like 
movureful occaſion. F 


. 


KNICK-KNACKETA'RIAN (S.) a cea'rr, 
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ſeller, collector, or delighter in toys, curio- 
ſines, rarit es, &c. 

KNIVCK-KNACES (S.) toys, dainties, curi- 
ofit'es, play-thines, &c. 

KINFE S.) a ſharp inſtrument uſed upon 
many occaſions, as to cut victuals, pare lea- 
ther thin, ſhape wood for ſhoe- heels, cut 
tohacco, &. 

KNIGHT S.) an honorary title given to men 
of {upericy w-rth, ability, and tortune; and 
in former Trmes, was ſometimes given to wo- 
men, as to thoſe who preſerve the city of 
Terteſa from falling into the hands of the 
Moors in 1149, by a ſtout reſiſtance and v go- 
rous attack of the beſiegers, by u hich means 
the Mort were forced to raiſe the ſiege; and 
large immunities and favours were granted to 
them and their deſcendants for the ſame z but 
it is now reſtrained only to the male ſex, 
and fignifies really ſome excellent perſon, va- 
hant anddextrous in feats of arms; and as it 
reters only to perſonal merit, ſo it dies with 
the bearer, but during his life it raiſes him a 
degree above a gentleman ; the ceremony was 
formerly called adopting, but now dubbing z- 
the ceremonies have heen various, as a box 
on the ear and a ſtroke on the ſhoulder with 
a {word, after which a ſhoulder belt and gilt 
ſword, ſpurs, and the other military accou- 
trements were put on, and being thus habited 
hke a &igbt, he was led in great pomp to 
the church; but it being now among us or ly 
a titular honour, it is conferred by the per- 
ſ{. n's kneelirg before the king, who touching 
him with a ſword, ſays, Riſe up Sir A. 5. 
There are many military orders, the mem- 
bers whereof are called knigtrs, as of the 
Garter, Bath, Malta, Golden Fleece, c. 

Knights Service, a tenute by which ſeveral 
lands were held formerly under the king, 
that obliged the holder perſorally to go into 
the king's wars, whenever he ſhould have 
occaſion for him, or at leaſt to ſend another 
in hi ſtead. | , 

Knights of the Poe, a wretchcd ſet of 
abandoned creatures, who for a ſmall reward 
will ſwear any thing to be truth before a 
magiſtrate, or in a court of judicature, tho 
it is really falſe, or they know nothing 
about it. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT (S.) an enthuffaſtick, 
maid fellow, that under the notion of le- 
lieving diſtreſſed ladies, is repreſented fight- 
ing with windmills inftead of giants, &c, 

KNIVGHTON!S.)Ww Radnor forre, Soutb-Waler, 
a fair, we!l-built town, well frequented, and 
carries on a tolerable trade, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
114 computed, and 147 meaſured miles, 

KNIT V.) to unite, interweave, tie, or faſ- 
ten together; but it is particularly ſpoke ct 
the manner ot weaving ſtockings from wor- 
fied, thread, (ilk, &c. this is done two ways, 
either by hand wth fingle pins called knit- 
ting needles, or in a Curiout machine or con- 
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trivance called a frame, faid to be invented 
by Wiltim Lee, M A. Anno 99, and 
thoſe who work thereat ate called frame 
work knitfers. 

KNUBorKNOP S. a bunch, protuherance, 
or excreſcence growing out of a tree”; alſo 
the cant n met a man's head, 

KNOCK (V) to bes or ſtrike at, or upon 
a yerſ.n's door, &c, with a flick, ham- 
mer, &c. 

KNOT 8.) ſometimes fign.fies 2 company or 
crew & fellows got t gether for an i pur 
poſe, as to cabal riot, r b, piurder, &c 
ſomet . es it means a cifficulty to be got over 
that is a/moft inſope able; and iemetimes 
means a line, ſtring, c. tied ino bunches, 
or knots; and in Groſs, Flowers, Fe, it 
means a joint or hard part; among the Sar 
hrs, there are two for's of knots, which ate 
made ſo that they will no flip or f1.de, the 
one called + bowling tut, with which they 
faſten or tle the bowling bridles to the crin- 
gles ; the other is called a wale lat, which 
is made by the weavirg the three ſtrands of 
a rope into a knob, uſed in the tacks, ſtop- 
pers, and top- («il ſheets ; in Dreſs, it is an 
ornament mide ſomermes of various co 
lourod ribbands, and ſometimes all of one 
colour, according to a perſon's fincy, and 
wore ſometimes upon the head, Cmetimes 
upon the ſhoulders, ard ſ:metimes at the 
knees; alſo a curious ornament in pen- 
manſhip. 

KNO' TSFORD (S.) in c hire, finely ſituated, 
and parted ait Were into two towns by the 
brook called Firkin, called the upper and the 
lower towns ; the market and town houſe 
where the juſtices keep the ſeſſions, ave in 
the lower town ; and the parochial chapel is 
io the upper town; the market is weekly 
on Saturday; diitant from Londen 133 com- 
puted, and 156 meaſured miles. 


KNO'TTINESS (S.) full of Kavts, difficulties | 


and intricacies. 

KNOW V.) to perceive, underſtand, to be 
perſect, or fully inſtructed in any art, ſcience, 
buſineſs, or affair. 


KNO WING (A.) learned, ſkilful, dextrous, 
&c. 
i KNOWLEDGE (S.) the underſtanding, per 
a ceiving, or being pecſect in any art, ſcience, 
< bufineſs, or affiic ;. and this Comes to us in 
* matters of fact by ſenſatien, and in matters 
of ſcience by reflection, or comparing the 
, relation of the particular ideas excited in Gar 
1d minds hy the various pr perties of the thing 
is or matter confidered of, from wherce we 
on conclude the certainty or abſurdity of the 
propofition laid dowa. 
ale KNU'BBLE (V.) to fight or beat with the fiſt 
ci clofed, or the knuckles. 
oY KNU'BBLE (S.) a knob or knot in any thing ; 


and particvlarly applicd to one of the pro- 
tuberant corners of a loaf of bread, eſteem- 
ed by moſt people delicious eating, 
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KNU'/CKLE o: KNU/CKLE DOWN (v.) 
to ſt op, bent, yield, comply w th, co ſub- 
mit to; and s a p*rticuiar phr ud by 
lads at a play called taw, wheron they Gee 
quently ſay, Kruckle 1409 te 1 our e, Of fix 
your hand exactly in the place hure your 
m1 bl- lies, 

KNUCKLES (5.) the middle joints of the 
finger ; and particularly c-nudered when 
the hand s cloſed, and the ſw is te ched 
tight over the bones, which men and boys 
fight, hox, and beat their adverſorics with. 

KRAYERYTHE (S) in Corn rar hire, Norehs 
Wales, a (mill, poor town=-corpcrate, that 
has a mean market weekly on F-:dey ; diſ- 
tant from London 191 compu'ed, and 203 
meaſured miles. | 

KUL or KQUL (S.) the Turk name for a 
flave ; all thoſe wh> exerciſe any offices in 
the diſpoſal of the crown, or receive any 
ſalaries out of the ex.hequer, arc called tul, 
or the grand ſeignior's ſlaves z and among 
them it is eſteemed a more va'uable privilege 
than the bare name o tubject ; ecaule as 
they are commonly men of auth-rity, they 
generally ma'e-ire.t, tyrannize, or uſetho'e 
il, who have no other qual ty than that of 
a tubjeR, from which there '« no relief, he- 
cauſe no one cn come at the ſperch of the 
emperor but through them z the tubject durſt 
offer no aiffront to them, nher hi: dly virdie 
cate their rights againit their impoſitions, 
Theſe ku s teſigu themſclves whilly to the 
emperor's pleaſure, execute whatever he 
commanes, and believe even death itfcif un- 
dergone by his order no lefs thin martyrs 
dom. 

KU RTCHI (S.) the militiz among the Pere 
Ae, particularly conſifting cf hu ſemen cole 
leAcd from among the nob.lity, whoſe gene- 

ral or commander 18 called kartcbr 63 fbi. 

KY'NETON 5. a pretty large, weli-buile 
town in Hereford/bire, whoſe inhabitants are 
chic fly clothiers, and who carry on a conti- 
derable trade in narrow ciaths ;3 its market 
is weekly on Tuciday, and is very confide- 
rabie ; diſtant rom enden 114 computed, 
and 45 mea ured miles. 

KT NETON (5. in 1 arwickſbire, an ancient 
rown, but ot no great repute, with a ſmall 
market werkly on Tueſday : diſtant from 
Lenden 61 computed, and 72 meaſured miles, 

KY'PHONISM (S.) an ancient puniſhment 
trequen'ly ia ſlicted upog the prim t ve mar- 
tyts after thedoil>wing manner; the body of 
the perſon was anointed with 'oney, and to 
expoſed to the ſun for the fl es and waſps to 
ſting and torment him, the (uff:rer being 
ſometimes only tied to a ſtake, tometimes 
hoiſted up in the air and ſu.pended im a bat- 
ker, and ſom<timics ſtretched cut upon the 
ground with his hinds tied behind him, 

KY'SLtU>(S.) in Fe, is a bag or mem- 
brane in che form of a bladder, full of un- 
nature humours, 
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VS the eleventh letter in our alphabet, and is 
one of thoſe conſonants called liquids, be- 
cauſe of ite ſoft and melting ſound or pronun- 
ciation, and being placed between a mute 
conſonant and a vowel, renders the ſyllable 
more gentle than when two other conſo- 
nants meet; it is now almoſt a general rule, 
excepting in ſurnames of perſons, that when 
lends a word of one ſyllable, it is wrote 
double, as ball, bail, Sc. but when it ends 
words of more ſyllables than one, it is fingle, 
as bandfu/, &c. it is remarked of ſeveral peo- 
ple, as the Chineſe, &c. that thoſe words 
which have / in them they cannot pronounce, 
but change it into J, as for Petrus they ſay Pe- 
tlus, Francis, Flancis, Cc. it is ſtill uſed as 
a numeral, and when wrote fingly ſtands for 
50; and anciently, when a daſh was drawn 
thwart the head of it, thus, L, it ſtood for 

o, oo, or fifty thouſand. 

LABA'/RUM S.) a Reman ſtandard, conſiſting 
of a long lance with a ſtaff at top, croſſing 
it at right angles, from which hung a rich 
ſreamer of a purple colour, ſometimes a- 
dorned with precious ſtones ; till the time of 
Conflantine it had an eagle painted on it, but 
that emperor in lieu thereof added a croſs, 

with a eypher expreffing the name of Jeſus. 

LA'BEL (S.) among the Marhematictans, is a 
long, thin braſs ruler with a ſmall fight at 
one end, and a center hole at the other, uſed 
with a tangent-line on the edge of a circum- 
ferentor, to take altitudes, &c. with the 
Lawyers, it is a narrow flip of parchment, 
paper, &c. affixed to a deed to hold the ſeal, 
and ſo any thing annexed or added by way 
of explication to a will or teſtament is called 
a Ia or codicil; alſo the title or name of 
any thing wrote and paſted on it, is ſo call- 
ed; in Heraldry, it is ſomething added to the 
arms to diſtinguiſh the younger from the el- 
der brother ; alſo the ribbands hanging down 
on each fide of a mitte, crown, &c, are called 
labels, 

LA'BIAL (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to the lips ; from whence thoſe let- 


nanciation are called /abia/s, ſuch as b, p, m. 

LA'BORATORY (S.) a work-houſe, and 
eſpecially ſpoken of ſuch an one wherein the 
chymiſts perform their ſeveral operations in 
Pharmacy, Chymiftry, Sc. alſo the apart- 
ment in an hoſpital where they compound or 
prepare medicines ; alſo the work-houſe or 
places where the engineers of an army make 
or prepare theiꝶ ſeveral fire-works or ſores, 
ſuch as fuzees, ſhells, quick match, carcaſſes, 
&c. ina gariſon ; but when it is done in the 
field, army, or camp, it is called the /abora- 
fory tent, 


ters that employ or cloſe the lips in their pro 
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LABO'RIOUS or LA'BOURSOME (A.) fla- 
viſh, hard labour, or work, pains-taking, 
induſtrious. 

LABO/RIGUSNESS (S.) flaviſhneſs, hard- 
working, requiring much labour, pains, and 


a lication, 


work or bufineſs, ſlavery ; alſo ſpoke of a 
woman in travel or child-birth. 

LA*BOUR (V.) to ſtrive earneſtly, to take 
much pains, to be very induſtrious ; among 
the Scamen, a ſhip is ſaid to labour when ſhe 
rolls and tumbles very much either a-hull, 
under (ail, or at anchor, 

LA'BOURANT (S.) an underling or ſervant 
that does the laviſh part in chymiſtry, as 
the making and looking after the fires, clean - 
ing the veſſels, &c. 

LA'BOURER (S.) one that takes much paint, 
works very hard, and fticks cloſe to his bu- 
ſineſs ; but in common Speech, it means one 
that does the moſt Naviſh and lefs artful part 
of maſonry or bricklayers work. 

LA'BOUR-IN-VAIN (S.) say fruitleſs at- 
tempt, ſuch as the waſhing a blackamoor 
white, &c, £ 

LA'BYRINTH (S.) a term for the regular 

. Cvilpofing of buildings, trees, or walks, with 
ſo many windings and turnings that it is 
difficult to find the way Hut of it; ancient 
hiſtory furniſbes us with four very famous 
ones, the firſt built by Dædalut in the iſle of 
Crete, to ſecure the minotaur; the ſecond, 
that built by the command of Pſamneticus, 
king of Egypt, in the iſle of Mero, ſaid to 
confiſt of 3000 edifices, among which are 
12 palaces ; the third, that of Lemnes, famed 
for its ſumptuous pillars ; the fourth, that of 
Italy, which Porſeana king of Hetruria de- 
ſigned for a ſepulchre for himſelf and ſucceſ- 
ſors ; it is now a common thing in a large 
garden to have a labyrinth in one part of it; 
in common Speech, it ſignifies any difficulty 
that a perſon knows not how to extricate 
himfelf from; among the Anatomfls, the 
ſecond cavity of the internal ear, which is 
hollowed out of the os perroſum, is fo called. 

LA'CCA or GUM LAC (S.) a gum, or ra- 
ther wax, hard, red, briitle, clear, and tranſ- 
parent, brought from Malabar, Bengal, and 
Pegu, uſed in dying ſcarlet, painting, var- 
niſhing. japanning, &c. ſome affirm it to 
be ſmall ants or flies, others the moiſture thoſe 
creatures lay or make upon the twigs of 
trees, much like honey by the bees, &c. 
there are ſeveral ſorts, ſome natural 
ſome artificial, 

LACE (S.) a curious manufacture of thread, 
filk, &c. but that wove of ſuperfine white 
thread, ang worn by ladies upon their head- 
cloaths, ruffles, &c, is eſteemed moſt curious, 
that of filk being for ether purpoſes, is ſeldom 
ſo valuable ; there are many ſorts, ſome of 
gold and filver thread, ſuch as is worn by of- 


ficers in the army upon their coats, bats, = 


LA'BOUR ($.) pains, cloſe application to 
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by ladies and gentlemen upon their cloaths, 
&c. alſo of worſted of divers colours, ſuch 
as footmen, &c, wear upon their liveries ; 
alſo the name of a very uſcful firing or line, 
ſometimes made round like a cord, and 
ſometimes flat like a narrrow ribband, ſome- 
times of thiead, and ſometimes of fiik, ap- 
plied to garments, in which iſlet-holes are 
made on purpoſe to draw it thro”, to cloſe 
or make the garment ſet tight and ſtraight to 
the ſhape of a perſon, as womens ſtays, 
childrens coats, &c. 

LACE (V.) to draw a garment cloſe by the 
help of a ſtring, line or lace; alſo to or- 
nament or adorn cloaths, by ſewing gold, 
filver or other lace upon them ; alſo to 
beat or threſh heartily or ſeverely. 

LA/CERABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
torn or rent aſunder, 

LACERATE (V.) to tear, rend, or pull a 
cloth, garment, &c. aſunder; alſo to tear a 
perſon's fleſh by whipping. 

LACERA'TION (S.) a tearing, or rending a- 
ſunder. 

LACE RNA (S.) a looſe upper garment worn 
by the Romans over all their other cloaths, 
LACHE'SIS (S.) the youngeſt of the three 
deſtines, that holds the diſtaff of life whilſt 
her fiſter C/orbo ſpins the thread, and Atre- 

pos cuts it off. 

LACHRYMA'TION (S.) weeping or crying 
for departed friends, misfortuncs, troubles, 
or diſappointments ; alſo the (weating or 
breathing of any kind of moiſture thro” the 
pores of the ſkin, or of plants, &c, 

LACHRY'MATORIES (S.) earthen veſſels in 
which the ancients ſaved the tears of thoſe 
friends that attended the funerals of the de- 
ceaſed, and buricd them with the departed 
friend or relation, 

LACI'NIATED (A.) notched, jagged, or cut 
in upon the edges, like the leaves of d.vers 
ſorts of plants, 

LACK (V.) to want, deſire, covet, or wiſh 
for a thing. 

LA'CKER (S.) a fort of liquor made of gum 
lac, uſed by frame makers, cabinet- makers, 
&c, to ornament their works. 


LA'CKEY (S.) a page, footman, or perſon | 


kept always to be io waiting, and at the 
command of the keeper to go of errands, 
&c. 

LACO'NICK (A.) ſhort, brief conciſe, fen. 
tentious, uſing but few worde, after the 
manner of the Lacedemonians, 

LA'CONISM (S.) a ſmart, briſk, witty, ſhort, 
expreſſion, or manner of ſpeaking. 

LACTA'TION (S.) the ſuckling a child, or 
the actual ſucking or drawing milx out of 
the nurſe's breaſt. 

LA'CTEAL or LA'CTEOUS (A.) whitiſh, 
— ſomething belonging or appertaining 
to milk, 


LACTIFICAL or LACTIFICK (A.) of a 


nature tending to breed or increaſe milk, - 
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LAD (S.) a youth, young man, a big ar luſty 
boy ; a common word with the Scorch na- 
tion for all males of the human kind. 

LA'DDER (S.) a moveable inſtrument to aſ- 
cend from a low to a high place, as to the 
top of a tree, wall, &c. made by boring 
holes oppoſite to ore another in or thro* 
the ſides of rails, through which ſmall round 
ſticks are put; theſe being well faſtened, are 
ſet ſloping or flanting againſt the wall or 
place to go up, and by that means form a 
pair of ſtairs ; alſo any gradual aſcent may 
be ſo called. 

LADE or LOAD (V.) to put ſo many goods 
on board a ſhip, as ſhe can conveniently 
carry; alſs to pour liquor out of one veſſel 
into another, 

LA'DING (S.) the cargo, goods, or burden 
that is put into a ſhip. 

LA/DLE (S.) a very uſeful inſtrument in abun- 
dance of affairs of life, for the conveying 
any hot liquid out of one place or veſſel 
into another, whether it be metal in fuſion, 
water, wine, broths, &c. 

LA'DY (S.) the wife or daughter of a perſon 
ot quality, tho* the complaiſance of the pre- 
ſent times applies it to almoſt all women ; 
alſo a mock name for a crooked woman. 

LA'DY-BIRD (S.) the name of a ſmall, 
beautiful inſet ; alſo a nick name for a 
lewd, naughty, or whoriſh woman. 

LAG (V.) to loiter or ſtay behind, 

LAG (S.) the hindermoſt, or one that ſtays, 
loiters or remains laſt or behind the reſt of 
the company. 

LA'GON (S.) an old law word for a parcel of 
goods thrown over-board with a buoy, &c. 
faſtened to them, to know where to find 
them. ö 

LAGO'PHTHALMY (S.) a diſeaſe in the eyes, 
occaſioned by a hurt in the upper eye lids, 
by which they are ſo contrated, that they 
will not cover the eyes. 

LAGO'PONOS (S.) a diſcaſe in the inteſtines, 
called a fretting of the guts. 

LA'IC (S.) a common or lay- man, in oppo- 
ſition or diſtinction to a ive or clergy- 
man, or one that has not entered into holy 
orders, and obliged himſelf to live by the 
prieſthood, | 

LAIR (S.) with the Hunters, is the daily har- 
bour for deer; in Farming, it is a yard or 
other convenient place to collect the cows ing 
vulgarly called a cow. yard. 

LA'ITY (S.) all thit part of the people that 
are not concerned in the prieſthood. 

LAKE (S.) a curious crimſon colour for Paint- 
r; alſo a large collection ef freſh waters 
that have no open communication with the 
ſea, and are ccmmonly ir inland countries, 
ſome of which are ſo large, as to be called 
ſeas, as the Caſtian ſea, the ſea cf Calle, 
and the Dead (ex ; the other mor conlidera- 
ble lakes are thiſe of Loman at Cen-. of 
Conflance, of Ladga and Oze;a in 1 
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and many in the ther parts of the world; 
ſome both mit ard rece:ve rivers, other 

only emi: them, others only receive, uw” 
others reither receive nor emit them, bu 

are formed eit er by the natural fettig! 
rain water en ome ge valley or in troughs 
or pits md on ;vrpole to pre eve the rain 
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count of the Ache, were demons, or evil 
ſpirits, who under the form of beautiful Wo- 
nen devoured ch.'dren; they are by ſome 
'aid to have eyes that they could take out 
d put in at their plerſare, and appear 
beautiful and tempting, or deiormed and 
piteous. g 


water, r the overflowin?s of iome parti-TLW MINA (S) a thin plate cf metal, ſlate or 


cular rivers, as ot the Nile, &c, which is 


board. 


frequent in the [ndres, and other hot and dry FT LA'MINATE (V. to cover ith plates, as 


countries 
LAMA S. an crder of prieſts among the 
weftern Tartars, that are held in great e 


the tops of churches with ſheets of lead, 
ſlates, &c. or falſe money with thin plates 
ot ſilver, gold, &c. 


ſteem, the grard lama or high prieſt bemg |LAMINATICGN (S.) a hammering, cutting 


held the ſecond perſon in the kingdom, anc 


Or 15 Wing toe es. 


next in authority to the king, who receives | LA'MMAS PAY (S.) the firſt day of Au, 


homage and authority not cnly from the 
people, but from the neighbouring kings», 
Who their enthron:ng ſend ambaſſidors t 
him to obtain his benedidtion ; the lama”; 
are extre»mly ſuperſtitious and pretend i. 
magick, 


ſuppoled to be lv called, becauſe ji merly on 
that day our auceſto s offe ed bread made of 
n-w wheat ; and anccent'y thoſe tenants that 
heid lands ef the cathedra! church of York, 
wre by tenure to bring-a lamb alive into 
the urch at hich maſs, &. 


LAMB v. to threſh or heat ſeverely ; alſo [LAMY (5. a machine tu hold oil and cotton 


an ewe ſheep's bringing forth young. 
LAM (5.) a ſhtep under a year og; among 
the Fete, it ſignified either aka «+ the 
goats, or the young of a ſheep, eithe of 
which their Jaw requied for the patchal 2 
crifice, provides it did not ſuck ; the ſerip- 
tures repreſent the Mei zh by a amy, 1 
his mecknet> and innocency, and St. Jobn 
calls im the Ln of Cad. 
LAMBDUI'DES or LAMBDOI DAL SU. 
TURE (8) the hindermoſt ſcam of the 
full. 
LA'MBITIVES (S.) medicines prepared 10 45 
to be licked off the end of a Lquorice-ftick, 
ſometimes called lohocks, eclegma's or linc 
tus s. 
LA'MBKIY Sa very ſmall or young lamb. 
LA'MB-:'YF S a pye or paſty made with 
the fle ſh oi a lamb; alſo a beating vor threth. 
ing- hon“. 
LA'MB-SKIN-IT (S.) a play or game at 
Cards, 
LAME (A) imperſe&in ſome limb or mem- 
ber of the body; alſo a poor, ſorry piece of 
poetry, or other written work, 
LAME (V.) to mame, hurt, or rer.der the uſe 
of the limbs impe ect. 
LAM ELLE S.) imall thin plates of bis 
for the Waking toys and curiofities, uch as 
the fins or icales of fiſh, &. 
LA'MENESS (S.) a ſett!:d hurt, weakneſs or 
impertsction in the limbs of any perſcn cr 
Crea bre. 
LAMENT V.) to bewail, hemoan, grieve 
for, er cordole with. 
LA'MENTABLE (A) that is very grievous, 
that deſerves to he mourned for cr pitied. 
LA'MENTABLENESS (S.) the wretchedacſs 
or woeſu! contition @ perſon is reduced to. 
LAMENTAYTION (S.) a greving tor, à com- 
paint Or (urrowtul mowring. 
LA'MLZE (S.) accoriing to the poetical ac- 


to burn and give light, uſed univerſally in 
hut counties ; the ancients pretend to have 
mace cem oi ions that would never go out, 
ſs lorg ++» kept from the external air; others 
hive made preprrations ſo, as they ſhall dif- 
fule the ugtit in ſuch a manner, that the fa- 
ce ut the pr fors preſent ſhall appear black, 
b'ue, red, any her colour. 
La4"MPADARY S. an cfice. ir: the eaſtern 
church, wh h-d the charge of ſeeing to the 
lght ng n the lamps in- the churches, and 
h's bufineſls Wes alſo to beai a taper before 
s emperor, the empreſs, and the pat, ia ch. 
LAM ADIAS (S.) a meteor, blazing ſtar, 
or comet, reſenibling the burning of a lamp. 
LANMPAS, LA'MPERS or LA'MPERAS (S.) 
in Farriery, 8 a 4iſtaſe or irflamination in 
the ro"! of a hyte's mouth behind the nip- 
pers of the upper jaw, which is cured by a 
burning lanip, or hot iron. 

LAMPA'SSE (S) in Heraldry, is ſometimes 
called iargues, hat is, with the tongue of 
a beatt hangirg out ot his mouth, being 
differently colcured frum his body, as red, 
blue, &c. 

LAMPE TTIANS (S.) a ſect fo called from 
their head or ſounder Lympetius, who held 
the opinions of the Arians, and affirmed it 
was againſt the liberty of the ſons of God 


4 


that of obecience. 

LA4POONN (S.) a merry ridicule, or ſmart 

ſatyr upon a perſon or thing. 

LAMPOO'N (V.) to ridicule, atyrize, Ibel, 

make game of, expoſe, contemn, 

LA'MPRAY er LA'MPREY (S.) a fort cf 
et, by ſome ed a water ſnake. 

LAPRO/PHORL (S.) a name given to the 
new converts in the eaſtern church for the 
ſ.ven days aſter their bapti m, during which 
time they wore a White garment, 

LA\NARY S.) a ware houſe, figrc-houſe, or 


| loft, 


to be teſtiained by any vows whatever, even 


' 
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loft, for the keeping, ſorting, and regulating 

wool for the market. ; 

LLA NDEBAR (S.) in Ca- diganſbire, South. 
Wales, a poor ſea port town, governed by 
a port reeve and fteward ; has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Tusſday ; diitant trom Lon- 
don 145 computed and 17 . meaſured miles 

LA'NCASHIRE (S.) is a marivime c unty, 
bounded on the ſouth by the river M., ey 
by Derbyſhire on the eaſt, To tre, Wei 
moreland, and Cumb:cr/ nd on the north, and 
the Ir þ ſex on the weſt z from Bratbey 
northward to Halwwd ſouthward, 57 miles, 
and from Denton in the eaſt, to Fromby in 
the weſt, 41 miles, ard in circumference 
170 miles; in which compaſs there are com- 
puted 40, co heoyles, 240,000 inhabitzn's, 
6 hundreds, 27 market towns, aud bo pa 
riſhes; the air is fine and ſharp, and very 
wholeſome, which occations many of its 
inhabitants to live to a great a2yge, and free 
from diftemp-rs, ex:epting very near the lea- 
ſhore, where the people are not ſo healthy ; 
the ſoil is gzneral'y frui- ful, and particu'arly 
for paſturage, for here are bied the largeſt 
oxen in the whole Kingdom ; in the level 
parts great quantities of wheat and barley 
grow, and tho*, as in moſt other places, the 
hilly parts are generally ſtony an“ barren, yet 
the bottoms or vales produce excellent oats ; 
the moſſes which are poachy, moiſt and un 
wholeſome ſpots, whoſe ſurface being pared 
off produce a fat rt of ſhort, grafly ub. 
ſtance, mixed with earth, which makes ex- 
ccll-nt tue!, wh-ch is come a* with very lit 
tle trouble and expence ; other parts bear 
very good hemp, of which the Mancheſter 
manuſaQure is made; and under ground, 
to reward the toil and induſtry of its ha 
bitants, are found many coal pits, and ſtore 
quarries 5 it is well ſtored with waters, 
wh ch are called, 1.-rivers, wh ch preduce 
plenty of excellent fin; and, 2. meers, 
lakes, or great ponds, ſome of which are 
very large, particulirly F:inander meer, which 
is about 18 miles in circumference ; it is a 
county palatins, and has erjoyed ercat pri- 
Vileges ever fince king Edward III. who 
made it ſo in favour ot his ſon called Fob» 
of Gaunt, duke of Lanrafter ; this country is 
repreſented in parliament by 14 members. 

LA'NCASTER (S.) the county-town of Lan- 
caſhire, ſituate near the mouth of the rives 
Lone or Lune, over which it has a large 
bridge; the part and caſtle, which were fer- 
meriy good, are both now gone to decay, 
and as the trade is ſmall, fo the people ae 
few ; it is a ftown-corporate, governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, and kailiffs, and returns 
two: members to parliament ; is Market 4s 
weexly on Saturday; diſtant from Londen 
137 compu'ed, and 243 meaſured miles 

LANCE (S.) « fort of pke or javelin, uſed 

by the ancient warriors beiote ihe invention 

oi guns. 
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LANCE (V.) to cut open, to flaſh or ſcariſy 
a wound or tumour, to let out the purulent 
matter that is bred therein, L 

LA*NCET (S.) a ſmall ſharp inſtrument uſed 
by Srge:ns to let perſons blood, eut open 
tumours, and tber purpoſes. 

LANCH or L\UNCH (v.) to put or thruſt 
out, principally ſpoken of putting a ſh'p out 
of the dock or place where ſhe was built; 
alſo to ſperd m:ney extravagantly to carry 
a cau'e, &c. alſe to ſpeak much either for 
or againſt a perſon or thing. 

LAND S.) the firm ground, whether roads 
for carriages, or meadows, corn- fields, 
woods, &c, and ſometimes means only a 
place or nation inhabited, though it be in- 
tet ſj erſed with rivers, &c. and is the 0; po- 
ſi'e to the fea or water, . 

LAND V.) to put perſons or goods aſliore 
out of a boat or ſhip from off he water; and 
in a figurative Serſe, means the eſcaping 
from, or being gut ot cifficulties, denge s, &c. 

LLANDAFF (|S) in Glamrganſhrre Southe 
Is als, ſeated on the river Taff ;; it is a city 
as berg a biſhop's ſee, though it is but of 
ſrall extent and without a market; the 
ca'hed:al is grown very old and ordinary, 
though fomerly much tamed, and reported, 
to be the firſt place ot relig.ous worthip in 
the Ch:iftian way in this i)ird; it is 2 
port town, and has a very 004 harbour 
opening into the S-wern fea bout fur miles 
below the t wn, which occafions a tolerable 
trade; diftin! from Lenden 123 computed, 
ard 147 meaſured miles, 

LA'ND FALL S.) in the Samen Language, is 
to diicover or Mm» ke the land. 

LA'NDGRAVE S.) the German name for a 
court or earl that has the government of a 
province, country, or large tract of land. 

LANDGRA'VIATE (S.) the office, juriſdice 
tian, or authority of a landgrave. 

LLA'NDI.QOUAW.Y (S. in Caermartbenſhire, 
nut h- n, on the river Toxvy, ove: which 
there is fine br dge, is a very good town, 
and has two markets weekly, viz, on Tueſ- 
day and Saturday ; ciftamt from London 144 
coa · pu cd, and 192 meaſured miles. 

LA'ND-LADY (S.) the miſtreſs of a tavern, 
ale hou'e, &c. a'fo a woman that is the 
owner ot land r houſes, and lets it or them 
to be occup.ed by others for a rent agreed 
upon. 

LA/\NDLOCKED A) to be ſhut in by the 
land, fo that no ſtorm can ſt and or drive a 
ſhip from her anchors. 

LAND LORD (S) the maſter of an inn, ta- 
vern, ale bh u'e, &c. cr the owner of lands 
or houſes, winch he lets out to be uſed by 
others, for 2 certain rent, fine, &c, 

LA'ND-MARK (S.) a mark or token ſet or 
put at theends or boundaries of peoples lanes 
or grounds, to know hb] far they extend, 
and to ſeparate them irom ail others ;-5ifo a 

Kezyle, beacon, &c. jet vp on the tea mere, 

i 4 to 
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to Fgniſy to ſhips at ſea when they are ap- 
proaching near to the ſhore or land, 

LA'/NDRESS (S.) a woman whoſe particular 
trade, employ, or bufineſs it is to waſh 
other people's linen. ; 

LA'NDRY SS.) an office or place peculiarly 
adapted to, or appointed for, the waſhing of 
linen, uſual in all great houſes, and accom- 
modated with lines, ſtoves, &c, for that 
purpoſe. 

LA'NDSCAPE or LA/NDSKIP (S.) a pifture 
wherein the repreſentation of fields, trees, 
cattie, buildings, &c. is made, 

LANE (S.) a long, narrow paſſage or ſtreet, 
walled or built on both fides ; alſo a large 
number of ſoldiers drawn up in two ranks, 
for ſome great perſon to walk through, &c. 

LLA'NELLY or LANE'THLY (S.) in Caer- 
marthenſhire, Soutb-Wales, a pretty good 
town, built on a creek of the ſea ; its prin- 

| cipal trade is ſea coal; it has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from Londen 
168 computed, and 214 meaſured miles. 

LLA'NGADOCK (S.) in Caermartbenftire, 
Soutb-Wales, is but an ordinary town, but 
has a good market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 140 computed, and 170 
meaſured miles. 

LA'NGPORT {S.) in Somer ſetſbire, fituated 
on the banks of the river Parr, which is 
navigarble for barges to and from Briflol, 
which occafions a good trade, and makes it 
much frequented ; it has a good market 
weekly on Saturday; diftant from London 
1c9 computed, and 130 meaſured miles. 

LA'NGREL (S.) a looſe ſhot which goes in 
with a ſhackle, to be ſhortened when it is 
put into the piece, and to fly out at length 
when it is diſcharged with a half bullet of 
lead or iron at each end, uſed at fea to cut 
the enemy's maſt and rigging. 

LANGUAGE (S.) a particular ſet of ſounds, or 
manner of ſpeech, uſed by any nation or peo- 
ple to expreſs their ſentiments ; which is 
exceedingly various, for the connection be- 
tween certain words, and the things defigned 
to be expreſſed by therm are perſectiy arbitra- 
ry, and may be, and are changed at different 
places, at different times, and by different 
per ons; for which reaſon all living language. 
are continually floating, and variable by the 
mix'ure of foreigners, by the occurrences that 
happen, and the alterations that ate made 
ia perſons, places and things, by the various 
circumſtinces that continually ariſe and al 
ter; but it is beyond all diſpute, that the 
firſt language, whatever it was, was inſpired 
into Adam by God, and that God afterwards 
communicated his will by words, ard not 
by imruition 3; and alſo after the flood in- 
ſired the builders of Babel with different 
lang, which neceffar ly compelled them 
to de ſiſt from their ' attempt for want of un- 
de / ſtanding one another; the general notion 
1s, tat the Hebrew lang a, e was that ſpoke 
ty Alan; but others deny it, and ſay that 
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the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabick, are only 
dialects of the original, which has for many 
ages been loſt and unknown, and ſupport 
their arguments againſt the Hebrew, by re- 
preſenting it as very dry barren, and de- 
ſeQive ; for which reaſon, not having expreſ- 
fions to vary the phraſe, the ſame periods 
are continually returning : On the other 
hand, the rabbins ſay, it is ſo pure and 
chaſte, that it has no proper names for the 
parts of generation, nor for thoſe by which 
the excrements are diſcharged ; the Arabick 
is ſo copious, that it has a thouſand different 
words for a ſword, five hundred for a lien, 
and two hundred for a ſerpent, 

LA"NGUID (A.) weak, faint, pale, dying. 

LA*'NGUIDNESS (S.) weakneſs, faintneſs, 
paleneſs, 

LA'/NGUISH (V.) to decay, decline, grow 
weak, fa'nt, pale, 

LA*'NGUISHING (S.) decaying, growing 
weak or faint, &c. 

LA'/NGUOR (S.) feebleneſs, ſpiritleſſneſs, de- 
caying. 

LLANHERN S.) in Caermarthenſhire, South- 
Wales, a (mall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from Lenden 161 
computed, and 194 meaſured miles, 

LLANIMDO'VERY (S.) in Caermartbenſpire, 
South-Wales, a fine bailiwick and corporate- 
town, that has two great markets weekly, 
viz, on Wedneſday ard Saturday; diſtant 
from London 137 computed, and 182 mea- 
ſured miles, 

8 (A.) ſtraight, ſlim, ſlender, limber, or 
ecbie, 

LANKNESS (S.) thinneſs, ſtraightneſs, lim- 
berneſs, 

LA'NNIERS (S.) ſmall ropes which are reeved 
in the dead.mens-eyes of all the ſhrouds 
and chains, to ſlacken or ſet the ſhrouds 
tight; alſo thoſe that ſet the ſtays of the 
maſts tight ; alſo that rope that faſtens the 
ſtopper of the halliards. 

LLA'NROST (S.) in Denbighfbire, North- 
Wales, a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diflant from London 
161 computed, and 198 meaſured miles, 

LANSQUE'NET (S.) a German foot. ſoldier ; 


alſo the game at cards, commonly called 

lamb. ſkin it. 

LA'NTHERN or LA'NTERN (S.) a machine 
made in divers forms, and of divers mate- 
rials, for the ſetting a light in, and pre- 
ſerving it from being blown or put out by 
the wind, rain, &c, and fo carrying it from 
place to place to give light in the night-time 
to travellers, &c. 0 

LA'NTERNISTS (S.) the name of the mem- 

bers of an academy of learned men in France, 

ſet up at Thowlouſe in the following manner; 
fi: ſt privately ſome counſellors of the parlia- 
ment of this town, with other gentlemen of 
ſeveral diſtinctions, pre jecting to form a ſo- 
ciety for mutual improvement, appointed a 


fe 
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ſet day for meeting at each other's habita- 

tions; and to prevent interruption, they 

choſe to meet in the evening after the hour 

of common viſits was over ; and to render it 
ſtill more private, they took no flambeau to 
light them, but only a (mall pocket-lantern, 
which they carried themſelves ; by this means 
it was kept ſecret a confiderable time; but 
at length being diſcovered, and the defign | 
known, it was ſo highly approved of, that 
it was formed into a company, and the ſo 

ciety took the name of Lanternifts ; and to 
perpetuate their original, took for their de- 

vice a ſtar with this legend, lucerea in nocte, 
and ſettled a prize to be given annually to 
thoſe who made the beſt rhiming copy of 
verſes in commendation of the king to be 
publiſhed by the ſociety, which is a very fine 
medal, ftruck with a ſtar and the legend on 
one fide, Apollo playing upon the harp on 
the reverſe, fitting upon the top of Parze/- 

ſes, with this motto, Apollini Toloſano, 

LLANTRISSEND (S.) in Glamorganſhire, 
South. Wales, an ancient borough town, go- 
verned by a port-reeve ; it has an ordinary 
market weekly on Friday ; diſtant from Lon- 
den 127 computed, and 149 meaſured miles. 

LLANVTLLING (S.) in Montgomeryſpire, 
Nortb- Wale, is, for this part of the coun- 
try, eſteemed a good town, having a confi- 
derable market weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant 
from London 132 computed, and 156 mea- 
ſured miles. 

LLA'NYDLOS(S.) in Montgomeryſbire, North - 
Male, a mean town on the Severn, whoſe 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
London 131 computed, and 158 meaſured 

miles, 

LAP (S.) the feat that is made by a perſon's. 
fitting with his or her thighs cloſe together, 
and in which women lay their young children 
while they dreſs or undreſs them, 

LAP (V.) to lick up water or other liquor by 
the tongue like a dog, 

LA'P-DOG (S.) a favourite dog which many 
women play with, and fondle very much, 
LA'PIDARY (S.)) one that poliſhes, cuts, or 
makes precious ſtones fit for rings, neck 

laces, &c. 

LAPIDE/SCENT A.) that is of the nature, 
or has the property of turning things into 
ſtove. 

LA/PIS INFERNALIS S.) a cauſtick ſtone 

prepared various ways, ſometimes of flrong 
ſoap- lees evaporated to a drineſs, and the, 
remainder kept in a glaſs well ſtoppcd from 
air; ſometimes of vitriol and tartar, calcined 
fal armoniack, and quick lime boiled in wa- 
ter to a ſtrong lixivium, and then ſtrained 
and evaporated till dry, 

LA'PIS LAZULI (S.) a mineral ſtone of a 
blue colour, ſtudded with ſpecks or ſtars of 
gold, which if good will teſiſt fire and ſmoak. 
and if put into the fire will come out with 


LAP-OVER (v.) to told or lay cloth, &c, 


LAR 

over or beyond the edge or boundary of any 

thing. 

LA'PPET (S.) the long part of a garment 
that hangs from the head to the waiſt, or 
from the waiſt downwards, as of a coat or 
waiſtcoat in men, and of head-cloaths in 
women. f 

LAPSE (S.) a flip, fall, miſtake, or omiſſion 3 
and in Law, is when a patron neglects pre- 
ſenting a clerk to a benefice for the (pace of 
ſix months, at the end of which tine the 
biſhop or ordinary has a right of preſen- 
tation, 

LAPSE: (V.) to flip, ſlide, fall, miſtake, or 
omit ſomething that ought to have been done. 

LA/PSIDED (A.) when a perſon or thing 
yields or bends more to one fide, than to 
another, 

LA'P- WING (S.) a ſmall bird prohibited the 
Ju as unclean, about the higneſs of a 
thruſh, whoſe beak is long, thin, black and 
a little hooked, its legs ſhort and grey, upon 
its headis a tuft of feathers of various colours, 
which it raiſes or lowers at its pleaſure, its 
neck and ſtomach are ſomewhat reddiſh, its 
wings and tail black with white ſtreaks ; it 
is very beautiful, does not fing, but makes a 
hoarſe noiſe, that is heard at a diftance ; its 
wings do not terminate in a point like thoſe © 
of other birds, but are round, by means 
whereof they are but of a flow motion ; they 
open and clap their wings very often, from 
whence they take their name, 

LA'RA or LARA*NDA (S., a nyrph upon 
whom, according to the heathen tucology, 
Mercury begot the Lars. 

LA'RBOARD (S., the Sea Phraſe for the left- 
hand fide of a ſhip or boat, when a perſon 
ſtands with his face towards the ſtern, 

Larbrard Watch, one half a ſhip's crew 
under the command and direction of the chief 
mate, who keep watch or look after the 
ſhip alternately with the ſtarboard watch, 

LAR/CENY (S.) in Law, is a private or 
fraudulent theft of perſonal goods or chat. 
tels in the owner's abſence, and is ſome- 
times called grand, ſometimes petit. 

Grand Larceny, is when the things ftolen, 
though ſeverally, exceeed the value of 12 
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pence. 
Petit Larceny, is when the value of the 
things ſtole is under 12 pence. 
LARD (V.) in Cokery; to mix or interſperſe. 
one ſort of fleſh into or with another, as 
hares with fat bacon, &c, 
LARD (S.) the fat of a hog's belly, thoroughly 
clarified, and run into bladders to cut out 
into ſlces to fry with, 
LA'RDER (S.) a pantry, cloſet, or other 
place to put or keep meat or other vic- 
tuals in. 
LA'RES (S.) among the 0% Heatbest, were 
certain inſerior ſorts of divinities that preſided* 


now lfte; 


over 


AS 

over, or had the care and protection of par 

ticular houſes, ways, roads, &c, 

LARGE (A.) big, great, much, many, ex- 
tenfive, 

LARGE (S.) in Miet, is the note, mark, 
or character that expreſſes the longeſt time 
that is play d, and is ſeldom uſed but for tlie. 
cloſe note upon an organ. 

LARGE (V.) when a ſhip goes neither by 
nor before a wird, but quattering as it were 
be twixt both, 

LA'/RGENESS (S.) bigneſe, greatneſs, exten 

five: ess. 


'LA'NGESS (S.) a preſent, gift, or donation 


LAK GO (5.) a Mufical Term, importing that 
the move nent, thuugh flow, is ore degree 
quicker than grave, ar d two than ad:gio. 

LARE (S. the name of a fine ſmall bird both 
for eating and ſinging. . 

LARMIER (S.) in Arcbitecture, 2 flat, (ma)! 
member placed on the cornice below the cy- 
matium and ovalo, whoſe uſe 1s to cauſe the 
water to p.cjeR, drop, or fall at a diſtance 
from the wail. 

LA'RV A S.) the ghoſts or ſpirits of wicked 
men, which after their death, the ancicnts 
imagined wandered about and tormented the 
wicked, and ſometimes trighted govd men 

LA'RYNX S.) in Anatcmy, is the upper- part 
or head uf he trachea lying below the roct 
of the tongue. aud before the pharynx ; it 
is one of the organs of reſpiration,. and the 
principal ini un ent of the voice, its body is 
almoſt wholly cart lagindus, and its figure is 
Circular, 

LASCIVIOUS A.) luſtfal, given to venery, 
wanton and indecent in words and behaviour. 


LASCYVIOUSNESS (S.) wantonneſs, luſt. 


* 
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fulneſs, vencry , undecert talk or tehaviour. 

LASH S.) a iiripe or blow with a Whip; alſo 
the whip-co:d ſaſtened to the thong of a h p. 

LASH (V.) to heat, ripe, or cut with a 
whip, rope, of with rods 5 allo to tie or 
m ke a thing faſt with 4 rope. 

LA'SHER5 S.)] with the Samen, are thoſe 
ropes which tie, or bind faſt together, the 
tackles and breechings of the great ordnauce 
when they «re baled within board, 

LA/SHING S.) ſ»met:mes means whipping 
or beating a perion, &c, with a rod or whip, 
and ſometimes the faſtening or tying a box, 
trunk &c. down, fo that the rolling of a 
ſhip at ſca hl not break or other wife d. 
mage it, 

LASK (8) a violent looſeneſs, or immoderate 
flux of the belly. 


LA'SKETS or LA!TCHES (s.) ſmall lines 


wh ch are ſewn into whe honnets and drap- 
ler like lo ps, wherewith the bonnet is laced 
to the l-wife, &c. 

LA“ KING (5., failing neither by nor before 


a wind, Hut as it were quarterly, 


LASS (S.) 2 maid, a young or unmarried wo- 


man, 
LA'S3ITUNZ (S.) a wearincſs or heavineſs of 


LAT 


the limbs and ſpirits, occafioned by a ſlop- 
page of the animal ſpirits in the nerves and 
muſcles, 

LAST (S. an inſtrument that (h-emakers 
uſe t make their ſhoves upon 3 alſo a mea- 
ſure or quantity of ſeveral ſorts of gods. 

ASTA, the hindermoſt or lateſt p+rſon, 

LAST (V.) to continue, remain, endure, or 

7 abide ; alſo to fit or put a ſhoe unon the in- 
ſtrument, calied a /aft, as the ſhoemakeis do. 

* A'STINGNESS (S.) the prope ty v+ ftrength 
or duration in goods, along term or time of 
a tenure, &c, 

LATCH S.) a common light faſtening to 
doors that eafily lift up or open by the ad- 
7 of turning a handle, or pulling up 
a itri*g, 

LATCH V.) to faſten a door by an inſtru- 
ment called a /atch, 

LATTCHES (S.) in a C/o, are thoſe parts 
that wind up and unlock the pats, 

LATE A.) the time of the day or night far 
gone or ſpent; alſo any thing that was done 
a little while ago, 

LA'TELY (Part.) a ſmall time ago, the time 
a little wh.le paſt. 

LA'TENT (A.) hid, concealed, lurking about 
unperceived, 

LA'TERAL A.) fdeways, thit comes in 
not direfly, but as it were at a diſtance ; 
in Alg; bra, thoſe ate called lateral equations 
that have but one root. 

LATH or LATHE (S.) a thin piece of ſlit- 
w..o0d, nailed to the walls and joiſts of an 
houſe, that they miy be plaiſtered to make 
the ciclings and walls even; alſo the hoop 
or bend of a bow ; alſo a turner's inſtru- 
ment; aſſo a divifion of a county containing 
three or more hundreds, 

LA'THER (S.) the h-ad, foam, or froth made 
upon water by diſſolving ſoap in it, and ſtir- 
ring it briſkly, 

LA'THER (V.) to make a head, foam or froth 
upon water, by beating up, and ciffolving 
ſoap in it, 

LA'TIN (S.) the language anciently ſpoke by 
the Romans, which in Europe is the common 
language of all the learned, but eſteemed n 
dead language becauſe not univerſally ſpoke, 
at the mother tongue of ar y nation or people. 

LA'TINISM S.) a phraſe, ſ-ecch, or writing 
after the idiom or peculiar manner of the 
Laim \peech or language. 

LA'TINIST (S.) a perſon well-ſkilled in the 
Litin Language, 

LA'TINIZE V.) to imitate the cuſtom or 
manner of the Latin, in expreffing words 
with endings or terminations, like them, as 

_ inſtead of Mr. Jab ſea, Mr. Jr ſon us, Oe. 

LA TITU DE S.) the breadth or width, room, 
compa!s, liberty, or ſp:ce of a place; and in 
Aliroromy, it means the diſtance between the 
equator and either pole, which according to 
the ſituation of the place is called nor'h and 
ſouth ; the {up going continually in the * 

t.% 


LAU 

tick line itſelf can never have any latitude ; 

the other planets ſometimes deviate as far as 

nine degrees, but the fixed ſtats may have 
any degree even to 90; in Ceograpby, the 
diſtance of the equator from the vertex, ze 

nith, or poiat of heaven right over the head 
of the beholder, or over any point upon the 
earth. is called the /atirude of that place j or 
it is an arch of the meridiap contained be- 
tween the equator and the place, numbered 
on the meridian both ways, and accordingly 
it is called north or ſouth, and agrees with the 
elevation of the pole above the horizon; in 

Planiſpheres and artificial Globes, there are 

abundance of les drawn parallel to the 

equator, up towards the poles, which are 
called circles of /:titude, 

LATITUDINA'RIANS (S.) perſons that take 
too free a liberty in ſpeaking and acting in 
relation to religious matters. 

LA'TTEN (S.) broad, thin plates of iron tin- 
ned over. 

LA'TTER (A.) ins Compariſon, or Recital. of 
ſomething ſpoken of betore, means that 
perſon or thing laſt ſpcken of, 

LA'TTER-MATH (S.) in Farming, is the 
gra(s that grows, or is mown aſter the firſt 
mowing of a field. 

LA'TTICE (S.) ſmall, thin ſticks or laths 
nailed croſs or over one another checkerwiſle, 
to give heht and air, ard prevent others 
coming in the way ; before the invention of 
glaſs, uſed tor windows, and ſtill in very hot 
countries ; but with Us, now is generally 
an enſigu of an alchouſe, which to make it 
the more conſpicuous, is commonly painted 
of various colours, and thoſe who have not 
a real wooden one up at their door, cauſe 
checkers or ſquares like them to be painted 
on their window ſhutters, walls, or ſide- 
poſts of the door, &c, 

LA'TUS RECTUM (S.) a term uſed by the 
Conick Hriters, for à right line drawn thro? 
the vertex of the ſection, parallel to the baſe 
of the triangular ſection of the cone, and 
with mit. 

LA'TUS TRANSVERSUM (S.) in the Hy- 
fer bola, it is a right line intercepted between 
the vertices of the two oppoſite ſections, or 
that part of the common axis which is be- 
tween the vertices of the upper and lower 
cone; in an Elipfis ; it is called the tranſ- 
verſe axis or longeſt diameter. 

LAVA'TION (S,) a waſhing or cleanſing any 
perſon or thing, eſpecially metals, from the 
filth that hangs about them, or is dug up 
with them. 

LA'VATORY (S.) a place where gold is got 
by waſhing in the -In. 

LAUD ($.) praiſe, commendation, or ſpeak- 
ing we l of. 

LAU/DABLE (A.) that deſerves praiſe, com- 

m-erdation, cr to be ſpoke well of; in Ser- 

gery, that matter or pus that naturally atiſcs 
in a wound without any bad ſymptoms, is 


EL ALL 


LAU'DA NUM (S.) a preparation of opium, 


uſed by the phyſicians in abundance of caſes 
with good ſucceſs, eſpecially to compoſe 
, thoſe perſons to reſt, that the violerce of 
their diſtemper will not permit to ſleep. 
LAUDS S.) the ſecond part of the R:man bre- 
viary, ſaid or ſung now after matins; but 
heretofore they ended the office at night; 
it conſiſted of palms, hymns, &c. 
LAVE V.) to walh or cleanſe ; alſo to ſcoop 
or throw water out of a boat, &c. with the 
Painters, it is to clean, touch up, and a- 
mend an old defign or p ctute. 
LA/VENDER S.) atragrant herb, uſed upon 
many occafions, eſpecially by women to 
ſtrew among their linen, when dried, to 
make it 4mell ſweet ; alſo a perſon, when 
he is laid, or lives in eaſe, plenty. &c, is 
ſaid to lie, or live in lavender. 
LA'VENHAM or LA*'NHAM S. in S, 
an indifferent large town, ſlanding upon a 
branch ot the river Breton or Bret, (rom 
which it aſcends up a hill of a gravely foil, 
on the top whereof is a ſpacious market- place 
incompaſſed with nine ſtreets or diviſions, in 
a clear ard wholiome air, which being kept 
very clean, makes it very pleaſant ; the 
common market for proviſions is weekly on 
Tueſday, but there is alſo a ſort of a market 
for wool on Thurſday ; formerly it was noted 
for making blue cloths, and was divided into 
three guilds or compan es, each of which had 
their hall ; but theſe companies have been 
long gut of uſe, and the ſtapling trade is now 
carried on by making ſerges, ſhalloons, ſays, 
ſtuffs, and ſpinning fine yarn for London; the 
town 15 governed by fix capital burgeſſes, or 
headboroughs, who chuſe inferior officers, 
hear and regulate the complaints of the poor, 
preſcrve good orders in the town, and hoid 
the office for life; it is diſtant from Londox 
52 compute1, and 62 meaſured miles, 
LA'VER (S.) a bowl, baſon, or other large 
veſſel to waſh in; and more particularly fa- 
mus for thoſe borne by four cherubirs in 
Solomon's temple, ſtanding upon pedetials 
mounted upon brazen wheels urniſhed with 
handles to draw or convey them from one 
place to another; they were compoſed of a 
baſon, which received the water from ano- 
ther ſquare veſſel above it thro* cocks ; the 
whole work was of braſs, and the ſquare 
veſſel was adorned with the heads of a hon, 
an ox, and a cherubim ; each laver con- 
tained 30 baths, their number was 10, five 
on the right ſide, and five on the left of the 
temple, between the altar of the burnt- of- 
fcrings, and the ſteps which led to the porch 
of the temple. 
LAVE'RNA (S.) among the ancient Heatbeng, 
was the godddeſs or protectr x of thieves, 
LAUGH (V.) to rejoice or expreſs our ſatiſ- 
faction by laughing. 
| LAU/GHING or LAU'GHTZR (s.) that act 
by which we express the pleaſute we receive 
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LAU 


either by ſeeing, hearing, or feeling ſome- 
thing very agreeable or comically ſurprizing 
to us, 

LA'VINGTON (S.) in Wiltfhire, which tho” 
but an indifferent town, hath two good 
markets weekly, wiz. on Monday and 
Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 73 com- 
puted, and 87 meaſured miles. 

LA'VISH (V.) to ſpend or ſquander away 
money, time, &c. in a wanton and irregu- 
hr manner. 

LA'VISH A. waſteful, extravagant, wan- 
ton, prodigal, fooliſh, expenſive, &c. 

LA'VISHNESS (S.) extravagance, profaſe- 
neſs, walt fulneſs. a 

LAUNCE'/STON- (S.) in Cornwall, fituate on 
the top of a hill, is an ancient borough- 
town, firſt made free by Richard earl of 
Poifters and Cornwall, brother to king Henry 
III. who granted the burgeſſes power to 
chuſe their own bailiffs, and ere a guild or 
fraternity of merchants to hold of him and 
his heirs ; theſe privileges were often confirm- 
ed aſterwards, and other liberties added; for 
anno 1555, Q. Mary incorporated it a- new, 
and granted the chief magiſtrate ſhould be 


called mayor, who with the ſree burgeſſes}- 


elect two members to fit in parliament ; an- 
ciently the market was kept on Sunday, and 
by K. F-bn, for a fine of five marks, was 
altered to Thurſday, and fince to Saturday, 
as it till remains ; it is the uſual place for 


the afſizes, and the county goal is kept here, | 


and the elections for knights of the ſhire are 
made here ; it is diſtant from London 175 
computed, and 209 meaſured miles. 
LAUNCH v.) to put, thruſt, or throw out, 
as to bring, put, or ſhove a ſhip, boat, &c. 
out of the dack from the ſhore or key, &c. 
ſometimes it means to ſtop, ceaſe, or leave off, 
as when on board a ſhip-yard is hoiſted 


hizh enough, they ſay launch bor, that is | 


raiſe or pull it no higher; fo in Pumping, if 
the pump ſucks, they cry launch b:e, that is, 
leave AF. 

LAU'NDERS /S.) trenches or troughs cut in 
ft5ors of a mine, or laid ſo as to catch the 
waiter, and thereby prevent its falling down 
upon the ſoles of the lower drifts. 

LAUREAT (S.] among Us, is an officer be- 
longing to the jewel. ctfice, whoſe buſineſs is 
to compoſe poems or congratulatory ſongs 
to be ſung on the king's birth-day, or other 
publick occaſions, |; 

LAU/REATED (A) crowned or honoured 
which laurel, as a token of victory or ſuc- 
ceſs ; from which the Reman generals uſed 
to ſend their letters, that contained an ac- 
count of the victory, to the ſenate wrapped 
up in lavrel, 

LAUREA'TION S.) a term for the ſtudents 
taking up the degree of maſter of arts in 
the uciverfities of Scotland, 

LAUREL (S.) the tree ſo called; alſo there. 
ward of the poets to render them famous ſor 


LAY 


their fine performances; of old it was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter and Apollo, becauſe lightening 
does not blaſt it, as it does other trees; and 
H. eroglypbically, it ſignifies honour, conqueſt, 
triumph, favour, and preſervation, 

LAW (S.) thoſe rules and regulations, made by 
any people or nation, for the more effeQual 
carrying on their trade and government, the 
power of making which is veſted in different 
hands in different countries ; in Divinity, it 
means thoſe rites or ceremonies appointed 
the Jews by Moſes, which we, as Chriftians, 

are no ways obligated to perform cr obſerve, 

The Law of Nature, is that which is ſuit- 
ed and agreeable to the rational and ſocial 
nature of man. 

The Law of Nations, are thoſe that regard 
embaſſies, ſtrangers, trade, arms, &c. 

Law of Merchants, are thoſe uſages and 
cuſtoms peculiar to them, which is alſo called 
the law of the fSlaple, 

Law of Mark or Mart, is what properly 
relates to merchants who make repriſals upon 
the ſhips of thoſe countries, who have done 
them damage either by ſeizure or otherwiſe, 
for which they can get no redreſs, 

Law Day, one in which the law courts 
are open, and in which cauſes are tried. 

LA*WFUL (A) honeſt, juſt, fair; alſo ac- 
cording to the laws of the land where a per- 
ſon lives. 

LA'WLESS (A.) an irregular, diſorderly per- 
ſon or action, one that acts contrary to the 
ſettled rules of decency and ceconomy, 

LA'WLESSNESS (S.) irregularity, diſorderli- 
neſs, actions contrary to good government; 
alſo the ſtate or condition of one that has 
put himſelf, or is thrown out of the protec- 
tion of the law. | 

LAWN (S.) a plain between two woods or 
within a park, an unploughed piece of 
ground where deer are hunted ; alſo a ſuper- 
fine ſort of linen cloth. 

LA'WYER (S.) one who ſtudies the laws of 
any country, in order to practiſe the plead. 
ing or executing orders for reward, and 
upon the account of other people, 

LAX (A.) looſe, flack, unfirm, unſettled, un- 
confined. 

LAXA'TION (S.) flackening, looſening, ea- 
fing, gentle opening, &c, 

LA'XATIVES (S.) medicines that are of a 
looſening nature, or opening quality, 

LAX/ITY or LA'XATIVENESS (S.) looſe- 
reſs, openneſs, freedom, unconfinedne's. 

LAY (S.) a ſong or poem, confiſting of ſhort 
and mournſul ſtrains ; alſo a bed of mortar, 
or courſe to put bricks in. 

LAY (V.) to put, leave, or fix in a place; 
in Gardening, to bow or bend down the 
branches of a tree, and cover them ſo as to 
take root; alſo to ſtake, engage or hazard 
a ſum of money upon the good or ill ſucceſs 
of a certain event or affair. 


LAY-BRO'THER (s.) among the Popiſs, is 
ah 
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an ignorant illiterate perſon, who does the 
mean offices in a convent or religious houſe, 
but is not permitted to take orders or make 
vows, goes not into the choir, and wears a 
different habit from the monks. _ 

LAY'ER (S.) among the Gardeners, is a ſprout 
or flip taken from a plant, tree, &c, to be 
laid in the ground, and covered lightly with 
fine mould, ſo that it may take root, and 
produce its kind ; alſo a place in a Tetired 
part of a river, ſea, &c. commonly called a 
creek, where young oyſters are laid to grow. 

LAY'MAN (s.) one who is employed in the 
common affairs of life, and is no ways con 
cerned in affairs of the pricfiboed ; among 
Painters, it is a woc den ſtatue ſo jointed, as 
to be ſet in a poſture for them to clothe, and 
draw drapery by. 

LAY'-STALL (S.) a common dunghill, or 
place to throw the ſoil, rubbiſh, &c. taken 
out of the ſtreets, &c, 

LAZ AR (S.) a ſcabby, or leprous perſon, one 
filled with ſores or ulcers, 

LAZARE'TTO (S.) an hoſpital, or houſe for 
lepers, or perſons afflicted with (cabs, ſores, 
&e 


LA'ZINESS (S.) a flothful, heavy, ſluggiſh 
diſpoſition of mind, idleneſs, or indiſpofition 
for work, 

LA'ZY (A.) unwilling to work, flothful, idle, 
ſlug iſh, 

LEACH (S.) a fort of worm uſed by the apo 
thecaries to ſuck the blood out of perſons 
feet, arms, &c, upon many occaſions, 

LEACH (V.) a term in Carving, ſignitying to 
cut up a fowl, a brawn, &c. 

LEA'CHER or LE'/TCHER (S.) a laſcivious 
or luſtful perſon, one ſtrongly inclined to the 
act of whoredom. 

LEA/CHEROUS or LE'TCHEROUS (A.) 
luſtful, defireus of whoring. 

LEA/CHERY or LE'TCHERY (S.) the act 
of whoring, an inordinate defire after copu- 
lation. 

LEACH-T ROUGH (S.) among the Salr- 
Miners, are veſſels in which the ſalt is ſet to 
drain. 

LEAD (S.) a coarſe, heavy, impure metal, 
ſofter ard eafier fuſed than any other; when 
purified, called by the chymiſts Saturn ; in 
the analyſis whereof comes out a little mer- 
cury, ſome ſulphur, and a great deal of bi- 
tuminous earth; allo an inſtrument the ſai- 
lors uſe to ſound or fathom the depth of a 
ſea or river with, which confiſts of a weight, 
ſhot, &c. faſtened to a line, which being 
daubed with tallow, and let down, part of 
the ſand, gravel, &c. of the bottom ſticking 
to it, both ſhews the depth, and what ſort 
of ſoil it is. 

LEAD (v.) to conduct, to ſhew the path or 
way a perſon ſhou!d walk or go; alſo to 
head or encourage, 

LEA'/DEN (A.) any thing made of lead. as 
cifterns, water pipes, &c. alſo a dull, hea- 
vy, unapp:chenkve perſon, 
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LEA'DER (S.( a head, captain, guide, &. 
LEAF (S.) in Gardening, is the thin part of 
trees, plants, flowers, &c. growing to per- 
ſection commonly in the ſpring, and falling 
off in autumn, excepting in fome caſes, 
where the leaves remain all the year round; 
alſo a fingle part of a book, commonly wrote 
or printed on both fides. a 
LEAGUE (S.) in meaſure is three miles, 
which in various countries is cf various 
lengths; alſo an agreement entered into by 
princes or others to defend one another a- 
gainſt the injuries that may be offe ed them, 
LEAK or LEEK (S.) a plant ſo called, in taſte 
very much like an onion ; al'o a defe& or 
oozing hole, whereby the water gets into a 
ſhip, or the liquor drops out of a caſk. 

LEAK (V.) to be defective, ſo as to let the 
liquor contained in a veſſel out, or to let 
the water into a ſhip, &c. that ſhould not 
come in. 

LEA'KAGE (S.) an allowance for the waſte 
that actually is or may be ſuppoſed to be 
made in liquid commodities, 

LEA'KY (A.) defeQive, that has holes or flits 
that hinder a veſſel from performing its li- 
quor duty. 

LEAN (A.) that has but little fleſh, poor, not 
fat or bulky. 

LEAN (V.) to reſt or incline upon, to ſtay, 
depend, ſtop, or rely upon. 

LEA/NING-STOCK (S.) any: thing that a 
perſon leans or reſts upon in that poſture, 

LEA'NNESS (S.) poorneſs of fleſh, the want 
of mellowneſs or fat being intermixed. 

LEAP (V.) to jump, or throw the whole body 
together, and holding the two feet cloſe, 

LEAP (S.) the ſpace of ground a perſon can 
throw his whole body at once. 

LEARN (V.) to acquire knowledge in an art, 
ſcience, buſineſs, trade, &c, alſo to teach or 
inſtruct another. 

LEARNER S.) a ſcholar, pupil, ſtudent, or 
beginner in an art, trade, ſcience, &c. 

LEARNING (S.) education or inſtruction in 
languages, arts, ſciences, &c. 

LEASE (S.) a Law term for the demiſe of 
lands, tenements, &c. which, when the 
terms are wrote, is called an indenture or 
leaſe, otherwiſe a leaſe parol-. 

LEASE (V.) to let a houſe, field, or garden 
tor a term of years upon certain conditions, 

LEAEH (S.) in Huntrrg, is three creatu- es of 
a fort or kind, as 3 hares, 3 hounds, &c. 

Leah Laws, particular obe vations and 
reſtrictions to be made and uſed in hunt- 


ing. 

LEA'SING (S.) gleaning or picking vp the 
corn that is ſcattered atter reaping ; allo an 
old word for lyirg, or ſpesking falle things. 

LEA'/SSEE or LES:EE {(S.) the perſon to 
whom a leaſe is made or granted. 

LEA*'SSOR or L. SSOR S. the proprietor 
of the lar ds or tenements that makro, gives, 


or grants leaſes to another. 
f LCASURE 
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'LEA'SURE or LEI'SURE (S.) vacant time, | 


convenient opportunity, or receſs from bu- 
ſineſs. 5 

LEAST A.) the ſmalleſt. 

LEATHER (S.) the ſkin or hide of a beaſt 
tanned, or otherwiſe dreſſed and fitted for 
various purpoſes. | 

LEAVE (S.) liberty, permiffion, licence, au- 

- thority, or conſent to do or forbear any 
thing. | 

LEAVE (V.) to go away or depart from, to 
forſake, 

To give Leave, to allow, permit, licence, 
or authorize, 

LEA'VEN (S.) ſomething that will make 
dough or paſte ſwell or riſe, and that will 
alſo reliſh it to make it fit for bread. 

LEA'VER (S.) any thing proper to liſt up a 
heavy weight, ſupported upon a fulcrum or 
prop nearer to one end than the other, to 
make the force or purchaſe the greater. 

LE'CHLABE (S.) a ſmall town, ſtanding on 
the confines of Berkſhire and Oxford ſpire, the 
river Leche runs through it, and «empties it- 
ſelf into the Thames 3 here abundance of 
barges are employed to carry butter, cheeſe 
&c, to Lenden; the market is weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London 60 computed, 
and 74 meaſured miles. 

LE'CTURE /S.) a reading, Tpeech, or ſermon 
upon any ſubject, to explain the principles 
of an art, &c. in Divinity, it is a ſermon 
in the morning or evering out of the uſua 
courſe ; and ſometimes it means a finding of 
fault with, chiding, or ſcolding at. 

LE'CTURER (S.) one appointed to read pub. 
lickly in ſchools, univerfities, &c, upon arts 
and ſciencies; and when applied to Clergy- 
men, means thoſe who preach conſtantly in 
an afternoon, or accidentally, ſuch ſermons 
as are preached in a morning early, or out 
of the uſual time in an evening. 

LE'DGER or LEV/DGER (S.) the great bock 


for accompts, in which every part of trade 


being collected under proper heads, it may 
be ſeen at one view, what any perſon owes, 
or has owing, what quantity of any perticu- 
lar commodity is remaining unſold, and what 
the profit or loſs by any branch of trade is ; 
this book is commonly of large, ſtrong pa 
per, that the clerk or writer may have room 
to write fully in one line, the contents of the 
entry, and to make columns for the wares, 
c. when it is opened, the right and left- 
hand pages are numbered both alike, as 3, 3, 
4, 4, &c. on the left hand fide is wrote the 
charge or debtor part of the accompt, and 
on the right-hand fide the diſcharge or credit 
part. | 

LE'DGES (S.) in Shtip- building, are thoſe ſmall 
pieces of timber which come thwart the ſhip 
from the waſt trees to the roof trees, to 
bear up thy nettings, gratings, &c. In Com- 
mon, it fignifies any ſmall protuberance to 
nail a ſhelf or any other convenience to, 


LEE (S.) in Seamens Language, has many fg- 
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nifications, but commonly means that part 
of the ſea or river, that is oppoſite to the 
wind, as the ee preis that upon which the 
wind blows ; yet to be under the , of the 
ſhore, is to be cloſe under the weather ſhore, 
that is; from whence the wind c mes, ſo a. le 
the be/m, is to put the heim to the v tide of 
the ſhip ; ſo they ſay, ro ame by be bens to 
bring a ſhip ſo that all her (ai!* may hie a- 
gainſt the maſts and ſhrouds flat, and the 
wind to come right on her bro d fide 

To came off by th: Lee, in common Teil, is 
to ſuftain ß, damige, or loſs. 

LEEUS (S.) ick the V Riding of Y rifpire, 
is a large, wealthy, and popvious town cor- 
porate, ſtanding n the north bk cf the 
river Aire, with large uburbs en he ſouh 
ſide, and bh joined by a ſtately, large, and 
very ſtrong ſtone-hridge, ſo lirge nd fo 
wide, that formerly the cloth market was 
kept on it; but upon the increaſe cf bufneſs 
it is now removed to the h gh. ſtreet, called 
Bridgaie fircet, ea ly in the morning, which 
is a prodigy of its kind; for upon ringing 
a bell, in a few minutes vaſt quantities of 
cloths are laid out for ſale, and in about two 
hours time the hell tines again, and the mar- 

* ket js cleared of all the cloth immediately, 
and then the people of other trades begin 
their traffick : Whoſe laſt charter granted hy 
king Charles II. Anno 1661, ordered the go- 
vernment to be in a mayor, 12 der men, 
and 24 aſſiſtants ; it hath two markets week- 
ly, viz. on Tueſday and Saturday, both of 
which are well furniſhed with prov:fons and 
large quantities of woollen cloths, wh ch ate 
made here, and in the neighbouring villa- 
ges; in this town are two large churches, 
and ſeveral meeting houſes, publick ſ:hools, 
hoſpitais, and ge tlemens ſeits, &c. diſtant 
from Leden 134 computed, and 82 mea- 
ſured miles, 

LEF/FANGE (S.) is a rope which is reevs4 
into the cringles of the courſes, when they 
would hale in the bottom of the ail to lace 
on the bonnet, and is uſeful in a ſtrong gale 
to take in the (ail. 

LEEK S.) in Staffordfire, the metropolis cf 
the moor lands, a town of note for excellent 
ale; the buildings are handſome, and che 
market is confiderable, weekly, on Wedrels 
day; diſtant from Londga 116 computed, 
and 37 meaſured miles, 

LEFR (V.) to look lily, wiſhſully, and as it 
were by ſtealth 

LEES (S.) the dregs or ſettlings of wine, ftror.g 
beer, & 

LEET (S a law day cr court, from whence 

| thoſe-courts held by the lords of manors for 

the uit, ſervice, and other particularitics 
thereof, are called cowrt- lets; they are courts 
of record, and have power to enquire into all 
offences under high trexfon, bu? cannot pu- 
niſh many, but muſt ce:tify the matter to 


* 


the juſtices of aſlize, 
1 LEETCH 
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LEETCH (S.) among the Sailors, is the out- 
fide or ſkirt of the ſail from the earing to the 
clew; the middle betwixt which is eſpecial- 
ly to be called the eech. 

Leeteb Lines, ſmall lines faſtened to the 
leetch of the top-ſails, to hale in the leetch 
of the ſail, that the other parts may come 
in the readier and eafier, for which purpoſe 
they are reeved into a block at the yard, 
cloſe by the top- ſail ties. 

LEETS S.) are meetings appointed for the 
nomination or election of officers, _ 

LEE'WARD SHIP (S.) among the Sar/ors, is 
one that does not keep up to the wind, 

LEE'/WARD TIDE (S.) when the wind and 
tide go bo'h ore way. 

LEE'WARD WAY (S.) an allowance made 
by navigators for a ſhip's deviating from 
that point, which ſhe ſecms to go to by the 
compaſs. | 

LE'FT-HAND (S.) that hand which moſt 
perſons uſe the leaſt, eſpecially in writing, 
the o eration with tha hand being as it 
were performed backwards; from whence, 
any perſon doing a thing aukwardly, is ſaid 
to perform it left - bandedly, Cc. 

LEG S.) that limb or member of the body 
upon which a perſon or creature walks, and 
is frequently applied to the props or ſupports 
of tables, ſtools, &c. in a Ship, thoſe ſmall 
ropes that are put through the bolt ropes cf 
the main and fore-ſail in the leetch ot the 
ſail near a foot in length, and being ſpl ced 
into themſelves, have a little eye, whereinto 
the martnets are made with two hitches, 
and the end ſealed to the ſtanding part of 
the martnets, theſe are called le of the 
martne's ; in 7rigmmetry, any two fides 
of a right-anz!ed triangle, the third being 
conſidered as the baſe, are called the ig. 
of the triangle. 

LE'GACY S.) ary giſt or donation made to a 
perſon by the will ard teftament of another. 

LE'GAL (A.) according or agreeable to the 
cuſtoms or laws of any country ; and in D: 
_ means the covenants of the Je 

aw, 

LEGA'LITY or LE'GALNESS (S.) lawful 
neſs, juſtifiableneſs, regularity, or according 

, to the rules of law. 

LE'GATARY or LEGATEE' (S.) the perſon 
to Wh m any thing is leſt by the will of a 
perſon deceaſed. ; 

LE'GATE (S.) in General, ſignifies any meſ 

ſenger or ambaſſador ſent by a prince, ſtate, 

&. but commonly is reſtrained to an am 

baſſador lent by the pove to any prince or 


ſtate, and where they are admitted, are e- 


ſteemed equal in dignity to the extraordina- 
ry ambaffador of any other prince. 
LEGA'TION or LEGATESH IU (S.) the of- 
fice, duty, buſineſs, or authority of a legate. 
LE'GEND (<.) was originally a book uſed in 
the, old Remiſb churches, containing the leſ- 
- ſons that were to be read in the holy office ; 
for which reaſon, the lives of ſaints were 
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thus called, becauſe chapters or portions out 
of them were appointed to be read to the 
people at mor ning prayer; there is one book 
upon this ſubject, called, The Golden Legend, 
which was uſed with abundance of applauſe, 
from the 14th century to the th; but a- 
bout the ume of the reformation began to 
be laid aſide upon account of the great num- 
ber of ab urdities and ridiculous falſhoods 
contained in it; from. whence any idle tale 
or romantick ſtory, is called a legend ; alſo 
the motto or ſentence about the edges or 
rim of coins, medals, &c. which are com- 
monly in the Latin tongue, are called egen. 
LE GENDARY (A.) fabulous, ridiculous, tri- 
fling, monſtrous or abſurd, 
EGERDEMALTN S. fl-:ght of hand, or 
the art of juggling or ſhewing tricks. 
LEGIBILITY or LEGIBLENESS S.) plain- 
neſs, viſibleneſs, or eaſineſs to be read, 
LE'GIBLE (A.) plain and eaſy to be read. 
LEGION (S.) a body of ſoldiers among the 
Romans, of 5 or 6cco foot, and 4 or 5:0 
horſe ; in Romulus's time, it was but 3oco 
men ; in the conſuls time 4000, and-2 or 
3co horſepen, which afterwards became as 
above, 5 or 6, they containing 10 co- 
horts, which was ſometimes 5 and ſometimes 
600 men; thoſe /egrons that were compoſed 
of the R-man citizens, made a diſtin body 
by th:mſelves, and thoſe of the allles formed 
another body of infantry and cavahy, which 
they called extraordinary ; the /egronme were 
divided into Velites, Haſtati, Principes, and 
Triaru; the Velites were light or ſwift ſoot- 
men, armed with a long ſword, a lance of 
three foot long, with a little round buckler, 
called Parma Tripedalis ; they covered their 
heads with a cap, called Galea, made of a 
leather, or the ſkin of ſome animal ; they 
were picked out from among the reſt, on 
pu · poſe to follow the cavalryin all exped ions 
and dangerous enterprizes z they were firſt 
put in uie at the ſecond Punic war; the 
Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii, carried a long 
buckler or ſhield four foot long, and two 
broad; they wore a long two-edged ſword, 
ſharp-pointed, a brazen heimet and creſt, a 
ſort of boots that defended the fore- part of 
their legs ; they carried two darts, called Ve- 


ruta, the one bieger, the other leſſer. The 


horſe carried a javelin, a ſword, a back or 
breaſt-piece, a helmet and a ſhield ; the en- 
ſi:zns were ſome called Imaginiferi, b-crufe 
they carried the prince's picture; others A- 
quiliferi, becauſe they carried an eagle on the 
top of a pike ; otheis carried a hand, as a 
token of concord; others'a dragon with a 
fiiver head, and the ret of taffut» ; the La. 
ba / um, ot imverial Randard, Which-was only 
borne when the emperor himſelf was in the 
camp, Ws of a purple cotour ſet round with 
a deep gold ſringe, and embellithed with pre- 
cious ſtones ; the archers on Horſeback car - 
ried a bow, and a quiver with arrows; the 
ofticers 
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efficers which among us are called cornets, 
carried an eagle at the end of a lance, and 
had the ſkin of a lion, bear, or ſome other: 
favage beaſt covering their head. piece; the 
enfigns of foot had the ſame ; Foſepbu ſays, 
they carried a long (word on the right fide, 
and a ſhort one on the left fide, 

LEGI'SLATIVE (A.) endowed with the zu- 
thority to make, alter, or amend the laws 
of x nation or commonwealth. 

LEGISL TOR (S.) a law-giver, or law 
maker | 

LEGISLA'TURE (S.) the perſons empowered 
to mak aboliſh, alter, or amend the laws 
of a kingdom or people. 

LEGITIMACY or LEGI'TIMATENESS (S.) 
truth, lawfulneſs, righteouſneſs, juſtneſs, the 
bein? horn in wedlock. | 

LEGY TIMATE (A. lawful, rightful, the 
true, regular, genuine matter, perſon or 
thing. ; 

LEGITIMATE V.) to declare, authorize, 
or make a perſon or thing legal, or to be 
ent ed t the benefit of the laws, 

LEGITIMA'TION (S. a making a child or 
perſon capable of inheriting by law, that 
which other wiſe he could not. 

LEGU'MEN (s all thoſe ſpecies of plants 
called pulſe, which are all that grow in pods, 
a: hea's, peaſe, &c. and all thoſe that have 
butte fl Ike flowers. a 

LECGCUMdNOUS (A.) of a pulſy nature or 
kind, (omething belonging or relating to 

vie, 

LEICESTER S.) the chief town. in Leicefler- 

ſpire, was anciently a large and populous 

city, ſaid to have been firſt built by king 

Lear, 840 years before Chriſt 3 its preſent 

fituation is on the river Scar ; the principal 

employ of the people here, and in the 
reighbouring towns, is ſtocking- weaving 
it was formerly a biſhop's ſee, but now be- 
longs to the biſhop of Lincoln ; it is a bo 

rough and corporation town, governed by a 

mayor, recorder, 24 aldermen, 48 com. 

mor. council-men, and 2 chamberlains ; it 
is plentifully ſurniſned with proviſions, hav- 
ing 3 maikets weekly, viz. o Wedneſday, 

Friday and Saturday z. it was walled in for. 

me'ly, but in the civil wars the walls were 

in a great meaſure demoliſhed, and have not 
fince been repaired ; but there are ſeveral 
gates yet tanding ; the caſtle is . far diſ- 
mantled, as to be unfit for warlke defence, 

yet it is uſed to hold the aſſizes in twice a 

year ; it is divided nto five pariſhes, each 

of which has a church ; :t ſerds two mem- 

bers to parlia ment; diftant from Longon 78 

computed, and 99 caſured miles. 

LEI CESTERSHIRE (S.) is 3n inl:nd county, 
bounded on che north with Nortinghampbhue, 
eaſt with L:incolnſpire and Rutlavdſßbire, ſouth 
with Northamptonſhire, nd weſt with War 
wwickſhire z it isa ch:mpaizn country, abounc- 


-» 
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ſupplied with excellent pit- coals particu- 
| larly in the north part of this * oe 
cattle are bred on the hills, which are but 
thinly inhabited; the air is gentle, mild, and 
temperate; it is nearly elliptical in form, 
and is about 3o miles broad, 24 long, and 
98 in circumference ; it is divided into 6 
hundreds, in which are 12 market-towns, 
192 pariſhes, 18,702 houſes, and 112,212 in. 
habitants ; it ſend 4 members to parliament, 

LEIGH (S.) in Lancoſvire, a town of ſmall 
note; diſtant from Lenden 145 computed, 
and 184 meaſured miles, 

LE'GHTON or LEI'GHTON BUZZARD 
(S.) in Bedfordſhire, a pretty large town, 
that has a good market weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from Londen 33 computed, and 39 
meaſured miles, 

LE'MINGTON or LY'MINGTON (s.) in 
Hampſhire, is a {mall but populous ſea. port 
town, ſtanding upon an hill oppoſite to the 
Jie of Wight, in the narrow part of the 
ſtreight called the Need/es ; here is made ex. 
cellent ſalt, which ſupplies, in a great mea- 
ſure, the ſouthern parts of England; it is a 
borough-town, governed by a mayor, al- 
dermen, and burgeſſes, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament z its market is weekly on 
Saturday; here is a good port and key, with 
officers to manage the cuſtoms ; here are 
many ſhip- builders, eſpecially for the mer- 
chants ſervice ; diſtant from Londen 72 com- 
puted, and 85 meaſured miles, 

LE'MMA (S.) an affumption taken, or ſome- 
thing drawn from a propofition formerly 
proved, and made uſe of occafionally in 
other propofitions that may be any thing fi- 
milar, in order to render their demonſtra- 
tions eaſſer than otherwiſe they would be. 

LEMONA'DE (S.) a pleaſant, cooling liquor 
made in hot countries, or hot weather, of 
water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons. 

LE'MSTER or LEO'MINSTER (S.) in Here- 

fordfpire, is handſomely built, and well in- 
habited ; the church is large and beautiful; 
this town is noted for the beſt wheat, bread, 
ard wool in England ; the river Lugg runs 
through it, over which are ſeveral bridges; 
it ſends two members to parliament ; it is a 
great thorough-fare between London and 
Wales ; it is a borough-town, governed by 
a bailiff, juſtices of the peace, and 12 capi- 
tal burgeſſes; diſtant from Lond:n 104 com- 
puted, and 136 meaſured miles. 

LEND (V.) to aſſiſt another perſon with a 

ſum of money, a tool, book, &c. to uſe for 

a time, and then to be returned back to the 

OWNer again. 

LENGTH s.) the meaſure or extent of a 

thing or place from one end to the 

other; and in Mathematichs, is the firſt de- 
gree of the dimention of bodies, 

!.E'NGTHEN (V.) to make longer either in 

meaſure or duration. 


ing with corn, but ſpare of wo, eſpecially 
in the ſouth and caſt parts, which are fully 


LE'NHAM (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town, whoſe 
market 
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LET. 


market is weekly on Tueſday z diſtant from 
Londen, 40 computed, and —— — 
ſoften a , 
er 
NITIVE (K) of a ſoft, afluging a 
8 —— pain or paſ- 


fion. 
LE!NITY (S,) mildnefs of diſpoſition, gentle- 
neſs, — mee kneſs. 
LENS (S.) in Opricts, 
of the ſun paſſing 
we pd yo elſe diſperſes them farther 


in imitation of Chriſt's faſting in the wilder. 
neſs; the Greek church obſerved this faſt for 
ſeven weeks before Exafter, but on Saturdays 
and Sundays did not faſt, but only the 


ſince the Reformation, d ri 
rouſly enjoined or praQtiſed, and at this time 
is almoſt wholly laid ande, but ſtill conti - 
nued in popiſh countries with great ſeverities. 
LE/NTEN (A.) ſomething belonging or rela 
LIND OT. (A.) freckly, or full of 
ſmall yellowiſh ſpots. 
LE'NTIL (s.) a fort of eatable pulſe ; the 
ſcripture repreſents Eſas to ſell his birth 
right to his brother Faced for a meſs of len- 
til. broth or pottage. | 


ge 
LEO'PARD or LI'BBARD ($.) a wild, fierce 


and cruel animal, the ſkin whereof is ſpotted 
with diverſity of colours j it has ſmall white 
eyes, wide jaws, ſharp teeth, round cars, a 
rge tail, five claws upon his ſour feet, and 
but four upon his hind feet ; it is ſaid to be 
engendered either of a male panther, and a 
lioneſs, or u lion and a ſhe panther. 
LE'PER (8.) a atflied with a diſeaſe 
called the leproſy z by the Ji Law, they 
were the converſation of mankind, 
which baniſhed them into the country and 
uninhabited: places; even their kings were 
ſhut out of their palaces, and from fociety; 
deprived of their government, 
if this diſeaſe laid hold of them, as was U- 
mia or Aria, king of Fudab, When a 


1} aa 


LES 
temple, took two pure birds, made 
a wiſp with a branch of cedar and another 
of tied together with a ſcarlet rib- 
band or fillet made of wool ; an earthen 
veſſel was filled with water, and one of the 
birds faſtened alive to the wiſp ; the leper 
who was cured, killed the other bird, and 
let the blocd run into the veſſel filled with 
water ; after this the prieſt took the wiſp, 
with the live bird, dipped both into the wa- 
ter tinged with the blood, and ſprinkled the 
leper with it, then the live bird was let looſe, 
and the perſon admitted into common 
ſociety again. - 

LE'PROSY (s.) a contagious ſkin diſeaſe, 
ſomewhat like the itch, which was very 
frequent among the Fews and other eaſtern 
people, but not ſo common in colder coun- 
tries, 

LE'PROUS (A.) ſcurfy or ſcabbed, troubled 
with the leproſy. 

LEPTO'LOGY (s.) a rhetorical deſcription of 
minute or trifling things or matters, 

LE ROI LE VEU'T, or, It i the hing*s plea 
ſure ; by theſe words the royal aſſent is ſig 
nified by the clerk ot the parliament to pub- 
lick bills 5 and to privant bills by See fair 
come 11 der, or, let it be as the party 
defires z when the king refuſes to paſs a 
bill preſeated to him by his. parliament, the 
clerk ſays, Le roy 1advifers, that is, the 

LE'SKARD (.) in Corntvall, a town finely 
ſcated on an hill, and ſurrounded with woods 
and commons, which ſeed abundance of 

„ . famous for a caſtle, and a great 
market weekly on Saturday, whoſe chief 
commodities are leathern wares, ſuch as 
boots, ſhoes, &c. with which it ſerves the 
neighbouring countries; this town was in- 
corporated the 6th of Fly, 1580, by queen 
Elizabeth, who appointed a mayor and bur- 
geſſes, c. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, who are elected by nine capital bur- 
geſſes, of whom one is always mayor, and 
the fiſteen aſſiſtants, with other freemen ; it 
is a large populous town, whoſe houſes are 
handſomely built, and ſtreets well paved, 
and has a very large church; it is one of 
the five ſtanniary or coinage towns for the 
blocks of ting diſtant from London 130 
computed, and 230 meaſured miles. 

LESS or LE'SSER (A.] a degree of compari. 
ſon between things of different fizes or de- 
grees, and means that one perſon or thing is 
not ſo great in bulk, Nature, or dignity, as 
another ; in 4fronomy or Geograpby, thoſe 
Circles that divide the globe into two une- 
qual parts, are called fr circles, as the 
polar circles, the tropicks, c. 

* ($.) the perſon to whom a leaſe is 

rant 


LE/SSON (S.) ſomething to be learnt, ſtudied, 


leper was cuted, ht: a at the city gate, 
and the prieſt examined whether he was 
perſoftly healed or not 3 after this be went 


ſpoke, played, ſung, &c. by one that is 
ſcholar to another. * 
Gs LE'SS OR 


LBBSOR (8. the perſon who gieeoor grants 


LET 


a leaſe to another, 

LEST (Pt.) for fear of, or by way of pre- 
vention, ſomething h given or done chat 
another may not do it. 

LE'STOFF,' LEO STOFF, or LE'STOCK 8.) 
in Saffoll, s little narrow town, which ſtands 
fo near the ſex, that it ſeems to hang over 
it ; it has a market weekly on Wedneſday ; 
the chief buſineſs of the inhabitants of this 
town is fiſhing for cod in the north ſea, and 
at home for herrings, mackrel, and ſprats\; 
diſtant from London 94 computed, 'and 113 
meaſured miles. 


LESTWT THIEL (S.) in Cornwill, wer arg | 


nally built upon a hill, where an old-caftle 
ſtill remains ; but it is now fituate ina vale ; 
-it was formerly a pl.ice of good trade, but now 
much decayed, by reaſon of the river Fowey's 
being fo filled up with ſand, as to become un- 
navigable z anciently it was the county town, 
- and the dukes of Cornwall had their reſidence | 
here; and it is yet'a' market and borough- 
town, wherethe county-courtis uſually kept, 


and the knights of the ſhire are here choſen, | 
s and meaſures | 


and alſo the- county weight 
ate kept here, and the lord warden of the 
\Ntannaries hath his couurt; priſon, and office | 
of coinage ; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, who ate choſen by the ſeven burgedſcs| 
- and their 15 aſſiſtants; diſtant from Londen | 
188 computed, and 240 meaſured miles. 
LETHA'RGICK. (A.) Neepy, or intlined to, 
or afflicted with a diſeaſe called a lethargy. 
LE'THARGY (S.) 2 diſtemper that cauſes 
Neepineſs, drowfineſs, or heavineſs, attended 
with a fever, and a ſort of ſtupidity or ſenſe - 


lefſneſs. ob | 

LE'THE (S.) a river the poets have placed in 
hell, whoſe water being drank, cauſed the 
drinker to forget whatever he formerly had 
done. 


LETT (V.) to hinder, ſtop, prevent, or dil. | 


appoint ; alſo to grant or affign the uſe of 
any thing to another for money, a8 4 houſe, 
a horle, Sec. | 


LETTER (S.) a mark or character of which 1 


the ſeveral alphabets of langusges are made 
up; alſo an epiſtle or fo much writing as is 

+ ordinarily contained in a ſheet of paper upon 
any bufineſs or ſubjeR, and ſent by one 
friend or correſpondent to another; in Trade, 
when' one merchant draws bills upog an- 
other and writes him word about it, it is 
called a letter of advice ; when a merchant or 


banker writes to his correſpondent to defire} 


him to furniſh a certain perſon with money, 
to a ſum limited, it is called a lerter of cre- 
dit; when one perſon authorizes another to 


tranſact bufineſs for him under hie hand, it] 


is called a ſerter of attorney ; when the king 
grants any particular privilege to à particular 
perſon, it is called a /etrer patent; likewiſe 
where one king's ſubjects are authorized to 


LEV 


prince, under the privy-ſeal, theſe licences 
are calſed -letters of matt ; and when 2 
broken trade ſman gets the fangs of all or 
the principal part of his credi to an in- 
ſtrument drawn up to ws fn pay his 

| debts, it is called a letter of 

LE'TTERED (A.) marked with Phe on the 
back like a book ; alfo 2 a learned 

„ or a great (cholar, 

LE'TTER- FOUNDER (A.] a peilen that caſty 
or makes letters or types for the; printers, 

LE/TTICE/(S.) a pleaſant fallad herb. 

LEVA'NT-: S.) any country to the eaſtward 

of us alſo a term among Gamefters for 

thoſe that throw ot all upen the table, 
without having any money of their own to 

pay it they loſe. . 

LEVANTENE (A.) tomething belonging to 
the eaſtern D alſo a, inhabitant of 
thoſe countries. 

LEVA'TORY:. : ($.) A gore # inſtrument 
— raiſe the full when ſunk by a blow 

LEVEE! (S/) the time of a pricce's or great 
man's riſing; or being to be ſpoke Lie 
alſo a lady's _ or dreffing-table.. 

LE'VEL (A) flat, plain, (mopth, 

Level Range, in Gunnery, in the diſtance 

— ordoance., will carry a — in 
8 or what is commonly called 


Sid 

LE/VEL 1 7 an inſtrument, uſed by builders 
to try or ſee whether their work lies truly 
flat or horizontally 3 alſo uſed to find the 
true level for conveying, water to towns, ci- 
ties, Kc. 

LE/VEL (v.) to lay flat, {mooth, or even 3 
 alfo-to aim at or d 

LE'VER or LEAVER ( 9 in that part of 
Mathematichs called the Mebagich, is one 
of the ſix powers, and differs ;aeplly in no- 
thing from a common balance. but in this, 
viz, that in the balance the cgater of mo- 

tion is in the middle or genter, and here it 
may be upon any point whatever, it being 
a pole or iron crow, &., with which great 
ſtones, cc. or other beavy weights are lificd 
up or moved forward, coi N 

LEVERET- S.)] a young hare. 

LEVERPOOLE, — "called LIR- 
POOLE (S.) in Lane ſhira, of late years is 
grown very great and populous, and by reaſon 

of the great increaſe of trade is one of the 

moſt. flouriſhing ſea · ports of Eogland, being 
much frequented by ert 19-Ireland, Tc. 
ſo that within theſe 40, years has been built 
two new churches, beſides meeting-bouſes, 
+a; fine" town houſe ſet on arches of hewn 
I —— with 2 publick exchange for mer- 
chants underneath it; the harbour is defended 
en che ſouth ide by a-cafthe, and on the 
welt fide. by a tower on the river Merſey 3 he 
duſtoms are ſo much ineteaſad, that there ig 


make repriſals upon the ſuqjocti of another | 


- -a colteftor, comptroller, and cuſtomer, be- 
e eee ee 


Ver of the world 2514, br Before Jeſus 


Want of weight in a body when” compared 


LEW 
thereof; it is a corporation, governed 
by a mayor Jo ade men; the ſrermen of 
this town are alſo free of Brifol in England, 
and Waterford and Warford in Treland ; the 
market is weekly on aturday, they fend 
two members to parliament ; diſtant from 
London 150 computed, and 183 meaſured 
miles, 4 | 
LE'VET (s.) a leffon or tune on the muſical 
. inſtrument called a trumpet. _ 
LEVIATHAN (s.) mentioned in Job ; by 
the moſt {kilful in the Hebrew language, is 
meant the crocodile, others think it to be 
the while, but all allow it to be very mon- 
_ both for fize and ſhape 3 and in Di- 
vinity, it means ſometimes the devil, and 
— fometimes hell, A 
EVIGA'TION (S.) 2 poliſhing-or making 
ſmooth z in fry it means reducing 
Hard bodies into a very fine powder, by 
15 rg ) among the Few, 
(S.) among the may mean 
All — — no bur — are 
principally inten were employed in 
no loweſt of the miniſterial offices of the 
temple, *w they were diftinguiſhed 
from the prieſts,” who being deſcended from 
Aaron wert likewiſe of the tract of Levi by 
tb, but were employed in the higher 
offices}; the Levires applied themſelves to the 
Avdy of the law} fung; and played upon in- 
firuments in the temple, and were the or- 
dinary* - to the "country, but always 
fob Sen to the priefts 3 and betauſe they 
had no portion of land allowed them as an 
| inheritance, they were ſublite@by the tythe 
of corn, ſruit, and cattle throughout Iſrael, 
out of which they ' themſelves phd tythe, or 
tze tenttr part to the priefts, Numbers xvii. 
21, 24, #4, 24; they had 48 cities with 
fields, paſtures, and gardens allotted for 
their "habitation, out of which 114 were al 


lowed” the prieſts, and of theſe, - fix were 


privilege# places, or cities of refuge; from 
whence the Romo clergy pretend to protect 
thoſe that fly to the church agz oft the civil 
magiſtrate j' among Us, now a Levite figni- 
fies any clergyman Whatever. 


the Ceviter. 


LEVYTIcus (s.) the third book in the Old 
Teſtament, fo called, becauſe it principally] 


contains the laws and regulations fela irg to 
the prieſts, the Leviter, and fatrifices ; it 
is univerſally allowed to be canonical, and 
ſuppoſed to be wrote by Moſes about the 


Chriſt 1490. 4 f 

LE'VVITY (S.) ficklenefs, unſettlednefs, irre- 
ſoluteneſt, lightneſs, changtableneſs; ard 
confiered Philoſpbica/ly, means only the 


with another that is ſpecifically heavier. 
LEVY (V.) to raiſe, collect, or gather a tax 


LIB 
one that delights-in filthy, wanton, or riot · 
dus words and actions. 

LEW/DNFSS (8) all manner of wickedneſs, 
particularly filthy talk and actions. 

LE WES (S.) in Suſſex, a fine, plesſant, well- 
built town, in and about which are abun- 
dance of noble men and zentlemens ſeats 3 
has fix pariſhes and churches; it is à bo- 
rough town, and ſends two members to 
parliament ; is not under the direction pt a 
corporation, but is governed by the gentle. 
men of the town; the ſtreets are handſome, 
and it has two large, fair ſubu be adjoining 
to it; the market is kept weekly on Satur- 
day ; diftant from Lia 40 computed, arid 
do me ſured miles. | | 

LEXICO'GRAPHER (S.) the compiler or 
writer of a dictionary, lexicon, of bock that 
explains the meaning of wordt. | 

LEXICON (S.) a dictionary, or book wherein 

the words of languages are collected in alpha- 
betical order, and the meaving explained for 
the information of the ignorant or ftrangers, 

LVABLE (A.) ſutject to do or ſuffer any 
thing, or that may be made to do, perform, 
or ſuffer ſomething. Cy | 

LVAR (S.) à perſon that ſpeaks or tells known 

-  falfities for real truths, 

LIBANUs (S.] a famous mountain frequently 
ſpoken” of in the Old Teſtament, which ſe- 

parates Syria from Palfline ; it forms a ſort 
of horſe-ſhoe in its length, beginning at three 
or four Teagues diſtance from the Med terra 
nean above Smyrna, and going from north to 
fouth towards Siden, from thence i 
from weſt to eaſt from Sidon towards Datos 
tus as far as Laodicea Scaboiſa 5 the "weſtern 
part of this chain of mountains is what is 
properly called Libanus, and is much famed 
or cedar trees ; it is computed to de higher 
than the A or Pyrenees, the top in many 
lacey ir continually covered with (now and 
he ground naturally with white thin ſlates 
very ſmooth ; it is about 800 Teagues in tir- 
cumference ; it is incipied with fe ur enclo- 
ſures of mountains which riſe gre upon an- 
other z the firſt is very fruitful in grain and 


2 0 fruits, the ſecond very barren, abounding in 
br ed 


thorns, rocks, and fl nts 7 the third, though 
higher,” enjoys a perpetual ſpring, the trees 

ing always green, and the orchards loaded 
with fruit ; the fourth is fo High, that it is un- 


inhabicable, upon account of the ex eme cold, 


and its being always covered with ſow 
tometimes the temple was lled L Hun, 
Zech. xi, 1. end So/cmin's palace was call 
the houſe of Liban, upon 92 of se 
traordinary height and whiteneſs ; the fratk- 
inceyſe-tree js called the tree of Liban. 
LIBBARD (S.) a leopard or mungrel kind of 
ye non. unn 
LIBATION (s.) the pouring of wine os other 
nquors upon the victim 5 Wel e ſacr ficed ; 
among the Ju, the meaſure was 2 "four 


| 

* L 

0 upon a perſon or people. . Tx N 
W debauched, profane, wicked, vile, 
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"jt was alſo ufed by the Greeks, Roman, Ce. 


the prieſt fiſt taſting it beſore be offered it 
to the deity he was going to ſacrifice to. 


* 


LVBEL (s.) ſometimes means a ſmall book or | 
„ but commonly means a ſpeech or | 


' py of defamation, wherein the charac- 
? of ſome perfons is aſperſed, and falſely 
8 rp cs of which they are inno- 
| . 


— ) to — deſame, reproach, 


or ſpeak il of a perſon without fl. 


LIBERAL (A.) generous, free, communica 

tive, charitable, noble, or gentleman-like, 

. from ce thoſe arts and ſciences that 

poliſh mind, ſuch as grammar, rheto- 
_ rick, muſlck, Ke. are called liberal arts. 


LIBERA'LITY or LFBERALNESS (8. 
hear — 2 


rit 
'BERTY (S.) a goddeſs or deity honoured 
2 Li) op to whom they erected a 
temple in Rene; among the Greets, ſhe was 
* called Eloutheria, ſhe was repreſented by a 
woman dreſſed in white, having a fcepter in 
© Her right-hand, and a hat in her leſt-hand, 
with a cat ſtanding by her; in . common 
| b, liberty is op * of NN any 
6 be exe: that is agreeable to a perſon's diſpoſi- 
._ tion, without the controul of another 5 but 
ina Law Senſe, it is the acting and behaving 
© within thoſe reaſonable bounds that the law 


© has appointed, and being protected therein 


magiſtrate. 

LI 'BERTINES 8.) a ſe& whoſe a. 
, Nuintin and Corin, who about 1525 main- 
;.. tained, that whatſoever is done by men is 
done by the ſpirit of God, and ſo concluded 
there was no fin, but to thoſe. who thought 
- fo; to which they added, that to live with- 
out any doubt or ſcruple, waz to return. to 
" the ſlate of innocency, and allowed their 

followers to call themſelves Catholicks or 
© Proteſtants, according to the company they 
\.. Fell in, aſſerting likewiſe, A nga died 
With the body, that *. 
und bell a phantom, . a mere ſtate 
trick, with many other monſtrous opinions, 
from whence all thoſe who live diforderly, 

lane and debavched lives are called Li. 
though they do not maintain ſuch 
ſtrange theſes; in Law it means one ſet at 
| Hberty or made fiee, that was born a ſlave 


or bondman. 

LUBERTINISM (S.] the Rate of ons ſet le. 
Sally at liberty, or releaſed from bondage; 
©* but with the Divies, ie ans Mes of 
.. thoſe who live at large, and either by their 


8 „„ * 
- 


'. inclination prompts to, 
LIBV'DINIST 6) one who purfues his ſenſual | 
inclinations, and indulges luſt or whoring. 


| 


p 


| 
| 


— 


Lie 


LIBI'DINOUS (A.)] ſenſual, lufifu), leacke- 
rous, or inclinable to women. 

LIBITI/NA ($.) an heathen goddeſs, who 
had a temple at Rome, wherein was 
whatever was neceſſary to funeral ſolemai- 
ties, which were bought or borrewed of the 
Libitinarii or undertakers, as every one had 
occaſion ; ſome called her alſo Proſerpiaa, or 
goddeſs of hell, others call her Fenc:. 

LI'BRA or the BALANCE (S.] among the 

Afſtronomert, is one of the twelve figns of the 

Zodiack, exactly oppoſite to Aries, marked 

, fo called, becauſe when the fun enters 
therein, de makes the days and nights of an 
even or equal length ; it is the houſe of Vi- 
uu, and exaltation of Saturs, airy, movea- 
ble, hot, moiſt, &c. the Afrolegers affirm that 
perſons born under this fign are of good coun- 
tenances, and pleafing manners, but for the 
moſt part the cauſe of their own death; with 
the Phyſ pound weight. 


cians, it means 2 

LIBRA'RIAN ($.) a perſon appointed to look 
after, digeſt, take care of, and arrange the 
books in a publick library. 

LVBRARY (S.) a reom or place built or ſet 
apart fer the uſe of putting a large quantity 


of books in ſeveral faculties or arts, and in 


divers languages, in regular order, either for 
the publick uſe of a college, inns of-court 
or private ftudents at large; and ſometimes 
it means the books themſelves, 
LIBRA'TION 1 02 a weighing, balancing, or 
ſwinging, and commonly means the vibrating 
Fong ACADIA 
in apparent ity 
moon's motion, be which Pig 24 to li- 
brate or ſhake about her own axis, ſometimes 
from eaſt to weſt, and ſometimes from weſt 
to eaſt 3 alſo a motion whereby the earth is 
ſo retained ia its orbit, that its aXis remains 
conſtantly parallel to the axis of the ' ing 
LICE (S.)- a, great ons, or the pl 
ber of Jouſe,. a 05 (hg gt nem- 
monly — — 2 dag 
bred by dirt, ſweat, and filth, eſpecially in 
the heads of children that are not. kept clean, 
nor often combed, 


ment duly figned and ſealed by perſons au- 
thorized. «gh inner en os as a licence for 
perſons to marry wi bein 

_ aſked in the church, which is —— 
iſſued out of the biſhop's court, &c. to ſell 
goods about the fircets, to ſell wine, &c. 
Poets and painters are faid to take /icence, 
when they deviate 8 the tri rules of 


grammar, „ &c, 

LICE'NTIATE (S.) 8 Fereigeers, is any 
perſon authoriſed to praftiſe apy art or fa- 
culty Whatever; but among Us, it is re- 
1 8 * by ap are authorized te 
practiſe phy fick college of phyſicians, 
oi * of the dioceſi. 

Ao Llerx: 


* 
» 4 


LIE 


Lich xvrious (A.) lewd, wild, 2 
diſorderly, i , unreſtrained, 
LICE/NTIOUSNESS (s.) all manner of diſ- 
orderly aQtions, irregularity or miſbehaviour. 
LICK (V.) to wet, daub, or go over, or take 
up with the tongue; alſo to ſmear, varniſh, 

int, or beautify a picture or woman's face 
ightly, to make it look young, beautiful, | 


or freſh, 

LYCKORISH or LI'QUORICE (S.) a ſhrub 
whoſe root has a faintiſh ſort of ſweetneſs, 
much uſed in diet-drinks, and other phyfical 
eompoſitions. 

LICKORISH (A.) defirous of ſweet things, 
curious and dainty in the taſte. 

LIY/CTORS (S.) twelve Roman officers that 
carried bundles of rods, in the middle of 
which was tied up an ax with its head ſtand 
ing out ; theſe officers went beſore the chie! 
magiſtrate to clear the way, and when they 
went before the generals, who were allowed 
a triumph, their bundles were wreathed 
round with laurel, of which they carried 
alſo a branch in their hands. 

LI'DBURY (S.) in Herefordfbire, a fine, well. | 
built town, chiefly inhabited by clothiers ;, 
REM _— a good market on Tueſday ; 

nt rom London computed, and 118 
meaſured miles, A ' 

LIDD ($.) in Ker, a ſmall town, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday 3; diſtant from 
_—— » and 7 5 meaſured miles. 

LIE (S.) a falfity or untruth. 

LIE (V.) to tell or ſpeak known falfities. 

To lie along, to lie proſtrate, or the whole 
bady upon the ground, &c. 

LIEGE (S.) properly Ggnifies a vaſſal who 
holds a kind of fee, that binds or obliges 
Him to be at the command of his lord; but 
it is ſeldom uſed now otherwiſe than to fig- 
nify the ſubjeAs of the king, or thoſe who 
behave themſelves quietly and dutifully in 
their ſeveral ſtations. | 

LIE'NTERICK (A.) fick of, or ſubjeft to a 


lientery. | 

LIE'NTERY (S.) a diſeaſe or looſeneſs that 
precipitates the food ſo ſuddenly through the 
Nomach and guts, that it is very little al. 
tered or digefted from what it was, when 
taken in at the mouth. | 

LIEU or IN LIEU (Part.) one perſon or thing 

in the place, ſtead, room, or exchanged 
or another, 

LIEUTE/NANCY or LIEUTE'NANTSHIP 
($.) the duty, office, command cr authority 
of a lieutenant, which is ſometimes perform- | 
ed by a fingle perſon, and ſometimes by 
many, as the lieutenancy of the city of Londen 
is a council or ſelect number of officers of 
the artillery company, who have the regula. ' 
tion and command of all matters relating to 
the militia or trained bands of the city, {| 

LIEUTE'NANT (S.) a deputy or under offi- 
cer that acta in the abſence of the ſuperior or 
eemmanding officer; ſometimes theſe are 


| 


L 
* 


| 


LIG 
both civil and military magiſtrates, as lords 
lieutenants of Ireland are vice-roys, or the 
king's immediate repreſentatives ; ſo lords 
lieutenants of counties; among the Seldiery, 
it is a name applied with an appellative to 
many offices, as lieutenant general is the ſe- 
cond general in an army, and has the com- 
mand variouſly under the general. 

Lieutenant Generol of the Ordnance, is he 
who has the charge, direction, and com- 
mand of the artillery, batteries, c. under 
the maſter general of the ordnance. 

Lieutenant Colonel of the Foot, is the fecond 
officer in a regiment, who commands in the 
colonel's abſence, and in a battle takes his 
poſt on the colonel's left hand. 

LIFE (S.) that condition of an animal or plant 

which the faculties or properties are exer- 
for a certain ſpace of time, or from the 
time of birth to its death; and ſometimes 
that time, duration, or ſpace is ſo called; 
ſometimes an hiſtorical account of the ac- 
tions of a king, prince, or private perſon is 
called the /;i/e of ſuch a perſon. 

LIFE GUARDS (S.) a particular number of 
ſoldiers that are appropriated to wait on the 
perſon of a prince wherever he goes or flays., 

LIFE'LESS (A.) without motion, ſenſation or 
life, either animal or vegetative ; alſo heavy, 
ftupid, dull, unactive. 

LIFT (V.) to raiſe or heave up. 

LIFT (S.) a moving or heaving upwards ; allo 
any affiſtance in the time of need, whether 
by lending money, explaining difficulties, &æc. 
and ſometimes actions that forwarda perſon's 
hurt or damage, by way of mockery are ſo 
called, as the wife or ſervants embexzling 
the huſband's or maſter's effeQs privately. 

LIFTER (S.) a crutch ; alſo one that goes 
into mercers or drapers ſhops under preteace 
of buying goods, and ſo conveys fome away 
privately, is called a ſhep- lifter, 


LI'FTING (s.) a raifing, moving, heaving, 


or affiſting. - 

Lifting Pieces, certain parts or pieces in 
the inward frame of a clock that at proper 
times raiſe or lift up the detents, in order to 
let the clock ſtrike. 

LIFTS (S.) in a Ship, 23 belonging to 
the yard-arms to cauſe to hang higher 
or lower, as occaſion ires, but the top- 
ſail A ſerve for ſheets to the top-gallant- 
yard; among the Shrematery, they are pieces 
of ſole-leather put upon the heels of wooden, 
or ſeveral of them one upon another if lea- 
— — — 
the upperm ing ca top- 
though it g00r 2020-00 ar-wyadd the grenad. 

LIG (V.) a Scotch term, fignifying'to he or 
tumble together, as perſons do in or upon a 
bed, 

LI'GAMENTS (S.) thoſe things that tie, 
hold, or bind thiags together, whether they 
be natural, as thoſe parts in an animal body 
that are of a white, tough, ſolid, inflexible 
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1 
body, and that incloſe or keep the junfures 
of the body together, that are without ſenſa- 
tion or viſible cavities. a 
LI GATURES (S.) with Printers, ate types or 
characters that expreſs two or more Greek or 
bother letters together ; in S.rgery, the fillets 
or bandages that broken limbs or ſtrained 
rts are bound round with, or to cauſe the 
ood upon * you to run freely, &c, 
LICHT (s.) that phanomenon whereby we 
ſee and perceive (without any other part of 
the body but the eye) the colour, ſhape, of 
proportion of bodies z it is ſometimes taken 
ſimply for the body of emitted rays from 
ſome luminary, and ſometim es for the ſen. 
ſation thereby cau ed in us; it alſ> frequent- 
. Jy means nformation or knowledge in af+ 
fais that we were before ignorant of 3 and 
- - ſometimes a torch, candle, or lamp, &c. 
LICHT (A.) is ſometimes applied to the ſpe- 
8 difference of weight between one 
body and another; and ſomet mes is a term 
of reproach to women who behave them 
ſelves immodeſtly or lewdly. 155 
+ LIGHT or ALI GHT (v.) to fall or reſt upon 
any thing, as a bird drops upon the bough of 
a tree, or a perſon gets out of a coach upon 
the ground, or from on horſeback, &c. alſo 
to carry a candle, link, &c. before a perſon 
in the night time, that he may walk or tra- 
vel with the greater eaſe and certainty. 
LVGHTEN (VI to cauſe or make the weight 
- of a carriage leſs, &c. the burden or trou- 
dle of an affair to become eaſier, &c. | 
LIGHTER (S.) a large, flat, open boat, uſed 
as a tender upon ſhips for carriage of goods 
ſmall diftances, or in ſhoal water, where 
- _ hips cannot fail. | 8 
- LYGHTNESS ($,) deficiency in weight z the 
contrary or oppoſition to darkneſs ; alfo 
wantonneſs, vanity, or whoriſh behaviour in 


women. | 
LIGHTNING (S.) ſudden flaſhes of exceed. 
ing ſubtle light or fie generated in the air, 
LIGHTS (s.) lamps, candles, flambeaux, &c. 
in Anatomy, the lungs of a creature are fo 
called ; in Painting, it is the diſpoſition of 
the ſhadowings that repreſent the falling in 
of the /igbts ; in A. cbitecture, they are the 
windows or openings in. the walls to let in 
the air and light. 
LIKE (A.) fimilar,. repreſenting or imitating 
. __ another per ſon or thing; in Mathemarich, 
like arks or arches are ſuch parts of leſſer 
eircles in a ſphere, that contain an equal 
number of degrees with the greater ones, 
and {ike figures that have equal angles, and 
the containing fides , proportional 5; fo . 
ſolids are thoſe contained under _ ſimilar 
planes that are equal in number ; in Alpe- 
4, thoſe powers that are of the ſame 
heighe, though of. different co- efficients, as 
26; 36 z- 5bb, and 766, are called fe quan- 
: vities 3 ſo any two or more ſigns that are 
- - Hegatives or afficmatives, are called 
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LIM 
gens, though the quantities are vnlike, 

LIKE V.) to defire, be pleafed with, or ap- 

ove of. 

LUKEN (V.) to ſhape or make aſter a parti- 
cular pattern or form, to reſemble or com. 
pare. 

LIKENESS (S.) a reſemblance, imitation, or 
repreſentation bf another. 

LIKELIHOOD. (S.) the appearance or proba- 
b.lity of a thing's happening or not; 

LIKELINESS S.) handſumeneſs, or worthi- 
neſs ; alſo probability. 

LULACH-TREE, vulgarly called LA'LOCK- 
TREE (S) one that become full of leaves 
early in the ſpring, and bears blue, white, 
or purple flowers, 

LILY S.] a common flower, ſometimes of 
a yellow, ard ſometimes of a white colour, 
the roots whereof are uſed in pute ſſes, to 
cau'e the f te to burſt, break, or run. 

LVLY. WHITE (S.) a mock name for a 
chimney-ſweeper, 


| LIMA'TTON (S.) the filing or rubbing of 


bones, &c. to a powder, 

LYMATURE (S.) the duſt or powder that 
comes off, or is made by the act of filing, 

LIMB (S.] in Ana/omy, is a large member or 
part of the body, as the leg, arm, &c. with 
tre Mathbematicians, it is the outermoſt bor- 
det or edge of a graduated inſtrument ; alſo 
the outermoſt border or edge of the ſun or 
moon, where the middle or diſk is hid in an 
eclipſe of either luminary; among the Fl:- 
rift, it is the edge of leaves, flowers, &c., 
and ſometimes it is a term of reproach, fig- 
nifying a ſcold or very turbulent woman. 

LIMB (V.) to pull, tear, or rend afunder by 
violence, to cut or pull off the limbs of a 
crea'ure, 

LI'MBECE (S.) a veſſel or furnace uſed in 
diſtillation, : 

LI'V'BER (A.) flagged, or grown weak, pli- 
abs, or eaſy to be bent backwards and for- 
wards, | 

LVMBERNESS (S.) the condition or quality 
of pliableneſs, ſuppleneſs, or eafineſs of 
bending backward and forward, 

LI'MBERS or LIMBER HOLES S.) in a 
Ship, ae little ſquare holes cut in the bot- 
tom of all the ground- timbers and hooks 
next to the keel, to let the water go to the 
well of the pump, through which is put the 
keel- rope, ; 

LIMBUS or LYMBO (S.) among the Roman 
Divine, means a place of purgation, where 
they maintain the patriarchs waited for the 
redemption of mankind, and where our 
Saviour ſtaid from the time of his death to 
that of his reſurreftion, and where they 
ſay the ſouls of infants that die unbaptized 
go, as not guilty. of crimes to condemn 
them to hell, and not pure enough to go to 
heaven ; alſo a priſon, or any place of con- 
finement. 


* LIME (S.) calcined lone, marble, chalk, &c. 


burnt, 


LIN 


| Gurnit in large kilns for the purpoſe of making 
Mortar to lay bricks or Rones in, in build- 
ing, to bury off the hair upon ſkins, by tan- 
ners, inner; &c, when it comes out of 
the kiln It i called unflaked lime, but when 
it is intended to be uſed, it is ſoaked or 
waſhed in water; alſo a ſort of crab or 
baſturd demons, the juice of which is ufed 
upon miny vecafions ; alſo the name of 2 
common tall tree that bears fragrant flowers. 
LIME (v.) to daub or (mear with hae or 


mortar,” | 
LI'MER (s.) . large dog with which wild 


boars are hunted. . 


LIMIT (s.) the extremity, end, or boundary 

oſ 2 place or buſineſs, 

Ly-MIT (v.) to ſet or appoint the extent, 
bounds or conditions of a place or thing. 
LIMITATION (S.) a ſetting or appointing 
the bounds,' extent, or borders of a place, 

or the conditions of an affair or bufineſs. 

LI'MITED (A)) bounded, reſtrained, or ap 

pointed what diſtance or condition muſt be 

obſerved ; ſo in Aer, a limited problem is 
ore that idmits of but one anſwer, 
LIMN (V.) to draw after the life, and paint 
ia pfoper colours, either in oil or crayons, 
LYUMNER (S.) an artiſt that draws or paints 
_ in their natural colours and propor- 
ons. 

LIMP (A.) limber, flexible, ſupple. 

LIMP (V.) to halt, hop, or go lame. 

 LUMPID (A.) pure, clear, tranſparent. 

LUMPNESS (s.) unſtiffenedneſs, flexiblenefs, 

pliantneſs, the condition of cloth, &c. that 
the arch, 'gum, &c. is out of, 

 LINAMENT (S.) a pellet or tent made of 
tow, lint, &c. to put into a wound, being 
rolled in hot ſalve or ointment, 

LINCH. PIN or LINS-PIN (S.) in Waggen: 
and other Carriages, is an iron pin that keeps 
the wheels on the axle-tree, 

LINCOLN (S.) the metropolis of Lincolnſhire, 
is a city and biſhop's ſee, very large, and 
much reſorted to, built on the fide of a noted 
hill, where the Mytbas winds about towards 
the eaſt, and being divided into three chan- 
nels, watereth the lower part of it, and 
ſometimes flows into the ſtreets in the upper 
part, which lies upon the aſcent of à hill, 
upon the top of which ſtands the eathedra} 
(which is a very fine ſtruQture) ſurrounded 
with the houſes of the prebendaries and gen- 
tlemens ſeats ; the ſteepeſt part of the aſcent 
of the hill is the beſt part of the city for 
trade and buſineſs ; the communication be- 
tween the u and lower ton is extream- 
ly troubleſome, the ſtreet being ſo very ſteep 
and ſtraight, that coaches, &c. are obliged to 
fetch a large compaſs another way; on both 
fides in the lower part the river is arched 
over, ſo that nothing is ſeen of it in the 
main fireet, but it makes a large lake on 
the weſt fide, and has a canal called the Foſs- 


, by which it has a communzeutigs With | 


LIN 


the Trent, which renders the navigation of 
that river uſeful to this city; there are 13 
churches in it; it is governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to 
pathament ; diftant from London 102 com- 
puted, and 123 meaſured miles. 

LVYNCOQLN-HIRE (s.) is bounded on the 
north with the Humber, on the eaſt with the 
German ocean, on the ſouth with the river 
Nine, and on the weſt with the rivers Dun 
and Trent, ſo that it may paſs for an iſland ; 
the length north and ſouth, from Harten, to 
Stanford, 55 miles, and the breadth eaſt and 
weſt, from Newton to Winthborp, 35 miles, 
the circumference about 180 miles; the air 
in the ſouth and caſt part is thick and foggy, 
occaſioned by the great fens, yet being gently 
diſperſed by conſtant breezes from the ſea, is 
wholeſome ; the ſoil in the north and weſt 
parts is abundantly fruitful, pleaſant, and 
rich, yielding both fine corn and good paſ- 
tures and meadows ; but the ſouth and eaſt 
parts are brackiſh, and fo barren of corn, but 
produce much greater plenty of wild fowl 
and fiſh than any other parts of the king- 
dom; it contains 30 wapentakes or hun- 
dreds, one city, 630 pariſhes, 39 market - 
towns, 40, 600 houſes, 243,600 inhabitants, 
and ſends 12 members to parliament. 

LINE (S.) a rope faſtened at both ends, upon 
which women hang their linen cloaths when 
waſhed to dry; in Writing, Printing, Cc. is 
ſo many words or letters as are put in one 
breadth of the paper; with the Freech, it is 
one twelfth part of an inch, or the 144th 
part of a foot; in Geometry, it is only a bare 
ſimple length without confidering any other 
dimenſions, and theſe are right or ſtraight, 
or curved or crooked lines; in Genealogy, it 
is the regular deſcent of a family from father 
to ſon for as many ages as they can be 
traced, and this is called the direct line ; thoſe 
that are related at a greater diſtance, as the 
children of brothers or fiſters, &c. are called 
the collateral he; in Forrification, it is ſome - 
times a trench with a parapet, and ſometimes 
a row of bags of —— gabions ſet in a lis 
to cover the men from the enemy's fire. 

LINE (V.) to clothe or cover a garment, &c. 
on the inſide. 

LVUNEAGE (S.) family, ſtock, race, pedigree, 
deſcent, &c. 

LVNEAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a line, 
or that goes, ſtands, or keeps in a line. 

LYNEAMENTS (S.) thoſe remarkable lines 
or diviſions in the face or body of a perſon, 
from whence they are judged to be beautiful 
or ugly, and by which a picture is known 
to be like or unlike to a perſon for whom it 
was defigned, 

LINEAR (A.) of or belonging to a line ; 
and in Agebra, that is called a linear pro- 
blem, that is capable of but one ſolution ; 
and geometrically, by the interſcQion of two 
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(V.) to loiter, delay, ſtay, or put 
off the doing of a thing from one time to 
another ; alſo to waſte, decay, or pine by 


degrees. 

LINGOT or FNGOT (s.) ſometimes means 
the moulds or hollow irons of various forms, 
in which'alchymiſts, refiners, founders, and 
others pour melted metal, and ſometimes 
the meral itſelf when cold, that has received 
the form of the mould, is fo called, | 

1 'NGUIST (S.) one ſkilled in ſeveral lan- 
gages, and commonly means an interpreter 
to an ambaſſador or other foreigner. 

ITNI AGENT S.) a phyſical compoſition, be- 
tween an oil and an ointment. 

LINK (S.) one of the lengths of s chain, 
whether for ſtrength or faſtening, made of 
iron, or of gold or filver for ornament ; alſo 
a ſauſage or half black pudding; ao an 
ordinary fort of taper or flambeau made of 
tow rolled or dipped in melted pitch, roſin, 
V 
night. 

LINK (V.) to faſten, vnite, or join two or 
more things together like a chain ; alſo to 
enter into a cabal or company of robbers, 
rioters, or rebels. 

LINSEED (S.) the ſeed of hemp or flax. 

LI'NSEY WOO'LSEY (S.) a ſtuff or cloth 
made by mixing or weaviug thread and 
worſted together. 

LINSTOCK (S.) a gunner's ſtaff to which he 
faſtens his match or lighted tow to diſcharge 

eat ordnance. 

LINT (S.) a fort of down made by ſcraping 
fine old linen with a knife, to put into or 
upon ſores, wounds, &. 

LINTEL (S.) the upper poſt of a window. 
frame or door caſe. 

LI'NTON (S.) in Coambridgefoire, hath a ſmall 
market weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
London 39 computed, and 46 meaſured miles, 

LYON (S.) a creature frequently ſpoken of in 
ſcripture, and is eſteemed the king of four- 
focted beaſts ; his hair inclines to a reddiſh 
or deep yellow colour, the fore-part of his 
head is ſquare, his noſe flat and large, his 
eyes terrible, his mouth wide, his neck co- 
vered with a buſhy mane, his belly fender, 
his legs and thighs large and nervous, and hic 
tail large, long, and very firong ; he has five 
claws on his fore-ſeet, and four on his hind- 
feet ; the Hekrews have ſeven words, where- 
by they expreſs the ſeveral ſtages of his life; 
his tongue is ſhasp, and armed with two 
rows of rugged points like nails, with which 
he licks or tears his meat off the bones; he 
caſts his urine behind, and genders back - 


occafion the ficſh to unite, and the wound 
or cut to be cured ; in Man, the pr are much 


are made to them, 
LIPTOTES S.) Rbetorics! figure to expreſs 
the imperſection of ſuch words that are not 
ſufficient to ſet forth the greatneſs of the 
ſubje@ they are uſed upon. 
LIPY'RIA ($.) a diſeaſe, or continual fever 
that keeps the inward parts always hot and 
burning, while the outward parts are cold. 
LIQUABIFLITY or LVQUABLENESS (s.) 
that nature or condition of any thing that 
— be melted or made fluid. 
LI/QUABLE (A.) that may be melted or re- 
duced to a fluid, * ' 
LIQUA'TION or LIQUEFA'CTION (s. 
the 7 — melting or reducing hard bodies 
into fluids. ' 


uid fate, 
LFQUID (A.) moiſt, wet, damp, fluid. 


fluid ; alſo to make bills current or payable z 

alſo to pay or diſcharge bills, 

LIQUIDA'TION (S.) a determining a mat- 
ter in diſpute, or arbitration. 

LIQUIDITY or LYQUIDNESS (S.) that 
property of bedies that renders them fluid, 
moiſt, wet, &c. ' 


fluid or in free motion, as water. wine, oil, 
metals in fufion, &c. in Law, thoſe goods or 
effects that are clearly proved are called - 
ds 3 alſo thoſe conſonants that are called 
emi-vowels, as L, M, N, R, „e called li- 
vidi, from their eaſy motion or pronun- 
1QUOKISHNESS ($.) a diſpoſition that is 
LI 92 i 
= of tarts, ſweetmeats or other dain- 
ties, 
LI' QUOUR or LI/QUOR (s.) any moiſt, 
Juicy or fluid matter that is drinkable ; and 
among the Brewers, the hot water before it 
i run over the malt is peculiarly ſo called 
and with the Drfillers, all manufactured ſpi- 
rits, whether brandy, geneva, * or cordial 
waters, all called /iquors, 
LIRIPOOP s.) a livery- hood or dreſs worn 
upon particular occafions, 
LISP (V.) to ſpeak imperſectly, to falter or 
clip one's words, 
LIST (S.) a catalogue or roll of the names of 
perſons, places, or things; alſo a border wove 
round the edge of woollen cloth to hang it 


ward: ; the female has no mane. 


ö 


upon 


uſed in ſpeaking, ſeveral letters being called 


LI/QUEFIED (A.) melted or reduced into 


LI'QUIDATE (v.) to make moiſt, clear, or 


LFQUIDS (S.) thoſe things whoſe parts are 


--= 
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he tenters „to firetch it to its ſull 
rr 


it is dreſſed 3 alſo a fillet or flat 

ning that ornaments the bottoms of columns 
immediately above the Tera; alſo the de- 
fire, will, pleaſure, or inclination of a per- 


ſon. 

LIST or ENLIST (V.) to enter foldiers into 
the ſervice of a prince or ſtate ; alſo to en- 
9 into any bufineſs or 

* affairs. 

LISTEN (v.) to hearken to the diſcourſe of 
others in a clandeſtine or irregular manner, 
by ſtanding privately at the door, window, 
&c, or concealed in the room, &. 

LI'STLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, uncon- 
cerned, unattentive, negligent. 

LISTON. (S.] in Devonſhire, a ſmall town, 
with a weekly market on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 172 computed, and 204 mea- 
ſured miles, ; 

LISTS (S.) a publick place for the performing 
the exerciſes of leaping, running, jumping, 
wreſtling, cudgelling, ſword playing, prize- 
fighting, or juſting at tournaments, 

To enter the Lift, is to go within the rails, 
to encounter with an opponent in wreſtling, 
ſword-playing, c. alſo to diſpute publick- 
ly, or to write againſt a perſon or doctrine. 

LITANY (S.) any fort of prayer or ſupplica- 
tion, but more particularly the folemn pub- 
lick ſupplications uſed upon extraordinary 
occafions of imminent dangers and great ca- 
lamities, which in popifh times and coun- 
tries have been, and ſtill are, attended with 
much pomp and formality ; in the ſervice 
book of the church of England, there is one 
particular office which is uſed on Sund»ys, 
Wedneſdays, Fridays, and all faſt days in 
the morning, that goes by this name. 

LVTZ (S.) in the Heathen Theology, eſpecial. 
ly accordirg to Home», are goddefſes who 
were the daughters of Jupiter, and who were 
mediators for men, both with the gods and 
men, to obtain them the good things they 
petitioned for, from whence by corruption 
the interceſſion of ſaints and angels crept 

into the Chriſtian church. 

LI'TCHFIELD (S.) in Stoffordfire, is a 
pretty large city, which is well built, and 
looks both fine and neat ; it ſtands low, and 
the country about it is both pleaſant and 
fruitful ; on the ſouth-weſt riſeth a ſmall 
brook, which paſſing through it divides it 

into nearly two equal parts, the one called 
the city, the other the cl-fe ; over this breok 
there are two bridges, thaugh the water is 
but ſhallow, and by the flowneſs of its mo 
tion looks like a ſtanding pool; in the city, 
which is divided into ſeveral ſtreets, befides 
mary good houſes, is the goal for felons, 
market · place, a fine ſchool, and a very hand- 
ſome, well-endowed hoſpital ; in the cloſe, 
there are ſeveral gentlemens ſeats, the cathe 
dra, which is very magnificent, and the 
ſtreets well paved, and kept very clean ; it is 


LIT 


incorporated, under the name of two bailiffs 
and 24 burgeſſes, a recorder, So judge 
vpon vecafions, a ſheriff, &c, There are 
weekly two large markets, which are plen- 
tifully ſupplied with corn, and all other pro- 
viſions ; it is a county of itſelf, whoſe ex- 
tent is 10 or 12 miles in circumference, 
which by the ſheriff, &c. is yearly ſurveyed 
on the $th of September: it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is diſtant from Lon- 


AL (A.) plain, according to the na- 
tural meaning of the words or letters ſpoke 


or wrote. 

LI'TERALNESS (S.) plainneſs, without any 
additional meaning or interpretation to the 
common natural acceptation of the words. 

LI TERATE (A.) learned or well-ſkilled in 
learning, eſpecially languages. 

LUTERATURE (S.) learning or ſkill in ſci- 
ences, eſpecially in letters or 

LYTHARGE (s.) by ſome is reckoned only 
the ſcum or droſs that ariſes from the puri- 
fying of gold or filver with lead, and which 
accordingly takes its name from the ſuperior 
metal, but that commonly uſed is only the 
lead itſelf blown off the tefts or the refining 
furnaces by the blaſts of very large bellows, 
where they extract filver out of lead, which 
is as follows : The teſt being duly prepared 
and placed within the furnace, and the lead 
to be refined, aſſ. yed, the bars of the lead 
are by degrees put within the furnace, the 
heat whereof melts or fuſes it, upon which 
it runs down upon the middle of the teſt, 
and the bellows being kept continually blow- 
ing, the upper part is forced out at a hole or 
mouth in the oppoſite fide of the furnace, 
while the filver ſeparates and ſettles itſelf in 
the center of the teſt, and the lead fo blown 
off, when it falls into the kiln or hole under 
the furnace, becomes a ſort of powder large- 
grained like coarſe ſaw duſt, andof a yellow- 
iſh or reddiſh coleur ; by this operation about 
a fortieth part of the lead evaporates. 

LITHE (A., flexible, pliant, ſupple, limber 3 
alſo lively, gay, healthful. | 

LI'THENESS or LYTHSOMENESS (S.) pli- 
antneſs, flexiblene's, gayneſs, briſkneſs, &c. 

LITHO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 
or cutting precious ſtones; alſo an account 
or deſcription of ſtones. 

LYTHOMANCY (s.) a divination 
by the precious ſtone called fiderites, which 
was waſhed in ſpring water in the night. time 
by candle light z the conſulter was to be 
thoroughly purified and hood- winked, then 
he was to repeat certain prayers, and put 

articular characters in a ſet order; and then 
fr is pretended the ſtone moved of itſelf, and 


matter enquired after, 
LITHONTRIPTICKS (S.) medicines bene- 
ficial in the breaking or diſſolving the ſtone 


in the bladder or kidneys, : 
| LITHQ* 


don 94 computed, and 114 meaſured miles. 
LITE 


in a ſmall ſhrill voice gave an anſwer to the 
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* 


of ſurgery called cutting ſor the ſtone. 
teaches or performs the operation of cutting 
ſor the ſtone, or extrafting it out of the 
- bladder, which is performed three (everal 
ways, viz, by the ſmall apparatus, | 
by cutting through the perinzum near the 
ſuture on the left gde, after the ſtone has 
been brought thither by the fingers. of the 
operator, and this is called cutting upon the 
gripe, but now pretty much leſt off becauſe 


of the danger and inconvenience that follows, !| LY TURG 


or attends it 4 the great apparatus, which is 
that moſt practiſed, and which is performed| 
by a proper inſtrument being put throu«h! 
the winary paſſage into the bladder to find 
the ſtone, which being done, that is with- 
drawn, and another grooved one put in the 
fame way, which bulging in the perinzum, 
directs the knife to the neck of the bladder; 


aſter the incifion, a third inſtrument is thruſt | 


into the aperture to join the former, which 
is then withdrawn, and the laſt remains to 
gvide the forceps directly into the bladder to 


bring away the ſtone, and this is called cut- | 


ting upon the ſtaff ; the third way is called 
the bigb oper ation, which is performed by firſt 
injecting a large: quantity of warm water into 
the bladder, which being done, and the pa- 
tient duly pofited, the operator flowly makes 
an inciſion above the os pubi along the lines 
elba, till he gets fight of the bladder, into 
which he directly plunges his knife, and af- 
terwards draws out the ſtone, and by this 
method the wound eafily heals, the dilacera- 
tion frequent in the other methods is pre- 
vented, and there is no danger of the conti 
mnal dripping, or not being able to contain 
the urine ;z but then it is unfit to be prac 
tiſed upon fat perſons, for fear of a mor- 
tificatign, nor is it ſafe for people in ad- 
vanced years, leſt they ſhould die in the 
operation; young and lean” perſons com 
monly do well, a 
LYTIGATE (V.) to wrangle, quarrel, diſ. 
pute, contend, ſcold, ö 
- LITIGA'TION (S.) ſcolding, quarrelling, 
contending, going to law, &c. 
LITY GIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, contentious, 
delighting in law. ſuits, &c. 5 
- HTFGIOUSNESS (5. ) quarrelſomreſs, con- 
tcntiouſneſs. 
LI'TMOS (S.) a fine, beautiful, blue paint, or 
colour, uſed by the painters, 
1 (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
ſea 


ore. | 
LITO/TES (S.) a Röbeterica figure, which 
intends a great deal more than the words 
expreſs, as, I cannot praiſe you, meaning 1 
very much blame you. | 
LITTER (S.) a chair, couch, &c, borne and 
carried by horſes for the convenience of con- 
veying fick or lame people to diſtant places ; 
alſo a bed of ſtraw, &c, for horſes to he 


HO'TOMY (S.) that part of ſurgery that | 


LITHO'TOMIST (8.) ene that prafiifes that] 


which is |. 


upon in a ſtable ; alſo a brood or partel of 

young ones brought forth at a time by a ſow 

or bitch, &c, alſo a diſorderly. placing, or 

throwing or ſcattering things about, 

LITTER (V.) to ſcatter or throw things 
about in an irregular, diſorderl manner j 
8 to make a bed of ſtraw for horſes » &c, 
to lie on. 

LITTLE (A.) ſmall, diminutive, not grown 
up to its full fize, or a young one of any 


—_— 


— 
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kind of creature 3 alſo few in number or 
ſmall in guantity, value or eſteem, 

3.) in general, ſignifies all the 
ceremonies belonging to the publick celebra- 
tion of religion, but was commonly taken 
for the communion ſervice ; among the 
Greeks and Romanifts, it is reſtrained to figni- 
fy the maſs only, or the holy ſacrifice of the 
altar ; and among Us, the common- prayer; 
it may be ſatisſactory to ſome to obſerve, 
that in the firſt ages of the church, the Eu- 
chariſt was adminiſtred upon all Sundays, 
holy-days, and faſting days, and ſometimes 
oftner ; ſometimes there were ſeveral com- 
munions in one day, as when the office for 
ſome ſaint fell in with another feſtival, or 
when there happened to be a funeral. The 
order was thus: The congregation being met 
in the church, the reader began with a leſſon 
out of the Old Teſtament, and afterwards 
one out of the New, vis. out of the 4#:, 
or Epiſtles of the Apoſtles ; between the 
leſſons were ſaid or ſung ſome Euchariſtical 
pſalms, then the b ſhop made a ſermon to 
explain part of the goſpel ; the ſermon being 
ended, the deacons ordered all that did not 
communicate to retire ; firſt they diſmiffed 
the Heathens, then the Catechumens and the 
Penitents ; then the biſhop ſtanding at the 
altar, received from the deacons the oblations 
of the faithful ; the biſhop having bleſſed the 
bread and wine, offered ſome incenſe, pro- 
nounced aloud the prefatical prayers called 
now in the church of Rome the cannon of the 
maſs ; the elements being bleſſed or conſe- 
crated by the biſhop, he firſt received the 
communion, and then adminiſtered to the 
prieſts and deacons,then the monks received, 
and after them the deaconneffes, nuns, and 
virgins, then the children, and laſtly, the 
common congregation ; and if there was a 
large company, ſeveral prieſts were appointed 
to give the conſecrated bread, and ſeveral dea- 
cons the conſecrated wine ; if any of the 
conſecrated bread was leſt, they diſtributed it 
to the children, and what was not conſe- 
crated to the congregation that did not com- 
municate ; anciently the /iturgies conſiſted of 
very few ceremonies and prayers, but by de- 
grees becameexceedingly clogged with ſuper- 
ſtitious and unwarrantable repetitions ; the 
preſent Engl/ifh liturgy was firſt compoſed, 
approved and confirmed in parliament, 48 
1548, the offices for morning and evening- 
prayer were put in the ſame ſorm at 2 
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they now ſtand in, only there was no con - 
feſſion nor abſolution, but the office began 
with the Lord's prayer ; and in the commu- 
nion. ſervice the ten commandments were 
omitted; but in all other reſpeQs very near 
the ſame it is now z the offertor y was made 
of bread and wine mixed with water, andin 
the prayer for Chriſt's church thanks were 
given to God for his wonderful grace decla 
red in hu ſaints, in the bleſſed Virgin, patri- 
archs, prophets, apoſtles and martyrs 3 and 
they commended the ſaints departed to God's 


mercy and peace, that at the day of re ur- 


retion, we and they may be ſet at God's 

right hand, To this the confecratory prayer 

now uſed was joined as a part, only with 
theſe words, that are _ left out, With 
? Svirit wourbſafe to be-. and ſanc- 

' 4 theſe thy wh — — of — 
and wine, that they may be to us the 2 
od, of thy beloved Son, Sc. The bread 
was to be unleavened, round, but no ſtamp 
upon it, In 2 befides the form till 
retained, a croſs was made on the child's 
forehead and breaſt, with an adjuration of 
the devil to go out of him; then the prieſt 
was to take the child by the right hand, and 
to place him withia the font, where he was 
to be thrice dipped, if well, otherwiſe 
ſprinkled ; then the prieſt was to put a 
white veſtment or chryſome upon him, as a 
token of innocence, and to anoint him on 
the head, with a prayer for the unction of 
the Holy Ghoſt, In the office for the fick, 
thoſe who defired to be anointed might have 
the unction on their forehead or their breaſt 
only, with a prayer, That as their was 
outwardly anointed with oil, ſo they might re 
ceive the Holy Gboft, with bealth and wiftory 
over fin and death, At funerals they rec m- 
mended the perſon to Ged*s mercy, prayed 
that his fins may be pardoned, his ſoul de- 
Lvered from hell, and carried to heaven, 
and his body be raiſed at the laſt day. Upon 
the ſolicitation of Cavin and ſome others, in 
1557, it was #gain reviewed, and altered to 
very near what we now have it. 

LIVE V.) to continue in, or enjoy life ; at 
Sea, it is to endure a ſtorm, or out ide a 
tempeſt, not to fink or be daſhed to pieces. 

LYVELIHOOD (S.) the trade, bufineſs, or 
occupation that any one works at to get a 
living. 

- LVYVELINESS (s.) briſkneſs, activity, viva- 
ciouſne(s. 

LI'VER (S.) a large glandulous viſcus,. of a 
red, ſa»guine colour, ſituated immediately 
under the diaphragm in the right hypocon- 
drium, whoſe uſe is to purify the maſs of 
blood, by making a ſecretion of the bilious 
humours it contains; by this term alſo a 
man or woman is frequently meant, and 
from their actions are called good or bad 
- or ſuch as behave themſelves well 
or | 


LOA 

LIVERY (S.) the cloaths or drefs that gen- 

tlemen, noblemen, &. give their ſervants, 

commonly lined, cuffed, and trimmed with 
different colours to diſtinguiſh them; in 

Law, it is the giving pofſeffion to thoſe 

tenents, which held land of the king by ca. 

pite or knights ſervice, 

Livery of Seifin, is the giving poſſeſſion 
of lands, tenements, or things corporal, to 
him who hath a right or ability of right 3 
among the Fockies, it is the portion or quan- 
tity of hay, corn, &c, defigned for eacty 
hotſe 5 from whence thoſe publick inns or 
places where people keep, or ſet up their 
horſes, and pay a certain ſum per wack for 
their feeding, drefling, &c, are che A- 
very-flables, p 
LYVERYMEN (S.) are fuch members of a 

corporation as are advanced above the yeo- 

manry, and are intitled to wear a livery- 
gown upon extraordinary occafions, 

LYVID (A.) in Phyfch, is when the violence 
of a diſeaſe, blow, &c, changes the natural 
colour of the ſkin into black and blue inter- 
ſperſed, 

LV/VOR (S.) in Surgery, is a dead bluiſh ca- 
lour, occafioned by a blow or fall. 

LTVRE S.) an imaginary coin among the 
French, by which they make their compu- 
tations and keep their accompts, and is the 
fame in kind or nature with the Eng 
pound, tho" not the ſame in value; there 
are two forts 2 , the one called Tour- 
noir, the other Pariſi, the latter exceeding 
the former one fifth part in value, that is, 


Part. 

LIXI'VIAL or LIXVVIOUS (A.) of or per- 
_ to lye, belonging to, or proceeding 
rom lye. | 

LIXI'VIATE SALTS (S.) the fixed falts of 
plants, got by calcining the plant, and then 
making a lye of the aſhes. 

LIXI'VIUN (S.) a lye made by boiling aſhes 
in water, . 

LIZ ARD S.) a (mall creeping creature of a 
green colour, very common in hot coun- 
tries, mentioned as unclean in the Lewitical 
law ; there are ſome in Arabia of a cubit, 
and others in /ndia of 16 cubits long; they 
are eaten as a dainty in ſome places, 

LO Part.) behold, attend, look, ſee, regard, 
obſerve, &c, I: 

LOAD (V. to put, or lay on or in, a burden 
or quantity of goods; alſo to oppreſs or ty- 
rannize over a perſon or people. 

LOAD (S.) ſometimes is a meaſure and fome- 
times a weight; in DerbyPpire, among the 
Miners, nine diſhes of ore is a load, and of 
hay about 2000 pound weight is a load, or as 
much at a waggon can well carry at once ; 
alſo a burden to carry upon the ſhoulders of 
a man, the back of an horſe, &c. alſo the 
charge of taxes, of a great family, or coſtly 


affair, that a perſon muſt rt. 
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five lures Tourno!s are equal to four livre 
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leads or ſhews the way to thoſe, who are 
Nrrangers to the coafts or navigable rivers. 
LOA'D-STAR (S.) the Sama name for the 
or north ſtar, : 

A'DSTONE ($.) a mineral ftone, or ra- 
ther imperſect iron, in weight and colour 
reſembling iron ore, and commonly found 
in iron mines, and are of different colours, 
according to the country from whence they 
are brought : the beft are reported to come 
from China and Bengal, endowed with the 
wonderful properties of attracting iron, and 
poiating to the poles of the world, and alſo 
communicate theſe properties to iron or ſteel 
that is rubbed upon it, or drawn over it, of 
exceeding uſe to mariners to direct their 

- courſe, Who now conſtantly uſe it, with 
ſuch proper allowances as have been found 
out by experience, 

— A = or parcel of bread of vari- 
ous ſorts and ſizes, ing to the ſe 
or uſe intended = pe oy 

LOAM or LOME (S.) a fort of mixture made 
of clay or ſtraw, uſed by the Gardeners, to 
daub over and bind their grafts cloſe toge- 
ther, to keep the air and weather from the 
parts till they are thoroughly united ; alſo a 
plaifter or mortar that Chi uſe to cloſe 
up their veſſels, to prevent the heat's com- 
ing out, and the air's getting in z alſo a 
binding mortar uſed by Plarfterers, of a 
brown colour. 

LOA'MY or LOO'MY (A.) of a clayey, 
clammy, ſticky, or cementing nature. 

LOAN (S.) the iotereſt, premium, or reward 
given for the uſe of a certain ſum of money 
a certain — Ayn the act of lending qo 
ney or any thing to another perſon 
limited time. 

LOAPE or LOPE (V.) to make off, to run 
away privately, to conceal one's ſelf, to 
withdraw from a man's creditors, &c. 

LOATH (V.) to abhor, hate, deteſt, nauſe- 
ate, or be ſet againſt a perſon or thing. 


_ LOBor LO'B COCK (s.) a heavy, dull, dug 


giſh, indolent, ignorant fellow. 
LO'BBY or A'NTICHAMBER (S.) a ſquare 
room or paſſage from ene apartment to an- 
other, the place that people meet in, in 
publick offices, to wait for their correſpon- 
1 _ by 2 their buſineſi. 

.) with Anatomifis, are the two 
1 the 1 An 
the tip, end or fleſhy part of the ear is ſo 

called; alſo the parts of wh'ch fruits and 
2 are called lobes, as the 
pea, &c 


LOBLO'LLY (S.) any uncouth, ſtrange, ir- 
regular mixture of different things together 


to compoſe pottage or broth. 


LOBS-POU'ND s.) a priſon or place of con- | 


ficement or puniſhment. 
LO'BSTER (S.) a common, well. known ſhell. 
ah, which when caught is black, and when 


_ LOA'D8MAN (S.) » guide or pilot, one that 


LOC 
Sy es mba Rre bs 
LO'B-WORM (5.) the Angler's term for 2 


worm uſed as a bait in fiſhing for trouts. 
LO'CAL (A.) any thing that appertains or 

belongs to a place; in Low, it means ſome- 
| thing that is joined, annexed, or tied to 2 
place, as timber to a wood, or fences toa 


Lacal Colours, in Painting, are thoſe co- 
lours that —— and proper for each 
particular object in a picture. 

Local Cuftems, or Ceremonies, are thoſe cuſ 
tors or ceremonies that are uſed in particu- 
lar places only. 

Local Medicines, in Surgery, are thoſe 
remedies that are applied to any particular 
part of the body, as ointments, plaiſters, 
. c. to a ſwelling, wound, bruiſe, 


Local Problems, in Mathematicks, are fuck 
problems as admit of a great variety, or an 
infinite number of anſwers, 

LOCA'LITY or LO'CALNESS (S.) the exiſ- 
tence of any parti being in any parti- 
cular place. Ine 

LOCH or LO'HOCH (S.) a term in Pharma- 
cy, for a medicine that is to be licked up, 
or put into the mouth and melted, in order 
to give the part affected a great relief, by 
lowly paſſing through it, as the throat, 
lungs and ſtomach affected by a hoarſeneſe, 
when honey or ſome ſuch like medicine is 

LOCK (S.) an inſtrument to faſten doors 

with, of a curious contrivance z alſo pieces 

of leather about two fingers breadth round, 
and ſtuffed within to prevent their hurting 
the paſterns about which they are put z when 
applied to a River, means where flood gates, 
c. ſtop the current or fiream, or at leaſt 
reſerve a quantity ia a canal or reſervoir, to 
ſwell or increaſe the natural depth ard 
courſe of the river, and render it more fit 
for navigation ; alſo a place where thieves 
carry or hide ſtolen goods ; alſo an hoſpital 

or infirmary where none but pocky, or 0- 

ther infectious perſons are kept, in order to 

be cured ; alſo a cant word for a chance, 

condition, or circumſtance, as, He ftood a 

queer /oct, or bad chance, 

Lock of Hair or Wool, a (mall parcel, or 
| little bunch. 
LOCK (V.) to ſhut up, or make faſt with a 
lock and key. 

LO/CKER (S.) a ſmall hole, box, or conve- 
nience to put things in out of the way, as 
under a window, along the ſides of a ſhip, 


&c, 
LO/CKET (S.) the ſmall curious lock of a gold 
chain, pearl or diamond necklace, &c. 
LO'CKING WHEEL (S.) in a Clock, the 
ſame with the count or detent wheel. 
LO'CKMAN (8) the name of an officer in 
the Iſle of Man that executes the; 
5 


- 


of 


LOG 

of 3 which at Loendes is called a 

ſheriff, 

LO'/CKRAM or LO/CKRUM (S.) a coarſe, 
ordinary, brown coloured linen cloth, 

Leockraom Jaw'd, a perſon of a long, lean, 
meagre viſage or countenance, 

LOCULAME'NTA (s.) little diſtant cells or 
partitions within the common ſeed-bag of a 

| or flower. 

LO'CUST (s.) a fort of miſchievous fly that 
devours plants and greens ; alſo a ſort of 
eatable inſect. | 

LOCU'STA (s.) a woman famous for her 
{kill in poiſoning, in the court of Nero, who 
made uſe of her to poiſon Britannicus and 
others ; he ſet a guard upon her leſt ſhe 
ſhould leave him, and gave her great re- 
wards, and put ſcholars under her, to train 
up in her diabolical art. 

LOCU'TION ($.) the phraſe or manner of 
ſpeech uſed by any people or nation, 

LO'CUTORY (S.) among the inhabitants of 
monaſteries or religious houſes, is a common 
parlour or hall, where they met to diſcourſe 
promiſcuouſly, or otherwiſe, as they pleaſe. 

LODGE (v.) toabide, ſtay, fleep, or reſt in 
a place, room, or houſe, &c. 

LODGE (S.) a ſmall room or apartment made 
ſor divers purpoſes, as in great mens houſes, 

| publick halls, c. the room, watch. houſe, 
or apartment next the gate is called the por- 
ter's hdge, for him to be always ready to 

tive an anſwer, or receive meſſages, &c. alſo 
fummer- houſes, &c, in a park, to fit and 
take the pleaſure of viewing the place, and 
being refreſhed with the air, &c, 

LO'DGER ($.) an inmate, or er of one 
or more rooms, part of another's houſe. 

LO'DGING (S.) a place where perſons ſleep, 

dwell, or abide in; but commonly is applied 

to à part of a houſe, and nat a whole one, 
GMENT (s.) ſometimes means the in- 


campment of an army, but commonly the 


retrenchment dug for a cover or ſhelter when 
the counterſcarp or ſome c_— gain- 
ed ; ſometimes it is a work up by the 
beflogers during their approaches, as a * 
ſence againſt the enemy 's fire. 

LOFT (S.) an upper room or apartment in 
houſe particularly warehouſes for wool, to- 


bacco, malt, &c. 
LOFTINESS (S.) pride, ſcorn, haughtineſs, 
— 2 proud, ud, feornful diſdainful, 
A, 
We Adel. 4 
LOG (S.) a thick piece of timber, rather ſhort 
than long; among the Fewer, a meaſure of 
capacity, containing the part of a cab, 
or 4 of a pint with us. | 
LO'GARITHMS (S.) are certain artificial num- 
| bers in ,arithmetical progreſſion, ſo fitted to 
the, natural numbers, that if any two natu- 
tal numbers are multiplied and divided by 
one another, the correſpondent proportional 
, Aumbers or indices anſwer all thofe conclu- 


LOH 
ons by addition or ſubſtraction, firſt invent · 
ed by baron Merchiffon, or Jabs lord Neper, 
a Scotchman ; there are many tables of theſe 
numbers, and many methods for the maki 
or finding them out, publiſhed by the 
celebrated mathematicians, the uſe whereot 
in trigonometry, intereſt, &c, is too evident 
to want any commendation, 

LO'G-BOARD (8.) a broad, flat board or ta- 
ble divided into ſeveral columns, to enter the 
daily occurrences and obſervations of wind 
and weather, and thereby to make an efti- 
mate of the ſhip's way and place where it is. 

LO'GGERHEAD (S.) an opprobrious name 
for a dull, ftupid, heavy fellow, 

To go to Loggerbeads, to engage or fight 
with the weapons of nature only. | 

LO/SICAL (A.) an argument, definition, diſ- 
tintion, c. belonging or according to the 

108584 ſtudent, practiſer 

1 * or 
NN e 

LO'GICK (S.) the art of reaſoning ordiſputing 
according to method or rule, whereby the 
faculties of conceiving, judging, and con- 
cluding, are regularly conducted from one 
fiep to another, till the whole buſineſs is 


gone through, 
>, is that method of argu- 


Natgral 
ment that naturally ariſes in the mind of a 
perſon unaſſiſted by art or learning. 

LO'GIST (s.) one expert in computation, or 
that underſtands accompts well. | 


LOGFSTICAL ARITHMETICK (8.) before 
the diſcovery of logarithans, and other im- 


rithms to ſexageſimals, others apply it to the 
fit ſt four general rules in algebra; and others 
to all manner of ick operations. 
LO'G-LINE (S.) with Nawgaetors, 2 
line, which ſome call a minute - line, with a 
little piece of triangular board at the end 
loaded with lead, to keep it on the edge in 
the water, the uſe whereof is to give a gueſs, 
or make a judgment how many leagues the 
ſhip will run in a watch, by confidering how 
many fathom the line runs out in a minute z 
for if it runs 14 fathom, they ſuppoſe the 
ſhip moves after the rate of one mile an 
hour, &c. but as this neither is, nor can be 
in any degree certain, there is but little de- 
pendence to be put on it. 
LO'G.WOOD (s.) 


. — 


LOGO'GRAPHER  ($.) an accomptant or 
writer of books of aceompts. 

LOGO MACHY (S.) a contention, wrang- 
ling, or diſpute about words, | 

LO HOCK (.) a phyſical preparation, of 
middle conſiſtence between a ſyrup and an 


- 


opiate, applied inwardly in diſeaſes of the 
throat and lunge, LOINS 
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LOINS (s.) the lower - part of the ſpine of the 
back, compoſed f five vertebræ, larger than 
- thoſe of the back, and ſerving them as a 

baſe, fituate near" the hips, commonly called 

1 . N 


LOF TER (V.) to delay, ſtay behind, idle, or 
trifle away the time, &. 44 
LOLL (v.) to lean; or hie here or there in an 
idle, careleſs, or lazy inner or poſture, 
L0 LL AAS (8.) the name of 1 ſe that roſe 
in Germany ia 1315; alſo the followers 21 
 Wickhff were fo called, upon account, as is 
ſuppoſed, of che Rulaciey of their opinions 
es. 1 , * v5 32233. 


or do 
LO'MBAR- or LO'MBARD (s.) a bank or 


place where 
and pawns. © | E. é 
LONDON {$.) the prircipal or chief city of 
the B- empire, and is one of the targeſt, 
. richeſt, | and moſt © populous tities in the | 
world, and at this time the adjacent” parts 
not only of ite own immediate ſuburbs, but 
W:ftminfler, e. are vulgarly called 
© fame name it is a | | 
buildings; filled with the palaces of ity kings, | 


„ 
* 


& its tradeſmen,” together with a great num - 


ber of magnificent churches, and publick | 
Bases 3 it is Mid 18 be Griginally 


- Halls and 


- built 270% (years before the birth of Chriſt, | 
of the 


and 356 Rome 4 in the time 
-  Britams, it wn as the chief cy of "the 


Trinobantes, amd the roysl ſeat of theit kings 1 
1 pre- 


1 


under the 1, it was governed pre- 
fett, like Rem/Welf, who was ſent yeafly by 
. _ the ſenate to adminiſter juſtice to the inha- 


antral ard wand | 


'by the |, 
prodigy of fireets and | 
queens, princes, and noblemen, as well as the | 
24 houſevof the gentry, and comirion'ones | 


LON 
fo that now the civil 


| thereof is 
by the chief magiſtrate, called the lord may- 
or, who fits every morning in the houſe or 
place where he keeps his mayoralty, to hear 


ment 


the complaints of do juſtice to. the citi- 
zens, and once in a month or fix Weeks as 
chief judge of oyer and terminer, or gual- 
delivery of Newgate, both for the city of 
—— county of ads 3 his ordi- 
nary juriſdiftion extends all over the city, 
and part * ſuburbs, and on the river 
Thame: eaſtward to Yendale and the mouth 
of po river Med, and weſtward as far 
as laey- Ditch, above Stages Bridge; the 
aldermen, who are 26 in number, have each 
his particular ward or diſtrift particularly to 
attend, and each of theſe baye their deputy 
or deputies under them, and formerly only 
'of them as had been mayors, and the 
three next below the chair, were juſtices of 
- peice by ou aſt, but now they have 
all that privilege ; the lord mayor is annual 
Nets uh 2 Day, * (worn 11 
Sth of N vember following at Gyi/d- Hall, and 
the gth before the barons bf the Exchequer 
at W:fimirfler ; but if the perſon thus choſen 
(ho is commonly the alderman. next below 
the chair) refuſe to act, the citizeps may fine 
him at pleaſure, unleſs he can ſhew a ſuffi- 
When an alderman is to be 
choſen, the mayor calls a wardmate within 
that ward, who return. two perſons to the 
lord mayor and court of aldefmen, who 
chüſe one of them, and if the perſon, fo 
choſe, refuſe to hold the office, he is liable 
to be fined 590 J. The ſheriffe, who are 
two, are choſe by the livery- men at Guild- 


© cient. reaſon, 


 bitants; in-aftercimes' it was diverſe Hall on Midſummer Day, but they are not 
- ſorts ben and ite chief civil magiſtrate at | ſworn in till Michoe/mer-Eve followi 
-. firſt was called &'port-reeve, which by king | ch of them give bond to ſerve the 


- Richard I; Win changed into a bailiff; and by | 
king Jeb into lord mayor, 2d it ill re. | 


mains; Henry III. ordered not only the 


mo yor and ſheriffs to be eh ſen yearly, but 
A ſo certain perſons to aſſiſi him, *whis were | 


called alde / men, were to be annually eſect- 
ed; but this proving inconvenient, in # few f 
- years aſter the ſaid king made the office of 
"alderman to be perpetual during -life g 2 
1224, he granted to the commonalt bf the 
- 'city-of Loader, to have a common ſeal ; in 
13226, he further granted the citizens the li- 
berty of free” warren, and that they ſhould 
Paſs toll free" throughout Eagload ; king EL 
ard I, ordered that (he mayor ſhould be 
apparellec like the aldermen 3. theſe, with 
many ather great privileges, were granted 
them y other kings, which they en- 


rant they were deprived of them all, and ſo 
remained till Cbrifmas,' 1688, when the lord 
chancellor Fefferier brought them their char- 
ter again; but left this reftirution ſhould be 
deſective, they procured an act of parliament 

u William and Mary, which revers'd the ſaid 


I 
Joyed till the year 1683, when by a quowor-] 


when each © 

corporation faithfully ; he that re 
ſerve aſter 152 thus choſe, muſt 
ſwear himſelf not worth x5,0004 or be 


fined 40 /, and 20 marks, of Which the 
40071. js paid into the co fund of the 
will 7 the 20 myo oh officers of — 
everal priſons ; the ſheriffs, by à grant 
King Ee IV. dated 1474, are to have 
16 ſerjeants, and each ſerjeant his yeqman g 
"allo a" ſecondary, fix clerks, a clerk of the 
| papers, four under clerks, and two. under 
ſheriffs, There are 92 companies of diffe- 
rent trades, 12 of which ace the chief, viz. 
1. Mercers 3 2. Grecert;, 3. Drapers ; 4. 
— 5. Goldſmiths ; 6. Shinners 3 7. 
erebant - Tayleri; 8. Haber daſperi ; g. $ - 
ert j 10, Ironmengers; 11. Vintners; 2%, Cloth- 
worker ; gad if the mayor is not a member 
of one of theſe, he muſt be transferred from 
that of which he before was free, to one 
theſe 12, biit of late that is not regarded 
eich ward annually, on December 21, chuſes 
a certain nutuber of the moſt noted in- 
habitants, who are cilled common coun- 


: judgment, made 


- 


ſeveral afts valid, &c, 


Er. 11 
cil- men, who have a ſhare ja thy, govern- 


I. ON 


t of the city it is now A 's 
ig who was for an ent — 
fituate upon A rifiog bank, gt eo 
the e eee is one of the moſt 
' noted in the who _ eſpecially-for its 
_ ealy navigation, who ſefortie water, and great 
- Humber of ſhips conſtantly coming in add 
going out with all ſorts” of merchandize to 
all parts of the world ; it was for many _ 

_ fred years ſurro with ſtrong walls, ch 

: ainder of which are ſtill viſible; but — 
_ Hegleftedl, and in oſt plices intirely eraſed, 
"tho" the ſeveral gates are ill kept up with 
much n two of which are pub 

bk priſons, vis. New gate and Ludgate, And 

that nothing may be . — to render th: $ 

. metropolis compleat in every reſpect, there 

are a Freat n 

the twg above, in and near it, each of which 

. have their peculiar privtic : The publick 

| — markets, which are many, are . — 

_ and daily ſupplied with alt forts of 
v, both within the immediate diſtricis of 

* city and the 2/j cent ſuburbs ; for tho? 
5 part called Wfiminfter is a city by itſelf, 
- and vnder a particular * yet dy 


g r account, all that the prodizious 
„ de ene eets, . 0 
all other contiguous bu N called by 

; LS name, wiz w7 ; and the 


number of inhab tapti Tecs at about 
one million of perſons. The two cathedrals 
of St. Paul's and Wind ie are two extra- 
ordinary ſtructutes of magnificence, the firſt 
for its heing a cui vi 2 8 
J the laſt of the bid Coibick wa 24 
the mitiute deſeription of the 
Woh take hd 4 Uke Nate and there- 
© fore cannot S e to here. 
LONG (A.) the length of. i perſon's journe 13 
105 other thing ; alto 4 gteat while rok 
vet or 


NG ( efire es 
Me 14 : 5 17 r aſtet. : 


LONGANIM| my 
verahce, or fotbea at. 
LO'NG-BOAT T (5.) th 
int to 2 ſhip, that i 
occafion requires, 


bolted in agd out 


10 8 prrf 48.) 7 ges contimving 
LO'NG HEADED ( e wie, * tobte, we, 


= 


arte dull of thought and de 
"LONGTMETRY S./ we ant 87 meafuting 


the diſtance of, places or things acceffible or 12 


10 Nerrbbr (5,) cept 
ITUDE n ech 
che * of e 1 thy 9 


ati, 
E. bl page Pk 1700 Wal Moo rick 


Ait to the laſt of Pi circles p 
oy 92 poles of the une hd each of it 
- degrees, Ir oppo Ge, that the. a | 
* wy Ul ick Þ ite 1225 d, d the 1 


[ries 157 chat cl 


G3 


of other priſons; beſides | 


; 5 „Fer 
1 boat belong- 
1 


L © 0 


the greater is the longitude ; in Crogra= 
2 is an arch of the equatot compre- 
d between the firſt meridian, and the 
meridian of the place you inquire after, and 
ſhews how much one place is more eafterly 
or weſterly than the other ; for the greater a 
place's longitude is, ſo much the more "ed. 
ward it is, and conſequently the ſun fiſes 
earlier, ard comes to the meridian ſooner. 
LONGITU'DINAL (A.) extended length- 
ways; ſo the croſs ſeam in the ſkull that 
he cnet to the other, is —_ 
kongirudinal ſuture. -* © 
ons NEO (s.) a woman very tall of k- 


LONG G PRI/MER (S.) the name of a 

culr fized ſmall letter, much uſed in 

Ib e ſmall books. 
LONG SHANKS (S.) a perſon with 
long and flender legs. nay 


— A 


2 whoſe: market is weekly on Thurſ- 
; diſtant from London 2 pms, 
2. 416 meaſured miles. a 9 
LONG WINDED (A.) one who is a great 
© while about doing #'thing. 
LO SDALE or K'RBY-LONSDALE (S.) in 
eflmreland, à pretty large town, whoſe 
© market is weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from 
— -— 133 computed, and 232 meafured 


9 (.) a large, aukward, ally, dull f 


ellow, 
108573 in a Ship, ie chat part which lies 
© 'the cheſs-trees, as far as" the 
head of the caftle. 
e keep a thip near to 
W fy 

do N. at a diſtance from you. 

) to ſee, Ny examine into, or 
1 earneſtly after 

8. K (S.) a 2 of the muſe. 
des of the face, whereby the pleaſure, an- 
er, or ſorro of the mind may be judged of, 
KING-GLASS IS.) a plain glaſs ſpecu- 
m, or mirror, which being impervious to 
e light,” reflects its rays, and fo exhibits 
e images of objeiflanding before it; alſo 
* W icke lame for a 'pify pot in taverns or 

l (S. | weaver®s "engine or fr: 

( A 

Wherein' de makes his Alks, ftuffs, &c. 

70870 (V. J in the 9. PB, is to make an 


arance or me gt 4 di or the 
Fi: rſpeciive Mew of à ſhip under fail. 
roots.) a Scorch" for a lad, ' young 


Fan, or lofty fellow and is commonly 
nderftood in 2 bad fenſe for one that is 
*kdod for nothing, © © 

p (S.) 4 nooſe or flip. hble in 3 rope ;*alſo 

[© ornaments See d womens 

"Rafments ice button: holes ;; and in the iron 
Works or forges about f of a hundred weight 

broke off the fow to work it into a bloom 3 


2 0} Joy i Ho br, 


LONGTOWN s.) # ſmall town in Cumber- 
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— 194 Er and in common 
Canver ſation, excuſes, pretences „ evaſions, 
&c. for the doing or forbearing things, are 
called ep bells. | 

LOOSE /A ) unfixed, not faſtened z alſo one 
A difor- 


derly perſon, 
LOOSE or LOO'SEN (V.) to unbind, untie, 
or give a thing or perſon leave or liberty 
that before was bound, chained, or obliga- 
| bed to do certain things. 
LOO/SENESS (S.) a diſtemper of the body, 
too great a laxativeneſs z alſo debauchedneſs 
Dr lewgdneſs. 

Lor (v.) to cut off any ching; to trim trees, 
by taking away the needieſs branches. 
ye Ry” (A. — of talkative, full 

+ of tongue, ſpeech, or 
>QUA/CIOUSNESS © or LD errr 8.) 


LORD ($.) tcl of honosr varouly re 


among Us, being ſometimes 2 
who are noble by birth or creation, who by 
| way of diſtinction are called lord of parlia- 
ment, and peers of the realm; ſometimes 
to thoſe who are ſo called by the compliment 
or courteſy of England, as. are all the ſons 
of a duke and marquis, and the eldeſt ſon of 
an earl ; ſometimes to perſons in honourable 
_ . offices, as lord chief juſtice, lord mayor, c. 
which extends no farther; and ſometimes to an 

- Inferior perſon that has fee, and conſequently 
the homage of tenants within his manor, 
beirg called lord of the manor, tho other. 

- Wiſe a poor or mean parſon, and ſometimes 
only /andiord, and this is the chief uſe of 
the word lord in our la hook, where they 
are divided into lord Paramenst, and bord 
=, in the State, certain officers are 
lords, as the lord high admiral of Zag- 

land is fo great a truſt and honour, that it 
has ſeldom been given to any but the king's 
er (ons, or near kinſmen ; this officer 

the management of all maritime affairs, 

both of juriſdition and protection, and 

power to decide all controverfies and cauſes 
marine, as well civil as criminal, In the 
-. . Scriptures, both of the Old and New Teſts. 
mont, Lon is a particular appellation for 
the ſupream Majefty of God and Chriſt, and 


in that ſenſe cannot be applied to any other 


LOT 
rent, manners, affeftions, &c, is called 
n 

Lord Privy Seal, till Heary VIIlth's time, 
was uſually an ecclefiaſtick, fince when ic 
has commonly been beſtowed upon tempo- 
ral lords above a baron z under this ſeal pate 
all charters, grants of the crown, pardons, 
and ſeveral other matters figned b the fo. 

vereign before they have the great ſeal. 
Lord Steward of the King's Houſbold, has 
the civil government and juriſdiction of the 
king's ſervants below ſtairs ; he is conſtitu- 
ted by the delivery. of the white ſtaff, which 
is eſteemed his commiſfion ; it is his office at 
the beginning of the parliament to attend the 
Lee 
TN 
commons z at the death of the 
lore be breaks hs Aa over the aſe 
in which the royal is depofited, and 

thereby di all in eder officers. 


viour, — ing 

many of the nobility is the very reverſe. 
LO'RDLY (A) goons, haughty, lolty, ſcorn · 

ful, diſdainful, 


LO/RDSHIP $. )the quality jurifdition 
of a lord, 5 of Fee, 


amage, hurt, 
he abſence or want of a thing.. 


LOT (s.] a portion, (hare or part of a thing, 
or cargo, divided into 
8 ſlate of life, 
To gal or raw LOTS (V to throw a die, or 
draw a ticket out of a great number, there- 
wii be done out apparent partly, 6 


er 2 
p +4 wy LI 84 
5 TOE tro 8 

LOTH (A.) N del ſet againſt, or 


LOTHE or LOATHE v.) to 
_nauſeate, abominate, hate, deſpiſe, 
LO/THING or  LOA'THING .) 


. 


JF 


f 


* 
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rejected, or det . 
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8 r 


LOU 


LO'TION (S.) the a& of cleanſing or waſhing handſome town, well built, and a goof 


metalr, herbs, &c. with water ; alſo a me- 
dicine prepared for any particular waſhing 
of wounds ; alſo a bath, fomentation, &c. 

LO'TTERY (S.) a publick expoſing goods, 
money, ellates, annuities, æc. to be got by 
any adventurer, who upon paying a certain 
ſum receives a lot or ticket numbered, of 

Which there is commonly a large quantity, 
ſome blanks, ſome prizes; when any par- 
ticular number is drawn, another ticket is 
alſo drawn againſt it, that determines whe- 
ther it is a blank ar a prize. 

LOUD (A.) ſpeaking, calling, or doing any 
thing that may be heard at a great diſtance, 
voiſy, clamorous, roaring, ſounding. 

LOU'DNESS (S.) noiſineſs, clamorouſneſe, 

roaring, bawling, or calling, high- ſound- 
ing, or ſtrong ſpeaking, ſinging, &c. 

LOVE S.) the moſt tender, kind, indulgent, 
and affectionate of all the paſſions, and which 
is expreſſed by acts of friendſhip, care, bene- 
ficence, charity, &c. but is commonly un- 
derſtood to be that ſtrong inclinatian or de- 
fire that perſons of different ſexes have for 


one another, 

Family of Love, a ſect that firſt ſprung, 
up in Holland, and afterwards appeared in 
Ergland about the year 1580, and under the 
ſhew and pretence of great ſanctity, gained 
admirers among the common people ; and to 
appear the more particular, they uſed uncouth 
expreſſions, and maintained, None toere of the 
ele that were not admitted into their family, 
and that it wwas lawful for them to 2 to 

2. untrutb before a magifrate for their own 
convenience, or before any other per fon who was 
not of their ſociety ; theſe poſitions were 
maintained and ſpread in certain books tranſ- 
lated out of Dutch into Engliſh, called The 
teſpel of the kingdom, documental ſentences, the 
prophecy of the ſpirit of love, and the pablifh- 
ing of peace upon earth, by H. N. who tho? 
long concealed, was at laſt found to be one 
Henry Nicholas of Leyden, who affirmed, 
That be did partake' of God, and God of bis 
buman nature ; theſe books were burnt by 
order of queen Elizabeth, who uſing alſo 
ſome ſeverities towards the profeſſors, they 
dwindled into other ſects and names. 

LOVE V.) to have a tender and compaſſionate 
regard for, or an earneſt and Longing defire 
after any thing. ; 

LO'VELINESS (S.) beautifulneſs, handſom- 
neſs, the behaviour, carriage, or quality of 


any thing that renders it amiable or defirable | 


to any body. 
LO'VELY (A.) beautiful, handſome, amiable, 
deſirable, 


LO'VER (S.) ſpoken of a man that makes 
his addteſſes to a woman in the honourable 
way of marriage ; alſo one that is an d- 
mirer, doter upon, or deſirer of any thing. 


LOU'GHBOROUGH ($.) in Leicefterfhire, 
pleaſantly ſeated — fertile meadows, 4 


LOW 


market on Thurſday ; diſtant from Linden 
86 computed, and 107 meaſured miles. 

LOUSE (S.) an offenſive inſect that breeds in 

the heads or hair of children, or in the cloaths 
. of thoſe who go dirty, and are careleſs of 
cleaning their body, linen and cloaths; 

LOUSE (V.) to ſeek for or hunt after lice in 
the head, body, or cloaths. 

3 (S.) a ſmall-toothed or fine 
comb, 

LOU'SINESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
theſe who are troubled with many lice. 

LOU'SY (A.) troubled or furniſhed with lice ; 
alſo ſpoken of mean ſpirited, unger.erous 
perſons or actions. 

LOUT or LOWT (s.) a countryman cr un- 
poliſhed perſon, any clowniſh or unman- 
nerly fellow. 

LOUTH (s.) is a confiderable market. town in 
Lincolnſhire, havirg two markets weekly, 
viz, on Wedneſday ard Saturday; diſtans 
from Londen 112 computed, and 134 mea- 
ſured miles, 

LOW (A.) a word of compariſon for, near 
to, upon, or under the ground; alfo ſpcke 
of the circumſtances of a perſon who is te- 
duced in his fortune ſo as to want the aſi t- 
ance of others ; alſo the condition of a per- 
ſon who has been long ſick, and by the vio- 
lence of the d:ſtemper is rendered very weak, 
who is ſaid to be brought very le, a'fo ap- 
plied to the diet of feveriſh perſons, who are 
ordered to live low, or eat no meat, ot o- 
ther very nouriſhing foods, &c. 

LOW (V.) to make a noiſe like a cow, or 

© bellow ike an ox, 

LOW-CO'UNTRIES (s.) the name of ſevc- 
ral provinces of Germazy fituated next the 
ſea, and which by length of time and vaſt 
labour have been much increaſed and en- 
larged by banking out the ſea, and the great 
rivers of the Rhine, the Scbeld, the Meuſe 
and the Ii, more and more by degrees to 
prevent their inundations, which are moſt 
formidable when the north. weft wind drives 
violently upon the coaſt, when the rivers 
overflow their bunks, and when the tides 
at the new and fu'l moon happen at the 
ſame time; when theſe three circumſtan- 
ces concur, the water is ſo ſwelled as to 
threaten the utter de ſtruction of the whole 
country; great damayes have been done at 
times by inundations, wh:ch have frequent'y 

done ſuch damages that could never be re- 
paired ; and particularly the laſt great one 
in 1682, when the ſeveral dam ges in 21 
the provinces were computed at upwards of 
one hundred millions, by which the prince 
of Orange alone loſt an eſtate of fifty thuu- 
ſand crowns pry annum, 

LOW'LINESS (S.) great humility, meekne e, 
or humbleneſ(s of mind, 

LOW'NESS S.) the ftate or condition of a 
place or perſon in compariſon of ſume och-rs 

H h that 
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that are much elevated, rich or powerful, 

LOWA (V.) to frown or look angry, to ſhew 
marks, of diſpleaſure by the countenance ; 
alſo to have the ſky or air look heavy, 
thick, and threatening to rain. 

LOW'RY (A.) hazy, dull, dark weather, 
when the air looks thick, and the ſun is ob- 
ſcured by clouds, and rain is threatened. 

LOW-TIDE S.) ſpoken of the water of a 
river when it has ebbed to its loweſt mark ; 
alſo when a man has little or no money in 


his pockets. 

LOXODRO'MICK. LINE (S.) the oblique 
line that a ſhip deſcribes when ſhe falls by 
or upon a rhumb. 

LOY'AL (A.) ſpoken of the honeſt and faith- 
ful diſcharge of th: duty of any inferior to a 
ſuperior, but particularly of a ſubject to his 
king or prince, or of a wife to her huſband ; 
allo a term in the Mcnagery, for a horſe that 
freely fubmits to the ſervice he is put to. 

LOY'ALNESS or LOY/ALTY S.) truſtineſs, 
faithfulneſs, taking a ſhare of misfortunes, 
without repining. 

LO'ZENGE (S.) a conſection or cake made in 
the ſhape of a ſquare wh its angles turned 
upwards inflead of its ſides, as gl-ziers put 
their glaſs called quarrels; alſo the heralds 

form for the coat armour of all unmarried 
gentlewomen, whether maids or widows ; 
in Geometry, this figu e has two of its oppo 
fite angles acute, and two ot them obiuſe. 

LU'/BBER (S.) an unpoliſhed, lazy, heavy, 
dull fellow. 

LUBRIFICA/TION (S) a ſmoothing, rub- 
bing, or making ſlppery. N 

LU'CENT or LU C10 (A.) bright, clear, 
ſhining, viſible; 

LU'CID BODY (S.) any body that throws out 
or emits light. | 


LU'CID INTERVALS (S.) in Phyf, is 
when the phrenzy or mad fit of a maniack 


goes off, and leaves the patient in the exer- 
ciſe of his .zeaſon. 
LUCTDITY or LU/CIDNESS (S.) brightneſs, 
clearneſs, ſhiningneis. g 
.LU'CIFER (S.) in the Scripture, has many 
faznifications ; ſometimes it is taken for the 
＋ mot ning ſtar, ſometimes ſor Jeſus Chriſt the 
light of the world, and ſometimes for the 
devil ; alſo the name of the firſt rebellious 
angel, who for his pride was caſt headlong 
from heaven to hell with the third part of 


the angels; among the Peers, he is the (on |; 


of Jupiter and Awrora 3 and according to 
Afironomers, the bright ſtgr 
a morning goes before the ſun, and appears 
at day break, and in the evening follows 


the ſun, and is then called Heſperas, or the 


Evening Star, | ; 
LUCIFE'RIAN (A.) proud, Jofty, or belong. 
ing to the prince of devils, Lncifer, 
LUCFNA (S.) one of the poets names for 
Juno, and ſome ſay for Vent, being ſup- 
poked to aſſiſt women in labour, whom 


Venus, which in | 


LUL 


they invoked for a ſaſe and eaſy delivery in 
child. birth. 

LUCK. (S.) chance or fortune, but commonly 
is applied to the ſucceſsſul part of any un- 
dettaking. | 

LU'CKINESS (S.) ſucecſ.fulneſs, thrivingneſs, 
fortunateneſs, &c. | 

LUCKY A.) fortunate, ſuccefsful, thriving. 

LU'CRATIVE (A.) gainful, advantageous, 
profirable, &c. 


8 (S.] gain, pre fit, advantage, bene - 
&c. 


LUCTA'”TION (S.) ftriving, contending, 
wreſtling, or oppoſing, 

EU"CTUOUS (A.] mouraful, fſorrowful, 
grievous. = 

LU'"CUBRATE (V.) ta ſtudy, read, or work 
late or by candle light. 

LUCUBRA'TION. (S.) working, reading, or 
ſtudying by candie-light, or in the night- 
_ alſo the product of fuch labcur or 

udy, 

LUCULENT (A.) fine, nice, beautiful, 

| charming, curious, 

LUDCUBRIOUS (A. ) ridiculous, fooliſh, ſhame» 
fol. reproachſul. 

LU'DIBUND (A.) ſportive, full of, or incli- 
nahle to play. 


chiſdiſd, pleaſan', ſportive. 

LU DL. OW IS.) in Sbrepſbire, on the banks of 
the Tame, over which there is a good bridge; 
it is a fine, large town, beautiſied w th ſeve- 
ral handſome edifices, was defended with a 
ſtrong wall and caſtle, which now go very 
faſt to decay, yet is very populous, and a 
place of good trade; the courts for the 
marſhes of Wales were 'ormerly kept here; 
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ſends two members to parliament ; has 2 

very grezt market weekly on Monday; dif. 

tant from Londen 106 computed, and 136 

meaſured miles, 

LUD'S BU'LWARK (S.) the gate or priſon 

commonly called Ladgate. 

LUG (V.) to draw, pull, or hale along with. 
much trouhle and difficulty, or with force 
and violence. 

LUG (S.) the country name for a pole or 
perch of land, | 

LU'GGAGE (S.). all ſorts of heavy goods o 

moveables. 

LUGS (S.) the Scorch name for the ears of 2 
man or women. 

LUIDORE (S.) a French gold coin worth 
about 148. Sterling, and with them called 

* Lewis d'Or, or Golden Lewis. 

"LUKEWARM (A.) of a careleſs or indif- 

ferent diſpoſition of mind, that is uncon- 

cerned about the good or ill ſucceſs of 4 


thing, bufineſs, or matter. 

LULL (V.) to amuſe, pleaſe, delude, allue, 

or compoſe the mindiſo as nat to be regard» 

ful of whit may follow. 
S 


4. 


LU DICRO US (A.) merry, wanton, trifling, 


it is governed by bailiffs and burgeſſes, and 


e, 
d. 


L UN 


LU LLABV S.) the finging to, or amuſirg of 
a child by its nurſe to compoſe it to ſleep. 
LUMBA'/GO S.) in P,, is 2 violent pain 
or diſarder-in the'muſcles of the loins, that 
renders riting up or fitting down exceeding 
painful to the patient, cccafioned ſometimes 
by a wiench or ſtrain, ſomet mes by a cold 
or numbneſs, ani ſometimes by the ſtone 

or gravel in the bladder or kidnies. 

LU'MBER (S.) houthold goods of ſmall va 
lue, and that are moſtly worn cut. 

LUMBRICAL MUSCLES (S.) four in each 
hand and foot, that he ſmall in fize, and 
ſomewhat like earth- worms in form. 

LU'/MINARY (8) any ſort of bodies that 
give or emit light, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, as the ſun, moon, torch, or lamp. 

LUMINOUS (A.) full of or exhibiting light. 

LUMP {(S.) a clod or parcel of earth; alſo any 
maſs or whole quinti'y of a thing 3 alſo a 
hervy, dull, unapprehenſive perſon. 

LU'MPISH (A.) in clods or congealed par- 
cels 3 alſo heavy, dull, or unapprehenfive. 

LU'MFISHNESS S.) of a heavy, dull, un- 
apprehenfive diſpoſition 3 alſo clotted* or 
congealed together, 

LU'NA {S.) or the moon, or loweſt of the ſe- 
ven planets, next to the earth, feminine and 
nocturnal, and borrowing her light from the 
ſan, excels in paſſive qualities and moiſture ; 
and according to aſtrological obſervation pre 
fides over the brain, bowels and phlegm ; ſhe 
compleats or performs her courſe in 27 days, 
7 hours, and 41 minutes, but requires 29 
days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes, beſore ſhe 
overtakes the ſun, Hence ariſes a three- ſold 
month; 1f, of Prragration, or petiodical, 

* wherein ſhe finiſhes her revolution; 24%, 
Synodica/, or the ſpace of time from her 
parting from, and returning to the ſun ; and 
zaly, the month of 1/.mmation, or time ſhe 
is viſible to be ſeen, which is about 26 days, 
and 12 hours; with the Aeby, it is fil 
ver ; the periodical return of the tides, and 
extraordinary fits of madneſs afflicting ſome 
perſons according as the moon chereaſes or 
declines, gives gtest preſumption of ther 
being influenced by the cour'e thereof. 

LU'NACY (S.) madneſs, frenzy, or a diſor- 
der that takes away the uſe of a perſon's 
reaſon from him. 

LU'NAR or LU'NARY (A.) ſomething be- 
lorging to the meqn. 

LU'NATICK (S.) 8 md or diſtracted perſon ; 
alſo thoſe troubled with the diſeaſe called the 
epilepſy, who are much worſe at the chinge 
or increaſe of the moon than at other times, 
from her ce it has been im:gined they were 
pc ſſeſſed with the devil or ſome evil ſpirit. 

LU'NATICK (A.) mad, diſtracted. or diſor 
dered in a perſon's ſenſes. 

LUNA'TION (S.) a revolution of the moon, 
or the time between one new moon and 
another. 


LYNE er LUNVLA (S.) in Cum, is a 


LUS 


plane in the figure of an half moon, ters 

| minated by the circumference of two cif» 

cles that inter ſect each other within, 

LUNE'TTES (S.) in Fort fication, are coun- 
te rguards or mounds of earth caſt vp before 
the curtain, five fathom* in breadth, and 
are uſually made in ditches full of water 3 
in the Menage, it is a half horſe-ſhce, or A 
ſhoe without the ſpunges ; alſo ſmall pieces 
or felt made round and hollow to clap on 
the eyes of a vicious horſe that is apt to bite 
or firike with his fore feet, or that will not 
ſuffer his rider to mount him; alſo ſpecta- 
cles or reading glaffes are ſo called. 

LUNGS (S.) a part in the human body, con- 
fiſting of veſſels and membranous velicles 
ſerving for reſpiration. 

LU'NI SOLAR PERIOD or YEAR (S.) is 
ſuch an one as is compoſed by multiplying 

the cycle of the ſun and moon together, tha 
product of which being 532, ſhews that 
thoſe two luminaries return to the ſams 
points again in ſa many years. 

LUPERCA'LIA (8) feaſts which the Romans 
ceiebrated the i th of the calends of March, 
in honour of Pan, whoſe priefts were called 
Luperci, who at theſe times were uſed to 
run naked through the city, and ſtrike ag 
the hands and bellies of women with a 
goat's ſkin ; theſe ſeaſts were continued till 
anno Chriftt 496, when pope Gelofivr wholly 
aboliſhed them, up« N account of the g eat 
diſorders and indecencies that were then 
cammuted. 

LURCH (V.] to lie hid, cancealed, or pri- 
vately wait for an opportunity of doing miſ- 
chief ; alſo to bring a perſon into a ſnare. 

LU"RCHER (S.] one that lies upon the catch ; 
alſo the name of a hunting-dog. 

LU'RCHING S.) leaving a perſon in trouble, 
difficulty, or diſtreſs ; alſo being upon the 
watch or catch. 

LURE (S.] a ſnare, bait, decoy, or contri- 
varce to catch birds or perſons in, 

LURK (V.) to lie bid, or privately 

LU'RKING (S.) lying about in a. private, 
lazy ſort af a manner, 

LU'SCIOUS er LU'SHIQUS (A) any thing 
that's ſweet or cloying z alſo'bawdy diſcourſe. 

LU'SCIQUSNESS S.) over richneſs, ſweet- 
ne(s, or cloyingneſs. 

LUST S.)] the irregular love of pleaſure, 
riches, and honours ; a ſtrong defire or ap- 
petite after any thing 5 but is commonly 
applied to an inordicate defire after copula- 
tion ; alſo a Sea Term for a ſhip's being un- 
equally built or trimmed, ſtawed or loaded, 
by means whereot ſhe lcans more to ons 
fide than the other. 

LU'STER as LU'STRE (S.) brightneſs, ſhi. 
niogne's, gleſſincis, beautilulneſs, ot excel» 
lency of any ſort. 

LU'STFUL (A.)] very deſirous, or longing f- 


ter any thing; alto laſcivious or leacherous, 


ms (A.)] ring, healthful, vigorous. 
Ruiz Tus 
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LU'STINESS (s.) firength, healthfulnefs, 
largeneſs. ' 4 
LUSTRA'TIONS (S.) s ſort of ſaciifices, 
whereby the ancient Heathen, Few, and 
Chriſtians were wont to purify any polluted 
perſon or thing, as a houſe, a city, camp, 
or unclean perſon ; they ſometimes made 
uſe of fire and fumigaticns as well as ſacrifices, 
and the e were either publick or perſonal ; 
the Greeks joined to theſe an anathema, that 
is, a human victim, whom they offered, af- 
ter Having caſt upon him all the impretations 
imaginable ; there were many various ſorts 
of lufratiens, acsording to the uſes they were 
applied to. ; 


LU'STRING or LU'TESTRING (S.) a par- 


ticular ſort of gloſſy, wearing filk, invented 
by the French, 

LU'STRUM s.) a ſpace of five years, at the 
beginning of which the Romans paid the tri- 


bute laid on them by the cenſors, whoſe au- 


thority at firſt continued fo long, when they 
made a general muſter or review of all the 
citizens and their goods ; it was firſt ap- 
pointed by Servius Tallius their fixth king, 
about the year of Rome 180; alſo a cere- 
mony or ſacrifice uſed at ſuch times. 
LU'TANIST (S.) one ſkilled in playing upon 
the muſical inftrument called the lute. 
LUTA'TION (S.) a clofing, ſtopping, or ce 
menting upon the mouths, cecks, &c. of chy. 
mical vefigls during their beirg in the fue, 
LUTE (S.) a mufical inſtrument of very an 
cient invention, arid indeed almoſt all ſftring- 
ed inſtruments bear a great reſemblance to 
it, and are properly ſo many le: d fferently 


modified z but at preſent the real lure is in | 


England , almoſt whoUy laid afide, as too 
troubleſome. 

LUTE (V.) to ſtop the meuths or necks of 
chymical veſſels, and to cover or cloath 
chem ſo thut the contained liquor or other 
matter cannot get out, which is done ſome- 
times by clofing the neek of a glaſs veſſel, by 
bringing it to a degree of heat whereby it 
becomes ſoft and pliant, and ſo may be 
moulded into any ſhape, or by ſtopping the 
mouth, and all other apertures with plarſter 
or loam made on purpoſe, compounded of 
ſand, clay, potters earth, &c. 

LU"THERANISM (S.) the religious opinions 
of the followers of Luther a German divine, 
who about the year 2517 began to oppoſe 
the church, or rather court of Rome, by 

preachng againſt the licentious uſe or abuſe 

_ of indulgencies, which very much angiing 
the court of Rome, he proceeded from one 
point of doctrine to another, till great num. 
bers of the nobility, clergy, and laity join 
Ing with him, the reformation of many 
Whole el!-Qcrates and kingdoms was effect. 
ed, and which in general agrees with almoſt 
ell the Proteſtant churches, ſaving in ſome 
few particulars, 


LY'THEAKS e DORMERS s.) a fort of 


L T M 
windows over the cornice, in the roof of 
a building, ſtanding perpendicular over the 
naked of a wall for the enlightening the up- 
per ſtairs, and theſe go by various names, 
according to the form they are made in, as, 
ſquare, ſemicircular, bulls eyes, flat arches, 
| Flemiſh lutherns, &c. 
LUTON (S.) in Bedſerdfbire, a town pleaſant- 

ly ſeated between hills; has a large markets 
houſe, and a very good morket weekly on 
Monday; diſtant from Londen 28 computed, 
and 29 meaſured mites, 

LU'TTERWORTH (s.) a ſmall town in Lei- 
cefter ſpire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurf- 
day ; noted for nothing ſo much as for its 
zealous rector Jobn Niciliff, one of the firſt 
Proteſtant divines, whoſe bones were dug 

up, and burnt by order of the council of 

| Conflance, for having in his life-time ſtrenu- 
' ouſly preached and wrete againſt the corrup- 
tions of the church of Re; diſtant front 
Larg 71 computed, and $4 meaſured miles, 

LU'XATE (V.) to looſen, disjoint, or put 
out of the proper place. 

LUXU'RIANCY or LUXURIANTNESS (S.) 
abundance, overflowing with plenty, wan 
tonneſs, riotouſneſs, c. 

LUXURIANT A.) wanton, abundant, ex- 
ceeding or luxurious, rich or plentiful, riot- 
ous or laviſh. 

LU'XURY or LUXU”"RIOUSNESS (S.) living 
in all manner of ſplendor and ſuperfluity of 
buildings, ſervants, cloaths, food, &c. 

LYCA'NTHROPIST (S.) a perſon afflied 
with that madneſs that atiſecs from the ve- 
nom conveyed to the party by the bite of a 
mad wolf. 

LVYCANTHROP (S.) the madneſs or diſeaſe 

| tht ſo diſorders the party's imagination that 
he thanks himſelf an cx, horſe, wolf, &c. oc« 
c+fioned by the bite of one of thoſe creatures 
that are mad, and acoordingly if at liberty 
they chooſe to run in woods, fields, &c. 
lowing, barking, &c. this is the diſtemper 
Nebuchavinezzar is ſuppoſed to be troubled 
with, ſpoken of in the prophet Daniel, 

LYCE'UM (S.) the ſchool or place where A- 
riffotle taught his philoſophy, from whence 
it is frequent to call that ſyſtem by the ſame 
name. 

LY'DIAN MOOD (9.) 4 muffcal, doleſul, and 
lamenting manner of expreſſion, by inſtru- 
ments of voices, flow in motion, and uſed 
at ſuneral or penitentiary exerciſes. 

LYE (S.) a ſtrong waſk or lixivium made of 
ſhes, or other proper ingredients, 

LY'MPHA (S.] any clear, tranſparent liquid, 
as wine, water, &c. alſo any thin rheum or 
clear limpid humour, by ſomo called the ſe - 
rum z in Pb,, it is a watry matter iſſuing 
from the finews that are pierced, or wounds 
tha: ate pricked, eſpecially in caſe of bliſters 
arifing ſtom any cauſe whatever. 

LY/MPHATE (V.) to make or render mad 

| or GiliraGied by any real or imaginary ſur- 
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| 
ing fight, as of ghoſts, hobgoblins, &c. 

21 . Norfolk, is à beautiful, rich, 
populous and well- built ſea - port town, ba- 
ving a very great inland navigation, by which 
it ferves fix counties wholly and three in 
part with coals, wine, &. They are very 
mach improved of late years in foreign traf 
fick, eſpecially to Nor cuay and the Baltick ; 
the Owſe brings ſhips of good burden up to 
the key, where are good warehouſes and 
conveniences for the performance of the 

Cuſtom houſe buſineſs, for which purpoſe, 
there are ſettled officers of different gegrees ; 
It is an ancient borough- town, and returns 
two members to parliament; it is governed 

by a mayor, 12 aldermen, &c, it contains 
Chree pariſh churches, and has a wall, and 
a deep ditch round it, by means whereof it 
may be mide very ſtrong by proper batte- 
ries, &c, being duly erected ; through the 
ſtreets run two ſmall rivers, over which are 
built fiſteen bridges for the convenience of 
paſſing from one part to another; it has 
two good markets weekly, viz, on Tueſday 
and Wedneſday ; diſtant from Lendos 80 
computed, and go meaſured miles. f 

LYNX (S.) a wild beaſt, (potted all over its 
body, of a very quick and piercing fight ;. 
alſo a common diſeaſe called the hiccough. 

LYRE (S.) a harp, or other ſtringed inſtru- | 
ment, ſometimes with gut, and ſometimes 
with wire ſtrings ; the painters, ſtatuaries, 
&c. repreſent Apollo always with a hre in 
his hand; in Afronomy, it is a conſtellation 
in = northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 
13 ſtars, 

LY'RICK (A.) ſomething pertaining or be- 
longing to the lyre, harp, &c. from whence 
the odes or ſtantas of the ancients are called 
Lyrick verſes, anſwering to our airs or fingle 
tunes for ſongs, &c. which were compoſed 
in the moſt ſoothing ſtrains, and varied by 
all the art of the poet, in delicacy of lan- 
guage and turn of thought, to render them 
agreeable and entertaining. 

LY'RIST (S.) a player upon, or finger to the 
harp, lyre, or other ſtringed inttrument, 
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S the twelfrh letter in the Cg alphabet,. 
and one of thoſe conſenants called a liquid 
or half vowel, and in EHI words never | 
Icſes its ſound ; it is obſerved by Quinitlian, 
that M never ends a Greek word, but is al- 
ways chinged into N for the pleafantrefs of 
ſound; in Printing, where they frequently 
uſe the old Reman numeration, it ſtands for 
a thouſand, and formerly, wh+n a daſh was 
athwart the top of it, thus, I, it ſtood for 
a thouſond thouſind or a millon ; in Afﬀre- 
romical Tables, Maps, &c, it ſtands for me- 
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ndional or ſouthern; in Phyſica! Preferrp. 
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ti:m it ſigniſies a maniple or handful, and 
when at the end of a recipe, it means miſce, 
mix or mingle, or ura, a mixture or 
compound; it is frequently uſed likewiſe as 
a contraction for univerſity degrees, as M. A. 
or A. M. a maſter ofar's; in Law, it was a 
brand of infamy, which a perſon that had 
been convicted of murder, ard was admit- 
ted to the benefit of the clergy, was ſtig- 
matized with, by burning him on the brawa 
of his thumb with this letter. 

MAB (S.) a flattern or ſluttiſh woman. 

MA/BBED UP v.) to be dreſſed floverly or 
flatternly, : 

MAC (S.) an -i word, ſignifying a Gn, 
and is frequently adced to the beginnings cr 
Turnames, as Mac Donald, Cc. 

MACARO'NICKS (S.) a burle que kicd of 
poetry, compoſed of words or phraſes of 
ſeveral different languages, adapted to the 
oe tongue in which the poem is wre te, 
and very frequently modernizing Latin, and 
turning the vulgar ſpeech into a made-pp 
ſort of Latin, &c. firſt ſaid to be uſed by the 
Ttaliant about 1 20, and from thence im- 
ported by the ſcyeral wits of other nations, 
and naturalized into humorovs performan- 
ces, of Which there are many inftances of 
all the Curepean nations except the E-g/:þ, 
who have no prcfeſſed pieces in that kind, 
only ſame ſew ſcattered eſſ. ys. 

MACAROO N (S.) a delicious cake or ſweet. 
meat, firſt made in Hay, ard ſaid to be the 
national favourite, as pudding is in England ; 
from whence it is remarked, that the merry - 

- andrews of all nations are called by the na- 
tional charaRer, as in England they are call- 
ed Jack puddings, in Holland, Pickle-her- 
rings, and in Italy, Macaroons, Cc. 

MA/CCABEES (S.) a name given to ſeven 
brethren in particular, among the Fewer, in 
the time of Artiochus Epipbancs, and in ge- 
neral to all thoſe who then ſuffered perſecu- 
tion for their zeal and conſtancy io the de- 
fence of the liberty of their country, and 
the religion of their fore-fſathers: There are 
four books admitted by the church of Rowe 
under ths name; the two fi t they allow us 
canonical, and the two laſt as apocry- 
phal z but the chuich of Zrglard admits 
but the two firſt and them as apocryphal ; 
the firſt book was written origiva'ly in Le- 
brew or Syriach, according to ſome fa» 
thers ; but at pre ent the Grect is eſteem- 
ed the original, there being no E:brivo cn- 
pies extant ; it contains an acccur.t of the 
moſt memorable tranſact ons of the J. 
for forty years, viz. from the reign of An- 
rrochus Epiphanes to the death of S.mim the 
high prieſt, that is, from 4820 to 3860, cor 
135 years before Chrift ; the author is un- 
known ; The ſecond book is an abridgmert 
of a larger, compoſed by one Jai, which 
contained the hifiory of the perſecutions of 
Epiphanes and Eupater againſt the Y: 
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Jaſon's work is no where extant, and the 
anthor of the abridgment is unknown, tor 
which reaſons the church of England is | 
clearly juſtified from not admitting them as 
eononical, 'tho* many more may be aſſigned; 

this ſecond bo-k contains a hiſtory of fifteen 
years, from 3828, to 3343, from the exe- 

cution of He/todorus's commiſſion, who was 
ſent by Seleuc us to fetch away the treaſures of 
the temple, to the victory obtained by Juda: 
Maccaben over Nicanor ; the third book con- 

tains the hiflory of Prolemy Philopater, king 
of Egypr, againſt the Jui in his kingdom; 
the fourth book is ſo little Known, that it is 
not clearly underſtood what it is z in the old 
editions of the Greek Bible, there is a bock 
concerning the Covernment of reaſon, which 
is by ſome imagined to be it, upon account 


of Eleazar, and the ſeven brethren, who 
ſuffered «martyrdom at Artroch with their 


MA'CCLESFIELD (S.) in Chefbire, ſſtuate in 
a foreſt of the. fame name, is a very large, 
ancient, fair town, governed by a mayor, and 
enjoys great privileges and juriſdictions; the 
market is weekly on Monday, and the chief 
manuſacture is button:; diſtant from London 
124 computed, and * meaſured miles. 
MACE (S.) a medicinal bark, the outermeſt 
of the tree that covers the nutmeg, 3nd is 
commonly called a ſpice or aromatick drug, 
of an aſtringent, drying nature, and uſed by 
phy ficians as a corte ctor in cardiack and ca- 
tharick compoſitions , alſo an enfign of au- 
thority carried before certain c fficers of the 
fate, when they go to execute their c ffice, 
as before the lord chancellor, lord mayor, 
and divers others, made in the form of an 
open crown, commonly of filver gilt. 
MA'CERATE (V.) to mortify, ſubdue, or 
make lean, by faſting, and other acts of 
ſelf-denial ; alſo to ſoak, ſleep, or inſuſe in 
ſome ſort of liquor. 

MACERA'TION (S.) a mortifying, humbling” 
or bringing down or low; in Pharmacy, it 15 
the digeſtion of certain ingredients to render 
them fit for phyſical uſes z as the ſteeping or 
inſuſion of any ſort of herbs or flowers in 
ſuet, oil, wine, c. or without heat, to 
exti act the virtues of the plant. 
MACHIAVTLIAN (A.) crafty, ſubtle, poli. 
tick, cunning, 
MACHIAV/ULIANISM (S.) the practice of 
politicks, or the doing any thing to compaſs 
or bring about even thoſe things that are 
neither honourable or j::{t, whereby ambi- 
tious monarchs or evil miniſters accompliſh 
what their extravagant deſtes prompt them 
to, at the expence of their ſubj- ts peace, 
or their country's ſaſety. 

MA'CHINATE V.)] to devife, to contrive or 
invent ſomething curious or uncommon, 
MACHINA'TION S.) a. curious device, or 
ſubtle contrivance, ſometimes ſpoke of a 


of the enlargements therein upon the h:ſtory | 


plot, &c. againit the Rate, 


MAC 

MACHINA'TOR (S.) an inventor, contriver, 
or plotter, 

MACHINE (S.) in general, fignifies any thing 
that is ſo contrived by ert, as to contribute 
to the augmenting or regulating the force of 
moving powers, and thereby to ſave the time 
and charge that hard labour requires to per- 
form the fame buſineſs ; and fo conſequently 
is applied to all infiruments where pullies, 
wheels, &c. are made vſe of, and theſe go 
by particular names, according to the pur- 
poſe they are defigred for, tho' all of them 
are but ſo many Cifferent manners of apply- 
ing the ſeveral mechanical powers of the ha- 
lance, lever, pully, wheel, wedge and ſcuems; 
ſo in Morality, a man that acts wholly a 
the command or pleaſure of another, 


called a machine ; an among the her, | 


Poets, it is uſed for their introducing ſome 
deity upon the ſtage, to perform ſomething 
beyond the power of mortals, 

MA*CHINIST (S.) the inventor, contriver, 
manager, or looker after engines or ma · 
chines. p 4 

MA'CHYNLETH (s.) in Montgomeryſhire, 
North Wales, is an ancient town, and has a 
good fone bridge over the Dovy, and a mir- 
ket weekly on Monday ; diſtant from Londen 
139 computed, and 1$; meaſured miles. 

MA'CKAREL (s.) a pleaſant eating fiſh, 
commonly in ſeaſon all the montlis of May 
and June; alſo the cant name for a bawd, 
pimp, procurer, or ſuch like vermin. 

MACKAREL-BACK (S.) 'a very tall, thin, 
loan perſon, 

M A'CKLED (A.) ſmutted, ſmeared, daubed, 
blotted, &c. 

MACKLER (S.) one who goes about to ſell 
ſuch goods to private houſe-keepers as the 
merceis will not take off the weavers hands, 
as remnanst, damaged pieces, and old fa- 
ſhioned filks, &. 

MACROCE'PFHALUS S) one with a ſwell'd 
or very large difproportionate head. 

MA'CROCOSM (S.) the whole world or uni- 
verſe conſidered together, without regarding 
the particulars of which it is cempoſed. 

MACRO'LOGY (S) a Rberorical figure, by 
which abundance cf words are uſed more 
than is neceffary, a great prolixity of ſpeech, 
or circumlocution in words, 

MACRONO'SIA (S.) a tedious, lingring ill- 
nels or long ſicknt ſ. 

MA'CROPIPER (s.) the aromatick ſpiee 
called long pepper. 

MA*CULA (S.) a ſpot, ſtain, freckle or other 
diefigurement ; in Aflroneomy, certain dak 
and uregular ſpots obſerved in the face of 
the ſun are called mocu'z ; firſt taken notice 
of by Scherrer in 1611, and afterwards ac- 
curate'y obſerved by Gi, Flamfleed, c. 


MACULA'TION S.) a ſpottirg, taining, 


ſmearing or blotting. 
MA'CULOUS or MA'CULOSE (A.) troutled 
or affected with ſpots, defects, or natural 
deſormit cs. | Nag 
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MAD (A.) diſordered in a perſon's ſenſes, de- 

* wrt of the free and true uſe of reaſon 4 
alſo very angry, furious or enraged. 

MA'DAM (s.) a complimental term, at this | 
time given to any woman of toterable figure 


or circumſtances in the world, though for- 


merly only to women of quality ; alſo a mock 
name for a courtez3n, as we ſay, Sbe n 
Midam, that is, Sbe it a Whore, 

MA'DDER (s.) the root of a plant, very 
much uſed by the Dyers, to make a ſtrong. 
and durable red colour for ſoldiers cloaths, | 
&c. alſo much uſed in the compounding diet- 
drinks, &c. 

MADE (A.) done, performed, produced; alſo 

ent word for theft. 
ADEMOISE'/LLE (S.) a French name given 


M 
* properly to the wives of gentlemen, but 


now generally to the younger and unmarried 
women or virgins. N 

MADGE or MADGE HOW LET (S.) an 
owl or night-bird ; and ſometimes a ſtroll. 
ing whoriſa woman that walks the ſtree's 

to pick men up. 

MA/DID (A.) moiſt, wet, damp; alſo made 
tender by infufion, or decoction. 

MADEFICA/TION or MADEFA'CTION (S.) 
the moiſtening, ſoaking, or thorougtily 
ſteeping any body in proper liquors, as a 
toaſt in ale, &c. 

MA'DIFY or MA'DEFY (V.) to moiſten, ſoak, | 
or wet a thing. 

MA'DNESS (S.) that diſeaſe or diſorder that 
deprives the patient of the uſe of his reaſon, 
and commonly affects the party with an un. 
appeaſable fury ; though there are other de- 
grees of madneſs, whereby the melancholy 
diſpoſition of a deſpairing mind renders the 
perſon almoſt lifeleſs and inſenſible; alſo a 
great degree of anger at, or for a perſon or 
thing; vexation, fretting, &c. | 

MADRIE'R (S.) a thick plank armed with 
iron plates, having a concavity ſufficient to 
receive the mouth of the petard when charg- 
ed, to be applied to a gate or other proper 
place that is to be forced down or open ; and 
ſometimes it is uſed for a prop, ſupport, or 
buttreſs to a wall, or a defence againſt arti- 
ficial fires. 

MA'DRIGAL (S.) alove ſong, or little amo- 


rous poem, of uncertain or unequal mea - 


ſures. 
MAD TOM (S.) a cheat, or impoſtor, that 
under the pretence of madneſs goes about and 
commits ſeveral cnormities with impuni'y. 
MAGAZINE +(S.) sey publick-Qore-houſe, 
and eſpecially for military preparations, whe. 
ther they be guns, powder, &c. where they 
are either mide or kept continually to be 
ready for uſe upon all occafions. | 
St. MA/GDALEN (S.) in the church of Rome, 
ſeveral orders of nuns, but eſpecially thoſe 
of worn- out and penitent courteſans, Pope 


C'-ment VIII. ſettled a revenue on them 1 


K:me, and further appointed that the effect 


MAG 


of all publick proſtitutes who died without 
will ſhould fall to them, and that thoſe who 
made wills ſhould be invalid, unleſs they be- 
queathed a part of their effects to them, and 
which was to be at leaſt one fifth part. 

MA'GGOT (S.) a ſmall worm that breeds in 
nuts, &c. alſo a whimſical fellow, that is full 
of ſtrange freakiſh fancies. 

MA/GGOTTINESS (S.) a ſulneſs of maggots, 
as cheeſe, a dead dog, &c, alſo that airy, 
cheangeable, whimſical, unſettled diſpofitic n 

ot mind that is continually purſuing ſome odd 
or fooliſh device. | 

MA'GGOTY (A.) whimfical, unſettled, 
freakiſh, fooliſh, changeable, &c. 

MA'GI (S.) wiſe men, prieſts and philoſophers 
among the Perfians, intruſted with the ge- 
vernment civil and ecclefixſtick, much ad- 
difted to aſtrology, whoſe founder was Zee 
roafler,, whoſe doctrine ſeems to have been 
nothing but a ſort of natural divinity. 

MA'GICAL (A.) ſomeihing belonging to ma- 
gick, 

MAGT'CIAN (S.) is commonly underſtood 
in an ill ſenſe, and means. one that pretends 
to great matters by the information or aſſiſt - 
ance of demons or ſpirits, 

MA GICK (S.) an art that fludies the inter- 
pretationsof myſteries or difficulties, by ſhew=- 
ing the mutual application of actives or paſe 
fives, and thereby performing many excel- 
lent and wonderful works ; it is divided in- 
to ratural, artificial, and diabolical. 

Natural Magick, uſes only natural means, 
and by that produces extraordinary and wone 
derful effects in the eyes of the vulgar, 

Artificial Magich, produces likewiſe ſur · 
prizing things by the effects of ingenuity and 
mathematical rules, as the making various 
optical glaſſes, &c. 

Diabrlical Mzgick, is a profane uſe of 
ſcripture ſentences by way of cha:m; or the 
pretended doing ſomething hy the aſſiſtance 
of ſome demon or familiar ſpirit, as of cur- 
ing dittempers, wounds, &c, without ap- 
plication of medicines, &c. 

MAGISTERIAL (A.) proud, haughty, do- 
mineering, commanding, &c. 

MA'GISTERY S.] a Chymical Term, figni- 
fying 2 precipitate of ſome d.Mſolution, made 
by a ſalt, or ſome other body, which breaks 
the force of the diſſolvent; ſome affirm that 
by magrſlery is meant the converſion of 2 
body into that of another kind, by means of 
ſome extraneous additament, as when iron 
or copper is turned into cryſtils of Mars 
and Yenus, 

MA'GISTRACY (S.) the duty, office, or 
power of a magiſt ate. > 

MA'GISTRATE (S.) eny publick officer, ta 
whom the executive power of the law is 
committed wholly or in part, 

MAGNA CHARTA (S.) the great charter 
or inftrument of agreement ; conn the 
king — t 12 people of England, granted th- 
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ninth year of Henry III. and confirmed by 
Edward 1, It is remarked, that when 
Henry III confirmed it, he ſwore on the 
word and faith of a king, a chriſtian and 
a knight to obſerve it; for this grant a fif- 
teenth of all moveable goods were given to 
the king, whether they we:e temporals or 
ſpirituals. | 
MAGNANIMITY (s.) that valiant, gene- 


rous and noble diſpoſition of mind that goes 


through great troubles and difficulties with 
a prudent and undaunted reſolution, and is 
neither too meanly caſt down or dejected 
with diſappointments, nor vainly lifted up 
with ſuc-e's, 

MAGNA'NIMOUS (A.) brave, noble, ge- 
nerous, courageous. 

MAGNET (S.) commonly means the load- 
ſtone, thcugh it is alſo applied ro any thing 
that attracts the mind, or captivates the un- 
derſtanding. 

MAGNE'TICAL or MAGNE/TICK (A.) 
ſomething that has an attractive quality, or 
that belongs to or is l.ke the loadſtone. 

MA'GNETISM (s.] the attracting property 
or faculty of any thing whatever, 

MAGNUVFICENCE or MAONUFICENT 
NESS (S.) the ſp'endor, grandeur, or {tate- 
ly appearance of any tling z alſo the capa- 
city of mind that fits or prepares perſons for 
the performance of great and noble things. 

MAGNI'F!{CENT A.) grand, ately, noble, 
princely, honourable, generous, 

MAGNI'FiCI (S.) the title of the governors 
or rulers of univerſities in Germany, 

MA'GNIFY (V.) to enlarge, encreaſe, or 
make a thing much more than it really is; 
alſo to commend, praiſe, or adore. 

MA'GNIFYING GLASS (S.) an opt ca 
ſphere, convex lens, &c, which in tranſmit 
ting the rays of light inflets them (o, that 
the parallel ones become converging, and 
thoſe which were diverg:ng become parallel. 
by means wherecf objects viewed througꝰ 
them appear laiger than when viewed by 
the naked eye. 

MA'GNITUDE (s.) the bulk, ſtature, or 
bigrefs cf a thing, taken or confidered #+ 
one whole, 

MA'*'HIM, MAY'HIM, or MAIM (s.) in 
Law, is a perional prejudice, hurt, damage, 
or wound a perſon rece.ves in his body, by 
means whereof he loſes the uſe or benefit of 
ſe me member or members that arc or migh. 
be of uſe to him, either deſenſively or offen 
ſively in battle. 


MATO'METAN (s.) a perſon that pr fefſe: 


or beheves the religious cpinions or doArines 
of Mah.mer, the Turkiſh prophet. 

MAHO'METANISM s.) the doQtrice or re 
I gious opinions of Mabeomer, 


| 
MAID or MAIDEN (S.) a virgin, or womr 


that was never married, ard is commonl, 
meant of the yourger ſoit 3 and in Sie 


is the v e of an inſtrument wherewith per | 


ten arc de hrad. d. 3 
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cient corporation, now governed by a high 
ſteward, a mayor, a ſteward, and ten alder - 
men; of theſe ten they annually chooſe two 
bridge-maſters ; the mayor for the laſt year, 
the mayor for the preſent year, and the ſtew- 
ard are juſtices of the peace, and the reigning 
mayor is clerk of the market and coroner ; 
the mayor and aldermen chooſe annually 
two ſerjeant who bear the mace ; they 
have a goal both for debtors and criminals z 
they have weekly a very good market on 
Wedneſday ; it is a large thorough-fare 
town, with many good inns z it has a largo 
wooden bridge over the Thames, for the re- 
pair of which the crown allows three trees 
annually out of Windſor- Feoreft, and the cor» 
poration receives toll both for paſſengers a- 
bove and under it; diſtant from London 22 
computed, and 28 meaſured miles. | 

M AVDEN. SESSION (S.) a time w ng 
criminals ate condemned to be hanged at 
an aſſize. 2 

MAL DSTONE (s.) in Nie, on the nv 
Medway, over which it has a very fing 
bridge ; it is very conſiderable, as being the 
county. town, and the river navigable quite 
up to it, with hoys and barges of 50 or 60 
tons burden, in which are ſent to Londen 
great quantities of hops, cherries, timber, 
wheat, Ke. The cloathing-trade, which was 
formerly very conſiderable here, is now ge- 
nerally gone to decay in all this county ; the 
only manufaQure now carried on in and near 
this town is the making of linen thread ; 
the aſſiacs are generaily held here, and elec- 
tions both for itſelf and the county are always 


| * held here, and all publick buſine's is tranſ- 


acted here; one of the goals for the county 
is here, and the cuſtody of the weights and 
meaſutes renewed by the king's ſtandard 18 
alſo fixed here by act of parlament; it is an 
ancient borough, whoſe chief magiſtrate w 
called a port-reeve, but queen Elzabeth te- 
newed their charter, and called him a mayor. 
with 12 affiſtants, called jura's ; they ſet d 
two members to parliament 5 in and near 
this town is abundance of gentry, which 
renders it very polite ; diſtant from Lenden 
27 computed, and 46 meaſured miles, 

MAJE'STICAL or MAJE'STICK (A.) no- 
b'e, grand, princely, itately. 

MA'JESTY (S.) a title at this time given only 
to Kings and emperors, but formerly to pc pes 
and archbiſhops. The German emperors en- 

| deavoured to keep this file and the cloſed 

crown to themſelves, Francis I, made it 
common to the kings of France, Upcn 

Char es V. be'ng choſen emperor of Germany, 

the kings of Spain took upon them the title 

of mejefly, till then they hore only that of 
h:ghoeſs. Henry VIII. of Eagland was te 
firſt who took the title of m-jefly, his prede- 

ce ſſors having only that of grace or bigbreſs z 

at p:eſent it is becom a common title to all 


kings 5 


MAIDENHEAD (s.) in B. 4e, an ans 


| 
| 


MAI 


ings ; among the old Remant, it was given 
to the fate and the great officers thereof, 
but afterwards was confined to the emperor 
and Imperial family. 

MAIL (S.) a trunk, bag, or portmantua to 
travel with, and is eſpecially appl.ed to the 
bundles, bags, or parcels of letters that are 
brought by the publick poſt 3 alſo an iron or 
other ring or rings to compoſe or make 
coats with for warriors, 

Coat of Mail, any fort of armour worn 
by warriors as a defence, but eſpecially ſuch 
as are made up of many rings or plates, for 
the more eaſy bending the body or members 
of the wearer; alſo a ſpeck or ſpot in the 
feathers of fowls, 

MAULED (A.) ſpeckled or ſpotted, as the 

© feathers of partridges, hawks, &c, or the 
"ſkins or furs of ſome beaſts, 
MAIM (S.) a hurt, wound, or loſs of a member. 


MAI 
MAINTENANCE (S.) the neceſTiries of life 3 
alſo any ſort of aſſiſtance, protection, or de- 
fence ; and in Law, is a wrongful uphold- 
ing a per'on in a ſitigiaus ſuit, 
MAINTAINER (S.) a defender, ſupporter, 
provider, or keeper; in Law, one who 
ſupports a cauſe between others, by laying 
out money, making friends, &c, for one of 
the parties. ! 
MAIN - TOP. GALLANT - MAST (S.) is 
one that is one fourth of the length of the. 
main. maſt, | 
MAIN-TOP-MAST (S.) is one that is half 
the length of the main-maſt, 
MAIN-YA'/RD (S.) the principal, biggeſt, or 
chief yard, and belongs to the main-maſt, 
be.ng commonly + of the keel's length 


only, 
MAJOR (S.) the ſenior, elder, or greater 
perſon in authority; alſo the civil magiſtrate 


MAIM (v) to hurt, prejudice, wound, or 
render uncapable of pe forming the prope 
office of a perſon or thing. 

MAIN (S.)-the firm land; alſo the middle o 
the great or wide ſea; alſo the chief or 
principal perſon or thing to be depended on 
in any affair; alſo the long hair that grows 
on the top or ridge of a horſe's neck ; in 
the game of Hazard, any number from five 
to nine, both incluſive, that the thrower 
caſts with two dice, is ſo called, upon which 
the reſt lay ſuch wagers as they think pro- 
per, againſt which the thrower caſts again, 
and if his number is any other from four to 
ten, both incluſive, it is called the chance; 
alſo the ſtrength, might, power, or ability 
of a perſon. | 

Main Body of an Army, the principal force 
or ſtrength marching in the middle, X 

MAIN GUARD (S.) a party of horſe, poſted 
before the emp, for the preſervation and 
ſafety of the whole army ; and in a Gariſcn, 
it is the great guard, or that to which all 
the others are ſubordinate. 

MAIN. MAST' (S.) the great or middtemoſt 
maſt of a ſhip, which is ordinarily 2 J the 
length of the midſhip beam, and raiſed per- 
pendicularly in the waiſt or middle of the ſhip, 

MAINPE"RNABLE (A.) a Law term for any 
act, matter or thing that is bailable, or that 
_ be ſet at liberty by giving in ſecurity or 

ail, 

MAINPE/RNORS (S.) in Levy, are ſuch per- 
ſons as undertake or are ſurety for a per- 
ſon's appearance at a day aſſigned. 

MAIFNPRIZE (S.) a bail, pledge, or ſecurity 
for a perſon to anſwer a charge, or pay a debt 
that is laid againſt him, for which other- 
wiſe he muſt have been committed to goal. 

MAINTA'IN v.) to deſend or ſupport an ar- 
gument or cauſe z to keeg or provide a per 
ſon with all manner of neceſſaties, provi 
fins, or cloaths, food, &c. and a thing in 
all manner of proper or needful reparatiors. 


MAINTAUNABLE (A.) juſtifable, that may 
de v.gd.gatcd, kept, or ſupported, 


who has the government of a city or town, 
commonly called the mayor ; and in military 
Afairr, there are ſeveral officers under this 
name, who have ſome appellation to d. ſtin- 
guiſh them. 

The Main Major, is he whoſe duty it is 
in a regiment to convey all orders to it, to 
draw up and exerciſe it, to keep it in goad 
order upon a march, and to rally it if it 
ſhould happen to be broke in an engage- 
ment, and is the only officer of the foot 
that is permitted to ride on horſeback, 

Major of a Brigade, either of horſe or 
foot, is he who receives orders and the word 
from the major-general, and delivers them 
to the under majors, 

Major of a fortified Toxun, Ce. has the 
charge of the guards, rounds, patrols, and 
centinels, 

Major Domo, the maſter of a family, or 
the ſteward of a great man's houſe. | 

Major General, is he who receives the 
general's orders, and gives them to the ma- 
jors of the brigades, and is the next officer 
under the lieutenant-general, and com- 

mand on the left hand when there are two 
attac ks at a ſiege. | 
MA'JOR (A.) in Legi, is ſpoken of the firft 
propofition of a regular ſyllogiſm. g 

Maj r Ciacerd, in Mufich, exceeds the lef 
ſer by half a tone, as the greater or ſharp 
third is two whole tones, or four ſemi. 
tones, whereas the leſſer or flat third is but 
three ſemi- tones, &c. 

MA'JORALTY or MAY'ORALTY (s.) the 
ceor time in which the office of a mayor 

of a city, &c. is diſcharged by any particu- 
lar perſon, which is now generally one year 


only. 

MAJORITY (S.) a number of people or 
things greater than half, where there is an 
oppoſition ; in Laze, it is a perſon's coming 
to, or being of age. 

MAIZE (S,) Indian wheat or corn to make 


broad of, 
Mkr 


M AL 


MAKE (v.) to form, ſaſh on, compoſe, eauſe; 
alſo to compel, force, or oblige ; alſo to teal. 
or convey privately away. 

MAKE (S.) a cant name for a half- feng, | 

MAKE-BA/TE (S.) a promoter or cauſer of 
quarrels, . ſtrife, contention, or ill-will, a 


tale bearer, 
MAKE FAST (v.) to tye, bind, keep, or 
prevent from getting away, 
MAKER (s.) the cauſer, producer, faſhioner, 
former or inventor of any thing. a. 1 
MA LADIES (S.) any ſort of illneſſes or * 
eaſes. ö 
MALA'GMA (S.) a cataplaſm, fomentation, 
or pultice for ſoftening and ripening impoſt- 
humes. | 1 
A'LAPERT (A.) faucy, rude, impudent, 
over forward, or talkative, impertinent, 
troubleſome. | 4 | 
MA'LAPERTNESS 'S,) a too free or forward 
 talkativene(s, ſaucineſs, or impeitinence of 
the tongue. ; | 
MALA'XATE (V.) to ſoften, mould, mix, 
or melt an ointment with the warmth o 
one's hand, body, &c, to mix ingredients 
together by pounding, &c.. to fit them. for 
pills, &c, 
MA'LDON or MAY'LDEN (S.) in E, was 
of old a Reman colony, ard is at preſent a 
borough town that ſends two members to 
parliament, and a. corporation governed by 
two bailiffs and aldermen, with a ſteward, 


- 


recorder and under officers ; it is a liberty in 


_ Itſelf, and has a convenient haven for 1 
it confiſts of one ſtreet near à mile long be- 
fides lanes ; its market is weekly on Satur- 

day, diftant from London 32 computed, and 
39 meaſured miles. | 

MALE (S.) the he of all forts of creatures, 

and in birds they ate called cocks, 

MALE-ADMINISTRA'TION (S.) a wrong 
management of publick matters or employ- 

ments. | =. YN 

MALE CONTENTS (s.) diſaffeQed tybjefts, 
ſuch ho expreſs the:r diſlike againſt a rein- 
ing prince by words and aQtions, by endes- 
vou. ing at a change of government, or at 
leaſt of the miniſtry, 

MALEDYCTED (A.) anathematized, curſ- 

ed or excommunicated, | | 

MALEDUVCTION (S.) a ſpeaking ill of, or 
wiſhing hurt to a perſon, thing, or, affair ; 
and this was ufually put into old deeds that 
eonveyed lands to monaſteries, churches, &c. 
to ſrighten ary perſon from attempting to 
recover or alienate them, 

MA'LENDERS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe 
that affects the joints of h- res, by breaking 
out in chaps or purulent matter. 

MALE'VOLENCE or MALE'VOLENTNESS 


M AL 


gainſt any perſon, or a ſpiteful and envious 
endeavour to prejudice another, though he 
has done nothing to deſerve it. | 


| MALICIOUS (A.] ſpiteful, envious, defirous, 


of or ready to do any miſchief to another 
that has not deſerved it. 


| MALVGN (A.) miſchievous, ſpiteful, angry, 


malicious, &c. 
MALIGN (v.) to envy or wiſh evil to, ſpeak 
reproachfully and maliciouſly of. 


| MALIGNANCY, MALTGNANTNESS, or 


MALT'GNITY (S.) the evil or hurtful diſ. 
poſition of any perſon or thing. 

MALI'GNANT (A.) hurtful, miſchievous, 
Ee. i 


MALVFGNANT (S.) a perſon evil · affected to 
any thing, a term given by the eſpouſers of 
O'iver's intereſt to all thoſe who were for 
promoting the kiog*s intereſt ; in Phyſich, 
thoſe diſtempers, ' eſpecially fevers, that con- 
tinue longer, or rage violenter than uſual, 
and ſo become contagious, are called malig- 
nant fevers, &c. and are commonly attend- 
ed with (pots and ervptions, 

MA'LKIN $2 with Bakers, Cc. is a diſh- 
clout or cloth put at the end of a long pole, 

to waſh the hearth of the oven ; alſo a ſcare- 

crow, or. thing dreſſed by the gardeners 
in cherry time, to fright away the birds ; 
alſo an ill dreſſed wench. 

MALL or PALL-MA'TLL (S.) a fport, diver- 
flon, play or exercife with a wooden ball, 
which is hung in a ling or vibrating rope un- 

© der. an iron arch, which being ſtruck with a 
mallet or wooden inſtrument called a ma/!, 
with great force, runs along a very long walk 
or alley made ſmooth and even on purpoſe, 
and boarded on each fide, and numbered with 
yards to ſee who ſtrikes the furtheſt ; the 
arch or iron is called the paſs, and the alley, 
as well as the game and the inſtrument, is 

MA'LLARD (S.) a wild drake, or male duck. 

MALLEABILITY or MA'LLEABLENESS 

-  (S.) the property or quality of metals that 

makes them ſpread when beaten or wrought 

with a hammer, the rolls of a mill, &c. 

which glaſs will not. 

MA'LLEABLE (A.)] any thing that will 

ſpread by hammering, or other forcible 

beating. | 

MA'LLET (S.] a ſort of large headed wooden 
hammer, .uſed by Maſons in hewing their 
ſtones, and by Carpenters in making mortiſes, 
tenons, &c. and by Carwers, Gunſloct Makers, 
and ſeveral other artificers. 

MA'LLING (S.) ſometimes called V. Mall- 
ing, or Town. Maliing, a ſmall town in Kerr, 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; d.\- 
tant from London 25 computed, and 30 mea- 


(S.) in will, ſpite, hatred, malice, 
MALE'VOLENT (A.) ill- astured, ſpiteſul, 
or that wiſhes or threatens hurt or injury to 

a perſon, bufineſs, cr thing, 


MA LICE 8.) a ſettled grudge, or il will a- 


ſured miles. 

MA'LMSBURY (S.) in Wil:Þire, fituate up- 

on an hill, by the fide of the river Avon, 

which almoſt encompaſſeth it, and for that 

reaſon has fix bridges over it; it is 3D ancient 
borough 


MAL 

| borough-town, formerly defended by a caf- | 
tle, which is now gone to tuin; it ſends two 

members to parliament, and is governed by 

a juſtice, who is called an alderman, choſen 
annually ; it is a neat town, and carries on 

2 conſiderable trade in the woollen manu- 

fature, and has a good market weekly on 


Saturday ; diſtant from London 74 compu- 


ted, and go meaſured miles. 
MA'LMSEY (S.) a rich ſort of luſcious Cre- 
cian wine, much admired formerly, but of 
leſs eſteem lately; alſo a ſort of Muſcadine 
wine brought from Provence in France, 
MA/LPAS (S.) in Cbeſbire, fituate upon an 
high hill, which was former!y both defenced 
and adorned with a caſtle, but it now gone 
to ruin; the church is a ſtately building, e- 
rected in the higheſt part of the town, and 
has two rectors, who do duty alternately ; 
the town confiſts of three ſtreets well paved ; 
the market is weekly on Monday ; diſtant 
from Londen 130 computed, and 157 mea- 
ſured miles. ; ' 
A'LSTER (S.) a maker or dealer in malt, | 
ALT (S.) the grain called barley prepared as 
follows : Steep a quantity of barley fo long 
in water, till it is of a bright reddiſh colour, 
which js beſt done in cool weather, ſummer 
not being a fit ſeaſon, and winter is too cold; 
when it is ſufficiently ſteeped, the grain will 
be very much ſwelled and ſoft, then take it 
out of the ſteeping- trough, and lay it on 
heaps to drain; after this, ſpread it till it is 
about 20 or 24 inches thick ; the whole dit. 
ficulty lies in managing this floor, which in 


about 15 hours time will begin to put forth | 


the root, which muſt be carefully kept turn- 
ing, Or it will become blade, which is care- 
fully to be avoided ; this done, ſpread it ihn 
to about ; or 6 inches thick, and keep 
it conſtantly turning, to dry gradually ; this 
done, throw it into an he-p as high as you 
can, and let it remain ſo till it grows ſo hot 
in the middle, that you can ſcarce bear to 
thruſt your hind in; then throw or ſpread 
it abroad again to cool, and then ſpread it 
upon a hair cloth or wire upon a kiln, where 
having a moderate fire that will laſt about 
24 hours, let it lie and dry, and afterwards 
another flower, and if occafion requires, a 
third, otherwiſe it will not grind well, nor 
will the drink be either well-tafted, colour- 
ed, or keep. Peat and turf are reckored the 
beſt ſewel, and next to theſe, charcoal. 
MALTA (S.) a military religious order of 
knights, wlo have gone by various names; 
as, Hoſpitallers of St. F:bn of Jeruſaiem, 
Knights of St. Jeb», Knights of Rbedes, 
Sc. were founded thus: Some mercharts 
of Me/phis in he kingdom of Naples, who 
traded into the Levant a little before the 
J urney of Godfrey of Bouillon into the Holy 
and obtained leave of the caliph of Ezypr 
to build an houſe for themſelves. and thoſe of 
their natiog who cime on pigrimige thither, 


MALTON s.) in the North- Ridin 
| 2 on the river Derwent, over which ie 


=y 


MAM 


on paying an annual tribute ; after which, 
they buile two churches, and received the 
pilgrims with much zal and charity; this 
example being followed by others, they 
founded a church in honour of St. Jobs, and 
an hoſpital for the fick, from whence they 
were called Hoſpitallers; and a little after, 
when Godfrey took Feruſalem in 1099, they 
were diſtinguiſhed by black habits, and a 
croſs with eight points; and beſides the or- 
dinary vows, they took another, by which 
they obliged themſelves to defend pilgrims : 


This foundation was laid in 1104, in the 


reign of Baldwin, and fo they betame a 
military order, into which many of quality 
entered themſelves, and changed their name 
into knights ; aſter the Chriſtians loſt their 
intereſt in the Eaſt, and that Jeruſalem was 
taken, the knights retired to Margett, and 


then to Acre, which they defended valiantly 


in 1:90 ; then they followed Jobs, king of 
Cyprus, who gave them Limiſ/on in his do- 
minions, where they ſtaid till 2310, and 
that ſame year they took Roder, under the 
grand maſter Fou/gues de Vallarit, and next 
year defended it under Ame duke of Savey, 
againſt an army of Saracens ; ſince when, 
his ſucceſſors have uſed F. Z. R. T. for their 
device, that is, Foritudo ej us Rhodum tenuit, 
or, he kept Rhodes by his valour ; from this 
they were called knights of Rhodes 5 but 
that being taken by Solyman in 1522, they 
retired into Candia, thence into Siciſy. Pope 
Aidtrian VI. granted them the city of Vi- 
terbs for their retreat ; and in 1530, the 
emperor Charles V. gave them the ifle of 
Malta, where they have continued ever 
lince, and go by that name ; they formerly 
cor. ſiſted of eight languages or nations, but 
fince the Reformation in England, they have 
been but ſeven, Thoſe who are admitted 
into th's orde- muſt give proof of ther be- 
ing n-bly deſcended both by the father's and 


mother 's fide, for four generatians, by law- 


ful marriage, except the natural” ſons of 
kings and princes. 1 
ot 


as a fine bridge ; it is a borough (but na 


corporation] made up of two towns, viz, 


the N and Old Malton, in which are three 
haneſome pariſh churches, being a town well 
peopled, and accommodated with good inns 
and two markets weekly on Tueſday an 
Saturday ; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; diſtant from Londen 164 computed, 
and 190 meaſured miles, 


MA'MALUKES (S.) the name of a dynaſty 


which reigned a confiderable time in Egype ; 
they were originally Tur#i/ſb and Circaffian 
ſlaves, bought of the Tartars by Meliſcaleb, 
to the number of one thouſand, whom he 
bred up to arms, and raiſed ſome to the 
principal offices of the empire, who killed 
ſultan Maz2den, and ſucceeded him by ad. 


yancing 


MAN 


waneing ſultan Agrddin, one of them. 
MAMMA (S.) with Anatomiffs, that part of 
= human body called the breaſt or teat, and 
in Braff: the dugs ; alſo a familiar word by 
which children call their mothers, 
MA'MMON (S.) according to the Heatben 
Theology, was the god of plenty and riches, 
MA'MMONIST (S.) one whoſe heart and 


. Cefires are ſet upon the riches of this world | 


only. 
MAN (S.) that human creature that is en- 
dowed with reaſon and ſpeech, under which 


both the ſexes are comprized, tho“ in com- 
mon X= it means only the male. 
MAN (V.) to furniſh a ſhip with a ſufficient 


number of men, to ue her ordnance, trim 
her ſails, ply a convenient number of ſmal! 
ſhot, beſides the ſurgeons, carpenters, and 
ſome to hand along powder, or do other 
neccfſary ſervices, without interfering with 
one another; a merchant ſhip is ſ2id to be 
well or double manned, when ſhe has dou- 
ble the men abſolutely neceſſary to barely ſail 
Her ; fo, to employ ſo m3ny men or hands 
as are ſufficient to do any work, as heaving 
at the capſtan, taking in the ſails, &c. is 
Called manning the capftan, manning the top, 
- the boat, &c. 
MANACLE (V.) to ſetter, bind, or incum 
ber the hands, ſo as to hinder a perſon from 
_ going what he is defirous to perform. 
MANACLES (S.) handcuffs, fetters, or any 
bother incumbrance to the hands. 
MA'NAGE (V.) to command, order, direct, 
_ _ govern, ſubdue, regulate, or appoint, | 
MANAGE (S.) a ſchool, or riding ground, 
| furniſhed with neceſſury inſtruments and ar. 
tiſts, to train up horfes for war or other ex- 
erciſes ; alſo the art itſelf is ſo called. 
MANAGEMENT or MANAGER (S.) 
conduct, behaviour, or method in regula- 
© ting buſineſs, which, according 3s it is, is 
denominated good, bad, or indifferent. 


MANCHESTER (S.) in Lancafbire, ſituate 


on the 1rewe!!, is a very ancient town, and is 
one of the fineft, greateſt and moſt populous 
towns in all the Worth, being much inctea 
fed in buildings; it is much noted for the ful 
tian manufacture, called Mane baer cottons, 
alſo for tickings, tapes, filleti"g, and thread 
commodities ; it is neither a borough nor a 
corporation ; the market, which is very 
great, is weekly on Saturday ; here is a very 
famous private college and hoſpital, well 
endowed, and ſurnifhed with a good library 
and revenues; diſtant from Londen 137 com- 
puted, and 166 mes ſured miles. 
MA'NCHET (S.) a ſupeiſine and excellent 
ſort of bread, | 
MA'/NCIPATE (v.) to diſpoſe or ſel] to ano- 
ther the r-ght or intereſt that a perſon has 
in a thing, 
M ANCIPA'TION (S.) an ancient way of 
eonveying one man's property to ancthor 


— 


„ 


for à valuable confideration before witneſſes, 


MAN 
in the performance of which ſeveral f 
lities were obſerved, to confirm and affure 
the bargain and ſale. ; 

MA'”NCIPLE (S.) in Colle, and Univerſiticr, 
are the ſame with caterers or ſtewards in 
private families, that is, thoſs who take care 
of, and provide the victuals, &c. 

MANDARINS (S.) lords of China, who are 
commonly governors of ſome provinces 
they are commonly choſe out of the Loitia's, 
who are the moſt learned of Confucius ſect. 
In their goverament, which is always at a 
great diftance from the place of their nativity. 
they have a glorious palace, in the chief hall 
whereof is the king's ſtatue upon a high pe- 
deſtal, to which the mandarin kneels before 
he fits upon the bench: They are (0 much 
reſpected, that nobody ſpeaks to them but 
upon their knees; ſome are called military 
mandaries, that command in the wars; o- 
thers are called arne mandarins, who ate 
appointed to be judges, | 

MA'"NDATE or MANDA'MUS (S.) the name 
of a writ iſſued out to command a corpora» 
tion to reſtore an- alderman or other officer, 
to his place, dignity, or truſt again, from 
which he had been unjuſtly depoſed ; alſo a 
writ directed to an eſcheator to find an office 
after the death of one that was the king's 
tenant ; alſo a charge to a ſheriff to take 
into the king*s hands or poſſeſſion, all the 
lands and tenements of the king's widow, 
who being bound by an oarh to the contra- 
ry, had married without the king's conſent ; 
2 any * command of the king oc 

is juſtice, e have any thing done to pro- 
mote or faellt ju ice, 9 4 

MA*”NDERIL (S.) a Ri of wooden pulley, 
that is a member or part of a turner's lathe, 
and according to thetr faſhion and uſe go by 
various names, as flat, pin, hollow or ſcrew 
manderils. 

MA'NDIBLE (S.) the upper or lower jaw ; 
the upper, while a perſon is young, confilts 
of 12 bones, wiz, fix in a ſide, which in 
thoſe of riner years become only one, and 
that very hard, 

MANDTBULAR (A.) any thing belonging to 
the jaw. 

MA NDIL (S.) the cap or turhan worn by the 
Per fians, being compoſed of a piece of fine 
h te muſlin or linen five or fix yards long, 
which being firſt wrapped round the head, 
a piece of filk of the ſame length is likewiſe 
wrapped over that, in ſuch manner, tha: 


the ſeveral ſtripes or colours of the filk form 


a ſort of waves; by the great quantity of 
matter, it ſerves bo h as a defence againſt 
cold and extream heat; it is ſo cloſely bound 
together, that it is ſaid a cutlaſs will not pee 
netrate it ; in rainy weather they cover it 
with a kind of red cloth, 

MA'NDRAKE (S.) a fort of plant that ſtupi- 
Ger, and ſometimes cauſes frenzy; it is ſaid 
to be a provocative, and is therefore uſed in 

philtors 
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ilters and love charms ; there are two 

s of it, one is black, and called the fe- 
male mandrake, whole leaves are pretty much 
like lettice, though narrower and ſmaller, 
which ſpread upon the ground, and ate of a 
very diſdgreeable ſcent ; it bears berries ſome- 
thing like ſervices, of a pale colour and ſtrong 
" ſmell, which have kernels within Lke thoſe 
of pears; it has two or three very large roots 
twiſted together, black without, and white 
within, and covered with a thick rind, The 
male mandrake is called mcrion or folly, be- 
cauſe it takes away the uſe of the ſenſes ; the 
berries of this are as big again as the female 


one, of a good (cent and colour like ſaffi on; 


its leaves are large, white, broad, and 
ſmooth, like the leaves of the beech tree ; 
its root reſembles that of the female, but is 
thicker and bigger ; this plant ſtupiſies thoſe 
that uſe it, and ſometimes deprives them of 
underſtanding, and often cauſes ſuch verti- 
goes and lethargies, that if thoſe that have 
taken it have not ſome preſent aſſiſtance, 
. they die in convulſions. : 

MA'NDUCATE (V.) to chew or break with 
the teeth, to cat. 1 

MANDUCA'/TION (S.) a chewing, grinding, 
or breaking with the teeth, or cating any 
thing ; this word is much uſed by the Lutbe- 
rant, in their diſpute of eating the conſecra - 
ted bread in the ſacrament, 

- MANE (S.) the long hair that hangs down 
from the ridge of a horſe's neck. 

MA'NEQUIN or MA'NNIKIN (S.) a ſmall 
ſtatue or model of a man, made ſometimes 
of wax, ſometimes of wood, &c. with va- 

rious junctures to put the figure in ſuch an 
attitude as the artiſt defires to draw, either 
naked or dreſſed z if dreſſed, the draperies 
are ſo diſpoſed, as to render them the moſt 
agreeable to ſight, and ratural for drawing 
alſo a mock name for a dwarf, or very little 
under-fized man. 

MA'NES (S.) certain divinities among the an- 
cients, which ſome affirmed to be the ſouls 
of deceaſed perſons ſeparated from their bo. 
dies; others, that they were the infernal 
gods, or gods of the dead ; others, that they 
were the gods of the night, and reigned be- 
twixt heaven and earth, prefiding over the 
vapours of the night, and that they delight. 
ed to torment men. 

MANE-SHEET (S.) the name that, jockeys 
give to the hood or head-cloth that they put 
over the heads and neeks of fine horſes. 

MA'NFULNESS (S.) couragecuſneſs, ſtout. 

_ neſs, valour. 

MANCE (s.) a naſty, filthy diſeaſe in dogs, 
horſes, &c. much like the itch in men, that 
occaſions the creatures to be continually 
ſcratching and clawing themſelves, and that 
breaks out in ſcabs ard putrid fores, 

MA'NGER (.) the place where food for a 
horſe is put, in the form of a trough. 


MAN 


| habit of body that dogs, &c. are in, by res- 
fon whereof they have the diftemper called 
the mange. 

MA'NGLE (V) to cut, hack, tear, or irre- 
gularly pull to pieces any thing whatever, 


man by thieves. 

MA*NGO S.) an Eof-lndia fruit, much like 
our ſmail melons, cr large cucumers, which 
is pickled in a particular manner, and eaten 
as ſauce with meat, 

MANGONISM (s.) a furnifhing, trimmi 
fitting, or cleaning up old —.— ch 

MA'/NGY (A.) inclinable to, ee 
diſeaſe called the mange. by 

MAN'HOOD (S.) ſometimes means that age 

or part of a man's life when he is come to 
his full growth and vigour, and ſometimes 
thoſe actions as are proper for ſuch a ſeaſon, 
eſpecially where the ſtrength and courage of 
the party is more peculiarly eoncerned. 

MA'NIA (S.) in Pbyfich, is what is vulgarly 
called madneſs, eſpecially of the raving kind. 

3 8.) a perſon afl cted with mad- 
neſs. 

MA*'NICHEES (8.) a ſect of ancient hereticks 

| that began to infect part of the Chriſtian 

church about 277, and ſpread itſef very 
much in the Een, eſpecially in Egypt, Ar- 
bia, and Africa ; it took its riſe from one 
Cubricu, who affectedly changed his name 
into Manes or a Ve; a rich widow, whole 
ſervant he had been, dying without iſſue, 
left him ſtore of wealth, after which he af- 
ſumed the title of apoſtle, or envoy of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and that he was the paraclete or 
comforter that Chriſt promiſed to ſend, and 
maintained two principles, the one good, and 
the other bad; the ficſt he called light, which 
did nothing but good, and the ſecond he 
called darkneſs, which did nothing but evil. 
Our ſouls, he ſaid, were made by the bad 
one; they were 1eally rather a ſe& of phi- 
loſophers, than religious, proſeſſing aſtrono- 
my and aſt:olcgy, and pretended to uſe a- 
mulets ; they affirmed, that Chriſt did not 
aſſume a real and natural body, but only an 
imaginary one; that the law of M. ſes did 
not come from God or the good principle, 
and therefore was abrogated ; they abſtained 
wholly from eating any fort of fleſh, and 
though they pretended to receive the books 
of the New Teſtament, yet they only took 
ſo much of it as they could ſuit to their own 
opinions, pretending that whatever was r 
confiftent thereto had beea foiſted in by ſome 
later writers who were half Jews; and, on 
the other hand, allowed fatles and apocty- 
phil books to paſs for apoſt. heal writings, 
and are ſtrongly ſuſpected to have forged ſe. 
veral themſelves ; ſeveral other ſets ſprung 
from ths, under various denom:nations, 

MA*NIFEST (A.)] open, plam, pos ent, 

cy dent, clear, not to be contrad Red. 


MA'NGINESS (S.) @ vicious diſpc ſiuos, or in 


MANIFEST v., to demanſtiate, ew, clear, 
7 


but eſpecially applied to meat, or abufing a 
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or make any thing plain, to reveal or diſco- 
ver that which was hid and obſcure before. 
MANIFESTA'TION (S.) a daclaring, ſhew. 
ing, or making a thing plain, clear, or evi- 
dent. 

MA'NIFESTNESS (S.) the plainneſs or evi 
dentneſs of any thing that cannot be denied. 

MANIFE'STO (S.) a publick declaration or 
reaſon exhibited by a king or prince, where- 
by he ſhews the reaſon of his doing or for- 

bearing any thing for or againſt another 
prince, ſtate, or potentate, a 

MA'NIFOLD (A.) a great many in number, 
or often r ed over. 

MA'NIGLIONS (S.) the handles on the back 

2 a piece of ordnance, to remove it from 

one place to another by. 

MA'NINGTREE (S.) in Ex, an indifferent 
town, having . a ſmall market weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant trom London 51 computed, 
und 59 meaſure1 miles. 

MA/NIPLE (S.) a ſcarf or ornament worn a- 
bout the waiſt of a RemiſÞþ maſs prieſt, 

' MA/NIPULE (S.) among the Apetbecaries, is 
as much herhs, flowers, &c. as a perſon can 
take up in his hand at once; among the Ro- 
mens, it was a ſmall body of infantry, which 
in R:mulu's time confiſted of 100 men, 
which was afterwards increaſed to 200, 
commanded by two Centurion, 

MA'NLY (A.) of, or pertaining to à man, 
humane, generous, noble. 

MA'NNA (S.) a medicinal gentle purg>tive' 
taken in broth, or other proper liquid ; what 
js ſold in the ſhops, commonly called menns 
of Calabria, is a White and ſweet I:quor, 
which either diftilg of itſelf, or drops from 
the incifion made in he branches and leaves, 

or kees of the aſh-tree, both common and 
wild; in the dog days, or a little before, it 
is gathered in the open ſun-ſhiae, which har. 
dens and dries it; in Fuly it comes of its 
own accord out of the tree z in Auguſt they 
make incifions; and when it has leſt off to 
run, in the ſame month, there comes out a 

third ſort of an inferior nature 3 there is an- 
other ſort found in Arobra, Poland, Calabria, 
mount Libanus, and Dauphine, that falls up- 
on the leaves of the trees, and herbs ard 
rocks, which is a condenſed fort of honey, 
of the ſame figure aſcribed by Moſes to that 
which the childien of [ſrae! eat in their 
journey to Canaan, Mapy opinions and 
conjeQures have been made and propagated 
concerning the 1ſraclitiſh manna, not proper 

for this place. 

MA'NNER (S.) the mode or way of execu- 
ting, performing, or doing any thing whe- 
ther good or bad, in Painting, Poetry, Ar. 
chiteFure, c. which among © Artif: fre- 
quently is very different, and at the ſame 
time very excellent, 

MA/NNERS (S.) is commonly urderſtood of 
the regular and decent behaviour of a per- 


ſon, according to the rules of vn tue and a 
pokte education. 
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MA"NNOPERS (S.) an old Law term for 
fiolen goods, taken upon the thief in the 
very fact. 

MAN OF WAR (S.) a large ſhip but on 
purpoſe for fightirg, and provided accotd- 
ingly with men, guns, and ammunition, in 
large numbers and quantities. . 

MANO/ METER or MA'NOSCOPE (S.) an 
inſtrument to meaſure and ſhew the varia- 
tions and degrees of denfity and rarity in the 
air, 

MA'NOR or MA'NOUR (S.) anciently a cer- 
tain compaſs of ground was granted by the 
king to ſome man of worth, tor him and his 
heirs to dwell upon, and to exerc.fe fome ju- 


riſc iction more or leſs within that circuit, as, 


he thought good to grant, but performing 
withal ſuch ſervices, ard ſuch rent yearly, as 
by th's grant was required. Now, the lord 
atterwards parcelling this ſame to other 
meaner men, receiving rent and ſervices from 
them, and by that means, as he became te- 
nant to the king, the inferiors became te- 
nants to hm; but it is now rather under- 
ſtood to be jut iſdiction, and royalty incorpo- 
real, than the land and ſuit; for a min may 
have a manor in groſs, i. e. the right and in- 
tereſt of a court baron with the perquiſites, 
and another enjoy every foot of land belong - 
ing to it, A many may be compounded of 
divers things, as of an houſe, - arable land, 
paſture, meadow, w. od, rent, advowſon, 
court - baron, &c, and this ought to be by 
long continuance of time beyond man's me- 
mory. Scme affirm that a manzr cannot now 
be made, becauſe without a court- baron, and 
at leaſt two ſuiters, there c in be no maner, 

M A*NSFIELD (S.) a large town is the foreſt 
of Sberweod, in the county of Nottingham, 
well inhabited, and filled with good houſes 
the principal buſineſs of the inhabitants is 
making of malt; its market is weekly on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 99 compu- 
ted, and 116 me: ſured miles. 

MA*NSION (S.) a c Welling place or habita- 
tion 3 and in Law; is applied to the chief 
dwelling. houſe within a lord's manor cr fee, 
called the capital meſſuage, and vulgarly the 
m-nfion bon ſe. 

MANSLAUGHTER S.) an unlawful killing 

a mn upon ſome ſuc den occafion, without 
any ſettled or prepenſe malice, in which it 
differs from murder, and from chance-mec- 
ley, becauſe it has a preſent intent to kill; 
it is eſteemed felony, but admitted to clergy 
for the firſt time, with forfeiture of gouds 
and chatrels, 

MANSLAY'ER (S.) he who kills a man ta- 
ther by accident than choice, 

MA'NTELET (S.) a ſhort purple mantle worn 
by the French biſhops over their rochets upon 
fome ſpecial occations ; in War, it is a kind 
of moveable pent- houſe or parapet made of 
pieces of timber ſawed into plans about 
three inches Chick, and nailed one _— 
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other to abcut fix feet high, commonly caſed 
with tin, and ſet upon ſmall wheels to drive 
before the pioneers in a fiege, and ſo ſerve as 
blinds againſt the enemy's ſmall ſhot ; alſo 
2 particular ſort of ſhort ſcarf or cloak now 
much worn by women over all their cloaths. 
MANTLE (S.) a looſe open garment to throw 


over the ſhoulders, worn formerly by gene- | 


rals, and over their armour in wet weather, 
&c. alſo the uppermoſt garment that nurſes 
wrap up young infants in before they coat 
them; in Arebitecture, it is the lower part 
dot the chimney, or that laid acrofs the 
jambs, and which ſupports the compartment 
of the chimney piece. g 
MA NTLE (V.) to ſparkle or knit up briſkly, 
like ſtrong ale bottled, &c. in Hawking, it 
means ſpreading or extending the wings ai 
ter the legs, &c. ; 
MA'NTLE-TREE (S.) in Carpentry, is that 
pisce of board or timber that runs croſs the 
head of the opening part of a chimney, or 
that part next the hearth where the fire is 


made, and moſt commonly projects out fx | 


or eight inches from the plan of the wall, to 
ſet cups, &c. on. 

MA/NTLINGS (s.) in Heraldry, are the em. 
belliſhments round the cutfide of the field, 
imitating a mantle or looſe garment th:own 
upon it, and lined with filk cf 2 different 
colour, tho* it is now made more like car- 
ved work or feathers than any thing elſe, 

MANTUA or MA'NTOE ($.) a woman's 
gown, made in the moſt exact manner to 
fit her ſhape or perſon, 

MA'NUAL (A.) any thing belonging to, or 

performed by the band; ſo kings and great 
men have their ſien or ſeal manual, that is, 
a ſma'l hand-ſeal for letters, deeds, &c. 

MA'NUALIST (S.) one that works with his 
hands, as a ſhoe-maker, taylor, &c. 

MANUCA'PTION (S.) in Law, is a writ 
that les for a man, who being taken on ſuſ- 
picion of felony, and offaing ſufficient bail 
for his appearance, is refu'ed to be admitted 
thereto by the ther ff or other perſon im- 
powered to let to mainprize, 

MANUCA/PTORS (S.) ſureties or bond{men 
for others, 

MANUDU'CTION (S.) a ſupporting or lead- 
ing by the hand. | 


MANUDU'CTOR (s.) an ancient church of- 


ficer, who from the middle of the choir gave 
the fignal to the choirifters to begin to fing, 
and marked the meaſuue, beat time, and ie. 
ulated the mufick ; alſo one who guides, 
ds, or ſupports another by the hand, 
MANUFACTURE or MANUFA'CTORY 


(S.) any ſort of work done or performed by | 


the hand, as the making or weaving linen, 
woollen, &c. and more particularly if the 
matter as well as the work be the product of 
the ſame country ; ſometimes a large houſe 
or ſhop where great numbers work upon the 
— 28 of goods,- is called by this 
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* MANUFA'CTURE (V.) to manage, work, 
or perform with the hands, "1 
MANUFA'/CTURER (S.) one who works 

with his hands, or keeps and directs large 

| numbers of handicraſt men to bring any 

particular fort of goods fo petſection. 

MANUMI'SSION (s.) the freeing or infran- 
chifing of flaves, which by the Romans was 
aſter three different manners ; for either a 
ſlave, with the conſent of his lord, entered 
his name in the regiſter, or the prætor laid 

a wand upon his head, or his maſter manu- 
miſed him in his will: In the firſt cafe, che 
flave was to have ſome ſtock of his own to a 
moderate yalue, or if his maſter would give 
it him, it was the ſame thing; being thus 
furniſhed, if his miſter ordered him to be en- 
tered in the publick roll of the citizens, this 
| gave him freedom: The ſecond manner was 
at firſt a conſular privilege, but was alter- 
wards lodged in the city p:ztor, who by lay- 
ing a wand, called vind1&a, vpun the ſlave's 
head, ſet him free 5 upon which the lictor 
or ſerjeant uſed to ſtrike the flave, and then 
the publick notary regiſtered his name, and 
the reaſon of his freedom ; ſometimes the 
Remans turned their flaves round, and gave 
them n box on the ear, and ſo let them go: 
| Thoſe who were freed the third way, or by 
will, ſhaved their he:d, and wore a cap as 4 
bade of their liberty; they had alſo a white 
habit, and a gold ring given them by their 
maſters, and likewiſe a new name added to- 
the former : Some were freed at entertain» 
ments in private company, or by letter, but 
theſe enjoyed but a refirained and imperfet 
liberty, the others a ſull and perſect one. Is 
| any perſon during his ſlavery had been ſtig- 
matized or branded for his miſbehaviour, or 
had been thrown into goal upon ſuſpicion ; 
if in this caſe he had confeſfed his fault, re- 
covered his maſter's favour, and was after= 
| wards manumiſed by him, he was called /i- 
bertus dedititius, and came only in o the loweſd 
condition of liberty, Among the Athenians, 
the ſlaves for a ſmall ſum, without the con- 
ſent of the'r matters, might be made free ; 
and ſometimes, if upon an extraordina: y 
occafion they behaved gallantly in che field, 
the fate made them free: Thofe who were 
enfrancbiſed uſed to change their name, or at 
leaſt clap a new ſyllable oc two to it; they 
licewiſe altered their way of ſhaving. lo 
Conflaniine's time, he ordered, that all the 
deeds of manumifion ſhould be ſigned in the 
church, in the preſence of the congregation, 
the biſhop being alſo pteſant, by the lords os 
maſters as witneſſes, who bringing the in- 
ſtrument, deftred the biſhop would conſent to 
the enfraychfing his ſve; theſe manumrſions 
were paſſed at the altar, There were alſo 
many other ways of doing the ſame thing, 
both among the Yews and others, but nog 
now prattiſed ; as in Exgland, in the Con- 
queeer's ware, the maſter delivered them 2 


' MA'NUSCRIPT (s.) a book wrote by the 


5 MAN (S.) a great multitude or number. 
MAP (S.) a deſcription or projection of either 


- MAPLE (S.) a tree whoſe wood is uſed for 
MAPPA'RIUS (S.) an officer among the Ro. 


- Chief, which he before had received from the 
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the right-hand to the viſcount in full court, 
- ſhewing them the door, giving them a lance 
and a ſword, and proclaiming, them free ; 
- there where alſo ſeveral other ways uſed, as 
by charter, &c, 
MANUMIT or MANUMISE (V.) to make 
. free or ſet at liberty. > 
MA'NURE (s.) dung, foil, marl, lime, or 
any thing elſe that the huſbandman puts 
on his ground, to fatten, enrich, or im- 
prove it. 
MANURE (V.) to plough, work, improve, 
or make land better by labour, dung, clay, 
lime, &c. mixed together as the ground re- 
quires, which according to the nature of the 
ſoil and purpoſe, it is intended for, is very 
d fferent; for in the North - Riding of York- 
ire, where the oil is ſandy, they manure it 
with clay, and then it will bear barley, 
wheat, oafs, &c, but without it will bear 
+ nothing but rye ; this manure, as it is very 
ſtrong, will laſt upwards of forty years; in 
boggy or heathy ground, they uſe ſea ſhells, 
as cockles, perriwinkles, &c, with good ſuc- 
ceſs; in the weſt of Ergland, they uſe a 
brackiſh ſea ſand, which is obſerved to 
- quicken dead land, ſo that by this means 
that which would otherwiſe become the 
barreneſt part of the country, becomes the 


hand, and now it commonly means an ori- 
inal that was never printed. 

MA'NWORTH S.) in our old Law, was the 
price or value of a man's head, every man 
according to his degree, being rated at a 
certain price, according to which ſatisfaction 
uſed to be made to his lord if any one killed 
him. 


the whole world or a part of it upon a plane, 
in which the ſituation, figure, &c. of a 
country, both in refpe& to its own abſolute 
poſſeſſion of a particular ſpace, cr in relation 
to the bordering nations about it, is deſcrib- 
ed according to the laws of perſpeRive. 


many purpoſes, eſpecially of ornament, 


mans, who in the publick games of the Cir. 
evs and Gladiators, Sc. gave the fignal for 
their beginning, by throwing a handker 


emperor, conſul, or other ſupteam officer 
then preſent. 
MA*RACOCK (S.) among the, Flor ifs, is what 
| they alſo call the paſſion flower. 
MARANA'THA (S.) the higheſt degree of 
-  excommunication, 
. MARA/SMUS (S.) the phyfician's term for a 
. flow, continual fever, that conſumes or 
waſtes the body by degrees. 
MARAU'DING S.) wandering about from 
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MARAVE'DIS (S.) a Spaniſh copper coin, in 
value ſomewhat more than a French denier 3 
this is the general or national computative 
coin both in commerce and in their finances, 
though it is not very current itſelf among 
them ; 63 of them make a rial of filver, and 
the piaſter or piece of eight rials contains 
504, and a piſtole 2016 ; ſo that an account 
of commodities of any conſiderable value 
will appear a monſtrous fum to the ignorant ; 
there were, and are, various ſorts of theſe 3 
as, the alphonſine, white, black, old, &c. 
marawedii, which are of different values ; 
but without any additional appellation, tho 
above are always meant and underſtood, 
MA'RBLE (S.) a ſtone dug out of pits and 

quarries, hard, firm, and ſolid, that takes a 
beautiful poliſh, and is much uſed in the or- 
naments of fine buildings, as columns, al- 
tars, ſtatues, &c, there are abundance of 
diffcrent ſorts, which are denominated ſome. 
times from the country, and ſometimes from 
the colcur ; all ſorts, except the white, are 
opake, but that being cut into thin pieces or 
ſlices, becomes tranſparent. 
MA'RBLE V.) to paint or ſtain colours in 
imitation of the veins in marble, eſpecially 
| Upon the edges of books and paper, uſed to 
put within bibles, common-prayer books, 
Kc. and allo to cover ſmall paper books to 
write in, , 
MA/RCASITE (S.) a metallick mineral, 
making, as it were, the ſeed or firſt matter 
ol matals, it being applied to every mineral 
| body thit has metallick particles in its com- 
poſition. 5 
MARCA'SSIN (S.) in Hereldry, is a wild boar 
having its tail hanging down. 
MARCGRAVE (S.) a Germans title equal in 
dignity to our marquis. 
MARCH (S.) by the vulgar account the third 
month of the year, and now alſo the ſame 
by the civil and eccleſiaſtical acccunt, though 
formerly the firſt, the year then beginning 
on the 25th day of this month; the ancient 
painters repreſented this month by a man 
of a tawoy and fierce aſpect, with a h:Imet 
on his head, leaning upon a ſpade, holding 
the fign Aries in his right hand, and almond 
blcfſomz and cyons in his left, and a baſket 
of ſeeds on his arm; but it is to be noted, 
that theſe ſignatures are not univerſal, and 
proper to all countries and climates; in 
War, it is the going or moving of an army 
from one place to another. 5 
MARCH (V.) to move or go forward, as an 
army does ; alſo ſpoken of or to a perſon 
that either is, or is ordered to be gone, or 
abſcond trom the place of his ordinary refi- 
cence. 
MA'RCHESYS.) the limits or boundaries that 
were forme:ly appointed and ſe tled between 
England and Wales, and E gland and Scotland. 
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place to place Ike foldiers, to get plunder, 


forage, &c, 


MA'RCHET (S.) an ancient fine paid by the 
| tenant to his lord upon the marriage of _ 


MAR 


the tenant's daughters : This cuſtom ob- 


tained throughout all Eng/and, Wales, and 
Scotland, with ſome variation, and is flill in 
uſe in ſome places, as in the manor of Dino- 


ver in Caermartberſoire, the tenant pays the 


lord upon the marriage of his daughter 10 7. 
In Sctland and the Nertb of England, the 
lord was impoweret to lie with the bride 
the firſt night, which cuſtom was abrogated 
by king Malcolm III. at the inſtance of bis 
queen, and — the tenant was 
to pay a mark to ord, 

MA'RCHIONESS (S.) the wife or lady of a 
marqueſs, 

MA'RCHPANE (S.) a pleaſant conſection or 
cake made of almonds, ſugar, flour, &c, 

MARE (S.) a ſhe or female horſe, 

MA/RESCHAL or MA/RSHAL (S.) in the 
French Army, is a confiderable dignity z they 
are properly the ancient eſquires of the king. 
By their firſt inſtitution, they had the com- 
mand of the van-guard, to obſerve the ene - 
my, and to chuſe proper places to encamp 
the army : Now they judge all militacy af- 
fairs by themſelves or their lieutenants 3 till 
the time of Freecis I. their number was but 
two, who were allowed but 500 livres per 
annum in war, and nothing in peace; but 
fince they are much increaſed in number, 
allowance, and honour ; they are now the 

, arbitrators of quarrels among the nobility ; 
their place depends abſolutely on the crown, 
nor can they be deprived during life, thoꝰ the 
king may ſuſpend them from the exerciſe of 
their function; this honour is not heredi- 
tary, but the reward of merit and great ac- 
tions; there are various ſorts of them, as, 
mareſcbali of France, of the camp, &c. who 
accordingly are ſuperior in honour, dignity, 

and command, 

MARFO'RIO (S.) a famous ſtatue in the city 
of Rome, placed oppofite to another called 
P.ſguin, upon which the anſwers to the ſa- 
tyrical hibels fixed upon Paſuin, ace likewiſe 
fixed or put, 

MA'RGENT or MA'RGIN (S.) the edge, 
brim, or brink of any thing, as of a pond, 
river, c. but eſpecially applied to the blank 
ſpace that is lelt in printed or written books, 
either for beauty or convenience of writing 
obſervations or explanations, from thence 

called margina/ notes. 0 

MARINE (A.) any thing belonging to the 
ſea or ſea affairs. 

MA'RINER (8) 4 ſeaman, ſailor, or one 
whoſe trade or employment is going to (ea, 
in order to tranſport goods or perſons from 
one country or nation to another, 

MARINES (S.) ſoldiers who are carricd in 
ſhips of war to defend them againſt the ene 
mies boarding them. 

MARK (s.) ſometimes ſignifies a particular 
ſort of character put upon bales, boxes, 
cheſts, hogſheads, and other merchandize, to 
diſtinguiſh the goods of one trader from thoſe 
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of another; ſometimes they are certain 
ſtamps put upon filver veſſels to aſcertain 
their fineneſs, and upon knives, ſciſſors, ra- 
rots, &c. to ſhew who was the maker, and 
for many other purpoſes ; it is alſo the name 
of a man, and in particular of one of the evan- 
tzeliſts, who was the diiciple ard interpreter 
of St. Peter j ſome affirm he was one of the 
ſeventy,but forſook our Saviour upon hearing 
him lay, Jabs vi. 55. Except ye eat the fleſb 

45 Son of Man, and drink his bloed, ye 

ve ng life in you 3 but St. Peter convincing 

him of his miſtake, he ceturned and conti- 
nued ſledſaſt in the faith, accompanying Peter 
to Rome, where he wrote his goſpel. Au- 
thors are divided about the language that it 
was wrote in, ſome affirming, that as it was 
wrote at Rome, and for the uſe af the Chriſ- 
tians there, it was originally in Lan, others 
affirm it was Greet; but no great harm would 
ariſe, ſuppoſe we ſhou!d imagine, that St, 
Mark for the uſe of the Romans, made a 
Latin copy, and for others a Greek one, &c. 
There is alſo a religious order of regular ca- 
nons, founded at Mantua by one Albert Spi- 
nola, a pricſt, towards the end of the 12th 
century, called the congregation of St. Mar; 
alſo an order of knighihood in the rex ubli:k 
of Venice, which is conferred only on thoſe 
who have done ſome extraordinary ſervices 
to the commonwealth ; it is alſo the name 
of an old coin, in which fines, &c. of law 
are ſtill made, and the name retained, and 
is in value 13s. 4d. alſo a butt to aim or 
ſhoot at, or a guide to do or perform ſome- 
thing by. | | 

MARK (V.) to diſtinguiſh one thing from an- 

other by ſetting ſome inſcription, character, 

c. upon it ; alſo a particular work taught 

to girls, whereby they make the ſeveral let- 

ters of the alphabet, in order to put upon 
the family linen, to diſtinguiſh each perſon's 
ſrom that of another's, 

MARKET (S.) a place where all forts of 
goods and proviſions are publickly fold, and 
theſe are ſometimes called fairs, eſpecially in 
Germany ; ſometimes it means the vent, call, 

or demand here is for any cammodity z ſor- 
merly, Bra&on affu ms, that one market ought 
to be diſtant from all o'hers at leaſt fix miles 
and a haf, and one third of a hau; but as 
the people increaſed, ſo did the privilege of 
keeping markets ; and indeed now, in cities 
and great towns markers are reſtrained to ale 
maſt proviſions only, every ſhop being a ſor t 
of mark for other manufaQures ; anciently 
it was cuſtomary te have molt fairs and mar- 
kets Kept on Sundays in the church-yards, 
becauſe of tlie great diftance of the inhabi- 
tants trom thoſe places, ſo that the bufineſs 
of religion ard trade was carried on toge- 
ther; ard tho this cuſtom was prohibited by 
ſeveral kings, yet it was Kept up till Henry 
Vith's time, when it was etfectually ſup- 


preff.d ; there ae ſome remains of this prac- 
I 1 tic 
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*gice ill in the moſt northern parts of the 
kingdom; many laws, with ſevere penal- | 
ties, have been made about regulating the 

| markets, to prevent monopolizing, foreſtal- 

ling, and other irregularities, which, thro* 
neglect of being executed, occafions too 
much of thoſg practices paſſing unpunifhed. 

Clerk of the Market, an officer whoſe bu- 
fineſs it is to keep a ſtandard of all weights 
and meaſures accarding to the king's ſtand- 
ard kept in the Exchequer, and to take care 
that all the weights and meaſures uſed in the 
market be agreeable. 

MARKETABLE (A.) ary commodity that 
for its goodneſs and faſhion is ſaleable. 

MARKET- JEW! (S.) in Cornwall, a ſea-port 

town with a bad harbour ; it is a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſ- 

day; diſtant from London 228 computed, 
and a8 meaſured miles. 

MARL. (S.) a fort of fat, clayey, ſoft, foffile 

* earth, caſt on land to render it fruitful, of 

various colours and qualities; it is ſome- 
times uſed in the making of lime, being 
hurnt like other ſtone. 

MA'RLBOROUGH (s.] in Filtfire, is an 

_ ancient borough- town Fat ſends two mem 
hers to parliament, and is governed by a 
mayor, 12 afdermen, 24 burgeſſes, and 
other inferior officers ; it is a town that has 
s pretty good ſhnp-keeping trade, but not 
much of the manufacturing part; its market 
js weekly on Saturday ; the river Kennet, 
made navigable by act of parliament, comes 
up to it; diftent from Loadon 623 computed, 
and 7g meaſured miles. 

MA'RLINE (S.) a ſmall line made of un- 
twiſted hemp well tarred, to ſeaſe the ends 
of ropes from farcing out; they alſo ſeaſe the 
fides of the ſtraps at the arſe of the blocks 
together with this, and if (ail be ript out 
of the bolt-rope, (in cafe of hurry or cold 
weather ſo as they cannot ſow it) they put 
worline thro* the oilet-holes, and faſten the 
bolt. rope and ſail together, 

Mirline Spike, 2 ſmall iron inſtrument, 
made on purpoſe to ſplice ſmall ropes toge 
ther, and to open bolt-ropes when they ſow 
in the fail. 

MA'RLOW (S.) in Buckingbampbire, fituated 
under the Ctiiltern or Chalk Hills, near the 
Thames, over which it has a bridge, it is a 
pretty good borough town, thas ſends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from Lon. 
don 26 computed, and 37 meaſured miles, 

MA'RMALADE or MA'RMALET (S.) a 


ſant cooling conſection made of the juice 


or pulp of varjqus fruits, as plumbs, apri- 

cots, quinces, &c. boiled up with ſugar, &c. 
MA'RMORA ARUNDELIANA (S.) certain 
tables of ancient marble, whereon is carved 
a chronicle of Abe, 261 years before Jeſus 
Chriſt, preſented to the univerſity of Oxford 
by the ear} of Arnde!, who procured them 
fro. Us gaft ; in 1676, Dr, ride pub- 


MAR 
liſhed en account of all tho ĩ 

MA'RMOSET (S.) a fort of black monkey, 

with a ſhagged mane or neck; alſo a gro- 

teſque figure in building. 

MA'RONITES or MA'RONISTS (S.) certain 
Chriſtians in the Eaſt, whoſe original foun- 
der was one Moron ; they were formerly ſaid 
to have embraced the errors of the Jacobites, 
Neftorians and Monothelites, but now are 
reconciled to the Reman church; they ſpeak 
a fort of Syriack ; they have a patriarch, 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and about 150 curates, 
but are ſo oppreſſed by the Turks, that the 
clergy are forced to work for their living; 
they are very hoſpitable, and entertain pil- 

ims according to their ability; they keep 
according to the ancient rigour, eating 
but one meal a day, and that not before 
they hear maſs, which is about four in the 
afternoon ;z they have a great reſpect for 
their prieſts, who are diſtinguiſhed by a blue 
ſcarf that they wear about their caps; mar- 
ried men may become prieſts, but none may 
marry, after they are entered into orders, 
Pope Gregory XIII. founded a college at 
Rome, where their youth are educated by le- 
ſuits, and then ſent into their own country ; 
their clergy wear no ſurplices nor 
caps, keep particular faſts and feaſts, ard 
diſagree in many perticulars from the church 
of Rome ; their patriarch is a mook of the 
order of St. Antbexy, and claims the title of 
patriarch of Antioch, and is always called 
Peter, tho" his real name be Jobe, &c. they 
read their ſervice both in the vulgar language 
and in Latin, 

MAROONING (S.) the putting a perſon 
aſhore on an uninhabited iſland. 

MARO'TICK STILE S.) a peculiar manner 
of writing poetry, among the French, 825 
and merry, yet firaple and natural, intro» 
duced by Mare, and compleated by Yetzre 
and Fextaine, 

Letters of MARQUE (S$.) are inftruments au- 
thorizing the ſubjects of one prince to make 
repriſals upon, or captures of the ſhips or 
ſubjects of another prince or country, upon 
account of that prince or country's not ha- 
ving made proper redreſſes or reparations of 
ſuch damage or captures that have been 
made upon the ſhips ar ſubjecti of the for- 
mer, by the ſubjects of the latter, 

MA/RQUESS or MA'RQUIS (S.) an order 
of nobility between a duke and an earl, Of 
count, firſt introduced by Richerd II. who, 
in the year 1437, created his favourite Roh- 
Vere, who was then earl of Oxford, marg"! 
ef Dili; the title given to a margui- in 
writing is, The moſt noble, moſt bonourable, and 
potent prince 53 and by the king he is called, 
Our right trufly, and intirely belowed confin 3 
the honour is hereditary, and the eldeſt ſon, 
by the courteſy. of England, during the ſa- 
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ther's life, is called earl or lord of a place, 


but the younger ſons are all called 7-5" 
T hems! 
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Thomas; Yoſeph, Sc. a marguii's cap is the 

ſame Pee eg but E orien. differ, 
a duke's having flowers and leaves, à mar- 
3 flowers or pyramids crowned or top- 
ped with pearls, 

MA'RQUETRY (S.) inlaid work, or fineer- 
ing, being a plane of oak or well-dried fir. 
covered with (ſeveral piezes of fine hard 
wood, of various colours, in the forms ot 
birds, flowers, knots, &c. avd ſametimes 
intermixed with tortoiſe ſhell, mother of 
pearl, ſilver, &c. ſometimes it is compoſed 
of glaſs of various colours, and ſometimes 
of precious ſtones or curious marbles, and 
then it is called M ſaict work, 

MA'RQUISATE S.) the office, duty, go- 
vernment, authority, or eſtite that gives 
the title of marquis. 

MARR (V.) to ſpoil, hurt, prejudice, hinder, 
corrupt, deface, prevent, &c, 

MA'RRIAGE (S.) that honourable contract 
that perſons of different ſexes make with one 
another, whereby they are obligated to live 
in love and hatmony together, and from 
whence ſprings the true benefit of kingdoms 
and commonwealths, by producing children 
for their continuance and increaſe, whoſe 
parents being known, are obliged to do their 
utmoſt, by all lawful methods, to maintain 
and educate them, without being burthen- 
ſome to the ſtate, To render this contract 
the more ſacred, moſt civilized nations have 
accompanied it with feveral religious cere- 
monies, and made it the work of the prieſt 
rather than the civil mgiſtrare, to ſtrike the 
greater awe upon all preſent, and make them 
the more careful and fearſul of breaking 
through the conditions; the church of Rome 
has carried it fo far as to make it one of 
their ſacraments, and yet are ſo contradicti- 
ous as to forbid a'l their clergy to marry. 
The Turk; have three forts of wives, viz. 
legitimate ones, which they actually marry ; 
wives in kebin, which they may hire for any 
ſet time, and are at liberty to leave them 
again; and ſlaves, which they buy hke any 
other commodity z* certain degrees of con- 
ſanguinity are now forhid to marry, though 
originally they were un voidably permitted; 
anciently the men teceived ro portion with 
their wives, but rather bought them of their 
parents, or at leaſt made large preſents to 
them according to their ab:hries, * 

Duty of Marriage, was an ancient mule, 
fine, or obligation upon women who held 
fees that required military ſervice, to marry, 
that fo their huſbends might render thoſe 
ſervices and fo indemnify the lords, which 
they themſcelves could not do vpon account 
of their ſex ; now it mens all thoſe obliga- 
tions that are mutually due from both ſexes 
that are married together, 

Marriage Muſics, a ſybering, bantering 
appellst:on for the c ige of young ch ldren, 
by way of ridigu'ing thut horrouable Rate, 
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MA'RRIAGEABLE (A.) fit or of an age and 
ſtature fuit-ble to marry, and is commonly 
applied to virgins of abcut r4 or 15 years 
ol, 


1 {A'RRIAGEBLENESS (S.) the fate oe 


condition of a per'on, for age, flature, 
health, &c. that makes them fit or ripe tor 
mars iage. 

MA'RROQUIN (S.) the ſkin of a goat or 
ſome ſuch "ke creature, very frequent in the 
Levant, dreſſed in ſumac or galls, and then 
made of ſuch colour as the artiſt pleaſes, 
whether it be red, yellow, blue, &c. vuls 
garly called Mor occe leather. 

IMA'RROW (5. | the choice delicious fat, ſuet, 
or oily ſubſtance contained in the cavities of 
the bones of moſt creatures, eſpecially the 
large th gh, ſhin, or other bones that zre 
confiderably hollow; alſo the beſt or choice!t 
part of any book, ſpeech, &c, or the moiſt 
uſeful part of a ſcience, &c. is called the 
marrow of it. 

MA'RRY (V.) to enter into contract, or take 
a woman to wife according to the rites, ce- 
remonies or cuſtoms of any particular peo- 
ple or nation. 

MARS (S.) among the ancient Heathens, was 
called the god of war; he was by them ſaid 
to be the ſon of Jure, who brought him 
forth by touching a flower that was ſhewn 
her by Flora; this is teigned to be done by 
her out of revenge, becauſe Jugiter her hu!- 
band begat Pallas out of his brain without 
her. Mart is ſaid to be born in Töbracis. 
The poets ſpeak of his amours with nes, 
the goddeſs of Love and Beauty, and of ther 
being ſurprized by Vulcan her huſband ; the 
ancient idolaters ſacrificed a horſe, a wolf, 
and a dog, to Mars ; among the C fir, 
they expreſs iron by Mars ; the Aftronemrs 
make him the third planet deſcending in or- 
der, of a hot and dry nature, finiſhing his 
revolution in almoſt 12 years; he has the 
ſun for his centor, ſo that when he is acro- 
nically oppofite to him he ſeems to be below 
him, nearer the earth, and appears almoſt as 
big as Vent, having a greater parallax than 
the ſun, viz, four minutes at ſome times, 
ſo that when he is in the loweſt apfis of his 
orb, we find a great intention of heat if :t 
be ſummer, and a great remiſſion of cold if 
it be winter, and the contrary when he i: in 
his apogzon, the diſtance between them be- 
ing computed at 16902$0 miles; the e- 
leger call him the lefſer inſortune, as being 
an enemy to human nature upon account of 
the heat and dryneſs of his qualities, and wn 
them fignifieg military men, ſurgeons, mths, 
&c. and of diſeaſes, ſuch as proceed from 
aduſt choler, and heat of blood, as »cu'e & 
vers, yellow nund-ce, ſmall-pox, &c. W h 
the Herald, it bgnifies gules or red. 

MARSH (S.) any low lands that are freoavently 
overflowed with the waters of the ne:ghhour-+ 
ing ſeas or rivers, ard which when the water 
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Is out is commonly very fertile, occafloned 
by the lime, ooze, &c. that is waſhed in 
upon is. 

MA'RSHAL {S.) in England, there are many 
officers called by this name, that are of di- 
ferent ſorts and authorities, the chief where- 
of is the earl Marſhal of Englend, who is 
one of the great officers of the crown, that 
takes cognizance of all matters of war and 


arms, determines contracts concerning deeds | 


of arms upon land, and matters concerning 
war, within the realm, which cannot be de- 
termined by common law, in which he uſu- 
ally proceeds according to the civil law ; this 
office is hereditary, and has for many ages 
been ia the houſe of Norfolk, Anciently he 
had ſeveral courts under him, but now only 
the Marſbaiſca, where he may fit in judg- 
ment againſt criminals offending within the 
verge of the court; there are other inferior 
officers of this name, as marſal of the juſ- 
tices in eyre, marſhal of the Ning :- Bench, 
who has the cuſtody of the priſon called by 
th it name. Kaight-marſpal is an officer of 
the Marſhbalſea, under whom are the mar- 
Hab's men, who are properly the king's bai- 
liffs, and arreſt in the verge of the court, 
when a warrant is backed by the board of 
Green. clotb-; allo in an Army, there is an in- 
ferior cfficer belonging to every company, 
called by this name, and ſeveral others, as 
the ciy- marſbal, &c, 

MA'RSHALLING (S.) the ordering or ar- 
ranging things or perſons in the proper man- 

ner, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe they are do- 
ſigned for ; in Heraldry, it is the diſpofing all 
perſons and things in all manner of ſolem- 
nities, whether feſtival or mournſul, ſuch as 
coronations, inſtalments, marriages, burials, 
c. according to their ſeveral ranks or de 
grees ; allo the diſpofing of coat. armours 
pertaining to diſtin families, and of their 
contingent ornaments, with their parts and 
appurtenances in their proper places, in one 
and the ſame ſhield or eſcutcheon. 

MA'RSHLSEA (s.) the court of refidence 
of the marſhal of the priſan in Sewrbwart, 
called by this name, | 

MA/RSHFIELD S.) in Glucefter fbirt, à ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday; 
here the clothing manufaQure is carried vi 
gorouſly on; diſtant from London 84 com- 
puted, and 102 meaſured miles. 

MART (S.) a free, open market, for all per- 
ſons to buy and ſell commodities in, but 
more eſpecially applied to thoſe German 
towns where the great fairs are kept, as 
Franefort, Cc. 

MA'RTEN or MA'RTERN (S.) a ſmall crea- 
ture that has a very rich fur, and whoſe dung 
has a muſky ſceat, 

MA'/RTIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
war; with Chymifts, it is ſome preparations 
of iron or impregnations of ſteel. 

Martial Law, the law of war or arms | 


depending upon the king's plcaſure, or His 
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_ Heutenant in time of war, for the king ne- 
ver makes any laws in times of peace, but 
by common conſent in parliament, but in 
war he uſeth abſolute power ; but of late 
years, even this power hath been veſted in 
the king or his generals by act of parlia- 
ment, under certain reſtriftions. 

MA/RTIN or MA'/RTINET (S.) a bird of 
— alſo a fort of pear fa 
called, 

MA'RTINATE (V.) a cant name for being 
tranſported into the foreign plantations, or 
baniſhed from a perſon's natlve country for 
miſdemeanors ; alſo to ſouſe or pickle fiſh, 
as mackarel, &c. 

MA'RTINGAL (S.) a leather thong faſtened 
at one end of the girt under a horſe's belly, 
and at the other end to the muſrole to hin- 
der him from rearing. 

MA'RTINMAS or MA'/RTLEMAS (S.) the 
feſtival of St, Martin obſerved on the 11th 
day of November, and in the north of Eag- 
land, and in Scotland, is one of the quarter 
days or times of reckoning for their rents, 
wages, &c. 4 

MA'RTLETS (S.) in aldry, are birds 
whoſe feet are ſo fhort, (Mat they can ſeldom 
be ſeen, and their wings ſo long, that they 
could not riſe if they pitched upon a level or 
plain, for which reaſon they !ight only upon 
high places, as tops of trees, &c, that they 
may take flight again by throwing them- 
ſelves off; it is alſo uſed for pigeons with 
their feet eraſed or torn off, as a mark of 
diſtinction for a fourth brother of a family. 

MA'RTNETS (S.) in a Sb, are (mall lines 
that are faſtened to the legs on the leetch of 
the ſail, and appear like crow-feet, the ſail 
being reeved through a block and the top- 
maſt head, and fo comes down by the maſt 
to the deck ; the uſe of them is to bring that 
part of the leetchof the fail which is next to 
the yard-arm, up cloſe to the yard when the 
fail is fardelled ; ſome great ſhips have them 
to the top fails and ſpirit - ſails, 

MA'RTYR (S.) one who undergoes all man- 
ner of ſeverities, and even death itſelf, for 
the profeſſion er defence of certain doctrines 
which he really ſuppoſes, or at leaſt openly 
declares to be true, The word properly fig- 
nifies a witneſs, and in this ſenſe it is uſed for 
thoſe who at firſt were perſecuted for vindi- 
cating the truth of the faQs contained in the 
goipel, relating to the miracles, death, re- 
ſurrection, &c. of Jeſus Chriſt, and after- 
wards fer all thoſe who ſuffered any hard- 
ſhips cr ipcooveniences upon account of the 
Chriſtian celigion, though it is alſo applied to 
the firm adherers to vice; as we ſay, he or 
ſhe is on of Yerus's martyrs, who by a diſſo- 
lute manner of living loſe their life by means 
of the foul difſea< ; fo a perſon that kills 
himſelf by exceſſivs drinking, is called a na- 
tyr of Bacchus, Cc. 


MA'RTYR (V.) to torment, afflict, = 


1 
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or puniſh any perſon cruelly ſor the ſake of 


religious opinions only, / 

MA'RTYRDOM (s.) the evil, pain, r o. 
ther inconvenience that any perſon ſuffers for 
the fake of proſeſſing any doctrines or opi- 
nions, eſpecially religious ones. 

MARTYRO'LOGY (S.) a catalogue or hif- 
tory of ſuch perſons as have ſuffered for the 
profeſſion of any religious principles, and is 
particularly underſtood of the perſecutions 
and ſufferings of the firſt profefſors of Chriſ- 
tianity under the Heathen kings, emperors, 
or ſtates they lived in; it is alſo applied to 
the particular ſufferings of particular profeſ- 
fions, as of the Proteſtants under Popiſh go- 
vernors, &c. In theſe hiſtories are inſerted 
the names of the perſecutors and the perſe 
cuted, with the reaſon why, the manner 
how, and time when, &c. ; 

MA'RVEL (V.) to wonder, be ſurprized, or 
aſtoniſhed at, to admire, or expreſs great 
ſurprize at a thing. 

MA'RVELOUS (A) firange, wonderful, a 
mazing, uncommon, &. 

8:, MA'RY (S.) ſometimes means the Virgin 
or mother $96 Chriſt, and ſometimes ſome 
other perſon the church of Rome has thought 


fit to dignify with this character; there are | 


alſo many orders, both religious and mili 
tary, that go by this name. 

MA'/SCHIL (S.) this word or term is often 
found in the titles of the Pſalms, and figni 
fies an inſtructor; but ſome think it was 
only the name of an inſtrument or of a tune 
thoſe pſalms were played upon or ſung to ; 
ſome fay, that at the finzing or repeating 
thoſe pſalms, the Jews expounded or ex- 
plained them, but the pſalms themſelves 
ſhew they are rather to be underſtood as fo 
many leſſons of direction or inſtruction, 

MA/SCULINE (A.) robuſt, manly, bold, 
courageous, ſomething belonging to the male 
kind; the Afrologers have maſculine planets 
and ſigns, not to denote any real diſtinction 
of ſex in the celeſtial bodies, but only ana- 
logically to fignify the qualities, they pretend 
them to be principally endowed with ; thoſe 
that excel in active qualities, that is, in heat 
or cold, they call m»ſculine, and the paſſive 
qualities, or moiſture and drought, they call 
feminine planets. In the French Poetry, thoſe 
rhimes that end with a ſtrong accent, or 
ſuch words as have not E feminine to ter- 
minate them, are called maſculine rhimes or 
verſes, 

MASH (S.) a mixture or compoſition made 
of various ingredients upon ſundry occaſions, 

. as for a horſe a np is made ot bran, hot 
water, &. 

MASH (V.) to mix well together, to tho- 
roughly wet grain, &c. with hot water; as 
in Brewing, after the liquor is poured over 
the malt, it is the tirring or turning the 
ay often in the liquor, that every part may 
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virtue or ſpirit of the grain may go into the 
liquor, &. 

MA'SHAM {S.) in the North- Riding of York- 
Hire, a (mall town, whoſe market was for- 
morly weekly on Wedneſday ; but it is now 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from Londen 165 com- 
puted, and 200 meaſured miles. 

MASK (V.) to hide, cover, diſguiſe, or keep 
any thing ſecret by excuſes, pretences, &c. 
MASK (S.) ſometimes means only an inſtru- 
ment tor the ladies to wear over their faces, 
in hot weather, &c. and ſometimes means 
an entertainment, or fort of ball or play, 
where perſons diiguiſe themſelves under un- 
couth ſorts of dreſſes, &c. In ArchiteFure, 
thoſe pieces of grote que ſculpture or fatyr- 
faces uſed to fill up and adorn freezes, pan- 


cant places, are ſo called. 

MA'SLIN (S.) a mixture of wheat, corn and 
rye together, or bread made of ſuch m x- 
ture, is called nin bread. 

MA'SON (S) a workman employed under the 
direction of an architect, to do the ſtone- 
part of any large bailding, as of a church, 
publick hall, palace, c. There is an anci- 
ent ſociety called free or accepted maſons, i= 
ther from ſome extraordinary knowledge they 
are ſuppoſed to be maſters of, or becauſe the 
firſt founders were of that proſeſſion: They 
are now very confiderable, both for numbers 
and character, being ſcattered all over Eurepe, 
and conſiſting of the greateſt men for learu- 
ing and ingenuity, whoſe principal ſecret is 
ſo ſactedly kept, that none but thoſe of the 
ſociety know what it is, and which ſhews, 
by the friendly offices, that they continually 
exhibit, eſpecially towards one another, it 18 
far enough from immorality or diffoluteneſs, 
which their enemies charge them with, 
MA'SONRY (S.) the art of oidering and pro- 
pzring all manner of ſtone-work belonging 
to any ſort of building. 

MASO/RAH (S.) the title of a critick, or 
commentary upon the Bible by the Feww1fb 
doRtors, in which are inferted the various 
read:ngs, the form that every word is met 
with throughout the B. ble; alſo the number 
of verfes, words, and jette /s contained in it, 
by which means they pretend to preſerve it 
free from corruption or alteration ; this was 
performed by certain rabbins, who under 
Eſlras, purged the Hebrew Bible from the 
errors that were crept into it in the Babylo- 
niſb crptivity, divided the canonical books 
into 2z in number, and thoſe into chapters 
and verſes. 

MASQUE (S.) a diſguiſe or covering for the 
face, both to prevent a perſon's being known, 
and alſo to keep off the ſun, wind, &c. In 
Arck:t:4ure; thoſe carved ornaments that re- 
preſent hideous faces, &c. are called mu pur, 
MAYQUE (V) to diſguiſe, hide, or conceal 
under a cover, pretence, &c. 
MASQUERA'DE (S., a fort of carnival or 


e thoraugh'y welteg or ſoaked, ſo that * 
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libertiniſh diverfion, where perfons of all 
ages, qualities, and ſexes meet together diſ- 
guiſed, and under the pretence of diverfion 
fiequently commit very unwarrantable ſas 
and diſorders. 

MASS (S.) ſometimes means only a great heap 
or collection of any particular or mixed ſort 
of matter, and ſometimes the matter of any 
body cohering with it, er moving or gravi- 
eating along with it, and ſometimes all ſorts 
of religious offices Whatever; but in the 
church of Rome, at this time, it ſignifies 
what they call the unbloody ſacrifice of the 
body and blood of cur Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
which 1s offered upon the altar under the 
ſpecies of bread and wine: When the pray- 


ers are ſung by the choriſters, and all the] 


magnificence of ceremonies is uſed, it is 
called bigh maſs ; but when the prayers are 
only plainly ſpoke, or rehearſed without 
ſiaging, it is called low moſs, 

MA'SSACRE (V.) to kill, murder, or deſtroy 
people in great numbers, by way of ſur- 
prize, and upon very flight and groundleſs 
occaſions, and is common with the Papifts 
for religion, as the Par:fian and Ir maſſa- 
cres of the Proteſtants, &c. 

MA'SSACRE (S.) a publick deſtruction by 
fire, ſword, &c. of a great number of peo- 
ple in cool blood, commonly tor the ſake of 
ſome religious opinions. 

MASSA'LIANS (S.) a ſect that peftered the 
church in the fourth century, about 361, 
who alſo were called Euchices, who affirmed 
that prayer alone was ſufficient inſtead of all 
other good werks; their authorities were 
ecrtain monks of Meſopetæa mia, who growing 
weary of their manual work, which at that 
time was a conſiderable part of their diſci 
pline, pretended that prayer alone gave them 
ſttength to refiſt all remptations, that it put 
the devil to flight, and rooted out fins ; they 
maintained alſo, that every man had two 
ſouls, one of which was celeſtial, the other 
a devil, that was forced out by prayer ; they 
pretended hey were prophets, and that they 
cou'd (ee the trinity with their corporeal eyes, 
ad thi! they become ſo far like unte God, 
eh ot in ſuch condition they dd not ſo much 
«+ fin in their thoughts ; to theſe they added 
many other eirors, imagining the Holy 
Ghoſt defcended vifibly upon them, efpeci- 
ally at the time of their ordination, when 
they danced, as they pretended, upon the 
d.vil, which occafioned them to be called 
ertzufi.fts, or perfons poſſeſſed ; they forbad 
eivire aims to ary but their own ſet, diſ- 
ſolved marriages, and perſuaded children to 
leave ther perents to follow them; the men 
wore their han lor g like wemen, and went 
in magnificent tebe;; the emperor Theodeftus 


dun ſyed an (dict againſt them, and the 
ſhobs in a con cil, ann 425, crdercd, that 
bree of their frrquert relapſes, they] 
teu be no werte admitted, whatever pzi © 
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MA'SSETERS (S.) ſhort, thick, and tendi- 
noug muſcles of the lower jaw, which with 
the aſſiſtance of the temporal muſcles they 
move to the right fide, the left fide, and 
forward, | 

MA'SSIVE or MA'SSY (A.) heavy, ſolid, 
weighty, ſhort, thick, ſtrong, robuſt; in 
Architefure, a maſſy pillar or column is one 
that is too ſhort for the order. 

MASSONE/ or MA'SSONED (A.) in Heral- 
dry, is when an ordinary is repreſented by 
a ſtone wall with the joints between the 
ſtone viſible. 

MA'SS-PRIEST (S.) is a prieſt of a chantry 
or particular altar, who :ays a certain num- 
ber of maſſes fur the particular ſoul or ſouls 
of a perſon or perſons deceaſed. 

MAST (S.) the fruit of the oak, beech, cheſ- 
nut- trees, &c. in a S%, is that large tree, 
or pole raiſed in veſſels for the cordage and 
ſails to be ſaſtened to, and theſe are variouſly 
named, according to the part of the ſhip they 
are put in, as the main-maſt, the fore- maß, 
the mizen- maß; ayd becauſe in large ſhips 
no one tree can be got large, tall and ſtraigkt 
enough to make the m. G, and likewiſe they 
would be too cumbet ſome to manage, they 
are therefore made in parts or joints, which 
ſeparately are alſo called na, as the main- 
maß, main- top-moſ/, man top-gallant- maß, 
which three compoſe only what is properly 
the main , which is uſually made four 
fifths in length of ti. breadth of the ſhip 
multiplied by 3, and that gives the length of 
the moſt in fett; the others are proportioned 
to this, which for every yard in length is 
made one inch thick, &c. 

MA'STER (S.) a head, governor, teacher, 
owner, or proprietor ; there are alſo many 
officers who bear this name, as the maſter of 
a ſhip, aſſay maſter, mer in Chancery, &c. 

MA'STER (V.) to conquer, manage, over- 
come, or bring into ſudjection. 

MAS TERLESS (A.) univly, diforderly, un- 
governahle ; «Io one out of place or ſervice. 

MA'STER PIECE .S.) a very curious perfor- 
mance, or delicate piece of workmanſhip ; 
alſo any thing that is too cifficult for a per- 
ſon to do, 

MA'STERSHIP (S.) the office, authority 
quality, or dignity cf him that acts as a 
maſter, head or commander. 

MASTICA'TION S.) the act of chewing or 
breaking the tood in one's mouth with the 
teeth, 

MASTICATORIZzS (S.) medicines that be- 
ing chewed in the mouth, excite the ſaſiva 
freely, as tobacco, Finger, pepper, ſage, 
roſemary, &Cc. 

MA'STICK {S.) the gam of the lent;{k- tree, 
vied upon many occaſions, 

MA'STICOT or MA'STICOTE (S.) 3 good 
ughe ve:low c laut for panting, eſpecially 
to mike ercen by mixing blue with it; this 
c lau wrires very freely ard fine, and hers 

MASTIFF 
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ri the largeſt breed, that Cod did not originally make matter 
m_ by — * large yards before but that jt exiſted eternally, and that he 
their houſes, a» a ſort of defence againft] only gave it particular forms, according to 
thieves climbing over the wall. the uſe or purpoſe he defigned it for. 
MAT (S.) a uſeful, flat, broad piece of weav- MATERIA'LITY (s.) the being made or 
of ruſhes or ſtraw, and ſome of compoſed of matter; alſo the fignificancy or 
very beautiful by the mixture of variety| valuableneſs of any bufineſs. 2 
of colours z ſome are uſed to lay in the en- MATE RIALNESSs (S.) the ſtate or condition 
tries of houſes to clean the ſhoes on, others | of any thing of moment, conſequence, or 
in chambers for warmth, others on the table weight, 5 
to ſet the diſhes of meat on, and others to| MATERIALS (S.) the matter of which any 
ine walls, pack up cabinets, buroes, and thing is made, built, or cc * 
curious movachles 3 in a Ship, thoſe MATE RNAL. (A.) ſomething belonging to 8 
are made of finnet and thrums to} mother, motherly, kind, or affectionate. 
cordage faſt, are ſo called ; alſo} MATH (S.) a country word, fignifying ſome- 
contraction of name Martbew, times the grafs, and ſometimes mowing or 
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. bellum immediately. thematicks, eſpecially the ſpeculative or de - 
. Pia MATTER (S.) a ſkin which immediately | monſtrative parts, 
cloaths the brain and cerebellum, is very MA“ TINS (S.) that ſervice, or thoſe prayers 
Þ full of blood · veffels, and is ſuppoſed to keep | that are performed firſt in the morniug, ©C 
A in the ſpirits bred there. beginning of the day in church. 
e, MATE'&IA MEDICA (S.) all thoſe medi- | MATRA'LES (8) a fealt of the godde's 3 
cines that are any ways uſed either for the tuta, which the Nene kept upon the 11th 
e, cure or prevention of diſeaſes, wounds, c. of Je, when none but the Raman ladies en- 


the 
(S.) among the Guaners, is a fort of 


rope made on purpoſe, that when one end is Latter Math, is a ſecond mowing, &c. of 
light it will burn regularly and gradually till { hay made from graſs grown after a firſh 
it is all burnt out; it is uſed for firing off mowing, Kc. which is very rarely long or 


match. lock muſkets, and great guns z it is 
alſo laid in mines that are to blow up ſo 
many hours aſter it is laid down ; alſo pieces 
of cards, paper, cloth, Nicks, &c. dipped in 
brimftone, uſed to light candles; ſometimes 
it means a marriage, and ſometimes one per- 
ſon that is equally (killed, or capable of do- 
ing any bufineſs, &c. av well as another ; 
likewiſe thoſe who buſy themſelves to per- 
ſuade men to marry, are called match- makers ; 
alſo a bout at cock. fighting is called a match ; 
alſo the making an agreement to fight or 
play at any exerciſe, is called a match, 


MATCH (V,) to couple, compare, or make 


one thing like to another ; alſo to marry, or 
give in marriage, &c. 


MA'/TCHABLE (A.) that may be equalled, 


compared with, fellowed, or coupled, 


MA'/TCHLESS (A.) that cannot be equalized, 


that is beyond any compariſon. 


MA”TCHLESSNESS ($.) the condition or 


quality of a thing or perſon that cannot be 
equalized, either for goodneſs or badneſs. 


MATE (S.) a companion or affiſtant, and is 


particularly uſed for the officers in a mer- 
chant- ſhip below the maſter. 


MATEO'LOGY (S.) a fooliſh enquiry into 


matters or things too high, above, or be- 
yond the capacity or underſtanding of the 
enquirer, 


Dura MA'TER (S.) a membrane or ſkin| 
ticking cloſe to the ſkull on the infide in 


ſome places, and covers the brain and cere- 


MATERIAL A.) whatever is made or com- 


poſed of matter or ſubſtance ; alſo any bu- 
finefs or concern of conſequence, value, or 
eſteem. 


MATE'RIALISTS (S.) a feQ that maintained 


immediately. 
MATHEMA'TICAL (S.) ſomething belong- 
MATHEMA'/TICKS (8) with the Ancients, 


| fideration it will be no ways romantick to 


MATHEMATVCIAN (S.) a perfon fludious 


cutting down the graſs, 


good enough to ſtack, and therefore is uſed 


ing or appertaining to the mathematicks. 


meant all ſorts of learning or diſcipline, bus 
even then, as well as now, in a more parti- 
cular manner it was reſtrained to thoſe arts 
that were immediately concerned about 
number and quantity ; and under this con- 


affirm, this ſcience, or rather theſe ſciences, 
were known to the Artediluvian world; but 
later ages have made the ſundry diviſions, 
ſub-divifions, and improvements that are 
now in being, and from whence ſo many 
ſurprizing concluſions, numerical, optical, 
and mechanical, have taken their riſe. The 
general diviſion is firſt into ſpeculative mathe- 
maticks, which is only concerned about the 
ratio, proportion, or properties of numbers 
and figures under their various combinations 3 
the ſecond is called practical mothrmatichry 
which reduces and applies the ſeveral rules, 
found out by ſpeculation, to particular arts 
and purpoſes, as the computing the intereſt 
of money, he value of goods, the diſtance 
of places, the quantity of land or liquor con- 
tained in a feld or veſſel, c. and theſe par- 
ticular branches go under various names, as 
arithmetick, ſurveying, gauging, &c. 


and practiſing, and well Killed in the ma- 


tered into the temple of t e foddeſs to lacti- 
fice ; they took a flave along with them, 
hom they beet with their he hecane iu, 
who was the godeals, bung the wits 2f A+» 
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mas king of Thebes, had been jealous of 4 
flave whom her huſband loved; there was 
alio another particular ceremony obſerved, 
the ladies taking with them their fiſters 
children, for whom they prayed, and not 
their own, | 
MA'TRASS (S.) with the Chymifs, is a bolt- 
head, or long ſtraight. neck'd veſſel of glaſs 
fitted to the noſe of an alembick, which are 
ſometimes called receivers in diſtillation ; alſo 
a mat or quile to lay under or upon a bed, 
' MA'TKICE (S.) with Dyer, is applied to the 
ive fimple colours from whence all the reſt 
may be compoled, wiz. black, white, blue 
red and yellow, EY 
MA'TRICES (S.) with the Letter Founders, 
are the copper moulds in which are ftamoed 
or punched the letters wanted, and which 
being fixed in an iron or fieel mould to pour 
the melted liquor in, are ſo contrived, that 
to the tace of the letrer there is alſo a neck 
or ſtem caſt about + of an inch long, more 
or leſs, as occaſion or the fancy of the prin- | 
ter or uſer may require, 6 | 
MA/TRICIDE (S.) 'this term is applied both 
to the murderer of his mother, and alſo to 
the a& of murdering of a mother. | 
MATRTCULA (S.) a catalogue, roll, or liſt 
+ of the names of any company or ſociety of 
perſons, and particularly ſpoke of a coltege or 
univerfity for ſcholars or ſtudents in lan- 
guages, the liberal arts and ſciences, &c. 
from whence the books in which the new- 
admitted members are inſerted are called 
matricular books. ER 
MATRTCULATE (V.) to regiſter or enter 
' in the book or roll of a company or body 
of men, but more particularly applied to the 
entering or regiſtering of new ſtucents in an 
univerſity. 
MATRICULA'TION (S.) the act of regiſter- 
ing, entering, of enrolling a perſon in pro- 
per lifts or books, 
MATRIMO'NIAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or appertaining to marriage, | 
MA'TRIMONY (S.) the act or ſtate of mar- 
riage or wedlock. N 
MATRIX (S.) the womb of every female, 
© whether human or animal, where the ſcetus 
receives nouriſhment and form, &c. 
A'TRON (S.) in general, fignifies any mar- 
ried woman, or the mother of children ; and 
ſometimes ſignifies one who has the care 
and direction of the linen, and childrens 
victuals, &c. in an hoſpital; and in a Law 
Senſe, ſuch grave experienced women that 
are ſummoned upon a jury to give verdict in 
caſe of a woman criminal that pleads her 
being quick with child, in bar 'of execution 
of the ſentence, or at leaſt for the forbear- 
ance thereof till her delivery, are called a 
jury of mat - ont. N ; 
AT RONA'LIA or MATRONA'LES (S.) 
a feaft celebrated by the Reman ladies on the 
fuſt of March, in honour of the god Mars, 
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ho they imagined had the power of mak- 
ing or increafing their pregnancy. | 

MATROY/SSES (S.) in War, a ſort of fol- 
diers in a train of artillery, next in degree 
under the gunners, and who affiſt them in 
traverfing, firing, loading, c., they carry 
fire-locks, and attend the ſtore- Waggons as 
a gua'd, &c, 

MA'TTTED (A.) wrought or wove like 2 
mat ; alſo covered or encloſed with mats ; 
alſo entangled or confuſedly mixed together, 


as a boy*s hair that has been tumbling in the 


graſs, and that is alſo mixed with much dirt 
and ſweat, 

MATTER (S.) the ſubſtance whereof any 
thing is made, or the ſubject upon which 
any thing is wrote; with the Pbrleſepbers, it 
is the common, folid, div ble, paſſive ſub- 
ſlance of which every thing in nature is 
formed, and which is endowed with different 
properties, according 2s this original netter 
is differently modified or ated upon, and 
which in its own nature is no more inclined 
to reſt than motion, and partakes of either, 
according to the impetus impelled upon it, 
the medium in which, or the planes on 
which it is actuated ; alſo that yellow cor- 
rupted ſubſtance that iflues from wounds 
is called matter, 

MA'TTOCK (S.) an iron inſtrument uſed to 
grob up trees, weeds, &c, 

MA'TTRESS (8. a quilt or thin bed uſed to 
lay over ethers, and ſometimes to lie on 
alone, | 

MA*TURATTF (V) to ripen or bring forward, 
to uſe methods to force nature in fruits, ſuch 
as ftoves ior grapes, &c. alſo fo bring forex 
to fuppuration, &, or to bring diſputes in 
law to a decifion, 

MATURA'TION s.) in Chymi"ry, is the 
feveral proceſſes of circulation, digeſtion, 


c. allo the ripening of raw froits gather-' 


ed white green, by laying them in firaw, 
ſand, & alto the hattening, ſorwarding 
or promoting of a thing, 

MATURE 'A.) ripe, perfr&, full grown, 

MATURENESS or MATU/RITY {S.) ripe» 
neſs, pertectneſs, full growth, any thing 
brought to a proper time for action, duly 
weighed, confidered, altered, corrected, &c. 

MATUTINE (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the morning; with the Afrologers, planets 
are called matutine, when they- are above 
the horizon at ſun-rifing. 

MAU'”DLIN (A.) half drunk, qualmiſh, fick- 
iſh, &c. in a morning, occaſioned by too 
much liquor over night. 0 

MAU GRE Part.) in ſpite of, or in full op- 
poſition to the will, force, liberty, or in- 
clination of a perſon, 

MAUL (V.) to threſh, beat, or barg ſeverely ; 
alſo to make a perſon heartily drunk. | 

MAU'LKIN (S.) a ſcarecrow or ugly figure 
dreſſed up to fright away the birds from eat- 
in a garcener's fruit, &c, allo a tude, ſloven- 
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iy young wench ; alſo a baker's mop, &Cc+ 
with which he cleans his oven, 

MAU'L-STICK (S.) the ſmall cane or ſtick 
that a painter refts his hand on while he 

ints. | 

MAUND (S.) 2 baſket to put fruit or garden- 
ers ware in, ſometimes called a fieve, ſome- 
times a hamper, &c. 

MAU'NDAY THURSDAY (s.) the Thurſ- 
day before Efter, on which the king waſhes 
the feet of certain poor people, and gives 
them large charities of money, food, and 
raiment. 

MAUNDER (V.) to ſceld, grumble, quar- 
rel, muiter, find fault, c. alſo the cant 
word for to beg. 

MAUSO'/LEUM .) a ſumptuous tomb, or 
magnificent monument erected over the 
corple, or to the memory of ſome perſon 
deceaſed, conſiſting of rich architeQure, and 
a large panegyrick upon the party, firſt in- 
troduced by Artemifia, wife of Mauſolus king 
of Caria, who in honour of her huſband | 
erected ſuch a curious and ſtately monument, 
that it is deemed one of the wonders of the 
worid. 

MAW (S.) the ventricle of the ſtomach, or 
that hollow place where the food digeſts. 

MAW'KISH (A) fickiſh; queer, ill. taſted, 
out of order. 

MAW'KISHNESS (S.) diſorder, or fickiſh- 
neſs of ſtomach ;z alſo any ill or ſickly, faint, 
queer, or odd taſte, 

MAWKES (S.) ſpoke of an unmanner]y, ill- 
behav'd ycung woman, or large girl. 

St. MAWS or St. MAU'DITS (S.) in Ce. 
wall, is a ſmall, poor borough town, that 
has but about 30 very ordinary houſes, but 
reither church, chapel, nor market, and yet 
it ſends two members to parliament ; Henry 
VIII. built a-caftle here, to ſecure the en- 
trance of Falmouth harbour, of a circular 
form, but being of no great firength, it is 
much neglected, though it has a governor, 
who is allowed $01, per annum, and a deputy 
with 26/7. per annum ſalary ; there are 47 
guns, which are alternately attended by two 
gunners ; diftant from London 220 com- 
puted, and 260 meaſured miles, 

MAW.WORMS (S.) fuch as breed in the 
maw, ſtomach, or other part of the bcdy, 
eſpecially of horſes, very much like earth. 
worms, , 

MAXVLLA (S.) the jaw, and by Anatomift:, 
called the inferior or lower, or ſuperior or 
N jaw, according to its fituation in the 

ead. 

MA'XIM (S.) a proverbial ſpeech, or known 
rule for the doing or forbearing any thing; 
and in Matl cmaricks, it is the ſame with 
axicm, or a ſelſevident propofition, gene 
rally known, and received by all who have 
the uſe of their reaſon. 

MAXIMIS ET MINIMIS (S.) a particular 

| fort or kind of floxions, by which a great 
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blems are very eaſily and pleaſantly folved. 
MAX (S.) among the Tin- Miners, is the 
ſame with weed in Gardeners among flowers, 
or dead vein with the Lead- Miners, it being 
a ſort of marcafite that the load or vein 
degenerates into, 
MAY (S.) the 5th month of the year, by the 
vulgar account, formerly the 3d, but now alſa 
the 5th, according tothe ſtate reckoning ; tha 
ancients repreſented this menth by a youth 
with a lovely countenance, in a robe of 
white and green embroidered with daffo- 
dils, haw-thorns, and blue-bottles ; on his 
head a garland of white and damaſk roſes, 
with a lute in one hand, and a nightingals 
on the fore-finger of the other. 
MAY'-FLY (S.) an inſect, called alſo a wa- 


creeps out, and lying ſometimes under 

ſtones, &c, near the banks, by the heat of 

the ſun becomes a fly, 

MAY'/-GAMES (S,) diverfions and ſports of 
dancing and merriment uſed at the begin- 
ning of the month of May; alſo the ſetting 
at naught, or making a mock of a perſon, 
by making him the common butt for the 
derifion or laughing-ſtock of a company. 

MAY OR (S.) the chief magiſtrate of ſeveral 
cities or towns corporate, and to ſome, as 
of London and York, the title of lord is added 
to them, during the time of their continu- 
ance in their office, 

MAY'ORALTY (S.) the time that any per- 
ſon executes the effice or enjoys the dignity 
of a mayor, 

MAY'ORESS (S.) the wife of a mayor, 

MAY'-POLE (S.) the trunk of a tree, or 
ſhaft of a column ſet faſt in the ground, 
which in many places is ornamented with 
garlands of flowers, for the young men 
and maids to dance round in the month of 
May in particular, and at any other times 
of mertiment and jollity, ſuch as wakes 
fairs, &c. 

MAZARPFNE (S.) ſmall diſhes made to ſet 
ar put in the middle of large ones ; alſo 
tarts filled w.th ſweetmeats ; alſo the fine 
cloth or cambrick ſewn on the boſom of 
mens and boys ſhirts, are called mazarines. 

Mazarine Blue, a dark, or deep blue 
colour. 

MAZE (S.) in Gardening, the fame with wil- 
derneſs, or a place compoſed with abundance 
of artificial turnings, and intricate wind- 
ings 3 alſo ſurprize, aſtoniſhment, fright, ce 
wondering. 

MA'ZZAROTH (S.) the Chaldee name for 
the Zodiack, uſed Feb xxxviii. 32, for a 
conſtellation, | 

MEAD (S.) a pleaſant liquor compoſed of ho- 
ney and water boiled together, in which is 
infuſed cinnamon, cloves, mace, ginger, and 
the herb roſemary ; this being fermented 
with yeaſt, after it is fully ſettled and fine, is 
bottled off for drinking ; alio the contration 


number of very difficult mathematical pro. 
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of meadow or land kept on purpoſe for 

 araly, &c, 

MEA/DOW (S.) a field or paſture-land that 
yields graſs for feeding cattle immediately, 
and while grow.ng, and alſo for hay, &c. 
for the winter-ſtore, 

MEA'GERNESS (S.) leannefs to a great de- 
gree, barrenneſs, poorneſs, &c. 

MEA'GRE (A.) lean, dry, poor in fleſh or 
ftile, barren, almoſt a ſkeleton, 

MEAL (S.) the flour of wheat-corn finely 
ground and fifted ; alſo ſo much victuals as 
a perſon eats at one time; alſo a ſet time 
for eating. 

MEA'LY (A.) any fort of fruits, as pears, 
apples, Kc. that eat dry and floury, and 
that are not tart and juicy, &c. 

MEALY-MOU'THED (A.) one that is faint- 
hearted, baſhiul, or afraid to ſpeak his mind 
freely, 

— (A.) ordinary, indifferent, of ſmall 
value, poor in condition or extract. 

MEAN (S.) the middle ; in the Mathematich, 
it is applied to a great many things both nu- 
merical and linear. 

MEAN (V.) to purpoſe or intend, to defign, 
reſolve or underſtand. 

MEA'NDER (S.) the name of a famous river 
in Phrypia, ſaid to have 600 turnings and 
windings in its courſe ; alſo any intricate or 
difficult matter or buſineſs whatever, 

MEANING (S.) the ſenſe, purpoſe, fignifi- 
cation, or intention of words, figures, or 
actions. 

MEAN/NESS (S.) poorneſs, lowneſs of con- 
dition, ſmallneſs of value, indifferency of 
behaviour, ſordidneſs of manners, or baſe 
neſs of extraction. 

MEANS (S.) methods, ways, or contrivances 
to do or effect a thing; alſo the eſtate, in- 
come, wealth, or fortune of a perſon ; alſo 
certain numbers produced by multiplying 
any number into itſelf, and that product in- 
to it If, and that again into itſelf, &c, the 
numbers taken between unity, and the laſt 
number ſo produced, -are called continual 
means, as 3, 9, 81, 6581, where, 3,9, $1, 
are continual means between 1 and 6581, or 

, 9, between 1and 81, &c, 

MEAR or MEER (S.) ſometimes means a 

wet, marſhy fie d, ſometimes a land mark, 

or Rone ſet at the boundaries of grounds, 
and ſometimes the meaſure of 30, 31, or 

32 yards in length in fields, &c, where 

m.nes are ſound, 

MEA'SLES (S.) a diſeaſe incident to children 

and yt ung perſons, whoſe chief ſeat is in the 

ſkin, occafioning a general appearance of 
eruptions not tending to ſuppuration, with 

a fever, which if not caret'u!ly looked after, 

inchnes the patient to a conſumption, by af. 

Bit:ng him with very violent coughs, 

MEASURABLE (A.) that may or can be 

meaſured ; alſo moderate, or within rea- 

„ahl compals. 
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appointed to be a ſtandard or common gu 
for things to be denominated by, as to thety 
length, breadth, and thickneſs ; ſo a mile is 
a common meaſure for the diftance of places, 
a gallon for liquids, a yard for cloth, a year 
for time, &c, theſe have greater or leffer de- 
nominations, according as are 
but are all reduced 10 6 ſome pwr Ao * 
1 (S.) the art of finding the con- 
tent of ſuperficies and folide, being that 
of practical mathematicks, which is = 
commonly made a trade of by meaſuring the 
work of painters, glaziers, carpenters, brick. 
layers, &c. between workmen and employer. 
MEAT (s.) any kind of vituale and provifions 
for man or beaſt, but in a particular man. 
ner any ſort of eatable fieſh. 
MEA'TUS (8.) in general, fignifies any 
whatever z and ſo in Surgery, 8 
veins, arteries, the tymphatick veſſels, and 
the chylous ducte, &c. and receives particular 
names according to the office it is to per- 
form, as the meatus awditerius, or the audi. 
tory paſſage, which begins from the cavity of 
the inner part of the ear, and is cloathed 
with a thin ſkin as far as the brim of the 
tympanum, or drum of the ear, whoſe office 
is to receive the air and audible ſpecies, and 
to contain the wax; ſo any other paſſage is 
called a meatus, as meatur wrinarius, or the 
ARE paſſage, &c, 
MEA'WING (S.) the noiſe or crying of a cat. 
MPCHA/NICAL or MECHA'NICK (A.) 
ſomething performed by the hand, or with- 
out ſenſe, reaſon or intelligence in the thing, 
as motion in a clock, &c. alſo mean, poor, 
low, or baſe in degree or order, as the ſon or 
daughter of a handicraftſman, in oppoſition 
to the ſon or daughter of a nobleman, &c. 
This term is applied to many things, as, 
mechanical philoſopby, is that which under- 
takes to account for the appearances or pha- 
nomena of nature from the principles of me- 
chanicks, taking in the confideration of mo- 
tion, reſt, figure, fize, &c. and this is ſome- 
times called the corpuſcular philoſophy. 
Mechanical Affecliont, is much the ſame 
with philoſophy, they being the properties 
that ariſe from body or matter, fo or fo 
modified, and in ſuch particular bulks, mo- 
tions, &. | 
Mechanical Powers, are thoſe fimple ma- 
chines from which all others are made or 
compoſed, and called the lever, balance, 
wheel, pully, wedge and fcrew. 
MECHA'NICKS (S.) are thoſe operations 
which are performed as well by the labour of 
the hands, as of the brain, a ſkill enabling 
the workman unſeen in mathematical curio- 
bties perſectiy to work, and finiſh any ſerfi- 
ble work demonſtrated, or demonſtrable by 
the mathematician; and ſometimes the 
workmen themſelves are called by this name, 
both by way of diftint.on and conte mps; 
alſo that part of mathematicks that under- 
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takes to demonſtrate the force of engines, 
c. is thus called. 
ME'CHANISM (s.) the material conſtruction 
or compoſition of any body br engine; alſo 
the art, contrivance or {kill of mechanicks, 
ME'DAL (S.) a piece of metal repreſenting the 
faces of princes, or other illuſtrious — 
for arts, learning, arms, &c, on the one 
fide, and ſome figures or emblematical repre- 
ſentations on the other or reverſe fide, All 
the lovers of antiquity have been admirers of 
medals, becauſe either from the legend round 
or under it, the figures, &c. they ſrequently 
come at the explanation of what they other- 
wiſe would have been ignorant of, tho" to 
conclude what the phy ſiognomy of the party 
was from the old medal: is very precarious, 
ſew having been done by excellent artifts, 
and moft after the death of the perſons re- 
preſented, by the deſcendants of the parties, 
or by ftates in honour of the hero; of this 
ſort there are a great many Great, Sicilian, 
and Italian or Roman medals ill remaining, 
no leſs remarkable for their curiofity than 
dals began about the reign of Auguftus, and 
he'd on till about the time of Seer, in 
whiclr period they were wrought in all kinds 
of metals, and finiſhed with wonderful 
firokes of art, and then as the empire de- 
clined, ſo did the excellency of their coin 
and medals, The learned have made the uſe 
of medals very extenfive, as by the legends 
to know the characters in uſe at the time of 
their ſtamping, and from thence to judge of 
the antiquity and genuineneſs of manuſcripts ; 
from henee may alſo be diſcovered the agree- 
ment between the Greek and Reman charac- 
ters, and how.far the latter ſprang from the 
former, the ſeveral mutations and alterations 
that have been made therein from time to 
time, &c. from, hence may alſo be learned 
the abbreviations and orthography ptactiſed 
by the ancients, by which the ſeveral altera- 
tions in the Reman language in particular may 
be reduced to their proper peiſods of time: 
Upon the whole, nothing can better fix the 
chronological zras and periods of time than 
coins and medals, which were ſtruck by pub 
lick authority, and upon ſolemn occafions, 
eſpecially among the Romans, where the moſt 
reniarkable things of that vaſt empire are 
explained ; from hence we learn the figure 
of their ancient gallles and other vefſels, with 
the manner of their engaging at ſea, and un 
queſtionable records of the actions of their 
greateſt generals, their military expeditions, 
legions, diſcipline, encampments, victories, 
trium phs, of the publick bounties of their 
emperors, either in giving largeſſes or in te- 
leahng taxes, their alliances and truces, the 
Cignity and habit of their mag ſtracy, the 
titles and date of their laws, &c. by this we 
ſee their temples and publick courts of ju 
dicature, their theatres and ampli heatres ; 
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this gives us a view of their ſolemn procef- 
fions, religious poſtures, and what belongs 
to their ſacrifices, their emperors haranguing 
their troops, giving audience to ambaſſadors, 
beſtowing crowns upon eaftern princes, and 
receiving the ſubmiſſions of conquered na- 
tions; and fince ſo much benefit may accrue 
from true meda's, the diſcovery of counterfeit 
ones may be of uſe ; the firſt of this kind 
may be ſome made by the moderns, that ne- 
ver had any being among the ancients, ſuck 
as thoſe of Priam, Aneas, Tully, Virgil, the 
wiſe men of Greece, Cc. others with re- 
verſes unknown to the ancients, &c. theſe 
being modern may be perceived by their being 
either not ſo bold as thoſe of real antiquity, 
or not ſo ſoft ; another way of diſcovery 
is by perceiving the ſand, &c. in thoſe that 
have been caſt from real originals, and then 
repaired, either the field or the edges will not 
be ſufficiently round and poliſhed, as the 
hammered ones are; the weight is another 
method of diſcovering the falfification. . 
dali are ſtruck upon extraordinary occafions 
by all the princes of Europe, and theſo are 
called modern ones; the Dutch have been 
very particular in relating every remarkable 
tranſaction of theirs by medals, ever fincs 
their revolt from the Span; yoke, 

MEDA'LLION (S.) medals of a very large 
fize, ſtruck upon extraordinary occafions, 
and preſented by princes to their generals or 
other great men, as a mark of their favour 
and eſteem, for their being the inſtrument of 
performing uncommon exploits, and were 
never uſed as coin, as the leffer-fized medals 
ſrequently were, 

ME'DDLE (V.) to concern one's ſelf or in- 
— in any thing, eſpecially belonging to 
another. 

„ 2 the buſying or concerning 
one's ſelf or about any belongi 
to another, te 4h 

ME'DIAL or ME'DIATE (A.) in or belong- 
ing to the middle, or the mean between two 
extreams, 

ME'DIATE (V.) to intercede for, or in be- 

* half of another, to excuſe or leſſen a perſon's 
fault, or plead either ſome good action of 
his own, or another perſon's in his behalf. 

MEDIA'TION (S.) the act of pleading or in- 
terceding for another; and in Arithmerick, 
it is the halving any number, or dividing it 
by 2 z and in Geometry, it is called the biſ- 
ſe ction or bipartition of lines into two equal 
parts, 

MEDIA'TOR (S.) one who in a pacifick man- 
ner endeavours to reconcile perſons at vari- 
ace, or to ſettle and determine diſputes be- 
tween them ; in Divinity, Jeſus Chrift is the 
Mediator of redemption between God and 
man ; he is the ſurety, the ſacrifice, the 
prieſt, and the interceffos of the new cove- 
nant ; he has ſealed it with bis blood, has 
pop, the tear and conditions of it in his 


golpsl, 
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goſpel, 1.28 inſtituted the form of it in bap- 


tiſm, and repeated the ratification of it in 

the ſacrament of his body and blood; ſeme- 

times it is extended to the priefts and mi- 

niſters of holy things, to holy and devout 

—— yet alive, and to ſaints and angels in 
ven. 


MEDTATO'RIAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
office or buſineſs of a mediatcr, | 
ME'DICAMENT S.) any phyfical compoſi- 
tion uſed in the cure of any malady, 
MEDICA'STER (S.) a pretender to know- 
ledge and kill in phyfick, a quack, cheat, 
or impoſtor, 
MEDVCINABLE or MEDICINAL (A.) of a 
phyſical or healing nature. 
ME'DICINE (S.) the art of knowing diſeaſes, 
* and proper remedies for whatever afflicts the 
bodies of mankind, whether internal or ex- 
ternal ; anciently the knowledge of phyſicians 
- extended only to external maladies, as hurts, 
bruiſes, wounds, &c. but internal affections 
they were wholly ſtrangers to, ſuch as ſe- 
vers, the gout, pains in the bowels, &c. and 
uſually affirmed them to be the effects of 
God's wrath or vengeance, or the product 
of evil ſpirits, or the art »nd {kill of magick, 
&c. from whence ſprung thoſe numberle(s 
impoſtures of charms, philters, taliſmane, 
&c, which the true application to the ſtudy 
of nature, and the virtue ot plants, the œco- 
nomy of the human ſtructure, and the cir- 
culation of the blood, has baniſhed ſo far, that 
even the moſt ignorant are delivered from 
the vile impoſition, which pretended witches 
and conjurers had expoſed them to. 
MEDIO'CRITY (S.) a mean or middle be- 
tween any two extreams, and commonly is 
applied to a moderation of living, or the 
circumſtances cf thoſe who are neither poor 
nor rich. * 
ME'DITATE (V.) to ponder, think, or re- 
flect upon any thing very ſeriouſly and care- 
fully, in order to find out the truth of the 
ofition laid down. : | 
MEDITATION (S.) ſtrict, cloſe, and retired 
thinking or pondering upon the nature and 
properties of any thing, but is more particu- 
larly reftrined to pious and divine refleQions 
upon the works and mercies of God, which 
the devout diſpoſition cf the firſt Chriſtians 
run into ſuch extreams, as to ſequeſter the 
world, and oftentimes leave their wives and 
families unprovided for, and which gave riſe 
to the ſeveral pretended religious ſocietics 
now in being, of both men and women, 
called monks and nuns. | 
ME'DITATIVE (A.) inclined or apt to think, 
confider, or ponder upon thoroughly, 
EDITERRA'NEAN (A.) any place incloſed 
within two or more lands, or what is called 
inland, | 
Mediterranean Sea, that fea which lies he- 
tween Zarope, Afia, ard Africa; it is divided 


from the weſtern or Atlantic Sea by the 
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ſtreights of Gibraltar, has Europe to the north, 
Afia to the eaſt, and Africa on the ſouth; 
its parts are differently denominated, as that 
branch between Spain, France, and Italy, is 
called the Tyrrbenian Sea; that between 
Italy to the weſt, Greece and Dalmatia to the 
eaſt, the Adriatick (now commonly called 
the gulf of Vince) and the Ionian Sea; that 
which parts Greece from Aa to the Darda- 
nels, formerly called the Egean Sea, is now 
called the Archipelago ; that which expands 
itſelf between Greece and A,, as far as Con- 
fantinople, is called the Propentis 5 and that 
much more extended fez, north of Conflan- 
tinople, between Eurcpe to the north and 
weſt, Ai to the eaſt, and F-atolia to the 
ſouth, is called the Fuxinc or Black Sea. 

MEDITRINA (S. a Pan goddets, whom 
the anci-nts believed to prefide over medi- 
cines, and appointed feſtivals to her honour, 
called Pedritrinalia, in which they offered 
her new and old wine, drinking a little of 
each in the form of a medicine, eſteeming 
wine moderately taken as a ervative a- 
gainſt maſt diſeaſes, 

MEDIUM (S.) the mean or middle between 
two extreams; alſo the corftitution or frame 
of any ſpace thro” which bodies move, or 
in which they act, as the air or the water 
common and known to us, befides which, 
there is the ſubtle or etherea! medium, or an- 
other of a much finer and penetrating naturo 
than that we are acquainted with, and which 
fills the ſpace of the upper regions according 
to the opinion of ſome philoſophers ; the a- 
trologers have what they call the medium colt 
or the middle heaven, which is the tenth 
houſe or angle of the ſouth in an aſtrologi- 
cal figure, in which planets and ſtars have 
the greateſt altitude that they can have, and 
act with the greateſt vigour and efficacy; it 
fignifies kings, governors, commanders, and 
all forts of magiſtrates ; alſo promotions, 
honour, &c. | 

ME'DLAR (S.) a fruit ſo called, ſomewhat 
like a pear» 

ME'DLER (S.) a buſy- body, one that loves to 
concern himſelf with other people's affairs. 

ME DLV (S.) a confuſed mixture or jumble 
of various things together, 

MEEK (A.) mild, gentle, quiet, difficult to 
_—_ or make angry, patient, long-ſuf- 

ering, 

MEE'KNESS (S.) that happy, quiet, eaſy, 
gentle difpoſition of mind, that is not eaſily 
provoked or ſtirred up to anger. 

MEEN or MIEN (S.) the air or carriage of 
a perſon's countenance, or body, 

MEER or MERE (S.) in Wilſhire, was for- 
merly a market-town, but is now only a 
village; diſtant from Lenden 87 computed, 
and 103 meaſured miles. 

MEER (A.) downright, arrant, pofitive, 
plain, 

MEER S.) a meaſure of ground uſed * 

| WO an 
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the Miner: in Darhyſhire, and other places, 
in quantity from 40 to 32 yards in length. 

MEET (A.) proper, fit, right, juſt, equitable. 

MEET or METE (v.) to meaſure ; alſo to 
come together like two perſons that are go- 
ing contrary ways; alſo to aſſemble or ga- 
ther together many perſons in one place for 
acts of devotion, pleaſure, buſineſs, &c. 

MEE'TNESS (S.) properneſs, fitneſs, juſineſs, 
ſuitableneſs. 

MEGALE'SIA (S.) a ſolemn feſtival celebrated 
among the Romans on the 1ath of April, in 
honour of the great mother of the gods call- 
ed Cybele or Rhea, at which were games and 
combat: held before the temple of that god- 
deſs ; the women danced in the proceſſion, 
and the magiſtrates walked in their robes, 
the figure of the goddeſs being carried before 
them, 

ME'GRIM (S.) a very troubleſome diſtemper 
in the head, that occaſions great pain in the 
temples, or fùre- part of the head, ſometimes 
accompanied with ſwimmings, noiſes, and 
ſwooninęs. 


ME LA (S.) the name of a ſurgeon's inſtru- 


ment, commonly called a probe, or tent, 
made of filver or ivory, of various forms, 
according to the parts it is intended to be 
applied to, and ſometimes uſed in extrating 
the ſtone out of the bladder, 

MELANCHOY/LICK or ME'LANCHOLY (A.) 
of a difpoſttion iaclined to melancholy, pen- 
fiveneſs, -: aver and above thoughttulne(s ; 
alſo any thing that is productive of ſuch a 
diſpoſſ ion. 

MELA'SSES (S.) the ſediment that ariſes 
from the ceſining of ſugar, commonly called 
trescle. 

ME LCOMB or ME'LCOMB REOGIS S.) in 
Dor ſerſbire, on the ſide of the ey, Over- 
againſt Weymouth, to which it is joined by a 
handſome timber bridge; theſe two towns 
are now incorporated into one body, and 
governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c. but 
the two towns both ſend each two members 
to parliament ; there are two good markets 
weekly on Tueſday and Friday; diſtant 
from London 106 computed, and 132 mea- 
ſured miles. 

ME'LFORD (S.) in Seel, one of the beſt 
and largeſt towns in Zngland, that is not a 
market town, | 

ME'LILOT (S.) a fort of ſweet- ſcented tre- 
foil of a digeſting mollis ing nature, for 
which reaſon, a ſalve called by this name, is 
made with the juice of this herb, &c, and 
applied te chilblains and other inflammations. 

ME'LIORATE v.) to ripen, ſoften, molli- 
fy, appeaſe, mend, &c. 

MELIORA/TION (S.) a ripening, ſoftening, 
amending, &c. 

ME'LITES (S.) a precious ſtone of an orange 

1 . 38 FS. 

LLET S.) a difea at grows in a 
ſcab upon the heel of a horſe's ſoot, = 
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MELLIFEROUS (A.) of a nature proper for 
bearing and producing honey. 

MELLYFLUENT er MELLIFLUOUS (A.) 
iweet or flowing with heney, or any ſweet 
matter; alſo eloquent or charming in beau- 
tiful Janguage, 

ME'LLOW (A.) ſoft through age or ripeneſs, 
tender, choice, full of, or intermixed with 
marrow and ſatneſs; alſo a term for a per- 
ſon that is almoſt drunk. 

ME'LLOWNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
ripeneſs, marrowineſs, or richneſs of meat 
— drink, by its extraordinary goodneſs and 

ull age. 

MELO” DIOUS (A.) muſical, harmonious, plea- 
ſant, or charming in ſound, 

MELO/DIOUSNESS (S.) the delicateneſs, mu- 
ficaineſs, or harmoniouſge is of any ſounds. 

MELODY (S.) harmony, muficalneſs, or 
pleaſantneſs of an air or ſong tune, 

ME"LOPES (S.) certain ſpots or tains in the 
fleſh, eccalioned by the violence of a malig - 
nant or peſtilential tever, 

ME'LOS (S.) a diſtemper in the eye, that oc- 
caſions it to burſt out of the uveous coat, 
and appears like a ſmall apple, 

MELPO/MENE (S.) one ot the nine muſes, 
ſaid to be the inventreſs of tragedies, repre- 
ſented with a {:date and grave countenance, 
richly habited, helding fcepters and crowns 
in one hand, ard a poinard in the other. 

MELT (V.) to diffolve, or become from a 
firm ſolid ſtate into a liquid condition, as 
fat, or batter is by heat, ſo any ſort of me- 
tals are the ſame ; likewiſe ſnow, ice, ſugar, 
&c, alſo a cant word for extravagantly 
ſpending any conſiderable ſum of money. 

ME'LTERS (S.) particular workmen who 
meli the bullion in the Miet, to flandard it, 
and make it fit for coining z alſo. thoſe who 
refine or purify fat, and make it fit for tal- 
low, workable by the candle-makers or tal- 
low- chandlers, 

ME'LTON. MOWBRAY (S.) in Leiceflerfbire, 
well-ſcated in a fertile ſoil, and on the banks 
of the Eye, which almoſt encireleth it, over 
which are two fine ſtone bridges; it is 2 
pretty large, well- built town, and has a con» 
fiderable market weekly on Tueſday,for corn, 
cattle, proviſions, &c, diſtant from London 77 
computed, and 88 meaſured miles. | 

MEMBER (S.) in Anatomy, is an organical bo- 
dy made up of ſeveral ſimilar parts defigned 
for the performance of voluntary actions 3 
alſo any of the exterior parts of a tree atiſing 
from, or growing out of the trunk of a tree, 
or body of an animal; and in Society, it fige 
nifies ſometimes a profefſor of ſome particu- 
lar opinions, or one that is free of a com- 
pany, or that is a repreſentative in parliamet 
for a town, city, &c, or in general, a ſub- 
ject cf a kirgdom or commonwealth, 

ME'MBRANE (S.) a nervous, fibrous, broad, 
plain, white, and dilatable ſubſtance, which 
covers the bowels, the great cavities of the 
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| ME'MORABLE (A.) ſomething remarkable 


MEN 


body, the muſcles, &c, and is endowed with 
an exquiſite, quick, and ſharp ſenſation. 

ME'MBRANOUS (A.) full, or repleniſhed 
with membranes, ſomething like or belong- 
ing to a membrane, 

ME'MBRED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 
beak and legs of a bird are differently co- 
loured from the body, L 

MEMBRE/TTO (s.) in ArchiteFure, is à pi- 
laſter that ſupports an arch; and tbeſe are 
frequently fluted, but never exceed nine flu- 
tings or channels; it is common to adorn 
door-caſes, the fronts of galleries and chim- 
ney- pieces with them, and alſo to bear up 
the cornices and freezes of wainſcots with 
them, 

MEMOVRS (S.) are properly ſuch hiQtories of 
facts as are wrote either by the pai ties them- 
ſelves immediately concerned, or at leaſt 
were eye-witneſſes to them, though many 
books go under this name (hat are not ſo qua- 
lified ; it is ſometimes applied to the journals 
of learned ſocieties, and ſometimes to the re- 
preſentations or papers delivered by ambaſ- 
ſadorsfrom or to kings, princes, or ſtates, 


or worthy to be continued in remembrance, 
either upon account of the benefit received, 
and ſo to excite joy and thankſgiving, as 
the revolution in 1688, or of damage ſuſ- 
tained or threatned, as of the fire of Len- 
don in 1666. 

ME'MORABLENESS (S.) of a nature or 
lity deſerving to be remembered, | 

MEMORA'NDUM (s.) a minute or ſhort 
note made or taken of any thing to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of it, and to prevent 
miſtakes and forgetfulneſs. 

MEMORIAL (S.) the repreſentation of a 
matter or thing, which ought to be accord. 
ing to the truth, it being applied to a re- 
emonſtrance made by one prince or ſtate to 
another, of the ſtate or condition of ſome 
thing complained of; alſo a monument or 
tomb - ſtene ſet up in honour cf ſome great 
man or action, ; 

ME'MORY (S.) that faculty of the mind or 
foul, whereby paſt things are repreſented to 
the mind as if preſent 3 in Anatomy, it is the 
retention, marks, or footſteps impreſſed in 
ſeveral places in the barky ſubſtance, or 

folding fibres of the brain, by the motion of 
objects. N 

ME'MPHITES (S.) a ſort of Egypriias ſtone, 
reported to be endued with this property, 
that if pulverized and laid upon a member 
that is to be cut off, it will deadea it, fo that 
the patient feels no pain in the operation. 

ME'/NACE (V.) to threaten, huff, vapour, 
talk big, or pretend to great matters. 

ME'NACES (S.) threatnings, or the pouring 
out of angry expreſſions. 

MEND (V.) to improve, grow better, repair, 
or reform from a wicked to a good life. 


ME'/NDICANT er ME'NDICANT FRIAR, 
. b 


dun. 


rally ccaſes in thoſg that givg ſuck. 


MEN 


&c; (S.) certain religious orders in the churck 
of Rome, politically kept up to be a continual 
charge upon the people, who under the no- 
tion of a voluntary gift, are obligated to be 
at a greater charge than any tax the church 
or ſtate could, with any ſhew of reaſon, or 
pretext of juſtice, lay upon them for their 
maintenance ; there are feur ancient orders, 
who haviag no lands, go from houſe to houſe 
begging the alms, which in a manner, con- 
fidering all things, may juſtly be called rob< 
bing or plundering the people, wiz. the Car- 
melites, Facobins, Cardelicrs, and Auguftines ; 
to theſe may be added the Capuchins, Recol- 
h#s, Minims, and others of a later date. 

ME'NDING (S.) the act of repaiting a houſe, 
garment, c. that is deſective, or the ſtate 
of health that is encreafing after fickneſs ; 
alſo the alteration of trade, or any thing 
elſe for the better, &c, 

ME NDLESHAM (S.) in Saft, a ſmall 
town, ſeated in the midſt of the Dirt, has a 
handſome church, and a ſmall market weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 65 com- 
puted, and 76 meaſured miles. 

ME'NI (S.) the name of an ancient goddeſs, 
worſhipped particularly by the Fews, which 
the prophets Iſaiab and Feremiab reprove 
them for, the one under the name of queen 
of heaven or the moon, and the other by 
Meni, which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
Aftarta and Venue Caleflis, Feremiab re- 
proches them with henouring the queen of 
heaven ſo far, that the fathers lighted the 
fire, the mothers kneaded the cakes, and 
the children gathered the wood, and they 
in return for his rebuke aſſure him, that 
they would worſhip her as their fathers had 
done before them 3 becauſe that from the 
time of their ceafing to ſacrifice to her they 
had been afflicted with ſword and famine 

ME”NIAL (A.) of or belonging to the inſide 
of a houſe, as. a ſervant that is to clean or 
do the work about the hou'e, is called a 
mental ſervant. 

| MENI'NGES (S.) two thin ſkins which in- 
cloſe the ſubſtance of the brain, 

| MENI'SCUS (s.) a ſmall or little moon. 

Meniſcus Glaſſes, ſuch as are convex on 
the outfide, and concave on the infide, like 
watch. glaſſes that cover, or are put over the 
dial plates, 

ME'NIVER or ME'NEVER (S.) a milk- 
white fur or Qin of a ſmall Muſcovias ani- 
mal, 

ME'NSES (S.) the natural or monthly purga- 
tions belonging to the female ſex, or excre- 
tions of blood from the vagina of the womb, 
being as it were the purification of the body, 
which begin uſually in healthy pe: ſons about 
13 or 14 years old, and ceaſe naturally in 
women with child, and in thoſe fo far ad 
vanced in years, as to be paſt child-bearirgs 
of which it is an infallible fign, and gene- 
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MER 
ME'NSTRUOUS or ME'NSTRUAL (A.) of 

or belonging to the menſes, or any monthly 

periodical purgations. . 2 

ME/NSTRUUM (S.) that which is to be diſ- 
tilled, or a liquor which corrodes metals and 
diſſolves ſtones, as vinegar, aqua fortis, ſpirit 
of wine, &c. ſometimes it is taken for the 
caput mortuum which is left after diſtiſlation. 

ME'NSURABLE (A.) that is capable of be- 
ing meaſured, ; 

MENSURA/TION (S.) meaſuring, and is ge- 
nerally applied to the art of meaſuring geo- 
metrical ſuperficies and ſolids, whereby the 
quantity of work done, or to be done, or 
Nuff uſed, or required to be uſed, is com- 
puted, and from thence the value of land or 
charge of buildings, &c. may be known. 

ME'NTAL (A.) belonging to the mind, 

Mental Reſerwation, is words ſpoken with 
» double entendre, by which the real inten- 
tion and purpose of the ſpeaker is concealed, 
by appearing to the hearer under a diſguiſe 
with a different meaning. 

ME'NTION v.) to ſpeak, or take notice of, 
to hint or name a perſon or thing to others. 

MERA'CEOUS (A.) pure, unmixed, without 
any adulterstion. 

ME'RCANTILE (A.) in the 5 — form 
of a merchant or publick trader z among 
Us, refers to the laws, cuſtoms, &c. of thoſe 
gentlemen that trade in, or to foreign parts 
and commodities. 

MERCA'TORS CHART or PROJECTION 
($.) a deſcription or projection of the globe 
or face of the earth is plane, wherein the 
degrees upon the meridian increaſe towards 
the poles, in the ſame proportion that the 

parallel circles decreaſe upon the globe; this 
is chiefly uſed by mariners, becauſe of its 
exattneſs and eafineſs both in the uſe and 
conſtruction, and called Mercator s, becauſe 
he, in the time that the true inventor, Mr. 
Wright, was gone a long voyage, publiſhed 
it under his name; ſo that an account of a 
voyage taken or marked down upon, or by 
one of theſe charts, is called Mercater s ſail- 
ing, by the navigators. 

ME'RCENARINESS (S.) covetouſneſs, de- 

- firoug of reward, avariciouſneſs, 

ME'RCENARY (A.) of a diſpoſition that 
will do nothing without money or reward, 
and any thing with or for it, and ſo conſe- 
quently liable or eaſy to be bribed or cor- 
rupted, 

ME'RCER (S.) a tradeſman that ſells broad 

filks of all forts, ready wrought. 


 ME'RCERY ($,) goods that mercers fell, or 


deal in. 


ME'RCHANDIZE (8.) any fort of vendible 


goods or commodities; alſo any trade or 
bufineſs of traffick. 

MERCHANDVZE xv.) to traffick or trade 
in any ſort of goods, eſpecially to or from 
foreign parts. 

MERCHANDI ZING (s.) all ſorts of traffick, 


MER 
| trading, or dealing, but particularly foreign 


trade, 

ME'RCHANTABLE (A.) any fort of goods 

that are in ſuch a condition as the market 

will vend ; faſhionable, in good order, and 
fit for uſe. 

AE RCHANT-MAN (S.) among the Seamen, 
is a ſhip fitted out not only with the neceſ- 
faries of a voyage, but with commodities 
for trade, to which it is peculiarly appro- 
priated, and fo has ſeldom more hands than 
are ſufficient to work the ſhip, or conduct 
it through its voyage, without regard to 
fighting or defence, unleſs in dangerous 
places for pirates, or in times of war, 
where convoys are not to be got. 

ME'RCHANT TATLORS (S.) a ſelect com- 
many among the ſeveral diſtinctions of the 
city of London, of which ſeven kings have 
been members, viz. Richard II. and HI. 
Edward IV. Henry IV. V. VI. and VIL. 
They are, at this day, a very conſiderable 
company, though their appellation is but 
contemptible, and the occupation by the 
vulgar deſpiſed and ignominiouſly treated. 

IMERCHE (S.) in Cambridgeſhire, a very mean 
town, but has a ſmall market weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from Lendon 67 computed, 
and 79 meaſured miles. ; 

ME'RCIFUL (A.) tender-hearted, pitiful, or 
compaſſionate. 

ME'RCIFULNESS (S.) of a compaſſionate 
diſpoſition, full of tenderneſs and charity, 
inclined to relieve the miſerable, and for- 
give offences, 

ME'RCILESS (A.) cruel, hard-hearted, with- 

out compaſſion, unmoved at another's mi- 


5 and diftreſs, 
E'RCILESSNESS (S.) cruelty, tyrannical- 
neſs, — , 
MERCU'RIAL (A.) lively, briſk, full of ac- 
tion, ingenious, inventive, &c. 

Mercurial Phoſphorus, a pleaſant and in- 
nocent experiment of preducing light, by 
ſhaking mercury in wacus. 

MERCURIA'LE (S.) an aſſembly of the par- 
liament of Pari, held the firſt Wedneſday 
aſter St. Martin's day, and the firſt Wed- 
neſday after Eafler-week, where the firſt 
prefident and one of the attorneys general 
ſpeak againſt the cheats and diſorders com- 
mitted in the adminiſtring of juſtice ; alſo 
the ſpeech itſelf is called by this name ; and 
aa ow it means any publick reproof and 
imand, 
MERCU/RIALIST (S.) among the Afrologers, 
is one that is born under the planet Mercu- 
ry ; and among Us, at this time, it is ſpoke 
of one that gives into the common and ex- 
travagant uſe of quickſilver, both properly 
and improperly, 
MERCU'/RIALS (S.) medicines made up, pre- 
pared with, or compounded of mercury or 
quickſiiver, 


rs (8) the ſeilers or carriers of 
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; fromi bouſe to houſe ; alſo the 


news-papers 
name of thoſe who keep ſhops to receive 
news papers from the printing offices in 


large parcels, on purpoſe to diſtribute them 


to the carriers or hawkers, 


ME'RCURY (S.) vulgarly called quickfilver ; 


this name is given by the chymiſts to all li- 
quids that will not take fire, whether ſpiritu- 
eus, acid, or aqueous; ſome call the ſpirit 
drawn from plants or animals by this name, 
and others any acid chymical liquor what. 
ever; it is one of the chymical principles by 
which they pretend to ſolve the phanomena 
of nature; with the Heralds, it means the 
le colour; with the Afronomers, it is the 
Kat of all the planets, and loweſt, except 
the moon, though in ſome ſyſtems he is 
placed in the ſun's deferent, without any 
orb of his own, only an epicycle, 
whereby he is ſometimes placed above the 


| Tun, and rendered inviſible ; experience aſ- 


Cures us he is never above 28 degrees temo- 
ved from the ſun, nor PFerus above 48, and 


therefore neither of them can ever make any 


aſpect with the ſun, but a conjunRtion, 
which in truth is none ; this planet is of a 
duſky colour, and but ſeldom ſeen ; his mean 
motion is <9 minutes and 8 ſeconds, but 
ſometimes ſo ſwift, that he goes a whole de- 
gree and 40 minutes in a day; the aſtrolo- 
gers ſay his nature is various, and partici- 
pates much with the planet he is with, or 
beheld by, but that in his own nature he is 
cold and dry, a great ſtirrer up of winds, 
and being ſtrong, ſignifies a good wit, or one 
of a ſubtle,politick, ſtudious, diſpoſition ; but 
when ill dignified, a whimfica), careleſs, 
troubleſome, prating, lying buffoon, &c. a- 
mong the Ancien he is called the meſſen- 
ger of the gods, and was worſhipped as the 
deity that immediately preſided over learn- 
ing, eloquence, aud trade ; the Greeks call 
him Hermes, or the interpreter of the will of 
the gods ; he is ſaid to be the inventor of 
mufick, which ethers aſcribe to Apollo, and 
many other things are allowed him, which 
we have as little to ſay to, as that he was the 
fon of ter, begotten upon Maia, &c. 


ME RCV (S.) a virtue that influences or in- 


ſpires our minds with compaſſion for the mi · 
ſeries and misfortunes of our brethren, and 
inclines us to forgive thoſe who have any 
ways offended us; in the Scripture Language, 
thoſe acts of goodneſs beſtowed upon the 
creature by Almighty God, are called mercies. 


MERCY-SEA'T (8.) in the Fewwiſþ Church, 


was the covering of the ark of the covenant, 
or of the holy cheſt, in which the tables of 
the law were depofited, made of gold, at the 
two ends whereof were fixed the two che- 
rubims of the ſame metal, which by their 
wings extended forward, ſeemed to form a 
throne for the Majeſty of God, who in 
ſcripture is repreſented to us as fitting be- 


tween the cherubime, . 


MER 


as it were Eis foot tool ; it was from hence 
that God gave his oracles to ee, or to the 
high prieſt that conſulted him; in the Ec- 
clefiaſiflical-flyle of the Chriſtian church, the 
crown- work or canopy over the altar is call- 
_=— by this name, and ſometimes the confe(. 


on. 

MERETRICIOUS (A.) of a luſtful, whoriſh 
inclination or diſpoſition, 

MERI'DIAN (S.) a circle of the ſphere paſſing 
from north to ſouth, under which all people 
have noon at the ſame time, Geographers 
uſe meridians to mark the longitudes, that is, 
to ſhew how much one place is more eaſt or 
weſt than another, taking the length of the 
world from eaſt to weſt ; and ſo having a fix · 
ed term, they ſettle a firſt meridian, from 
whence they begin to reckon the longitudes, 
drawing from weſt to eaſt, Moſt geogra- 
phers have chofen the Canary iſlands in the 
weſt of Africa for the firſt meridian 3; the 
Dutch make it paſs through the Tenerif 
iſland and the Cape Verd, and the French 
through the wet part of the iſland of Iron 
more weſterly, as Ptolemy did, which makes 
a difference of two degrees, 44 minutes, 
The Portugueſe have ſettled their firſt meri- 
dian about 10 degrees beyond that, viz, 
through Tercera, one of the Azora: towards 
America, becauſe, as they ſay, the needle 
touched with a load- ſtone, (which varicth 
and declineth almoſt every where elſe) in 
Tercera iſland points directly north; from 
this account the readers of voyages may 
eaGly perceive that notice muſt be carefully 
taken of the firſt meridian, or they will make 
ſtrange work with the ſituation of places in 
reſpect of eaſt and weſt, and that the mat- 
ter itſelf is altogether arbitrary; on the globe, 
it is the graduated braſs circle, in which the 
globe itfelf turns upon its axis, the top and 
bottom of which are the repreſentative poles 
ot the world. 

Meridian Altitude, is the greateſt height of 


| the (un, or any ſtar above the horizon of 


any place, and when the ſun comes to this 
circle, it is noon or mid-day, and when 2 
ſtar comes to it, it is full ſouth, 

MERT'DIONAL A.) of or belonging to the 
ſouth, or towards the ſouth, 

Mevridional Difference, in Navigation, is 
the difference of longitude between any 
place a ſhip came from, and now ie in. 

MERIO'NETHSHIRE (S.) in North. Wale, is 
exceeding mountainous and rocky, very un- 
pleaſant, and generally inclined to barrenneſs, 
bearing but thin crops of corn, yet is found 
to feed good flocks of ſheep and herds of cat- 
tle ; the mountains are ſo high, that in ma- 
ny places two men may ftand and diſcourſe 
together, each upon a ſeparate mountain, but 
muſt travel ſeveral miles before they can 
meet; it is well watered with rivers, an 
ſtored with deer, fowl and fiſh ; it is but 
thinly iohabited, though it les on the 1 
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fea for 35 miles in length, and is about 108 
in circumference 5 it contains 37 pariſhes 
and three market- towns, ard ſends one 
member to parhament ; its principal com- 
modity or manutacture is wrought cottons. 

ME'RIT (S.) deſert, worth, excellency, or 
the moral goodneſs of mens actions that de- 
ſerve reward ; and ſometimes it is appbed to 
puniſhment for ill doing, &c. The School 
Divine, in their diſputes, have diſtinguiſhed 
the ſorts of merit, and call one by the name 
of merit of congruity, which is, when there 
is no proportion between the reward and the 
action, but the goodneſs and liberality ot the 
beſtower makes up, and accepts of the de- 
ficiency of the action; the other they call 
merit of condignity, and that is, where the 
action and reward are proportionable, as a 
ſervant's wages and his work, &c. 

ME'RIT (v.) to deſerve either reward or pu- 
niſhmene for the good or bad actions that a 
perſon does, 

MERITO'RIOUS (A.) ſcmething that de- 
ſerves reward or encouragement, &c. 

MERITO/RIOQUSNESS (S.) defervingneſs, 

© worthy of reward and encouragement. 

MERITOT (s.) childrens play at ſwinging 


a . 

ME'RLON (S.) in Fortification, that part of a 
parapet which is between two embrazures 
of a battery, whoſe length is commonly 9 
ſoot next the guns, and 6 on the out · fide, its 
height is 6 foot, and thickneſs 18. 

ME'RMAID (S.) an imaginary ſea- monſter, 
reported to have the upper parts like a wo 
man, and the lower. parts like a fiſh ; this 
tory is taken from the Syrens that are re- 
ported by the old poets to have endeavoured 
to tempt Ulyſſes, Ce. by ſinging very har- 
moniouſly ; ſome hiſtorians and travellers 
affirm, they have ſeen creatures like what 
are called mermen and mermaids, but none 
come up to the draughts of them in painting, 
heraldry, &c. | 

ME'RRIMENT or ME'RRY- MAKING S.) 
a feaſting, jollity, or company met together 
to divert themſelves, | | 

ME'RRINESS (S.) pleaſantneſs, gayneſs, 
cheerfulneſs, briſkneſs, or livelineſs of dif. 

- poſition or mind, 


R (A.) gay, lively, briſk, frolick, jo- 
cund. 
MESE'NTERY (S.) the membrane of the pe- 


ritonzum double, enriched with glandules, | 


nerves, arteries, veins, chyliferous and lym- 
phatick veſſels ; it is fituated in the middle of 
the abdomen, and contains the inteſtines in 
a wonderful. manner; it has a great glan- 
dule in the middle called pancreas aſellii, 
about which are ſeveral other leſſer glandules, 
to which the milky veſſels of the firſt rank 
ſtand, from the inteſtines and lymphatick 
vellels, from the liver and other parts; from 
theſe glandules again the milky veſſels of the 
ſecond rank aſcend to the veſſ;ls that carry 
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the maſs of chyle, and diſcharge themſelveg 
into it; it is of a circular figure with a nar. 
row product: on, to which the end of the 
colon and beginning of the rectum are tied 
it is about four fingers and a helf in diame- 
ter; its circumference being full of plaits 
and foldings, is about three ells in length; 
it is ſtrongly tied or faſtened to the three 
fi ſt vertebre of the Joins. 

ME'SLIN or MA'SLIN (S.) a mixed fort of 
corn or meal, as wheat and rye, to make 
b:ead with; alſo the bread ſo made. 

MESN or MEASNE (S.) a Law term, figni- 
9 * h m who is lord of a manor, and ſo 
hat tenants holding of him, tho* he him- 
ſeif holds of the king or ſuperior lerd; alſo 
the name of a tit where the tenant is diſ- 
trained for ſervice due from the 'meſn to the 
ſuperior lord, 

ME'SNAGERY or MA'NAGERY (s.) the 
art of prudently regulating a ſami 

MESOLA'BE cr MESOLA'BIUM (S.) a ma- 
thematical inſt; ument invented by the old 
mathematicians, for the finding two mean 

© proportionals mechanically, which they could 
not geometrically, confiſting of three paral- 

. lelograms moving in a groove to-certain in- 
ter ſections. 

MESS (S.) a portion or quantity of victuals 

. appointed fer one or more perſons, eſpeci- 
ally on board a ſhip ; on ſhore it is com- 

: monly applied to a (mall purringer full of 
broth or other ſort of ſpoon-meat. 

MESS (V.) to eat together out of one and 
the ſame diſh, or of one and the ſame joint 
of meat, particularly ſpoke of the manner of 
eating on ſhip- board, tA 

ME'/SSAGE (S.) the particular buflceſs or er- 

rand that any one is ſent about. 

ME'SSENGER (S.) a perſon that is ſent from 

one place and perſon to another to deliver 

meſſages, or go of errands; there are alſo 
many officers belonging to the ſtate, that are 

c lled by this name, ſome immediately un- 

der the command and direction of the ſe- 

cite aries of Rate, that are always in @ rea- 
dice's to be ſent with a diſpatch, either fo- 
reign or domeſtick ; they a'e alſo employed 
to take up perſons for high treaſon, or 
other offences sgainſt the ate, with the 
ſecretaries warrants that do not properly 
fall under the cognizance- of the common 
law, and which ſometimes are not proper 
to be publickly known what they are; for 
which purpoſe the m-ſengers houſes are al- 
lowed to be made priſons, and the govern- 
ment allows them 6s, 8d. per day; when 
they are diſpatched abroad, their travel- 

ling allowance is ſtated, w:z, to Paris 301. 

to Holland 251. to Edisburgb 30 J. to Ireland 
21, and ſo proportionsbly tor a ſhorter ot 

aither diſtance ; there are twenty of them 
always in waiting, who are relieved monthly 
and thus diftribu'ed, four at court, five at 


n office, two at he third offige 
4 
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for Nth Britain, three at the council-office, | ing-houſe within any barony, er What we 
and one at the lord chamberlain's ; their ſa- | commonly call the manor-houſe, 

laries 416 45). per annum, and the place is | META/RASIS (S.) a paſſing or going from 
_uſvally purc for about 300. Beſides | one thing or ſubjeEt to another 3 ſo in Phy- 
theſe, every court of juſtice has officers un- | ,t, when the indications or methods of 
der this character, and particularly the ex- cure vary; arid in Oratory, when the ſpeaker 
chequer, where the four p utſuivants go by | makes digreffions and tranſitions from one 1 
| this name ; there is alſo a per ſon kept by the | ſubje& to another. 


ſtate on purpoſe to go and ſearch for, and | META'/CHRONISM (S.) an error or deſect 1 
ſciz2"treaſonable books and libels in printers | in the computation of time, either of want 
or bockſellers ſhops or houſes, called in an | or exce{s,” EE | 


| eſpecial manner the meſſenger of the preſs, ME TAL. (S.) a fimple ſoſſii body, that is ca- 
MESSI'AH{S.) properly fignifles the Anointed, } pable of fuſion, and ſo becomes fluid by fire, 
- and is principally given to that Sovgneign | and by cold coaguhtes and hardens into a ſo- 
Deliverer that was expected by the „ lid mals that may be diſtended by the ham - 
and whom they vainly do expect even to] mer; there are ſeveral pure or natural metals, 
this day, -fince he is already come at the | and as many faQitious or compound ones; 
appointed time in the perſon of our Lord | the natural are gold, filver, copper, iron, &c. 
and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. They were uſed } the made ones are brass, bath-metal, bell- 

+ © anoint. kings, high prieſts, and ſome- | metal, &c. the beralds uſe but two, wiz. or, 
times prophets, but this anointing was ex- gold, and argent, filver. The ſeveral proper- 

- ternal, but that of Chriſt was rather fymbo- | ties of metals is too large a ſubject for this 
cal and ſpiritual, by the endowment of the |, place, only take notice, that the. moſt pure 
- mind with 


= a. LA_ 


- hould be God and man, exalted and abaſed, } 


and ſubject, mortal and a conqueror of 
death, rich and poor. a king, a conquerer, 
glorious, a" man of griefs, involved in in- 


* 


prophets had foretold- that the true M 
maſter and ſervant, prieft and victim, king 


firmities, unknovrn, in a ſtate of abjection 
and humiliation, to be born of a virgin, of 
the tribe of Fudab, of the race of David, 


= Sg —.— — — are ſpecifically the bea wieſt, and gold is both 
mreng t y Ghoft, a 


the moſt ponderous and ductile. In Gunnery, 
it is not the quality, bot the quantity that 
maſt be regarded, and the manner of caſting 
the ordnance, as when they. ſay the piece is 


laid under metal, the mouth is lower than 


the br and contrarily, when the mouth. 
is higher than the breech, is is ſaid to be 
over metal; when point- blank, then it is 
ſaid to lie right with her meta; and if any 
part is made thick and ſtrong with mctal, it 
is ſaid to be well. fortified with metal. 


ina the village of Bethlebem 5 all theſe ſeem- 
_ ing <ontrarieties were to be fulfilled in | METALE'PSIS (S.) a participating, commu- 
the Mah, and evidently” were ſo in] nicating; tranſlating, or explaining z in Cra- 
- Jeſus Chriſt who" alſo continues for ever, | vory, it is the continuing 'a trope in ons 
and who fulfilled every part of the prophe- | word thro' a ſucceſſion of ſignifications. 
cies relating to him; but as the Jett have, METALLICK or ME“ TALLINE (A.) par- 
ſo they do fill deny the fcriptures to be un · taking of the nature and properties of meta], 
diet ſtood in the ſerſe they evidently muſt be, ſomertiing like to metal. 
or they can never be fulfilled, as appears | ME'TALLIST (8.) a trader or dealer in, or 
trom the romantick ſchemes they have in- ftudier of the nature and properties of me- 
vented, and the endleſs impoſtures they are] tals. 
ſubject to by falſe pretenders, who have] METALLU'RGY (S.) the art of miking, 
from time to time ſet themſelves up for the finding, cle mſing, ſmelting, or refining me- 
sab. * | tals, or matters to make metals of ; aiſo te 
MESSIEURS (S.) a Fresch title of civility and | work in metals when ſo prepared. | 
honour, now frequently made uſe of For per- | METAMO'RPAHI3TS (S.) a name given to 
- ſons that trade in partnerſnip, whether bank- certain Sacramentarians, who in the 15th 
ers, mercers, &c. In Learning, ſeveral books |. century affirmed, that Chrift's natural body 


* 


L343 see KR TR . 


are publiſhed under the names of the M:/- | with which he aſcended into heaven, was for 

fieurt de Port Reyal, or an accademy, college, | wholly deified, not confidering that the of 

- © or univerſity ; all publick ſpeakers, ard eſpe - Deity, ar d circumſcription, and diviſbihty, ade 

| cially the French lawyers, in their pleadings | are incompatible. tha 
| uſe this term, and is the ſame with our addreſs | AETAMO'RPHIZE (V.) to change from one bor 
to the avdience, under the title of gentlemen. | ſhape or form to another, as from a man te the 
ME'SS-MATE (S.) on board of Sbip, one] a beaft, and the contrary. in 


that is joined with another in eating. 
ME'SSUAGE (S.) the Law term for a dwell- ie 
ing houſe, with ſome land affigned for its | perſon or thing; alſo the natural variati'n 


METAMO'RPHOSIS (S.) a ſudden, great, bee 
he 
phai 

uſe ; under this character a garden, ſhop, | or change that plants, animals, &c. undetgo com 
drer 
dM 
ind | 


and unexpeaed change or alteraticn in a 


— 


mill, chamber, c. may be called ; but in} from the ſeed to their perſect growth, 
the Scercb Low, i: means the prineipal dwell LME'TAPHOCR (8) a figure in . 
| whereny 
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whereby a word is changed from its natural 
meaning or fignification to another, or by 
which the proper name of one thing is 
tranſlated and applied to ſome other thing, 
which in a more elegant manner explains 
this foreign name. | | | 

METAPHORICAL (A.) of the nature and 
kind of a metaphor. ; 46 

META/PHRASIS (S.) a plain, bare, or lite 
ral tranſlation of any ſpeech, hiſtory, &c. 
out of one language into that of another. 

ME'TAPHRAST (S.) a verbal or literal tranſ- 
lator out of one language into anqther. 

METAPHY'SICAL (A.) abſtrafted, above 
nature or phyſicks. 8 2 

ME'TAPHYSICKS (S.) che ſcience of abſtract 
reaſoning, or that which contemplates the 
exiſtence of things without relation to matter. 

META'PTOSIS (S.) in Phyſct,.is the chang | 
ing or degenerating of one diſeaſe into ano- 
ther, \as of a quartan ague into a tertian, on] 
of an apoplexy into a palſy, &c. 

META'STASIS (S.) is the changing or mov- 

ing from one place to ancther, or of a dif. | 
caſe from one part to another, which hap- 
pens in thoſe perſons who are apoplectick, 
when the matter which affecte the brain is 

tranſlated to the nerves. | 

METE (V.) to meaſure. 

METEMPSYCHI (s.) a fort of bereticks, 
who in imitation of Pythagoras and the 
Egyprians, held a tranſmigration of ſouls ; 
this error ſpread very much in the firſt ages 
of the Chriftian chu: ch. | 

METEMPSY'CHOSIS (s.) the doctrine of the 

traoſmigration of the ſoul from one body to 

another, an old opinion of the philoſophers, 
and entertained both by the Fews and ſome 

Chriftians ; the Jet doQtory wrap this doc- 

trine up in a myſterious. manner, and ſay, 

that God has deſtined all ſouls a certain de- 
gree of perfection, which is not attainable 
in one life only, and therefore are obliged to 


return ſeveral times u the earth, and ſo] 


animate ſeveral bodies ſucceſſively, that they 
may- fulfil all righteouſneſs, and fo they ac. 
count for the ſeveral ages that a perſon dies 
at; this doctrine is ſaid to be performed two 
ways, the firſt when a ſoul comes into a 
body already animated, and ſecondly, when 
it enters into a body newly formed, either 
to expiate ſome crime it has committed in a 
former body, or to acquire I gteater degree 
of ſanctity ; all the eaſtern nations are much 
addicted to this opinion. The Chineſe atfirm, 
that Nu an Indian philoſopber, who was 
born about 1000 years before Chriſt, was 
the firſt that taught this doRrine, and th-t 
in the 65th year after Chriſt, that he had 
deen born $000 times, and tha! the laſt time 
he appeared in the form of a white ele. 
phant ; upon this principle they ſrequently 
commit great diſorders, ard kill their chi!- 
dren when they find themſelves under any 
difficulty of maintaining them, and are very 
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| are ſcrupulous of killing any animal what - 
ever, for fear of violating the ſouls of their 
fathers or near relations, who may poſſibly 
inhabit them, 

METE'/MPTOSIS (S.) a Chronological term for 
the ſolar equation, neceſſary to prevent the 
new moon from happening a day too late 
in the computation, 

METEOROLQO'GICAL (A.) ſeme hing rela- 
tine, belonging, ar pettaining to meteors. 
METEORO'LOGY (S.) the doct ine or know - 

ledge. of meteors. 

ME'TEORS (S.] are imperfect mixtures of the 
elements, drawn up by the ſun, and fo va- 
rioully formed into comets or blaz.ng ſtars, 

- or other ſtrange appearances in the air, as 
{gnes fatui, & c. but more. ordinarily into 
hail, ſnow, and hoary froſt, - 

METHE'/GLIN (S.) a very pleaſant and whol- 
ſome liquor, compoſed uf honey, thus; put 
as much live honey naturally running from 
the comb into ſpring water, as that when it 
is thoroughly diſſolved an egg will ſtand ſuſ- 
peoded in ic, then boi! it ſo long as that it 
will ſwim. a (mall matter above the ſurtace ; 
when cool put to every 15 gallons, of gin- 
ger, cloves, and mace, each one cunce; and 
of cinnamon half an ounce, all gr: Ny hro- 
ken, and to promote the working add a 
imall quantity of yeaſt ;-aſter- it has dore 
working, let it ſtand one month to ſettle, 
and then draw it off in bottles. 

ME'THOD (S.) a particular, ſet, regular way 
of doing any fort of buſineſs, or an orderly 
proceſs, by way of 2rgumentation, whereby 
we either come to a truth we were in pur- 
ſvit of, or convince others that they were 
miſtaken, and when it is applied to Marb:- 
maticks, there are two particular diſtinc- 
tions, re/o:ution and compoſitrgn. Reſolution is 
more eſpecially called analytick or alge- 
braick, becauſe it ſhews how to ſolve queſ- 
tions, and demonſtrate theorems, by en- 
quiring into the ſundamental nature ard 
frame of things, which by this art is as it 
were taken all to pieces, and ſo put orderly 
toge her again. Cemęefitiſs, commonly called 
ſyneberick, is only practicable in thing, whoſs 
principles we perfettly know, and is not ap- 
plicabte-to phyftcks or natural philoſophy, 
becauſe the intimate natures and efſences of 
things are to us u known. 

METHO'/DICAL (A.) -regvlar, orderly, ac - 
cording to certain and known rules. 

ME'THODIST (S.) ene that acts or does 
things by 2 particular racde, manner or 
rule z [there is now a fet of perſuns who 
call themſelves 3:1boadift, and pretend to 
mere ſanQ:'y and purity of life. than othee 
people, and go about pre chirg, finzing 
pla'ms, hymns, & c. in the fields, ſterete 
and private houſes, 

METHODIZE (Vy to regulars, put in crdee, 
or adjuſt, accorging to the bell rules and exö- 
periments, - 


ind ffsrent about dyſpg ; from hence they 
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ME'THWOULD (s.) in Norfolt, a (mall 


NE TROPOLTTAM (A.) belonging to the 


ME. T 


town hoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 

diſtant from Londen 68 computed, and 80 
_- meaſured miles. ; 
METO'NICK YEAR (S.) a circle or ſpace of 

19 years, when the junations of the moon 

nearly return to the ſame courſe they were 

19 years before, i Fe? 
METONYMY (S.) a changing or putting 
one name ſor, or inſtead of 


this is varied four general ways; firſt, by 
putting the inventor for the thing invemed; 
ſecondly, the matter or thing containing for 
the matter or thing contained; thirdly, the 
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per in imitation of waſhing or drawing it? 
Indian ink ; to perform it, they rake, hatch, 
or punch the ſurface of the plate all over, 
with a knife or other proper inſtrument, firſt 


one way, and then another, and ſo croſs - 


ways, till the whole looks like a very fine file, 
then the out line of the defigri or piture u 
drawn or traced upon this ground fo prepa- 
red, and then, with burniſhers, ſcrapers, &c. 
they pare or cut away the parts that require 
any degree of light, the ground itſelf being 
the ſtrongeſt or deepeſt ſhadows, and -+ | 
degrees work up the piece till it is finiſhed, 


ME'UM and TU'UM (S.) 2 Lew phraſe for 


effect for the cauſe ; fourthly, the fign for that which is the true property or right of 


the thing ſiznified. | 
ME'TOPES (S.) ſpaces or diſtances between 
the Triglypbr in the Dorick ſteege; and 
ſometimes they are applied to the ſpace be 
tween the mortiſe-hales of -rafters and 
_ | planks; the architects have been very cu 
rious about theſe ornamental decorations, 
fome affirming they ought to be perfectly 
ſquare, and othe;s that they ought to be 
fomewhat longer than wide, that ſo they 
might apperr ſquare, which upon account 
of the ſmall projection of the little bandelet 
in which they terminate, and which hides 
ſome part; and fo conſequently will binder 
them from appearing to the eye fquare ; the 
ancients uſed to adorn theſe interſtices with 
- oxes heads, baſons, or ſome veſſels uſed in 
the ancient ſacrifices ; and ſome architects 
- £0 (o far as to affirm this onder ought to be 
uſed only in temples, churches, &c. 
METOPO'SCOPY (S.) the fame with Phy- 
Hognomy, or the art of knowing the inclina- 
tions and difpotitions of men by their coun 
- tenances. ; * af 57 
ME TRE or ME'TER (S.) meaſure or poetry 
compoſed after ſome ſet particular manner 
- or meaſure. -—— — a 
ME'TRICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
poetry, or compoſitions by meaſure. | 
METRO/POLIS (S.) the principal, chief, 
great, or head city of any kingdom or pro- 
vince, b 
chief or head city or metropolis. 
METROPO'LITAN (S) a Church term for 
the principal; chief, or head biſhop, intro- 
- » duced by, and uſed in the council of Nice; 
by the ancient Noticia's of the church, it 
appears that the merropelitan was above the 
archbiſhop, and below the patriarch; the 
title of archbiſhop of Canrerbury is primate 
and metrofo'itan of all England, and the title 
of the archbiſhop of 2% is primate and 
metripolitan of England, 
ME'TTLE (S.) ſpirit, vigour, activity, live- 
line's, briſkneſs, &c. 
'ME'TTLESOQUE + A.) briſk, lively, active, 
full of fire, life, and vigour. 
ME'TZO or ME'ZZO TINTO (S.) a pecu- 


ns. 4. Ms 


har manner of engraving figures upon cop- | 


any particular perſon, whether the effect of 
legal conveyance, as an inheritauce, or of 
lexacy, or of purchaſe,” c. 


MEW (S.) à fea bird, ſaid to be exceedin 
light in its body, that is carried away wit 
every puff of wind, from whence it is made 
the Hieroglyphical repreſentation of an in- 


conſtant, - unſettled perſon or difpofition ; 
alſo the name of a cage or place to keep 
hawks in while they moult or change their 
feathers, from whence the place where the 
king's ſtables are now built near Charing- 
Croſs took its name, being formerly ap- 
pointed for the king's falconry or mew cage 
where the hawks were kept and trained. 


MEW (V.) to make a noiſe, or cry like a cat; 


alſo to caſt or ſhed the horns like a ſtag ; 
alſo to impriſon or ſhut up in a cloſe or 
confmed room or chamber. 


MEZUZO'TH (S.) this name is given by the 


Jeu to certain pieces of parchment tha 
they put, hide, or f in the door-poſts of 
their houſes, according to Deut. vi. 9. and xi. 
13, where, that they ſhould not forget the 
taws of God, it is ſaid, Thou ſhalt wwrite then: 
on the po of thy bouſe, and on thy gates ; to 
fulff| this command literally, and to avoid 
the ſcoffs and profanations of the wicked, 
the rabbins teach, that they ought at leaſt 
to write it upon parchment, and to incloſe 
it in ſomething ; wherefore they wrote upon 
a ſquare piece of parchment prepared on 
purpoſe, with a particular ſort of ink, and 
in a ſquare kind of chiracter, Dee, vi. 4, 5, 
6, &c, Hear, O [ſrael, the Lord our God 11 one 
Lord, &c, then they left a little ſpace, and 
aſterwards went on, Deut. xi. 13. Andi: 
Hall come to paſs, if thou ſhalt bearken dili- 
gently to my commandments, Cc. as far as Thou 
ſhale write them, &c. after this they rolled 
up the parchment and put it into a caſe, and 
wrote on the end of it Shadai, which is ore 
of the names of God; they put it at the 
doors of their houſes, chambers, and all 
places moſt frequented ; they fixed it to the 
knockers of the doors on the right fide, and 
every time they went in and out they 
touched it with the end of one of their fin- 
gert which they afterwards kiffed devoutiy. 


MEZZANINE (s.) in A4rcbitefigre, a (mall 
window 


te 


MIC 


window ſhorter than it is broad, uſed to 
give light to an attick or entreſole, 
MICE (S.) the plural number of the word 
mouſe, a ſmall troubleſome creature that 
principally infeQs cupboards, or other places 
where food or victuals is kept. 
MIYCHAELMAS. (S.) in Englaed, is one of 
the general quarter-days, or days of pay- 
ment of rent, wages, falarjes, &c. being a 
feſtival appointed to be obſerved in the church 
in honour of St. Michael the arch - angel. who | 
is ſuppoſed to be. the head of the heavenly 
| hott, as Lucifer is of the infernal, and that 
God inſtituted him to be the protector of the 
people of Iſroel, and that he conducted them 
thro* the deſart, and whom the generality of 
the Chriſtians imagine to be now the guar- 
dian and defender of the Chriſtian church; 
there are many paſſages both in the Old and 
New Teſtament, where he is mentioned by 
name, and others where it is ſuppoſed he is 
intended ; but the church of Reme celebrate 
three appearances of St, Michael, no where 
mentioned in the ſcripture, which according 
to them have happened long fince the pro 
mulgation of the Chriſtian doQrine, wiz. the 
brit is that of Chones or Colaſſus in Phrygia, 
of which they do not pretend to know the 
ex. ct time, but celebrate the feſtival on the 
6th of September; the ſecond on mount Gar- 
garus in ltaly, in the kingdom of Naples, 
about the end of the sth century, that is 
obſerved the 8th of May; and that of the 
dedication of the cavern, in which he ap- 
pared, on the 29h of September: Laſtly, 
the third appearance of $1, Michae/ was ſaid 
to be made to Hubert, biſhop of Avrancher, 
upon a rock called the tomb, where at this 
day the abbey of St. Michaelis expoſed to the 
ſea, in the bay between Normandy and Bri- 
tany ; this appearance is ſaid to be in 706, 
and the ſeſti val is celebrated in France on the 
16th of Ofober 5 Lewis II. king of France, 
inſtituted a military order under this name, 
at Amborſe, in 1469, and ordered the knights 
to wear every day a golden collar of ſhell 
work, one wi hin another, laid on a gold 
chain, to Which hangs a medal of St. M:- 
chael the arch- angel, the ſuppoſed ancient 
protector of France: The ſtatutes are con- 
tained in 65 chapters, whereof the firſt pte 
ſcribes that there (hall be 36 knights, of 
whom the king was head or chief, and that 
they ſhall forſake all other orders, unleſs 
they be emperors, kings, or dukes ; their 
motto was, Immenfi tremor ocean. This or- 
der was very much eſteemed and honoured 


under four kings ; bu! the women» favourites | 


made it cheap by ſclung it, and ſo rendered 
it common under the reign of Henry II. and 
queen Catherine of Medicis gave it to any 
body, upon which ac:ount the nobility de 
ſpiſed ard rejected it. | 
S/. MUCHAEL'S (S.) in Cornwall, was an 


M1D 


| become a very mean borough, confifting 
chiefly of mean cottages, yet ſends 2 mem- 

bers to parliament, and is governed by a 

port. reeve choſe annually at the court-leet 

of the high lord, by a jury of the principal 
inhabitants; diſtant from Londen 240 come 
puted, and 301 meaſured miles. 

MIVCROCOSM (S.) the liitle or compendious 
world ; the body of man is ſo called upon 
account of its extraordinary compoſure, and 
the admirable variety of its ſtructure, 

MICRO'GRAPHY (S.) a diſcourſe or deſcrip- 
tion of ſuch ſmall or little inſects or objects, 
as require the help of glaſſes to diſcover their 
exiſtence, 

MICRO/METER (S.) an aſtronomical inſtru- 
ment uſed to diſcover and meaſure any ſmall 
diſtance, and other curioſities, in the hea- 
vens, ſuch as the apparent diameters of the 
planets, &c. there are many curious inven- 
tions to render this inſtrument very exact 
and uſeful, according to the mind of ſeveral 
ingenious and learned men, who have ſpent 
their thoughts upon this ſubject. 

MI'CROPHONE (S.) an inſtrument to in- 
creaſe ſmall ſounds, for the benefit of per- 
ſons who are inclined to deafneſs, or that 
hear but imperſectly. 

MUICRO>COPE or E'NGYSCOPE (S.) a di- 
optrical inſtrumect whoſe uſe and confiruc- 
tion is to make thoſe objects ſenſibly large, 
that are naturally imperceptible to the eye 
of any perſon, by exceedingly enlarging 
them according to the laws of refraQtion ; 
of theſe ſome are called pl, others come 
pound or double; the fimple ones confiſt of a 
fingle lens or ſpherale, the double ones of 
many regularly combined; the Opticians have 
made great improvements and varieties in this 
inſtrument, and according to the defign and 
uſe, call ſome reflecting miſcroſcopes, water 
microſcopes, & c. This inſtrument is only a 
teleſcope inverted, for any teleſcope may be 
converted into a microſcope, by only removing 
the objeR-glaſs to a greater diſtance from the 
eye-glaſs; and fince the diſtance of the image 
is various according to the diſtance of the ob- 
jet from the focus, and it is magnified the 
more, as its diſtance from the object glaſs is 
greater, the ſame teleſcope may be ſucceſ- 
fively converted into microſcopes, which mag - 
niſy the obyes in different degrees, 

MICROVU'STICES (S.) inftruments that in- 

creaſe ſounds, and conſequently aſſiſt deaf 

perſons. 

MI'D-DAY (S.) noon, or twelve of the 
clock, viz, when the ſun comes to the ſouth 
point of the heavens, or is the kigheſt abovs 
the horizon. 

MI'DDLE (S.) that part that is contained be- 
tween any two extreams. 

MI'DDLEMOST (A.) ary houſe or perſon 

that is placed within others, at or about 

the middle, or equally diſtant from the two 


8iently a town of ſpecia! note, but now is 


ends. 
K k 3 MIDDLESEX 


MI. 

MI'DDLESEX (S.) though it be one of the 
ſmalleſt counties in England for extent, yet 
for the ſruitfulneſs of its ſoil, the multitude 
of its inhabitants, and the prodigiouineſs of 


its traffick, it is the moſt conſiderable in all | 
England; it is about 80 miles in citeumfe- 


rence, and has five market - towns, befides 
the cities of London and Weſlminſter ; but hay 
abundance of large villages filled with fine 
ſeats and good houſes, occupied by the nobi. 
lity, gentry, and rich citizens of London 3 it 
ſends eight members to parliament, wiz. two 
for the county, four for the city of London, 
and two for the city of W:fiminfter, 
MIDDLEWICH (s.) in Cheftire, a large 
town, confiſting of ſeveral ſtreets and lanes 
well ſtocked with inhabitants, whoſe prin- 
cipal buſineſs is making of ſalt, for which 
papo's there are many excellent pits 35 it 


proviſiags 3 diſtant from Londoa 128 compu 
red, 156 meaſured miles. i 
MTDDLING (A.) ſpeken of the quality of 
anything that it is not extraordinary curious, 


perfe&, or good, and yet not ſo bad as to 


rer.der it contemptible or unfit for uſe, 

MTDHURST (s.) in S»fex, a pretty large 

- borough-town, that ſends two members to 
parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 42 com- 

poted, ard 52 meaſured miles. 

MYDLAM (s.) in the North Riding of York. 

ire; the matket is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant ſrom London 169 computed, and 202 
me:/ured miles. : 

MIVDRIFF or DVAPHRACM (S) that mem- 
brane or ſkin which ſeparates the heart and 
lunes from the lower bel'y. 

MUYDSHIP REAM S.) the great beam or 
principal timber of a ſhip, 

MIDSHIP-MEN {S.) a fort of under officers 
or v lun'eers on board a (hip of war, who 


aſſiit in ſailing the ſhip, and ſtowing and 


rummaging the hold, 


: 
MIDSUMMER+DAY S.) with Us, is the 
' feſtival of St. Jabs the Bupriſt, celebrated 


the 24'h day of June, and is one of th: 


fixed or ſtated times cf computing rents, 


&:. by, to, or from. 
MUDWIPE (S.) 2 woman that makes it he: 


child birth. 


MIFTY (A.) peeviſh, humou:fome, ſoo: 


© Cifp'eaſed or ang 
MIGHT (8) power, ability, ſtrength, av 
thor:ty. &c, 


MI'GHTINESS (s.) powerſylneſs, authority. |, 


treng:h, ability, &c. 


MIGHTY (A.) powerful, able, ſtrong, atm 


ed with authority, &c. 


M!iGRA'TION (S.) the raſſage or removal | 
of any thing out (f cone ſtate ot conditior 


into another, whether it be conſidered © 
colonits or people going from ene nation t. 
other, a and lonk time: if ir applied 


as a good market weekly on Saturday for | 


* 


— 


* * 


— — 


XII. 

the tranſmigration of mens ſovls out of one 
body into another; and ſometimes to flocks 
or ſpecies of birds that go ſrom one nation 
-or place to another in different ſeaſons of 
the year, ſuch as the ſwallow, quail, ſtork, 
crane, felfare, woodcock, nightingale, and 
other birds of paſſage, 

MILBORN-PO/RT (S.) in Somerſetfhire, an 
ancient borough-town that ſends two mem - 
bers to parliament ;z but is neither a corpo- 
ration, nor market-town ; diſtant from Lon. 
don 137 computed, and 174 meaſured miles. 

MILCH (A) of the kind er fort that gives or 
yields milk, whether human or beaſts. 

MYLCH KINE (s.) in Hufendry, are cows 
that give or yield milk; alſo a cant term 
among Goal. keepers, Bailiffs, Sc. for their 
priſoners who will, as they ay, bleed freely, 
that is; make them preſents, or treat them 
much and often, and ſo ſpend perhaps that 
money that would pay their creditors, only 
to be allowed ſome ſmall favour or permiſ- 
fign to go out of the priſon ſometimes, or 
to be conſtantly under their protection by 

MILD (A.) Go — 

„) toft, pleaſant, eaſ- tle 
— pl , caly, gentle, good- 


MILDEN- HALL (S.) ſeated on the Lorie, x 
branch of the Ozoſe, is a large town, confiſt- 
ing of ſeveral ſtreets, called rows, ſome of 
which are as large as ſmall towns, pleaſant, 
well built, and full of inhabitants; it has a 
well frequented market weekly on Friday, 
eſpecially for fiſh and wild. fowl ; diſtant from 
London £7 computed, and 63 meaſured miles, 

MILDEW or MULLDEW (s.) a diſeaſe hap- 
pening to plants, cauſed by a dewy moiſture 
which falls on them, and continuing for want 
of the ſun's heat to dry it up, by its clammi- 
neſs and acrimony corre des, gnaws and ſpoils 
the inmoſt ſubſtance of the plants, and hin- 
ders the circulation of the nutritive ſap, upon 
which the leaves begin to fade, and the bloſ- 
ſoms and fruit are much prejudiced ; alſo the 
ſpots or ſtains on fis, &c. which are con- 
trated by their lying in moiſt cloſe places, 
where the ſun and air have not a free paſſage, 
by reaſon of the pieces being rolled up or ſhut 
up in a cloſe cuphoard, compter, &c. 


' MILDNESS (s.) that hsppy difpoſition of 
trade or bufine 8 to affiſt other women ir | 


mind that is endowed with compaſſion, 
gentleneſs, and good nature; alſo the qua- 
lity of liquors, &c. that is oppoſite to ſtale, 
harſh, &c, 
MILE (S.) a certain ſpace or meaſure whereby 
| we expreſs the diſtznce cf places one from 
another, to which all other meaſures of 
length uſed in any other kingdom or nation 
for the ſame purpoſe, are referred, as to the 
integer of which they are parts ; and this 
varies, being of different lengths among dif- 
ferent people or nations, which having been 
care fully reduced into Roman or Rbinland 
feet, which is genera'ly uſed throughout the 
north, the properti.py ais as follows; 


MIL 


The miles of La contain. Soo 
England £454 
Crotland 6000 
Sweden . 
M. ſe 37 
1 13 500 
Poland 19870 
Germany , the Small 20000 
the Middle 22500 
the Largeſt 2500 
France y $250 
pain — 
Bures , 
Pong 6566 
H. Aland Scoo 
Perfia, called alſo Paraſeng 18750 


Fgype - 25000 

MILFORD-HAVEN (S.) in Pembrot-ire, 

South-Wales, eſteemed the beſt and largeſt 

haven in all the Engliiþ dominions, having 

5 bays, 16 creeks and 13 roads, ſo large and 

deep, that 1000 large vetſcls may ſafely ride 
there at one time. 

MI'LIARY FEVER (S.) a malignant fever, 
wherein the fkin is powdered or ſprinkled 
with ſmall purple ſpots or puſiles, repreſent- 
ing millet ſeed, and vulgaily called the pur- 
ple fever, 

MI'LIARY GLANDS (S.) a prodigious num- 
ber of ſmall glands interſperſed throughout 
the cutis, or ſkin, for the ſecretion of ſweat 
or other inſenſivle perſpirations ; they are 


interwoven with the pyramidal papilæ of | 


the ſkin, and are each ſerved with a branch 
of an artery, Vein, and nerve, and alſo with 
a proper excretory duct, through which the 
ſecreted fluid matter is ſent forth at the pores 
of the ſkin. 

MI'LIARY HERPES (S.) a fprezding and 
winding inflammation breaking out in innu- 
merable ſmall yellowifh puſtles, cauſed by the 
glands of (he ſkin heing over-loaded with ſalt 
particles, and when the peccant humour or 
matter abounds, breaks through the pores 
of the ſkin, and grows into a cruſt, and 
eats the parts it lies upon. 

MVYLATANT (A.)] ſtruggling, contending, 
ſtriving, encountering, oppoſing, &c. this 
word is generally applied to the ſtate and 

condition of the church, and its members 
on earth, that are always contending either 
wi:h fin, perſecution, hereſy, &c. the R.. 
marifis divide the church into theſe fates, 
viz, militant, already deſcribed, the patient 

and triumphant 3 the patient, they ſay, is 
that part which paſſes through purgatory to 
fit it for the triumphant, which is the full 
completion of bliſs in heaven. 


q 


MILITARY (A!) ſomething belonging to the 


art of war, or the ſtate or condition of a 
ſoidier. c 

Military Architeyre, that branch of build. 
ing that immediately relates to the fortify- 
camps, & c. | 


MIL 

Military Execution, the ravaging or de“ 
ſtroying of a country that either refuſes, ot 

is not able to pay contribution, 

MILUTIA S.) the civil defence of a king - 
dom, who are cantoned into companies, re- 
giments, &c, that are caſually raiſed out of 
the inhabitants upon extraordinary occaſions 
of riots, tumults, invaſions, &c, who as 

ſoon as thediſturbance is over, return totheir 
reſpective h; · bitations and employments ; 2- 

- mong Us, they are vulgarly called the ti ain- 

ed-bands, of which the number is computed 
to be 200,000 horſe and ſoot; theſe are un- 
der the command of lord-lieutenants, ap- 
pointed by the king in every county, who is 
empowered to appcint colonels and other 
officers, and to charge perſons in proportion 
to their eſtates or fortunes, E 

MILK (S.) is generally underſtood to be tha 
white Lquid ju ce or humour that nature 
breeds in the brexfls of women, and the ud- 
ders of beaſts, for the nouriſhment, feeting 
and bringing up of their young, made by ſe- 
parating the chyle from the arterious blood 
by the glandules of the breaſt or udder, and 
b-gins in women to be made generally after 
about four months going with child, or a lit= 
tle before the birth, and continues with ſome 
longer, with others a ſhorter time, with 
ſome in greater, and in others in leſſet quar- 
tities, and ceaſes naturally in thoſe who are 
either through age, or other inficmities unfic 
or uncapable ts conceive or bear children ; in 
ſome creatures milk continues long, and in 
great abundance, &c. ſome call the chyle it- 
ſelf milk, but that is a miſtake, , being 
thicker, ſweeter, and whiter ; by Microſco- 

cal Obſervations, it is found to confit of lit 
tle globules ſw.mming in a clear, tranſparent 
liquor, called ſerum or whey, The ſtrong 
fermentation of the mi/k in womens breaſts, 
the firſt three or four days after their deli- 
very, very ftequently occafions fevers, and 
without great care occaſions ulcers and ſore 
breaſts, K. There are alſo divers juices 
f wing from fevers forts of herbs that go 
by this name, upon account of their fimi- 
larity, as from wart- weed, &c, beſides theſs 
there are ſeveral artificial compoſitions un- 
der this name; as, 

Milk F ſulphur, which is a preparation of 
flower of ſulphur, and ſalt of tartar, pre- 
ſcribed as a ſudorifick,  * 

Virgin's Milt, compoſed of rock-allum, 
(pring- water, litharge, and vinegar. uſed as 
a coſmetick to drive in pimples, and checic 
cutaneous eruptions, &c, 

MILK (V.) to draw or get out the n cone 
tained in a woman's breaſt, ot the udder cf 
any beaſt ; and is particolarly appl-ed to the 
action of drawing the teits of a cow, a's, 
goat, &c. through the hand, in order to ger 
out the milk contained in the udder, tur 
food or phyſi x. 
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MIL 


mille; alſo daubed or ſmeared with milk. 


MYLKY WAV (S.) called alſo the galaxy; 


this is the only real circle in the heavens, for 
in a clearmight-it is always conſpicuous, and 
like a ſwaddling- band, infolding the conſtel- 
lations of Cafſtopee, the Eagle, part of Sa- 
gittary, the tail of Scorfio, the Centaur Ar- 
to, the ſeet of Gemini, and Perſcu, Cc. It 
appears of a white and milky colour, occa- 
fioned by the light of ad innumerable quan- 
tity of ſmall ſtars, which by reaſon of their 


immenſe diſtance cannot be diſtinctly per- 


ceived by the naked eye; the ancient poets 
ſeigned it to be occaſioned by Ganymede's ſpil- 
ling a bowl of neQar, and that it was the 
gallery through which the gods went to 
council to Jupiter. . | 

MILL {S.) is a univerſal term for any ma- 
chine, large or ſmall, that goes with cogs 
and wheels for the purpoſes of grinding corn, 
ſtamping or making metals flat, and innu 

other parts of buſineſs and manutfac- 
ture, which machines are differently nomi- 
nated as they are differently applied ; as for 
inſtance, ſome are called corn-mills, ſome 
Fatting-mills, ſome poper-mills, fore flamp- 
ing-mills, ſome fulung-mills, ſome c- fec-mulis, 
Se. and theſe are wrought or put in motion 
by the hand, with horſes, with water, &c. 
according to the uſe it is applied to, or the 
convenience and fituation of th: place, &c. 

MILL (V.) to thicken, or make wooc!len cloth 
or garments equaliy covered with wool, 
thick, warm, and ſtrong ; and in the cant- 
ing- Language, means to beat, threſh, maul 
or kill a perſon. 

MILLENA'RIANS or MILLENARIES (S.) 

. ſect among the pri nitive Chriſtians who 
held that Jeſus Chriſt is to come and reign 
upon earth for a thouſand years, during 
which time the faithful ate to enjoy all man 
ner of temporal bleſſings, and that at the 
Expiration cf this term the day of judgment 
js to take place; this op nion held for the 
three firſt centuries, before it was locked 
nicely into and conderrned es an erior ; 
there are ſome who aſſert the ſame thirg 
now, eſpeciaily among thoſe called Baptiſts 

MILLENER (S.) a perſon who trades prin. 
cipally in womens toys, as gloves, ribbands, 
head cloaths, &c. 

MILLENNIUM s.) among the Divine, is 
the ſpace of time that ſome aſſerted that 
Chriſt ſhall reign upon earth as a temporal 
prince or king. 

MILLE'PEDES (S.) certain inſects vulgarly 
called hoę - Ice, thus called from an alluſion 
to their great number of feet ; they are fre- 
quently uſed in obſtruftions of the urine, 
being found of a diuretick and abſterfive na- 


ture. * 

MILLER (8) one whoſe buſineſs it is to tend 
upon, and look alter the operation of a mill, 
eſpecially ſuch as grind corn. 

MI'LLE'F (S.) a {mall and numerous ſeed 


| 


MIN 


the pod where it is produced, uſed like rice 
for puddings, bread, &c. 

MILLING (S.) the a& of grinding, working, 
Sc. in a mill, and particularly applied to 
what they call fulling of ſome ſort of woollen 
manufaQures, as ſtockings, blankets, &c, 
alſo thumping, beating, threſhing, &c. 

MILLION (S.) the name the Arithmeticians 
give to the ſeventh order of figures for the 
eaſe of computing large numbers, and is the 
ſame with a thouſand times a thouſand, or 
ten hundred thouſand, 

MILL REA or REE (S.) the name of a Por- 
fuguezs coin, in which the people keep their 
accounts, and by which they compute their 
commoditie*, in value about fix ſhillings 
ſterling. 

MILT (S.) in Anatomy, is is vulgarly 
called the (pletn ; and in Fiſbes, the ſoft 
row, or ſpermatick part of the male ; it is 
reported irom Microſcopical Obſerwations, that 
in the mile of a firgle codfiſh more living 
creatures have been ſeen than there are men 
upon the face of the whole earth. 

MI'LTON (S.) in Dorſetfhire, commonly 
called Mi don Abbar, an ancient but poor 
town, has a ſmall market weekly on Mon- 
day; diſtant from Londen 92 computed, and 
Ito meaſured miles, | 

MYLTON (S) in Kent, ſeated on a creek in 
the Ea Swale, an anc ent, but ſmall bo- 
rough town, governed by a port-reeve ; has 
a confiderable market weekly on Saturday, 
eſpecially for corn, fruit, and provifions, 
which are ſent from hence by water to Los- 
don ; here are the famous oyſter beds, from 
whence come thoſe called the Milton oyſters ; 
many fiſhermen live here upon that acci unt; 
diftant from London 37 computed, and 4+ 
meaſured miles, | 

MIME (S.) among the old Comedians, was 2 
buffoon, mimick, or poſture-maſter, who 
adapted his geſtures to be agreeable to the 
character he would imitate 3 they were 
ſometimes called pentomimes. 

MI'MESIS (S.) wnitation ; and in Rbetorich, 
it is a figure wherein the words, actions, 
&c, of another perſcn are imitated. 

MIMIA'MBUS (S.) a particular fort of verſe 
uſed by the ancient poets in ſubjects of lam- 
poon, farce, raillery, &c, 

MIYMICAL (A.) - fooliſh, filly, fantaſtical, 
apiſh, imitating the follies and trifles of 
others. 

MI'MICK (S.) the imitator, mocker, or 
counterfeiter of another's aQticns, 

MI'MICEK (V.) to imitate, mock, or coun. 
terfeit another's actions. | 

MIMO'GRAFHER (S,). a writer of jeſts, 
drolls, binters, puns, &c. 

MIMO LOG Y IS.) the art of writing chimes 
or verſes that chime or have the ſame ſound 
at the end. | 

MINCE (V.) ta cut into ſmall pieces, as meat 


to mix with fruit to make minced pyes; alſo 
to 
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MIN 
to ſpeak a thing or matter by halves, to hint 
but not ſpeck plainly and home to, or upon 
a ſubject. 2 
MI'NCING (S.) walking or going in a proud 


fantaſtical geſture or manner; alſo the ac- 


- tual cutting any thing into {mall pieces ; | 


alſo ſecreting ſome part of a ſtory. 

MIND (S.) in general, is applied to any ra- 
tional, or thinking indivifible being, as God, 
angels, the ſouls of men, &c. but generally 
it fignifies the latter, ; 

MIND (v.) to obſerve, give attention to, take 
notice, &c, alſo to command or bid a per- 
ſon do ſomething. 

MINDFUL (A.) careful, obſervant, thought- 

ful, regardful. : 

MYUYNDLESS (A.) heedieſs, careleſs, negli- 
gent, regardleſs. 

MINE (A.) ſomething belonging to, or that 
is the property of myſelf. 

MINE (S.) in Natural Hiftory, is a place where 
any ſort of minerals, or ores grow, or are 
formed; alto thoſe places where precious 
ſtones, &c, are found, are thus called, and 
which are differently denominated from the 
matter there found, or growing, as iron mines, 
copper miner, lead miner, gold miner, and theſe 
have commonly a deep pit or 'ſhaft ſunk 
down from the ſurface of the mountain or 
valley, where it is ſunk ; and at the bottom 
and iometimes on the ſides, drifts, like to pa 
ſages or ftreets are cut, in order to follow or 
ſeek for the metal, ore, or ſtones ſuppoſed 
or known to be there; in Fortification, or 
the art of Wor, it is a hole dug in a wall or 
under ground, and carried on like a paſſage 
or ally about four foot ſquare, with ſeveral 
turnings and windings in it, at the end of 
which, that is under the place intended to be 
blown up, is the chamber of the nine; the 
further in it is carried the more danger it is 
in of being diſappointed by the enemy. 

MINE (V.) to dig pits or holes, and to drive 
drifts, allies, or paſſages, according to the 
ſeveral purpoſes of finding ores, precious 
ſtones, &c. or to blow up houſes, caſtles, 
camps, &c. 

MIVNEHEAD (S.) in Somer ſetſbire, is a bo- 
rough and port- town, and being much fre. 
quented by paſſengers to and from Ireland, 
occafions a pretty good trade, and of late 
years the catching and curing of herrings be. 
ing very much improved among them, they 
export very large quantities to the Mediter. 
rancan, Cc. yearly ; it ſends two members 
ta parliament ; dittant from Londen 133 come 

ted, and 167 meaſured miles. 

MINERAL COURTS (S.) ſuch courts as 
have due power to hear and determine cauſes 
or matters relating to lead- mines, &c. 

MI'NERALIST (8) a perſon {kilful or em- 
ployed in or about minerals. 

MINERAL LAWS 'and CUSTOMS (S.) 
ſuch laws and cuſtoms as have been time im- 


memorial obſerved in thoſe places where 


MIN 


mines abound, and by which controverſies 
relating to mines are to be determined. 

MINERALS (S.) thoſe things which are nei. 
ther vegetables nor animals, as the fix per- 
ſect metals, gold, ſilver, tin, copper, iron, 
lead; and the imperſect metals which are 
peculiarly called minerals, as antimony, na- 
tive cinnabar, ſulphur, marcaffite, chalk, 
orpine, quickfilver, bole, and ſome ſorts of 
ſtones ; to which are added ſalt-petre, ſal - 
gemm, ſea-ſalt, allum, &c, 

MYNERS (S.) workmen who labour in any 
ſort of mines, though in an army they are 
called pioneers. 

MINERVA (S.) the goddeſs of wiſdom and 
arts, and of whatever concerns wool, who 
is ſometimes called Pallas, or the goddeſs of 
war ; the fictions of the poets relate that 
Vukan ſtriking Jupiter's head with his ham- 
mer, ſhe came out of his brain ready armed ; 
the Painters repreſent her in a blue mantle 
embroidered with filver, 

MINERVA'LIA (S.) were certain feſtivals 
held the 3d of Zanuary and the 16th of March 
by the old Romans, in honour of Minerva ; 
at which time it was uſual to make preſents 
to the ſchool-maſters. 

MI'NGLE(V.) to mix, or put ſeveraldifferent 
ſorts of perſons or things together into one 
company, heap, or maſs. 

MINIATURE (S.) the art of painting or 
drawing the figures or repreſentations of 
perſons, places, or things very ſmall, 

M/INIM (S.) with the Printers, is a very 
ſmall-fized letter; with the Afuficians, is a 
note that muſt be ſounded by an inſtrument 
or voice fo long as a perſon may leiſurely 
pronounce the words ore, two; with the 
Painters, it is a brown, or tawny colour; and 
ſometimes it is the name of a very ſmall fiſh 
found in common ponds ; and ſometimes it 
is applied to imaginary beings that are ſup- 
poſed to be very little, called pigmies. 

MUNION (S.) a favourite, or perſon who is 
let into the ſecrets of princes and great men, 
and that wholly enjoys their good. will, or 
favour ; alſo the names of ſmall pieces of 
ordnance, from 3 J inches diameter, at the 
bore, 8 foot long, and about one thouſand 
pounds weight, to 3 inches diameter, 7 foot 
long, and about eight hundred pounds weight, 
balls and powder proportionable. 


| MINISH (V.) to decreaſe or grow leſs, in 


number or quantity. | 

MINISTER (S.) an affiſtant, helper, waiter, 
or attendant ; and when applied to Church 
Matters, ſignifies the perſon that officiates 
or periorms the holy offices; when ſpoke of 
State Mutters, it means any great officer that 
has the charge of embaſſies or other concerns 
of moment; and by way of eminence the 
principal favourite or confident of a king or 
prince, by whom moſt of the great affairs 
of ſtate ste directed, is called the prime 
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MIN 
* (v.) to officiate, ferve, help, or 


aſſiſt. 

MINISTE'RIAL (A.) ſomething relating or 
belonging to a miniſter, either of the church 
or in the ſtate. 

MUNISTERY or MI'NISTRY (S.) any fer- 
vice, charge, or emploz ment, but particu, 
larly applied to Church and State Matters, 
where it means the whole body of perſons 
or eficers acting in either. i 1 

MINISTRA/TION (S.) ſerving, officiating, 
performing, or doing the work of a mi- 
nifter. 

MINIJUM (S.) red lead, or that ſtrong 

uſed by painters that is made from common 

- lead calcined in a reverberatory furnace. 

MFNNEKIN (S.) a proud, nice, mincing 
laſs ; alſo a very ſmall and curious ſort of 
pins, uſed by the ladies to pin 1 

ces, cambricks, muſlins, &c. 
MVNNING DAYS (S.) certain feſtivals for- 
merly obſerved ſor the general commemora- 

tion of the ſouls of the deceaſed, for whom: 
there were particular offices appointed, and' 
faid ; alſo the prognoſticks or fore - runner: 
of a diſeaſe. 

MINOR (S.) a younger, inferior, or leſſer 
than another; and in Lev, is a perſon male 

- or female, that is under 21 years of age; in, 
a Logical Argumentation, it is the latter part 
of a ſyllogiſm, called the aſſumption. 

MINORITES or MI'NORS (S.) friars of the 
order of St. Frenci:, who are divided into 
Conventuahi, Obſervatins, Recollefs, and Ca- 
puchins, from whom the great ſtreet facing 
A dpate church is called the Minor ie, upon 
account of one of their cloiſters that was for- 
merly there, 

MINO/RITY (S.) the ſtate, age, or condition 
of a perſon that is under the age appointed 
by law to enjoy his or her eſtate, at, by, or 
under their own direction. 

MI'NOS (S.) the king of Crete, who firſt ci - 
vilized the inhabitants, by reducing them to 
lve under ſettled laws ; he is by the poets 
ſeigned to be the ſan of Jupiter by Europa ; 
he, for a confiderable time, compelled the 
Athenians to pay a tribute of young men and 
virgins, till Theſeus killed Tawrwu his famous 
champion; for his ſeverity in judgment, he 
is called the judge of hell; the painters re- 
preſent him with long, cu led, and brown 
Heir, wearing on his head, a gold crown, 

ard clothed in a robe of blue and filver, 
with golden buſkins on hs legs. 7425 

MI NOTAUR S.) à monſter made by the 
poets, part a man, and part a bull, ſaid to 
be horn of Pofiphar, wife of Mins. 

NO VERY (s.) a Law Term for a tref.: 
paſs committed in a foreſt, by ſetting an en 
gine or device to catch the deer with one's' 


MINSTER-(S.) the church that belongs to a, 
monaſtery or-convent. 


MINT (S.] an aromatick 


XM!FNSTREL {S.} any one, whether male or 


MIN 


female, that muſical infiruments, 
— — 2 


MINSTRELSY (S.) che art or ſcience of 


mvfick practically performed, either by voice 
or inſtrument. 
herb eaten 


in ſallads ; alſo a place in Seutbwark where 
perſons in bad circumſtances retired from 
their creditors, and by force of arms ri 

deſended themſelves againſt all legal proceſs ; 
ſometimes it means a very great quantity of 
money, but generally means the place in the 
Tower of London where the current coin of 
Eryland is made ; the operators were formed 
into a corporation, by the charter of king 
Edward III. in which condition it ſtill con- 
tinues, and confiſts of the warden, maſter, 
comptroller, affay. maſter, workers, coiners, 
&c, who are ex ed from all publick offi- 
ces, and their eſtates free ſrom all taxes and 
pariſh duties; in this prince 's time a pound 
troy weight of gold was divided into 24 ca- 
rats, and each carat into 4 grains; and a 
pound weight of old ſterling or ſtandard gold 
of England was 2; carats and 3 grains and 2 
half of fine gold, and half a grain of alloy, 
which might be either filver or copper; a 
pound troy of filver was then, and ever 
fince divided into 12 cunces, each ounce in- 
to 20 penny weights, and each pennyweight 
into 24 grains; every grain of filver was 
called a fubtle grain, 60 of which were equa! 
to one grain of gold ; and a pound weight of 
old ſterling, confiſting of x1 ounces and two 
pennyweights of fine filver, and 18 penny- 
weights of alloy, as it does now; and thus 
the Randard for gold and filver generally con. 
tinued till the reign of Henry VIII. when 
the gold had ſometimes 1, ſometimes 2, and 
ſometimes 4 carats alloy; and the filver was 
debaſed firſt to 2 ounces, and then to 6 
ounces, and afterwards to 8 ounces of alloy; 
in Edward the Vith's time, the variation of 
the ſtandard was almoſt continual, and in 
queen Mary's time, muck alteration was 
likewiſe made; queen Clixabeth called in the 
coarſe money cf the three preceding reigns, 
and reduced the coin to the old ſtandard; in 


. the reigns of king James I. and Cbarlis I. as 


alſo the ſuceeeding reigns down to this time, 
the gold is 22 carats fine, and 2 carats of al- 
loy ; the hammered money being now called 
in, what is commonly called milled money, is 
now only current, which method of coining 
began in 1663 and is thus prepared ; firſt 
the gold and filver is caſt out of the melting- 
pot into long flat bars, which is-drawn thro? 
a mill to exactly fize the thickneſs for the 
ſeveral pieces of coin; and then with punches 
called cutters, made the exact fize of ſhiilings, 
half- crowns, &c. the round pieces are cut 
out of the flat bars; then every piece is ex- 
aQly weighed and adjuſted, according to the 
intended piece of money, and afterwards they 
ere edged with letters upon the edges of 

crowns 


MIR 


erown$ and half-crowns, and the ſhillings 
and fix pences are grained, then they are 
blanched ; and laſtly, they are brought to 
the mill, and ſtamped with the impreſſion 
we ſee upon them. 

MINT (v.) to coin or make money according 
to the currency of any nation or people 

MINUET (s.) a particular fort of dance for 
one or two perſons, or the muſical tyne 
played or ſung to the dancers to regulate 
their motions, which is always in triple 


time. 

MINUTE (A.) little, ſmall, ſcarcely percep- 
tible, of little worth or value. 

MINUTE (s.) in Time, is the Goth part of 
an hour; and in Affronomy, Geography, Cc. 
is the Goth part of a degree of any of the 
circles of the ſphere ; in ArchiteFure, it is 
the zoth part of the common meaſure called 
a module, 

MI/NUTE (V.) to write down, or make me- 
morandums of the heads or ſubſtance of any 
buſineſs or agreement. 

MINUTES (S.) the memorandums or records 
of the court of parliament, or of inferior 
courts for trade, &c. alſo the hints, heads, 
or conditions of agreements, bargains, &c. 
which are to be more fully expreſſed at lei- 
ſure, 

MINX or MINKS (S.) a proud, nice, wan- 
ton, over-curious girl, or young woman. 
MIPARTY (S.) a term in Hera'dry, that fig- 
nifies an eſcutcheon that is half way down 
ger pale, and there croſſed by ſome other 

partition, 

MIQUELE'TS (S.) a ſort of rapparees, rob 
bers, &c. that are commonly Spaniſb foot- 
ſoldiers that inhabit the Pyrenean mountains, 
who go armed with piſtels at their belts, a 
carb.ne, and a dagger. 

MIRACLES (S.) firange, uncommon, and 
unacc2untable actions, produced contrary 
to the regular order of nature by a ſuperna- 


tural power, to convince mankind of ſome- | 
thing very extraordinary, and againſt their | 


inclinaticns. 


MIRA*'CULOQUS (A.) ſomething ſtrange, 


wonderful, unaccountable to us, and be 
yond or out of the common road of action, 
or ordinary production of nature. 

MIRE (S.) dirt, filth, mud, any mixture of 
water and common earth, or clay, the ſoil 
of fields or roads in the winter-time. 

MIRE (V.) to flave, toil, or fatigue a perſon 
with laborious endeavouring to get through 
difficulties of any kind, 

MINERS (S.) dirtine(s, muddineſa, ſticki- 
neſs, &c, 

MUYRROUR or MIRROR (S.) what is vul- 
garly and commonly called a looking- gla's, 
which is the, ſurſace of any opake body ſo 
Poliſhed and regulated, as to be cypable of 
refleting thoſe rays of light that fall upon 
them; theſe are ſometimes-made of ſteel, 


draft, or other metal; and ſpmerimes, of 
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glaſs finely ground and poliſhed, ard to 
make it opake, ſmeared on the back with 
quickfiiver, &c. it is ſometimes uſed to 
expreſs a worthy perſon, who, for his ex- 
traordinary qualifications, virtue and pati- 
ence, is a pattern fit to be imitated by all 
who know or ſee him. 

MIRTH (S.) joy, merriment, pleaſure, ſatiſ- 
faction. 

MIS, a particle or piece of a word, that of 
itſelf agnifies nothing, but when compyund- 
ed, commonly means ſomething done or 
ſaid wrong, as in theſe words following, 

MISACCEPTA'TION or MISACCE'PTION 
(S.] the taking or underſtanding of a thing 
in a wrong ſenſe, contrary to the intention 
of the ſpeaker or doer. 

MISADVTCE (S.) falſe information ; alſo bad 
cour ſel, or a perſuaſion to do what ought not 
to be done. 

MISADVI'SE (V.) to perſuade perſons to ſay 
or do what they ſhould not. 


 MISA'NTHROVIST (S.) one who is hated of 


mankind, 
MISA'NTHROPY (S.) the hatred of or 
ave:fiin to or for mankind, 


| MI>APPLY” (V.) to put things or words to 


a wrong uſe or purpoſe. 


þ MISAPPREHE/ND (V.) to think, judge, or 


take 3 matter in a wrong ſenſe, 


' MISAPPREHE'/NSION (S.) the underſtand- 


ing a thing wrong. 


- MISBECO'MING A.) what does not ſuit the 


condition of the actor; an indecency, 


| MISBEGO'TTEN (A.) unlawfully, or ill be- 


gotten, 


' MISBEHA'VE (V.) to 28 or carry one's ſelf 


wrong, indecently, or out of character. 


| MISBEHA'VIOUR (S.) acting irregularly, 


indecently. or any ways offenſively. 


 MISBELIE'VE (V.) to imagine or think that 


to be true that is falſe or ab'urd. 


| MISCA'LL V.) to wrong name, or ſprak to 


under a falſe titles; alſo to abuſe a perſon 

with ill language. 

MISCA'RRIAGE (S.) irregular or indecent 
b:haviour ; alſo the not ſucceeding ia an at- 
fair or bunne(s 3 alſo the irregular or un- 
timely bringing forth of a child before its 
due time. 

MISCA'RRY (V.) to fail in an attempt, not 
to ſucceed in bufineſs ; alſo to biing torth 
children before the due time, 

MISCELLA'NEOUS (A.] various things mixed 
together in a promiſcuous manner, eſpeci -· ly 
ſpoken of poems and other writings where 
diverſe ſor:s are put or calleed together in- 
to one book, 

MISCHA'NCE (S.) any unfortunate accident, 
hurt, or damage a perſon. may receive, ſuſ- 
tain or come to. 

MIT'SCHIEF (S.) hurt, damage, prejudice or 
irjury. 


ury . 
MI'SCHIEVQUS (A.) injurious, hurtful, pre- 
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MISCONCE'VE (v.) to apprehend or un- 


det ſtand in a wrong ſenſe, , 

MISCO'NSTRUE v.) to underſtand wrong 
to pervert or mifinterpret the words, ac- 
tions, or intentions of a perſon. 


MISCOUNNT (V.) to tell, count, number or 


reckon up any thing wrong, 
MISCREANCY S.) the nature or vileneſs of 
a miſcreant's aQion, 
MFYSCREANT (S.) a. vile, wicked, profli- 
gate fellow, an infidel, cr unbeliever ot the 
truths and virtues of religion. 


MISDEE*DS (S.) all manner cf bad actions, 


or evil doings. 

MISDEMEA'N (V.) to behave irregularly, 
to do things wrong or amiſs. 

MISDEMEA/NQUR (S.) an offence, fault, or 
crime, common)y eſteemed to be of the low- 
er Cats. 

MISE (S.) a Lazv term that has various ſigni | 
fications z ſometimes it is an honorary gift, 
ur cuſtomary pi eſent wherewith the people 
cf Wales uſed to ſalute every new king and 
prince of Wales at their entrance upon their 
principality ; anciently it was given in cat- 
tie, wine, corn, &c. for the ſupport of the 
prince*s family ; but when that dominion 
was annexed to the Ergliif crown, the gift 
was changed into money, the county of 
Fhat paying 2000 marks, &c, the county of 
Chefter pays a mſe or tribute of co marks 
at the change of every owner of the ſaid 
earidom, for enjoying the privileges of that 
pal iin · te; at Cheſer they keep a miſe book, 
herein every town and village is rated: 
Sometimes it means the profits of lands, and | 
ſometimes taxes, &c. ſometimes it means 3 
joining of iffue, to try whether the tenant 
or demandant has the right, 

M1SER (S.) one who in a very rapacious and 
cnvetous manner endeavours both to Cave 
and increnfe his wealth, | 

MISERABLE (-4.) a ccndition or ſtite of 
Fife that hoth calls for and deſerves compiſ 
fon and affiſtarce ; alſo a mean, niggardly, 
poor, dejected creature, 

MTSERABLENESS (S.) vunfortunateneſs, 
wretchednefs, coveto.ſnefs, niggardline s. 

MISERERE MEI or CHORDA'PSUS S.) a 

name given to a violent pain in the guts, po 
ceeding from an inflammation or involurticn | 
of them and the periſtalt.ck motion inverted, 
which occafions the excrements or orduie to 
be diſcharged at the mouth; ir is ſometim:s 
called vulvulus and the iliack paſſion, 

MISERY (S.) any violent pain, or great diſ- | 
Ares cf hody or mind. g | 

MISFA'/SHION (V.) to make or do any thing 

* irregularly, ugly, or croc ked, 

MTSFO RTUNE (S.) any unhappy a&on, loſs 
or detriment that comes to a pei ſon by any 
means. 


MISGTI'VE (V.) to drea1, fear, expect or ap- 


| 


prehend ſome evil, danger, hurt or pteju- 


dice is at hend, or will happen, 


; 


| 


MTS 
MISGO'VERN (V.) to rule, direct, com- 
mand, or order things in a wrong manner. 
MISHA'P (S.) ſomething unfortunate, hurt- 
ful, or prejudicial. 
MISH-MASH (S.) a confuſed, irregular mix- 
ture of diſagreeing materials together, 
MISIMPLOY” (V.) to put words or things 
to a wrong uſe or e. 

MISINTO RM (V.) to tell a perſon a falſe 
ſtory, to give a wrong account of a thing. 
MISINTE'RPRET (V.) to explain things 

Words or to put a falſe conſtruction upon 


them. 

MISJU'DGE (V.) to conclude, think, or 
judge wrong, 

MYSKIN (S.) a lay-ſtall, dunghill, or rubbiſh 
mount, | 

MISLE (V.) to rain in very fmall drops, like 
a miſt, or fog. 

MISLEA'D (v.) to guide, direct, or ſhew a 
perſon the wrong way ; to perſuade or in- 
fluence him to do what he ought not. 

MISLUKE (V.) to diſapprove of, to expreſg 
diſſatisfaQtion at, to reject. 

MISMA'NAGE (V.) te order, do, or con- 
duct things in a bad or wrong manner. 

MISMA/'NAGEMENT (S.) bad conduct, or 
irregular doings. 

MISMA'TCH (V.) to put things together ir- 
regularly, and to pair them ſo, as they are 
either diſagreeable to the fight, or uſtleſs for 
the purpoſe they were made for, 

MI'SNA (S.) is properly the code or body of 
the Few!ſb civil and common law, or an ex- 
plication of the law of Moſes ; for the Jews 
believe that when God gave the written 
law to Moſes, he alſo gave him an unwrit- 
ten one, which was preſerved among the 
doctors of the ſynagogue to the time of the 
famous rabbi Jud the Holy, who wrote 
the Miſna, about the year of Chriſt 180, that 
it might no longer be truſted to the memo- 


ries of thoſe to whom it was communica- © 


ted ; it is divided into fix parts ; the firſt is 
converſant about the diſtinctions of ſeeds in 
a field, the trees, fruits, tithes, &c, the ſe- 
cond regulates the manner of obſerving the 
ſcſtivals z the third treats of women and 
matrimooial cafes ; the fourth is upon the 
ſubjeR of law-ſuits ar fing upon account of 
trade; the fifth is concerning obligations, 
ſacrifices and every thing that had any rela- 
tion thereto ; the fixth treats of the vari- 
ous ſorts of purificaticns, 

MISNA'ME (V.) to call a perfon or thing by 
the wrong name or word of diſtinction. 

MISO'CHYMIST (S.) a profeſſed enemy to, 
or hater of chymiſtry. 


| MISO'GAMY (S.) the hating or deſpifing of 


marriage. _ 
MISO'GYNY IS.) woman: hating. 
MISPE'ND (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, or ſpend 
amiſs, or to a bad purpoſe, . 
MISPLA'CE {V,) to difoider or put things in 
their wrong place, 1 
; MISPRIUNT 


= 


MIS. 


MIS 
MISPRI'NT (v.) to print falſe, wrong, or. 


erroneouſly, . 
MISPRI'SION (S.) in Law, 1s when one 
knoweth that another hath committed trea- 
ſon or felony, and will not diſcover him to 
the king or ſome proper magiſtrate, but 
doth conceal the ſame ; in all caſes of miſ- 
prißen of treaſon, the offending party ſor- 
feits his goods for ever, and the profit of 
his land for the term of his life, and the 
impriſonment of his body during the king's 


enſure. 

MSPROPO'RTION (V.) to fize, couple, 
make, or adjuſt things in an " 

due, or illegal manner. 8 

MISRECKON (v.) to count, number, or 
reckon things falſely.” 

MISREPRESE'NT | (V.) to report, tell, or 

. explain things in a wrong manner. 

MISRULE (5) the irregular or bad govern- 
ance of any thing or 

MISS (S.) — a term of gentility for 
a young girl of the better fort, and ſome- 
times a term of reproach for a whore or 
common woman, or one kept as a concu- 
bine by ſome particular perſon, and wholly 

at his command. | 

Miss (V.) —— err, go of * 
fide, not to hit LES 

MI'SSAL (s.) the ſervice book of the church 
of Rome, containing the ſeveral maſſes to be 
uſed on feſtivals, &c. | 

MT'SSELDINE, MI'SSELTOE, or MI'STLE- 
TOE (S.) a plant of the paraſite kind, not 
growing on the ground, but on other trees, 
as the oak, app'e-tree, beech, cheſnut 
plumb- tree, xc. but that which grows on 
the oak is moſt eſteemed for its phyfical 
virtues ; its wood is eſteemed a ſpecifick for 
the falling-fickneſs ; it is alſo uſed for apo. 
plexies and giddineſs ; it is both taken in- 
wardly, and hung or wore about the neck; 
the powder is good in pleurifies, and to force 
the courſes, 

MVSSEN or MIZZ EN (S.) among the Sai- 


ori, is applied both to maſts and fails; but | 


when they cry out one to another, ſet tbe 
miſſen, change the miſſen, Cc. they always 
mean the (ail, and not the maſt. 

MI'SSEN- MAST (S.) is that which ſtands in 
the ſtern of the ſhip z large ſhips require two 
mſſen- mali; that ſtanding next the main 
maſt is called the main-miſſen, and that 
which ſtands in the poop, the bontventure- 
m ſſen. N N 

MI'SSEN SAIL (S.) that which belongs to the 
miſſen yard; this ſail is cut by the leetch 
twice as deep as the maſt is long from the 
deck to the hounds ; its uſe is to keep the 
ſhip cloſe to a wind, but if the ſhip gripes too 
much, then they do not uſe a mifſen ; when 
a ſip is at anchor they uſe a miſſen to back 
the ſhip aſtern, and to keep her from fouling 
her anchor upon the turning of the tide, 


| 


MISSHA'PEN (A.) ill-made, crooked, de. 
formed, 


MIS 


MI'SSION (S.) a ſending from one place to 
another; and when applied Theologically, 
means the ſending miniſters to preach the 
goſpel to thoſe who never heard it before, 
as to the Indian, both eaſt and weſt, &c. - 
the Papiſts are very zealous in this matter, 
and have both ſeminaries for the training up 
of youth for this purpoſe, and a religious or- 
der of prieſts, who go by the name of the 
congregation of the es, and who oblige 
themſelves to go continually up and down 
the countries to teach and inſtruct the peo- 
ple of ſmall towns, villages, &c. in their 
doQrines, and are obliged, by the ſtatutes 
of their order, not to go where an arch- 
biſhop, biſhop, or provincial refides, upon 
the ſuppoſition that there is no want of in- 
ſtruction in ſuch places. | 

MISSIONARY (S.) an ecclefiaſtick who de- 
votes himſelf, and his labours, to ſome miſ- 
fion, either for the inſtruction and confirma- 
tion of the orthodox, the conviction of be- 
reticks, or the converſion of infidels ; the 
church of Rome have great numbers of theſe 
ſcattered all over the world, who the better 
to introduce themſelves are generally quali - 
fied with a ſmatch of phyfick and mathema- 
ticks, by means whereof in Chinas, and ſe- 
veral other parts, they have got great foot. 
ing; they generally conſiſt of Feſuits, Car- 
melites, and Copucbing, | 

MVSSIVE (A.) ſomerhing ſent as a preſent or 
gift ; letters of bufineſs, eſpecially of the 
lower ſott or kind, are called letters miffive, 
to diſtinguiſh them from letters of gallantry, 
letters wrote on points of learning, diſ- 
patches of great moment or concern to a 
ſtate or great company, &c. 

MISSU'RA (S.) the finging the hymn called 
Nunc Dimittis, and performing certain ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies by the Papifts, to recom- 
mend and diſmiſs a dying perſon. 

MISTA'KE (V.) to err or take one thing for 
another. > 

MISTEA'CH (V.) to inſtruct, direct, or 
teach a perfon wrong, 

MiSTHOU'GHT (s.) a bad or an ill thought. 

MISTYME V.) to come, or do things at a 
wrong time, or out of ſeaſon, 

MI'STION or MI'STURE (S.) any kind or 
ſort of mixture, | 

MISTRESS (S.) ſometimes fignifies the chief 
or principal perſon of a houſe or family cf 
the female kind, whether fingle or married; 
ſometimes a ſweet heart, or one that a man 
is courting fora wife; and ſometimes a con- 
cubme or whore. 

MISTRU'ST (8) ſuſpicion, or an apprehen- 
nden that a perſon is not honeſt, or a fear 
that a buſineſs or thing will net anſwer or 
ſucceed. : 

MISTRU'ST (5% to ſuſpect. or have an ill 
thought or opinion of a perſon or thing. 
MISTRU/STFUL (A.) of a diſpoſition that is 

jealous or ſuſpicious of others, 
MISTRU'ST. 


MIT. 


MISTRU'STFULNESS (Gs.) fuſpicioulnes, 


jealouſy, &c. 

MISTS (S.) watry vapours hanging in the air, 
till they are either drawn vpwards by the 
ſun, or by their own weight ſubſide to the 
earth, where in mild weather they become 
dews upon plants, trees, &c. and in ſharp 
weather itute what we call hoar- froſt. 

Mrsry (A.) dull, cloudy, moiſt, or thick 
air or weather. 

MISUNDERSTA'ND (V.) to tike one thing 
for another, to take things in a wrong ſenſe, 

MISU'SE (V.) to miſapply, or put to a wrong 
uſe ; alſo to beat or abuſe. 

MITCHELS (s.) in Building, are Purbeck 
flones that are kept ready hewn from 15 
inches to two foot ſquare, to be always rea- 
8 lay pavements, yards, kitchens, &c. 

MI (S.) a ſmall living creature, or worm 
that breeds in cheeſe ; alſo a metaphorical 
expreſſion for any ſmali help or affiſtance of 

any kind Whatever; alſo a ſort of vermin 

- that troubles the heads or tails of hawks. 

M'ITHRIDATE (s.) a phyſical preparation 
compoſed by a king of Pontus of this name, 
and formerly ſuppoſed to be a great antidote 
againſt poiſon, but it is now out of date for 
that purpoſe 3 it is Gill uſed as an opiate, 

MITIGATE (V.) to appeaſe, allay, pacify, 
aſſuage, moderate, or take off the ill appre- 


henſion that a perſon may have taken to or 


againſt another, | 
MITIGA'TION (S.) a pacifying, | allaying, 
or taking off ſome of the ſeverity of an opi- 
ion, decree; or. puniſhment, 
MITRAL VALVES (S.) in Anatomy, are 
the two valves in the heart, thus called from 


their likeneſs or fimilitude to a mitre, they |. 


are ſeated in the orifice of the pulmonary 
ven in the left ventricle of the heart ; thei: 
office is to cloſe the orifice thereof, and pre- 
vent the return of the blood through the 
pulmonary vein into the lungs again. 
MITRE, or MI'TER (S.) a pontifical orna- 


ment wore on the heads of buhops and 


ſome abbots on certain ſolemn occafions ; it 
is a round cap pointed and” cleft at the top 
with two pannels hanging down the ſhould. 
ers; for diſtinction the abbots went the mi- 
tre turned in profile, and bear the croſier in- 
wards, to ſigriſy they have no ſpiritual juriſ- 
dition ont of their monaſteries or cloyſters. 
The popes have, at times, granted the pri- 
vilege of wearing mitres to ſome canons ol 
cathedralsz the counts of Lyons in Fronce 
are ſaid to have aſſiſted at church in mitre. 
In Germany, ſeveral families bear the mi:re 
for their creſt, to ſhew they are advocates 
for, or feudatories of ancient abbies, or of. 
ficers of biſhops, Kc. The pope has four' 
mitres, which according to the ſolemnity to 
be performed, or feftiva]. day it is were on, 
is more or leſs magnificent; originally the 
mitre was the woman's head-dreſs, as the 


hat is the man's now, Anciently the car 


M OA 

dinals wore mitres, but at the council at y- 
ons in 1245, they were appointed to wear 
hats, which remains to this day ; among 
the Moſons, it is the term for an angle of 
45 00s, or juſt half a tight one, for the 

king of which they have what they call a 
Mitre ſquare. 

MITTENS (s.) a fort of | gloves made of 
wool or worſted, &c. for warmth in the 
winter-time, of thread, c. for the fum - 
mer-wear, more for womens uſe than mens ; 
and commonly but half-handed, for the ad- 
— of ſewing or doing any other dry 
work in, without having the fingers mufficd 
or encumbred. 

MI'TTIMUS ($.) a Lew term for a writ, by 
which records are tranſmitted from one 
court to another, ſometimes immediately 
and ſometimes by a certforari into the Chan- 
cery, and from by a mittimus into an- 
other court 3 ſometimes it fignifies a precept 

directed by a juſtice of peace to a goaler, for 
the receiving and ſafe keeping a felon or o- 
ther offender by him committed to the goal, 

MIX (V.) to put various things together, or 
to make one maſs of ſeveral ſimples. 

MIXT (A.) any thing that has ſeveral ſorts of 

matters or things put to make up 

one whole 'maſs, &c, ſo the Aritbmetician: 
call any number that. confiſts of units ard 
parts a mixed number, as 3 T, &. in Ges- 
metry, "a miei angle is that which is made 
by the meeting together of a right line and 
a curve, and thoſe ſolids or figures that are 
bounded by ftreight and curved lines are 
called mixed figures. Mixed mathematicks 
are thoſe practical branches or parts that 
apply the properties of quantity to bufine\s 
or material objects, as arithmetick to trade, 
geometry to ſurveying, gauging, aſtronomy, 

navigation, &c, 

MIXTURE (8.) a compoſition, maſs, or heap 
made up of ſeveral ſorts or kinds of things. 

MIZZLING- (S.) the falling of rain in very 

ſmall drops, or miſty ſhowers. 

MO'ABITES (S.) a people deſcended from 
Afoob, the ſon of Lot, by his eldeſt daughter ; 
their habitation was beyond Jerdas, and the 
Red. Sea, on each fide the river Arnin ; this 
country was at firſt poſſeſſed by u race of 
giants, called Emims, from whom the Mes- 
liter tock it, and aſterwards the Amoriter 

. tookpart of it from them, which part M:/cr 
took from the Amorit:s, but was forbid by 
God to moleſt the Moabiter, though there al- 
ways ſubſiſted a great antipathy between the 
Moabiter and Iſcaelites, which in future times 
begat great wars between them; upon Ba- 
lak king of Ms endeavouring to perſuade 
Balaam to curſe Iſrael, God forbid the Moa- 
bites entering into the congregation of his 
people even to the tenth generation, becauſe 
they reſuſed the Iſraclites a paſſage through 
their country, and to ſupply them with 
bread and water in their neceſſities 3 Iſo , 

3 cas 
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ant name for bailiffs and their followers ;| 
alſo for thieves or highwaymen, ravaging 


ſoldiers, &c, 
MOAN (v.) to lament, bewail, grieve, ſor- 


MOD 


MO'CK. SONG (s.) one that banters another's 
ſong in the ſame words or tune, 


MO'DAL (A.) the form or manner of being 
or exiſting. 


row for, or after any perſon or thing. Mopo (S.) in Devoaftive, a pretty good 
detween two 


MOAN (S.) a ſorrowing, lamenting, griev- 
ing, bewailing, &c. 

Mor or MOTE (S.) a ditch or trench dug 
round a houſe, town, &c. or in a garden, 
for the conveniency of letting in water, 28 2 

jon to ſurprize, &c, ſometimes they 


are dry and very deep ac. alſo a very ſmall| 
— ſuch as are only diſcerni- 


by the naked eye in the fun-beams. 

MOB (s.) is ſometimes. taken for, and ap- 

plied to a tumultuous or riotous affembly-of 
te meaner fort of the people; and ſome- 
times for a particular ſort of cap or head- 

_ dreſs worn by women, which have lappets 
ſhorter than pinners, and uſed chiefly as a 
fort of undreſs. 

MOB (V.) to get together in a riotous manner 
and perſons ; alſo to go in or thro” a 
crowd upon the ground to ſee ſhews, fights, 
c. alſo to dreſs up in a ſort of diſguife, 

MO'/BBISH (A.) rude, riotous, tumultuous, 
diſorderly, 

MO/BILE (S.) any thing that moves, or may 
be moved; in the ancient Afrovomy, they 
ſuppoſed a ninth heaven or ſphere that was 
above thoſe of the planets and fixed-ſtars, 
which was ſappoſed to be the firſt mover, 
and do carry all the lower ſpheres round along 
with it, by its rapidity communicating a 
motion, whereby they revolves in 24 hours, 

MOBFLITY (s.) is ſometimes applied to the 
meaner or lower rank of vulgar people, or 
to an aſſembly that commits riots and diſ- 
orders; and ſometimes tothe aptitude or fa- 
eility of any body or thing to move; and 


in this ſenſe it is applied to the earth by 


the modern aſtronomers. Pope Peul V. ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to examine into C:per- 
nicur's reviving the opinion of the earth's: 
mobility, who reſolved, that the ſcholars; 
might maintain the poſſibility of the earth's, 
mobriity as an hypothefis, but forbad the aſ-. 


ferting it as a demonſtrated and known 


truth, becauſe they imagined it oppoſed ſe- 
veral texts of ſcripture. | 

MOC HLA (S.) a reftoring diſlocated bones 
to their proper ſeat, joint, or place. | 


MOCK (V.) to deride, jeer, make game of, 


fet at nought ; alſo to ſpeak the ſame worde 
after another by way of banter, c. alſo to 
deceive or i upon. 

MOCA/DOS (S.) the thrums or ends that 
weavers make in weaving fine worſted 
ſtuffs, and which are uſed to darn or mend 
holes in ſtockings or other garments. | 

MO'CKERY (S.) jeſting, bantecing, deriſion, 
f} uting or ſcoffing at. 

MO'CK PLAY (S.) one that expoſes other 
plays, as the Rehearſal. 


as ABS. A Ad. a ad * 


town, ſeated in a bottom 

hills, has a good market weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from London 170 computed, 
and 207 meafured miles. 

MODE ($.) a way, manner or faſhion-of 
dreſs, that obtains at any time or among any 
people, which commonly is mutable ; with 
the Philoſophers, it is that which determines 
any thing to be or exiſt in any particvier 
manner, and without which it cannot be at 
Ml, and therefore cannot be taken into the 
mind, without previouſly conceiving ſome 
ſubſtance for it to exiſt in, as roundne(s can- 
not be at all conceived, wholly abſtrafted 
from ſomething to exift in that way, form, 
or mode, though there may be a great variety 
of different things confidered, exiſting after 
the fame way or nad; the general concep» 
tion of mode is internal and external j the iro 
ternal are thoſe that inhere in the ſubſtance, 

as roundneſs in a bowl, crookedneſt inafin- 
ger, &c. external are certain adjunds added 
to the thing, 26 clothing to the body, &. 

MODEL. (S.) the original or pattern by which 
another thing is made ; and this commonly is 
reſtrained to thoſe ſmall pieces of architec- 
ture, that are made to ſhew how a grand 

* building will appear when it is baile im the 
ſame proportion; among the Satnariei, the 
little figure made in clay to be a guide to 
their hewing the large figure they are la- 
tenditig to make, is thus called ; it is allo 
the diameter of the bottom of the (haſt of a 

column in any of the orders, from hence 

all the members of the building are propor- 
tioned, and this is commonly divided into 
60 parts, called degrees z and this is ſome- 
times called module. ans”, 

MODEL. (v.) is either to make the original, 
like which another thing is to by. made, or 


copy that is in minlature, ina much larger 
building, ſtatue, &c, 

MO'DERATE (v.) to appeaſe, temper, qua- 
lify, adjuſt, or reconcile differing perſons 3 


firion, or argument; alſo to abate, leſſen, 
or make eaſy the charge, fine, mula; or 
puniſhment laid upon a petſen. 5 
MO'DERATE (A.) reaforable, cquiteble, 
th:t keeps within due hounds, that does not 
break out into extravagancies of any kind. 
MO'DERATENESS or MODERA'TION (S.) 
that h- ppy difpoſition of mind that {:cate's 


equity of a thing that a perſon does or for- 
bears, and hat makes proper allowances for 
| the or and action. 

MODERATOR (S.) one who is apvointed a 


MOCK ROMA/NCE (s.) ene thit cidicuies 
ether romances, as Den arte, ; 


judge er arbitrator between con er ding par- 
ties 


to work after or from ſuch an original; e 


to exphin the meaning of an aflertion, po- 


confiders the reafonableneſs, juſtice, and 
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ties ; alſo one that endeavours —— | following of the preſent manner of dreſs, 
people that are quarreling, to peace and] living, & c. Ae 
love, by ſhewing both fides their faults. MO'DULATE (v.) to regulate the ſounds or 
MO'DERN (A.) any thing that has been“ harmony of a piece of muſick, and to make a 
found out, made, or introduced within a regular tranſition from one key to another, 
few years; and this 18-various, according to] MODULA'TION 8.) the act of tut mung, 
the ſobject it is applied to; as for inſtance, | warbling, or regulating the voice or inftru- 
. all medals that have been ſtruck within zoo] ment to perform a piece of muſick — 
years are called medern'; all thoſe authors] niouſly, 0 ; 
chat "have wrote in the Latin tongue ſinee MODULE (S.) in Architecture, is the fame 
| Boetins, are called modern ; the aſtronomy] with Model, or à ftanding meaſure from 
and architecture that are now generally] which all the parts are regulated ; and this 
received, though they are but the revival of | is or may be divided into more or les parts, 
+. what was ſome thouſand years ago, are] according to the order the building is to be 
+. called, modern, | Þ erected in, or the fancy or judgment of the 
MO DERNNESS ($.). the newneſs, or late | perſormer. tan 8 8 
- uſe, or invention of any thing. MOGO'L (S.) is ſometimes taken for the em- 
MO'DERNS (S.] the people now living, or] pire or kingdom; called alſo Indeffan, con- F 
chat did live-within, a few centuries ot this] taining the moſt part of the continent of the 0 
time, are thus callec. T Indien ; (his empire has Tartary on the nor'h, 
MO/DEST. (A.) diſcreet, wiſe, ſober, virtu-] Perfia on the weſt, the river Ganges ard 
ous ; baſhful or ſname · faced. ſome: mountain cn the ſouth, and other 
MODE or MOE STN ESS (S.) that] mountains on the eaſt ; is 650 leagues long 
principle of virtue that produces ſobriety, from eaſt ts weſt; and about 4 50 from north 
.. diſcretion, decency, and ihame-facedneſs of | to ſouth, containing 40 kingdoms, that take 
. behaviour 3; the Parnters repreſent madeſiy as | their names from the chief towns, of which 


= very beautiful. virgin cloathed in blue, 
MO'DICUM (S.) a ſmall quantity, or little 
matter of any thing. oh, 
MODIFICATION (S.) the act of making 
or doing any thing in this or that particular 
manner. pe 
MO'DIFY (V.) to make, do, or endue any 
thing in this or that manner, or with any 
particular properties or affections. 


Agra and Delli are the principal, upon ac- 
count of-the emperor's reſidence ; this coun- 
try is well iohabited near the great rivers, 
fruitful in coin, rice, millet, lemons, oranges, 
Ac. The people are tawny, having black 
hair, and love the Europeans ; the river Gan- 
ges runs through the country from north to 
ſouth, and being exceeding good and ſweet, 
the Indians imagine it has the power of ſanc- 


* 


| 
MODFLLION (8. in Architects 6, ſometimes tifying, and in conſequence of this opinion, * 
means a ſmall or leſſer meaſure ſubdivided] 4 or oc, ooo perſuny may be (ren waſhing or ( 
- for the, convenience of taking parts; and] bathing in it; ſometimes this term fignifics 0 
ſometimes ornaments in the cornice of the] the emperor, the ſeſlival of whoſe birth - day = 
Jonie, Corinthian, and Compoſite order, being] laſts five days, at which time they weigh 0 
ſmall brackets or conſoles put under the ſuffit] him, and if he weighs more thao he did the A 
or bottom of the drip of the cornice, ſeem-] year before, they make great rejoicings ; af- MO 
ing to ſupport the larmier, though in reality ter being weighed, he fits on the richeſt of Ot 
they are only ornaments ; they ought al-] his thrones, where the lords greet him, and [4 
ways to be placed exactly over the middle} make preſents 3 the ladies, governors of ho- a 
ot the column; they are particularly af. ] vinces and towns; ſend their preſents alſo; de 
feed in the Corinthian order, where they ſo that in diamouds, rubies, emeralds, gold, w 
are frequently enriched with ſculpture ; filver, elephants, Kc. he that day receives 
- their ſorm is like an S inverted, between two and thee millions fierling. 5 
MobroLus (S.) is an inſtrument uſed by MO HAIR (S.) a particular manufacture made ſor 
Surgeons in profound corruptions, cortufions, | of filk and heir, generally uſed for the ſur- ne: 
cute, and fractures of bones, and eſpecially | yjtyre of houſes, > + ful, 
in or about the head, made in the form of | yOIDO'RE (S.) a Portuguexe gold coin cur» ver 
the ſegment of à cone with a ſaw or teeth rent among us for 2) ſhillings, and ſicuck per 
. filed all round the bottom circle; and thole | for four mill rees among themſelves. wat 
of them that have a center ſp.ke to ſtick MOL ETV (S.) is generally underſtood as 2 oth, 
into the ſkull, &c. are called males; and} Lug Term for the hall of any thing in num- app 
thoſe that have not, are called females; it is} ber or value, the 
improper to uſe this inſtrument, unleſs the MOIL. (v.) to ſlave, drudge, work or toil | the 
chips and prominencies of the bores prick, | hard or much; allo to daub or ſmear with t 
or the upper table is entire, but depteſſed, dirt, mud, &c. bove 
and the lower broken, or when the ex- [MOIST (A.) damp, ſomething that has a de- real 
travaſated blood would choak a man with gree of wet in it. that 
corruption, MOI'STEN (V.) to damp, or make wet, to 101 
MO'DISH (A.) gay, aity, agreeable to, or] pour water or other liquor in or upon = 13 OLE' 


MOVSTNESS (S.) the being wet or d:mp; or 
having a portion of liquor in or upon a thing, 
-MOI'STURE:(S.) wetneſs, dampne's, or that 

cold wateriſhneſs that js in the air, or other 
matter or ting... : [EY 
MO'LA or MOLE (S.) with the Aae, 
i variouſly applied, ſometimes it mean: - | 


on 


* 


L 


= 
8* 


* 


ter; to bring it away, ſometimes violent 
purgings and bleeding are uſed, and ſome- 


. defend the veſſels from the impetuofity of the 


| ſulate, encompaſſed with columns, and co- | 
pered with a dome. The mole of the en- 


earth, or under 
$4 


three years in the womb, and differs from 
. - an embryo, by having no placenta to receive 
nouriſhment from the mother, but is im- 
| tnediately joined to the womb, and nouriſh- 
ed thereby; having a kind of vegetative 
lite, and thereby growing or increaſing in 


ception by its tremulous, palpitating motion, 
by its rolling from ſide to fide, and by the 
-  belly's being equally ſwelled every way 

the breaſts ſwell as in a true embryo, but are 


dangerous. — 28 
MOLA'SSES. or MOLO'SSES (8.) the dregs, 


ing ſugar, vulgarly called treacle. 
MO'LDER (V.] to crumble, or waſte away, 
to conſume or fall into duſt or powder. 
MOLE (s.) in Myſtary Architecture, is a pier 
or very large piece of maſonry, conſiſting of | 


apple, wherein was a golden urn contain ng 
the emperor's aſhes; alſo a ſpot or maik in 
| (ho ſkin, ſometimes lying even with jt, or 


MOT 


round and broad bane at the jointing of th. 
thigh and leg, where the knee, except ng 
this bone, is begirt with » membranous ligs- 
ment, and then they call it Pare//g or rotw's ; 
ſometimes it means a fleſhly or ſpungy ſub- 
ance withqut bones or bowels," which is of- 
ten black like cancreted blood, and ſome- 
times extream hard, and this is brought 
forth by ſome women inſtead of a child, ard 
as then called a moon- calf, or falſe concep- 
tion, and this ſometimgs continues two or 


it is diſtineviſhed from a true con 


filled not. with true milk, but a crude mat 


es';3 and if theſe fail, 
then recourſe is had to manual operation, 
which under this circumſtance is otten very 


or groſs, fluid part that remains, alter boil- 


| ſtones thrown into the ſea in manner of 
a bank, with defign to ſhut up a port, and 


waves, and to prevent the palſige of any 
el without leave; ſometimes it means a 
ur ; among the Reman, it was uſed 
ſometimes for a mauſoleum, built in the man- 
ner of à round tower, or a ſquare baſe, in- 


Adrien, now the caſtle of St. Angel, | 
was the greateſt and moſt ſtately of all 
others ; it was crowned with a brazen pine- 


t upon it, and. ſometimes protuberant a- 
dove the ſurface thereof ; alſo the name of a 
creature with a very black and ſmooth fur, 
that chiefly lives within the ſurface of the 


OLE'ST (V.) to trouble, interrupt, vex, 
diſquict, grieve, or perplex, 


4 


"MOL 


| MOLESTA'TION (s.) any kind of troubles 


hindrance, vexation, ar diſturbance. 


MO'LINISTS (S.) the followers of Milins, 4 


Spemſh Jeſuit, reader of the divinity lectures 
20 Yedia 1% the univerfity of Evora in Forma 
gal, who died at Maarid in 1604, aged 65 
years, who in his book ot the conſiſtency of 
Krace vit free-will, gave riſe to the d:ſputes 
upon the ſubjeR of grace and prediſtination, 
which has made ſo great a noiſe in the world, 
eſpec.ally by the opp. fition of the Dominicans, 
who not oniy montained publick theſes, but 
alſo preferred an information. againſt it, to 
the inqu-(iti.n at Yalladelid, and alfa to the 
ſame tribal in the kingdom of Ceaftile. The 
cauſe was aft: rwards carried to Rome, where 
pope Clement VIII. erected the congregation 
de Auxilins in ce, when after ſeveral meet- 
ings of the cardinals, and others called in for 
conſultation, the Dominican and Jeſuits were 
heard before the pope and congregation 3 af - 
ter theſe hearings, the diſpute continued to 
the pountificate of Paul V. when the divines 
called in for advice, being againſt Meli 
doQtrine, a bull was drawn up againſt it; 
but the pope refuſed to fign it, and dif- 
miſſed the diſputanis, A»guft 31, 1607, by 
acquainting them he would publiſh his de- 
cifion when he thought proper, prohibiting 
the parties in the mean time, from fligma- 
tizing each other, and enjoining tl ſupe- 


riors of both orders, to puniſh thoſe ſeverely 


who ſhould contravene this prohibition. 


MOLITION (S.) a grinding; breaking; or 


making ſmall, 


MO/LLIENT (A.) ſoftening, mollifyirg, at- 


ſuaging, allaying the heat of an inflamma- 
tion in the body, or anger in the mind, 
O'LLIFYING: (S.) ſoftening, aſſusging, ap- 
peaſing, teconciling. 8 . 


MOLOCH, . MO'LECH, MILCOLM, or 


ME LCOLM IS.) a god of the Ammoniter, 


Moſes, in ſeveral places, forbids the Iſraclites 


to dedicate their children to Moloch, by mak- 
ing them paſs: through the fire in honour of 
that god; thoſe who offended were to ba put 
to death for their crime, and Cod threatens 
all thoſe guilty very ſeverely j from this pre- 
caution, ard from what they afterwards were 
guilty of, it looks as if they had been accuſ- 
tomed to this ĩdelatry while in Egypr, Sol- 
mon built a temple to Moloch upon the mount 


. of Olwa, and Manaſſeb lon: after imitati d 


his impiety, by making his ſon paſs through 
the firein honour of M. cb. It was chief y 


in the valley ef Topher and Hasen, to the 


eaſt of Jeuſal that this idolatry was cory « 
mitted 5; commenrator!s imagine that tber 
children leaped or jumped over a fire (acres to 
Moloch, and by this luſtration to pu ify them, 
it being a uſual ceremor y upon other occa- 
fions among the Pagans, though others think 


they actually dornt their children in ſacr:ficw 


in honour of this falſe Ceicy. The rabvics 
allure uu that the ido! Miiach was made of 
11 WW ;: bes, 


* 
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; brate, fitting upon a throne of the ſame me- 
Tal, adorned with &s royal crown, havirg 

4 - , the head of a calf, and his arms extended, 

\ „ as if ro embrace any one; when they de- 


| 9 * 


ö 5 - hexred the ſtatue within with a great fire, 


-» the miſerable victim within his arms, which 
. was ſoon conſumed by the violence of the 


mig not be heard, they made a great noiſe 
with drums and other inſtruments ; fome 
« alledge that Moloch was the ſame with Sa-.| 
tus, to whom human victims were alſo of-. 
9 fered z others-that it was Mereary, Venue, 


0 Mars. 
r}MO/LTEN (A.) any thing melted, caſt, or 
run by the founder. 


Ives ror or - MOU/LTING (S.) a ſhed 
_ ding or - caſting of feathers, hair, ſkin, 
+ horns, c. which to moſt creatures happens 

9 anovally. - 
MOME (S.) à dull, blockich, heavy fellow. | 
MOMENT (S.) confidered as applied to Time, | 
is the leaſt portion or part thet can be ima- 
gined, and uſually is called an infant ; | 
. When corfidered and appled to the new 
- - doQtrines of infinites, are infinitely ſmall | 
parts of quantity, or generative principles of 
magnitude, being conſidered as having no 
determined magnitude of their own, but 
only inceptive thereof; in Mecbarich, it is 
the ſame with impetus, or quantity of mo- 
tion in any moving body; and fometimes 


— A 1 


times it is applied to the power by which 
bodies continually change place. 

MOME T NEOUS or MO/MENTARY 

[A.) ſomething of very ſhort pron, lay 

that laſts a very ſmalt time. 


— 3 
O'MUS (S.) the god of jeſting, among the 
* Poets, 0 who ſancied himſelf the ſon of fleep 
dy the night)” he did nothing elſe but ex- 
amine the actione and words of gods and 
mon, 0s purpoſe eo vebube and Grids them 3 
, he fableſh 


Vulcan,  Mineres, to give his judgment 


MON 


MO"NADES Ss.) the fingle figures or digit, 


uſed in arithmetical calculations, or any 
numbers that * be oat by one fingls 
figure, as 5, 7, 


to offer any children to him, they JUU/NARCH Gy a — chat rus or go. 


verns ſingly or alone. 


| wird when it was exceeding hot, they put MONARCHICAL (A.) belonging, or acoord- 


ing to the laws, manners, and 
monarchy. 


heat ; and that the cries of thy children MONARCH (S.] any large aus of king- 


dom governed by one magitirate, in whom 
the ſupream power is lodged ; and this is 
ſometimes abſotate, containing both the legi(- 
lative and executive power; and this is com- 


monly called an arbitrary government, ſuck 
as Fronce, Ce. now is; and ſometimes it is 


tempered by the interpoſition of tho eſtates or 


| great men of the kipgdom, both among the 


nobility, gentry, and commonalty; and this 
is called a mixed monarchy, as in England, 

where the legiſtative 5 is in the hands of 
the fates or parkament, and the executive 
power is veſted in the king or monarch ab- 
ſolutely; 3 only h is to be noted the king has 
a negative power ia laws propoſed to be obli - 
gitory upon the — and he has likewiſe 
the power of diffolving, proroguing, ard 
ſummoning the parliament, but no power to 
raiſe money otherwiſe than by virtue of the 
laws conſented to by parliament, The gene- 
ral diviſion of the ola chronology is regulated 
by the four grand or gniverſal Monar: bie, viz. 
the Afyrian, Perfian, Grecian and Rowan, 
though ſome reckon but two, wiz. the Ba- 


it is uſed fimply for the motion itſelf ; fome- | %, and Reman; the general cutiom of 


monarchies is to be ſucceſſive from father to 
fon, c. but there are ſome where they art 
eleQive, as Poland, Sc. yet the moit abſo- 
lute monorchier Have many inflances of the 
ſucceffion”s not being hereditary, 


MOMENTOUS (A.) of great conſequence, [MONASTERSAL (A ) ſomething relating of 


belonging to a monaſtery, 

MO'NASTERTES (8.) are properly cells for 
fingle, ſolitary monks, but afterwards the 
cenobia, or houſes for religious irate: nitics 
were fo called j they were firft introduced 
into great cities in the weſt by uſebia biſhop 


N 
| 
„that being choſen by Neptune, | of Vercelles j St. Ba, in the gth century, ad 


down regulations for thoſe ſocieties in the 
eſt, and St. Bennet, inthe 6th century, in 


made not his bull with horns before his eyes, 
er on his ſhoulders, to ſtrike more furely or 
' Rrongly? Miners, for building a houſe that 
could not be removed in caſe of bad neigh. 
- boursg and Pulaen for making a man with. 
out a little window in his breaſt, that his ill 


called Men en. The Painters reprefent him 
-coloured robe, and his beard' 

MO/NACHAL (A.) — belonging 
the ſtate or condition of a monk. 

MO”"NACHISM (S.) the ſtate or cend:tion of 
the mogks, 


* 


the weſt, which order was ſubdivided into 3 
great many branches; at firſt gert 
were places of ſtrict diſcipline ar @ auſterity, 
and publick ſchools for the inſtruct ion ard 
education of youth ; ſormeriy the biſhops 
palaces Were called moneft ries, into which 
the people ſometimes retired from the word, 
that they might have the better opportuniſico 
to read and expound the ſcriptures, and in- 
ſtruct young people in piety and good princi- 
ples ; during the ravages of the Gorbs and 
Vandatr, the Hum, Fronts, and Almain!, 

were the only fanQuaries for all 
ſorts of learning an@ learned men, from 
whence iGued ws Ar of — 
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extelently - qualified both to _goverh ahd 
convert, which as necefſurily gained them 
the eſteem of all tanks and degrees of peo- 
ple, and princes gave them great indulgen- 
cs and privileges, they as well 3s their tub- 
jeQs receiving their education from them, 
till bout he year one thouſand, when uni- 
verſities and colleges for learning the ſciences 
only were erected, ard the monafferies were 
more confined to religious obſervations and 
reſtrictions than formerly, ſo that ſomewhat 
of their eſtcem was eclipſed till about the 
13th century, when the Meadrcant friars en 
da voured to reſtore their former reputation, 
by mixing philoſophy aud ſchool- divinity a- 
long wi'h their other 8 — 
were called monafleries royal, upon accoun 
of their being endowed by the mupificence 
of kings, which by degrees grew {0 big, a: 
to be exempt both from epiſcopal and patri- 
a: chal juriſdiction, and ſubject only to roy) 
or imperial viſitations ; the abbots or heads 
being formerly choſe by kings or emperors, 
or at leaſt by their direction, and being im- 
mediately endowed out of the crown-lands, 
were obliged to ſerve the prince in his wars. 
MONA'STICAL or MONA'STICK (A.) be- 
longing to, or after the manner of a con- 
vent, cloiſter, monk, or nun. 
MO/NDAY (S.) the ſecond day of the week, 
according to the Chriſtian computation, or 
the fi ſt working day. 
MO/NEV of MO/NY - (S.) pieces of meta] 
generally coined or ſtamped with the head of 
| ſome ptinee, king, &c. on the one fide, 
and the atms of the ſtate or kingdom on the 
reverſe, with ſome motto round i; and this 
is cemmeniy gold or filver of a certain de- 
terminate fineneſs, whereby other nations 
may be enabled truly to adjuſt the value 
thereof in propcrtion to their dn; theſe 
coins thus made, are, as it were, the ſtand 
ards for all other commodtties, they being ta 
ted at ſo maoy crowns, pieces of f pounds 
&c. and though this way of traſfick has bien 
long in uſe, and the ſcripture often ſpeaks of 
gold, filver and braſs, of _ _ of mo- 
ney, of purchaſes made with mne, of money 
of 2 — weight, &c. yet it is ſuppoſed 
this was not coined or ſtamped money, but 
only gold and filver in ma's, or ſmall lumps 
in pieces, wh ch was taken by weight, and 
valued according to its purity, for the ancient 
way of commerce was by barter ; the mo. 
derns have introduced copper money for the 


advantage» of change, and where gold and 


filver is ſcarce, as in Sweden, where a dollar 
copper mint is as big as a common-fized 
plate, which in filver would be about the 62e 
of our halſ crown be ſides the real money that 

_ every people or nation have current among 
them, there is an imaginary money or money 
„to which the real have relation. 


= 


MON | 
MO'NEYERS (s.) thoſe who werk in; r 
make the money ; alſo. thoſe who trade in 
exchanging one coin ſor another, &c. | 
MO'NEY LESS (A.) that has no money, or 


MO'NGER- (S.) à dealer, trader, or traf- 
| fickery and when the particulas +bufineſs is 
wanted, they add the name of the employ to 
it, as fiſomorger,, wordmorger, Cc. | 
MO/NGREL- (S.) a ſott of degenerate or 
mixed ſpecies of creature, and it i applied 
ſometimes to men begot of parents of diffe- 
rent nations or religions. 8 wo 
MONI/TION (s.) a term in the Cie Law, for 
a warnang given by eccledaſtical autix rity to a 
clerk to reform h.s manners, upon informa - 
tion given of his leading a ſcandalous or vi- 
cious life z alſo any advice, warning, or coun- 
ſel given to any fort of offenders whatever, 
MONITOR S.) any adviſer, counſellor, ot 
relormer of diſorders ; but is commonly te- 
firained to a ſuperior ſcholar in 2 ſchool, 
whom the maſter appoints to overlook the 
reſt, and to inform him of de particular per- 
ſons that are ei her regligent at their proper 
exerciſes, or diſurderly in their behaviour, 
MO'NITORY (A., diſcourſe s, viſions, dreams, 
or any thing elſe that adviſes, warns, or en- 
deavours to reform either perſons or thing. 
MONK (S.) ore who forſ.king the world, 
and the common way ot lite, ob iges him- 
ſelf by vows, to obſerve particular rules or 
orders, according to the religious order he 
enters him{lf a member of, of which there 
are many ſorts, _ ; 
MO'NKERY (S.) the proſeſſion of a monk ; 
alſo the place where a number of them live 
together, 
MO'NKEY (S.) n creature ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the human ſpecies, and which imitates 
them in many of their adions z they are 
ſometimes ca'led apes. 
MO'NKISH (A.) after the manner 6r cuſtom 
of the monks, 
MO'NMOUTH S.) the ſhire town of Mon 
mouthſhire, is a very ancient town, and hay 
fill remaining parts of walls, lines, curtains, 
and baſtions, 20d alſo a large caſtle now in 
ruins, that ſhew it was formerly made a ve. 
ry firong place, and by i's natural fituation 
may again be eafily made ſo; it is in no very 
flouriſhing condition at preſent, its Principal 
traffick lying with Brifol, and by means of 
the Wye ; notwithſtanding which it is 3 
handſome, large, and well. built town, fitu- 
ate at the conflux of the Hye and H, 
over each of which it has a bridge, and a 
third over the river Treeby, ſo that it is al- 
moſt ſurrounded with water ; it is a borough 
town, governed by two bailiffs, 1 5 com- 
mon-council men, a town clerk, Ac. bes 4 
very confiderable market weekly on Satur- 
day, for corn and provifions ; it ſends ons 


| 


of cc pt 
MO'NEY”D-{A.} wealthy, rich, poſſeſſed of, 
vr ſtored with money. R 
e Y 


member to parliament; diſtant from Liundow 
. 1cagomputed, and 127 meaſured miles. 
* L 12 a a MON. 


one that wants money for his uſe or buſineſs, 


MON 
kMO/NMOUPHSHIRE (S.) was formerly part 
of Walz, and is in the Cioceſe Lland. , 
but now it is an Eg county, and h 
it ig very hilly and woody, yet it it exceed - 
int fertile and healthful, the hills feeding a- 
bundance of cattle and ſheep, and the val- 
lies bearing great crops oi corn, great quan- 
tities whereof the Brie! merchants export 
to Portugal, &c, there is alſo much graſs, 
-ocoationed/ by its being execedinaly well 
watered with a great number of ſmall ri. 
vers, which generally empty themſelves into 
the Severn Sea ; it is divided into 6 hundreds, 
in which-are'7 market- towns, and 127 pa 
.riſhes ;; it is about 80 miles in circumference, - 
and hes about 6500 houſes, in which ale 


computed about 40,coo perſons ; it ſends 3 


members to parkament, viz. 2 for the coun- 


.ty,/ and i for the county-town, called An- 


mouth. 

MONO/CEROS (S.) by ſome called the vuni- 
corn, and this may be a creature by land 
wich one horn, or by ſea called the ſene fiſh. 

MO'NOCHORD - (s.) an inſtru dent that or- 

gar and other muſical inſtrum- it. makers ty 
the tones of their ir“ , by or with; 
it is compoſed of a ru oed or ſubdivid- 


ed into divers parts, upon which a ftring is | 


ſtretched pretty tight over two bridges pla- 
ced at the two extreams, which has likewiſe 
a moveable bridge to ſet at the ſeveral diſ- 
tances of the line, and by ſounding it at the 
- ſeveral intervals, it will be found the ſounds 
or tones bear the ſame proportion to one an 
other as the diſtances upon the line; it is 
ſometimes called the harmonical canon; 


_ there are monechords with 48 fixed bridges to | 


ſave the trouble of moving; this term is al 


ſo applied to ſome practical inſtruments with | 


one firing, as the trumpet marine, &c. 
MONO/CHKOMA (S.) a picture all of one 


colour. 


MON ODT (S.) a ſong of ſorrow and lamen | 


taticn ſung by one perſon. 


MONO'GAMY. (s.) the ſtate or condition of | 


being but once married, though the wife ot 
huſband die the one lonꝶ before the other. 
MO'NOGRAM (S.) a fort of cypher or cha 
_ rafter, that under one letter, or the begin- 
, ning letters of ſeveral words interwove into 
one, expreſſes what is intended by thoſe ſe- 
 Weral words, they have been anciently uſed 
. vpon many occaſions z for the explanation 
ol their meanings, ſeveral expreſs treatiſe: 
have been wrote, 
MONO'LOGIST (s.) one» that is defirous o 
having all his talk in a company to himſelf 
MO'NOLQOGUE or MONO'LOGY (S.) 
. dramatick ſcene where only one perſon is 
| introduced ſpeaking or talking to himſelf; a 


MON 
MONOFP'TALOUS (A.) a term among the 
Bote ait, applied to thoſe flowers that have 
only one undivided leaf. , 

MONO rOLis Tr s.) one who endeavours to 
ren 
nds : 4 " 


MONOPOLY ZE v.) to collect all the goods 
of one ſort, or the greateſt part of them into 
one or few hands, in order to fell them 
again at an advanced or extravagant rate or 
price ; againſt which praQtice the wiſdom of 
all nations has made fevers laws, eſpecially. 
relating to thoſe commodities, wpon which 
the life or health of the ſubject immediately 
depends, as corn, &c. 

MONOPOLY (S.) an unlawful trade, when 

one or more perſons combine together to 

engrofs the whole of a commodity into their 
hands, to fell it out at a very advanced 
price 3 alſo when the king by his letters pa- 
rents, forbids any perſon but the inventor, 

&c, to trade in any particular ſort of com- 

modity, 

MO'NOPS (S.) 4 bheaſt of Pamis as big as 
a common bull, who, when he finds himſelf- 
cloſely purſued, voids fo ſharp and fiery an 
ordure that it poiſons and kills thoſe imme- 
distely upon whom it falls. 

MONOPTE'RE (S.) in the ancient A- cbitee- 
ture, was a fort of temple covered with # 
round dome, which was ſupported with pil- 
lars only, having no walls, 

MONO'PTICK S.] a one-eyed perſon, or 
one that ſees but with one eye, 

MONOPTO'TE (S.) a Grammarical term for 
thoſe'Botin or Greek nouns-that have no va- 
riation, or are the ſame in all-caſes. 

MONO'RHYME ($1) a poetical — — 
where the lines continually end in the ſame 
terminations or ryhmes, 

MONOY/SCELES (S.) people of Frhiepia, whom 

the ancients reported had but one leg, yet 

were extrao-dinary jumpers z they were alſo 
called Sciopeder, | becauſe their feet would 
ſhadow the body, 

MONO/STICHON (S.) an epigram that con- 
fiſts of but one fingle verſe. 

MO'NOSYLLABLE (S.) a word that is at 
ger. at once, or that has but one fylla- 
ble. 

2 (S.) certain fixed or regular 
winds that periodically blow upon one point, 
that is, fix months inwards, and the other 
fix months outwards ; but in the Jndian 
ocean, the winds are partly general, blowing 
all the year round the ſame way, and partly 
periodical, which latter are commonly called 
trade winds. 11 

MONSTER (S.) any thing or creature very 
much deformed, and differing from the com- 


ſolilaquv. 


M O'NOMACHY (s.) a duel or fingle combat, a 
_ nhybarg of two hand to hand, 


mon ſpecies of which it is brought forth, ei 
ther by having a ſuper -abundance of parts, 
deficiency or change, or different ſhaped oneꝰ . 


O'NOME or. MOUNO'MIA (S.) an Age. | MONSTRI'FEROUS (A.) that bears or brings 


rei term for thoſe quantities that have but 
one :ame, as , Or 6, &s, | 


forth- monſters, 
MO'N- 
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MO'NSTROUS (A.] stange, wonderful, ſur- 


MO NSTROUSN ESS S.) ſtrangene s, ſurpri- 
MON TANISTS (S.) followers of the here 
deceived the world by his hypocrifies, that he 


| His women- scholars; his diſciples ſaid alſo 


MONTEFIA'SCO. (S.) a rich fort of 1colian , 


rich grounds, and was formerly fortified with 


MONTGO'MERYSHIRE -($.) one of the 
. ſes; it is part of the dioceſe of St. H/opb, 
40, oo inhabitants, 47 panſhes, and fix 
ceeding fruitful, by being overflowed by it, | 


MONTH (S ) is certain portion of time that 
is reckened, ſometimes om the motion of 


MON 


prizing, contrary to, or beyond the ordinary 
courſe of nature, prodigious, large, exceſſive. 


zingneſs, wonderfulneſs, amazingneſs. 
fiarch Montanur, im the ad century, who ſo 


was reputed to have the giſt of prophecy and 
miracles; he 
forter promiſed by Cheiſt, condemned ſecond ; 
marriage as fornication, permitted the diſ- 
ſolution of marriage, forbad to avoid martyr- 
dom, and ordered a ſevere faſt of three lents; 
he hanged himſelf with Maxima, one ot 


that Gd the Father deſigning to fave the 
world by the law and the prophets, and not 
Þeing able to perform it, afſumed fleſh in the 
Virgio's womb, preached in Jeſus Chriſt, and 
(ſuffered death in his ſhape, and after taught 
by the Holy Ghoſt in Montarus and his fol 
lowers q they placed the biſhops in the third 
rank aſter their patriarchs, and thoſe they 
called cengns 3 they were fo ſtrict, that for 
the leaſt faults they excommunicated their 
followers, who were divided int» Curopbry- | 
ger, and diſciples of Procius and & ſchines. 


wine, 
loped baſon to waſh and cool wine glaffes in. | 
town in Noreb- Water, the chief of Mate- 
meryſhire, is inhabited by many good ſami- 


lies, who have eiected many faſhionable 
buildings ; it is an ancient borcugh- ton, 


that ſends one member to parliament, and! 


is governed by bailiffs, & o. it is pleaſantly ſi · 
tuated upon the gentle aſcent of a hill amore 


a powerful caſtle, and fenced about with a. 
Qrong wall, all which are now diſmantled ; 
it has a very good market weekly on Thurſ. | 
day; diſtant from London 120 compured, 
and 158 meaſured miles. ' 


northern counties in Wales, very billy and 
mountaineus, but interlaced with fertile val- 
leys, both for tillage and paſturage, and for- 
mecrly much nated for a good breed. of hor- 


Bangor and Hereford ; it is about g4 miles in 
circumference, contains 5560 houſes, about 


market. towns, and ſends two members to 
parliament; the vales and. meadows upon 
the banks of the Severn are teadeted ex 


which at the retiring of the waters, leave it 
covered wi h a thick ſl. me, which is beyond 
all the manure that art can invent. 


— 


proclaimed himfelf the com 


MONTE'T or MONTP'/PF (s.) a large ſcol- | 
MONTGOMERY, S.) à large, handfome JF | 


mon hi, but called them the firſt, ſec 
third, &c, though Moſer uſes the name Abib, 
or the men's of the new ears of corn, or of 


he moon, and ſometimes not z antiently, 


—ͤ— —  — — — 


MON 


the Jes had no particular names for th 


the new fruits, and which the Jets aer - 
wards called Niſan, and which was the firſt 
of the holy year. In Solomon's Time, the ſe- 
cond month was called Sie or Zif, which was 
aſterwards called Jiar ; but theſenames were 
afterwards all loſt, and after tho captivity ot 
Babylon they took the names of the mtb: 
as they found them among the Chaidrans 
in! Pera; and they had two manners of 
reckoning, one contained the names of the 
Heibrew months according to the order of the 
holy year; thus; N. W 
I. Nies anſwering to our March 


2. — April 
3. Sr. May 
4. Thammax: - Jus. 
7 % Fl 
6. El / _— 
7. Tiers © | 
9. Cafteu November 
10. 3 December 
12. Aar \ 1 2 


The other according to the civil year, thus; 
1. Tizri anſwering to our Seprember 


2. Marſchevan October 
3. Caſlen November 
N 4 bet © ” | 
&, «bat : and 
{ak 2 
7. Miſan 50 
| Jar a3 b , ' ; April 
9 Swan 421 Moy 
Io. Therm Fane 
12, Ell. 


The mat were lunar, tho* the year wat 
ſolar, that is, the firſt was of 30 days, and 


the ſecond of 29, and fo alternately ; they 
made the t to begin at the time when 
the moon began to appear, for which pur- 
poſe people were kept to watch its firft zp- 
pearance, Which was preclaimed dy the 
ſound of. the trumpet; to make the time of 
the months agree with the year, every three 
years a month was added, called the ſecond 
Adar; but the preſent Turopean months are 
ſomewhat different, being of unequal lengths 
and once in four years a day is added to Fe- 
bruary, to make the civil computation of 
time agree with the ſun's true motion, 
Which it dees very nearly, A philoſophical 


month, with the Chym tr, confiſts of forty 


days and niehts. 


MONT JO'YE S.) a banner, token, or fig- 


nal of ſomething ; alſo a heap. of ſtones put 
together by pilgrims, in which they flick 
croſſes, when they are come within view of 
their journey's end, | 


MQYTOIR 8.) with Hr ſems , is the poiſe 


7 4 


8 
Ty 
1 . 


M O O 
er reſt oſ their foot on the leſt 


Kiervp. 
_ va PA'GNOTE S.) by ſome called N 


in vulnerable poſt, des or mustion, being 

an erninence out of cannot-ſhot of. 

the place beſieged, where curious perſons pc t 

N to ſee the attack, and the manner 
of the hege, out of the reach of danger. 


— — (S.) affiſtants to the head or 


meer or gunner of an army. 


Chief eng 
MO/NUMENT (s.] ſomething «refed as 2 


memorial of . ſome famous or notorious ac 
tion or perſon, to continue the remembrance. 
of it to 


poſterity, 
Noob 8) when applied to a pyrfon, is the 


_ humour, temper, of diſpofition he is in; in 
Grommer, it is the variations and ſeveral cir- 
gumſtances that a verb undergoes, to have 


us particular fignification, and its application 


unaerſtood ; in Legich, the univerſal affir- 
ative and negative, and alſo the parucular 
2 and negative are called moods ; the 
tam alſo u'e this term, and call thoſe. 
2 or leſſons that are of a flow and ſolemn 
motion, fitted for devotien or mourning, the 
— Lydian mood ; light and ſoft muſick, 
to amorous ſongs, jigs, courants, ſara- 
8z' minuets, &c. the lente mood. that 
which. was airy, and of an harmonious 


found, fit to allay and ſooth the paſſions, the 


Bolick a and thoſe-that by their ſpright- 
lineſs animated men to couragious and daring 
expioitFof war, &c. the Pre mood. 


MOQ'DINESS (S.) angrineſs, morcſeneſs, ſol 


lernaſs, croſineſs, &. 


1450970 A.) angry, ſullen, moroſe, pes 


viſh. + &c. 


MOON 8.) in Aflrmony, is one of the hea- 


yenly bodies, vulgarly ranked among the pla- 
nets, but properly i is only A ſatellite or ſecon- 


gary planet; ſhe is an attendant of our earth, 


_ which ſhe reſpects 23s her center, and is con- 
-. Nently ſound in her neighbourhood; and as 
all the other planets move primarily round 


the ſun, fo the mos moves round the earth; 
her orbit is an ellipfis, in which he is te- 


tained by the force of gravity, performing 


her revolution round us in 27 days, 5 hours, 


43 minutes, which is alſo the exact time of 
her rotgtion round her axis her mean diſ- 


tance from the earth is 6z ſemi-diameters 
and a half of the earth, II 37 


the diameter of the m to the earth is, as 


11 to 40. , or 2170 miles; the phanomena 


of the s are very many, ſometimes the is 
| Increafing, ſometimes decreafing, ſometimes | 


horned, times ſemi: circular; ſometimes | and a hawſer aſhore, this ig called a proviſo, 


gibbous, and ſometimes full or globular ; | 


M'O'O 
lighitened,. The poets have feigned firahge. 
oties about the morn; and the ancients 
went fo far into the whimfies, as to be guiky 
of idolatry, by paying divine horiours to the 
moon g the Oriental: in general; and the He- 
Arent in particular, paid mare reſpect to the 
moan than to the ſun; the Jerwr worſhipped 
her 'nader the name of Mem or Mftarre, or 
- goddeſs of the groves, of the queen of hea- 
ven, &c, the Syrrans under the game of A- 
Harte, Urania, or Corlefiisz the Arobiam by 
Aliiat 5 the Egyptians by Ii; the Greets by 
Diana, Venus, Fur, Hecate, Bellona, Mi- 
nerwa, Cc. Among the Herald, the mon 
is always borne increafing or decreaſing, and 
never in the fully among the Divines, the 
moon is the hieroglyphick of the Chriſtian 
church, -who- comparing Jeſus Chriſt to the 
ſun, compare the church to the moon, av re- 
cerving all its beauty and (ſplendor from him; 
it u alſo made the repreſentative of an un- 
Ready or fickle-minded perſon. 
MOON-CU*RSER (S.) a cant name for A 
Unk boy, or one that under colour of light. 
ing ' ſtrange!ſs, leads them ins dai and by 
places to rob them. 
MOOR (S.) ſometimes means a perſon of a 
natural black coloured ſkin ; and ſometimes 
.a large heath, common, or waſte ground, 
where nothing but turf or other vegetables 
grow without cultivation, 


1MOOR (v.) »mong the Semen, is to lay out 


two of the ſhips anchors, ſo as is moſt fit 
for the ſhip to ride by in the place where ſhe 
is, which, according to the place and cir- 
cumſtances, go by various names, as to mr 
acroſs or 2 is to lay one anchor on 

one fide a river, and the other on the other 
fide right againſt it, ſo as both cables, either 
for abb or flood, may bear together. 

To weer aloft, "i to lay one anchor right 
in the middle of the ſtream on a-head, and 
the other aſtern, ard this is where they fear 
driving, for then doth the cables will bear 
together, if ſhe tally in upon either ſhore. 

To moor Water Shot,” is quartering betwix! 
both, for it is a principal care of the maſter, 
pilot, &c. when they come into any place 
to ſee which way, and upon what point of 
the compaſs the wind or ſea is like to en- 
danger them, and juſt there to lay out an 
anchor, which is called mooring for weſt, 
north.weft, c. A ſhip is not ſaid to be 

moored with tefs than two anchors aground, 
and yet if ſhe has but one anchor aground, 


. and then des is did te mr with her head 


ſometimes ſhe lights vs the whole night, and 
gt other times but part of it; ſometimes ſhe 
is in the fouthern hemiſphere, and at other 
times in the northern one 3 the ſource of 


| theſe variations is her being a dark, opake, 


and ſpherical body, which ſhines with the 
light ſhe receives from the ſun, from whence 


to the ſhore. 

MOO'RING (S.) the act of faftening ſhips 

according to the place, winds, evrrents, &c. 

with anchors, cables, hawſers, c. and 

ſometimes it mean the' thing done, as 

when they ſay b ſhip lies at her moor rngr. 
MOO'RISH (A.) after or Tike to the manners 


44s „R or cue of re 
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MOR 
MQO'RSHEAD (s.) among Horſe Cour ſers, is 


applied to a horſe of a ton colour, who be- 
fides the mixture of a grey and a bay, hat a 
black head, and black main, tail, &c. among 
the Chymifts, it is a copper cap made in the 
form of. a, head, to be ſet over the chimney 
of A reverberatory furnace ; alſo the head of 
a copper or glaſs ſtill or alembick, which is 
hited on to the body or cucurbit, which has 
A beak or pipe to let the ſpirit run down 

into the receiver. * Wy 
MOOSE (8.) a large American beaſt with a 

.head like a buck, but very flow footed. 
MOOT (S.) a propofition os law caſe put, 
imagined, or ſuppoſed, for the younger ſtu- 
dents to try their abilities, by pleading, &c. 

| before the ſeniors in their publick halls. - 
, is when trees 


a floor, or to clean away ſpittle, or a ſmall 


part of a room that Is dirted, when the | 


ſon, one that has neither life bor ſoul in 


jected manner, liſtleſs or regardleſs of any 


MO'PE-EYED (A.) dim-fighted. - bf 
MO'PSILE-(S.) an ordinary, dirty, M. drefs*d, | 
ungenteel ſort of a woman. | 
MO/RAL (S.) the meaning, drift, defign, or 
application of ;a play or fable to inform or 
correct the manners of men ; likewiſe any, 
ching that relates to the regulating and con- 
ducting of mens lives ; ſo juſtice, temperance 
Sc. are called mores! virtues ; and the faculty 
by which we diſcern what is good, virtuous, 
beautiful, &c in mens ations, mannes 
characters, &c. is cal ed the omra/ ſenſe j and 
that part of. divinity that. treaty. cf caſes ol 
conſcience, is called mers/ theology ; and that 
proof of the being of: an action that depend 
upon the evidence of the beholder, is call 


rel certainty ; and fo where there is al | 


| Dances, are q fort of ſportive danees in 
i LI4 Imitation 


MOR 
moſt an inſuperable difficulty to be over · 
come, it is called a mora/ inapofſibility ; he 
ſcience that teaches manners and good be 
haviour, is called moral philoſophy 2nd 


thoſe aQs thy are done by an agent that can. , 


chooſe or 1efuſe, and ſo are rewardable or 
puniſhable, are called mera ations, 
MO/RALIST (S.) one that is a teacher or 
practiſer of morality. 7 * 
MORA'LITY (S.) may be applied either to 
— ſcience by. teaches 2 8 
themſelves, as to be u e, 
and beneficial to ſociety, or to the principle : 
of acting by or upon, or to the a itſelf. - 
MORALVZE V.)] to apply or explain a fa- 
| ble, or to make Kr. rules pro- , 
per for the regulating mens manners, 
MORA'SS (S.) any wet, moiſt, ot low ground 
where water ſettles, and by means of its 
| having ne vent is dangerous for travellers, 
. . and cattle, intel 72 Es 
MO/RBID (A. ious, corrupt, diſeaſed 3 
but the Phyfcrans 1 more to a A 
fition inclinable to diſeaſes than to at 
ones; the Painters uſe this term for very fat 
fleſh, tron expreſſed, ; 1 | p 
MO'RBIDNESS.(S.) diſeaſedneſs, unſound- 
neſs of diſpoſition, or weakne(s of conſti 
tution. 1 0 1 
MORBI'FICK (A.) any thing cauſing or 
flowing from diſeaſes. | 
MORBILLI (S.) thoſe. little red ſpots which 
the common people call the meaſles. - 
MO'RBUS S.] with the Phyſicians, Ggnifies 
any ſort of a diſeaſe, ar. ſuch a conſtitucjon of 
y, as renders us unapt for the due per- 
formance of ſuch actions as the - lation of 
life we a& in requires of us ; diſeaſes are ſaid 
to be two-fold, from an ill conformation, or 
an indiſpofitionz an ill conſormation is fix» 
fold, confiſting in number, magnitude, fi- 
ure, cavity, ſurface, and fituation ; indiſ- 
poſition. is either occult or manifeſt ; the oc- 
cult is poiſonous, contagious, and peſlilen- 
tial, &c, alſo diſeaſes ate fimple or com- 


pound, gentle or malignant, ſhort, * 


cute, continued, intermittent, c. of 
there are various ſorts called by vatious 


, ne ,virgineus, 


Cs w 
MORE (A.) ſomething that is greater in num- 
der or quantity than ſome other thing, be- 
tween Which a compariſon is made. 


MOREO/VER. Part.] ſometbing-- over and 
| ich has been 


above, or befides that u 
ſpoken or done already, » + , 
MORE'SK. or MORI'SCO WORK (s.] a fort 


3, confiſtiog of ſeveral gre te ſque pieces 


| and, compartments, promiſcyouſly, inter- 


mingled, not containing any peiſect gu. e 
of a man or other animal, but a, wild te- 
ſemblance of birds, beaſts, trees, &c. 

.. - Moree Dances, vwulgatly called Moryice 
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MOR 
4 of the Mort, and which are per- 
| eithe! with caftiners, tabourt, bells 
2 to the legs; &c. und theſe are alio called 
«cones, farabands, &c. 
uber or MORTGAGE {S.) oy pawn, 
pledge, or gu put into tbe hands of a 
ſon for the loan of x ſum cf money, 9 
MO'RGAGE © or * MO'KTGAGE (V.) to 
— rn or 12 ſomething in the 


Ne , * a ſecy- 
key for a fun af bk lerit. 
MOI 75 thidg to . children, a 


"Tearecrow, 1 9 
MORN or 'M RNING {$.) the beginning 
or fore- — of the day. 
MORO'LOGY (s. prong, babbling, idle, | 
fooliſh, or filly t 
OROSE (A.) croſs, dach, peeviſh, hard to 
pleaſe, Kc. 
MORO/SITY or MORO'SENESS (S.) furli- 
neſs, peeviſhneſs, an averfion to be pleaſed 
or ſatisfied, a ſettled, in. natured, wilful dif- 
ion. as 
R. (S.) in  Northunber bed upon the 
*' Wentfpeet, "which" runs through the middle 
of it; the body of the'towh ii ſeated oh the 
northern bank, and the church on the ſouth- 
"ern; near to which ſtands Ga ſhady hillf a 
| large caſtle, now in ruins ; it is a corpora- 
tion, govern'd by two baut s annually cho- 


„ by the, fteemen, e alſo chuſe two} 


mittabers to repyeſent them in parliament; 
it has a very good market weekly bn Wed- 
-*neſday-; "It is a poſt town, and a'good'tho- 
© 'rough-fare 3 diſtant from London 224 com- 

puted, ard 292 mesſured miles. © 
DRPHEUS (S. J the god of fleep, dreams, 
aad idle, fantaftical notions arifing there- 


from. 

MO'RVHEW (S.) z yellowiſh, ſcurfy matter 
© that lodges within" the ſkin upon the upper 
patt of t e fates of many women while they 
are with bite, and ſome young children. 

MORSE (S:) an ' amphibious aaim · , called a 

ſes ox, whoſe bulk or fize is about that of 

an on, Butt its hape is rather like to lion, 
© "His N very thick, and hair ſhort, his 


©  retth near nt large 26 an etephant's, and as MORTIFICA!TION- ($.) in Phyſik, is he 
made train- 


wore ivory 5 from his entriils is 


MOR 
MORTA/LITY (s.) 3 fort of ' plague, 
* fpieading* diſeaſe that renders perſons li 

or cauſes them to die faſt. 

Bills of Mortality, are thoſe 3 is 
counts of the ſeveral numbers of perf 
that'die, or are buried in esch pariſh, ' 
liſhed by the combany of pariſh clerks, * 

MORTAR'or MO'RTER (S.) in Arebitec- 
- ru#e, is 4 preparation'ds lime and fant! mixed 
up with water, ſerving as a cement, und 
| wſed by maſons, bricklayers, &c. to lay their 
tones, bricks, Ac. in, with which, they 


pounds, &c.” feyeral ingrotents, - which a1 e 
made of mirble, wood, braſs, &c. as the 
uſe or 2 requires. 

MORTAR MO'/RTAR-PIECE (s.) in 

' Gunnery, a very ſnört zun with an extraor- 
| dinary large bore, and a'cloſe chamber, the 


are always mounted on low carriages, like 
thoſe uſed at fea, the wheels being each one 
whole intire piece 4 they are not fired right 
forward like a cannon, but 8 = 
the air, ſo that the bomb aſcendin 
height, falls with the greater force, a 
the farther f ſometimes they are br 
with baſkets of fmall ftones, | which” are 
thrown into towns, &c. beficged,” und to 
great execution. 
MO'RTOAGE 8. an obligation or inflry- 
ment, whereby. land, tenements, c. ire 
aw ed, bond over, or ſecured tb a perſon 
money lent, c. with this condition, t 
if the ſum dur be bot paid within a time i- 
mited, © the matter or thing thus pawned is 
to be the creditor's peremptorily for | 12 
MORTGAGEF or <-MORGAGEF (S.) the 
22 Jay thing pon 2 25 


MO'RTOAGER or MO/RGAGER " 

party who has pawned or made an 

Wo. to another for his ſecuri 5 
[ORTPFEROUS (A.) of a deadly; King, 
or mortal nature or quality, © 


extinction of the native beat, and privation 
of tenſe, abt only in the ſkin, fleſh," nerves 


n a ran part or portion of 20 
* thing, ank ſtrictly, as much as a perſon ma 
put in bis mouth at cnce. 


"140K Suu s.) woch medicines as are held or 


chewtd in the mouth, as — — 4 
ut MORT (S.) with the C 
2 * hy, and f and  tafteſeſs rv that 
remains of any 
- fivre, ſpirit, Ac. Has been drawn ' 
O&'RTAISE of: MO'RFISE (s.) a" aer 
* hole cut in 4 piece of timber, to let in ino 
© ther pieve called the tenon, in order' to lay 
2 upon the joiſts thus faftened, Ke. 
Fa RT A. A.] of a killing or deadly _—_ 
| ads GI , „ * 


: * 1 
« 4 4: 4- —— 2 1 


mixed body after the 1 


and arteribe, but affo in the very bones ; it h 
diſtinguiſhed from a gangrene by total cor 
ruption and great ſtink, it being alſo inſen- 
fible both of the kniſe and fire ; in common 
Accet tation, it fignifies any 'trouble, vexation 
or difappointment=that a perſon may meet 
with, and particularly when he is 'croſfed, 
or thwarted in what he greatly defires, or 
thought himſelf fore of; in Chymiſtry, it is 
the charging the external form of any thing; 
in Divinity, it fignifies the u of prayer and 


| abſtinence to conquer and ſubdue a perſon's 
natural inclinations: 


MORTIFIED (A.) Peer, ſubdoed, con- | 


= * 5 * 
nr MORTIFY 


build their walls £ and it is alto the name of 
an apothecaty *s veſſe], in which he bruiſes, 


one to hold the charge of powder, the othee- 
to contain the — 1 it is to throw they 


en 


| 


-- 


p 
, 
| 


on: 
TIFY (v.) to kill or caefe to die , to 
humble, croſs, vex, diſappoint 3 with the 


'Chymiſts, it is to change the external form of 


a mixed body; alſo when they mix any thing 

with acid ſpirits, to deſtroy or weaken their 

ſtrength, ſo as to hinder their operation; in 

- Diviaity, it is to check, ſubdue, conquer, 

and bring under the natural appetites, luſts, 

or inclinations, and make them obedient to 

reaſon and rehgion ; in Cookery, it is to keep 

' fleſh ſo long ns to make it tender, that it 
, s to have what they call a hogoo, 

MO'RTMAIN (S.) ſo the eſtates of thoſe ſo- 


-? eieties and corporations are called, which are | 


immortal by r conſtitution, their tarms 
- and manos being as it were dead to the 
commonwealth ; for they neither deſcend to 
the people, nor revert to the lord, neither 
' are they liable to the feudal ſervices of wards, 
marriages, and reliefs ; among the different 
kinds of eſtates in mor imain, thoſe belonging 
to the church were moſt conſiderable ; for 


when there was a ſurvey made, by the Con- 
queror, of all the land in E*gland, the whole | 
was found to amount to fixty thouſand two |. 
hundred and fifteen knights fees, out of || 


which the church was then poſſeſſed of 
twenty - eight thouſand and fifteen ; to which 
' gdditions were afterwards made till the time 


of Edward I. who imigining the charch's | 
eſtate might grow too bulky, had the ſtatute | 


of mortmain made in the 9th year of his 
reign, by virtue of which it is not lawful to 


give any eſtates to the church without the 


king's leave, which act, by a ſupplemental 
- proviſion; 'was made to reach all lay-frater- 


nities, or corporations, in the 1 ;th of R.- 


bar d J. 
MO'RTON (s.) in Devenſbire, n pretty large 
* town, ſeated on an hill, with a good market 


weekly on Saturday, (eſpecially for yarn ; | 


diſtant from London 155 computed, and 180 
meaſured miles. | 
MO'RTON | or MO'RETON-HINDMARSH 
(.) in Devinſbire, had formerly a market 
on Tueſday, but the market is now 
difuſed ; diſtant” from! London 65 computed, 
and 84 meafured miles. N 
MORTUARY (8) a gift left by a man at 
his ceath for a 'recompence of his perſona) 
tythes and e ffe rings not duly paid in his life 
time; and anciently the beſt beaſt belonging 
to the deceaſed was commonly preſented to 
the prieſt, Which though it was ſometifnes 
given ava legacy or bequeſt, yet, where the) 
were cuſtomarily paid; they were ſettled by 
act of parhament, and recoytrable as due 
debts ; the aficient manner of paying the 
mortuary, was by lexging, driving, or carry 
ing the horſe, cow, &c. before the cotpſe ot 
the decea'ed, at his funeral, By the ſtatute 
of the z 1ſt of Hezry VIII. this payment was 
converted” into a certain fum of money; 
, theſe mirtuari's were only payable in ſome 


© 24566 a6 


MOS 
" MO'RUM or PLADARO'SIS (S.) foft, {mall 
tumours that grow under the-eye-lds. 
MOSA'ICE (A.) ſomething belonging or te- 
lating to Ms ſes or the Jewiſh law, 

Moſaick Work, a work compoſed of many 
little ſtones, or other matters of different 
colours, ſo difpoſed or joined together, as to 
repreſent the divers ſhapes of ornaments, 
birds, &c. The learned diftinguiſh Moſaic t 
works trom inlaid works, and ſay, that in 
the Moſaick, each little ſtone has but one co- 
lour, like the ſtitehes of needle-work, ſo 

| that being cubical, and perfectly joined to- 
gether, they imitate the figures and ſhadows 
of painting ; but in inlaid works they chuſe 
ſtones that naturally have the ſhadowings 
and colours wanting; the antients uſed to 
adorn their floors or pavements of temples, 
palaces, &c. in this manner, eſpecially the 
Greeks ; one of the admiratie pieces of work 
of this kind now remainning, is the pavemenc. 
of the choir of St. R 's cl | | 
in which wich — 7 —— — 
1. King David playing upen his harp, 
the words, Rex David, —— his head. — 
pcture of St. Hie about whom are tho 
fizures and games of all the prophets, apo- 
files, and evangeliſts. 3. The four rivers of 
the earthly paradiſe, with their names, Ti- 
, Eupbrata, Giben, Piſan, 4. The four 
eaſons of the year. 5, The-ſeveral liberal 
arts, 6, The twelve months of the year. 
7. The twelve figns of the Todiack. $. Mo. 
ſs fitting in a chair, and holding an argel 
on one of his knees. 9. The four cardinal 
virtues, 10. The four quarters of the wortd 
&c. all done in ſtones not bigger than one's 
nail, excepc ſome white and black tombs 
and ſome round pieces of (potted jaſper, with 
many other curioſities, There are Ma ſa ic ba 
8 made in plaiſter, &c. | 
MOSCBE'TTQS or MOSKI'TTOS (s,) a 
ſmall Indian nation on the north fide'of the 
continent of Americe, near Cape Gracia 
Dia, who are ſo dext / ous in throwing and 
avoiding all ſorts of darts, that they will de- 


fend themſelyes from being hurt, though 


their enemies throw them very thick ; they 
are generally very kind to the Engliſh, and 
have no form of government among them, 
hut own the king of E-g/ard for their ſove- 
reign,” and lean, and uſe the Enrlifs lan- 
guage, eſteeming the governor of — 
as one of the greateiſ princes in the world ; 
alſ> a very Fouhlelogus ſmall inſect that af. 
fits the % % Jodie, by Ringing them very 
ſeverely; | 

MOSKS or MOSQUES (S.) the name given 
to thoſe publick places where the Mabomerans 

met to «fer up their publick- devotions 
they are ſaill to be all huilt (quare, with g 
ſtones'z before the principal gate, there is a 
ſquare court payed with white marble, and 
low galferies round about, whoſe roof is ſop- 


; ported with maible columns, where the 7 u+ te 
0 ' 's waſh 


- 
* 
— —ͤ—ũ——ͤ— oO — — 
— 


* 
MOR 
1 of the Myers, and which are per- 
med eithe/ with caſtagets, tavours, bells 
tied to the legs, &c. and theſe are alio called 
27 farabands, &c. 
MO'RGAGE or MORTGAGE (s.) a hay, 
pledge, or eu put into the hands of 


1ſon for the loan of x ſum ef money, 40 | 


* an or *MO'KTGAGE (V.) to 
gore er pot ſomething in the 
wer or poſe on of another,” as 2 ſecy- 
power of money lent. . 
MORMO\S Is thing to * children, 3 


recrow be Weg 
MORN or 'M NING {8)" the beginoing 
or fore- — of the day. 
MORO'LOGY (s. prating, babbling, idle, 
fooliſh, or filly talking. 
ORO'SE (A.) croſs, fucly,” peeviſh, hard to 
pleaſe, &c. 


MOROUITY er MORO'SENESS (S.) fu. 


neſs, peeviſhneſs, an aver fon to be pleaſed 
5 _ ſatisfied, A fertted, ill-natured, wilful dif-/ 
MY rern 8. in  Northunbortend," upon the 
-' Weirfpect, "which" ron through the middle 
of it; the body of the towh is ſeated on the 
northern bank, and the church on the ſouth- 
"ern; bear to which ſtands Ona ſhady hill a 
_ large caſtle, now in ruins ; it is 2 corpora- 
- tion, governs by two bailiffs annually cho- 


en by the, freemen, NG alſo chuſe two 


metnbers to repyeſent them in parliament 

it has a very good market weekly bn Wed- 

- neſday ; ; it is a poſt town, and à good tho- 

'"rough-fare 3 diſtant from London 224 com- 
puted, ard 28k meifured miles. © | 

— (S.] the god of ſleep, dream, 

— idle, fantaſtical notions arifing there- 


MORPAEW (68. ) 2 yellowiſh, ſcurfy matter 
" that lodges within the ſkin upon the upper 
pattt of the fates of many women while they 
- - ure with child, and ſome young children, 

MORSE (S:) an amphibious anim .I, called a 

fes ox, whoſe bulk or fize is about that of 

-© an on, Hur its mape is rather like to d lion, 

- His N y*thick, and hair ert, his 

tset — YM wares: 18 in elephants and as 
* ivory 5 from his entriils is made train- 


ks 5 man part or portion of any 


MOR 
MORTALITY (S.) 4 fort of | plague, 
* ſpreading diſeaſe that renders perſons . 
or cauſes them to die faſt. 

Bills * Mortality, are thoſe weekly is 
counts of the ſeveral numbers of perſons 
that'die, or are buried in esch pariſh, / 
liſhed by the company of pariſh clerks, " 

MO RT AR or MO/RTER (S.) in Arcbitec- 
rute, is of preparation bt lime and fant! mixed 
up with water, ſerving as a cement, and 


pounds, &c. feyeral ingrodents „ Which 27e 
made of worble, wood, braſs, &C, as the 
uſe or on requires. 

MORTAR MOR TAR PIECE (S.) in 
Gunnery, a very ſnort zum with an extraor- 

dinary large bore, and a cloſe chamber, the 

one to hold the charge of 


are always mounted on low carriages, like 
thoſe uſed at'fea,” the wheels being each one 
whole intire piece 4 they are not fired right 
forward like a cannon, but mounted into 
the air, ſo that the bomb aſcending a viſt 
height, falls wich the greater force, and fifes 
the farther ; ſometimes they are charged 
with baſkets of fmall ones, ' which” are 
thrown into towns, &c. beficged," "nd Yo 
great execution. 
MORT OAGE (s.) an obligation or inflry- 
ment, whereby'land, — &c. tre 
5 bound over, or ſecured ti x perſon 
r money lent, &c, with this condition, that 
"if the ſum due be not paid withir? à time li- 
mited, the matter or thing thus pawned is 
to be the creditor's peremptorily for ever. 
MORTGAGEEF/ or <-MORGAGEE (S.) the 
L Nn * or le- 


rogge oe MO/RGAGER 

party who has pawned or — 1 

105 to another for his ſecurity. 5 
[ORTVFEROUS (A.) of a deadly, Killing 
or mortal nature or quality, © -* 

MORTIFICA!TION-* 685 in Phyf:4, is the 
extinction of the native beat, and privation 
of tenſe, not only in the ſkin, ficſh, nerves 


thing, and ſtrictly, as much as a perſon ma 
put in his'movth at cnce. | 
G RSULI fS.) foch medicines as are held or 
** chewtd in the mouth, — 6 
ue MORT (S.) with „ is fk 
EE ; taſteleſs "Res that 
remains of any mixed body after the moi 
ure, ſpirit, &c. has been drawn ol. 
O'RTAISE or: MO'RTISE (s.) 2 ſquare 
* hole cut in © piece of timber, to let in ano. 
© ther pere calſed the tenon, in order to lay 
Far upon the jviſts thus faſtened, &. 
Fa RTA1. A.] of a killing or deadly nature 
EINE EE ern 


. 


© * 
Wi % 4 14. * 6 1 


and acteribe, but affo in the very bones ; it ts 
diſtinguiſhed from a gan total cor- 
ruption and great ftink, it being alſo inſen 
fible both of the knife and fire ; in common 
Aces tation,'it fignifies any trouble, vexation 
or diſappointment that a perſon may meet 
with, and particularly when he is croſfed. 
or thwarted in what he — defires,' or 
thought himſelf fore of; in Chymiſtry, it is 
the charging” the external form of any thing ; 
in Divinity, it fignifies the ue of prayer and 


| abftinence to conquer and ſubdue a perſon's 
natural inclinations: 


MO/RTIFIED FD (A.) humbled, ſubdued, con- | 
1 


ts. 
7 MO'RTIFY 


7 
x 


| vſed by maſons, bricklayers, &c. to lay their 
tones, bricks, Ac. in, with which they 
build their walls snd it is alfo the name of 
an apothecary*s veſſe], in word he bruiſes, 


- the othet- 
to contain the bord it is to throw 3 they 


S337 ene 


© 
4 


MOR 
TIFY (v.) to kill or caofe to die, fo 


humble, croſs, vex, difappoint ; with the 


| Chymiſts, it is to change the external form of 


a mixed body ; alſo when they mix any thing 
with acid ſpirits, to deſtroy or weaken their 
ſtrength, ſo as to hinder their operation ; in 
. Divinity, it is to check, ſubdue, conquer, 
and bring under the natural appetites, tuſts, 
or inclinations, and make them obedient to 
reaſon and religion; in Cookery, it is to Keep 
' fleſh ſo long as to make it tender, that it 
z to have what they call a hogoo. 


MO'RTMAIN (S.) to the eſtates of thoſe ſo- 


-? gieties and corporations are called, which are 
immortal by thelr conſtitution, their tarms 
- and manors being as it were dead to the 

commonwealth ; for they neither defcend to 
the people, nor revert to the lord, neither 
axe they liable to the feudal ſervices of wards, 
marriages, and reliefs ; among the different 
kinds of eſtates in mor imain, thoſe belonging 
to the church were moſt conſiderable 3 for 


 when'there was a ſurvey made, by the Con- 
queror, of all the land in E-gland, the whole | 


was found to amount to fixty thouſand two 
hundred and fifteen knights fees, out ol 
which the church was then poſſeſſed of 
twenty-eight thouſand and fiſteen; to which 


Addition were afterwards made till the time | 
of Edward I. who imigining the charch's | 
eſtate might grow too bulky, had the ſtatute | 


of mortmain made in the yth year of his 
reign, by virtue of which it is not lawful to 


give any eſtates to the church without the 
king's leave, which act, by a ſupplemental | 
proviſion; was made to reach all lay-frater- | 


nities, or corporations, in the 1 ;th of Ri 
rhard I. 2 

MO'RTON (S.) in Devenſbire, » pretty large 

» town, ſeated on an hill, with a gootmarket 
weekly on Saturday, (eſpecially for yarn ; 
diſtant from London 155 computed; and 130 
meaſured miles. | 

MO'RTON or MO'RETON-HINDMARSH 

(.) in Devanſbire, had formerly a maiket 


weekly on Tueſday, but the market is now | 


difuſed ; diſtant ſrom London 65 computed, 
and 84 meafured-miles.*” ' a 
MORTUARY (8) a gift left by a man at 
' his'Ceath for a 'recompence of his perſonal 
tythes and eff rings not duly paid in his life 
time; and anciently the beſt beaſt belonging 
to the deceaſed was commonly preſented to 
the prieſt, which though it was ſometifnes 
given av legacy or bequeſt; yet, where the) 
were cuſtomarily paid; they were fettled by 
act of parhament, and recoytrable as due 
debts ; the aticient manner of paying the 
pririvary, was by lexging, driving, or carry 


ing the horſe, cow, &c. before the corpſe o 


the decea'ed, at his funeral, By the ſtatute 
of the 21ſt of Hexry VIII. this payment was 
converted into a certain fom of money; 


- theſe m7tuari-s were only payable in ſome] 


Pp 


MOS 

' MO/RUM or PLADARO'SIS (8.) wett, ſmall 

tumours that grow under the eye- Ide. 

MOSA'ICE (A.) ſomething. belonging or re- 
lating to * or the Jewiſh law, 

Moſaick Work, a work compoſed of many 
little ſtones, or other matters of different 
colours, ſo difpoſed or joined together, as to 
reprefent the divers ſhapes of ornaments, 
birds, &c. The learned diſtinguiſh Neat. K 
works trom inlaid works, and ſay, that in 
the Moſaick, each little ſtone has but one co- 
lour, like the ſtitches of needle-work, ſo 
that being cubical, and perfectly joined to- 
gether, they imitate the figures and ſhadows 


ſtones that naturally have the ſhadowings 
and colours wanting ; the antients uſed to 
adorn thejr floors or pavements of temples, 
palaces, &c. in this manner, eſpecially the 
woe 1 yu of the aumirabie pieces of work 
of this kind now remainning, is ement 
of the choir of St. — — 
in which with wonderful a Il is repreſented. 
1. King David playing upon his harp, with 
the words, Rex David, over his head. 3. A 
p:Rure of St. Hi about whom are the 
fizures and names of all the prophets, apo- 
files, and evangeliſts. 3. The four rivers of 
the earthly paradiſe, with their names, Ti- 
, Eupprata, Giban, Piſon, 4. The four 
eaſons of the year. 5. The-ſeveral liberal 
arts, 6, The twelve months of the year. 
7. The twelve figns of the Todiack. 8. Mo. 
ſo ſitting in a chair, and holding an angel 
on one of hi knees. 9. The four cardinal 
virtues, 10. The four quarters of the wortd 
c. alt done in ſtones not bigger than ore's 
| nail, excepc ſome white and black tombs, 
and ſome round pieces of (potted jaſper, with 
many other curioſities, There are Maſa ic bo 
| made in plaiſter, &c. | 
MOSCRE'TTQS or MOSKI'TTOS (s ) a 
fall Indian nation on the north ſide of the 
| tontinent of Amvrica, rear Cape Grecia 
Diu, who are ſo dext / ous in throwing and 
avoiding all ſorts of darts, that they will de- 
| fend themſeſyes from being hurt, though 
their enemies throw them very thick 3 they 
are generally very kind to the Eg, and 
have no form of government among them, 
hut own the king of Enylard for their ſove- 
reign, and learn, and uſe the Fei lan- 
guage, elleeming the governor of — 
as of the greateti princes in the world 
— a Ar ſmall inſect that af- 
icts the F:8# ladies, by ſtinging them 
ſeverely; i en * orig 
MOSKS or MOSQUES (S.) the name given 
to thoſe pub'ick places where the Mabemerans 
met to «fﬀer up their publick devotions 3 
they are ſaill to be all huilt (quare, with good 
ſtones; before the principal gate, there is a 
ſquare court payed with white marble, and 
low galler les round about, hoſe roof is fop 


3 


l ported with mai ble columns, where the 7 «+ te 


waſh 


of painting ; but in inlaid works they chuſe 


M. Os 


e, een in the middle ot winter, they 
bring furniſhed with a pool and ſeveral cocks, 
- for thor purpoſe ; the walls are all white, ex- 
cept ſome places where God*s name is writ 
den in large abiel characters. In, esch 
h, there is a great number of lamps, 
und betwixt the lamps hang many chryſtal 
rings, oſtriches eggs, and other curiofities 
ſent out of foreign countries, which make a 
ne ſhew when the lamps are lighted ; about 
every . there are fix high towers, each 
« Having three little open galleries, cne above 
another ; both the towers and m»/quer are co- 
+ vered with lead, adorned with gildings and 
- other ornaments, and are all called minarets ; 
- from thence inſtead of a bell, men called 


murgine, call the people to prayer; each 
n has generally an hoſpital, where ll | 
- vravellers, of what religion or nation ſoe ver 


. they de, ars entertained for three dxys z every 
ebnen plate called Tarbe, which is the 
, durying- place of its founders : within it is a 
tomb Ax or ſeven foot long, covered with a 
large velvet or green ſattin covering; at each 
/ end are two candleſticks, and two wax ta- 
pers, with/ marry ſeats round about for thoſe 
. that read the A/roren for the ſovlof the de 

: ceaſed, '' It is'unlawfol to enter a me/; 


- the pavement with ſtuffs ſewed like fillets a 


mall diſtance one from another; the moſque: | 


. #6 full of them, and each fillet may hold a 
row of men kneeling; fitting, or proſtrated, 


© according to the times of their ceremonies. | 


I is not lawful for women to enter into a 


_ moſpue, and ſo they ſtay in the porches with- | 


. out. They have neither altars nor images, 
but when they pray, they turn themſelves 
towards Mecca, where Mabomet's tomb is; 
und as moſt Roman Catbolick churches have 


- bometans have a creſcent or half. moon, be 
ig the arms of their empire, upon their 


moſques. a 1 
Moss (s.) "plant of the parafite kind, 
growing" on the barks, &c, cf ſeveral trees, 
the tope of walls, and heathy or barren 
— alſo = fine, greeniſh, filky, or 
- downy matter rows mens 
—— e aa 
—_ roopers, a fort of troopers, ſol- 
diert, or robbers that uſed formerly to in- 
- feſt that part of | Zxgland that borders upon 
Scotland, and by making excurfions or in- 
roads uſed to rob the country of cattle or any 
thing elſe that was eafily carried off, and re- 


tired into the highlands, ot other parts of | 


Scorland, 
MO'SSES (8.) boys, or mooriſh places cover- 
ed with very ſhort, thick grafs, I. ke mos. 
MO'SSINESS'(S.) the being filled or inter- 
* — with moſs. | | | 
'SSY (A.) ct, Cowny, endowed with, or 
— ) {> ed Win, 


1 


gue with |: 
- ſhoes or Nvekings on, therefore they cover | 


— 


MOT 


with themſelves before they go into thef MOST. (A.) the greateſt port, möre than or 


above half, of any number or quantity, 
MO'STLY.(Part.) generally, uſually, com- 
monly, chiefly. | 

TE (S.) a publick meeting, or affembly, 
to do the neceſſary bufineſs of ſome particular 
diſtrict or divifien ; alſo a court of judicature, 
as a ward-mote, c, it ſometimes fignifies a 
blemiſh or jinfirmity of the leſſer kind in the 
ſeripturs language, and ſometimes only a 
very (mall particle of duft ; ſometimes a duch 
or trench round a town or fortreſs, which 
lying under the fire of the ramparts, muſt 
therefore be well flanked, The breadth and 
depth of it in war, is more or leſs, according 
to the nature of the earth, according to 
which the (carp and counterſcarp are alſo re- 
gulated, In general it ought to be ſo wide, 
that no tree or ladder can be laid over it, that 
is, from 26 to-22 fathom wide, and between 
15 and 16 foot deep; and theſe are ſometimes 
dry, and ſometimes wet. 
'MO'TETS (S.) in Moufich, are divine ſongs or 

anthems, compoſed after the manner of can- 

tata*'s in civil muſick, ,  _ 
MOTH (s.) a ſmall flying inſet that eats 

woollen cloth in particular. 
MOTH-EATEN (A.) a woollen- garment or 

piece of cloth damaged by having holes eat 
in it by the moths. p10 
MOTHER (S.) any female that has or does 
bring forth young, though it is commonly 
applied only to women ; ſometimes it is ap- 
' plied in an ill ſenſe, to an elderly. woman 
who follows the deteſtable trade of keeping 
and encouraging young women to proſtitute 


* 


2 K- — — 


— —— 
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themſelves to any body for money, no is 


vulgarly called a bawd ; ſometimes it is ap- 
ied to inanimate things, as the uber- 
church, mthber of pearl, &c. ſometimes the 


| white films or mouldineſs that generates up- 
the c:oſs upon the top of them, fo the .- 


on beer, wine, vinegar, &c. goes by this 
name, py {aa 
Fits. of the Mither, called alſo hyfterick 
_ diſorders, is a-convuifion of the nerves of the 
par vegum and intercoſtal in the abdomen, 
proceeding from a pricking itritation or ex- 
ploſion of ſpirits ; ſome imagine this dif- 
temper. wholly depends upon, and flows 
from the womb, which is a miſtake; tho it 
often does, yet ſometimes it does not, becauſe 
men are affected with it as well as women. 
MO'THER CHURCH ($.) ſuch an one 
within whoſe diſtrict or juriſdiction other 
churches have been built, as Stepacy church 
near-London, from whoſe juriſdiftion, upon 
© building new churches, the pariſhes of 
St, Paul, Shadwell, St. Fobn's Wapping, 
3 Cburch Spirtiefields, Mc. have been 
taken. | 
MO'THERLESS (A.) the ſtate of one whoſe 
mother is dead. | | 
MO'THERLINESS (S.) the kind affectionate 


care of a mother over he- e 


—— 


; 


| 


M OV. 


ulſd the ſedate and wiſe behaviour of a ma · 
tron or other diſcreet woman. 
MO'THER-TONGUE (S) the common, liv- 
ing, or vulgar tongue ſpoke by any nation 
or people whatever. ' 


' MO'THERY (A ) the fate of liquors that are 
- waſting, periſhing, or ſpoiling by being Kept 


too long, and the air getting to them, and 
- which iv perceived by a hit, multy film 
or ſkin that grows over the upper ſurface. 
MOTION (S.] in Natera! Phils/opby, ſigniſies 
any change of place, of which" there arc 
. great varieties, as circular, duect, violent, 
Swift, ow, &c, alſo an impulſe or ſtrong 
inclinstion excited in the mind to do or for- 
bear any thing ; in Law, it is defiring leave 
of a court to bring on or difcontinue, &c. 2 
- ſuit; in War; the ſeveral marches, counter- 
. marches, &c./ an" army makes, or changing 
of its pſt for better ground; to force or a- 
void an enemy, &c.- are called its marions; in 
. Muſick; it is the manner of playing flow or 
quick, according to the nature of the com 
- pefition ;- among the Clock or Watch- makers, 


it is the infide of any time-piece. The fa 


mous Sir Iſaac Newton has built his philoſo- 
phy upon three principles, now commoniy 
called the laws of mating and by others the 
- lawy of nature, wiz.” 1. That every body 

wilt continue its ſtate, either of reſt or mo. 
- fron uniformly forward in 2 direct line, un- 
- teſs it be compelled to change that direction, 
or ceaſe ffom that weten or reſt, by ſome 

force impreſſed upon it. 2; That the change 


- of motion is iff proportion to the moving 


force impreſſed upon it, and is atways zc- 


© cording to the direction of that right lines. 


in which the force is impreſſed. 3. That 

action and re- action are equal and contrary 

the one to the other. 

MO'TIVE (8) any--reafon | or. inducement 

upon which a perſon dues or forbears the 
doing of any thing. way 


MO/TLEY or 'MO”TLEY- HUE: (A.) of = 
dull, heavy; mixed colour; 


ſometimes it 
means a mixed baſtard race or kind of dogs 
or other creatures and things. 
MO/TTO (s.) a ſentence or fingle word put 
in the label or ſcroll of a coat of arms,” ex- 
citing perſons to the doing ſome noble or 
worthy act, or forbearing ſome vice, &c. 
thoſe ſentences round the edges, or upon ti- 
ther fide of a piece of coin or medal, are 
MOVES (v.) to ſtir or go out of one place 
into another; in Law, it is the acquainting 
a court of ſomething, about which their di- 


rection is deſired; alſo to make a perſon very 


angry by offending him, or to excite com- 
| paſſion by 2 miſerable ſtory or ralation of 
- what condition a perfon is in, or by ſewing 
© the wants, Kc. that a perfon hbours under. 
MO'VEABLE (A.) that may be changed, al- 
tered, or put from one place ts another. 


— 
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church has appointed to be obſerved on the 
ſame Cay of the week, but not always upon 
the ſame day of the month, but in different 
years ue on different days, and alſo diffe- 
rent months, of which kind, beſides E 
and Whitſuntide, &. are all the Lord's days 
or Sundays in-the year, whereof many be- 
ing called by particular firange names in our 
common almanacks,” I will here explain, 
and begin with the year: If there be any 
Sundays between the Circumcifion - of our 
Lord, commonly called New-T:ar*i-day, and 
Twelfth. day, called alſo the Epiphany, from 
the appearance of the ſtar to the wiſe men, 
fuch Sunday has no name in particular aſ- 
ſigned to it z but the Sundays following the 
Epiphany ars called the 1, 2, 3, &c. Sundays 
ter the Eprphany, which are ſometimes 
more, and ſcmet;mes ſewer, as Eater falls 
high or low, tor they muſt be ended, and 
give place to Sepruageima, which is always 
the tenth Sunday inclufively beſore Eafter ; 
the Sunday following 3s called Sagem 3 
the next aſter Quinguageſima, called alſo Doe 
minica Bacchanalitorum, from the lcentious 
practices of ſome perſons both formerly and 
ſtill, this week, or before the beginning of 
Lent, the firſt day, with us called A- Mad- 
neſday, being the Wedneſday in this week, 
ſo called from the humble poſture of fitting 
cloathed in ſackcloth with aſhes on the head 
the next Sunday is called Quedragefima, or 
the firſt Sunday in Len, called alſo Invoca- 
vit; the ſecond Reminiſcere z the third Oculi 3 
the fourth Letere, from the ſeveral portions 
of ſcripture uſed in the offices of thoſe days 3 
ſome call this laſt Dominica Rojo, becauſe 
-" then the pope holds a golden roſe in his 
hand before all the people, and this with us 
is called Midlent- Sunday z the fiſth is called 
Fudico, from Plalm Xii. 1. Judge me, 0 
Gad, and plead my Cauſe 5 the next is Pan- 
Surdey, trom the palm- branches which the 
people ſtrewed betore our Saviour at his en- 
tering into Jeruſalem ; then comes Eafter- 
| Sunday, celebrated in memory of cur Savi- 
our reſurreRion, and this is the ſoundation 
and rule for all moveable feafts ; aſter this 
follow. the Qurngnapefimal, or ſpace of 50 
days between el and Whitſentide, all 
which the primitive Chriſtians obſerved as 
one continual feſtival, containing fix Sun- 
days z the firſt Que modo Oeniti, trom 1 Pet. 
ii. 2. it is alſo called Dominica in Albit, be- 
- cauſe thoſe that were baptized at Eafler, 
uſed to go in white garments all the week, 
which this day at night they left off ; the 
ſecond Sunday is called Miſericordia 3 the 
third Jubilate ; the fourth Cantate j the filth 
Vocem Fucunditatis, from the ſeveral portions 
of ſcripture beginning ſo, c. this laſt is, 
among Us, called Rogotion-Sundoy, and the 
whole week Rg7ation-week, becauſe they 
then made their procefſions into the fields, 


Meveable Feafbs, _ are thoſe which wy R 
. 4 u 


* 
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: Queſts C-,) to: God publickly 3 the 


"Thurſday in this week is called Holy Thurſ 


= , A * -D , k t memo off 
* tt MOU'LDINESS (8.) the ftate of condition of 


our Sxviour't aſcenfion into heaven; the laſt 


is called Ex,, from Pſal. xxvii. then fac- |: 
- ceeds the grand ſexſt called by us Whitſunnde þ 


Or Pesteceſi. becauſe people uſed to appear in 
White cloaths; which; as it was obſerved by 
- the FJetos in memory of the promulgation of 


the law at /mibunt Sina; juſt fifty days after 
ſo the Chriſtians obſerve it the 


their paſſover; ſo 
ſeventh Sunday aſter Hafer, in commemo 


tation ot the Holy Ghoſt'e being then ſent 


. down opon the apbſtles, who were thereby 
endowed wich the gift of tongues, prophecy, 
cc. the Sunday following is calted Tronny- 

- Sunday, and from thence the Sundays are 


« reckoned in order. us aft, 2d, 3d, &c. after | 
Trinity to the frſt{Sunday in Advens, which | 
is a time of preparation for the grand -feftival | 


ot Cbrrſimiar;' er Chriſt's nativity,” and con- 
tains +12 four Sundays next before, which are 
+ called che 1ſt, 2d, &c, Sondays in Au. 
. Moveable dige, with the Aftrologerr, are 


- 


- what are called the cardinal figns, . 1 


 rics, Cancer, Libra, and Coapricany ſo called 
-- becauſe they are arguments of the motions 
af times, or from which mutations the (ea- 
. for of ſpring, ſummer, autumn, Rn 
” are made. | 
MO'VEA BLENESS or MOBILITY. 8. ) that 
© Nate or condition of any thing that may 
change place or be altered. 
MOY'VEABLES S.) the perſonal goods or e- 
- -Ntate of any men or woman; and particu 
. larly applicd to houſhold goods, as. rings, 
watches, plate, &c; to diftingvith them from 
the real or landed income en by face 
ce ſi to he next heir. 
MO'VEMENT- S.) motion, or changing 
place; alſo the ſyſtem of wheels, c. in a 
clock or watch, by which time is meaſured 
and made kan 
MOULD (v.) to faſhion or ſhape any thing 
- by c:ifting it into a mould, dye, &c. alſo to 
- knead or work hread fit for the oven ; alſo 
to change a perſon's manners by education, 


Ec. 7 — 
MOULD (S.) a ſcurfineſs that grows upon or 
in any thing, as cheeſe, barrels, c. occa- 
-  fhaned by the dampneſs of the place where 
they are kept. 
MOULD or MOLD ($.) an inſtrument that is 
cut into the form or (hape that we would 
make or caſt feveral things of the ſame 
kind, as buckles; pots, plates, &c. and a» 
mong Ne, it is the. hollowneſs in the 
upper part of the head 
MOU*'LDABLE (A. capable of being ſhaped, 
ſormed, or moulded ; alſo a perſon ſuſcep 
tible of, or willing -te change his manners 
or diſpofitions agreeable to the de or i 


MOU*LDER. (v.) to crumble away, to waſte, 


MOU 
from a ſolid lump to become powder or duſt. 
MOU'LDERING S.) decaying, falling, or 
crumbling into duſt; . 

! bread, &. covered with a hoary downineſs 
thro” age, that makes it taſte ill or muſty, 
MOU'LDINGS (S.) ia Architecture, are - 
namental projeftures beyond the naked or 
plane of the wall, column, wainſcot, &c. the 


caſes, and other ornaments, whether they 


there are great varieties, as of the doucige, 
the talon or heel, the ovolo, the quarter 
round, the plinth; the atragal, the dentille, 
E the cavetto, &c, which are ſometimes en- 
riched with ſculptures, either hollowed or in 
relievo; and in Gunnery; all thoſe parts that 
are prominent, and defigned 2s ornaments, 
are called by this name, whether at the 
breech, muzzle, or eiſewhere. 
MOVU'LDY (A.) covered with a hoary down 
min ſolids, or a decaying film in fluids. ' 
MOULINET (S.) 4 turn ftile, or wooden 
croſs that turns upon a ſtake horizontally, 
commonly ſet up near the out- works of 
fortified places, for the advantage of foot- 
paſſengers only, and as a ſmall hindrance or 
prevention of 2 great number paſſing and 
re; at ons time, that have no imme- 
diate bufine(s there; in Mechanics, it is a 
roller croſſed with two leavers, uſually ap- 
plied to cranes, capſtans, and ſuch like en- 
deines that are uſed to lift up great weights. 
MOULT or MOU'LTER V.) to ſhed the 
teathers, as birds do ence a year. 
MOUND (S.) a wall, hedge, bank, or other 
limitation or encloſure for gardens, fields, 
&c. in Heraldry, it is a ball or globe with a 


ö 
| 


croſs it, which kings, &c. are repre- 
| ſented im their left hand in their 
222 wal-6 ſexgtes {s-ths right 


to hedge in, or 
MOUNT or CAVALIER (S.) in Fortification, 


| 


times round, and ſometimes a ſort of long 
ſquare, on the top whereof is = platform, 
with a canopy to cover the cannon planted 
on it; the height of it muſt be proportona- 
ble to that part of the enemy's ground or 
works it is defigned to overlook or com- 
mand ; thoſe which are raiſed upon the in · 
cloſurg of any place, whether in the m-ddle 
of the curtain, or in the gorge of the baſ- 
tion, are generally 15 or 18 foot higher than 
the terre plane of the rampart. The breadth 
is to be regulated by the number of cannon 

to be planted on them, obſerving, 
that there muſt be 10 or 12 foot d.ſtance 
allowed 


ſtructions of another. 
een fall away by degrees, and 


ween every two guns for tbe 

gunner? 
GAGE (S.) Y irgegulay aſcent made by 
throwing 


MOUND (V.) to limit, hound, or fet a comp 


1 


aſſemblage of which forms corniſhes, door- 
are round, firaight, crooked, Ac. of theſe 


is a great heap or elevation of earth, ſome- 


upon one another, | 
MOUNT (V.) to aſcend or go vp from » 
lower to a higher _— alſo to riſe or ad- 
' in honour or dignity. 
2 — the Guard, in War, the going 
ypon or entering the guard. 
Meant the Breach, to run up or upon 2 
ach in an attack. . EY 
hey ode the Treacher, to go upon duty in 
trenches, | ; 
1 . re ee 
. 8 of cannon, Pak 
1 AIR (S.) any very large rifing of 
- earth only, or rocks, &c, wheiher natural 
or arti6cial 5 in the natural mountainous 
parts of countries, commonly mines of vari- 
_ ous ſorts are found; the imagination of moun- 
tain being produced, only by the great altera- | 
tion made in the natural form of the earth at 
the deluge, has employed the heads and pens 
ol the greateſt men, to very little purpoſe. 
MOUNTAINEE'R (8. an inhabitant, or 
dweller upon mountains, and commonly 
means thoſe, who by their retired way of 
living from 1 * a manner wild 
and ſavage in t our. 
MOU'NTAINOUS (A.) hilly, rocky, full of 
rifing grounds, 
MOUNTEBANK (S.) a pretender or unſkil- 
ful perſon' in ary art or ſcience whatever; 
but is commonly applied to thoſe quatks ot 
tenders to phyſick that impoſe upon the 
— going from place to place with the 
pompous ſhew of fine cloaths, and great at- 
- tendance, ſelling their pills, ſalves, &c, very 
cheap, who have their confidants to youch 
among 4 - great cures they 
pretend to have done, a 8 
MOUNT: SO/RREL (S.) in Leicaſlerſpire, fitu- 
ate under a great eminence, on the river 
Stour, over which it has. a good ſtore 
bridge; the market, which is but ſmall, is 
weekly on Monday ; diſtant from Langen | 
$3 computed, and 104 meaſured miles. 
MOURAVLLE (S.) 2 Ferrier's infirument, 
vulgarly called barnacies, joined at one end, 
with a hinge, to hold a horſe by the hole, 
and fo to keep him ftill- while an inciſion is 
made, or — &<fhpy c. upon any ex- 
traordinary on. - 
MOURN (V.) to bewail, lament, grieve, or 
- ſorrow for, or after any perſon or thing, 
MOU'/RNFUL (A.) ſorrowiſul, heavy, or 
grievous, - q | | 
MOU/RNFULNESS (S.) the ſtate or condi- 
tion of mind, or Muation of — that a 
ſon is in, that excites ſorrow, &Cc. 
MOURNING S.] an actual expreſſion of 
ſorrow for ſome loſs or calamity that has 
| happened ; and this is either rte or pb - 
kick, the private extending only to one or 
mote perſons in a family upon the death of 
a huſband, wife, brother, child, friend, or 
| particular acquaintance, &c, the publich, 
. when tion, city, c. expreſſes chert 


* 
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concern ſor the dearth of a King; queen, 


prince, dearth, or any other publkek calanm- 
ty of war, fire, inundation, c. and theſe 
muwraings have been, and fill ace, expretſed 
after different manners by different people, 
ſome exprefling their ſorrow for, or abhor- 
rence of any thing, by rend.ng or tearing 
their cloaths, beating their breaſts, clapping 
their hands upon their heads, puiling off 
their head cloaths, and throwing duit and 
aſhes upcn it inſtead of perfumes, with 
which they were ſprinkled in times of ſeſti- 
vity and gladnefs. } The practice of the 4ſ- 
raeates wasnenher to waſh nor anoint them» 
ſelves during the time of their mourning, but 
wore their cloaths torn and dirty, or elſe 
put on ſack-cloth, that is, firaight cloaths, 
without plaits or folds, made of camel's 
hair, or ſome other coarſe, reſembling mat- 
ter; their fcet and head were bare, and 
their face covered ; this was attended with 
faſting till ſun-ſet, and then they only eat 
bread or pulſe, and drank water, they kept 
themſelves retired, fitting upon the groundy 
or lying in aſhes, deeply filent, never ſpeak- 
ing except to vent their grief in complants 
or mevuratul ſongs; this for a common triend 
or relation laſted (even days, and upon very 
extraordinary occaſions it liſted a month, 
and ſometimes longer; much the (ame was 
obſerved by the old Cr and Romens, and 
molt of the eaſtern nations ; from theſe ex- 
preſſiens of ſortow, the moderns have ta- 
ken their cuſtoms of cloathing themlelves in 
black, &c. 

Mourning of the Chine, a Ciſeaſe in horſes, 
that pair dx in the liver. 

MOUSE (S.) a ſmall vermin that is oftentimes 
very troubleſome, moſt houſes being more 
or leſs affected with them, for which reaſon, 
cats are kept to catch, prevent, or deffroy 
them; they are exceedingly ſruittul, bringing 
forth a great many at one htter ; they are re- 
ported to be phyfically uſed in ſome diſtem- 
pers ; they were forbid to be eaten by the 
— as an unclean creature, though at the 
liege of eruſal-m they were forced to break 
through this prohibition 3 among the Anci- 
ents, hieroglyphically, a mouſe fignified a wiſe 
or judicious choice, upon account they are 

. aid by the exceeding nice'y of their ſmell to 
cuſtintzuiſh the beft or choiceſt cheeſe, &c. 

MOUTH (s.) that part of the bead of which 
the lips are as it were be door, and trom 
whence all articulate ſounds are ifſued, and 
through which the food paſſes into the fto- 
mach; in ſome places, to kiſs cre's band; 
and to put it to one's mouth, was the higheſt 
mark of reſpect and ſubmiffion z ſo when 
God. inſpires his prophets, &c. he is ſaid '1o 
open their mouths ; ſo to obſerve or obey the 
mauth of God, the king, &. was to ſubmit 
to, and practiſe what laws or directions were 
given or commanded ; alſo » cant word tor 
a noiſy, filly, ignorant, prating, ä * 
* 


MUC 
"ow; in Geography; that part or end of a 
river that vents or empties itſelf into the ſea, 
or ſome other river, is called its mourb ; 
| — Manage, a horſe is Lad to have x fine, 
ſenfible, light; or loyal mouth; that flops 
upon his rider's bending his body ſornewhat 


backward, and lifting his hand a little with- [ 


out ſaying for the check of the bridle ;z in 
common Speech, one that has a nice, dainty, 
or delicious taſte or ſtomach is ſaid to be fine 
moutbed ; fo one that ſwears, ſcolds, talks 
| bawdy, calls opprobrious names, &c. "is ſaid 
to have a foul mouth, C.. 

MOUTH (v.) to make geme of a perſon, by 
grimaces or diſtorted mouths ;- alſo to tive 
Ui language, to ſcold, jangle, murmur, find 
fault, &c. 

MOU'THFUL ($.) ſometimes means fo much 
vituals or drink as a perſon can put in his 

- mou'h at one time, and ſometimes means 
only a ſmall quantity of any thing in com- 
pariſon to the number of perſons it is to fa- 
tisſy or ferve. 

MOW (S.) a large quantity of unthreſhed corn 
or hay, c. put together in a ſtack for 


MOW {V.) to cut down gran, corn, &c. with 
a ſcythe, &c. alſo to make a noiſe like a 
cow, or to ridicule a perſon by making gri- 
maces. 

MOWER (S.) a huſbend wan or labourer that 
cute down graſs, corn, &c. with a ſcythe or 
fickle, &c. alſo a cant name for a cow. 

MUCH (Part.) a great quantity or number in 
compariſon of ſome other. 

MU'CID (A.) hoary, muſty, mouldy. 

MU'CILAGE (S.) — or muſty extract, 

= or thick juice made of roots, herbs, ec. 
pretty much ſnot, moiſt glue, &c. 

MUCILA/GINOUS (A.) any ching that yields 
- © thick, glutinous moiſture, 

MUCK (8. ) dung for the gardeners or farmers 
ground, any ſort of filth, dirt, or naſti- 
neſs ; alſo a cant name for money hoarded 


up; &c. 

MU'CKENDER (s.) a cloth tied to childrens 
eee eee mtg; of nd rage 
or 

MU'CK-HILL (S.) a layſtall, dunghill, or 
other ſuch like place, 

MU'CK-WORM (s.) worm that breed in 
dunghills, e. alſo any covetous, niggardly 
miſer, or perſon defirous of getting a great 
deal of wealth, and for that purpoſe denies 

| himſelf the reaſonable #nd common pleaſures 
and comforts of life. 

MUCO'SE or MU'COUS (A.) any thing that 

* yields or oozes out thick fl. my matter, 28 
ſnot from the noſe, &c. | 

MU'CUS (S.) with the Anatemifr, js what is 
either called ſnot; IT other thick viſcous 

. excrement flowing from proceſſur papilla- 
res to the noſtrils and palate, or the ſlime 
of the guts that flows from the glandules, 


MUG 


wor things that pals through them. 

MUD (S.) earth mixed with water to Nel 

per confiftence'; alſo a dull, —— 

fellow is called © inf; 

\MU'DDINESS (S.) the condition of any thing 
that is full of or daubed with mud or dirt; 
alſo bad colourmg in dying or painting, Or 
an imperfect or bad compoſition in — 4 
or poetry, 

MUDDLE V.] to rell in the dit, to do be- 
fineſs in an odd manner, or 8 A N 
one's ſelf half-di uk. 

MU'DDLED (A.) ſpoken of a perſon chat is 
neither drunk nor ſober, but warmed with 
liquor, or the condition that is — 2 
calied maudling or haf drunk. 

MUDDY (A. ) thickiſh, dirty, like liquor chat 
has dregs or dirt in it; alio any thing that is 
not fine, clear, or bright, as a colour in _ 


ing or painting, or a compoſition in 


or poetry. 
MUE or MEW (V.) to ſhut up in any cloſe 
or confined place; uifo a large coop, cage, 
or pen, where "hawks, are kept while they 


to cry or make a ndiſe like a cat. 

MU ES or MEWS (S ) that place near Charing. 
Croſs where the kmg's ſtables are now built, 
and which anciently was appointed for the 
18 hawks, when that ſport was in prac- 


ce. 
MUFF (s.) the fur or ſkin of ſome beaſt, 
ſewed in the form of a cylinder, hellow 
eier 


MU'FFLE (V.) to tie ſomething before the 
mouth, to hinder a perſos or creature from 
ſpeaking \ biting, &c. and al's to prevent the 
fine powders of ſome prejudicial matters 
from getting down the throats of th ſe that 
are obliged to work in them, as the making 
or grinding of white lead, arſnick, &c. ' 
MU'FFLER (S.) a piece of cloth, &c. that is 
put over the noftrils, mouth, and chin, &c. 
of thoſe who grind white lead, &c. 
AFI or MOUPHTI (s.) the high- _ 
or head of the Mabomeran religion, who 
notwithſtanding be makes 2 great figure in 
the ſtate, and tha” it is neceſſary to ap;y to 
"him when there happens a debate about de- 
pofirg the ſultan, yet he is liable to be depo - 
fed humſelf in caſe he falls under the grand 
ſeignor's diſpleaſure ; while in his chice he is 
eſteemed the oracle of their law, and is ap- 
plied to in all doubtful and difficult caſes. 
MUG (S.) an earthen veffef chiefly uled to 
drink out of. 
as | MU'GGETS (s.) that part of a ſheep's en- 
trails which in other creatures is called the 
mA l 
MUGGLETO'NTANS (.) a ſect that ſprung, 
up in the time of the civil wars in Charles 1's 
time, ſo called from one Ledowick Mupgleten, 


| a mean mechanick, who among other ſcanda- 
lous hcrefios, affirmod God the Father, 
Ss vb, L 8 leaving 


met, moult, or change their ſeithers; allo 


| 
| 


has 


 I$ 


1 : 1 
2 


MUuL 

- teaving the government of heaven to EH, 
eame down and fuffered death in a human 
form ; they deny the Trinity, the creation 
df the earth and water, the immortality of 
the foul, &c. and ſay they have the power 

| of damning and ſaving, &c. 

MUG'GY or MU'GGISH (A.) inclinable to 

ba frowſy, muſty, or ill-tafted ; and when 
applied to the weather, is when the air is of 
a moiſt, cloſe, and warm diſpoſition, thick, 
and unfit for reſpiration, 

MU'GIENT (A.) lowing, 


or ma- 


bello wing | 
king a noiſe, like cows or bulls 3 alſe the 


intricate erying out or firuggling noiſe that 
perſons make in apoplexies, &c. | 
MU'ID (s.) a large ſort of French meaſure for 
things both wet and dry, and in divers parts 
is of divers quantities, like the fother in 
England ; it is alſo one of the regular wine- 
| uſed them, a: 
MULA'TTO (s.) among the Indian, Cc. is. 
a perſon born of parents that are of differ 
nations, as of a white or Iadias woman | 
n negro man, and the contrary. 
MU'LBERRY (S.) among the Boran, Bg- 
nifies all thoſe fruits that are compoſed of 
ſeveral ſmall juicy berries, as it-were united 
into one, as the ſtrawberry, blackberry, raſ- 
berry, c. tho there is a tree whoſe fruit in 
particular bears this name, the leaves where 
ol are very large as well as its fruit, which 
is exceeding juicy and richz the leaves are 
foun to be r food for the filk- worm. 
MULCT (S.) a fine, or pecuniary puniſhment 
intlicted upon! a perſon by a law court, for his 
doing or forbearing ſomething he ought not. 
MULCT (v.) to lay a fine upon a perſon as a 
puniſhment for omitting ſomething he ſhould 
© have done, or doing ſomething he ought 
not to have done. | 
MULE S.) a beaſt or creature generated be- 
tween a horſe and an aſs, and that may be 
either a ftone- horſe and che ala, or jack-aſs 
and a mate ; theſe are eſteemed a fort of 
- monſters, which do not propagate their ſpe 
. cies, tho“ ſome are of a contrary opinion; 
anciently the Roman ladies had equipages 


drawn by mule, and to this day in dpi 


the grandees coaches are generally drawn 
by theſe creatures ; the Gardeners call thoſe 
flowers and fruits by this name,-that are 
produced from two different ſorts, either by 

- engrafting or inoculation, 3 | 

MULETEER or MULETIFER (S.) a keeper, 
manager or driver of mules, 

MU'LIER''{S.) in a Lew Serſe, ſometimes 
ſiznifies a woman legally married, in con- 

tradiſtinction to a concubine, and ſ mes 
the children or iſſue of ſuch marriages, to 
diſtiaguiſii them from baſlarde, or ſons be 

gotten of a concubine. 

MULL (v.) perticular method of cooking 
wine in cold weather, or for people that are 
fainting, which is done by heating it over 

| the fire, and ſweetening it With fie gr, 


— — 


MUL 
and infufing or decocting balm and other 
odoriferous herbs and ſpices; this is com- 
monly done of white wines ; when red wins 
is thus cooked, it is called burning it. 
MU'LLAR or MULLER {S$.) the ſtone that 
is held in the painter's hand to grind bis co- 
lours with, commonly of a conical form. 
MU'LLET S.) the name of a fiſh, by ſome 
called a barbel ; in Heraldry, it is a ſtar with 
| five points, it is uſed to mark the fourth ſon 
or third brother or houſe ; and ſometimes it 
is borne as an abſolute coat-armour; it ia 
ſuppoſed to take its name from the rowel of 
a ſpur, becauſe when there are fix or more 
points, it is called a ftar j the Surgeon: call a 
ſmall inflirument they uſe to pick any thing 
out of the eye, or other pat ts of the body 
with, by this name. N 
MU'LLIGRUBS (S.) a pretended or counter- 
feit ſullenneſs, a reſolute, and fixed, and 
artificial diſpleaſure, in order to gain fore 
point defired, 
MULTA'NGULAR (A.) any figure that has 
a great many angles, 
| MULTIFA'RIOUS (A.) bearing, containing, 
or carrying various forts of things. 
 MU"LTIFORM (A.) of many forts or diffe- 
rent forms. * | 2 
MULTILA'TERAL (A.) havirg many ſides. 
MULTIFLOQUOUS (A., full of talk, very 
ready in ſpeech, 
MULTINO/'MIAL 2 having many names, 
called by different diſtinctions. 
MULTINO'MIAL (A.) in Agebra, is a quan- 
tity compoſed of many different quantities 
joined her, as id—ee, Cc. 
MULTVFPAROUS (A.) any creature that brings 
forth many young ones at a birth. 
MULTPPARTITE (A.) say ttiing that con- 
fiſts of a great many ports. 
MU'LTIPEDE (A.) any creature that has & 
great many legs or feet. 
MULTIPLE (A.) many-fold ; a term in A. 
rithmetick, that ſignifies that one number 
exactly contains another a certain number 
of times, av 20 is the mulciple of 2, 4, 5, 
Multiple Ratio or Proportion, is that ratio 
or jon that is between numbers that 
| are multiples the one to the other, as the 
ratio between 20 and 2, 4, 5, &c. where 
| the ratio of the greater to the leſs is as 10 
to r, 5 tot, or 4 ton, Kc. and if you 
compare the leſs to the grenter, it is them 
called ſub - multiple ratio or proportion, and 
the numbers themſelves ate called fub-mul- 
tiples 3 under this general term of multiple 
ard ſub. multiple the ſeveral other denomi- 
nations of duules, triples, &c. alſo ſub-du- 
ples, fub-triples, &c. are contained. 
MU'LTIPLEX A) one number or thing that 
contains another a great many times. 
MUUTIPLIABLE or MULTVFPLICABLE 
[A.) any thing whoſe namber may be in- 
 creatd or maltipk ed. | 


| 


MULTI. 


MUM 


'TIPLICA'ND- (.) an Avidhaietizol ter in fe without ſpeaking, as tho" he Rad never x 
MUM-GLA'SS (S.) a cant word for.the Mo- 


for that number that is given, to land fill, 
or be repeated a certain number of times; 
or is that Which, in the common opera 

tion of that rule in arithmetick called mul 
. plication, ſtands upper molt. 
MULTIPLICA'TION ($.) the act of increa- 


þ 


MUM 


nument, erected in Fi fret near Lenden- 
bridge, in cc mmemoration of the, dreadful 
fire in 1665, which conſumed the greate& 
part of the city. ; 


fag or producing more of the ſame ſpecies | MU'MMER (S.) one that aQs.a part in a 


of any thing, than at preſent is in being; 


play or ma{querade-without ſpeaking. 


and this is particularly. applied to what is or- } MU'MMERY (S.) triffing, wantoning, maſ- 


dinarily called the fourth rule in arithmetick, 


querading, playing the buffoon, &c. 


which by a compendious method teaches to | MU/'MMIES (S) are dead bodies embalmed 


perform what, by the rule of addition would 

be exceeding. tedious 3 and when only two 

fingle figures are multiplied together, it is} 
called Simple multiplication, but when more 

e ſo done, it is called compound multiplica- 
ties; in Geometry multiplication changes the 
| ſpecies from lines to planes, and from planes 

; to ſolids, : F +. 

MULTIPLICA'TOR (s.) in Arithmetich, is 
the active or operating number, or that 
which repeats the multiplicand ſo often, as | 
itſelf contains- units. 

MULTIPLICITY (s.) many-fold, or often- 
times ; alſo a great variety of different cir- 

. cumſtances or buſineſſes. 

MU'LTIiPLY (v.) — encreaſe, make more, 
or repeat a thing oftentimes over, _ 

MU'LTITUDE (S.) a great number of things 
or ons, 

MUM.(S.) a ſtrong. pleaſant, and wholeſome 
— og. pl rom Brenſwick, and 
other parts of Germany; the ſtated method 
of making which, as recorded in the town- 


houſe at Brunſwick, is as follows: Take 63 


* 


gallons of water that has been boiled to the 
; thouſand ells going in length from head to 


conſumption of a third part, brew it with 
ſeven buſhels of wheaten malt, one buſhel 
of oat malt, and one buſhel of ground beans ; 
when it is turned, let not the hogſhead be 
too full at firſt, and as ſoon 2s it begins to 
work, put into it three pounds of the inner 
rind of fir, the tops of fir and birch one 
nd, three handfuls of carduus benedic- 
tus, flowers of roſa ſolis one handſul, burner, 
betony, martjoram, avens, penny-royal and 
wild-thyme, of each a handful and a half; 
of elder- flowers two large handſuls, 30 oun- 
ces of bruiſed cardamum ſeeds, one ounce of 
bruiſed barberries ; let the liquor work with 
theſe ſeeds and herbs in it, but take care it 
does not work over,. and as it decreaſes by 
. working, keep it filled up till it ſtops, and 
then put ĩuto the hogſhead ten new- laid eggs 
whole, then ſtop it up, and keep it about 
two years before you drink it. 
MUM (Part.) whiſt, be filent, ſay nothing a- 
bout the matter, &. 
M/UMBLE (V.) to chew one's food with the 


EO DAR. ms. a. 4 


gums only, or to ſuck it or break it auk- | 


wudly ; alſo. to mutter or grumble at 2 


: 


- thing, to ſpeak privately and ſurlily to one's | 
Tits 
MUM-CHA'NCE (s.) one that in company | 


and wrapped up in certain linen cloths well 
impregnated with guma, wax, &c. to pre- 
vent the bodies corrupting ; they are found 
in Egypt, about the village Sakqra, a ſmall 
diſtance from Cairo z the ground where they 
are found is like a vaſt burying-place, adorn- 
en divers- places with many pyramids ; 
there are under the ground many vaulted 
rooms cut in quarries of white ſtone, with 
a hole like the mouth of a well, to deſcend 
into them ; theſe wells are ſquare, built with 
good ſtones, and filed with ſand to cloſe the 
grotto, which ſand is taken out when people 
are deſirous to go in and fee them; the viſi- 
tants are let down by ropes properly applied, 
to the bottom, where the door is ; the rooms 
are commonly ſquare, and contain many bye 
places, where the mummies are depoſited, ſome 
in ſtone tombs, others in cheſts or coffins 
made of ſycamore wood, with many other 
ornaments : The dead bodies are wrapped 
up with rollers or filiets of linen cloth dipped 
in a compoſition fit to preſerve from corrup- 
tion 3 theſe fillets are fo often wrapped a- 
bout, that there are ſometimes more than 1 


— uh lng * adorned with many 
ieroglyphicks painted in gold, repreſenti 

the qualities and brave a the — 
ſed z ſome have a golden leaf delicately ſet on 
the face, others have a kind of a head-piece 
made of cloth, and prepared with mortar, 
on which the face of the perſon is repre- 
ſented in gold. Io unwrapping them, (mall 
metal idols are ſometimes found, curiouſly 
wrought, and ſome have a little piece of gold 
under their tongue: Some mummice are ſhut 
up in cheſts made up of many cloths paſted 


together, Which are as ſtrong as wooden 


ones, and never rot ; the balm that preſerves 
theſe bodies is black, hard, and ſhining like 
pitch, * (melts pleaſantiy ; ſomd of theſe 
are found 3000 years old. 


MU'MMY (S.) a phyſical ingreditnt, of which 


there are four ſorts, wiz, the Arabian, bo- 
ing a liquid ſubſtance, iſſuing out of the ſe- 
pulchres ſrom the ' carcaſſes embalmed with 
aloes, myrrh,” and balſam, 2. The Zyp- 
tian, being a liquor iſſuing from the dead 
bodies embalmed with piſſaſphaltus, or a ſort, 
of pitch gathered in Palefine, which they uſed 
to embalm the bodies of the meaner fort, 
and are theſe fomctimes fold to the £«- 

ropean! j 


frequ 
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M UN 

* yopeans 3 the third ſort is a ſactitious piſ. ſ- 

- phaltus, being a mixture of pitch and rofin, 
which is fold for the true mummy ; the fourth 

fort tre the dead carcaſſes dried under the 

made by the heat of the ſun, eſpecially in 
the country of the Hammoniars, berwixt Cy- 

- renaica and Alexandria; whete traveller» are 
often buried in the ſands by the violence of 

the winds 3 the firſt ſort is eſteemed the beſt ; 
among the Gardeners, the wax or giutinous 
fubſtance uſed in grafting and planting of 
trees, is called by this name, which is thus 

prepared: Take a pound of common pitch, 
and a quarter of a pound of common turpen- 
tine, melt them together in the open air, 
having ſomething to quench and cover it, 
as it cffers to riſe too violently, which being 
alternately light and quenched, till all the 
nitrous and volatile particles are evaporated, 
add to it a little common wax, and fo keep 
it for uſe; when you apply it in dreſſing the 
roots of trees, melt it, and dip it in the two 
ends of the'pieces of root one after another, 
then put them in water, and plant them in 
the earth, then ram the earth down cloſe upon 
them, and let them remain in the ground. 

To threfh or beat a Perſon to MU'MMY (V.) 
is to bruiſe and beat him in ſo deſperate a 
manner, that he ſeems to be one continued 

| bruiſe. 

MUMP (V.) to bite the lip like a rabbet ; 
alſo to beg or defire ſomething of another. 
MU*MPERS {S$.) among the Grpſey Crew, is 
called the 45th order of canters or gentee] 
beggars, who will not accept of viduals, 
but only money or cloaths, Ihe male u- 
per often appears with an apron before him, 
and a cap on his head, pretendirg to be 2 
decayed tradeſman, who having been fick 2 
| great while, by the extraord.nary expence 
and inability is fo weak he cannot work ; at 
other times he appears like a decayed gen 
tleman, who has been undone by the Sourb 
Sea affair, or ſyme other unforefren or pre- 
judicial bufineſs. The ſemale mumper knocks 
confidently at pecp'e's doors, defires to ſpeal 
with the gentlewoman of the houſe, whic! 
obtaining, after apologizing for her rudeneſs, | 
alledges that a great family, extraordinary 
loſſes, the death or long fickneſs of her huſ 
band, &c, has reduced her to exceeding 
great firaigh:'s, and therefore humbly beg 
relief not as a common beggar, but an un 

fortunate gentlewoman, &c. 

MU"MPERS HALL (S.) a common recepta 
cle of all forts of beggars, which is ſome 
times an ale-hou'e privately fituated, 2 
brandy or gin ſhop, &c, where they too of 
ten ſhew their real or pretended misfortune: 
have not duly impreſſed their minds, but are 
frequently guilty of many diſorders, 

MU'MPISH (A.) ſullen, ill- humoured, chur 
I\h, refolvedly out of temper. 


MUNDA'NE (A.) worldly, or belorging tc 
the world. 3 


| 


MUR 


MU'NDATORY or MUNDIFiCATIVE 
MEDICINES (S.) ſuch as cleanſe and pu- 
rify woun 46, ulcers, &c, 

MU'NDICE (S.) a marcaſite or mineral glebe 
found in tin-mines ; ſometimes white, yel- 
low, or green, 

MUNDIFICA'/TION (S.) a cleanſing, purg- 
ing, purifying, or ſcowering, &c. 

MU"NDIFY (V.) to cleanſe, purify, purge, 
ſcour, &c. | 

MUNDU'NGUS (S.) any offenſive, flin 
ot. ſtrong - melling hei bi, particularly bad or 
ordinary tobacco. 

MUNT'CIPAL (S.) a term in the Roman Law, 
that fiznified the rights and privileges of the 
Romam citizens, from whence it has been im- 
ported into all civil ſtates, and ſigniſies the 
ſettled or eſtabliſhed laws of the place in par- 
ticular 3 ſo thoſe officers that are elected to 
keep and preſerve the common peace and 
ſafety of a corporation, city, &c. according 
to the ſevetal rants or indulgences made or 
allowed to them, are called municipal offi- 
cers, as mayors, ſheriffs, c-nſuls, bailiffs, &c, 

MUNIFICENCE or MUNI'FICENTNESS 
(S.) liberalicy, bountifulneſs, generoſity, cha- 
rity, &s. 

MUNVFICENT (A.) liberal, bountiful, ge- 
nerous, free or open-hearted, charitable, 

MU'NIMENT (S.) a fortification, ot military 
defence, 

MU"NIMENT-HOUSE S.) in Cathedrals, 
Cllegtate-Churcher, Cofiles, Sc, is an apart- 
ment where the ſeals, charters, deeds, or 
other evidences are kept. *. | 

MU'NIMENTS (8.) in Law, a au- 
thentick deeds, whereby à man is enabled 
fo clear or defend his title to his eſtate, 

MU'NIONS (S.] in Arebitecture, are the up- 
right poſts in window lights that are erected 
to ſtrengthen the light, and to faſten the 
glaſs to. 

MUNI'TION (S.) in Ver, is ſometimes ap- 
plied to the ſtores, and ſometimes to the 
fortifications of a place. 4 

UU'RAGE (S.) a tax, poll, or cuſtom paid 
to thoſe cities, &c. that are enclaſtd within 
walls, to keep them in repair, | | 

MU'RAL (A) ſomething upon, in, or be- 
longing to à wall, 

Mural Arch, is a wall, cr walled arch, 
placed or built exactly in the plane of the 
meridian, 7, e. upon the meridian line, for 
the fixing a large quadrant, ſextant, &c, to 
obſerve the meridional altitude of any of the 
heavenly bodies, 

Mural Cretan, among the old Romans, 
was a crown indented at the top like the 
battlements cf a wall, with which the Ro- 
mans rewarded thoſe who firſt mounted the 
walls of any place beſieged, and drove a- 
way the enemy. 

MURDER or MU'RTHER (S,) in the ſenſe 
of our Leco, is a wilful killing of a man up- 
on malice prepenſed, or fore thought, h: 

N m ther 
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MUR 
ther Englibman or foreigner, li under 
the . E an | 
© affray made, the conſtable with his affiſtants 
come to ſuppreſs it, and preſerve the peace, 
and in thus executing his office, he or any 
of his aſſiſtants is ſlain, the law deems this 
murder, though the murderer knew not the 
which was killed, and though the af- 
ray was ſudden, becauſe the conſtable and 
* His affiſtants' came by the authority of the 
law to keep the peace, and to prevent the 
© danger which may enſue by breaking of it; 
and for this the law adjudgeth it murder, and 
that the murderer had malice prepenſe, be- 
cauſe he oppoſed himſelf againſt the juſtice of 
the realm ; likewiſe if a ſheriff or his officers 
de ſlain in the legal execution of the proceſs 
of the law, or in doing their office, or if 2 
watchman be killed in the doing his office, 
this is murder; for which the law appoints 
the puniſhment to be death, and the for- 
_ ſeiture of all the lands, goods, and chattels of 
the offender : It was a cuſtom in old time, 
if a man was found guilty in any appeal of 
murder, that his wife and all the neareſt of 
his kin which was murdered, ſhould draw 
the felon who committed the murder by a 
Jong rope to the place of execution; among 
the Hebrews, voluntary murder was always 
puniſhed with death, but involuntary mur- 
der with baniſhment only, for which purpoſe 
cities of efuge were appointed for the of - 
© Fender to flee to, where he was obliged to 
remain till the death of the then high-prieft. 
MURDER MU RTHER (V.) to ſlay, kill, 
or des Jy the life of any perſon wilfully, 
with prepenſe molice. 
MURDERER (S.) any perſon that is guilty 
of, or commits the crime of murder. 
MURDERING PIECES (S.) ſmall pieces of 
| ordnance, principally uſed on the fore-caftle 
of a ſhip when bo:rded by an enemy. 


MU'RDERING-SHOT (s.) nails, old icon, 


ones, ſmall bullets, &c. put into the cham- 


bers of ſmall cannon, to be principally uſed | 


on ſhip» board, to clear the decks when 

boarded by an enemy, 

MU'RDEROUS (A.) of a bloody-minded, 
cruel, malicious diſpoſition, inclined or ready 
to commit mucderr 

MURE (V.) to ſtop or wall up a window, 
door, or other opening or paſſage, with 

 __ bricks, ſtones, &c. 

MU'RENGERS (S.) officers choſe to look af. 
ter the publick walls of any city or walled 
town; and is particularly in uſe in the city 
of Cheer, where two of the moſt noted ci- 


tiaens are annually choſen to look after and 


cauſe to be repaired, the walls of that city; 
and when any conſiderable reparations are 
made, an inſcription in flone is ſet up, ſpeci- 
fying how many yards was ſo repaired, the 
time when, and who were murengers ; to 
ſupport which charge, they ars 
8 collect a certain toll, 


MUS 


MU'RING (S.) is either the 
ing the walls ah eady built 
bout any building. | 

MURK. (S.) the huſk, films, 


F, or raif. 
of or a. 


ins of 


fruit, not ſo fit for cating. as the fruits them 


ſelves. 


MU'RKY (A.) dark, cloudy, duſkich, lour- 


ing. 4 

MU'RMUR (V.) to grumble, find fault, ze- 
pine, be diſſatisfied, &c. 

MU'"RMUR (S,) a humming noiſe, a purling 
of ſtreams of water, or diſcontented or diſſa - 
tisfied = expieſſion of peoples uneaſineſo, fears, 
or 


pes. 

MU'RMURING (S.) muttering, finding fault, 
expreſſing an uneaſineſs and diſſatus faction at 
any thing. | « 

MU'RRAIN (S.) among Catel, is the ſame as 
a plague among men ; the natural cauſes of 
a murrain are varions, but the principal one 
is a hat, dry ſeaſon, or a general putreſac - 
tion of the air, which begetting an inflam- 
mation in the blood, and a ſwelling in the 
throat, becomes contagious, communica- 
tive and mortal. N 

MU'RREY (S.) in Heraldry, is the colour 
called purple, or pure ſaoguine, deemed a 
princely colour, and much eſteemed, uſed 
in ſome robes of the knights of the Hats, 
expreſſed by Engravers by lines batched 
acroſs one another diagonally, 

MU'RRION (s.) a ſteel- cap, or head - piece, 
worn as a defence in war, and by fire-men 
to bear off the falls of timber, bricks, &c. 

MU'SCADEL or MU'SCADINE WINE (S.) 
a rich ſort of pleaſant - taſted wine, of a 
muſky or perfumed ſmell z alſo a confeRion ; 
alſo the particular ſort of grapes that the 
wine is made of, 

MU'SCLE (S.) a ſmall, well-reliſhed, eatable 
ſhell-fiſh ; in Anatomy, a muſcle is an organi- 
cal part of the body furniſhed with tendons, 
and a fibrous or fleſhy belly or middle part, 
whoſe, office is to move the members that 
are contiguous to it: This. motion or con- 
traction is performed by the flowing of th: 
animal ſpirits from the brain, their common 
ſeat, to the tendons by the nerves, and thence 
to the middle of the muſclicr, where they 
contract them, and when that is done, re- 
cede from the muſcles again; the ancients 
divided a muſcle into the head, body, ard 
tail; muſcles are deſtined either to the uſe of 
cavities or limbs, and are diverſely denomi- 
nated from their ſhapes or places where they 
are, and actions they perform, and conſc- 

tly are very numerous, 

MUSCO'VY.GLASS (S.) a ftone found in 
Muſcovy, called the mirror-ſtone, becauſe it 
re the image of whatever is ſet be- 

ind it, 

MU'SCULAR (A.) ſomething belonging ot 

- appertaining to a muſcle, 
Muſcular Arteria, two arteries proceed- 
ing from the ſub clavians, and _— 
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the hinder muſcles of the neck. 

Muſcular Fibres, thoſe ſmall threads or 
fibres that make up and compoſe the body 
of a muſcle, 

Muſcular Membrane, a membrane ſuppoſed 
to inveſt the whole hody immediately under 
the adipoſe membrare. 

Muſcular Mwion, is the ſame with volun- 
tary or ſpontaneous motion. 

Muſcular Veins, a name common to ſeve- 
ral veins, two whereof come f:om the ſkin 
and the hind muſcles of the thighs, and ter- 
minate in the ſub-clavians. _ 

MU'SCULOUS (A.) full of muſcles. . 

MUSE (s.) a thoughtiul, ſtudious diſpoſition; 
alſo the being in 2 ſtudy or contemplation 
upon any thing, matter, or ſubject, to be 
as it were wholly taken up with inward 
thoughts, and not any ways regardiul of 
external objects. 

MUSE (V.) to contemplate, ſtudy, or thick 
very attentively upon any matter or bufinelſs, 

MU'SES (S.) certain goddeſſes among the an- 
cients, the reputed daughters of Jupiter and 
Mnemoſyne, nine in number, to whom the 
invention of ſciences is attributed, particu- 
larly the various ſorts of poetry, called by 
the names of Clio, Uraria, Calliope, Euter- 
pe, rate, Tholia, Melp»zmene, Terpſychere, 
and Polybymnia ; ſome call them the daush 
ters of Caius and the Earth, that expreſs the 
qualities of the body and ſpirit for ſciences ; 
they were at firſt but three, wiz. Meditation, 
Memory and Singing ; but a certain carver 
having orders to make three ſtatues of the 


then three Muſes for the temple of Apollo, | 


made three of each, which being very cu. 
rious workmanſh-p, they were all ſet up, 
and from thence reckoned nine, and had ac 
cordingly the above names applied to them, 
and each a diſtin branch of ſc ence given 
her as the inventre(s. 

MUSE'UM (S.) a place of Alexandria in E 
egypt, line the prytancum of Athens, where 
learned men of extra rdinary merit were 
maintained by the publick, becauſe of their 
confiderable ſervices to the common- wealth , 
aWo any ſtudy or library, college or publick 
place of reſort; and in particular a noble 
building at Oxferd, the lower part'of which 
is a chymical lab ratory, and the upper a 
repoſitory or natural and artificial rarities, 

MU'SHROO'4 or MU/'SHROON (S.) a plant 
that has neither ſceds nor flowers, of which 
there are a great many various ſorts, all called 
by the general name of fangutſes ; of theſe 
ſome are extravayantly ſmall, and others ſo 
large, as to be a chariot load; nothing in 
Botany is more occult than this plant, nor 
nothing more curious; the manner of culti- 
vation is as peculiar as the plant itſelf, and 
the conjectures of the learned as numerous 

232 the'forts of the plant. 

MUSICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or ap- 


pertaining to muſick, harmonious, pleaſant 
ſounding, &c, 


MUS 


MU'SICK (S.) is that art which teaches how 


to form concords, and bring agreeable ſounds 
to the ear; and this is performed by certain 
mathematical rules or proportions, faund 
out by various experiments, and at laſt re- 
duced to a demonſtrative ſcience; fo far as 
relates to the tanes and intervals of ſounds 
only, ſo. that indeed mu/ich is nothing elſe 
bat the agreement, apt proportion, and mixs 
ture of acute, grave, and mixed ſounds, but 
is conſidered under many diſtinQtions, and 
ſometimes it is applied to the tone of voice 
uſed by orators, players, fingers, &. ſome- 
times to the making or compoſing pieces fc r 
inſtrumental perfo;mances ; ſometimes 10 
the harmony and agreement between friencs, 
&C, it is ſometimes practical, and ſometimes 
ſpeculative, &c, The invention of the ſci- 
ence, properly ſo called, or the performancg 
upon mufical inftruments, is very ancient, 
being earlier than the flood; for Juba! is ſaid 
to be the father, or firſt teacher of thoſe that 
handled the harp ar organ; ſome of the 
heathens attribute the invention to Pythage- 
rat, and fay he took the hint of a diatefſeren, 
a diapente, and a diapaſon, from the beating 
of hammers in a ſmith's ſhop. The poets 
make Mercury and Apolle the fuſt muſſcians - 
the preſent ſcale or gamut now uſed was in- 
vented by one Guido, an abbot, about c 
years ago; the uſe and of this art is 
to recreate and compoſe the mind, and to 
allay and excite the paffions ; of the extra- 
ordinary effeQs of praQical myFci, hath pro- 
fane and ſacred h ſtory are Mh wh ac- 
counts and examples, for on the 
ſolemnities ol all teligions have been per- 
ſoi med with the ſound of | inſtru- 
ments; the Heathens, the | 2 and the 
Chriftiant, have added the human voice to 
the artificial ſounds, to make their ſervice 
the more affecting and grand. 


MU'SING S.) thinking, paufing, ſtudying, 


or meditating, 


MUSE (S.] a very ſtrong perfume, and no 


ways pleaſant, unleſs duly tempered by other 
mixtures or perfumes; the vulgar notion 
that it comes from, or is the teftacles of the 
beaſt called a caſtor, is a miſtake, it being 
found in a kind of bag or tumoui, growing 
about the bigneſs of a hen's egg under the 
belly, towards the genital parts of a beaſt 
called a muſt, which upon ſtrict examination, 
is found to be only a quantity of blood there 
congealed, and almoſt corrupted, which oc- 
cafions it to caſt forth a ſtrong, putrid ſmell, 


MU'SKET or MU'SQUET (S.) a light ſort of 


fice- arms carried by the ſoldiers upon theie 
ſhoulders when in a march, and formerty 
uſed to be diſcharged by a match, but now 
by a fire-lock 3 they are (ized to three feet 
eight inches, from che muzzel to the fre- 
pan or touch hole, and of a bore fo as to 
carry a ball of about an our ce weight ; they 
are the moſt convenient ani common ſor? of 

M ma fre- 


” "Art arms vfual in war, upon account of their 
eaſy portability, eſpecially fince the late im 
provemenis of locks and bayonets being add- 
ed to them, which renders them both offen- 
- five and Geſenfive, as well againit the horſe 


as the fog; whereas before, one third ol 


every company was obliged to carry pikes to 
© keep'off the horſe; the length of the line of 
defence is ſettled by tte diſtance a muſket will 
do execution, which is accounted about 240 
© "yards, according to which all the works are 


proportioned, 
MU SKE. BASKET (s.) in Far, are baſ- 
kets that are from x2 to 18 inches high, and 
J or to diameter at the bottom, and 12 at 
the top, fo that theſe beine filled with earth, 
there is room to lay a muſket between them 
at bottom, being fet on low breaſt- works 
or parapets, or upon fuch "as are beaten 
- down, 
USKETIERS or MUSQUETEE'RS (S.) 
thoſe ſoldiers in every regiment of foot that 
carty's muſket 5 in France there are two 
c , or rather troops, called moſgue- 
tale du rey, compoſed all of gentlemen ex- 
ctellently mbonted, who ſerve either a- foot 
ot horfe- back, and fignalize themſelves upon 
21 deſpetate occafibns, being there only for 
- preferment ; the king himſelf is their cap- 
© Fain, and the officer c:mmanding each of 
them is called captain · lieutenant; yet each 
of chem commands as colonel, both of horſe 
nd accordingly takes place of all 
nets of either; they are reckon- 
es, and march next to the 
armes; there are 250 in each 
"company 5 the firft company or troop uſed 
to be wi great tie t, ; they rode on 
© "white Horſes, and had a gold galloon upon 
their hats; the ſecond troop ride on black 
bhorſes, and Hive filver lace on their hats. 
MUSKETOQO'N S.) a ſhort fire-arm with a 
very large bore, to carry ſeveral muſket or 
piſtol bullets at once, and therefore proper 
to fite among a crowd, or to keep a paſs; 
it is ſometimes called a blunderbufs, 


MU!SKINESS s.) of a muſky nature in (mel] | 


of taſte, &c. | | 

Mois As.) fine fort of cotton linen made 
im, and brought from the ZEoft- Indies, 

MU'SSULMAN (S.) a common name to all 
"the profeſſors of Mcbimetariſm, and with 
them fignifies a true believer, 

MUST (Part.) it bchoves you, or there is a 
need or neceſſity of ſomething to be dong. 
MUST (S.) new or ſweet wine, or the liquor 

juſt preſſed from the grapes, or any other 
fruit · liquor before it has been fermented or 
_ worked. 
MUSTA'CHFS (S.) the hair ſuffered to grow 
upon the upper lip till it is long and ſtrong, 
and then alfo called whiſkers, 
MU'STARD S. a ſauce made of muſtard- 
ſeed ground or pounder, and mixed with 
vinegar, water, &c. and commonly eaten 


ü 
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MUT 


with * fiſh, ſalt-pork, or beef, tripe, old 
e, &c. 

MU'STER (S.) in War, fignifies a review of 
the troops, at which time an account of the 
names and numbers is taken, and alſo what 
condition their arms and accoutrements 276 
in; at which time they alſo commonly ex- 
erciſe them before the king, general, or ſome 
head offizer, who order the pay accordingly. 

MU'STER MASTER GENERAL (s.) is 
ſometimes called commiſary- general of the 
muſters; in an Army, is an officer who 
takes an account of regiment, as to 
their number, arms, horſes, &c. 

MUSTER. ROLL (s.) the lift, roll, or cata- 
logue of ſoldiers found in each company, 
troop, and regiment, by which the ſtrength 
of the army is known, and the charge cal- 
culated. 

MU'STY (A.) an ill ſcent or ſmell of ſome- 
thing that is ſpoiled, by being kept too long. 

MUTABPLITY or MU'/TABLENESS (S.) 
the ſtate or condition of any thing that does, 
or may vary or change its preſent ſtate, re- 
ſolution, or condition often, or eaftly. 

MU”TABLE (A.) any thing that changes, or 
may be changed eafily and often. 

MUTA'TION (S,) is changing from one Nate 
or condition to another, whether naturally 
or accidentally, | 

MUTE (S.) in Grammar, is a letter that is not 
ſounded or heard in the pronunciation,” or a 
letter that produces no ſound of itſelf with- 
out adding a vowel to it; in cur Alobabet, 
B, C, D, 8, J. Kk, p, Q., T, V. are 
called mutes ; and a perſon that is naturally 
dumb, or whoſe tongue is cut out, or that 
reſtrains or forbears (perking wilfully or by 
choice z and this is ſometimes practiſed at the 
funeral pomp of ſome great perſons, who 
have mutes ſtanding about the corpſe to make 
the ſolemnity the more awful ; alſo certain 
perſons in the grand ſeignior's court, whoſe 
tongues are cut out, and who are execution- 
ers of the emperor's diſpleaſure upon ba- 
ſhaws, &c. In Law, a priſoner may be me 
two manner of ways, 1, When he ſtands 
mute without ſpeaking of any thing, and then 
it ſhall be enquired, whether he ſtood mute 
out of malice, or by the act of God; if the 
latter, then the judge of the court, ex efficio, 
ought to enquire, wh*ther he be the (ame 
perſon, and of all other pleas which he might 
have pleaded if he had not ſtood mute, 2. 
When he pleads not guilty, or doth not di- 
direQly anſwer, or will not put himſelf upon 

the inqueſt to be tried by God and his coun- 
try, If a man wilfully ſtand ute, he ſhall 
be put to his penance, if in cafe of an ap- 
peal, he ſhall be hanged ; iſ in caſe of trea- 
ſon, he ſhall be drawn and hanged. The 
Alrolege -s call Cancer, Scorpio and Piſces, mate 
figns ; and in Nat vitiet, they ay when the 
fignificators ate therein, they ſpoil or cauſe 
tome 


M U Z 
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ſome impediment in the native's ſpeech ; it MYO'GRAPHY (S.) a deſcription of the 


is alſo the dung or ordure of birds. 


MUTE (A.) dumb, filent, that does not or 
cannot ſpeak or an wer, when a queſtion is 


aſked, &c, 


MUTE (v.) to dung as birds do; and in the 
Law, when a criminal refuſes to plead, he 


1s ſaid to land mute, 


MU'TILATE v.) to maim, cut or break 


off part of a perion or thing, as in Carving, 
to break off a leg, arm, &c. of a ſtatue, 
&c. alſo to caſtrate to make them 
eunuchs, to attend in the ſeraglio's of the 
eaſtern princes, &c. a practice alſo in Italy, 
to make the males ſing finely. 

MU'TILATED (A.) any thing hurt, maimed, 
caſtrated, &c. 

MUTILA'TION (s.) the act of breaking, 
hurting, maiming, or cutting cff a part or 
member of any perſon or thing. 

MUTINEE'R (S.) one that murmurs, grum- 
bles, or rebels againſt a regular government, 

MU'TINOUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, diſſatiſ- 
fied, tebellious diſpoſition. 

MU'TINOUSNESS (S.) rebelliouſneſs, tumul- 
tuouſneſs, ſeditiouſne.s, 

MU'TINY (S.) a ſedition, revolt or deſertion 
among ſoldiers, from and againſt their law- 
ful commanders, 

MU'TTER (V.) to grumble, to (peak againſt 
the orders and commands of ſuperiors in a 
ſecret or imperfe&t manner, ſo as not eafily 
to be over-heard or underſtood, to find fault 
whth, or grumble at any thing. 

MU'TTERING {S.) a finding fault, a ſpeak 
ing doubttully or diſreſpeRtully of or againſt 
any pe ſon or thing, in a low, growling, 
imperfe& tone. 
MU'TTON s.) the fl: of ſheep when 

killed, and dreſſed fit for the market. 

MU'TTON- MONGER (S.) a dealer in, or 
ſeller of mutton ; alſo a cant word for a 
follower, lover, or procurer of many diffe- 
rent women, a whore, maſter, 

MU'TUAL (A.) the fame on both fides ; or 
any love, hatred, good, or evil reciprocally 
returned from one or many perſons to one 
or many, 

MU'TULE (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a fort of 
ſquare modillion, ſet under the cornice of 
the Doric order. 

MU'ZZLE (v.) to tie, bind, or cover the 
mouth of any living creature, to prevent its 
eating, biting, bc. 

MU'ZZLE (S.) the mouth of a piece of can- 
non ; alſo any thing put over the mouth, to 
bind it up or cover it, as upon large dogs, 
bears, horſes, &c, to prevent their miſchie- 
vous biting, &c, and over a man's mouth, 
to prevent the noxious powders or ſteams 
going dawn the throats of thoſe that work 
in white lead, arſenick, &c. 

MU'ZZLE RING or MOU'/LDING (S.) of 
a large gun or piece of ordnance, is that 


— 


muſcles of an animal body. 

MYO'/LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or diſſer tation 
upon the muſc'es. 

MY'/OPS (S.) a perſon that is purblind or 
near fighted, 

MY'OPY (S.) purblindneſs, near- fightedneſs, 
an incapacity of ſeeing diſtinctiy at a diſtance. 

MYRIAD (S.) the number of ten thouſand, 
or 10, 000. 

MY"RMIDONS (S.) a people of Theſſaly that 
attended Achilles to the Trejas war ; allo a 
cant word for the conſtable ahd his atten- 
dants, or the ſheriff and his officers, &c. 

MYRO'BALANS (S.) a medicinal fruit brought 

from the Indies, but rothirg near ſo much in 

repute now as formerly, and by ſome imagi- 
ned not to be the ſame the antients ſo much 
praiſed ; there are five ſorts of them, of 
different colours and ſhapes, and all of them 


in general of the ſame quality, being lightly 
purgative and aſtringent. 


MYRRH S.) a ſort of gum, which comes 


from a ſhrub that is common in abi, of 
about five cubits high, of a hard wood, the 
trunk of which is defended by thorns, ſome 
times of itſelf, and ſometimes by incifion ; 
it was anciently employed in perfumes, and 
embalming dead bodies, &c, The beſt is 
cleaneſt, rough, light, and brezks eafily, 
ſmells ſweet, taſtes bitter and hot, whole 
quality is to heat, diſpoſe to reſt, and is 
good in cold diſeaſes of the head, and ſeve- 
ral other phyfical purpoſes ; it was angiently 
uſed in ſacrifices and religicus offerings and 
dedications, as appears in ſeveral parts of 
the ſcripture: The magi, or wiſe men of 
the Eaſt, that came to worſhip our Saviour, 
preſented him with gold, frankincenſe, and 


rb. 


my 
MY'RTLE (S.) a ſhrub very common in Spain, 


though this name is ſometimes taken for the 
flowers, and ſometimes for the perfume ex - 
trated ſrom the eſſence of it, and ſometimes 
for the berries or fruit of it ; they are much 
uſed in medicine, eſpecially by the Fresch 
phyficians, they making oils, ſyrups, &c, 
from them; the pertumers extract an eſſencu 
or perfume from the leaves and flowers, and 
the dyers of Germany make a blue tinge or 
colour from it ; and in England, the leavfs 
and branches are uſed in tanning, 


MY'STAGOGUE (s.) one that employs him= 


ſelf to explain the ſeeming romantickneſs of 
religious matters, by endeavouring to ſhew 
in what ſenſe the meny ſtrange expreffions 
found both in the Heathen, Jewiſh, and 
Chriſtian theology, are or may be unde. . 
ſtood or practiſed. 


MYSTE'RIOUS (A.) hidden, dark, difficult, 
hard to find out, &c. . : 
MY'STERY (S.) ſamething hidden or 


cealed, or difficult to find out, or come at; 
and this may be applied to civil, religious or 


which encompaſſes and ſtrengthens the mua | 
zle or mouth, f 


ſcientifick matters 


j an teligions, true or falle, 


Mm 3 have 


NAB 


have certain myferie: or ſecrets, known only 
eo thoſe who have been initiated into them; 
| the Pagans were generally thoſe that no one 
ought ever to have known, being frequently 
* aQtors of impurity and diſhonovur, both to 
God and human nature ; the ſcriptures ſre- 
quently ſpeak of the infamous myſteries of 
Aftarte, Adonis and Priapm, where the moſt 
Mameſul crimes were committed under the 
veil of religion; the religion of the Jew: 
was full of myfteries, the whole of it being 
but a myſterious or typical repreſentation of 
the Chriſtian religion, that was tofollow it ; 
in the Chriftion Religion, there are alſo my- 
| feries, as the incarnation of the Word, or 
Son, his hypoſtatical union with the human 
nature, his miraculous birth, his death, re- 
ſurrection and aſcenſion, c. ſometimes the 
word is applied to ſecrets that God has re- 
ſerved to himſelf, as the fore knowledge 61 
future events, &c. So the ſtrange properties 
of figures in geometry, and numbers in a- 
rithmetick, &c. are called myſteries, 
MY'STICK (A.) ſomething belonging to 2 
ſecret or myſtery, ſtrange, unknown, won- 


MYTHOLOGTZE (V.) to explain, apply o- 
moralize fables or the romantick account of 
the Heathen religion. 

MYTHO'LOGY (S.) the hiſtory and expla- 
nation of the fabulous deities, &c. of the 

- ancients, or old Pagan religion. 

MYURUS (s.) a pulſe that grows weaker or 


N, | 


S the thirteenth letter in the E-g/i alpha 
ber, and by thoſe who have divided the 
whole into proper claſſes, is called a liquid 
conſonant ; the Greets, Remans and Hebrews 
frequently ſound the following letter double: 
and omit the u, eſpecially before, p, / and n, 
as, in udo illudo, inrigo irrige, c. Among, 
the Ancients, this letter was a numeral, fg- 
nifying 900, and when a line or daſh was 
over the head of it, thus, N, gooo ; the Re- 
"wan lawyers uſed N. L. for non liguer, to fig- 
niſy that the evidence againſt any criminal 
was not ſufficient to acquit or condemn him, 
- being much the ſame with ignoramus among 
us; the Ancients put in between e and, to 
ſolten the pronuncietion, as guetrens for guerre: ; 
we have a common contr 
the Romans, viz. N. B. meaning, obſerve, or 
note well, mind, take heed, or be careful 
what you ſay or do, or of what has been, 
or is going to be ſaid or done, &c, 
NAB (S.) the cant name either for the head 
- irſelf; or for a hat, cap, or other head co- 


WAB {V.) to arreſt, take by ſurprize, catch 
_ unarmed or unguarded, &c. 


jon received os a 


NA E 


NA'BAL (S.] a name given to a rich 
Few, that dwelt near Carmel in Fudea, in 
the reign of San, whom David, for his 
churliſhneſs and inhumanity, purpoſed to 
deſtroy ; but being appeaſed by Abigail his 
wife, he aſterwards married her ; this word 
in Hebrew fignifies both a fool and a mad- 


word into our language, and always mean 

by it a covetous, rich, hard- hearted man. 

NABONA'SSAR (S.) king of Babylon, fome- 

times called Baladan-berodach, or Merodach- 

baladan, Iſa. xxxix. t. and 2 Kings xx. 12. 

other authors call him Belefis or Beleſſus, 

and others Nabonaſſar ; he reigned 15 years 
at Babylon, viz. from the year of the world 

3257 to 3:72 5; the era or epocha ſo fa- 

mous among Chrcnologerr, that goes under 

this name, falls upon the year 4967 of the 

Julian period, and the year 747 before 

Chriſt, &c. The years of this period are E- 

typtian ones, of 365 days each, commen- 

cing on the 26th of February, and the day 
begins at noon, 

NA'DIR (S.) in Afronemy, Cc. is that point 
of the heavens under the earth, that is dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the point that is im- 
mediately over the head of any beholder, 
called the zenith, in any part of the world, 
and fo conſequently are convertible the one 
into the other, according to the fituation of 
the obſerver ; for the nadir point in the nor- 
thern hemiſphere becomes the zenith point 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere, and contrarily, 
and ſo they are both as it were the poles of 
the horizon, and diftant from it on each fide 
go degrees, and conſequently fall upon th: 
meridian, one above, and the other under 
the earth, ſo that what diſtance one of them 
has from the equator, and one of the pcles 
of the world, the ſame the other has on the 
contrary to the oppoſite. pole, and adverie 
part of the equator. 

NAE'NIA (S.) dirges, funeral ſongs, or la- 
mentations in mournful tunes, anciently 
ſung at funeral ſolemnities in honour of the 
dead, by women hired on purpoſe, called 
præfice, to flutes and other inſtruments, 
the tones of which regulated both the voice 
of the fingers, and directed the mourners to 
knock or ſtrike their breaſts, as if they, or 
thoſe they repreſented, were extremely grie- 
ved for the loſs of their friend; alſo the 

name of an Heathen goddeſs, to whom the 
old Romans built a temple without the city, 
near the gate called Yiminolis, ſuppoſing her 
to prefide over the ſolemnitiet of the dead, 


&c. 8 . 
NAE'VI (S.) moles or ſpots in the ſkin, which 
are two-fold, viz. plain or protuberant, and 
which frequently happen to child-bearing 
women, from a falſe imagination, &. 
NAE vous (A.) freckled, troubled with 
ſpots, moles, or other mixtures in the ſxin. 


| 


| 


NAG 


man; from this man we have imported the 


c 
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NAG (S.) a ſmall-fized horſe trained for wo- 
men, &. to ride on; alſo the name of a 
horſe. hair perriwig. | 

NAVANT (A.) in Heraldry, is a common 
term for all fiſhes when drawn in an hori- 
zontal 2 feſs-wiſe, or tranſverſedly 
acroſs the eſcutcheoa, 

NAVDES (S.] certain imaginary nymphs or 
goddeſſes which the ancient heathens imagin- 
ed to reſide in, or preſide over fountains, ri. 
vers, Ac. the Painters, to chime in with 
this ſuperſtition, repreſent them as very 
beautiful virgins, with hair as clear as cryſ- 
tal, their heads adorned with garlands or 
crowns of water-creſſes intermixed with red 

leaves, their arms and legs naked, and pour- 
ing-out water from vaſes, &c. 

NAIL (V.) in Gunnery, is ſometimes called to 
cloy, or to ſpike, which is to drive a large 
nail or iron ſpike very forcibly into the 
touch- hole df a gun, and ſometimes, for 
want of ſpikes, flints, or other ſtones, to 
render the cannon, &c. unſerviceable to the 
enemy, which is done ſometimes by the be- 
fieged, when they make allies, and cannot 
carry off the enemy's cannon 3; and ſome- 
times by the owners when they find them- 
ſelves irretrievably beaten, to make them of 
no uſe to the conqueror, otherwiſe than to 
melt down afreſh ; in common Speech, it ſig- 
nifies to ſaſten boards, &c. together, as the 
floors of rooms, wainſcoting, &c. and ſome- 
times to ſtrike or confirm a bargain by pay- 
ing part of the purchaſe, &c. 

NAIL (S.) the 16th part of a yard running or 
long meaſure, being the leaſt ſub-diviſion or 
ſmalleſt meaſure that drapers, mercers, &c. 
make uſe of to ſell by ; alſo a horny excreſ- 
cence growing over the ends of the fingers 
and toes of men, and ſeveral other animals, 
much of the ſame nature with the hoofs of 
others, the nails being the covers or ſheaths 
of the papille pyroamidales of the, ſkin, on 
the ext:emities of the fingers and toes, which 
harden, dry, and lie upon one another, and 
when ſo done, are a hard, ſimilar, and flexi - 
ble part, wh.ch defends the fingers from ex- 
ternal injuries, and at the ſame time orna- 
ments them ; the root is joined to a certain 
ligament, and by reaſon of the neighbouring 
tendons it becomes ſerfible ; they are made up 
of a collection of ſmall pipes that ſhoot out 
length. wiſe, and adhere exceedingly cloſe 
together, as appears by one of them being 
violently torn off, and leaving divers (mall 
holes, ſo that the horny part of a nai/ſeems 
like a fine net; under the galt there is a 


pappy ſort of body that is exceedingly ſen- 


ſible of the leaſt pundture; ſome ſeQts a. 
mong the eaſtern nations let their norls grow 
ſo long that they ſeem more 1.ke eagles claws 
than mens sait; whereas the old Romans 
were ſo curiouſly nice in keeping them 
pared, that there were people who made a 


— 
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NAILS (S.) in Building, is one of the moſt 
neceſſary inſtruments uſed by workmen ; 
they are commonly made of iron, and of 23 
many ſhapes and fizes as the nature of the 
bufineſs they are applied to requires 3 they 
are alſo uſed in many other buſineſſes, as by 
coopers, copper ſmiths, &c, but by all of 
them to f their work together, and 
ſtrengthen it by rendering the parts affiſt- 
ent, and adhering to one another, 

NA'KED (A.] without covering, bare or un- 
cloathed ; alſo unarmed, or without any o- 
ther weapons than nature has furniſhed vs 
with, and not prepared for war or battle; 
with the Chymifls, an open fire, or one in- 
cloſed, and where the containing veſſel is 
expoſed to the fire; among the Boranifts, 
thoſe ſeeds of piants that are not incloſed in 
a pod, huſk, or caſe, are called n4}:d ſeeds ; 
and ſo thoſe flowers that have no impale- 
ment, as the tulip, are called nated flowers; 

NA'KED (S.) with the Archire#s, is the plane 

or flat of a wall, &c. from whence all the 


diſtance regulated. | 

NA*'KEDNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
being uncloathed, or unprovided of ſuch ne- 
ceſſaries as are convenient for the comforte 
able and convenient carrying on of any buff. 
neſs ; ſo any 's not being ſufficiently 
learned or qualified to perform any thing, is 
ſaid to diſcover his notedneſs, weakneſs, or 
imperfection ; this term in Scripture is ap- 
plied to men and womens privities z and 
ſometimes means being deprived of ſuccour, 
or diſarmed, and rendered unfit or unable 
to defend themſelves 3 the natadneſs of the 
feet was a token off reſpect, as appears by 
Mofes putting off his ſhoes at his approach= 
ing the burning buſh, Exed. iii. 5, The an- 
cient Jewiſh prieſts went - nakedefocted, 
and the Ta/mudifis go ſo far as to ſay the 

ieſts ſervice would have been unlawful, if 

they had but trod with their foot upon a 
cloth, a ſkin, or even upon the foot of their 
companions 3 ſome affirm, that the com- 
mon Iſraelites put off their ſhoes and cleanſed 
their feet, before they entered the temple. 
The Turks, to this day, firſt uncover and 
waſh their feet and hands before they go 
into their moſques ; the Ebiepian Chriſtians 
obſerve the ſame at the entrance of their 
churches, and ſo do the Indian brachmans, 
before they go into wp pun 

NAM, NA“ AM, or NAMA'TION (S.) is a 
Law term, for the taking or diſtraining an- 
other man's moveables, or goods; and this 
is either lawful or unlawſul; the lawful is 
when the diſtreſs is proportionable to the va - 
lue of the thing diftrained for, which an- 
cienfly was called vif or mort, according as it 
was made of live or dead chattels; among 
the Scots, it fignifies impounding of cattle. 

NAME (S.) the appellation or werd of f- 


bade of it, as our corn- cu ters do now, 


tinction given to any perlon ot things where. 
M m4 


ornamental projections are made, and the 
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by it is or may be known or diſtingyiſhed 
from all others of the fame ſort or kind; 
and alſo to diſtinguiſh one kind or ſort from 
another, Names are diſtinguiſhed into pro- 
Per and ofpellative, 
Proper Names, are thoſe by which ſome 
one particular perſon or thing is called, 
Appellative or common Names, are thoſe by 
ich a ſpecies, or all of one kind are called, 
as trees, men, birds, &c, among Us, mens 
or womens proper names are alſo called their 
Chriſtian namer, as being given them at the 
time of thier baptiſm ; and with thoſe that 
do not uſe baptiſm, it is called the pre. 
Namet, originally were fuppoſed to expreſs 
ſome of the more eminent qualities of the 
ching; among Us, to change a perſon's nome 
leoks very ill of his fide in all caſes of judi- 
cature, and is a ſtrong preſumption of guilt ; 
the nome given in baptiſm being ſcrupulouſly 
retained, though a miſtake be made at the 
time, and a girl's name be given to a boy; 
but in France, Cc. it is frequent to change 
the zame given at baptiſm, at confirmation, 
as the two ſons of Henry II. of France were 
chriſtened Alexander and Hercules, who at 
coofirmation were changed into Henry and 
Francit. Tv is uſual for the religious at their 
entrance into monaſteries to aNume new 
names, to ſhew they ate about to led a new 
 Aife, and have renounced the world, their 
family, and themſelves, The popes at their 
exaltation to the pontificate likewiſe change 
their name, and commonly for one that is 
the very reverſe of their nature ; as, if he be 
a coward, he will call himſelf Leo, if hard- 
- hearted, Clement, Cc. 

NAME (V.) to diſtinguiſh one perſon or thing 
from another by ſome 'proper epithet ; this 
is a mark of authority, it not being in the 
power of the perſon named to change it; it 
fignifies alſo to hint, mention, or put in 
mind of ſomething. 

NA'MELESS (A.) unknown, without a name; 
alſo concealed, hid, or unnamed, 

NA'NTWICH or NA'MPTWICH (S.) in 
Writings, called Mich - Malbank, in Cbeſbire, a 
large ſome town, conſiſting of ſeveral 

 Nreets, each of which is adorned with ſeve- 
ral gentle mens ſeats ; this town has been 
twice lamentably conſumed by fire, wiz, 
Faly 143%, and December 1583 ; the church 
is a handſome, large ſtructure, in the form 
of a croſs, like a cathedral, with the fteeple 
in the middle,” but the maintenance of the 


miniſter is poor and mean; the trade of the 


town is conſiderable, particularly in the beſt 


cheeſe and ſalt, which renders the inhabitants 


N AR 


ſon takes to refreſh himſelf aſter long ſit- 
ting up, labour, fatigue, &c, , 

NAP/Z Z& (S.) certain nymphs of the woods, 
mountains, &c. adored by the heathenyg as 
prefiding over thoſe places; which the paint- 
ers repreſent with a pleaſant countenance, 
cloathed in green mantles girt about their 
waifts, with their heads adorned or crowned 
with garlands of honey-ſuckles, roſes, thyme, 
Sc. and either gathering flowers, making 
garlands, or ſportively dancing in rings, &c. 
NAPE (S.) the hinder part of the neck, fo 
called in relation to the ſhort hair that 
owe there, reſembling the nap of woollen 


cloth. 
NA4A'PHTHA or NA/PHTA (S.) is a kind of 
petrol or rock-fruit, found in ſeveral parts 
of the world, ſometimes of one colour, and 
ſometimes of another, according to the na- 
ture of the rock or ſoil that produces it, 
ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs liquid, 
and always very inflammable, ſulphurous, 
and clammy ; ſome call it bitumen or pitch ; 
it is got in great quantities from certain 
ſprings which are near the city Hit in Cbal- 
a ; to diſtinguiſh apt ſrom pitch, the 
Turk call it black maſtick ; ſeveral parts of 
Europe, as Italy, Frange, &e. have napbt ha, 
but very much differing from the eaſtern 
napbtba 3 if once light, it is difficult to ex- 
tinguifh, water making it burn the fiercer ; 
the very heat of the ſun is ſufficient to light 
it, if pulverized and caſt into the air. 
NA'PIERS BONES or RODS (s.) certain 
pieces of ivory, box, &. containing the 
pt oducts of any two ſingle numbers, ſo con- 
trived; that multiplication and diviſion of 
large numbers may efily be performed by 
them, invented by the famous lord Mer- 
chiflen, baron Neper, who alſo invented the 
logarithms, 
NA'PKIN (S.) a ſmall table. cloth, or piece 
of linen uſed to ſpread en a ſtool or ſmall 
table, for one or two perſons to eat upon, 
or to put into a perſon's lap, or before their 
cloaths to prevent their being greaſed, &c. 
NA'PPING (A.) leeping ; alſo taken at una- 
wares, ſurpriz'ng, or ſeizing unguarded. 
INA*PPY (A.) very woolly or hairy, like 
coarſe woollen cloth; alſo an appellation 
given to very ſtrong drink, ale or beer, 
from its ſopor:ſerous nature, : 
NA'RBATH (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, Sou'h- 
alu, is a pretty good town, ſeated on an 
hill ſtrengthened with a caſtle 3 it has 2 
good market weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant 
| from London 168 computed, and 200 mea- 
ſured miles. 


wealthy ; the market is weekly very great; NARCISSUS (S.) in the Hearben Story, was 


on Saturday, for all ſorts of commodities, | 


eſpecially corn and cattle ; diſtant from Lon- 


don 126 computed, and 162 meaſured miles. 


NAP (S.) that part of the wool or har of | Echo, but afterwards happening to ſee his 
'--  woollen cloth that riſes above the ſhoot ; 


the ſon of the river Cepbiſſus and Liriepe ; he 
is reporied to be a youth of extraordinary 
beauty, and diſdained the love of theny mph 


own face in a fountain, fell in love wih 


Iifo a thor tdoze or fit of deep that a per- 


himſelf, which paſſion conſuming him, be 
$84 was 
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was turned into the flower Nareiſſus, com · 
monly called the daffodil, of which ſome 
are white, and ſome are yellow. 

NARCO'SIS (S.) a taking away the ſenſa- 
tion of feeling, as in a palſy, or taking 
opium, or other fl potions, &c. 

NARCO/TICAL or NARCO'TICK (A.) 
ſomething of a ſtupifying or benumming 
quality. 

NARCO'TICKS (S.) any medicines. that ſtu- 

* pify, benum, or take away ſenſation, given 
in violent fits of the ſtone, gout, &c, 

NARRA'TION or NA/RRATIVE (S.) a 
hiſtory or relation of one or more material 
actions, &c, wherein the ſeveral particulars 
are recited ; and in Epick Poetry, is the prin- 
cipal part, wherein the paſſions, actions, &c. 
of the principals concerned are related, and 
ornamented wi h all the embelliſhments of 

art, and to render them the more enter- 
taiving frequent excurſions and epiſodes 
dre introduced. 

NARRA'TOR (S.) one that relates a hi 
tory, or tells the ſeveral circumſtances of a 
fact ; and among the Lawyers, it fignifies a 
pleader, 

NA'RROW (A.) any thing that has but a 
little breadth ; alſo ſpoken ſometimes of a 
perſon of a ſmall capacity, who is ſaid to 
have but a narrow or ſhallow underftanding ; 
among Borwlers, it is applied to the bias of 
the bowl when it holds too much; ard 
when a niggardly or covetous wretch who 

will not allow himſelf what his fortune is 
able to ſupply him with, or when he refuſes 
to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed in any fort of propor 
tion to what their neceſſities call for, and his 
eſtate will allow, ſuch an one is called a aar- 
row-ſouled fellow. 

NA'RROWNESS {S.) the ſcantineſs or want 
of breadth in any thing, as of cloth, a road, 
ſtreet, &c, g 

NA“ SAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
noſe, ſo thoſe letters that principally require 
the noſe in their ſormation or ſound, are 
called naſal letters, &c. 

NASA'LIA or ERRARI'NA {S.) certain reme- 
dies that purge the head, by being put up the 
noſtrils in the form of a pyramid, cleanfing 
the brain of viſcous humours, eſpecially with- 
out ſneezing ; and it is either liquid, ſoft, or 
ſold ; the liquid is made of the juices of ce- 
phalick cleanſing herbs, extracted by wine or 
other liq or, to which ſpi-it of wine is ſ me- 
times added ; the ſoſt is made with honey, 
oil, or juices boiled to a kind of ointment ; 
the ſolid is ofren given in form of powder, 
and theſe commonly provoke ſneezing. 

NASAMO NES (S.) a people of Libya, who 
live near the Atlantick ocean, and chiefly on 
Piracy, whoſe cuſtom was at mzrriazes for 
the bride to lie with every one of the 
geſts the firſt night, but aſterwards to live 
chaſt'y, 


NA'SI S.) among the Jews, was the head or 


NAT 


prefident of the great ſanhedrim, conſiſting 
of 71 perſuns, who had great honours paid 
him by the reſt of the bench, all the com- 

ny or aſſembly rifing when the naf came 
into the court, and remained ſtanding till he 
bid them fit down; theſe a and the high- 

ieſts were ſometimes removed towards the 

ter end of the Jewiſb government, the 
adminiſtration of affairs being arbitrarily di- 
reed, according to the pleaſure of the con- 
quering powers, with this difference only, 
that when the high- prieſt was depoſed, not- 
withftanding he did not execute his office, he 
kept his titie and quality; but when the 
na was depoſed, he reſolved into a private 
perſon ; ſo that if either of them afterwards 
committed any crime, the high-prieft was 
obliged to offer a young bullock, but the 22 
only what belonged to any other private per- 
ſon : The Romans were wont frequently to 
ſet aſide both the aff and high prieſt, as 
they found them for their turns; the rabbins 
give the foilowing account of the beginning - 
and continuation cf the ſanhedrim, Moſer, 
ſay they, was the firſt naß, who alter he 
had explained the law to the people, is ſaid 
to have tranſcribed 13 copies of that part of 
it, which was written with his own hand ; 
12 he delivered to the 12 tribes, and laid 
up the 13th in the ark, but the oral law, he 
communicated to his ſucceſſor Joſhua, the 
ſecond , who was ſucceeded in that 
office by the judges, as well as the em- 
broiled diſtu bed condition of thoſe times 
would permit the ſanhedrim to act; aſter - 
wards the king was na/ till the time of the 
captivity z Ezra is ſuppoſed to be the firſt 
na after the return trom the captivity of 
B. bylon, to whom Simon the Fuft ſucceeded, 
and ſo on till ſome time after the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem by the Ramat. 

NA'SSIP (S.) the fate or deſtiny of the Mabe- 
metans, which they affirm is enrolled in a 
book in heaven, where, by an irreverfible 
decree, the future cor dition, as well as the 
preſent contingencies of every particular per- 
ſon is recorded, and which no poffible en- 
deavours can prevent or alter. - 

NA'STINESS (S.) dirtineſs, filthineſs, flut- 
tiſhneſs. | 

NASTY (A.) ſluttiſh, dirty, filthy, diſagree- 
able, uncleanly, &c. 

NATALTITIA (S.) feſt vals celebrated by the 
Romans in commemoration of their emperors 
and great men, at their birth days, &c. dur- 
ing which they held it ominous o ſhed any 

+ bicod, whether of man or beaſt. . 

NATALTI'TIOUS (A.) ſomething belonging 
or pertaining to a birth day, vr nativity ſel- 
tival. 

NATION (S.) a kinedem or large extent ot 

ground and people under the particular go- 

vernment of a fingle mag ſtrate or crowned 
head, whether king or emperor, 


NATIONAL A.) ſomething that belongs to 
4 
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NAT 


a whole „ nation, or people. 

NATIVE (S.) one born in the place, eoun- 
try, or kingdom he at preſent refidesing in 
eee — — — 

a ſlave; in 4 , it int 
for whom the car LS and about 
whom the is made. 

NATYVITY (s.) the time or day of a per- 
ſon's being born or brought into the world; 
in Afrology, it is the exact time of the day 
or night that a perſon firſt began to breathe 
in the world, and thereby in a peculiar man- 
ner becomes liable to celeſtial influences 3 but 
it is alſo peculiarly attributed to the ſcheme 
and figure of the heavens carefully erefted 
for that moment of time; there are two 
feſtivals both in the Reman and Greek church 
under this name, viz. that of Chriſt, ob- 
ſerved alſo by the generality of Proteſtants, 
on the 25th day of December, and is of very 

long ſtanding in the church; the other of 
the virgin Mary, not obſerved by the Pro- 
teftants at all; pope Sergius I. about 6go, is 
the firſt who placed the nativity kept in me- 
mory of the bleſſed Yirgin among the fefti- 
vals ; but it was not generally received in 
France and Germany till about 1000, and the 
Greeks and eaſtern Chriſtians did not obſerve 
it till ſome time in the 12th century; but 
they now do it with great ſolemnity. 

NA TTA (S.) is ſometimes uſed by the phyfi 
cians for thoſe marks ſuppoſed to be impreſſed 
upon the infant in the womb, by the fright 
or ſtrong impulſe of mind of the mother, 
&c. and ſometimes for a great ſoft tumour, 
without pain or colour, which grows eſpe- 
cially upon the back, ard ſometimes upon 
the ſhoulders ; its root is ſlender, yet it en- 
creaſes fo prodigiouſly, that it will grow as 
big as a melon or gourd. | 

NA'TURAL (A.) ſomething that is pro- 
duced in the regular ordinary courſe of na- 
ture, and not by any device or cunning of 
man. 

NA'TURAL (S.) a fool or ideot, one born 
without the full and true uſe of his reaſon, 

Natural Children, ſuch as are begotton be 
tween unmarried perſons. 

Natural Concrete, with the Philoſophers, 
fAignifies a body made up of different or 
— principles, 4 

atural Faculty, an action depending 
chiefly upon 93 whereby the 
body, without our notice, is nouriſhed, in- 
creaſed, and preſerved by the blood and ani- 
mal ſpirits, upon which likewiſe all excre- 
tions, digeſtions, and generations depend. 

Natzral Functions, are thoſe actions where. 
by things taken into the body are changed 
and affimilated, ſo as to become part of the 


body. 

Natural  Hiftory, a defctiption of any 
thing that is the product of the earth, air, 
water, &c, of any particular kingdom or 


NAT 


| Natural Intlinations, are the motions or 


ö 


, 


tendencies of the mind towards any thing, 
or the defires excited by external objecti. 
Natural Pb. » the knowledge or 
ſtudy of the of natural bodies, in 
relation to their motion, generation, or o- 
| ther properties; and this is ſometimes called 
phyſicks, 
NA'TURALIST (S.) one that ſtudies, or is 
ſkilled in natural philoſophy or phyficks. 
NATURALIZA”'TION (S.) the making a 
foreigner or alien, a denizen or freeman of 
any kingdom or city, and fo becoming, as 
it were, both a ſubject and a native of a 
king or country, that by nature he did not 
belong to. 


NATURALVZE (V.) to make a foreigner or 


_ alien a freeman, or entitled to all the privi- 
leges of a natural ſabject; in Language, it 
means to adopt or uſe a foreign word, and 
2 won our own ; as a beau from 

reach, for a neat, ſpruce, fine, ſpatk- 
iſh geatleman, c. My 

NA'TURALNESS (S.) the eafineſs, agreea- 
bleneſs, n — a thing; 7 that 
property, that _ $ that which every 
body expects or defires to flow or follow 
from a thing, in the regular and ordinary 
courſe of nature. 

NATURE (S.) this term has a great number 
of acceptations z but in general it ſignifies 
the whole aſſemblage of created beings, and 
the orderly and regular ſucceſſion and gene- 
ration of one thing out of or from another, 
according to the ſeveral laws and reftric- 


tons laid upon them by the great Creator; - 


from whence it is commonly faid all things 
are now by ſecond cauſes, and 
according to ſome people's haſty and poti- 
tive way of affirming, unalterably, but by 
experience of any perſon he may evidently 
ſee to the contrary ; in Scripture, it ſome- 
times means as above, and ſo impure per- 
ſons are ſaid to act againſt nature, becauſe 
they act contrary to the method eſtabl.ſhed 


by the Creator, for the propagation of man- 


kind ; ſometimes it means the birth of a 

3 as, Wi who are Jews by nature, 

Ce. ſometimes it means the natural in- 

ſin, propenfion, inclination, or light that 

God imparts to all at their creation ; and in 

Scripture we are informed, that Jeſus Chriſt 

has made us partakers of the divine ns- 

ture j among the Phyſs: ian, it ſignifies ſonic- 

times the privities, and ſometimes the ſced 
of men or women. 

The Laws of Nature, among the Mara - 
lifts, are the general and univerſal laws 
that every man is obligated to act by, or 
agreeable to; and this they ſay, every one 
endued with reaſon has implanted in him, 
and conſequently knows, ſo that there can 

de no excuſe for ating contrarily ; but this 


country. | 


is very ſtrongly oppoſed by others. 
* . ET 1 NA VAL. 


N. 


N. 
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NA'VAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
ſhipping or ſea - affairs. 

Neva Crown, among the Romans, was 
one made up with gold or filver in the form 
of ſhips beaks, which they preſented to 
thoſe, who in an expedition at fea firit en- 
tered or boarded the enemy's ſhips, by way 
of encouragement or 8 to act gal- 
lantly upon all ſuch oceaſions. 

NAVE (£) among the M beeleurigbes, is that 
thick part in the center of a cart or coach- 
wheel, into which one end of the ſpoke is 
fixed, and thro* which the axle · tree paſſes ; 
in Architecture, the body of a church or the 

part where the people aſſemble and are 
diſpoſed, reaching from the rail or balluſter 
of the choir to the principal door. 

NATVEL (S.) that open part of the belly 
commonly called the center of a human 
body, it being affirmed by the Statuarics, 
De. that if a well proportioned man lies 
down on his back, and ſtretches out his 
hands and legs, and one foot of a pair of 
compaſſes be ſet on his ve, the other 
will (weep the extremities of his toes and 


Navel Gall, in Farriery, is a bruiſe on 
a horſe's back, or a pinch of the ſaddle be- 
hind, . 

Navel Timbers, among the Ship builders, 
are ſometimes what are called the puttocks, 
and ſometimes the ribs, 

NAUGHT or NA/UGHTY (A.] bad, ſpoil - 

. ed, good for nothing, wicked, lewd, diſ- 
Glute, &c. 

NAU'GHTINESS (S.) wickedneſs, or crimi- 
nalneſs of any kind, but particularly applied 
to whoredom, 

NA/VIGABLE (A.) any river or ſea that is 
ſailed or rowed on, or ſuch waters where 
large ſhips, eſpecially ſuch as are employed 
ia trade or merchandize, may fafely come 
and go with their ladings or cargoes. | 

NA VIGABLENESS (S.) the condition or 
nature of any waters, whether rivers or 
ſeas, that makes them proper for ſhipping 
to ſail ard ride in, 

NA'VIGATE (V.) to ſail, guide, or direct a 
ſhip in the water. - ä 

NAVIGA'TION (S.) is a compound branch 
of practical mathematicks, 
.arithmetick, geometry, and aſtronomy, to 
the conducting of a ſhip from one port, 
kinzdom, or place to another, the neareft, 


ſaſeſt, and beſt way in the ſhorteſt tre, 


by computing the ſeveral courſes ſtecred, 
and allowing for currents and other hin- 
drances, and frequently obſerving the lati 
tude of the ſeveral places they ſucceſſively 
are in, to direct their courſe, 

NAVIGATOR (S.) 3 ſailor, or one ſkilled 
in the art of navigation. 

NAVYRE (S.) an order of knighthood, fome- 
times called the Ultramarine order, or the 


onder of the double creſcent, inflituted by 


| 


that applies 


NAV 
St. Lewis in 1269, to encourage the lords 
of France to undertake the expedition to the 
Holy Land ; the collar of this order was in- 
terlaced with eſcalops and double creſcents, 
with a ſhip hanging at it; it was alſo grant- 
ed to theſe knights by way of additional ho- 
nour, to bear in their arms a ſhip argent in 
chief, with the flags of France in a field, or; 
the firſt who received this order was St. 
Lewis, and his three ſons, and ſeveral other 
lords, that accompanied him in that voyage ; 
but this was but of ſhort duration in France, 
but was afterwards very illuſtrious in the 
kingdom of Naples and Sictly, it becoming 
the order of Charles of France, earl of An- 
jeu, brother of king Lewis, and of the kings 
of Naples his ſucceſſors, who reſtored it un- 
der the name of the order of the creſcent in 

1448. 

'NAUMA/CHIA (S.) a large ſpaciovs place at 
Rome, hollow, in the form of a baſon, which 
might be filled with water at pleaſure, ſur - 
rounded with buildings to accommodate the 
ſpectators that came there to ſee the ludicrous 
naval combats that were there exhibited. 

NAU MACH (S.) a ſea- fight, or the tepre- 

| ſentation of one. 

NAUSEA (S.) in Pbhyfict, a habit or diſpo- 
fition of the body that occafions a loathing of 
food, and a diſpoſition or inclination to vo- 
mit, which happens upon many occaſions, 
and in many different diſeaſes. | 

NAU'SEATE (V.) to loath, abhor, deteſt, 
diſlike, to be ready-diſpoſed, or inclined to 
vomit, 

NAU'SEOQUS (A.) diſagreeable, unpleaſant, 
loathſome, ſomething that goes againſt one's 
ſtomach. 

NAU'SEOUSNESS (S.) unpleaſantneſs, diſa- 
gree ableneſo, loathſomeneſs, ſomething that 
occaſions a perſon to vomit, &c. 

NAU'TICAL or NAU'TICK (A.) ſomething 
belonging or appertaining to ſea affairs. 

Nautical Chart, is the ſame with ſea- 
chart, and thee are commonly of two 
kinds, vis. the common chart, in which 
the degrees of latitude are all made equal, 
or Mercator s chart, in which the degrees 
of latitude increaſe towards both the poles 
in the ſame proportion as they decreaſe up- 
on the globe, 

Nautical Compoſe, a compaſs or ecard on 
which the 32 points of the wind are deſcri- 
bed, in the center of which a ſmall pin is 
erected perpendicuiarly, and upon that a 
ſmall needle, &c, is hung, ſo as to play a- 
bout eaſily, which being touched with a load- 
ſtone always points north and ſouth, aliow- 
ance being made for its variation, in particue 
lar places, or parts of the world. 

NAU'TILUS (S.) a petrified ſhell, found in 

. forge parts of the earth, which in all cther 

reſpeQts is like thoſe ſheils found in rivers or 


NA'VY (s.] is ſometimes, underfiood of the 


whole 


NEA 


hole maritime force or power of any na 
tion or kingdom ; and ſometimes it means 
only ſo many ſhips as are in company toge- 
ther for ſome warlike expedition. 

NAY (Part.) no, it is not io, I will not, &c. 

NA'ZARITE or NAZARE'AN (S.) this word 
ſometimes fignifies barely one that was born 

| at Nexarerb, a city in Judea ; ſometimes it 

is a word of contempt and derifion for Jeſus 
Chriſt, or one of his followers ; ſometimes 

for a ſe of hereticks that were called by 

this name; and ſometimes for a religious or- 
der among the Jun, who obliged them 

- ſelves by a vow to obſerve the rules of the 
Nazariteſpip, ſome:imes for their whole life, 
as Sowpſon and Fobn the baptiſt ; and ſome- 
times for a time only ; laſtly, the name Na. 
zarite, in ſome paſſages of ſcripture, denotes 
a man of particular diſtinction and great 
dignity in the court of ſome prince; among 
the ancient Jews, the Nozarrerfbip conſiſte d 
in making a vow to abſtain from wine and 
all other intoxicatirg liquors, to let ther 

' hair grow without cutting or ſhaving, not 
to enter into any houſe that was polluted by 
"Having a dead corpſe in it, nor to be preſent 
at any ſuncral; and if any one died acci- 
dentally in their preſence, they began the 
whole ceremony of their conſecration and 

' Nazarit:ſhip afteſn ; this ceremony generally 
Lifted eight days, and ſometimes a month; 
when the time of the Nazarrireſbip was ac- 

compliſhed, the prieſt brought the perſon to 
the door of the temple, who offered there 
to the Lord a he-lamd for a burnt-cffering, 
» ſhe-lamb for an expiatory ſacrifice, and a 

tam for a peace- offering ; they e ffered like. 
wiſe loaves and cakes with wine neceſſary for 

the l.bations ; this done, the prieſt or ſome 
other ſhaved the head of the N. ate, at the 
door of the tabernacle, and burnt his hair, 
throwing it upon the fire of the altar 4 then 
the prieſt put into the hands of the Nazorite 
the ſhoulder of the ram roatied, wich a loaf 
and a cake, which he returning again to the 
prieft he offered them to he Lord, litting 
them up in the preſer ce of the Nazarite ; 
the perpetual Nazaritcs were conſecrated in 
their infancy by their parents, and contirued 

all their lives without drinking wine or cut- 
ting their hair. 

NEAL V.) to put metal into the fire, and 
aſter it is thoroughly heated, to let it cool 
of itſelf, without quenching it in water, oil, 

cc. in order to ſoften or take down the tem 


per thereof, and thereby make it workable] - 


dy the file, c. which before it was unfit 
for ; and when applied to the baking of glaſs, 

- or other curioſities, in order to fix or ſtrike 
the colours wherewith it is painted, tho- 
rough, it is then ſaid to be annealed, 

Nealed Toe, in Navigation, is ſpoke of 
the ſhote, ſtrand, cr bank of a ſea that is 
very deep without zny giadual ſloping, be 
regular ſhailewnels, 


* 
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NEAP or NEAP-TI'DE (S.) when the 

moon is in the midft of the fecond and laſt 
quarter, the tides are falling, lower, and 
weaker than in the ſpring tides, when they 
are ſtrongeſt, quickeſt, and higheſt; in 
neap- tides the waters are never ſo high or ſo 
low as in ſpring- tides ; the loweſt neap- tide 
is four days before the full or change of the 
moon ; when a ſhip has not water enough 
to bring her off the ground, or go out of a 
dock, it is then called dead. ep, and the 
ſhip is ſaid to be . ; 

NEAR (A.) cloſz or nigh to, hard by, a little 
way off or diſtant. 

No NEAR (V.) among the Sailors, is the com- 
manding, ordering, or direQting the ſteerſ- 
man, or him that fits at the helm, to let the 
ſhip fall or go to the lee ward. 

NEA/RNESS (S.) cloſeneſs of ſituation, prox- 
imity of place or blood, 

NEAT (S.) a beaſt, or one of the larger 
eatable cattle, called oxen, cows, heifers, 
ſteers, &, - 

Neat's Leather, leather made of an ox, 
cow's, &c. hide, 

NEAT (A.) cleanly, tight, nice, curious, de- 
licate, beautiful, but not gaudy ; alſo pute, 
unmixed, &c. 

NEATH (S.) in Glamerganſbire, Soutb- Wales, 
a pretty good town, ſeated by a river of the 
ſame name, over which there is a large 
bridge, up to which ſmall veſſels come for 
their lading of coals, which are got here in 
great plenty; it is governed by a port-reeve, 
annually ſworn by the deputy-conſtable of 
the caſtle of Neath; it has a good market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Loaden 
148 computed, and 163 meaſured miles. 

NEAT. HERD (S.) a country-man or other 
perfon that makes it his buſineſs to dreſs, 
feed and look after cows, heifers, ſteers, &c. 

NEATNESS (S.) cleanlineſs, tightneſs, or 
houſewifry in cloaths, linen, a perſon's houſe 

and goods, c. alſo the purity, perfection, 
and unmxedneſs of any comme dity; allo 
the compleatneis or good wo kmanfhip that 
is he ſtowed upon any thing. 

NEAT. WEI'GHT or NETT. WEIGHT 
(S.) the weight of ſuch goods as are wrap- 
ped or put up in cloths, cſks, &c, that are 
bought by weight after a proper deduction 
or allowance has been made for the wrap. 
per, caſk, &c. 

NEB (S.) a bird's bill or beak ; alſo the ſlit or 

point of a pen with which a perſon writes, 

&c | « 


NE/BULOUS (A.) cloudy, milly, foggy, thick, 
dark, hazy, &c, 

Nebulous Start, are certain fixed ſtars 
of a dull, pale, and obſcwiſh light, thus 
called, becauſe they look cloudily, or rather 
beeauſe they are (aid to generate clovds, and 
ſetting with the ſun, render the air troubled 
and duſk h; and according to Aftrologiral 


Obſervations, are ſaid to aſſuct a native with 
blind- 


NEC 
blindneſs, or dimaeſi, being joined with the 


luminaries. s 

NECESSARIES (S.) all manner of conveni- 
encies of food, raiment, houſe ſuraiture, 
tools, Ac. that are proper for the doing any 
thing. 

NE'CESSARINESS (S.) convenience, need- 
fulneſs, unavoidableneſs, &c. 

NE'CESSARY (A.) convenient, uſeful, pro- 
per, fic 3 alſo needful, that cannot be let a 
lone, or done without, unavoidable. 

NECE'SSITATE (V.) to force, compel, con- 
ſtrain, or oblige to do, periorm, or forbear 
any thing. 4 

NECE/SSITOUS (A.) poor, needy, indigent, 
that wants the charitable aſſiſtance of others. 

NECE'SSITOUSNESS (S.) the condition or 
Nate of thoſe that want the charitable af- 
fiſtance of others, poverty, want, indi- 
gence, &c. 

NECE'SSITY (S.) this word has various fig- 
nifications ; ſometimes it means an irrefiſti- 
ble cauſe or power, by which any thing ad 
ſolutely is z ſometimes it means only a want 
of proper comforts and conveniencies, &c. 
alſo a goddeſs wor ſni ↄped by the heathens for 
the moſt abſolute and ſovereign divinity, to 
which even Jupiter himſelt was ſubſervient. 

NECK (S.) that part of a human or animal 
body between the trunk of the body ard 
the head; all the creatures have necks, but 
ſuch as have no lungs or voice, as fiſhes, 
frogs, &c. 

NE'CK-VERSE (S.) a favour formerly in- 
dulged to the clergy only, but now to the 
la ty alſo, to mitigate the rigour of the letter 
of the law, as in Manſlaughter, Cc. read. 
ing a verſe out of an old Latin manuſcript 
pſolter (though the book now uſed by the 
ordinary is the ſame, printed in an old E-g- 
Ii character] ſaves the criminal's life; nay, 
now even the women (by a late act of par- 
ltiament) have, in a manner, the benefit of 
their clergy, though not ſo much as put to 
read, for in ſuch cifes, where the men are 
allowed it, the women are of courſe fizzed, 
or burnt in the fiſt, without running the 
riſque of a halter by not reading, 

NECKO'LOGY (S.) the roll or regiſter which 
was anciently kept in churches, monaſteries, 
&c. in which were in erted the names of the 
benefactors, the time of their death, and 
alſo the days of their commemoration, &c. 

NE'CROMANCER (S.) a conjurer, wizzard, 
cunning man, or pretender to raiſe ſpirits, 


ghoſts, &c. 
NECROMANCY (S.) the real or pretended 
art of calling vp the manes of the dead, for 


NEG 


farther part of the ſhades below, where they 
ſuppoſed no ſpirits were ſettled, exceptin 
thoſe that died after manhood, parted Love 
rally with their bodies, and had the ſolem- 
nity of a regular funeral; the practitioners 
ſometimes made uſe of the veins of a dead 
man; ſometimes they poured warm bleod 
upon the corpſe, to procure an anſwer ; 
they were ſuppoſed likewiſe to have com- 
munication with ſpirits or devils, whe to'd 
them what anſwer to make to their- enqui- 
rers, &c, this art is alſo applied to enchant- 
ments of all forts and kinds, whereby they 
pretended to cauſe or cure diſeaſes, &c. with- 
out, natural means, and many other ftrange 
delufions, both of the praQtitioners, and 
their admirers or followers. 

NECROMA'NTICK (A.) ſomething that be- 
longs or appertains to necromancy. 

NE'CTAR s.) the drink of the gods, 20. 
cording to the fictions of the poets, which 
had the (property not only of being exceed- 
ing pleaſant and agreeable to the drinker, 
but alſo rendered a mortal immortal, &c. in 
common ſpeech, it fignifies any pleaſant or a- 
greeable liquour Whatever; with the Phbyfi- 
ciens,, it is a medicinal drink, but of à moft 
delicious ſmell, taſte, and colour, 

NE'CTARIN (S.) a pome or fruit of the peach 
kind, but without down on the ſkin. 

NEED or NEE'DINESS (S.) want, poverty, 
— that lacks the aſſiſtance of an- 
other. a | 

NEE'DFUL (A.) neceſſary, convenient, uſe- 
ful, proper. 

NEE/DHAM (S.) in S»folk, a poor town, 
confiſting of one wide and long fireet, filled 
with very mean houſes; it has a ſmall mar- 
ket weekly on Wedneſday, diſtant irom Lon- 
don 61 computed, and 71 meaſured miles. 

NEE'DLE (S.) a ſmall inſtrument uſed in ſew- 
ing ; and according to the application, it is 
differently denominated ; as, a fitching- needle, 

2 flocking needle, a packing-needle, &c, with 
the Mariners, it it that (mall piece of iron- 
wire that is touched with the load- ſtone, and 
then put upon the fly of the compaſs, where 
if at liberty, it always points northward. 

NEE/DLESS (A.) unneceffary, altogether uſe- 
leſs, any thing for which there is no occae 
f1>0, call, or demand. 

NEFA/NDOUS (A.) horrible, terrible; blaſ- 
phem us, outrageouſly wicked, not to be 
(poken of or mentioned. 

NEFA/RIOUS (A.) exceedingly abominable, 
or notoriguſly wicked. | 

NEGA'TION (S.) a denying gainſaying, © 
oppoſine. 


conſultation; the Pagan imagined that none NE'GATIVE (S.) 2 propofition that denies 


but thoſe who were ſna'ched away before 
their time, or ſuch as killed themſelves, 


were ſubject to the niyfteries of this art, be- 


cauſe they ſuppoſed the ſouls of ſuch perſons 


ſomething that another affirms ; in Algebra, 
thoſe quantities that have the diminiſhing or 
ſudſtracting fign ſet before them, are called 
negative quantities. 


© were lodged, as it were, upon the confines} NEGI'NOTH (S.) this term is read before ſome 


of this world, having not reached to the 


of the pſalms, where it means, firinged 
_ 
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N EI 
inſtrument of muſick to be played on with 


the fingers, or by women. 
NEGLE'CT (v.) to flight, to omit the regu- 


lar doing of a thing or buſineſs, in time or 


order ; alſo to wilfully let alone the doing of 
any thing; alſo to deſiſt from performing 


the duty or office of love and friendſhip to a 
perſon, according to the obligations and pro- 


miſes any one is under. 

NEGLE'CT (S.) an omiſſion or forbearance of 
doing what ought to have been done, care- 
lefſneſs, diſregard, thoughtleſſneſs. 

NE'GLIGENCE (s.) wilful omiſſion, remiſſ- 
neſs, acting without regard or proper care. 

NEG/LIGENT (A.) remiſs, careleſs, forgetful, 

- heedleſs. | A. 

NEGO / TIATE (V.) to tranſact, manage, or 
do bufineſs, either for one's ſelf or another; 
to traffick, deal, or trade. ene 

NEGOTIA'TION (S.) the management of 

any publick affair or bufineſs, whether trade 

a — 1 ; alſo the act, treaty, or thing 
itſelf, _ | "8. 

NEGOTIA'TOR (S.) a tranſaftor or manager 

of any ſort of buſineſs, but eſpecially pudlick 

affairs or trade. IF 

NE/GROES (S.) a people of Africa, whoſe 
country, called NMigritia, lies along the river 

Niger, on both fides of it, between Zara 
and Guinea; the firſt of which bounds it on 
the north,” and the latter to the ſouth, ha- 

ving the Hilantick ocean on the weſt ; it 
contains 14 kingdoms ; the inhabitants next 
the fea coaſt are ſomewhat civilized, by their 
commerce with the Portugueſe, and many of 
them have embraced Chriſtianity, but thoſe 
who dwell up higher in the country are ſa- 
vage and brutal; they are continually enga- 
ged in wars againſt each other ; all the per- 

.- ſans they take, whether men, women, or 

children, they ſell to other Africans, or to the 

Arabian or Pertugueſe for ſlaves ; they ſow 

neither wheat nor barley, but millet only, 

thelr chief focd being a root called guames, 
and a ſort of cheſnut called gores ; they have 
| alſo peaſe of an extraordinary bignefs, and of 
divers colours, and great beans of a bright 


4a 


red colour; the overflowings of the river M. 


ger occafion many lakes, which are ſurround- 
ed with woods filled with elephants ; there 
are no vines, and conſequently no wine, but 
what they get from a certain ſort of palm- 
trees, hy chopping or cutting inciſions into 
the trunk with a hatchet, from which there 
diſtils a juice, which at firſt is very ſweet, 
and in three or four days becomes pretty 
ſtrong, but will not keep above a fortnight 
before it turns ſour ; the people are black 
with ſhort woolly hair upon their head, and 
are vulgarly called Black- Moors ; thoſe who 
are captives are fo'd one to another, and are 
tranſyorted into the Englſp, Dutch, French, 
and Spaniſh colonies to dig in the mines, 
and do all manner of laviſh drudgery: 
NEIF or NAF (S.) an old Law term for a wo- 
man or temale ſlave. 


NEO 

NEIGH (V.) te whinny or make a noiſe like 
a horſe in ſcent of a mare, 

NEUVGHBOUR (S.) a perſon that lives in the 
ſame ſtreet or court, an intimate friend or 
r — that ſtands or is near an- 

er ; and in Scripture, it is a general term 
for all mankind, * 

NEF'GHBOURHOOD S.) ſometimes ſignifies 
the whole body of people that live in one 
court or ſtreet ; and ſometimes the extent, 
ground, or houſes contained in a ftreet, 
court, lane, or other place near at hand. 

NEV GHBOURLINESS (S.) friendlineſs, kind- 
neſs, good. natured ations and behaviour, 

NEVGHBOURLY-(A.) friendly, kind, good- 
natured, &c. 

NEUGHING (S.) the making a noiſe, or cry - 
ing out like a horſe. 

——— (Part.) none of the two, not this 
or that. 

NE'KIR or NE'KER (S.) according to the 
Mabometan doctrine, is the name of one of 
the angels inquifitors, who come to examine 
the dead in (heir ſepulchres, they believing 
that both body and ſoul remain in the grave 
until the day of judgment, and that imme- 
diately after the burial the angel Munaker, 
with a heavy mace, accompanied with an- 
other called N:kzr, preſent themſelves to the 
dead, and aſk them, who is their God ? 
who is their prophet ? what is their belief 
and devotion ? If they be true Mab:;metar:, 
and profeſs the ſame, then they are permit- 
ted to reſt in quiet, and ſee what is Cone in 
heaven through a little window; but thoſe 
who are not, look upon the angel to be Ged, 
becauſe of his extraordinary bulk, and there- 
fore adore him; whereupon he gives them 
a blow with the mace, and ſhuts them up 
within their ſepulchres, ſo that they ſee no- 
thing that paſſes. » 

NEME'AN GAMES (S.) certain ſolemn (ports, 
exerciſes, or games, inſtituted in honour of 
Hercules, which conſiſted of horſe-races, 
foot-races, fighting with whirl. bats, quoit- 
ing, wreſtling, darting, &c. the reward to 
the conqueror or moſt expert, was at fiſt 
a crown made of olive branches, but aſter- 
wards of ſmallage. 

NE/MESIS (8) a heatheniſh goddeſs, te- 
ported by ſome to be thee daughter of Juri 
ter and Neceſfity ; by others, of the Ocean 
and the Nigbe who had the charge of pu- 
niſhing theſe crimes, which human juſtice 
leſt unpuniſhed ; ſhe was allo called Adroftes 
and Run. 

NE'44INE CONTRADICENTE (Part.) a 
phraſe introduced in the court of parliament, 
and other places, to ſigniſy the unanimity of 
all the perſons preſent, not one diffenting 
from, or diſagreeing to the propoſition laid 
down. 4 

NEOME NIA (S.) the new moon, or the be- 
ginning of the lunar month, which day the 
Jesus conſtantiy obſerved as a great 18 


„ r 


NEP 


the determination or publication of this was | 


veſted wholly in the ſanhedrim, who ſent 
two men to watch and diſcover the appearing 
of the new moon, which being done, they 
reported it to them, who thereupon cauſed 


publication to be made, the new moon was | 
that day begun 3 but fince the deſtruQion of 


the temple, they have every year an 


alma- | 
nack or ephemes is printed, to inform them 
of the new and full moons, the four ſeaſons ? 
of the 


year, their ſeveral ſeſtivals, &c. 


_— —— — 
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opium, &c, that aſſuage pains 
relieve grief, &c. — ſo — 
NEPHA/LIA (S.) feafts or ſacriſices of {obri- 


| ety uſed among the Greeks, in which they 


offered mead inſtead of wine; the Arbenjans 
offered theſe ſacrifices to the ſun and moon, 
te the nymphs, to Aurea, and to Years ; 
— — — — thoſe of the 
vine, fig-tree, mu tree, becauſe 
they were eſteemed ſymbols of drunkenneſs. 
NE'PHELZA (s.) ſmall white ſpots upon the 
eyes; alſo little clouds or films that ſwim in 
the middle of urine ; alſo little white ſpots 
| that are upon the ſurface of the nails of a 
man's hand, | 
NE'PHEW (S.) the ſon of a brother or ſiſter. 


or to a new profeſſor of any art or icience | NEPHRI'TICK. (A.) troubled with, or be- 


. corn. and proviſions, on Thurſday ; it is fitu- 


ated on the river Owſe, over which there is a 
fine ſtone · bridge, which makes it very com- 


longing to a pain in the reins. - 
NEPHRITICKS (s.) medicines good for or 
againſt the gravel, ſtone, or any or diſ- 
order in the kidneys, reins, „Ec. 
NE/POTISM (5.) the power, authority, or 
dew aq gs „ or other 
relations of the popes, have in the govern- 
ment of Rome, and all places dependent 


thereon. 
modious to the whole country; coals being [NEPTUNA'LIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by 


brought here by water, are (rom hence con- 
veyed to all the adjoining parts of the coun- 
ty ; the church is a large, ſtrong, handſome 
bullding, but the Reeple is eſteemed a maſ- 
ter · piece of art and {kil] ; diſtant from Len. 
den 41 computed, and 52 meaſured miles. 
NEO/TERICK. (A.] any thing new or mo- 
dern. f 
NEPE/NTHES (S.) there is ſcarce any thing 
more talked of, and leſs known, than Ho- 
mer's Nepentbex ; ſome ſay it is the plant 
helenium, which they ſay Helen made uſe of 
40 divert the melancholy of thoſe who enter - 
tained her ; Pliny attributes this quality to it 
when infuſed in wine ; ſome imagine that it 
is only a poetical fiction, and means no more 
than that Helen, by the prudence of her be- 
haviour, pleaſantneſs of her converſation and 
beauty of her perſon, diverted and pleaſed all 
who ſaw and heard her ; others imagine that 
it was bugloſs, ſaffron, or ſome other real 
plant, whoſe natural virtues were exceedingly 
magnified by the fruitful imagination of the 
poet; it is reported that arec, called by the 
Arabrans ſaufel, inſpires the mind with an 
extravagant gaiety, even to madneſs ; for 
which reaſon the free and popular uſe of it 
is forbid in the mogul's country : The plant 
datroa, famous in America, produces a grain 
or ſeed like that of melons, which being in- 
fuſed in wine, makes people fooliſhly merry, 
and laugh violently a great while together ; 
other plants have the power of ſtupeſaction to 
ſuch a degree, as to render perſons inſenſible 
of ſeeling blows, cuts, wounds, bruiſes, &c. 
for a time ;; ſo that any of theſe extraordi- 
nary herbs, plants, or ſeeds, may be called 


the Romans in the month of in honour 
of Neptune. 77 
NEPTUNE (S.) among the old Heathens, was 
the pretended god of the fea, ſaid to be the 
ſon of Saturn and Ops, brother to Jupiter 
and Plate, and huſband to Ampbitrice ; it is 
fabled of him, that being driven out — 
ven, ſor conſpiring againſt Jupiter, he bui 
the walls of Trey, and that in a conteſt he 
had with Misersa, about giving a name to 
the city of Arbeas, ſtriking the ground with 
his trident in his anger, a horſe came forth, 
for which reaſon that creature was offered 
to him in ſacrifice ; the Romans inftituted the 
Circenian games in honour of him, which 
conliſted chiefly in horſe- races; others ſay, 
that Neptune was a pirate, who in his liſe- 
time was ſo formidable at ſea, that after bis 
death the Greeks thought him to be the god 
of that clement, and that he could raiſe 
ſtorms, &c. at his pleaſuce; the Paiati re- 
preſent him clad in a blue or ſea-green man- 
tle trimmed with filver, with long, hoary 
hair, riding in a blue chariot, drawn by 
monſtrous fiſhes, or elſe riding on the back 
ve" 49h holding a filver trideat in bis 


NEREUVDS (S.) fifty imaginary deities that 
were ſuppcſed to inhabit the ſea, ſaid to be 
the ſons of Neptuse by the nymph Dorit, 
whoſe names and ies are deſcribed 
by Hefisd the Greek poet. 

NE'RGAL (S.) a Samaritan idol, repreſented 
in the form of a cock, commonly carved in 
wood ; this is ſaid to repreſent the ſun, and 
_— they continually kept a fire burning 

ore it. 


wepenther ; and in a phyſical Senſe, laudanum, 


NERVE (S.) a bibrous, reund, long, white, 
. porous 
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ous ſubſtance, which convey# the anitna 

ſpirits, to make the parts of a body move- 
able and ſenſible z theſe are called by d.ffe. 
rent names, according to their ſituation or; 
plate where they grow, and office they per- 

torm ; ſome Tuigeons, though very untruly, 
imagine a" erer, tendon,” and ligament to 


de one and the ſame thing, | 
NERVO'SE or NE'RVOUS (A.) one that has“ 


- large nerves, and conſequently very ſtrong; 
and ſometimed- applied to a fine, and 
- convincing piece or way of reaſoning, either 
dy words or writing, © © F 
NEST (S.) is commonly a bed or place thar, 
birds build or make to lay their eggs, and 
- hatch and bring up their young ones in; bur 
- univerſally it fignifies any lurking or h:ding- 
hole, any place of retirement, eaſe; and 
' SOR Did ant £ LT LAS $060 
Neſt of - Drawers, vulgarly called a Chef 


of Drawers," is an aſſemblage of drawers in! 


© - a frame or cheſt; comfiſting of various num. 


dert and ses, according td the occaſion and 
uſe they ate upplied töovovFn. 
NST. EGO (S.) a reſerve, or ſtore of money 

&c. laid up againſt ſome extraordinary time 
or accident. | . 4 d =. 
NE'STLING IS.) a young unfledged bird 


one that cannot well ſubfiſt out ot the neſt, 


+ or provide for itſelf-z alſo an uneaſineſs or 
-- troubleſome expreſſion of the diſſatisſaction 
of the mind, by removing from place to 
-- place, talking to a'perſon's ſelf, c. 
NESTO/RIANS (S.) @ particular ſect of Chiiſ- 
© tians, the followers of Neft6r:ius, ſome time 
biſhop of C:nftantinop/e, who by the general 
.: train of church hiſtorians, is repreſented as 
- a heretick, for maintaining, that though the 
Virgin Mary was the mother of Jeſus Chriſt 
as a man, yet ſhe was not the mother of 
God, for that no human creature could par- 
ticipate that to another, which ſhe had not 
_ herſelf ; that God was united to Chriſt un- 
der one perſon, but remained as diſtinct in 
mature and eſſence, as though he had never 
been united at all; that ſuch union made no 
alteration in the human nature, but that he 
vt ſubject to the ſame paſſions of love and 
hatred, pleaſure and pain, &c. as other men 
- have, only they were better tegulated, and 
more properly applied, than in ordinary 
men : The generality of Chriſtians in the 
Levon go under this name; they admini- 
ſter the ſacrament with leavened bread, and 
in both kinds, permit their prieſts to marry, 
- and uſe neither confirmation nor auricular 
conſeſſion, c. ö ö 
NET (8.) an open inſtrument, wove or knit 
for various purpeſes, but in a particular 
manner for catching of fiſh and birds, 
NE'THER (A.) a term of Compariſon, where 
- when one thing is compared to another, this 
is the neareſt to a perſon or place then in 
conſideration. 


NETHERLANDS (5.) the Lower: Germany, 


NEU 


or that part next the ſea; ſo called; upon 
account of its ſituation the Latins calf it 
Belgium; it was f 
Beigica ; it lies between France, Lorain, 
Germany, and the ocean ; it is divided into 
17 provinces, four of which are dukedoms, 
iz, Brabant, Limbourg, Luxembourg, and 

Guelderland ; ſe ven are carldoms, viz. Flan- 

dern, Artois, Haindwlt, Holland, Zealand, Va- 

mure, and Zutpbenyz one marquiſate, Ant- 
we'p 3 and five baronies, via. Weft. Frie/- 
land, Mechlin, Utretbr, Ower- 1ſſil,, and Gre- 

en j which were formerly "governed by 

in lords of princes,” but were all united 
under Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 
who left them to his ſon "Char/es the Hardy, 

who being killed at Nancy in 1477, the 17 

provinces ſell to his only daughter Mory of 
Burgundy, Who by mortiage with the em- 
peror Maximilian I. carried them into the 
houſe of Auflria ; The kings of France pre - 
tended a _ to Artois, Flanders, Cc. In 
the'reign of Pb;lip 11, of Spain, * William of 

' Noſſuu,. pine © h and ſeveral other 

 diſcontente# noblemen, gave beginning to 
thoſe difturbancey, which terminated in the 

. - lois of Holland, and thoſe other countries 

now called the United Provinces, occafioned 

by the drerd of the inquiſition, the inſup- 
portable rigour of the duke of As yo- 
vernment, and the” Spaniards incroaching 

' violently upon the liberties and privileges of 

the count 7. | 

NE'THERMOST: (A.) the loweſt or neareſt 
of ſeveral! things in compariſon. 

NE'TTINGS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe ſmall 
ropes, which are ſeized together with rope- 
yarn, in the form” of a net, with meſhes, 
and are generally uſed in the waſt only; in 
Merchanc-Ships, it is chiefly uſed, having a 
fail laid over it, to ſhadow the men, and 
for a cloſe fight, 

NE'TTING-SAILS (S.) thoſe fails that are 
laid over the nettings, 

NE'TTLE (V.) to make a perſon uneaſy, vex- 
ed; or di d, to ſet him in a ferment. 
NE'TTLE (S.) an herb or plant that has the 
property of ftinging, or raifing little puſtles 

in the ſkin, by only lightly touching it. 

NE'VER (Part.) at no time, either paſt or te 
come, 

' Never more," at no time again, hereafter, 
or t come. 

NEURO'GRAPHY (S.) the art or knowledge 
of deſcribing the nerves, ſetting forth their 
conſſruction, ſituation, uſe, d:ſorders, and 
cure. | 

NEURO/LOGY (S.) an exaQt ard accurate 
de'cription or treatiſe of the nerves in the 
human body, ſuch as thoſe wrote by Dr. 
Wrlliz, and Raymund Viewſſen 

NEURO'/TICKS (s.) medic;nes proper for, or 
againſt the diſeaſes of the nerves, 

NEU“ TER S.) a perſon that neither favours 


or eſpouſes ons fide or party more than the 
other, 


— 
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other, where there is contention, diſpute, 
or controverſy. ; 
To be NEU'TER (V.) to take the fide of nei- 


ther party, to be impartial, and to judge | 


fairly and equitably on both fides, whe: e 
two parties are at variance. f 
NEU “CT ERS (S.) in Grammar, are certain 
words, eſpecially in the Latin tongue, that 
are neither of the maſculine or feminine 
gender, but have ſomething , peculiar to 
them, having the nominative, accuſative, 
and vocative caſes alike in both numbers, 
and ending in à in the plural number of all 

declerfions. 

NEUTRAL (A.) that takes no advantage of 
the quarrels of two others, but remains 

unconcerned and unbiaſed, without giving 

_ affiſtance to either; with Cbymiſii, thoſe 
ſalts that partake both of an acid and alka 

| Tous nature, are called neutral fal's. 

NEUTRA'/LITY or NEU'TRALNESS (S.) 
the condition of a common freind to two 

_ contending parties, who fides with neither, 
but 1s ready to judge between boih, and 
compoſe their differences. 

NEW (A.) a thing juſt made, never uſed or 
worn, ſomething that has not happened be- 
fore, &. | 

NEW'AREK (S.) in Nottinghbampbire, is à very 
handſome, well built town, fituate on the 
Trent, over wluch it hath a good bridge; 1 

returns two members to parliament; its 
noble market-place, and fine (pire, make 
it noted, and its conſiderable trade makes it 
rich; it was firſt incorporated by ZEaward VI. 
but king Charles Il renewed that charter, 
and added many privileges to that; now it 
is governed by a mayor and 12 ade men, 
&c. it hath a great weekly market on Wed- 
neſday ; diſtant from London 95 cumputed, 
and 118 meatured miles. 

NEWBERRY or NEW'BURY (S.) in Bert. 
Hire, was formerly very famous fur the 
woollen- manufactory in twoad cloths, but 
that branch of trade is removed more welt 
ward, and inſtesd thereof, the making cf 
ſtuffs called druggets principally employs the 
inhabitants ; it is ſeated in a very fruitful 
plain, and watered by the Xenet ; the ſtree's, | 
which are many, are ſpacious, and particu 
larly the market place, where is a very 
handſome Guild Hall ; it is a corporation, 
governed by a mayor, high ſteward, recor- 
der, aldermen, and Cipital burgetſes ; its 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; cittant from 
Lendon 47 computed, and 57 meaſured miles. 

NEW. BORN (A.) juſt brought into the wo: 1d, 
to light, or life ; juſt thought, ſpoke, or 

- acted, &c.. 

NEWBOROUGH S.) in the iſle of Ang «ſes, 
over-againſt Caernarwon in Nortb-Wales, a 
ſmall town, governed by a mayor, &. its 

market is weekly on Tueſday ; d ſtant from 

. * 
N 190 n * 2:7 meaſu ed 
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NEW- CASTLE (S.) upon Tyr, in Northam- 
berland, over wrich u a ſtately ſtone bridge 
of ſeven large arches, that parts the counties 
of Durbam and Northumberland, and upon 
which is a fireet of houſe ke London- 
Bridge ; of late years both the trade (e(pe- 
cially in coals) and the people of this town 
ae vaſtly increaſed ; it is a borough, which 
is a town and county of itſelf, and is gc- 
verned by a mayor, 12 aldermen, a reca- 
der, &c, ſends two members to parliament, 
and has two large markets weekly on Tueſ- 
day and Saturday; it bas a fine Exchange 
for the merehants, &c. a ncble key for 
landing and ſhipping goods, and a ſumptuous 
houſe tor the mayor z it has ſeven churches, 
and many meeting- houſes ; it is a place of 
great ſtrength, being ſurrounded with a very 
ſtrong ſtone wall, in which are ſeven fine 

_ gates ; diſtant from Lond.n 212 computed, 
and 276 meaſured mules. 

NEW. CASTLE (s.) in Carmarthenſhire, 
South-Walna, an indifferent good town upon 
the Tizy, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
diy ; diſtant from Londos 160 cumputed, 
and 2c9 meaſured miles. 

NEW-CA/STLE or NEW-CA'STLE UN- 
DER LINE (S.) in S»ffordfoire, a boroughs 
town whoſe ſtreets are large, broad and pa- 
ved, but moſt part of the buildings ars lew 
and thatch'd ; it is governed by a mayor, two 
jultices, two bailiffs, 24 common-coundl- 
men, &c. with the privilege of holding pleas 
for actions under 40 4. ſends two members ta 
parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Monday for common traffick, and once a 
fortnight a great beaſt market on the ſame 
day the cloathing trade flouriſhes here, and 
the town is ſurrounded with coal- pits ; d. 
tant from Londa 116 computed, and 148 
meaſured miles. 

NEW'EL or NU'EL (S.) with the A ebitectt, 

is the vpright poſt that a pair of winding - 
ſtairs turn about, or that part of a ſtair=caſe 
the ſupports the fleps and ſcmetimes it is 
or.ly a cylinder cf wood or ſtone that bears 
on the ground, and is formed by the end of 
the ſieps of a winding pair at ſtairs, and 
ſometimes it fignifies thoſe pieces of wood, 
that are placed perpendicularly, receiving 
the tenons of the ſteps of the wooden ſtairs 
into the mortices, ard in which are alſo fit- 
ted the ſhafts and reſts of the ſtair-caſe and 
the flights of eich ſtory. 

NEW'ENT (S.) in Clucefler ſhire, a tolerable 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Friday 5 
diſtant from Londen 8g computed, and 104 

meaſured miles, 

NEW-FA/NGLED (A.) variable, changeable, 
one deſirous of new faſhions, and often 
changing opinion, | 

NEWLY (Part.) lately, a little while fince, &c. 

NEW. MARKET (S.) is both in Cambridpe- 
ſpire nnd Suffolk, a handſome. built town, 
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which® is in Cambridgeſoire, and the north 
fide im Suffolk ; it is principally noted for the 

_ Horſe-races that are run here annually ; it 

has a good market weekly on Tueſday ; dif- 
tant from London 54 computed, and 62 mea- 
ſured miles. 

. NE'WNESS (S.) ſometimes fignifies freſhneſs 
or goodneſs; as in fiſh ; ſometimes that a 
thing is but lately done; and ſometimes 
that it is an uncommon, or not univerſal 
thing, ſubject, or concern. 

NEW NHAM: (S.) in Gloucefter hire, an anci- 
ent town, confiſting of one ſtreet of old 
| houſes ; it is governed by a mayor; diſtant 
from London go computed, and 107 mea 

NEWPORT (S.) in the Iſle of Wight, Hamp. 
Hire, is a large, popul. us, borongh- town, 
ſeated on the river Cowes, which is naviga- 
© ble for barges and ſmall: veſſels up to the 
key ; it was incorporated by king James I. 
and is governed by a mayor, aldermen, re- 


members to parliament, and has two good 
markets weekly. on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day, ſtored with plenty of all ſorts of pro- 
viſions ; diſtant from Loaden 72 computed, 
and 85 meaſured miles} 

NEW'PORT (S.) in Pembrok-ſorre, South- 
Wales, a large, ill-built, poor town, mean- 
ly inhabited, ſeated on the river Novern, has 
a good harbour, and is pretty much fre- 
quented by pafſengers to and from [reland, 
which is its principal ſupport ; it is governed 
by a port-reeve and a bailiff ; it has a good 
market weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from 
Londen 156 computed, and 200 meaſured 


miles, 

NEW PORT (S.) in Monmourbphire, is a pret- 
ty good town on the river UA, over which 
is a good fone bridge; it has a good haven 
of its own name, Which occaftons many veſ 
fels to come here, whereby a confiderable 
bufineſs is carried on; it has a good market 
weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from Londen 
116 computed, and 151 meaſured miles. 

NEW'PORT (S.) in Sbrepſbire, a very good 
town, that has a well-ſtored market weekly 

on Saturday; diſtant from London 112 com 
puted, and 144 meaſured miles. 

. NEW'PORT (S.) in Cornwall ; though there 
are no ancient records to prove this place 
was ever incorporated, or ſo mach as tiled 
a borough, it being only a village adjoining 

to Launcefion, and has no diſtindt market, 
yet being part of the king's demeſnes, ir 
chellenged a right to return members to par- 
liament the 6th of Edward VI. and ſending 
their burgeſfes, they were admitted, and 
Hove exerciſed this privilege ever fince ; they 
yearly chooſe two perſons, called vianders, 
at the lord's court, who are the officers that 
order their elections, and retun their repte- 
ſentatives, who are choſe by all the inhabi- 
tants who pay ſcot and lot, or have-lurgages 


| NEX 

tenure; diſtant from Londn 175 computed, 
and 209 meaſured miles. 

VEWPORT . PA'GNEL or NEWPORT. 
_ PA'NNEL (S.) in Buckingbomphire, is a 
large, we!'l-burlt, populous rown, ſeated on 
the river Ouſe, over which it has two large 
: None bridges; its market is weekly on Sa- 
> turday ; the manufacture of bore-lace is 
vigorouſly carried on here, and in the neigh- 
. bouuring villages ; diſtant from London 44 
8 


corder, and common council ; ſends two | 


computed, and 54 meaſured miles. 
NEWS (S.) an information or intelligence a- 
© bout thoſe affairs that a perſ:n did not know 
' before. - 
NE'WTON or NE'WTOWN (S.) in Mort. 
' gemeryſhire,. Nerth Wale, ſeated on the - 
vera, over which it has a- good bridge; it 
has a tolerable market weekly on Saturday 3 
' diſtant from London 14 1 computed, and 137 
meaſureq miles, 
NE'WTON ABBOT (S.) a good town in De- 
. . whoſe market is weekly on Wed 
day; diſtant from Loxden 152 computed, 
and 187 meaſured miles. 
EW YEAR*S.GIFT (s.) prefents made 
upon the firſt day of the year, among the 
* Latirs called Streng; the original of this 
* cuſtom is attributed to the reign of Romulus 
- and -Tatius, king of the Sabina, who go- 
verned jointly in Reme in the oth year of 
the town ; here it is ſaid, that Tativs having 
been preſented, on the firſt of Jenner, 
g with ſome boughs out of the foreit of the 
goddeſs Strenia, in token of good luck, be- 
gan this cuſtom, and called the preſent Str 
; the Remam made this an holiday, and 
. conſecrated it to the honour of Fanur, offer- 
ing facrifices to him, ard the people went 
in throngs to Mount Tarpeiæ, where Janus 
| had an altar, cloathed with new cloaths, 
and choſe to begin their reſpective employs 
or works on this day 3 they wiſhed one an- 
other good luck, and were very careful not 
to ſpeak any thing ill natur d or quarrelſome; 
the common preſents among the mean er ſort 
were dates, figs, and honey, which were 
ulually covered with leaf. gold, and thoſe 
ho were under the proteQion of great men 
., Uſed to add a piece of money; in the reign 
; of "Auguſtus, the populace, gentry, and ſe- 
nators uſed to ſend him new- years-gifts, and 
if he was not in town, they carried them to 
the capitol 3 from the Ramens this cuſtom: 
went to the Greeks, and from the Heathens 
to the Chriſtians, who very early came into 
the practice of making preſents to the ma- 
| giſtrates ; ſome of the fathers wrote very: 
ſternuouſly againſt the practice, upon ac- 
- count of the immoralities commitied under 
that cover and preteQion ; but fince the go+ 
vernments of the ſeveral nations in Exrepe are 
| become Chriſtian, the cuſtom is till retained 
as a token of friendſhip, love, and reſpett 
NEXT (part.) that which is neareſt, or fol- 
lows in place, or order. 532 
: "© NEY"- 
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NEY'LAND ($.) io Suffe't, a large town in a 
b ttom, with a handſome bridge over the 
Steur z the woollen manufacture flouriſhed 

here very much formerly, but now the prin- 
cipal trade is bays, ſays, &c. its market u 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 47 
tomputed, and 54 meaſured miles. 

NIS (S.) . ſometimes means the point of a pen 
where the lit is to let the ink out; ſome- 
times the beak of a bird, and ſometimes a 

man or woman's mouth. | 

NTBBLE (V.) to bite a little at a time, to 
firive to get at things by degrees, Ac. 

NICE (A.) curious, delicate, fine, charming ; 
alſo difficult or hard to pleaſe, dainty, ten- 
der, (queamiſh. 

NICE'NE (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to Nice, a city formerly the metro. 
polis of Bytbinia in Afia Minor, eſpecially 
relating to the creed there compoſed, by the 
firſt general council, held there by Conflantine 
the Great in his palace, ann 32 5, againſt the 
Arians, in whith there were 318 biſhops 
from divers parts, who both ſettled the doc 
trine of the Trinity, and the time for ob- 
ſerving E after, b 

NI/CENESS (S.) curiouſneſs, exaQtneſs, dain- 

. tineſs, ſqueamiſhneſs, &c. a 

NVCETY (3) a curiofity, rarity, or exqui- 
fite piece of workmarſhip; alſo a criticiſm 
or ſcrupulouſneſs of mind, 

NICHE (S.) in Arcbitecture, is a hollow or 
cavity made in the wall of a temple, palace, 
or other building, to ſet ſtatues in, both for 
civil remembrance, and religious adgration, 
and alſo for curious ornaments ; and theſe 
niches are ſometimes round, ſometimes ſquare, 
c. it is ſuppoſed that Moloch, and the other 
Pagan deities in uſe among the idolatrous 
Few, Ic. were carried about in niches upon 
mens ſhoulders, or upon covered carriages ; 
it was cuſtomary in wars, &c. to carry the 
favourite gods under tents, &c. in imitation 
whereof, the papiſts, to this day, carry the 
hoſt under a ſplendid canopy through the 
fireets, and frequently. at the head of their 
troops and armies, to draw the eyes and de- 
votions of their deluded proſelytes. 

NI'CHILS (S.) in Law, are iſſues or febrs 
which the ſheriffs ſay are worth nothiog, 


* 


upon account of the inſolveney, death, or 


abſence of the debtor; it is alſo a word pret 
ty much uſed among the vulgar, to fignily 
_ things that yield, pay, or give noth ng. 
NICHOLAT'TANS (S.) a ſect who ate ſup 
poſed to have tiſen in the church during the 
time of the apoſtles, and are ſaid to lay the 
Foundation of the Gneficks ; they are alſo ſaid 
to ſpring from Nicholas, one of the ſeven firſt 
cons, though others excuſe him, and ſay, 
that upon his giving his wife, who was ex 
ceeding handſome, leave to marry any other 
pon ſhe ſhould like, in order to convince 
is companions he intended to live or keep 
a Yow or prokfiion M continence Which he 


—_ 
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had made, that certain perſons, from this 
raſh zeal, pretended to maintain the legallty 
of hving with women in common, and that 
meats offered to idols were as lawful to eat 
as any others, that libertinifm was a means 
to bliſs, &. this ſet is mentioned in the 
Revelations, / 

NICK (v.) to come and do any thing juſt at 
the proper point of time it was defired ; to 
hit a mark ſhot st, &c. alſo to cut notches 
or dents in a ſtick. 

NICK IT v.) to hit the mark, &c. in C2- 
ming, eſpecially at hazard, it is to throw the 
ſame chance, &c, that the main is, before 
the thrower is chanced at all, 

NICK-NA'ME (S.) an odd, fantaftick, ſpor- 
tive name given to a perſon by way of dr 
lery or derifign, * IG * 

NICK OF TIME (S.) the very exact mo- 
ment that any thing ſhould be done, or is 
in doing. ; 

NI'CKUM (S.) a ſharper, bite, or cheat of 
any fort, wh:ther gameſtcr, tradeſman, &c. 

NICKUM-POO/P or NICK-NINNY (S.) a 
ſtupid, filly, ignorant, ſoohſh fellow; x” A 
fond, ux rious, and laſcivious man. 

NICOTIA'NA (S.) what is commonly called 
tobacco and much ſmoaked in pipes, and 
chewed in the movth, eſpecially by com- 
mon- ſoldiers, watermen, ſeamen, &c. the 
Py ficians have given this plant an exceeding 
great character tor its medicinal virtues, in 
almoſt all manner of f.rms; it is chiefly 
brought from the V Indies, and is one of 
the 8 commodities of that part of the 
world. 

NICTA'RIA (S.) feaſts, ſacrifices, or ban- 
quets, the ancient generals uſed to offer at- 
ter their ob'aining a viRtory, 

NICTA'TION (S.) a twinkling, or winking 
with the eyes. 

NVDGET (S.] a corruption of ideot, a fool, 
a weak or filly perſcn. 

NIECE (8) the daughter of a brother or ſiſ- 
ter, a ſhe cc uſia. 

NIG (S.) the el ppings or parings of money. 

NI'GGARD (S.) a mean, ſordid, covetous 
perſon, one of no honour or generoſity, 

NI'GGARDLINE:S (S$.) covetouſnefs, grip- 
ingneis, over and above, or uawarrantable 
ſavingneſs, 

NI'GGARDLY or NUGGARDISH (A.) at- 
ter the manner, or he to a m-ggard, in- 
clining to covetouſneſs, &c. | 

NI'GGING (S.] cutting, clipping, or pacing 
the coin. 

NVGGLER (S.) a clipper of the coin; alſo 4 
worn-out whore maſter, or old fumbver, 
that loves to be familar and dallying with 
women. . 

NIGGLING (S.) endeavouring to converſe 
familiarly with women, though unable 10 do 
it effectually. | 

NIGH (Part.) near, cloſe to, or hard by a 
perſon or th ng, in time, plage, os relation. 
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NIFGHNESS (S.) the condition or ſi vation of 

© bring cloſe.or near to a perion or place, 
time or thing. 

NIGHT (s.) ſometimes means all that time 
the ſun is below the horizon, which in ſome 
parts of the world is for many months toge- 

© ther; whereas under the equator the sir be. 

in this ſenſe, is always equal to the day; but 
in other parts of the world, the igt are 
ſometimes ſhorter, and ſometimes longe, 
according to the fituation of the place; ſome 

times igt means a darkneſs of the under- 

Aanding, and ſometimes eternal puniſhment, 

»#fition, diſtre's, death, wickedneſs, &c. 

the Painters repreſent n1gbr cloathed in a blue 

mantle, flowered with golden ſtars, &c. 

NIGHTINGALE (S.) a fine finging-bird, 

_ eſpecially in the ſummer evenings ; alſo a 
nick-name for a woman finger, or any flat- 

© tering, ſmooth- tongued perſon, 

NIGHT. MAGISTRATE (S.) a conſtable or 
headborough that atrends in the watch- 
houſe, or goes the rounds with the watch 
men in the night time, to prevent or ſup. ' 
preſs riots, thefts, murders, or any other 
diſorders againſt the publick peace. " 

NICHT. MARE (S.) the ſame diſeaſe which 
the phyficians call Epbialtes or Incubur ;\ 

_ _ which ſee. L 

NUFGHT-MEN (S.) thoſe who open and 
cleanſe privies, commonly called tom-turd | 
men. 

NIGHT RAIL S.) an ornamental garment 
made of muſlin, or other fine linen, in the 
ſhape of a ſhort cloak without a cape, for a 
woman to wear in the hauſe. . 

NIGHT RAVEN (S.) a bird commonly call- 
ed a ſcreech ow! ; alſo a nick name for wo- 

men who influence their huſbands in the 
night-time, to do acts contrary to their in. 
clinations, and oftentimes againſt their moſt 
ſolemn engagemen!s, 

NYGHT-SHADE (S.) a plant of a very quick 
growth, and ſpreading nature. 

NIGHT. WALKER (S.) any perſon that goes 
about late at nieht, but particularly light or 
whoriſh women, who go about the ſtreets 

la the dark on purpoſe to pick up or delude 
men to comply with their vicious defires ; a 
thief, a rogue, or villain that robs houſes or 
* perſons in the night. time. 

NI HIL (S.) a term cf regation uſed by the 

* philoſophers, lawyers, &c. to expreſs either 

abſolutely nothing, or a negaticn of what 
was aſſerted or required, 

NILE (S.) a great river in Africh, which is 
branched in many parts, arms or ſtreams, 

which water many countries or kinedons ; 

- This river is called the Preſer ver of (be Upper 

Egypt, upon account of its overflowing, and 

the Fatber of tbe Lower Egypt, upon 0 
of the manure ſpread over it by the mud that 
it waſhes on or upon it ; to make it the more 
remarkable, it overflows commonly in the 
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ciency of rain in thoſe parts z as ſoon as the 
ſwelling is ſufficiently decreaſed, they ſuw 
the land. The Peogans imagined their gud 


and therefore when it happened to ſtop or 
come but little, or out of courſe, they uſed 
to ſacrifice one of their handſomeſt young 
women they could find, to him, as foliows ; 
Aſter having dreſſed her in very rich appa- 
rel, they threw her into the river, as a vic- 
tim, to implore this pretended deity to be 
prapitious. The Arabian hiſtorians ſay, this 
barbarous worſhip was ſuppreſſed by Omar 
the caliph, who threw a Jetter into the river, 
the contents. whereof were to intreat the 
true God to order the Nile to overflow, if it 
pleaſed him. 

NILO'METER (S.) a pillar erefted in the 

middle of the river Me, upon which are 
marked the degrees of the afcent of the wa- 
ter, of which there are ſeveral in various 
parts of the river; it has been obſerved, 
that when the Nile overflows only to 12 cu- 
bits of perpendicular height, a famine neceſ- 
farily follows in Egypr, and alſo if it exceeds 
18 cubits ; anciently, they kept the meaſure 
of its ſwelling in the temple of Serapir, like 
a ſacred relick, till the emperor Conflantine 
cauſed it to be tranſported into the church of 
Alexandria, upon which the Pagans report- 
ed, that there would be a famine the year 
following, and that Seropis would puniſh the 
affront by withdrawing the waters ; but that 
not coming to paſs, they were many of them 
convinced of their errors, and embraced 
Chriſtianity. 
NIM (V.) to fteal or ſnatch away a cloak, 
bat, wig, watch, or any thing eife ſuddenly 
by ſurprize, or privately. 

NI'MBIS (s.) the Ai term for a circle 
made round the heads of ſome emperors 
upon medals, reſembling the glories or cir- 
cles of light painted or made round the heads 
of ſaints, the Virgin Mary, Chriſt, &c. 

NIMBLE (A.) ſwift, quick, ready, agile, &c. 

NI/'MBLENESS (S.) quickneſs, readinefs, a- 
gility, ſwiftreſs, &c. 

NIM-GI MMER (S.) a cant name for a fur- 
geon, or one that cures the clap or pox. 
NINE (S.) the digit or fingle number fo call- 

ed, expreſſed by the chiraQter g or ix. 

NVNETEEN {S.) the compound number ſo 
called, expreſf. d in characters by 19 or xix. 

NINNY or NINNY HA'MMER (S.) a fil- 
ly, fooliſh, half- witted fellow, a contented 
cuckold z alſo a canting, whining beggar. 

NTOBE (S.) the daughter of Tanralur, and 
wife to Amphion king of Thebes, who being 
poffed up with pride, for her beauty and nu · 
merous iſſue, ſhe arrogantly prefcrred them 
to the children of Latona 3 at which ſhe be- 
ng Incens'd., cauſed them to be all killed, 
whereupon Nicbe, throuch exceffivene's of 
grief, became, or was turned into a ſtore. 


beat of ſummer, when other rivers are the 
loweſt, and iberedy ſupplies the natural defi. 
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$-ropis cauſed this wonderful overflowing, 
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end of the fingers 3 alſo to crop or break off 
flowers, &c. with the fingers ends. 

NIP (S.) a pinch or ſmart ſqueeze ; alſo 

. a cheat, 

NIP or NIB (S.) the extremity or en1 of a 
pen, where the ink comes out of, ard with 
which a perſon writes. 

NI/PPERKIN (S.) a {mall or half-piat pot; 
alſo ſo much wine or ſtrong ale, &c, 

NI'PPERS (S.) in a Sbip, are ſmall ropes, 
ſometimes with a little truck at the end and 
ſoma:times a wale knot, uſed to hold off the 
cable ſrom the mein capſtan, or the geer- 
capſtan, when the cable is either ſo ſlimy or 
ſo large, that they cannot ſtrain it, to hold 
it off with their hand only; alſo a common 
name to a ſmall iron inſtrument, ſomewh+t 
ſhaper like a pair of tongs or pincers, uied 
upon many occaſions to take hoid of a thing, 
and then to pull or ftrain it, &c. 

NIPPING (A. ſharp, pinching ; alſ> very 
ſevere or cold, . 

N{PPLE (S.) the teat of a woman's breaſt, 
or that part thit goes into the child's mouth, 
and thro* which it ſucks the milk cut of the 
breaſt, 

NT'SAN (S.) the name of the F-w;h month 
anſwering to our March, and which ſome- 
times takes ſrom February or April, accord 

ing to the courſe of the moon; upon the 
Iſraelites coming out of Egypt, it was ap- 
inted to be the firſt month of the year; 
the Church Account, it was the ſeventh 
mon'h of the civil year, and by M. ſes was 
calied Abid, but by Ezra, at the coming out 
of the Bebyloniſh captivity, Niſan, famous 
for the ſacrifice to be offered on the fiſt day, 
and the feaſt by us called E f.. 

NI'SEY or NFZ EV (s.) a fool, coxcomb, 
or filly ignorant fellow, 

NUSROCH or NE/SRCCH (S.) a god of the 
Hias, but who or what is not certainly 
known, 

NUSUS (S.) in Phyficts, is that natural incli 
nation, tendency, or endeavour that is found 
in one body towards another. 

NIT (S.) the egg or young of a louſe, bur, &c. 

NIT (V.) to ſcatter, or lay the eggs of lice, 
bugs, c. aiſo to ſparkle, or briſk up in lit- 
tle particles, whereby the ſpirituouſne's or 
lirelineſ> of wine, cyder, ale, &c. is or may 
be perceived. 

NYTRE S.) now commonly called falt-petre, 
a ſalt of a bitteriſh taſte, of Which the:e are 
three-ſorts ; the firſt is #x:iv'ium taken from 
the earth, the ſecond grows upon the ſtone- 
walls, and the third upon rocks ; it is im- 
pregnated with abundance of ſpirits out of the 

air, Which renders it volatile ; ſome of it is 
alſo found in cellars and other maiſt places, 
occaſioned by the conder ſuion of the air in 
thoſe places; ſometimes it is extracted ſrom 

the urine of animals fallinz upon the ground 
cr ſtones, 28 in tables ; The native mere of 


A txararie and N.pic is incining to a r 
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colour, hut that of Puzzzlo is yellowiſh ; 
the rranſparenter it is, the purer, and that 
which contains the leaſt common ſalt is the 
beſt, which is eaſily tried, by thrawing a 
utile upon burning coals, to ſee whether it 
conſumes wholly, or leaves any viſible pt 
behind it; of nitre, is made fal-pruneliz, 
aqua ſortis, gun-powder, &c, 

Sprrit of Mitre, is the ſtrongeſt aqua for. 
tis uſe4 for diffolving and ſepa: at-ng metals. 

NI'TROUS (A) any thing that is impiegna - 
ted with, or ſull of nitre. 

NO (Part.) a denial, figniſying ſometimes that 
a thing or matter is not as has been related, 
or ſuppoſed, and ſometimes a poſitive aſſer - 
tion that I will not do or conſent to a mat- 
fer or thing pr poſed, 

NOBULITATED (A.) made noble, or ad- 
vanced to the grandeur of a nobleman, 

NOBYLITY S.) the rark or flatien of the 
great men of any kingdom or nation, ho- 
noured with the titles of lords, earls, dukes, 
&c. Among the Romans, thoſe were called 
nobles, that had ſtatues of their anceſtors, 
which, to make them more livelily repreſent 
the originals, were painted on the face; they 
uſe to ſtznd in the courts in a worden ca- 
b-net ; as the Romans grew more pol.ſhed, 
from wood the ſtatues were made in braſs, 
marble, &c, none had the priviieze cf ſetting 
out theſe ſtatues of their tamily, but ſuch as 
were deſcended ſrom anceſtors thit had been 
mogiſtratus curules, i, e. ſuch as had appeared 
upon folemmities in a chariot with an ivory 
chair, which at firſt were only the ædiles 
curules, the praetors, cenſors, and conſuls : 
Upon holidays the preſſes were ſet open, and 
the ſtatues ornamented and expuled to view, 
and when any of the. family died, they were 
carried before the corpſe at the juneral j the 
figures were dreſſed according to the qua- 
lity of the perſons repreſented, and this was 
done to excite bravery and virtue in their 
deſcendants, The Arbenians divided their 
people into aht, farmers, and tradeſmen z 
both the Greeks and R:mans indulged the ne- 
hies with great privileges. and to diſtingu ſx 
them, the Gre:ks wore the figure of a graſſ 
hopper in their hair, and the omas a half- 
moon upon their ſhoes ; from theſe the cuſ- 
tom of privilege and cift.nRion is Ceſcended ; 
it lies in the power of the prince to make 
him noble by place, nome, or authority, 
who was deſcended but of poor parents, 
When applied to the diſpofrion of the mind, 
means ſuch an one that acts upon honoura- 
ble, juſt and equitable principles, that ſcorr 8 
a mean or a baſe aQion, &c, ard 1pon all 
occ ions ſhews a mir. d not to be (w-yed ty 
corruption, bribery, or any urcue influence 
whatever ; thus by ſome is calied moral z9- 
bilty, a 

NOBLE A.)] great, generous, werthy, er 
deſerving of praiſe, &c, alſo the rark or 
degree of quali y that gives nan.cs of ho- 
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NI'GHNESS (S.) the condition or fityation of 

bring cloſe or near to a perion or place, 
time or thing. 

NIGHT (s.) ſometimes means all that time 
the ſun is below the horizon, which in ſome 
parts of the world is for many months toge- 

ther; whereas under the equator the aig be. 

in this ſenſe, is always equal to the day; but 
in other parts of the world, the „ig bt are 
ſometimes ſhorter, and ſometimes longe, 
according to the fituation of the place; ſome 
times night means a darkneſs of the under- 
flanding, and ſometimes eternal puniſhment, 
offlict.on, diſtre's, death, wickedneſs, &c. 
the Painters repreſent nigh! cloathed in a blue 
mantle, flowered with golden ſtars, &c. 

NIUGHTINGALE (S.) a fine finging-bird, 

_ eſpecially in the ſummer evenings ; alſo a 
nick-name for a woman finger, or any flat- 

© tering, ſmooth-tongued perſon. 

NIGHT. MAGISTRATE S.) a conſtable or 
headborough that atrends in 'the watch- 
houſe, or goes the rounds with the watch 
men in the night time, to prevent or ſup- © 
preſs riots, thefts, murders, or any other 
diſorders againſt the publick peace. ; 

NVGHT- MARE (S.) the ſame diſeaſe which 

the phyficians call Epbialtes or Incubus 3 

. | which ſee. 

NIGHT. MEN (S.) thoſe who open and 
cleanſe privies, commonly called tom-turd | 


men. 

NIGHT RAIL S.) an ornamental garment 
made of muſlin, or other fine linen, in the 
ſhape of a ſhort cloak without a cape, for a 
woman to wear in the havſe. . 

. NVGHT- RAVEN (S.) a bird commonly call- 
ed a ſcreech owl; alſo a nick name for wo- 

men who influence their huſbands in the 
vight-time, to do acts contrary to their in- 
clinations, and oftentimes againſt their moſt 
ſolemn engagements, 

NYGHT-SHADE (S.) a plant of a very quick 

growth, and ſpreading nature. 

NIGHT. WALKER (S.) any perſon that goes 
about late at n:yhr, but particularly light or 
whoriſh women, who go about the ſtreets 

Ia the dark on purpoſe to pick up or delude 
men to comply with their vicious defires ; a 
thief, a rogue, or villain that robs houſes or 
' perſons in the night. time. 

NIHIL (S.) a term cf regation uſed by the 

* philoſophers, lawyers, & c. to expreſs either 

- abſolutely nothing, or a negaticn of what 
was aſſerted or required, 

NILE (S.) a great river in Africh, which is 

branched in many parts, arms or ſtreams, 
which water many countries or kinedons ; 

- this river is called the Preſerwer of ihe Upper 

'- Egypt, upon account of its overflowing, and 

the Father of tbe Lower Egypt, upon account 
of the manure ſpread over it by the mud that 
it wathes on or upon it; to make it the more 

- remarkable, it overflows commonly in tht 


NIP 


ſwelling is ſufficiently decreaſed, they ſuw 
the land. The Pagans imagined their ged 
S$:ropis cauſed this wonderful overflowing, 
and therefore when it happened to ſtop or 
come but little, or out of courſe, they uſed 
to ſacrifice one of their handfomeſt young 
women they could find, to him, a8 foliows ; 
Aſter having dreſſed her in very rich appa- 
rel, they threw her into the river, as a vic- 
tim, to implore this pretended deity to be 


barbarous worſhip was ſupprefſed by Omar 
the caliph, who threw a Jetter into the river, 
the contents whereof were to intreat the 
true God to order the Nile to overflow, if it 
pleaſed him. 4 
NILO'METER (S.) a pillar erected in the 
middle of the river Mie, upon which are 
marked the degrees of the aſcent of the wa- 
ter, of which there are ſeveral in various 
parts of the river; it has been obſerved, 
that when the Nile overflows only to 12 cu- 
bits of perpendicular height, a famine neceſ- 
farily follows in Egypr, and alſo if it exceeds 
18 cubits ; anciently, they kept the meaſure 
of its ſwelling in the temple of Scrapis, like 
a ſacred relick, till the emperor Conflantine 
cauſed it to be tranſported into the church of 
Alexandria, upon which the Pagans report- 
ed, that there would be a fa the year 
following, and that Seropis would puniſh the 
affront by withdrawing the waters ; but that 
not coming to paſs, they were many of them 
convinced of their errors, and embraced 
Chriftianity. 
NIM (V.) to fteal or ſnatch away a cloak, 


by ſurprize, or privately, 

NI'MBIS (S.) the Aniiquarirr term for a circle 
made round the heads of ſome emperors 
upon medals, reſembling the glories or cir- 
cles of light painted or made round the heads 
of ſaints, the Virgin Mary, Chriſt, &c. 

NIMBLE (A.) ſwift, quick! ready, agile, &c. 

NI'MBLENESS (S.) quicknefs, readinefs, - 
gility, ſwiftreſs, &c. 

NIM-GI MMER (S.) a cant name for a fur- 
geon, or one that cures the clap or pox. 
NINE (S.) the digit or fingle number fo call- 

ed, expreſſed by the chirafter g or ix. 

NVNETEEN (S.) the compound number ſo 
called, expreff.d in characters by 10 or xix. 

NINNY or NINNY HA*'MMER (S.) a fil- 
ly, foolifh, half. witted fellow, a contented 
cuckold z alſo a canting, whining beggar. 

NTOBE (S.) the daughter of Tanralur, and 
wife to Amphion king of Thebes, who being 
poffed up with pride, for her beauty and nu · 
merous iſſue, ſhe arrogantly prefcrred them 
to the children of Lata; at which ſhe be- 

ng Incens'd, cauſed them to be all killed, 
whereupon Ni«be, throuch exceffivene's of 


beat of ſummer, when other rivers are the 
loweſt, and thereby ſupplies (he natural defi. 
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grief, became, or was turned into a ſtore. 
NIP (V.) to pinch, or lay hold of with the 
- - at % 4 | | ec: 


ciency of rain in thoſe parts z as ſoon as the 


prapitious. The Arabian hiftorians ſay, this 


| hat, wig, watch, or any thing eife ſuddenly | 


NIT 


end of the fingers; alſo to crop or break off 
flowers, &c. with the fingers ends. 

NIP (S.) a pinch or ſmart ſqueeze ; alſo 

. a cheat, 

NIP or NIB (S.) the extremity or end of a 
pen, where the ink comes out of, ard with 
which a perſon writes. 

NI/PPERKIN (S.) a {mall or half-piat pot; 
alſo ſo much wine or ſtrong ale, &c. 

NI'PPERS (S.) in a Sbrp, are ſmall ropes. 
ſometimes with a little truck at the end and 
ſom times a wale knot, uſed to hold off the 
cable ſrom the main- capſtan, or the geer- 
capſtan, when the cable is either ſo ſlimy or 
ſo large, that they cannot ſtrain it, to hold 
ic off with their h.nds only; alſo a common 
name to a ſmall iron inſtrument, ſomewh+t 
ſhaper like a pair of tongs or pincers, uſed 
upon many occaſions to take hoid of a thing, 
and then to pull or ftrain it, &c. 

NIPPING (A. ſharp, pinching ; alf) very 
ſevere or cold, 

NI'>PLE (S.) the teat of a woman's breaſt, 
or that part that goes into the child's mouth, 
and thro* which it ſucks the milk cut ot the 
breaft, 

NI'SAN (S.) the name of the F-wifb month 
anſwering to our March, and which ſome- 
times takes (rom February or April, accord 

ing to the courſe of the moon; upon the 
Iſraclites coming out of Egypt, it was ap- 
inted to be the firſt month of the year; 
the Church Account, it was the ſeventh 
mon'h of the civil year, and by M- ſes was 
called Abid, but by Ezra, at the coming out 
of the Babylonifþ captivity, Niſan, famous 
for the ſacrifice to be offered on the fiſt day, 
and the feaſt by us called E fe. ; 

NI'SEY or NFZEY (S.) a fool, coxcomb, 
or filly ignorant fellow. 

NUSROCH or NE'SRGCCH (S.) a god of the 
Aſſyr1am, but who or what is not certainly 

nov. 

NI'SUS (S.) in Pbyfichs, is that natural incli 
nation, tendency, or endeavour that is found 
in one body towards another, 

NIT (S.) the egg or young of a louſe, bur, &c. 

Mr (V.) to ſcatter, or lay the eggs of lice, 
bugs, c. alſo to ſparkle, or briſk up in lit- 
tle particles, whereby the ſpirituouſne's or 
lirelineſ> of wine, cyder, ale, &c. is or may 
be perceived. ; 

NYTRE S.) now commonly called falt-petre, 
a ſalt of a bitteriſh taſte, of wh#h the: e are 
three-ſorts ; the firſt is #xiv'ium taken from 
the earth, the ſecond grows upon the ſtone- 
walls, and the third upon rocks ; it is im- 
pregnated with abundance of ſpirits out of the 

air, Which renders it volatile ; ſome of it is 
alſo found in cellars and other maiſt places, 
occaſioned by the conder ſuion of the air in 
thoſe places; ſometimes it is extracted ſrom 
the urine of animals fallinz upon the ground 
cr ſtones, 28 in ſtables : The native ire of 


Andris and N. ple is inc ining to a roſs, 
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colour, hut that of Puzzzl is yellowiſh ; 
the tranſparenter it is, the purer, and that 
winch contains the leaſt common ſalt is the 
beſt, which is eafily tried, by thrawing a 
ut / le upon burniog coals, to ſee whether it 
conſumes wholly, or leaves any viſible pat 
behind it; of nitre, is made ſal-prunellz, 
aqua fortis, gun-powder, &c, 

Sprrit of Mitre, is the ſtrongeſt aqua for. 
tis uſed for diffolving and ſepa: at-ng metals. 

NI/TROUS A) any thing that is impiegna - 
ted with, or full of nitre. 

NO (Part.) a denial, figniſying ſometimes that 
a thing or matter is not as has been related, 
or ſuppoſed, and ſometimes a poſitive aſſer - 
tion that I will not do or conſent to a mat- 
fer or thing pr.poſed, 

NOBULITATED (A.) made noble, or ad- 
vane to the grandeur of a nobleman, 

NOBYLITY S.) the rark or flatien of the 
great men of any kingdom or nation, ho- 
noured with the titles of lords, earls, dukes, 
&c. Among the Romani, thoſe were called 
nobles, that had ſtatues of their anceſtors, 
which, to make them more livelily repreſent 
the originals, were painted on the face ; they 
uſe to ſtand in the courts in a worden ca- 
b-net ; as the Romans grew more pol.ſhed, 
from wood the ſtatues were made in braſs, 
marble, &c, none had the priviieze cf ſetting 
out theſe ſtatues of their tamily, but ſuch as 
wel e deſcended from anceſtors that had been 
mogiflratus curulrs, i. e. fuch as had appeared 
upon folemnities in a chariot with an ivory 
chair, which at firſt were only the ædiles 
curules, the prætors, cenſors, and confuls : 
Upon holidays the preſſes were ſet open, and 
the ſtatues ornamented and expouled to view, 
and when any of the. family died, they were 
carried before the corpſe at the ſuneral; the 
figures were dreſſed according to the qua- 
lity of the pet ſons repreſented, and this was 
done to excite bravery and virtue in their 
deſcendants, The Athenians divided their 
peopte into nob1/1ty, farmers, and tradeſmen ; 
both the Greeks and R:mans indulged the ne- 

les with great privileges. and to diſtingu ſu 
them, the Gre: wore the figure of a graft. 
hopper in their hair, and the Pomans a half- 
moon upon their ſhoes ; ſtom theſe the cuſ- 
tom of privilege and eiſt nction is Ceſcended ; 
it lies in the power of the prince to make 
him noble by place, name, or authorivy, 
who was deſcended but of poor parents, 
When apphed to the diſpofrion of the mind, 
means ſuch an one that acts upon honoura- 
ble, juſt and equitable principles, that ſcorr s 
a mean or a baſe aQion, &c, ard upon all 
occ ons ſhews a mii d not to be (w-yed ty 
corruption, bribery, or any undue influence 
whatever; this by ſome is called moral 80 
bility, 0 

NOBLE (A.) great, generous, werthy, er 
deſerving of praiſe, &c, alſo the rark or 
degree of quali y that gives nan.cs of ho- 
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nour or diſtinction to peiſons, as a lord, 
duke, c. 
 _ Noble Parts, in Anatomy, are the vital or 
principal internal pts ot the body, ſuch as 
the heart, brain, and l. ver. | 
NO'BLE (S.) a piece of old Engii coin, ſup- 
poſed worth 6. 8 d. of the now current 
money; alio a peer or nobleman. 
NO'BLEMAN (S.) a perſon that bears the 
title or character of duke, marquis, earl, 
viſcount, or baron, 
NO/BLENESS S.) grar deur, or greatneſs of 
titles, actions, geicent, or behaviour ; allo 
a majcſticalneſs of expreſſion, &c. 
NO/CENT (A.) guilty of ſome crime or miſ- 
deme nur, hurtiul. miſchievous, &c. 
NOCTAMBULA'TION S.] a cdiforder that 
oucefions pericns to w.lk or go about in 
their ſleep, during w hich time, they will open 
doors, winde ws, &c, go upon the ridges of 
houſes and dangerous precipices, commonly 
without any hurt or inconvenience, unleis 
interrupted by ſome ur p.flable place, or the 
over officiouſneſs of ſume per on; and this 
- bs frequently"done without putting on any 
—_ cloaths than ſuch as they he in bed 
th, . | 
NUCTILU'CA (S.) ary body or thing that 
Thines in the night, or dark, as all natur-! 
phoſphorus's, &c. will ; alſo the artificial 
ones being certain chymical preparaticns, 
that exlubit light naturally cf themſelves, 
without being expoſed to the light or air ; 
there are great variety of theſe preparations, 
which bre accordicgly va, icuſiy denominat- 
ed, as the ſold, the hquid, the aerial, &c. 
NOCTU'RNAL or NCCTURLA'BE S.) a 
mathematical inſtrument to find the motion 
of the north ſtar about the pole. 
NOC1 URNAL ACH {S,) in Afronmy, is 
that ſpace in the heavens, 'which the tur, 


moon, or ſtrs tun thro? trom their letting | 


to their nifiog, 

NO'CTURNS or NOCTU/RNALS (S) the 
 Remen Cathol ck» beſiow ths name upon 
that part of the church; office or prayers, 
which they call alſo mattins, which are 
commonly drvided i to three parts, portions, 
ot turn, becauſe they uied to be ſung or 
performed only in the nghe, which is fl 
obſerved in {ove catned als, where they 
fing their mattine at midnight, in imitation 
of the primutive Chrifliant, who ſor tear o. 
perſecution, u ed to meet only in the Highs, 


h ch gave their advetrſaties an opportuni y 


to load and accuſe them with hemcus crime 


NOD (V.) to ſignify, take notice, or intimate 


ſc mething by the motion of the head; all. 
to take a nap, or tall aflecp, ' 

NOD (S.) a fign, motion, or token made with 
the head. 28 

MUDDY (S.) a filly, foolfh idle, trifiing, ig - 
104 ant fellow ; there is 2 o a play or gm 
on the cards called I= nogdy, in which 


* 
* . 
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NODE (S.) a knot, nocſe, or difficulty, from 
which it is hard to extricate one's ſelf ; in 
Dialing, the ſtyle or cock, a hole in the 
ce. ling cf the room, or pane of glaſs in a 
window to make a dial on the floor, wall, 
ceiling, &c. with the Surgeons, it is a protu- 
berance cccafioned by a humour in the ten- 
dinous parts, proceeding from a fall, blow, 
or © herwile, which reſiſts, if flir:ed, if 
prefſed upon its fide, is not diverted, nor 
can be turned abde. | 

NODES S.] in Afironony, are the points of 
inter ſection, or the orbit of the ſun, where 
the trat or courſe of the ſun, commonly 
called the echptick, and the orbits ot the 
other planets that have latitude, croſs or cut 
one another, ſo that a point where a planet 
paſſes over the ecl-piigk out of ſouthern 
into northern latituce, is called its north 
node; and wheie it deſcends from north to 
ſouth, its ſ.uth node, which change their 
places in the zudiack like the pl. nets, but, 
contrary to the fucceſhon of the figns ; yet 
thoſe of the three ſuperior planets move in- 
ſenhibly, thoſe of the three inferjor ones 
quicker, but thoſe of the moon are what. 
are ch.efly taken notice of, commonly call». 

ed the Dragon's Herod and Tail. N 


NODO'SE or NO/DOUS (A.) full of knots, 


rous lumps. * * 
NO'DUS or NO'/DULUS (S.) a bay of ſuita- 
| ble ingredients, proper to ſome particular 
d. ſeaſe, put into beer or wine, the tinctuse 
whereof the patient is to drink as a reme- 
dy or diet drink, . | 
NO'GGIN (S.) a ſmall pail or piggin; alſo 
| any ſmall meaſure for ale, &c. i 
NOISE (S.) any great ſhout, ſound, ſquabble, 
c'y, wrangling, ſtrife, or quarrel. | 
NOI-INESS S.) of a diſpoſitlon inclinable 
to quarrel, jangle, ſpeak loud, or be very 
troubleſome} * 
29 (A.) Rinking, loathſome, naſty, 
offer five, A ' 
NO! SOM ENESS (S.) loathſomeneſs,offenſive- 
neſs, flink.ngne(s, naſtineſs, &c. * 
NOK ES (S.) a ninny or fool, a wiſe-acre or 
fly fellow. 0 
NOL ME TANGERE (s.) in Medicine, is a 
fort of canker in the face, eſpecially above 
the chin ; there ariſes a tumour or ulcer 2- 
| bout. the mcuth and noſe, like an ulcerated 
canker, which grows ſlowly at the begin- 
ping like a little pimple ; it remains a Whole 
| year, and ſo is leſs troubleſome and danger- 
ous than a canker, which gnaws and eats 
more in one day, than this diſtemper does 
in a month, which is the eſſential difference 


| between them; there is alfo a plant called by 


this name, from & fingular property of dart- 

| ing out its ſeed when ripe, upon the firlt 
approach of the hand to touch its pods, 

NO/MAPES (S.) a common name given to 


the knave of clubs is the commaneint card.] ſeveral nations or people tormealy, who - 


\ 


intricacies, difficulties, ſwellings, or humo- _ 


| NOM 
to make it their buſineſs to feed, breed, and 
improve catile, as the Tartars and Arabian. 
now do, 
NO'MANCY (S.) a pretended divination or 
. fortune-telling, by the diſpoſition of letters 
thit form a perſon's name. { 
NO'MARCHY S.)] the ancient divifion or: 
partition of Egyet into particular d.ſtricts, 
and the officer that had the care and govern- 
ment of one of theſe divifions was called a 
nomarch, | | 
NO MAS or NO/'MA (S.) the - phyficians 
name for a putrid uicer, that feeds upon the 
glandulous parts of the mouth, attended 
ſometimes with a corrofion or corruption 
of the bones. » 
NO'/MBLES (S.) the entrails of a ſtag or deer. 
NO'MBRIL POINT (8) in Heraldry, is the 
next below the ſeſ point, or the center of 
the eſcutcheon 3 ſuppofing it to be divid 
into two equal parts below the fe's, the firſt 
2 is the gemöril, and the lower the 
5. 
NOME (S.) in Algebra, is any quantity what- 
ever with a fign affixed, e ther known, cr 
- ſuppoſed, or by which it is, or may becon * 
nected to another; and when connected, the 
whole is called a b nomial, a trinomial, c. 
NOMENCLA'TOR (S.) among th: ol/ Re- 
mans, was a ſlave that ſtood ready to prompt 
the candidates for offices, places, &c, with 
the names of the citizers or electors, that. 
they might ſalure and ſolicit them by name; 
which was eſteemed a great mark of reſpet 
or eſteem, 
NOVENCLA'TURE (s.) is a collection of 
the moſt uſeful and neceſſ.ry words of 3 


language, digeſted under proper herds, and} 


is the title of 2 ſchool-book, which the be- 
ginners in the Latin tongue commonly learn. 

NO'MINAL (A.)] ſumething that is not rea!, 
only imaginary or named; alſo ſomething 
belonging or relating to a name, 

NO'MINALS (S.) a ſe of diſputants, that 
affirmed unive:ſals were only names, and 
not things; and that to become learned, it 
is not ſufficient to have juſt and clear ideas 
of things, but it is likewiſe required to know! 
the preper names of the genus andf -ecies 
of things, and to expreſs them clearly and 
preciſely, 

NO'MINATE (V.) to name, . propoſe, offer 
or appoint 2 perſon to giicharge an office or 
perform 2 bofſineſs. 

NOMINA“TION (S.) a naming, propoſing, 

offering, or appointing ; in Lowv, it is the 
power of preſenting or appointing a clerk 
to 2 patron of a ben fice, for him to preſent 
him to the ordinary. ; 

NO'MINATIVE CASE (S) in Crammer, 
and in thoſe languages that vary the termi- 

nations of their nouns, is that caſe that 

- Hames or propoſes the ſubjeR that the verb 
fignifies the action of, and fo neceſſatihy is 
antecedent in ſenſe and conſttuction ; this 


NON 
(pring or fountain from whence the others 
ow. 
NOMO"GRAPHER (S.) a writer or colleQor 
of the law, whether civil or common, 
NOMPARE'IL or NONPARE'IL (S.) is any 
thing that either cannot be matched at al}, 
or at leaſt it is very hard ord fficult ſo to do, 
upon which account, the Printers call a very 
{mall ſzed letter, which for notes and other 
nice purpoſes they ute, by this name; and 
the Confefioners hive a pleaſant conſection 
or ſugar-plumb under:this name ; the Gar- 
deners have alſo a (ruit under this name. 
NON ABFVLITY (S.) in Law, is an ex 
t on taken againſt theplaintiff or deſendant, 
upon ſome cauſes, why he cannot commence 
aſuit in law, as premunire, outlawry, ex- 
communication, an alien, &. 
NO/NAGE (S.) all the time of a perſon's life, 
that is under the time the law has appointed 
for his becoming of age z as in ſome caſes, 


Caſes, all under 21 years. 

NONAGE'SIMAL DEGREE (S.) an Afre- 
nomical Term for the ninetieth or higheſt 
point or degree in the ecliptick, 

NO'NAGON S.) a geometrical figure, coa- 
fiſting of nice fGdes and angles. 

NON- APPEA'RANCE (S,) in Law, a de- 
fault. ĩa not appearing in a court of judica- 
ture when duly ſummoned, &c, by which 
a perſon may come under ſevere penalties 
for contempt, &c. 

a (Part.) purpoſely, defignedly, wil- 
tully, &c. 

NON CLAIUM (S.) ia Low, is the omittiog 


or neglecting to make a perſon's claim, or 


challenge hs right within a time prope: ly 
livired, which will either bar his right, or 
hinder his entry by deſcent, 

NON COMPQ3 ME'NTIS (S.) one that is 
not ſound in mind or memory, of which 
the law makes four ſorts, firſt, the ideot, 
who from his nativity is perpetually infirm, 
or not capable of reaſoning or diftinguiſh+ 
ing rizhtly.; (ſecondly, he that by ficknefs, 
grief, or other accident, wholly -loſeth his 
memory and underftanding ; thirdly, a lu- 
nati-k, or one that has ſometimes, ard 
ſometimes has not his underſtanding ; and, 
Iaftly, he that by his own vicious act, for 2 
time deprivethhimſelſ of his memorv and un- 
derſtanding, as a drunkard, &c. which laſt 
gives no privilege to him or his heirs, 

NON-CONFO'RMIST S.)] one that does not 
conſent to, or comply with. his company ; 
but particularly on: that does not comply 
with the preſent eſtabliſhed church of Eag- 
land, in her diſcipline and ceremonies ; but this 
term is ſeldom or never applied to the Ro- 
man Catho'ichs, but to Proveft mt Diſſenters on- 
ly, who agree in the -eneral articles of faith, 

NON. CONFO'RMITY (8) the ad of not 
complying with the eſtabl.ſhed church, &c. 


is properly no caſe it.elf, bat rather the 


NO'NCUPATIVE (A.) foraething that is 
Nn4 only 


it is all under 14 years of age, and in other . 
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. then in words or names; ſo a will that a 


| N O O 
only nominal, or that has no other exiſtence 


perſon declares by word of mouth upon his 
dea h- bed, without cauſing it to be reduced 
to writing, is by the lawyers called a noncu- 
 pa'rve will; ſome have applied this word 

- to articles of faith, declaring that Jeſus Chriſt 

d man, was God only roncupatively, or not 
re«.'ly, but in name only, 

NONE (S.) one of the ſeven canonical hours 
in the church of Rome, which is about three 
in the"afternoon ; in the Primitive Church, 

_ ths was the time for breaking their faſts 
upon ſaſt-days, though ſome ſtretched it * 
night. | 

NONE (Part) no one thing or perſon, not 


any. 

NON.E'NTITY (S.) an exiſtence only in 

imagination, a talking about what has no 
real being. 

KNONES (S.) in the Roman Calerdar, are the 
ith day of the months January, February, 

Ai, Pune, Auguſt, September, November, 
nnd December 53 and the ſeventh of March, 
May, Fuly, and Oftober ; theſe laſt four 
months having fix days before the nones, and 
the others only four. 

KO NE. SUCH (S.) that which has no equal, 
&c, or it is the Eg for nompareil ; and 
is applied variouſly, ſometimes to a ſhip of 
war, ſometimes by the Florifs to a curious 

© flower, &c. | 

NON-NA'TURALS (S.) in Phyfick, are thoſe 
things both near or remote, that are ſup 
poſed to be the cauſe of diſeaſes,” as bad air, 
meat, drink, too much labour, or too little 
ſleep, c. 

NO'NPLUS (S.) 2 full ſtop, or difficulty that 
a perſon cannot get over, anſwer, or over 
come, 

KO'NPLUS (V.) to ſtagger or ſet a perſon, 
by prop-fing too great a difficulty to be an- 
ſwered or overcome. 

NON. RE'SIDENCE (S.) is the illegal abſence 
of a beneficed clergyman from his ſpiritual 
care or charge. 

NON-RE'SIDENT (S.) one who does not 


dwell, live, or reſide at the place where his} 


bufineſs calls him; but eſpecially applied to 
a beneficed clergyman, who has the profits 
of a living in the country, and lives in Lon- 
92580 r 85 dropping 
NON. 5 .) a renouncing, ing, 
letting a ſuit fall by the plaintiff, "1 
KO/N SUIT (V.) to compel, cauſe, or force 


a perſon to let a ſuit-ſall, drop, or diſconti- | 


nue. 

NOOK (S.) a corner, niche, or hiding · place; 
in meaſuring land, it is the ſouth part of a 
yard land, 

XOON (8) the middle time of the day, or 
when the fun comes to the ſouth or meri- 
dian of any place, which we diſtinguiſh by 
the hour of twelve. 


NOONING (S. avy exerciſe or refreſhment 


| 


NOR 
done or tiken at noon, or the middle time 
of the day, 

NOOSE (S.) is ſometimes taken for a gin, 
ſnare, or trap laid for a perſon ; and ſome- 
times only & fliding-knot made in a rope or 
cord. : 

NOOSE (V.) to entangle, embarraſs, trouble, 
vex, or bring a perſon into difficulties z in 
the Cart. Language, it means both to marry 
and to hang. 

a of S.) the bird commonly called a bull- 

"ch. 

NOPE (S.) a blow or ſtroke upon the head or 

are. 

NORFOLK (S.) is a maritime county, and 
an iſland of an elliptical form, bounded on 
the north and eſt by the German ocean, on 
the ſouth by the rivers Waveny and the 
Lr Ouſe, which parts it from Sul, on 
the welt by the Greater Ouſe, which parts it 
from part of Cambridgeſhire, and by the 
Neve, which parts it from part of Lincoln. 
ſpire 3 it is a large and populous county, 
extending from Tarmouth to Wiſbich, win. 
eaſt and weſt, 5o miles, and from north to 
ſouth, viz. from Thetford to Wells, about 303 
and is 140 in circumference ; it conta'ns 31 
hundreds, 32 market towns, 711 villages, 
660 pariſhes, and about 47,200 houſes, in 
which are computed 284,000 inhabitants; 
it ſends 12 members to parliament : The 
air is of various temperature, according as 
the ſoil differs in the ſeveral parts of the 
county; in thoſe parts that are marſhy, 
b”ggy, and watry, it is aguiſh and unwhol- 
ſome z but where it is ſandy or clayey, it is 
pleaſant and healthy, filled with fruitful paſ- 
tures and arable fields, fine ſeats and gar- 
dens ; the fea coaſt and rivers are well 
ſtocked with excellent fiſh of ſeveral forts ; 
it hath many good harbours for ſhips, which 
occafion much trade; the chief are Lyss, 
Yarmouth, Wells, and Blaleney; the inland 
parts abound with pleaſant ſprings, and na- 
vigable rivers, eſpecially the Oxſe, 

NORMAL (S.) ſomething belonging to 2 

ſquare or perpendicular, 

Normal Line, is one that ſtands at right- 
angles upon another, or is perpendicular to 
ſome other point or line, 

NO'RMANS (S.) men of the north, a com- 
mon name anciently, for all that inhabited 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, 

NORREY” or NORROY” (S.) a complimen- 
tal name given to one of the principal he- 
ralds of Eng/and, whoſe office is executed 
on the north fide cf the river Trent, and 
means the nortaern king. 

NORTH S.] one of the ſour quarters of the 
world, which is known or diſtinguiſhed in 
open plains, or on the ſes by the pole ſtar. 

NORTH- ALLER TON S.) in the North- 
Riding of Yorkfprre, ſeated near the Swale 3 
it is a large borough. town, that returns two 
memders to parliament, and hath — 
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NOR 
market weekly on Wedneſday for horſes, 
corn, cattle, &c, diſtant ſrom London 176 
computed, and 229 meaſured miles. 
NORTHA'MPTON (8. was formerly the 
chief town in Nirtbampronfhire, to which it 
ve name; but king Henry VIII. erecting 
— into a hiſhop's ſee, and making 
it a city, gives that the preference; it 18 
pleaſantly ſeated on the Nyne, over which 
are two handiome bridges; it is walled in, 
and on an eminence on the weſtern fide is 
the remains of a large caſtle, now gone to 
ruin ; in the year 1675 it was almoſt totally 
deſtroyed by fire; but was ſoon after rebuilt 
much handſomer than before, being one of 
the beſt built rowns in this part of England, 
confiſting chiefly of four large and ſpacious 
fireets, which all meet at All. Saint church, 
which is near the middle of the town; it 
has 4 churches, 2 hoſpitals, and a charity- 
ſchool ; the great church, the town hall, or 
ſeſſions- houſe, the goal, and all the publick 
buildings fir exceed any other conntry- 
town ; it is a corporation, governed by a 
mayor, recorder, 2 bail ffs, 4 aldermen; 48 
common council men, a town clerk, &c. it 
ſends two membe's to parliament ; it has 
three markets weekly on Wedneſday, Fri. 
day, and Saturday ; diſtant from Londen 54 
comyuted, and 67 meaſu ed miles. 
NORTHA'PMTONSHIRE (S.) an inland 
county, fituate almoſt in the middle of 
Fagland, of a very healthy air, and fat and 
rich ſoil, both for tillage and paſturage, 
yielding ſtore of grain, and feeding large 
numbers of ſheep, horſes, ard cattle ; it has 
been obſerved, there is leſs waſte ground in 
this, than in any other county in Egli,; 
the county is populous 3 it is well watered 
with rivers and freſh fireams ; and though 
but a ſmall county, yet it is divided into +0 
hundreds, which contain 11 market-towns, 
and 326 pariſhes z is about 120 miles in 
circumference, has about 24,800 houſcs, 
many of which are n»blemens and gentle. 
mens ſeats, and 149,000 inhabitants; it 
ſends nine members to parliament, 
NO'RTHERLY cr NO'RTHERN (A.) that 
lies, or is in or towards the north part, or 
quarter of the world, 
NORTHERN SIGNS (S.) in Affronomy, are 
the firſt fix figns, ſo called, becauſe they 
decline from the equinoctial northward. 
NO'RTHING (s.) in Navigation, is the dif- 
ference of latitude a ſhip makes in failirg 
towards the north pole. 
NO'RTHLECHE (S.) a ſmall! town in Glou- 
cefler ſhire, governed by a bailiff ard two 
conſtables ; the market is weekly on Wed- 
neſday 3 the river Lecbe runs through it ; 
diſtant from London 68 computed, and 80 
meaſured miles. 
NORTH LIGHT (s.) 3 meteor, which ap- 
pears in Greenland, commonly about the 
time of the new moon, and, gives light to 


NOR 


the whole country, though the meteor itſelf 
appears only in the north ; it moves from 
one place to another, leaving a fort of miſt 
or cloud behind it, and continues till the 
ſun · beams hide it. 

NORTHUMRERLAND (S.) a county of a 
ſharp and piercing air, much troubled with 
pinching froſts, boiſterous winds, and deep 
ſnows, to remedy the inconveniences where - 
of, nature has furniſhed them with an inex- 
hauſtible quantity of ſea-coals ; the ſoil in 
general is but ungrateful, being very #ough, 
hilly, and hard to be manured, but beſt to- 
wards the ſea, having plenty of ſea. weed, 
which makes a good manure ; it is a mari- 
time northern county, bordering upon Ser. 
land, of a triangular form, bounded on the 
ſouth with the wideſt part of the Tyne, on 
the eaſt fide of the German ocean, and on the 
weſt with part of Cumberland and the Troeed, 
which parts it from Scotland; it is a pretty 
large county, being about 155 miles in cir- 
cumference, divided into fix wardfhips, con- 
taining 46 pariſhes, 11 market. towns, 
22,740 houſes, and about 136,000 inhabj- 
tants ; it ſends 8 members to parliament, 

NO'RTHWARD (A.) that leads or goes to 
the north. 

NO'RTHWICH (S.) in Chefbire, famous for 
making of ſalt, which is of a ſtronger na- 
ture, though not ſo white a colour, as the 
ſalt of the other Wich:r; it is a very ancient 
town, and has a market weekly on Friday 
its being near the middle of the county, oc- 
caſions the juſtices and other gentlemen ts 
meet here trequently, for the diſpatch of 
publick buſineſs ; diſtant from Londen 132 
computed, and 160 meaſured miles. 

NORWICH (S.) a biſhop's ſee, and a city 
and county of itſelf, the metropolis of the 
county of No»folt, ſeated near the conflux of 
the Winſder and Yare; it is a very ancient 
city, firuate towards the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the county, upon the ſide of an hill, encom- 
paſſed by a deep ditch, and a flint ſtone 
wall, 3 miles in circumſerence, begun in 
1294, and finiſhed in 1309, but is now go- 
ing faſt to decay; it was at firſt beautified 
ard deſended by 40 towers; it has 12 gates 
for entrance, and five bridges over the YTare, 
which runs + hrough the city; it is computed 
at 8 oo houſes, and 50,000 inhabitants, out 
of whom is formed a regiment of ſoldiert, 
to be always ready for its defence ; the river 
being navigable, there is a conſtant traffick 
between this city and Turmeath, Cc. beſides 
the cathedral, which is a very fine building, 
the other churches and chapels are about 323 
the duke of Norfolt's and the biſhop's palaces 
the caſtle, built on a high hill in the mi 

of the city, is ſurrounded by a very deep 
ditch, over which is a ſtrong bridge, the 
arch whereof is of an extraordinary bigneſs ; 
this caſtle is now gone to decay, and uſed for 
the county goal ; near it lands the ſhire- 

3 houſe, 
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| Houſe which is very handſome ; the town» | 
| Hal! Nands in the market+place ; the Gi 
Hal was formerly s monaſtery of Hencd el ine 
_ monks ; the Brrdexve!l is built of flint- ſtone, 
fquared, fo curioufly wrough , that no mor 
tar appears z the market. croſs is a fine pazza, 
_ Þuilt very loſty of free-ſtone ; the houſes, in 
general, are new. hunt and handſome, which 
by the pleaſant intermixture of trees and 
ardens, renders it exceeding agreeable ; the 
corporation is governed by a mayor, recorder, 4 
Kewarc, 2 ſherifs, 24 aldermen, 60 com-. 
mon- council, town clerk, and under offi- 
-ctrs , the mayor is yearly elected by the 
. frcemen on A Day, out of the aldermen, 
and ſworn in with great pomp and ſolem- 
. Pity the 2 3d of June following ;z the ſheriffs 
. are alſo annually choſe the laſt Tueſday in 
Ae, one by the court of aldermen, the 
© her by the freemen, and ſworn on Micboe!l. - 
' mai-Doy tollow:ng ; the inhabitants both 0 
this place and the neighbouring parts, are 
2 mot ail employed in ſpinning, weaving, 
Ag. ſockings, h. ys, ſerges, ſhalloons, and" 
other worked ſtuffs; here are three market: 
kept weekly, on Wedneſdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays, which laſt is excee fing large; 
this place ſends two members to parlia ment; 
diſtant from ' Lougen go computed, and icg | 
meaſured miles. 
- NOSE (5.) the portuberant part of a-perſon's 
. face, which is the common organ tor the 
ſenſation of ſmelling ; in which there ate two 
Parts, or openings, divided by a thin bone 
or griſtle called the noſtrils, that are the 
vehicles of conveying the various odours to 
the common ſenſory in the brain. 
MOSE (v.) to impoſe upon, affront, or pro 
voke a perſon openly, or to his face. 
KNO/SE.GAY (S.) a parcel of flowers, ſweet 
herbs, &c. tied t-gether to ſmell to; alſo 
. any thing that gives a fragrant ſmell. 
NO'SEL or NO'ZZEL (S.) the hollow part 
2 candle ſtick, made to hold the candle, 
c. 
KO'/STRILS (S.) the hollow cavities that are 
en eich ſide of the noſe. 
KO”:TRUM (S.) affecret in any art er ſciznce 
_ . Whatever, but more particularly ſpoke of re- 
cip*s in phyfick, tor the cure of particular 
"tempers.- 
NO © (Part, } much the ſame with N; which 


+ led 4.446 
NOTABLE .(A.) fomething worthy of re- 
mark or obſervation, very remarkable ; alſo, 
the wiſe and-judicious management of an 
ff ir by a perion of ſſoll, prudence, and 


Care. 
N TABLENESS (S.) remarkableneſs, extra- 
ordinarinefs ; affo ability, good conduct, or. 
Management. 
NO'TARY (S.) 3 perfon that formerly took 
notes, heads, or hints of bargains, contracls, 
c. and delivered copies to the ſeveral parties; 


NOT 


trade where they are made uſe of, to he pub. 
lic witneſſes to contracts, proteſting ot bills 
of exchange, c. in the toreign courts of 
law, there are officers under this name till, 
though they are now differently employed to 
what they originally were. 

NOTA'TION (S.) the marking or diſtingu ſh. 

ing any thing by writing, &c. and in Aritb- 

merick and A'gebra, it is the writing down 
any number ot quantity with proper figures 
or letters, &. 

NOTCH (s.) a dent or piece broke or cut ont 

of the edge of a knife, razor, &c. or out of 

a tally or other board ; an indention on the 

edges of flowers, leaves, &c. 

NOTE S.) ſometimes fignifies a ſhort bill un- 

der a perſon's hand for a ſum of money; and 

ſometimes a comment or expoſition upon 
ſomething ſuppoſed to be difficult in ſcience, 
hiſtory, &c. commonly wrote in the margin 
or botrom of a'page, that the text may be 

ſeen and conſulted at the ſame time; alſo a 

perſon of fame or reputation for ſomethirg 

extraordinary or valuable. 

NOTE (V.) to obſerve, take notice, ſet down, 
or memorandum; in Trade, it is to take a 
publick notary to be a witneſs, that a foreign 
dl of exchange is not duly accepted or paid. 

Note of a Fine, in Low, is a brief of a 
fine made by the chirographer of the court 
hefore it is engroſſed. 

NOTES (S.) in Mufich, are certain marks or 
characters, by which both the compoſer and 
performer expreſs the ſeveral tones that are 
defigned in the compoſition ; and theſe are 
commonly wr0o'e upon five lines with addi- 
tional ones added, as occafion may require, 
or elſe with the cliff changed ; ſometimes 
they mean memorandums taken of any thing 
done, or to be done. 

N&' THING (S.) a non. entity, or negation 
of all being. 

NOTICE (S.) advice, information, know- 
ledge, (bſetvation, &c. 

NOTIFICA'TION (S.) an adviſing, inform- 
ing, or m#king known, 

NO'TIFY (V.), ot declare, make known, 
tell. inform, &. f 
WNO'TION (s.) an imagination or ſuppoſition 
that ſomething is, or is not, according 35 It 
has been repreſented ; and this is ſometimes 
called clear or diſtin, and ſometimes ob- 
ſcure and inadequate, according as it is cir- 

cumſtanced. 
Common 'N-tions, certain axioms or received 
truths, which ſome affigm are innate. 

NO'TIONAL (A:} imaginative, ſomething be- 
longing or pertaining to a notion or thought. 

\ NOTO'RIOUS (A.) plein, open, evident, 
manifeſt ; ao wicked, profane, &c. 

NOTO'RFOUSNESS or NOTORVETY (5.) 
undeniableneſs, 'plainneſs, ative 
ne's ; alſo wickedneſs, &c. 8 

NO'TTINGHAM (s.) the chief towns of /- 7+ 


ut they now bgnify little, but m caſes of 


ere lneep 
Hagbomſbie , pleaſantly Ktuate upon tht —_ 


NOV 


t of a ſandy rock, and plentifully ſup 
pled with all the neceſſaries of life ; the ſoreſt 
of Sher wood, which hes on the north fide of 
it, ſupvlying the inhabitants with firing, and 
the river Trent with plenty of fiſh 3 on the 
weſt fide ſtands a caſtle upon an exceeding 
high rock ; this town was anciently of great 
note and has gone thro* various d.ferent 
ſcenes, as times happened, being by the 
revengeful d ſpotitiun of Rebert earl of Ferrers 
and Darby, burnt down, the inhabitants 
klled, and their goods divided among his 
foldie's ; it is at preſent the county town, 
where the goal is, and where the aſſizes ate 
held; contains three pariſhes, and has many 
ſtreets of good houſes ; it is a corporation, 
governed by a mayor, recorder, ux alder- 
men, two coroners, two ſheriffs, two cham- 
bertaink, a common council, &c, The Trent 
is made navigable up to the town, over 

which is a very large ſtone bridge; confifling 

19 wide arches ; but the town does not 

carry on any ex'raordinary trade; it ſends 
two members to parliament, and has three 
markets weekly, on Wedneſday, Friday and 
Saturday; diſtant from London 97 compu» 
ted, and 122 meaſured miles, 
NO'TTINGHAMSHIRE (S.) is an inland 
« county, bounded on the north and north-weſt 
by Yorkſhire, on the eaſt by Lincolnſhire, on 
the ſouth by Leiceferfbire, and on the welt 
by the river Eriſb, which parts it from Dar- 
byſhire ; its form is oval, and from Frningicy 
in the north part, to Sreanford in the ſouth, 
is about 38 miles; and from Teverſall in the 
weft, to Beftborp in the eaſt, is but about 19 
miles ; the circumſerence is computed at 110 
miles; the air is very pleaſant and wholeſome, 
and the ſoil either ſandy or clayey, and very 
fruitful both in corn and graſs ; and beſides, it 
is well furniſhed with water, wood, and canal 
coal; here is a ſort of ſtone that grows in 
this county, ſofter than alabaſter, but being 
burnt makes a plaiſter excceding hard. which 
is often uſed to floor their rooms with, and 
when ſpread and dry is as hard as any com- 
mon ſtone, and looks as if the whole floor, 
though ever ſo large, was one intire ſtone, 
without any cracks, ſhakes, or joints; it is 
divided into 8 hundreds, in which are 9 
market. towns, 168 pariſhes, 17,554 h-uſes, 
and about 105,000 inhabitants; it ſends 8 
members to parli ment. 
NOTWITHSTA'NDING (Part.) nevertheleſs, 
- al hough, yet, &c. 
NOVA'*TIONS (S.) in the Civil Lat, is the 
change or alteration of an obligation, ſo 
that it is deſtroyed or annihilated, or the 


entering into a new obligation to take off a | 


former one; allo the transferring an obliga- 
tion from one perſon to another. 
NO'VEL (A.) new, lately invented, made, 
or found out. | | 
Novel Afſizament, in Law, in an action 


— 


of treſpaſs, is an aſgoment of time, place, 


NOV. 


&c. in a declaration more particularly than 
it was in the writ, g 
Novel D ſſeifin, the name of a writ that 
the law allows to one who is ejected out of 
his land or tenement in time of peace, 
NOVEL (S.) a pleaſant, ingenious ſtory, i 
which the relator drefſes up an invention of 
his own 28 a real fact, with all the embel- 
liſhments of art, to er det it agreeable and 
infliruQtive ; in Law, it is a term uſed for 
the conſtitutions of ſeveral emperors, 
NOVELIST S.) an admirer of new things or 
changes, a news-monger or intelligencer. 
NO'VELTY or NO'VELNESS {S.) ſ-mething 
new or different from the common road, an 
innovati-n or change. F 
NOVE/MBER (S.) the 11th month of the 
year by the vulgar account, formerly the 
gth, but now al o the 11th, by the law 
account; the Parnters repreſent this month 
by a man cloathed in a tobe of changeable 
green and black, his head adorned with a 
garland of olive branches with fruit, hold. 
ir z in his right hand the fign Sagurary, and 
in his left turnips and parſnips, 
NOVE'MSILES (S.) among the old Romans, 
were a ſpecies of gods juſt made, or heroes 
lately dead, and admitted among the num- 
ber of the gods ; ſome affim they were the 
gods of the kingdoms or provinces newly 
conquered, to whom they offered ſacrifices 
to get their favour, 
NOUGHT (S.) ſometimes means the character 
(o) in Arithmetick; and ſometimes refers to 


the quantity of any thing whereof no part is 


remaining; the lame with norbing. 
NOVICE (S.) ſometimes means a ſilly, igno- 
rant fellow, a young artiſt or beginner in any 
buſineſs or affair ; in the Primitive Church, 
thoſe religious were called novices, that were 
in a ſtate of probation, of which there were 
ſeveral ſorts ; ſome came without their ha- 
bit, as hicks and ſecular clergy, and ſcme 
with it, who had been morks in other pla- 
ces, either in foreign monaſteries, or in cells 
belonging to the capital abbey ; at preſent, 
the nowrces among the ſeſuites, let them ba 
men of what condition and quality ſoever, 
at their coming into the colleges are obliged, 
as they call it, to forſake the world, to deny 
themſelves, to throw up their eſtates, leave 
their parents and friends and perfectiy diſen- 
gage themſelves from a ſecular lite, to mor- 
tify the fleſh with ſevere diſcipline, to be im- 
plicit in their obedience, and never to cenſui e 
their ſuperiors ; and the better to underſtand 
the manner and extent of their obedience. 
they have pictures in their ſtudies to inſtru 
them by way of emblem, in the middle 
whereof there is a boy drawn in a ſtooping 
poſture, with a piece of timber upon his 
ſhoulders, with this motto, Fortiter, upon 
it ; he has likewiſe a harp in his hand, to 
intimate the cheerfulnſs of his ſubmiſſion ; 


upon his right hand, there is a puppy dog in 
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NUD 
u riflng poſture, to ſignify the expedition of 
his obedience ; his breaſt is open, to inti- 
mate that his ſuperiors have both his heart 
and his body at their ſervice ; his mouth is 
mut, and his ears ſtopped, &c. 
NOVICIATE (S.) che time that a perſon is 
under apprenticeſhip, &c. In the church of 
Rome, it is the time of trial for a young re- 
ligious perſon; and ſometimes means the 
place or houſe where they are inſttucted. 

NOUN (S.) in Grammer, is cither the name of 
the thing, or the name of the quality, kind 
or ſort of the thing, the firſt are called ſub- 

ſtantives, the latter adjeQives. 

NOU'RISH (V.) to feed, ſupport keep, main- 

_ tain, provide for, take care of, &c, 

NOU'RISHING (S.) the act of feeding, ſup- 

ting, providing for, -or taking care of. 

NOURISHMENT (s.) food, warmth, &c. 
any thing that feeds, comforts, revives, &c. 

NOW Part.) inflantly, immediately, exiſting 
at this preſent time. 

NOX (S.) the Latin name for the night; and 
alſo of a goddeſs worſhipped by the ancients, 
as bearing the ſupreme cornmand in theſe 
lower regions, being called the mother of 
love, deceit, old age, death, Neep, dreams, 
e6mplaint, fear and darkneſs ; the cock was 
cffered to her in ſacrifice, and ſhe was paint- 
ed in black hair, with a garland of poppies 
round her head ; her chariot was drawn with 
black horſes, ſurrounde@ with flats, holding 
in her arms two boys taking their reſt, one 
black, the other white, the latter ſignifying 

 Neep, the former death. 

NO/XIOUS (A.) hurtful, offenſive, miſchie- 
vous, dangerous, &c. 

NO'XI1OUSNESS (S.) hurtſulneſs, offenfive- 
neſs, miſchievouſreſs, &c, 

KU'CLEUS (S.) in Afronomy, is the body of a 
comet, by ſome called the head ; this term 
is ſometimes applied to the central parts of 
the earth; in ArchrteFure, it is the middle 
rt of the flooring of the ancicnts, coofift- 

— of cement, which they put between a 

lay or bed of pebbles, cemented with the 
mortar, made of lime and ſand. 

NU'DDLE (V.) to walk or go along haſtily, 
in a ſeemingly careleſs poſture, 

NUDE (A.) bare, naked, uncloathed, &c. 

Nude Contra#, in Law, is where a perſon 
makes a promiſe to another of ſomething, 
without any apparent reaſon or conſidera- 
tion. A 

Nade Matter, is a naked allegation of 


ſome hing done, to be proved only by wit-- 
neſs, ard not by gore, or other ſpecialty 


in writing under (ea). 

NU Diss (S.) with the Surgeons, are tents or 
pledgets dipt into ointment, for ſores or diſ- 
eaſes in the womb or privities. | 

NU/DITIES (S.] are {. metinies taken for the 
privities of men and women; and ſome 
times fignifies any thing or part naked or 


uncieathsd, efpecially with the Pairt:rs, 


| 


= 2 

NU'GATORY (A.) vain, fooliſh, filly, trifling, 

NULL (A.) out of date, ww 7 ng force, 
value, or obligation. 

3 (S.) the peg hole made by a boy's ca. 


top. 
NULL or NU'LLIFY (v.) IP or make 
holes in a board, &c, with the ſteely end or 
point of what children call a caſtle top; alſo 
to make an inſtrument or obligation void or 
of no force, to cancel a bond, leaſe, &c. 
NULLIFI'DIAN (S.) an unbeliever, or one 
of no faith or perſuaſion in religion. 
NU'LLITY (S.) the condition or ſtate of be. 
ing null, void or cancelled. 
NU'/MBER (S.) thoſe words or figures which 
expreſs how many there are of any thing. 
NU'MBER (V.) to expreſs how many there 
we of any thing, really or imaginarily, and 
this is either in words, characters, or figures. 
NUMBERS (S.) ſometimes means the art of 
computation or arithmetick, and ſometimes 
barely and ſimply the expreſſion of a parti- 
cular quantity; artiſts hive given theſe latter 
ones various names, according to the proper- 
ties diſcovered in them; ſome they call ſimi- 
lar plain numbers, from their agreement with 
the geometrical figures of the ſame name ; 
others they call prime, ſimple, or incompo- 
fite, becauſe they can be meaſured or div.ced 
by no other number but themſelves and unity, 
without leaving a remainder z and by the 
way it is to be noted, thit theſe muſt al- 
ways be odd numbers, becauſe all even one 
may at leaſt be halved or divided by two; 
ſome are called compound or cc npofite 
numbers becauſe they may be made or com- 
poſed by the continual multiplication of 


| other numbers, "as well as the continual 


addition of units, which will produce ary 
number whatever j and fince the frequent uſe 
of algebra, thoſe quantities in an equation 
that ſtand alone in figures only, without 
any letter acjoidoed, are called an abſolute 
number z and ſo there are ſpherica) numbers, 
&c.— Alſo the fourth book of Mei calle 
ed; ſome of the Ju call it FYagcdadirr, 
which is, and be ſpoke ; others call it B-mid- 
debar, that is, in the deſert, becauſe it gives 
an account of the 1ſraclites travelling in the 
wilderneſs ; the Greeks, Latins, c. Numbers, 
upon account of numbering the people and 
the Leviten, in the three firſt chipters. 

NU'MERABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
numbered or counted, 

NU"MERAL (A.) ſomething pertaining or be- 
longing to numbers. 

Numeral or Numerical Algebra, is that which 
was anciently called the art of C ff. l un- 
bers, or that algebra that was wrought by 
figures without letters, 

Numercl Letters or Numerals, ſuch as are 
made uſe of to expreſs numbers, as C for 
109, V for 5, D for 5co, &c. 7 

NUMERA/TION (S.) a numbering z and in 


Arithmetick, is called the firſt rule, being that 
which 
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which teaches both how to order and diſpoſe 

numbers regularly, and alſo to expreſs their 

value both in words and writing. 

NUMERA”TOR 8.) one who reckons, num- 
bers, or accounts, an arithmetician, an au- 
ditor, &c in that part of arithmetick tha! 
treats of broken numbers, commonly called 
the doEtrine of fractions, the avmerater is 
that which expreſſes how many parts of 
ſon e wh le ſum or thing are expreſſed or 
deſigned by the number wrote down upper- 
moſt or ab- ve another, and generally with 
a line d- an between them, thus, 4, where 
the ex,reffion is three fourth parts of ſome 
whole hing. G 

NUME'RICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
number; alſo any particular or individual 
perſon or thing. ; 

NU” MEROUS (A.) a great many, very fruit- 
tul or abounding, manifold, often, 

NU'MEROUSNESS (S.) abundance, plenty, 
largeneſs of number, 

NU'MMED (A.) made ſtiff or motionleſs 
with c id, or rendered dead or without 
feeling by pinching, &c. 

n ſtiffneſs, deadneſs, &c. thro" 
cold, pinching, ſqueezing, &c. | 
NUMPS or NU'M-SCULL (S.) a filly, fooliſh, 

gnot ant perſon, 

NUN (S.) a woman that retires from the 
world into a religious houſe, and there, by 
ſolemn vows, obliges herſelf to live unmar- 
ried, under pretence of devoting herſelf to 
God's immediate ſervice. +, 

NU'NCHION (S.) a meal between the ſet 
time of dinner and ſupper z or a piece out 
of the cup- board that boys get as ſoon as 
they come from ſchool. 

NUNCIATURE (s.) the cffice of a nuncio, 

KU'NCIO S.)] a meſſenger, ambafſador, or 
miniſter ;z but is ſeldom applied to any but 
thoſe ſent from the pope. * 

NUNCUpA“TION (S.) a declaring, publiſh- 
ing, or fo!emnly zffirming any thing in due 
ſo m, as the laſt will or teſtament of a per- 
fon, before proper witneſſes, &c. 

NUN-EA'TON (s.) in Warwickfhire, an in- 
different town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 33 compu- 
ted, and 100 meaſured miles. 

NUNNERY S.) a convent or cloiſter fof 
women ar nuns only, 

NU'/PTIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
marriaze or wedding. ; 

NURSE (S.) a woman that makes it her bu 
fineſs to attend ſick people, or breed up and 
take care of young children, 

NURSE (V.) to look after, or take care of 
aged, fick, lame, or other infirm perſons, 
and young children; alſo to feed, nouriſh, 
or improve flowers, plants, &c. F 


NURSERY (s.) among Women, is ſometime | 


applied to the room or chamber ſeparated on 
purpoſe for the bringing up of yourg chil. 
dren, xc. and ſometimes it means the chile 


NYM 


itſelf z with the Gardeners, it meins a place 
where they cultivate and grow young trees, 
in order to tranſplant them into other peo- 
ples gardens, &c. and ſometimes it means a 
ſchool, college or univerfity, where youth 
are educated, &. 

NURTURE (S.) inftruQtion, education, ad- 
vice, — counſel, &c. 

NU'SANCE (S.) any thing that is offenſive, 
hurtful, or prejudicial the Lazvyers call 
writs granted upon theſe occafions treſpatſes 
and actions upon the caſe. 

NUT (S.) any thing that is contained within 
a ſhale or ſhell that is brittle, or may be 
eaſily cracked, as a filberd, cheſnut, walnut, 
ſmall-nut, &c. this is alſo applied to many 
other things, as the ſolid part of a calf's or 
lamb's liver, the heads that go on to ſcrews 
to faſten locks, &c. 

NU/TMEG (S.) an aromatick not or ſpice. 
brought from the E., - India, very much 
uſed upon many occafions ; they are encloſed 
in three different covers, the fi: thin, red- 
diſh, &c. called mace, and by ſome, though 
improperly, the flower of nurmes ; this ſur- 
rounds the ſhell, which is a hard, thin, 
blackiſh cover, under or within which is a 
greeniſh film, within which is what we call 
the nutmeg, and is the kernel or fruit ; the 
whole commerce of nutmegs is in the hands 
of the Deich Exft- India company; it is te- 
ported that the birds devouring the = 
when ripe, give it back whole by ſtool, and 
that thus falling to the ground, beſmeared 
with viſcous matter, it takes root, and ſo 
grows till it produces the tree. 
NU"TRIMENT (S.) food or nouriſhment of 
any ſort or kind, whether arifing from food 
or warmth, &c, 

NUTRITION (S,) a natural increafe, where · 
by that which continually decays of any cor- 
poreal ſubſtance, is repaired by proper ſup- 
plies and convenient nouriſhment. 
NUTRITIOUS or NU'TRITIVE (A.) of 
an agreeable nature, fitted to feed, nouriſh, 
or ſuſtain, or ſupport things in their proper 
or natural ſtate, by repleniſhing thoſe parts 
that by labour, &c. are weakned or woia 


out, 
NU'ZZLE (V.) to hide or bury the head in a 
warm, ſoft, comfortable place, as a young 
chi'd does in his nurſe's boſom, 
NYCTELIA (S.) feaſts in honour of Zacebus, 
{o called, becauſe they were celebrated in the 
night ; theſe feaſts were kept every three 
years in the beginning of the ſpring, by the 
light of flambeaux, at which, time riotous 
dr nking, accompanied. with all manner of 
debauchery, infolence and impurity, was 
practiſed to ſuch a degree, that the Romans 
were ſorced to forbid them, upon »ccount of 
the horcid diſorders that were committed at 
them. 
NY'MPHA (s.) the thin ſmall ¶Æ n that in- 


92% 1 


ſefts are incicſed in, bath while they age in 
the 
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© the eg, and after they have undergbne fone | 


viſible transformwion ; alſo little pieces of 

ſh in a woman's, privities ; alſo a bollow- 
nei or void ſpace in the nether lip. 
NYMPHAZUM (S.) .publick baths in the city 
of Rome, twelve in number, which were 


places of pleaſure, adorned with delightſul 


. fountains, cool grottos, and curious Ratues 


of nymphs; ſome remains of one of theſe 


baths are ſtill to be ſeen between Naples and 
Mount 2 in Itaſy 5 it is a ſquare build - 
ing all of marble, has only one gate of en- 
trance, which leads down by ſome ſteps to 
a a large grotto, paved with marble cf divers 
colours; the walls are all covered with ſhell- 

Work in a curious manner, repreſenting the 
twelve months of the year, and the four car- 
dinal virtues ; the water of a curious foun- 

tin, at the entry of the grotto, fills a canal 
that ſurrounds the place which is adorn- 
ed with the ſtatues and pictures of divers 
— and abundance of other pleaſant 

ures, ; 

NYMPHS (S.) heathen goddeſſes, that the 
poets have ſeigned to be the daughters of 
Oceanus and Thetis, and made them to pre- 
ſide over the rivers, ſprings, lakes and ſeas ; 
they were diſtinguiſhed into Nereides and 
Naiades ; the firſt took care of the ſea-wa- 
ters, and the latter of rivers, fountains, &. 
they gave alſo the name of nymphs to the 
country deities ; their Dryaces and Hamadry- 
edes were nymphs of foreſts ; their Napeæ, 

bbs of the meadows and groves; and 
ir Oreades, = of the mountains; the 
Greeks and Pharnicions called the ſouls of per- 
ſons deceaſed by this name, believing that the 
ſouls of the dead wandered about the places 
where they had taken their greateſt delight 
whilſt they were joined to their badies, which 
was the fiſt reaſon of introducing the ſacri- 
ficing in groves, and under great trees, as 
being ſuppoſed to be the haunts of departed 
ſouls ; and ſo the Creeks imagined their fore- 
| Fathers, the ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
try, who formerly l ved in woods, &c. were 
become Ocyades, thoſe that inhabited moun- 
tains, Oreades, and the dwellers by the ſea- 
ſhore Nereides, and thoſe that lived by or 
near fountains, rivers, &c, Natadeas, 


O, 


| 


I $ the fourteenth letter of our alphabet, and 
the fourth vowel ; it was formerly uſed as 
a numeral letter, for the number eleven, and 
when marked with a daſh, thus, U, it ſtood 
for eleven thouſand ; among the ri, this 
letter at the beginning, or before the name 
of a family, is a character of dignity, .as the 
Neal, © Carre, Sc. are conſider able ſa 


i 


| 


| 
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| milies among them; it is a cuſtom for the 


lords of that kingdom to peifix an O before 

their names, to diſtinguiſh them from the 

commonalty ; this letter is likew-ſe uſed as 
an intei jection of admiration, calling, de- 
firing, det iſion and indignation ; among the 

Ancients, it was the hieroglyphick or iym- 

bol of eternity ; among U, as well as a- 

mong the Greets and Latin, this letter is 

frequently wrote and not pronounced, as in 
people, c. Ws; 

OAF (S.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant wench, or 

fellow; a covetous, miſerly wretch. 

OA'FISH (A.) filly, fooliſh, ignorant, &c. 

OA'FISHNESS (S.) fooliſhneſs, &c. 

OAK. (S.) a large timber. tree, of which thoſe 
of the Engliſh growth are moſt durable and 
ſtrong, for ſhip- building and other heavy 
ſervices ; the foreign caks,, when ſawn into 
planks of proper thickneſs, make what we 
call wainſcoiting, principally uſed by tbe ca- 
binet makers and joiners for the infide of 
churches, noblemens houſes, &c. from the 
natural ſtrength and duration of this wood, 
the tree is become the emblem of fireng'h, 
virtue, conſtancy, long-life; &. 

OA'KAM or OA'KUM (s.) on Ship-board, 
is old ropes, &c. untwiſted, and ſo pulled 
out into flax or hemp again; alſo tow, flaz, 
or hemp, being ſo employed about a ſhip, 
is called white oa, which is uſed to drive 
into the ſeams, and all other parts where 

water is ſuppoſed or ſuſpected to come in or 
through. N 

OAK BALLS, APPLES, or CONES (S.) a 
ſort of galls or excreſcences, that naturally 
grow out of the oak. 

OAKEN (A.) any thing made of oak, or 
ſomething ing or appertaining to an 


OA'KHAM or OKE'HAM (S.) ſituate in the 
pleaſant valley of Catmouſe, and though it is 
not large, yet it is the county- town of Rut- 
landfhire, where the affizes and ſeſſions are 
held, the buildings whereof are pretty good, 
eſpecially the church, free- ſchool and hoſpi- 
tal; the caſtle is gone to decay, and is now 
uſed for holding the aſſizes in, &c, its week- 
ly market on Saturday is pretty well ſerved 
with proviſions ; diſtant from Londen 68 
computed, and 94 meaſured miles. 

OA'KHAMPTON or OKE'HAMPTON (s.) 
in Devonſhire, a large borough-town, that 
ſends two members to parliament, - and;is 
governed by a mayor, burgeſſes, recorder, 
Kc. hath a very god market for proviſions, 
weekly on Satm days; diſtant from London 
160 computed, and 193 meaſured miles. 

OAR (S.) an inſti ument where with watermen 
and others row boats, galleys, &c, alſo an 
am for brewers to maſh their mall 
with, 

OARS (S.) a boat rowed with two men, for 
which paſſengers, upon the river Theme, 


pay double the price of thoſe boats that ate 
: rowed 
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towed” but by one man, which though they ” 


arc the ſame boats that were rowed by two 
pair of hands, are called ſcullers, when row- 
ed by only one. 

OATH (S.) is a ſolemn appeal to Almighty 


God, defiring his mercy and protection no 


otherwiſe than the matter or thing affirmed 
is true or falſe; and when this is done in 


open court or before a magiſtrate, appointed | 


for that purpoſe, where a petſon is called to 
give evidence, &c. it is called a lega) oath z it 
13 alſo called a corporal oarb, becauſe the per- 

ſon layeth his hand upon tome part. of the 
ſcripture, and alſo kifſeth the book, the law 
sſteerning it the beſt way of coming at the 
truth, and appoints this phraſe, So lep me 
God, to be the conclufion, thereby intimat- 
ing, that the (wearer ſhall pawn his expeCta- 

tion of God's bleſſing in this life, and of eter- 
nal ſalvation in the liſe to come, upon the 
truth of what he ſwears ; ſometimes it means 
a vow or firm reſolution to perform ſome- 
thing, as living chaſtly and fingly, like the 
nuns and friars ; all profane and falſe ſwear- 


ing is very ſtrictiy forbid both in the Old | 


and New Teſtament ; as is alſo ſwearing by 
any falſe gods, &c. but when the neceſſity 
or occaſion requires, we may innocently 
and lawfully ſwear and take an oath by the 


true God for the maintenance or diſcovery | 


of the truth, 


OA T. MEAL (S.) flour or meal made of | 


oats threſhed, cleanſed, and ground. 

OATS (S.) a ſmall ſort of corn or grain to 
feed horſes with, and ſometimes uſed to 
make bread. 

QA'ZINESS or OO/ZINESS (S.) muddineſs, 
llimineſs, &c. l 

OA'ZY or OO Z (A.) ſoft, muddy, flimy, 
mixed with earth and water, of the confiſt- 
ence of batter for puddings, 

OBDU'RACY or OBDU'RATENESS (S.) 
1 wilfulneſs, obſtinacy, inflexi - 

is; 


O'BDURATE (A.) obſtioate, hardened, wil. | 


ful, ſtubborn, &c. x 
QBE'DIENCE or OBE/DIENTNESS (S,) 
the ſubmitting to, or complying with the or- 
ders, laws, or commands of another; and 
this is of two ſorts or kinds, viz. afive, 


where ſomething is done, and poſſive, where] 


ſomething that ſeems grievous or trouble- 
ſome is born, without refiſting or repining 
at the authority that impoſes or commands 
the thing or law ſubmitted to. 

OBE'DIENT or OBEDIE'NTFAL  (A.) du 
— ſubmiſſive, complying, yielding, or 

ing. 

OBE ISANCE (s.) bowing, or paying reſpect 

to a perſon, a de, or reverence. 


BELISEs (s.) in Archirefure, are quadran- 
gular pyramids, very tall and ſlender, raiſed 
as an ornament in ſome publick place, to 
de w the extravagant- largeneſs of fome pat 

or to ſetvt av a mcnument of 


tisular ſtone, 


OBI 
ſeme memorable tranſaQicn, frequently in» 
riched with infcriptions and hieroelyphicks, 
relating to the act. on or thing defigned to be 
commemorated ; ſome affifm that an bel 
and a pyramid differ, that the firſt has a 
very ſmall baſe, and the latter a very large 
one ; others ſay an che muſt be all of one 
ſtone, whiereas a pyramid may be of many; 
the proporticns of theſe ſorts of monuments 
ate, that the height ſhould be from nine to 
ten times the thickneſs, and that the thick 
ne's at top muſt never be leſs than haif, not 
- more than three fourths of the thickneſs or” 
diameter at bottom; theſe" fort of monu- 
ments were very ear'y in antiquity; the 
Arabians call them Pharach's needles, and 
the Egyptian prieſts the fingers of the ſun 3 
they differed very much as to their coſtlineſs, 
magnitude and magnificence ; ſome being 
erefted by kings, others by nobemen, and 
others by the prieſts ; but all of them were. 
made of very hard ſtone or a fort of ſpeck- 
led marble, till after the conqueſt of Exypr, 
and baniſhment of their prieſts by C:5y/es, 
Sc. When the Roman; conquered this part 
of the world, they cauſed teveral of theſe 
obelifls to be tranſported” to Reme, one of 
which is ſtill remaining; in Printing, the 
mark () which is uſed as a reference to 
ſomething in the margin, goes by this name. 
OBEY! (V.) to ſubmit to, or perform the or- 

ders or commands of another, eſpecially 
| thoſe in publick authority, * 
OBEY'ING (S.) the complying with, or ſub- 
mitting to the orders or commands of an- 
other, 
Obeying Signs, the fix” ſouthern os 
the — * 
OBJE'CT (V.) to find fault with, to oppoſe, 
to urge reafons or arguments againſt the do- 
ing of © thing, 
1 O'BJECT (S.) ſomething that occupies the 
ſenſe of ſeeing, and from thence called the 
material obje& ; or it is ſometimes taken for 
the ſubjet or matter upon which an art or 
ſcience is built or ſuſpends itſelf ; and ſome- 
times it means a thing or matter that is 
formed in the mind, either by the ſenſation 
of ſomething actually viſible, or parely by 
the ftrength of imagination. 
Oi Glaſs, that glaſs in a teleſcope or 
microſcope fixed or put on in that end next 
to the object. 
-OBJE'CTION (S.) a finding fault with, or 
diſſenting from a propcfition laid down by 
© another, , 
OBJE'CTIVE (A) ſomething belonging or 
© relating to an objzeR, 
OBJE'CTOR (S.) the perſon that oppoſes zn 
argument, or poſitive affertion, one that re 
fuſes to give his aſſent to what another per- 
ſon affitnis, ſays, declares, or demands. 
O'BIT (S.) in our old Cyfoms, was a funeral- 
ſolemnity, or office for the dead, commonty 
3 pe; formed when the corpſe lay in the chut eh 
Ry pet gang RANT is vuoburied 
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unburied; ſometimes it ſignifies an anniver- 
fary office or maſs held yearly in the church 
of Rome, on ſome particular day, in com- 
memoration of ſome deceaſed perſon. 

OBFTUARY or MO'RTUARY S.) a re- 
giſter that contained the names of the ſeveral 
perſons deceaſed, and the days of their in- 
terment ; it is ſometimes uſed for a book 
containing the foundation or inſtitution of 
the ſeveral obits, 

OBJURGA'TION (s.) a binding by oath, a 
chiding or r ing. 

OBLA'TI (S.) were certain ſecular perſons, 
who out of a miſguided zeal reſigned them- 
ſelves and their eftates to ſome monaſtery, 
and were thereupon admitted as lay bro- 
thers ; ſome were ſo extravagant as to give 
their whole families for the uſe and ſervice of 
the monaſtery, and as far as in them lay, 
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oblige their deſcendants to the ſame kind of | 


ſervitude ; and theſe were admitted by put- 


ting the bell ropes of the church round their | 
necks,” and as a mark of ſervitude, a few} 


on their heads ; theſe were allowed 
religious habits, but different from thoſe of 
the monks, 

OBLA'TIONS (S.) properly fignify any of 
thoſe things offered or given to God, as a ſa- 
crifice, c. and afterwards it came to fignify 
any thing that was dedicated to the church 
or priefts z ſuch were the gifts or offerings 
made to the prieſts for ſaying mals, lega- 


cies of dying perſons appointed for any reli- | 


gious uſe whatever z till the 4th century, 
the church or prieſthood had no other main 
tenance or allowance than the free giits or 


oblations of- the . | | 
pleaſure, delight, re- 
kind 


people 
OBLECTA'TION (s.) 
creation, c. of any , 
O'BLIGATE (V.) to oblige, compel, bind, 
tie, or force, either by power, goud offi- 


ces, &c. 

OBLIGA'TION (S.) duty, engagement, 
bond or other writing, that requires ſome 
thing to be done; there are v=rious cauſes, 
from whence there are various names of 
theſe obligations. 

Civil Obligations, thoſe that take their riſe 
from civil authority only, as the ſubmitting 
to an act of parliament, &c, 
Moral Obligations, Cc. thoſe that are con- 
- eerned only about poſſible things, or caſes, 
' as, Iwill come and ſee you to morrow, which 
naturally implies no extraordinary event 
happening to hinder. 
Natura! Obligations, thoſe that ariſe from 
__the law of nature. ; 
Perpetual Obligations, thoſe that oblige a 

_ perſon continually, as to honour God, &c. 

O'BLIGATORINESS (S.) of a binding, com- 

_ pelling, or forcing quality or nature. 

OBLIGATORY (A.) ſomething that carries 

a ſort of force, or compulſion along with it. 

OBLIGE (V.) to compel, confirain, force, 


| 


engage; alſo to ſavour a perſon by doing a 
kindnels with or without being required. 


* 
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OBLIGEE” (S.) a perſon to whom n or 
other obligatory writing is made or given, 
OBLUGING (A.) binding, tying, compel. 
ung 3 alſo engaging, friendly, or good - na- 

ured. 

OBLIGO'R (S.) the perſon that enters inte 
bond or covenants to do ſomething, 

OBLVQUE (A.) crooked, afide, awry, out of 
a Araight line, &c. in Trigenometry, all an- 
gles greater or leſſer than right ones are 
called obligue angles; ſo of any two lines that 
fall upon one another, if that which is ſup- 
poſed to be the acting line in its falling, does 
not at its contact form a right angle, it is 
called an oblique line; ſo a plane in Dialling, 
that inclines to the horizon, is called an «5. 
ligne plane; alſo thoſe people, or that place 
or nation whoſe horizon cuts the equator ob- 
liquely, and the pole is raiſed above the 
horizon equal to the latitude ot the place, 
are ſaid to have or inhabit an obiigue ſphere ; 
and they never have their days and nights 
equal, but,at the time of the equinox ; and 
in Gremmar, all thoſe caſes where the ter- 
mination of the noun varies, are called - 
ligue caſes ; ſo in Navigation, when a ſhip 
ſails between the four cardinal points, it is 
called / failing ; in afronomy, an arch 
of the equator intercepted between the firſt 
point of Aries, and that point of the equator 
which riſes together with a ſtzr, c. is call- 
ed oblique aſcenſion, which is numbered from 
eaſt to weſt, 

OBLFQUITY (S.) that circumſtance or ac- 
tion of a thing that renders it oblique. 

OBLVTERATE (V.) to rub out, to forget, 
blot, cancel, or make void. 

OBLITERA'TION (S.) a rubbing, blotting, 
or Waſhing out, a cancelling or making void, 
a forgetting, &c. 

OBLIVION (S.) forgetfulneſs ; alſo an 28 

of pardon or forgiveneſs of a prince, where- 
by the ſeveral offences of his ſubjects are, 
as it were, forgot, rubbed out, or waſhed 
away, &c,- . 

O'B.ONG (S.) a vulgar term for what the 
Ceometrican call a re&ungle, parallelogram, 
or long ſquare; like a counter, or ſhuffie- 
A &c, any thing that is longer than it is 


O'BLOQUY (S.) ſlander, ill. report, evil · 
ſpeaking, back biting, &c. 

OBNO/X1OUS (A) liable or in danger to be 
puniſhed ; alſo offenſive or diſagreeable. 

OBNOXIOUSNESS (S.) the ſtate or condi- 
tion of a per ſon or thing that is liable to, 
or deſerving of puniſhment. 

OBNUBILA'TION (S.) the making or rendet · 
ing dark with clouds, « 4 ; 

O'BOLUS. (S.) an ancient filver coin, in valut 
the ſixth part oſ a drachma, or piece wor 
7 pence half- penny with us ; allo in PH²il, 
t is half a ſcruple in weight z it is now gene- 

rally taken for the Latin name of our hall 


penny, though anciently it Ggnafipe the büf 
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of any piece of coin, let the value be what 
it would, and was theretore univerſally call- 
ed pennies. 

OBREPTI'TIOUS (A.) clandeſtine, unfair, 
private; ſo thoſe patents that are, or have 
been obtained irregularly, or without letting 
the truth be known, are thus called, and 
are in their own nature void, 

OBSCE'NE (A.) filthy, debauched, naſty, or 
immodeſt talk or ations, 

OBSCE'/NENESS or OBSCENITY (S$.) words 
or ations that indicate impurity, unchal- 
tity, lewdneſs, bawdy, or ſmuttineſa. 

Camera OBSCU/RA (S.) a room where the 
light is pgevented from coming in at more 
than one place about the bigneſs cf a ſhil 
ling, in which a glaſs being fixed, conveys 
the cays from external objects to a wall, or 
ſheet hung up on purpoſe to receive them, 
where whatever paſſes without, is ſeen per- 
ſectiy within. 

OBSCURA'TION (S.) a da kening, or ren- 

* dering 2 place or thing not cap«ble of being 
feen ; al'o a diſguiſing a ſtory or argument, 
ſo that the truth cannot be perceived. 

OBSCU/RE A.) dark, gloomy ; alfo unintel- 
ligible, difficult 3 alſo a perſon in a private 
Nation or capacity that lives retired or un- 
known. 

OBSCU'RE (V.) to render a thing dark or dif- 
ficult ; alſo to hide, blemiſh, or ſecrete the 
excellencies of another: 

OBSCU'RITY or OBSCU RENESS (S.) in 
Seripture, it means ſorrow, grief, ſadneſs, 
and ſometimes the grave, &c. alſo wilful 
ignorance and hardneſs of heart; and in 

. common Speech, privateneſs of living 3 al. 
darkneſs, d fficulty, &c. 

OBSECRA'TION S.) an earneſÞbegging, de- 
firing, or entreating ; and in Rherorick, it is 
that figure whereby the orator implo es the 
aſſiſtance of ſoine other being diſtinct from 
him'elf, whether it be God, or man, &c. 

O'BSEQUIES S.) funeral rites, or honours 

paid to the dead wilkngly and cheat fully by 
the living, thereby to ſhew their 1eſpeR to 
the deceaſed, 

OBSE'/QUIOUS (A.) complaiſant, 'fubm'flive, 
dutifvl, obligine, &c. 


OBSE'QUIOUSNESS (S.) a willingneſs or rea- 


dinels to pleaſe, an earneſt defire to oblige 

or ſatisfy, | 
OBSE'RVABLE, (A.) worthy or deſerving to 

be taken notice of, minded or kept in me- 


mory, 
OZSE'RVABLENESS (S.) the merit, deſert, 
or valuablene(s of any thing that makes it 
— of being regarded, done, or per 


OBSE'RVANCE (S.) the fulfilling, perform - 
ing, and keeping the laws, ordinances, and 
commands of cur ſuperiqrs, whether civil 
or religious. 

OBSE'RVANCES (S.) rules, orders, laws or 
cuſtoms for any ſect or ſociety. to obſerve, 
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OB5E/RVANT (A.) dutiful, obedient, dil- 


gent, reſpeRtful, punQual in keeping one's 
word or promiſe. 


OBSERVANTINES (S.) a branch of the 


Franciſcan order, or part of the Grey Fri- 
ars, who are thus called upon account of 
obl-girg them ſelves by ſt ict vows to a rigid 
obſervation of the rules of*their profeſſion, 
OBSE'RVANTNESS (S.) dutifutneſs, reſpect- 


tulneſs, diligent care to perform or keep 


one's word or promiſe. 

OBSERVA'TION (S.) ſometimes fignifies the 
minding, regarding, doing or performing 
ſ-mething according to rule, order, or law; 
and ſometimes a note, remark, or conſe- 
quence that does or may follow from ſome- 
thing laid down or done; and ſometimes it 
means only taking the heights, diſtances, &c. 
of the ſun, moon, ſtars, &c. with proper 
inſtruments, &c. for various purpoſes, eſpe- 
cially for finding the latitude and longitude 
of particular places, &c. 

OBSERVA'TOR (S.) one who is either ap- 
pointed, or takes upon himſelf the office of 
regarding or looking after, or into other 
people's manners or behavieurs ; alſo a mo- 
nitor in a ſchool, &. 

OBSE'/RVATORY S.) a houſe or proper 

place built and accommodated with all men- 
ner of inſtruments, &c. for aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations 4n order to make proper improve- 
ments, and regulations for the calculating 
eclipſes, &. finding the regular ſyſtem of 
the planets, particularly that of the moon, 
whoſe irregularities require more thin ordi- 
nary pains to compo'e into a compleat ſyſ- 
tem, than any of the others; for which rea» 
ſon there have been divers places built, and 
ſurniſhed both with perſons and inftruments, 
the moſt noted of which in Zurope are thuſe 
of Tycto Brake in the iſland of Veen, be- 
tween the coaits of Schonen and Zeland, in 
the Bu/tick, whete the labours of 20 years 
produced what is called his catalogue, &c. 
That at Paris, ert cted by Lewis XIV. to 
obſerve the ſtars and planets, und alſo the 
congelations, confrigerations, indurations, 
conſervations, &c. of the air and other me- 
teors ; for which purpoſe the building is 
four ſquare, anſwering to the four cardinal 
points of the world, raiſed 80 foot from 

the ground, and its foundaticn as much be- 
low it; it is three thories high, with a ter- 
raſs on the top of it, from whence the 
whole horizon appears fl.t, and even the 
ftair-caſe is a very curious contrivance, be- 
ing aſter the manner of a ſcrew, and ſo or- 
dered, that from the bottom there is a full 
fight of the ſtars, that paſs the zenith ; this 
place is likewiſe well furniſhed with proper 
inſtruments and learned men, who have 
publiſhed ſeveral uteful matrers relating to 
aſtronomy and geography, c. The royal 
| Obſerwatery at Greenwich near London, found - 


particularly thoſe of monaſteries, 


ed by king Cbertes II. ard attended fog 
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-indefatigable induſtry and accurate {kill have 
produced large volumes for the uſe and be- 
nefit of all the admirers of aſtonomy; there 
is now ſcarce any univerſity or college where 


what are furniſhed with obſerwarorrer for the 
Came purpoſe, tho? far ſhort of thoſe men 
tioned above. The late emperor of Ch:na, 
at the interceſſion of ſome miſſionaries, allo 
erected a [ſumptuous obſervatory at Pekm, 
which is furniſhed with ſome very large in- 
ſtruments, but not ſo curiouſly made or con- 
[trived as the European ones. | X 
OBSE'RVE (V.) to mind, heed, keep, live 
by, or fubmit-to the rules, orders, and com- 
mands of another ; alſo to think or meditate 
upon, carefully watch, look after, or take 
notice of any perſon or thing, ſometimes to 
imitate, and ſometimes to puniſh, &c. alſo 
to make aſtronomical obſervations, in order 
to find the latitude or longitudE. of places, 
and ſo to find their bearing and diſtance for 
the uſes of navigation and geography, &c. 
OBSE'RVER (S.) one that looks on, or over 
a perſon or thing, to take notice how, or 
what is done; and in Afroneny, it particu- 
larly means the perſon that watches the 
coming of the ſun, moon or ſtars to the 
meridian, the eclipſes of the ſatellites or lu- 
minaries, &c. 
OBSE'SSION (S.) a ſurrounding, encompaſſ- 
ing, befieging, &c. and when confidered 
phyſitaly, is what is called madneſs ; but 


eeligiouſfly, it means being poſſeſſed or inſlu- 


enced by ſome evil ſpirit or devil; thoꝰ the 
nice diftinguiſhers ſay, that poſſeſſion con- 
fits in the devil's actually entering and re- 
fiding in the afflifted perſon ; but / en, 
they ſay, is when without entering into the 
body of the perſon, he befieges him with- 
out, and torments or diſturbs bm like a 
troubleſome gueſt, who fullows and teazes 
the perſon from whom he reſolves to get 
ſome ad 
are ſaid to be the being lifted up into the air, 
und thrown down with violence againſt the 
| without being hurt, to ſpeak ſtrange 
Janguages that rhe perſon had never learned, 


c. 5 

OBSUYDIONAL CROWN (S.) a crown or 
wreath” the Romans honoured ſoch of their 
generals with, as had delivered the Roman 
army, when as any time they wers befieged 
or ſurrounded by their enemies; this crywn 
was made of graſs or berbs found upon the 
{pot or ſoil where the action was performed, 
and made and put on by the ſoldiers ; hke- 
Wiſe to thoſe who held out, or raiſed the 
fiege of a town, fortreſs, &c. | 

OBSOLE'TE (A.) grown old and out of uſe, 
laid by, or diſchntinued. 

©BSOLE/TENESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 
of a word, ſaſhion, law, or cuftom that is 


2 great many years by Mr. Flamfced, whoſe þ O'BSTACLE (S.) any thing that hinders or 


the mathematicks are taught or ſtudied, but | 


ʒ the marks of this diſorder 
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prevents a perſoñ from doing fomething that 
he is defirous to do or accompliſſi. | 

O'BSTINACY or O'BSTINATENESS (S.) 
ſtubbornneſs, wilfulneſs, reſoltteneſs, deter- 
minedneſs, inflexibleneſs althoꝰ in the wrong. 

,O BSTINATE (A.) ſelf. willed, refolute, de- 

termined, reſolved, that will not hearken 

to the advice or counſel of others. x 

, OBSTRE*PEROUS (A.) noiſy, loud, bawt- 
ing, quarrelſome, | ) 

OBSTRE'PEROUSNESS (S.) the quality, in- 
clination, difpofition, or action of making 2 
loud noiſe, din, or quarrelſome brawling, 

| OBSTRU/CT (V.) to hinder, ftop, ſhut up, 
prevent, to diſappoint, 

OBSTRUCTION (S.) a hindrance, ſtoppage, 
prevention, or diſappointment ; in Phyſich, 
it is the ſhutting or ſtopping up the pores or 

* paſſages of the body, either by contraction 
— orgy oem ſome foreign body in- 
to them. 

 OBSTRU'CTIVE (A.) of a hindering or pro- 
ventive nature, | 

OBSTRUFENCY (S.) the quality or diſpo- 
fition of things or medicines that condenſe 
the pores of the body, or allay the rapid or 
too ſwift motion of the blood. 

OBSTUPEFA'CTION (S.) a ſtupefying, aſto- 
nifhing, abaſhing, amazing, &c. 

OBTAIN (v.) to get or acquire what a per- 

fon was fol'citous alter, or defirous of, 

ip n (S.) a clouding or mak- 
AAk. | 

OBTESTA'TION (S.) an earneſt requeſt, 2 

| folicitoun'or preſſing deſſre, &c. 

OBTRECTA'TION {S.) a ſhndering or evil- 
ſpeaking of a perſon, eſpecially while he is 
abſent or behind his back, 

OBTRU'DE (V.) to force or impoſe upon a 
perſon ſomething contrary to his inclination, 

OBTRUY/SION S.) a rude or forcible thruſtiog 

into a perion's company, or compulfon to 
ſomething diſpleaſing to him. 

OBTU'SE (A.] blunt-pointed, heavy, dvll- 
witted, c. in Trigonometry, thoſe angles 
that contain more than go „or are 
. than a right angle, are called obtuſe 
aneles. 

OBTU'SENESS (S.) bluntneſs, dull-edged, 
pointed, or witted. ut 

QBVE/NTIONS S.) in the ol4 Law Bok, 
ſometimes ſignified offerings, gifts, or pre- 
ſents made to the piieft or church; and 
ſometimes the rents, incomes, or revenues 
of 2 ſpiritual living. 

O/BVIATE (V.) to take away, prevent, make 
clear, &c, and this word is commonly ap- 

| plied to-difficulties. of objeftions made to 

any argument of thing, which are ſaid to 
be obviated by being illuftrated, cleared or 
anſwered, and the truth made to appear 
perſe ly intelligible. 

TE (As) plain, eaſy to be ſeen or un- 


O'BYIOUS- 


dad il... . 


Occ 


O'BVIOUSNESS (s.) eaſineſs or plainneſs to 
be ſeen, perceived, or unde: Rocd, 

OBUMBRA'TION (S.) an oveiſhadowing, 

. hiding, or concealing. 

OCCA'SION S.) a goddeſs honoured by the 
old heathens, 28 one who preſided over the 
fitteſt or propereſt time to do or perform 
any thing, and was commonly repreſented in 
the form of a Faked woman, bald behind, 
with a long Jock on her forehead, with one 
of her feet in the air, the other on a wheel, 
holding a razor in one hard, and a ſail in the 
other; her feet were alſo winged, and the 
wheel in continual motion, to ſhew that op 
portunity is always jnconſtant and momen- 
tary, ſo that if not made uſe of when it of- 
fers, it ſoon Nips away, leaving repentance 
behind it as a perpetual companion ; this 
word has various meanings with us at this 

time 3 for ſometimes it ſignifies a fit, conve- 

nient, or proper time to do or perform any 
thing in; and ſometimes it ſignifies neceſſity 
or want of another's aſſiſtance; and ſome- 
times it means a reaſon why a per ſon does, 
or dces not perform any thing. 

OCCASIONAL (A.) accidental, according as 
time or opportunity tequi es, caſual ; alſo 

cauſe, reaſon, &. 

2 (S. neceſſary buſineſs, concerns 

Q'CCIDENT S.) the weft part of the world, 
or that part of the horizon, where the equa- 
tor or a ſtar therein, deſcends into the lower 
hemiſphere z but it is frequently, im- 
properly, taken for all that arch of the ho- 
rizon, which defines the occidual amplitude 
of the ſtars ; formerly the weſt was rec- 

| koned from the Fortunate lands, but now 

enerally from the Azores. | 

OCCIDE'NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the weſt, weſtern, towards or inclining to 
it; ſo a ſtar is ſaid to be eccidental, when it 
ſets after the fun, 

OCCIDE'NTALNESS (S.) the fituation of any 
thing in or towards the weſt. 

OCCULT (A.) dark, hd, unknown, ſecret. 

Occult Line, in conſtruting any ſcheme, 
c. geometrically, is 4 line that is only aſ- 
fiſting or helpful to the compleating the 
ſcheme, and is therefore drawn very (mall 
or with ſome matter that will tub out 
again, when the purpoſe for whichit was in- | 
tended 18 ſerved. ' 

Occult Qualities, are fuch properties that 
divers bodies e endowed with, the cauſe 
whereof is unknown, as that of the load. 
tone, &c. | 

Occult Sciences, are ſuch as have no de- 
monſtration accompanying them, but de- 
pend upon fats, which are oſtenet miſtaken 
2 found out ; ſuch ds magick, aſtrology, 

c 


cc trio (s.) a hiding, concealing, 

or rendering private; in Afrenemy, it is all 

the time any ſtar or planet is hid from our 
Skt in an eclipſe. n 5% 


Oer 


OCCU'/LTNESS (S.) the qual ty or nature of 
tho'e things that ate ob cured or hid trom 
our comprehenſion or under flanding. 

O/Z<CUPANT or O'CCUPIER (s.) the poſ- 
teifor, enjoyer, or uſer of any thing; in 
Law, if a tenant holds lands, &c, for the 
term of another's life, and ſuch tenant dis 
fi-ſt, leaving that other to ſurvive, he that 
fuſt enters to hold that term out is calle 1 
an occupent ; ſo if a tenant for his ows life 
grant aver his eſtate to another, if the 
grantee dies, there ſhall be an oct. 

OCCUPA'TION S.) a trade, buſineſs, or 


man out ot his freehold in time of war; it 
is alſo uſed to expreſs the holding, tenure, 
or poſſeſſion of lands or tenements, . 
O'CCUPY (V.) to oſe or poſſeſs; alſo to deal 
or trade in any commodity z alſo to know, 
or carnally lie with za woman, 
O'CCUPYING (s.) uling, poſſeſſing, enjoy- 
ing, Kc. * 
OCCUR (V.) to happen, or meet by chance, 
to throw or put one's ſelf in the way of a 
per ſon or thing on purpoſe, _* | 
OCCURRENCES (S.) the ſeveral matters, 
things or buſineſs that happen or come to 
paſs by chance, or accidentally ; alſo the ſe- 
veral particulars that make up a ne . pa- 


OCCURRING or OCCU'RRENT (A.) offer- 
ws meeting, happening, coming to paſs, 


C. 
OCEAN (S.) ſometimes fgnifies the univerſal 
aſſemblage of waters that ſurround or en- 
compaſs the whole earth; and ſometi 
only a part, or great ſea, as the Arlontic 
ocean, or that between Europe and Africa on 
the weſt, and Americe on the eaſt, &c. fo 
they ſay the German ocean, Ce. among the 
Ancients, it was tiſe god of the ſea, and ſai 
to be the ſon of heaven and Vie, the huſ- 
band of Tetby:, and the father of Rivers and 
—— 3 he was alſo called the father of 
things, upon that priociple that water 
was the Ped of the HO | 
OCHLOCRAC (S.) a government, wherein 
the common people bear the ſway, 
O'CKEAMY (S.) a fort of mixed metal, for- 
merly much uſed for ſpoons and other uten- 
fils, io which bra's was a principal in 
| ent, but now leſt off, in the room of which 
the bath metal, both white and yellow, ard 
ſeveral other compoſitions are now uſed. er 
buttons, buckles, ſpoons, &c. "6 
O'CKINGHAM (S.) in Berkſbire, is a large 
well frequented town, containing . (ever al 
ſtreets, with a havdfome market. houſe 
the midſt of the town ; its market is weekly 
on Tueſday, when beſides provisions, la 
quantities of filk Rtockings are broyght, the 
manufacture of this place and the neigh- 
bouring villages ;. Acne from Lord.n 4 
computed, ard 33 meaſured miles, | 


OCTAEDRON or OCTAHE DRON (s. 
O 0 2 ern lol 


Fl 


employment ; in Law, it is the putting a a 


' 


| 
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O DO 


angtomy that teaches the conſtructlon and 


O CU 


folid geometrical figure, contained under 


eight equal and equilateral triangles. | ſituation of the eyes and their parts, toge- 
O'CTAGON (s.) a figure or plane contained | ther with the diſcaſes and infirmicies there- 
under eight equ · I fides and angles. unto belonging, and their cures. : 
OCTA'NGULAR (A.) ſomething that hath | ODD (A.) the quality of a number being un- 
eight angles. even, as 7,9, 15, 31, Cc. alſo any thing 
O'CTANT (s.) .a mathematical inſtrument | that is ſtrange, whimſical, or unaccountable. 
that contains 45 degrees, or the one eighth | O'DDNESS S.) unevenneſs of number; alſo 
part of a circle; with the &dfirologers, it is | the fantaſtical humourſomnels of a perſon's 
| when one planet is in aſpect or poſition to temper or diſpofition ; alſo the uncommon- 
another 4 recs.  ne's of a draught, picture, or other farcy- 
O'CTAPLA (S.] a book, particularly the Bi-] work; alſo the fingulatity of the manner or 
ble, that is, wrote or printed in eight lan-] form of any thing whatever, 
guages or verſions. ODE (S.) among the Ancients, fignified a ſong 
O'CTAVE (S.) is a Mufical term, and figni- | or poetical compoſition fit for finging, which 
fies an interval of eight incluſive ſoundas, or | wig uſual'y performed with the inttrument 
different degiees of tone; ome make no] called the lyre accompanying the voice, in ( 
difference between the un ſon and efave;} honour of their gods, heroes, and great 
but the truth is, there is 2 great deal, for the] men, and ſometimes upcn other ſubjects, 
vibrations of the acuter tone are twice re- from whence ſuch poems were in general 
peated for once of the graver ; ſo that the] called lyric poems; in the Meodern Poe ry, it 0 
proportion of ſound forming the two ex- is what is called a ly ric poem, conſiſting of 
tremes of an dave, ate in numbers or lines, | long and ſhoit verſes, diſtinguiſhed into 
as 2 to 1, ſo that two chords or ſtrings of ſtanzs's, wherein the ſame me ſure is con- 
the ſame matter, thickneſs, and tenſion, one ſtantly preſerved, to commetnorate or praiſe 
© whereof is double the length of the other, ſome noble actions, or gieat men, as thoſe O 
produces the efave ; this is alſo called the] of Prior, Med, c. The diſtnguiſhing 
_ diapaſon ; the diviſion of the ove forms chatecter of this ſort of poetry is ſweetneſs, | 
all the poſſible chords that can be made. the poet endeavouring to ſooth his auditors Ok 
OCTAVES S.) in the f Ages of Cbriſtia- or readers by the variety, of the verſe, and , 
_ nity, were cortain repetitions of the ſervice of | the delicacy of the words, the beauty of the [ 
© the grand feſtivals, the eighth day after the] numbers, and a chvice of ſuch things as are t 
. Feſtival itſelf, which were obſerved in the] moſt beautiful in themſelves for the ſubject a 
Zi church up to the Saxon times, called of his deſcription. | 1 
by them the Uras, © ODE UM (S.) a place among the Arrients, 2 
OCTA VO (S.) among the Printers and Book- | where the muſicians practiſed, tried, or te c 
ſelliri, is 2 book ſo printed, that eight | hearſed their mufick, before they played in d 
leaves or fixtcen pages make but one ſheet | the publick theatres ; alfo where muſical is 
of paper, as is this you now read, prizes were ſtove for by the ſeveral per- bl 
OCTE'NNIAL (A,) any thing done or te- formers; ſometimes it fiznifies the choir of m 
peated every eighth year. 4 a church, where they fing the ſervice. ti 
OCTHO'DES (S.) in Medicine, are ulcers, | O'DIHAM S. a ſmall corporate town in aſl 
. whoſe fides are callous, or of the nature of flampſbire, whoſe market js weekly cn Sa- it 
warts, and not malignant. 2 turday ; diſtant from Loadun 34 computed, if 
OCTO'BER (S.) by the legal account was | and 41 meaſured miles. Va 
formerly the eighth month of the year; O/DIN (S.) a god among the ancient Dare, to 
and was therefore ſo called by the Romans ; | who together with another cilled Thor, was ou! 
but now by the legal as well ay vulgar ac- | ſuppoſed to preſide over battles and warlike is t 
count, the tenth ; it is alſo the name] affairs 5 fome learned men imagine, that ver 
of firong beer or ale, that is uſually brewed| theſe and ſeveral others of the northern cxi- in 
about that time, and therefore fo called; the] ties were magicians, who by their art per- pol 
Painters repreſent this month in a garment | ſusded the people into the belief of their rule 
of the colour of decaying leaves and flowers, | being the gods they worſhipped, only for OECL 
"being crowned with a garland of oak leaves| the advantage of commerce among them the 
with acorns, holding in his right hand a] they afſumed human forms. : acco 
Tcorpion, and in his left a bafket filled with | O'DIOUS (A.) hateful, deſpiſed; alſo heinous, gene 
cheſnuts, medlars, ſervices, &c. ſhameful, ridiculous, &c. OED+# 
O/CTOSTYLE (S.) is any building that has | O'DIOUSNESS {[S.) ſhameſulneſs, abomin2- 2 ge 
eight pillars or columns in front. iy bleneſs, heinouſneſs, hatefulneſs. wha 
O'CULAR (A.)] ſomething belonging to the | O*DIUM (S.) ſcandal, hatred; grudge, blame, loft, 
eyes or Gght ; alſo any thing clear, plain, || cenſure, reproach. tui'o 
or viſible ; o ocular demonſtration is any ODO'NTAGRA (S.) the ſurgeon's name fof there 
thing that is evident or clear to the fight, ſo | an inſtrument wherewith they draw tecth. pie 
that no N be made of the truth or ODONTALOT (S.) the diſeaſe called the lymp 
_  eertajnty thereof, togih-ach, into 
© CVLIST (.) dne (killed in lot cart [/ 4 op. 07 (p 
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ODONNTICKS (s.) medicines applied to, or 


proper for the tooth. ach. ; 
O'DOUR (S.) the ſcent or ſmell that any 
thing emits. X 


ODOURTFEROUS or ODORVFERGUS (A.) 
ſweet · ſmelling or pleaſant - ſcented. 

ODOURI FEROUSNESS (S.) ſweetneſs of 
ſcent, pleaſantneſs of ſmell, &c. 

O'DOURS (S.) perfumes, or any ſweet or 
pleaſant ſmells. 

ODY'SSEE S.] Homer's relation of the ad- 
ventures of Uſes in bis return from the 
fieze of Trey, and is the famous epick poem 
that is juſtly eſteemed the greateſt maſter- 
piece that ever appeared in the world. 

OECONO*'MICAL or OECONO'MICK (A.) 
ſ--mething belonging to the art of good 
huſbinery, or the regular management of a 
private family. 

OCECO'NOWICKS (S.) the ſcience, rules, or 
art of managing a family aſter a commodi- 
ous and regular manner, grounded upon ex 
perience and a regular chain of conſequences 
following from certain premiſes laid down. 


OECO'NOMIST (S.) one who manages, di- 


res, or prudently behaves in any affair of 
moment, 

OECO'NOMY (S.) good management or te- 
gularity in private families ; alſo prudent be- 
haviour in any affair whitever ; in Pbyfich, 
the animal arconomy is properly the ſcience of 
anatomy enlarged, taking in not only the 
ſtructure and paris of a human body, but 
alſo their uſe, together with the nature and 
cauſes of life, health, and diſorders that pro- 
duce or cauſe diſeaſes, &c. In Archirefure, it 
is properly the ſcientifick part, which being 
duly applied, not only dire&Qs the prover 
methed of takin; due meaſures and proper 
tions, but alſo by confidering the mater al-, 
aſcertains the chirge of any ſtructure before 
it is begun ; in Scripture, the legal or Je- 
iſp economy is that ſyſtem of laws or obſer- 
vations, that nation or people were obliged 
to perform and obſerve, both in their religi- 
ous and moral ſtate ; the Chriſtian acon2my 
is the diſpenſation of grace and mercy deli 
vered to mankind by Chriſt and his diſciples ; 
in Oratory, it is the.regular ordering or diſ- 
poſing the ſpeech or ſubject accord ng to the 
rules of art. 

OECUME!/NICAL (A.) ſomething relating to 
the univerſe or the whole world, upon which 
account the church men call the four firſt 
general councils by this name. 

OEDEMA or UNDVMIA (s.) ſometimes is 
general term ſor any ſweiling or tumcur 
whatever, but more particularly for a white, 
loft, inſenũble tumour, proceeding from pi 
tui: ous matter heaped up together, in which 
there is no pulſe, but it yields etily to the 
Preſſure of the fingers; ſometimes it is th: 
lympha extcayaſated, and ſo trans:ormed 
into a jelly. 


07 (Part,) fomething deſcen! from, or be 


OFF 


OFF (part.) ſometimes means at a great dif 
tance, and ſomet mes only bareſeparation, &c, 

O'FFAL S. waſte or refuſe fragments of meat, 
Ac. allo the entrails of any creature. 

OFFENCE (S.) any crime or miſdemeanour, 
treſpaſs or ſault commi ted, wrong, abuſe, 
or ſcandal given. 

OFFE/'ND (V.] to injure, affront, break 
through, or act contrary to the laws, com- 
mands, or crders of our ſuperiors or others. 

OFFE*NSIVE (A) diſpleafing, abufive, in- 
jurious, hurtful, that ſtands ready to attack 
or fall upon an enemy, &c. | 

OFFE'NSIVENESS (5S.) the affronting or diſ- 
agreeable or injurious quality of any thing. 

OFFER (V.) to firive, endeavour, proſſer, 
preſent, give, dedicate, propound, or un- 
dertake any thing. 

O'FFEKING (s.) an oblation, ſacrifice, gift, 
or preſent; the Jeu had ſeveral kinds of 
offerin,s, which they preſented at the temple z 
lome were fice will -Fcrr-gs, ard others wet e 

of obligation ; the firſt- fruits, the tenths and 
the fin- offertngs were of obligation ; the peace» 
efferings, vows, Fring of wine, oil, bread, 
and other things, which were made to the 
temple, or to the miniſters of the Lord, 
were called offerings of devotion ; the He- 
brevis called ail ſorts of offerings Cordbar, 

OFFERTORY (S.) the place in the church 
where the people's offerings or gifts were 
kept; in the church of Rome, it is a part of 
the ſervice or anthem-ſung to or played upon 
an organ, &c, while the people are making 
their offerings. 

OFFICE (S.) ſometimes fignifies the employ- 
ment or proper buſineſs that a perion is ap- 
pointed to do or perform; and ſometimes is 
me ins the place where buſineſs is tranſaQted 
or pertormed ; ſometimes it fignifies the good 
or ill ſervice that one perſon does to ano- 
ther ;, and ſometimes the ſervice or devoticns 
of a national church. 

O'FFICER (S.) in general, ſigniſies any perſon 

that has a peculiar poſt or bufineſs appointed 

him; and in War, ſignifies thoſe that have 
the command, , rule, or management, and 
more ſtriftly, only thoſe that have commiſ- 
ſions, viz, all from the general to the enfi:n 

or cornet, and are thus diſtinguiſhed, v. 

general officers, which are thoſe that hive 

power not only over one regiment, troup oc 
company, but in gereral over a body comes 
poled of ſeveral regiments, vi. the general, 


/ 


qu irter- maſter, ar.d adjutant generale; field 
officers, are thoſe who have he command of 
a whole regiment, and not only over one fin- 
gle troop or compary,. Weh re the colo- 
rel, lieu enant colonel, and major 3 Wairant 
and ſtaff. ficrrs, are hie who have not the 
King's commiff »n, but are appointed by the 
c2lonels ard captains, as the quv ter- matters, 
ſerjcants, corpotals; along with theſe are 
allo reckoned the chaplains and ſurgeors ; at 


l ging to another. 


Vo 3 Court, 


licutenint-general,b-igadier- general, colonel, 
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Court, à ff officer is one that bears a white 

Nag in the king's preſence, and when they 

go abroad, hive a white ſtaff carried before 

them by a footman bare headed, as the lord 
ſieward, lord chamberlain, or lord treaſu- 

rer; ſo the political - er: are the mayors, 
ſheriffs, &c, of corporations, &c, and the 
efjicerr of Juſtice are the judges, &c, 

- O'FFICES (S,) in Architecbure, ate the ſeveral 
bullcing 'or apartments that belong to a pa- 
lace, &c, that are not immed.ate!y conſi- 
dercd as the main or principal bvilding, 


| O KE 
circle, and others form them from twee 
equilateral triapgles ; this term is allo vſed 
for an arch or branch of a Gotbick vault, 
which inſtead of being circular, paſſes dia- 
gonally from one angle to another, and 
forms a croſs between the other arches, 
which makes the fides of a ſquare, of which 
the arches are diagonals ; in the centre or 
middle, where the give cut or croſs each 
other, is uſually cut the form of a roſe, or 
cu} ce lamp; the members or mouldings of 
the ogiver are called nerves, branches, or 
tuch as tales, coach-houſes, lodging rooms | reirs, and the arches which ſeparate the 
or cvsgdts, & c. ive double arches. 
©PFFI'CIAL S.) in the Spiritue! Court, is the jO'GLE AV.) to look wiſhfully or hard at a 
ſervant or 2pparitor of a judge of the civil | perſon} but commonly means to look lily 
law ; aſſo the depu'y of a biſhop or an «© and amer»uly, 
clefiaſtical judge; and ſometimes it means | O'GLES (S.) in the Cant Language, are the 
only the detuty ct an arch. deacon, eyes, 
OFFICIALTY (S.) that court or juriſd. tion, | O'GLING (S.) looking at a handſome wo- 
wheie an official or deputy is head. man, a feaſting upon the charms of a beau» 
OFFICTATE (V.) to perform, act, or do] tiſul counterſarce, ſhape and mein. 
ſomething for one's (elt or another. OH (part.) a term of exclamation or crying 
OFFICINALS (S.) in Phyfich, are ſuch medi- out, either for wonder, pain, or deteſtation. 
cines as are appointed to be made and kept | OIL (S.) is the expreſſed juice of olives, lin- 


F 


for uſe in the apothecaries ſhops. by the col- 
lege of phyficians, (hat ſo extempotaneous 


ſeeds, a monds, c. it being hquid, fatty, 
unctuous, and inflammable ; it uu obtained 
after various manners, and ſerves for as many 


perſctipituns may be immediately made up 1 
and applied to ſuch patients as want them. | purpoſes ; in all the Popiſh countries, it is 
OFFI'CIOUS (A) ready, willing, or forward | much in eſteem for eating with ſallads, Ac. 
to do any thing for another ; and ſometimes | ang for burning in lamps ; there are very 
means a buſy-budy, or one defirous to know, large quantities extracted from or boiled out 
or forward to be concerned with what does | of the larger fort of fiſh, ſuch ay whales, &c. 0 
not belong to them. which is uſed by the ſoap makers, curriers, 
OFFI CLOUSNEES (8) readineſs, winingneſs,| leather - dreſſers, c. and for the common 
or obliginęneſs to do any thing for another. | lamps in the ſtreets ; the Painters generally 0 
O'FFING (S.) in the Sea Language, is as| uſe linſced. oi / for all out- door work, and 
much as to ſay, out, in, or towards the] for curious work, ſuch as figures, landic⸗ pes, | 
ope1 fea, &. f marbhyg, &c. within doors, they uſe nut- 0 
OFF. SCOWRING (S.) the ſcum, dregs, or | 1 refed. . 


refuſe part ot a thing ; and particularly ap- OIL. BAG (S.) a veſſel in birds replete with 
plied to the loweft cr meaneſt fort of the] an unctuous ſubſtance, ſecreted by one ſome- 
people, | times two glands, for that purpoſe diſpoſed 
OFF-SE'TS (S.) in Gardering, are young} among the feathers, which being preſſed by 
ſhoots which grow from bulbuus or tubcrous} the bill or head, emits its oily matter, for 
roots. . - the dreſſing and pruning their ſeathers. 
O'FFSPRING (S.) that which is begot and OTLET or I'LET-HOLE (s.) a ſmall round 
brought forth by another, as fruit, childien, | hole, worked all round to prevent tearing 
or young ones, or ſtretching, made in the edges of womens 
O'FFWARD (A.) is when a ſhip is aſhore, F flays, ſails, &c. to put a ſmall cord or lace 
and heels to the water, or when her tern] in to draw thers together, &c. 
hes towards the fea. | OI'NTMENT or U'NGUENT (s.) an unctu- 
OFT, O'FTEN, or O'FTENTIMES (Part.) ] -ous medicine outwardly applied to wounds, 
frequently, or many times over, repeatedly. } bruiſes, ulcers, c. 6f a thick · ſn conſiſtence, 
O'FTENNESS (S,) the trequency, cr many] but eafily diſſolvable, either by the inflam- 
times that a thing has becn ſaid or done, mation of the part affected, or the fire; 
OGEE! or O'GIVE S.) among the Foynerr, | there are a great number of different nam:d 
is the ſame with qui, among the Arcbi- | ointments, according to the ingredients in the 
tefts, being a moulding or ornament, con- compoſitions uſed, and the defigns they 208 
fiſting of two parts or members, the one] applied ſor, 
convex, the other concave, or Whit they [O'KER (8) a yellow, dry, ſat, ſoſt, fol"! 
call a round and a holl.w, repieſentirg the | earth or ſemi-metal, found ſometimes in 
form of a great 8 when theſe are con- copper, lead, and filver mines, and ſome- 
firucted r eometricaliy for large work, ſome times in a bed or mine alone by itſelf ; it i 
make each component part the quadrant oi] valued by ſome for a proper flux for mens: 
* 
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when they are too harſh or brittle; but its 
Principal uſe is in painting as a colour; there 
is a ſort called red oer, but this is made from 
the yellow, by calcining it in the fire till i 
becomes red ; er is always impregnated 
with iron, and is what generally gives the 
chalybeat ſprings their medicinal viitues, as 
may frequently be found hy letting them 
ſtand, at the bottom of which may be found 
the cher, 5 
in years, ſtae, much 
worn, &c, which "renders ſome things bet- 
ter, others worſe, | 4 

O'LDER (A.) elder, more- aged, worn, &c. 

O'LDISH (A.) inclining to be aged, or grow- 
ing old. 

©O'LDNESS (S.) the condition or ſtate of a; 
thing that is aged, ſtale, or much worn. 

OLEA'GINOUS (A.) of a fat, oily, unctuous 
ſubſtance or nature. | 

OLERON LAWS (S.) a fet of fea-laws! 
made at the iſland Oleren in France, when 
Richard I. was there, 

OL FACTORY A.) ſomething belonging to; 
the ſenſe of ſmelling, for which reaſon thoſe 
nerves that are the immediare inſtruments of 
ſmelling are called the o/faFory nerves. 

OLVBANUM (S.) a ſweet- ſcented gum or re 
fin, that naturally diſtils out of ſeveral trees 
at the foot of ernst Libarw, in white and 
yellow drops, ſometimes called the male. 
incenſe. 

OLIGA'RCHICAL (A.) ſomething pertaln- | 
ing or belonging to a govervnment called an 
oligarchy. | 

O'LIGARCHY (S.) a form of government 
where the fupream power is lodged in the 

| hands of a few particular perſons. 

OLIO (S.) in Cookery, is a compound diſh 
made up of variety of matters, as ſoops, 
and other ſavoury diſhes. 

OLIVE (s.) the fru:. of a tree called by the 
ſame name, of which there are two ſorts or 
kinds, wiz. the wild or natural, and thoſe 
that require care and culture ; the latter be- 
ing that moſt eſteemed, is of a moderate 
height, its trunk knotry, its bark ſmooth, 
and of an aſh-colour, its wood is ſolid and 
yellowiſh ; its leaves are oblong, and almoſt 
like thoſe of the willow, of a green colour, 
dark on the upper fide, and white on the 
under fide 3 in the month of June it puts 
out white flowers that grow in bunches, 
each flower is of one piece, widening up- 
wards, and dividing into four parts ; after 
the flower ſucceeds the fruit, which is alſo 
oblong and plump; it is firſt green, then 
pale, and laftly black, when it is quite ripe z 
in the pulp of it is incloſed a hard ſtone full 
of an oblong ſeed ; the wild fort is leſſer and 
more imperſect in every reſpect; from this 
is preſſed three forts of ol, the firſt and 


is what is called eve, or fallad oil, 


the ſecond is inferior both in taſte and ſmell, 
and the third fort worſe ſtill, and fit only 


OLY 
is pickled, and much eſteemed by the gen- 
try ; the ſcripture makes many fimilies from 
this tree, it being very common in Canan, 
and particularly upon a mountain that for 
that reaſon bore its name. 

Mount F Olives, was ſituated to the eaſt of 
the city of Feruſalem, about a Sabbath day's 
journey, ce three quarters of a mile, and 
parted from it only by the brook Kid, and / 
by the valley of Jebeſopbat, which ſtretches 
outfrom the north to the ſouth ; it was upon 
this mount that Solomon built temples to the 
gods of the Ammoniten, and of the Moabiter, 
upon which acc unt it was alſo called the « 
Mount of Corruptias; it had three ſummits, 
being compoſed of three ſeveral mountains 
ranged one after another from north to ſouth 3 
the middle one our Saviour aſcended into hea- 
ven from, in the preſence of his diſciples, 
upon which account the Chriftians had, and 
ſome ſtill have it in great veneration, and 
ſay that the print of his feet was left ſo per- 
ſectly upon it, that though the devotees con- 
ſtantly carried away the earth, the marks 
were as conſtantly repaired ; and that when 
the empreſs Helena having cauſed a magnift - 
cent church to be built, in the midſt of which 
was this place, when they would have paved 
it with marble like the reft they never could 
do it; every thing that was puts there by 
way of ornament removed of its own ac- 
cord, fo that they were forced to leave it as 
it was; and that to this day the print of his 
left foot is to be ſeen about three fingers 
breadth into the rock, and that the ftone 
where the impreſſion of his right foot was, 
was taken away at the time of the cruſade, 
and put into a temple, which at preſent is 
one of the principal moſques belonging to 
the Turks; ſo fond of miracles are ſome 
people, that the greateſt abſurdities and hes 
are by them affirmed in the moſt ſerious 
manner, &c, ' 
OLY'MPIA (S.) a city of Eli in Pe:'oponneſus, 
where there was a famous temple dedicated to 
Fupiter O;ymptus, ſo cilled from the name ot 
this city; the ſtrodture of this temple was 
wonderful, and had v-ſt treaſures belonging 
to it, as well by reaſon of the oracles that 
were given there, as for the Olymprict games 
that were celebrated near it; but what made 
it moſt remarkable, was the ſtatue of Fup:- 
ter by Ptiias, reckoned one of the wonders 
of the world, it being made fittmg upon a 
throne of gold and ivory; with a crown on 
his head made of olive branches ; in his right 
hand a victory made of ivory, with a crown 
of maſly gold upon its head dre's ; in his Teſt 
hand a ſcepter made of a mixture of all ſorts 
of metal with an eagle at the top of it 3 his 
ſhoes and ſtoclcings gold, ard the drapery of 
the ſame adorned wi hi the figures of animals 
and fluwer-de-luces ; the throne embelkſhed 
with ivory, ebony, gold, precious ſtones and 


for lamps or other coarſe offices j the fruit 


a multitude of emboſſed figures 3 at the ſour 
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"Nor is ſtatue received amon 
| Feet or pegeſtals of the one, nr yan ws — nds of chit deities, and ſet upon oe 
and two others at the feet of t ; teme altar, which the ſervile flattery of the 
the two feet on the fore · ſide 8 2 mis hy 8 — 2 with 
Igbexet cr. a ' : , 
. poets anon the] OLYMPRONA/CES e 
Tying off ſome Theban youths, hom A | quero:s at the Olympick games, who were 
other figures of Niobe*s eee hy me ar- | crowned with a gariand of olive branches, 
poll and Ding ſhot to death —_— throve} and attended home in coaches, aud the wall 
17 Jer ma — h who ac of the city breke down, and they drove in | 
Theſeus, and the reſt of +" e „er, through the breach ; betides this they made 
1 — — h t!.em extravagant preſents, and were treated 0 
, - 15 
the throne was adorned with — —ç 3 Ee N. f 
preſenting the labours of gs = w_ law made to leflen the char'g! s, which deter- ON 
_ 1 * pores — vibe ye the} * mined the reward to $00 drachme, hab 
races, Pe J | . Rerling z but this Jaw was but 
IO GOT Jong ed eee ime afterwards the b 
at ith ths emo — ̃ w . 
alſo an altar etected to the wore png. , hall. Farther, thoſe who had gained three f 
rr | iod of time off crowns at theſe ganies, were excuſed from O'\ 
OLY'MyIiAD S.) a ſvace or perio meth dj paying any kind of taxes, or ſerving any - K 
. — ho _— "the Gr eh, and jt troubleſome office; at Sparta they had a b 
PP on 
f RY : © rang: d to the king's per- c; 
Chorebus was victor ; ſo that it was 108 years ond wer . mig guar . * 
aſtet the firſt inſtitution by Ibitas, betore] ſin; they = 8 — 2 oy — 4 * 
they kept an exaQt regiſter of 22 — — - — trequenc to chuſe their gene- tl 
away the prize at the __ 7 3 rals out of them; nay, they were ſo extra- K 
— — this —— — was alter vagont as to deiſy them while living, as = — 
0 | thimi | Iways came a 
es followed by Erar;ftbence ard Pehl, Eutbimidt a boxer, who 8 
. whoſe — the Greek hiſtorians 0 OTE 3 — 4 wm — ode — 
related the fats without: preciſely _— EE Mes in marble pillars; O'y 
| eee [OMA'GRA or 888084 (S.) the gout, or w 
l — — near > 4 rather the rheumatiſm in the ſhoulder. 4 qu 
"1 . ; (S.) a god of the Pran, w ar 
| temple of Jupiter, every four y * —— Þ — — obliged ts — every day, O'M 
| po rk ge wg — oth — off and tor a whole hour to fing hymns of praiie = 
| all parts; they began in the * 8 . di to him, with their tus hans on their heads, and 
nn the world, or 884 before Chriſt, according 9 their hands ; ſome call him OM! 
= to the vulgar za ; on it 5 my 3 1 ee . thi 
| OT — . 2 of the world, or| OMBIA'SSES S.) the name of the pr.efts and _ 
bt | — ew Cheri ; > every Olympiad year doQors of the 1alſe religion. _ ED oMr 
7 . . f ; i f Madagaſcar, who are ſomew 
| 2 oye 1 ul reg — — of — whom they call Ma- paſ 
= ſay, the firſt fix month3 from — ly fth.| raboutt at C/ Yerd, that is to ſay, phyſi- OMA 
| ary {they — 1 ate fix cians and ſoothſayers, or magicians ; there (8. 
| ſummer ſolſtice) to the 8 w to the is one ſort of them that teach to write Arobick irre 
| | laſt months from 7 we 2 k of them| and make hitidzi, that is, taliſmans, and OMN 
e ry ; theſe] other charms, which they ſell to the great e's 
= 25 if they conſtantly began in / N N ones, to preſerve them (rom ill accidents, and OMN 
games conſiſted of running, 3 — to rid them of their enemies, or for any o- wh 
| | ther manly exerciſes, inſtituted h i — ther purpoſe they defire : They have publick rw, 
| | Hercula, to train udp their yout in wariiKe ſchools - ke they teach their ſupe: ſtitions knn 
C aerciſosy thoſs who were wg: 3 1 and magical arts: There is another ſort of OMNI 
4 honoured extreamly N * 1 1 4400; them who addict themſelves to geomancy, woe 
= the populace, and called 4 06» 1606 hea!j and draw their figures upon a little ſmooth OO 
on 3 rom wil wth 1 board covered with fine ſand ; theſe are — = 
u | o know the time 
— 
| nians to their twelve chief 8 ads ſucceſs of their aff · irs for theſe people under- and, 
"they had dedicated a very M. — "Pai. take nothing without conſulting theſe geo- O'MR, 
| ez, Fupiter, Mars, Mercury, 2 — — their Spores grea 
car, Apollo, June, La, Minerve, Al > the obſer ve the hour of the day, the planet * 
| Diana and Venus, It is repo! ted that Alex- » les is. and . ſign with other Perf 
| © under the Great, after his 1equeſt of "ev IO ſuper» 
' 
mh | { 
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ſuperſtitions ; theſe geomancers are diſtin- 
goiſhed into | veel dard; which reſemble 
our ecclefiaſtical dignities, as male or clerk, 
ombiaſſe a ſcribe or phyſician; ribou a ſub- 
deacon, mouladxi deacon, prieſt, ca- 
tibou biſhop, lamlamacha archbiſh»p, ſababa 
pope or caliph ; the people ſtand in great 
awe of them, and have employed them 
ſometimes againſt the Fresch, but without 
ſucceſs. 

O MBRE (S.) the name of a famous court- 


game at cards, for two, three, or five per- ; 


ONG 


none of them poſſeſs any lands in propriety, 
becauſe the Mogul is ſole proprietor of the 
lands in his dominions ; neither can the ſons 
of theſe »mra's poſſeſs their fathers eſtates, 


whieh deſcend to the Mogul, who is beir- - 


general to all his ſubje&s, and who allows 
them only ſome inconfiderable penfion, ex- 
cept it be that their fathers have taken care 
in their life-time, which they may eafily do, 
if they be handſome and fair, ſo as they may 
paſs for true Moguls, who are of white com- 
plexions, whereas the Indians are tawny ; 


ſons, but generally for three. " ſome of theſe emra*s are commanders of a 


OME'GA (S.) the laſt letter in the Greet al- 
phabetz and meraphborical'y, is put or uſed 
for the end or completion of any thing ; and 
in Scripture, for an appellation of God, 
who calls himſelf Apba and Omega, the be- 
ginning and end, &c, 

O'MEN (S.) a fizn, prediction, or token of 
good or bad luck, or ſucceſs in any zffair or 
buſineſs. | | 

OME/NTUM (S.) with the Surgeons, is the 
caul or double membrane ſpread upon the 
inteſtines, interwoven with fat, ard veſſels 
like a fiſher's net, enriched alſo with two or 
th · ee glandules annexed to the ſtomach, the 
gut coe, and the pancreas, and uſeful to 
cheriſh the inteſtines with its warmth ; it 
Has ſome milky, and ſome lymphatick veſ- 
ſels, as alſo a great many ducts, and little 
bags of fat. 

.O'MER or GO'MAR (S.) a Jewiſe meaſure 
of capacity, eſtimated at about 3 or 4 
quarts ; this was ſometimes called aſſaron, 

and was the tenth part of an epha, 

O'MINOUS A.)] of a threatening, unlucky 


nature, ſomething that foretels or predict 


matters heſore hard. 

OMISSION (S.) a negleQing or letting a 
thing paſs by unobſerved or undone. 

OMIT (V.) to paſs by or over, to neglect, 
or take no notice of a thing wilfully, 

OMI'TTING (S.) the wilful neglecting or 
paſſing by of any thing. . 

OMNIVPOTENCE or OMNI POTENTNESS 
(S.) God, or the power of doing all things 
irrefiſtibly. 

OMNI'POTENT (A.) all. powerful, ſtrong, 
or mighty, an appellation given to God only, 

OMNIPRE/SENCE (S.) a being preſent every 
where, and at all times. 

 OMNUSCIENCE S.) the faculty or power of 
knowing all things. 

OMNUSCIENT (A.) all-wiſe, or knowing 
every thing. | 

OMOPHA'GTA (S.) feſtivals of Bacchus, in 
which the gueſts acted the mad man by eat- 
ing the goats alive, and tearing the ficſh off 
the limbs aſunder with their teeth and hands, 
and devouring the entrails, &c. 

O'MRA'Sor O'MHRA'S S.) the title of the 
great lords of the Mogul's court; thoſe are 
commonly ſtrangers, and for the moſt part 


Porfiam, hit have great offices at court, but 


thouſand horſe, others of two, and ſo to 
twelve thouſand ; their pay is more or leſs, 
according to the number of their hor es, 
which are always more than'their riders, be - 
cauſe in thoſe hot countries a trooper is forced 
to have two horſes for change; there are al- 
ways 25 or 30 of theſe omra's at court, out 
of which are choſe governors of the provin- 
ces, and the other great officers of the king 
dom; beſides theſe there ate an in erior fort 
of oma, called manſebdars, cavahers, or 
harſemen of Ma- ſe, which have a more 
confiderable pay than is given to the com- 
mon trocpers ; they hive go commander 
over them but the grand Moc ul himſelf, and 
from this rank paſs to that of omra*'s ; this 
name is alſo given to the great lords of the 
kingdom of Golconda in the peninſula of In. 
dia, on this fide the gulph of Hengel, who for 
the moſt part are Perfians alſo, or the ſons of 
Peri ars; when they go alone the ſtreet, they 
have one or two elephants going before them, 
on each of which are mounted three men, 
who carry banners; after theſe elephants 
march 50 or 60 cavaliers well mounted on 
Perfian or Tartarian horſes, with bows and 
arrows, ſwords by their ſides, and ſhields 
hanging on their backs, which troop 18 o- 
lowed by other men on horſeback, ſ u-c:rg 
on trumpets and fifes ; after theſe comes the 
emra on horſeback, having 30 or 40 flotmen 
to attend him; next to theſe comes his pala-. 
quin or ſedan, carried by four men; and {aft 
of all appears a camel or two mounted with 
men that beat kettle drums z when he pleaſes 
he quits his horſe, and goes into his ſedan, 
where he may lie all along and reſt him 
ſelf. . 
ON (part.) upon, or at, either time or place. 
ONA'NIA or O'NANISM (S.) the fin of ſelf. 
pollution. 
ONCE (Part.) a ſingle time or act. 
ONE (S) unity, or the number that expreffee 
a fingle. thing in figures marked 1. 
O'NERATE (V.) to charge, load, or burden 
with a debt, mui, fine, or other incum- 
hrance. 
O'NGAR or CHIPPING-O'NGAR (S.) in 
Eſſex, a ſmall town, whoſe market was for- 
merly on Tue ſſay, but now it is weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from Lozdon 19 coraputed 
and 21 meaſured mules, 
©'NION 
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- O'NXION (8) 2 wholeſome, Wir ee 
 ©'NLY (part.) ſomething particular, ſintzu- 
he, rt | * c "B"" 10'PENING ($.) a wide or open place to give 
' ONSET (s.) an attack, or beginning of 2 


' ONTOLOGY (s.) the con gestion of be- 
| 


7 


ONYX (S.) in Scripture, ſometimes mean 


; OY (A.) flimy, muddy, wettiſh, moiſt, 


m henovrof the goddeſs Ops, wiſe of Setern, 


' ©'PEN (v.) to unlock, unfold, unbar, &c. 


O'NWARD {Part.) forward, progreſſive. 
ONY*'CHOMANCY (S.) a ft of trifling 


©'PAL (S.) a precious but ſoft ſtone, that ac- 


0 PE 5 
root. 
lar, or hat one. 
battle or diſpute. 
ings or ideas in the abſtract. 


divination, which ſome old ſuperſtitious 
creatures made or obſerved by covering * 
nails of an unpolluted boy with oil and ſoot 
mixed together, and then turning them to 
the lun, they pretended the rays thereoi 
made the repreſentation of divegs figures, 
which were the hieroglyphicks of what they | 
enquired after. 


the odoriferous nail or ſhell, which ſome 
think was underſtood of laudanum or bdel. 
hum, but generally for the ſhell of a fiſh. ; 
fomewhat like to a fiſh called purpura, which! 
is cavght in watry places, where grows tte 
ſpica nardi, which is the food of this fiſh, 
and which is the ocecafion of the ſhell» 
ſmelling ſo aromatickly ; the beſt are 2 
in the Red. Seo, and are white and large, t 
Raby/onian black and ſmaller ; ſometimes" it 
means the precious ſtone that goes by this 
name z it was the x1th in the high. prieſt's 
pectoral, and in Hebrew is called ſooabem, and' 
rendered onyx, ſardonyx and emerald, which 
latter is ſuppoſed to be the fight one, the 
e being not rich enough, and only a kind 
of agat of a whitiſh black colour, 


xe the ſhores of ſeas and rivers when the 
tide is down. — | 
OPA'CITY, OPA!COUSNESS or OPA'K E- 


L 


NESS (S.) obſcurity, darknels, that will not | 


mit the light to paſs through it. 
O”A*COUS or OPA'QUE (A.) dark, ſhady, 
obſcure, that is not tranſparent. 


: 

| 

cording to its fituation to receive and refie' 
the he ht appears of various colours. | 

OPA'LIA (S.) feaſts celebrated by the Roman | 
on the*1gth of the calends of January, which: 
was the third day of the Szturnalia 3 Saturn 
and Opt, being eſteemed deities that took 
care of the fruits of the earth; their ſeaſts 
were kept at harveſt, at which they ſeaſled 
their ſlaves, allowed them all manner of 

' liberty, in confideration of the pains they; 
had taken to till the ground. , 


windows, doors, &c. alſo to explain, clear, 
or make difficult things eaſy. * 
O'PEN (A.) unlocked, u- folded, &c. alfo 
plein, clear, eaſy to, or free for any body; 
alſo free, good natured, ready to inſtru 
and inform, not ſtiff or reſerved. —- 


0 PH 
of fruit ; alſo a lewd woman ; alſo a care- 


leſs, giddy-headed ſervant, that leaves the 
doors, &c, open that ſhould be ſhut, 


air to a building ; alſo the unſolding or ſepa- 
rating of any thing locked, ſhut, or folded 
up ; alſo the explaining any difficult paſſage, 
ſo as to tender the meaning intelligible ; al 
the beginning of any thing, as the breaking 
of ground to form a fiege, is called open 
the trenches; ſo a lawyer's beginning to 
plead for his client is. called opening the 
cauſe; and a man's telling hu mind or ſecrets 
to another, is called opening his mind, &c. 
O'VENNESS (S.) freedom, good-natured-. 
neſs ; alſo without locks, bars, er other 
hndrances ; alſo dearne(s, plainneſs, &c. 
alſo ſree · heartedneſs, a diſpoſition that ſpeaks 
its opinion without reſerve, &c. alſo any 
place that is wide or extended, not confined 
by bu:idings, trees, c. 
O'PERA (S.] a play or dramatick 
ſet to muſick, and ſung with the accompani. 
ment of inflruments, rich machines, and ex- 
tra rdiflary habits; the Yenetians were the 
fiſt inventors of this manner of acting, it 
being the chief glory of their carnival z about 
the year 156g, the abbot Perrin obtained a 
grant from Lewwir XIV. to ſet up an opera at 
Paris, whoin 1672 aQed Pomona ; now they 
are in great eſtcem in Englund, and generally 
ſet to muſick by Mr. Handel, 
O'PERATE (V.) to move, work, effect, or 
bring any thing to paſs ; in Ph, it means 
the ſtirring and carrying off the malignant 
humcues of the body. | 
OPERA'TION (s.) a working, doing or per- 
forming ſomething ; so n account of a 
regular 179 in chymiſtry, or any other 
work ; in Phet, it is the manner of a me- 
dicine's performing its office. 
OPERATIVE (A.) that is apt, fit, or in- 
clned to work, ſtir or move. 
OPERA'TOR (s.) one that performs, or does 


eſpecial manner applied to thoſe who make 
drawing, cleanſing, and making artificial 
teeth their whole trade and employ. 
OPERO'SE (A.) laborious, troubleſome, te- 
dious, difficult, &c. ſomething that has 2 
great deal of work in it. 
OPERO'SENESS (s.) laboriouſneſs, trouble- 
ſomneſs, tediouſneſo, &. 
OPHIA/SIS{S.) a diſtemper that occafions the 
hair to grow thin, and fall off in different 
places, and ſo renders the patient bald and 
covered, &c, as it were by turns, ſo that 
the perſon looks ſpeckled like a ſerpent. 
OPHTTES ($.)x ſect of hereticks, who appear - 
ed in the ad century, and that Jprung from 
the Nice/aitans and Gneftich: ; they are charg- 
ed with honouring a ſerpent, and that, when 
their prieſts celebrated their myſteries, they 
cauſed a ſerpent to come out of a hole, wh-ch 


O. AR SE S.) a medlar or pleacant fort 


itſelf over to be 


Td 


any particular office or work, and in an 
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offered in focrifice, which they ſaid was 
anRifying them by Jeſus Chriſt, who dwelt 
fa the ſerpent, and then delivered them tv 
the people, who worſhipped them; ſome ſay 
they pretended this was the very ſerpent that 
ſeduced Eve, and that it was thoroughly in- 
ſtructed in all knowledge; that it was Chriſt, 
and that he was very «:ffecent from Jeſus barn 
of the Virgin, into whom, ſaid they, the 
Chriſt deſcended, and that it was this Jeſus, 
and not Chriſt, that ſuffered 5; and accord- 
ingly they made thoſe of their ſe& renounce 
elus.—Alſo a fort of hard variegated mar 
le, of a deep green colour, and ſpeckled 
with ſpots of a lighter green; there is ſore 
alſo of an aſh colour, which is ſofter than 
the green j ſome call it ſerpentine ſtore. 

OPHIVU/CUS, SERPENTARIUS or EU 
LA'PIUS (S.) ia Afrenomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, containing by 
Ptolemy's catalogue 29, by Tycho's 25, by 
Flamfleed's 69 ſtars, repreſented by 2 man 
holding a ſerpent in his hand, of which the 
flar in the man's head is the principal, being 
one of the ſecond magnitude. 

OPHTHA'LMICKS (s.) ſuch medicines as are 
proper for or good in diftempers of the eyes. 

OPHTHALMO'GRAFHY (S.) that part of 
Anatomy, that is particularly concerned in 
conſidering the ſtructure, frame or compo- 
fition of the eyes and their parts, together 
with the diſeaſes and remedies that hinder 
and promote ſight or vifion. 

OPHTHALMOYSCOPY (S.) that part of Ply- 
fogromy, that pretends to tell the humour or, 
difpofition of a perſon by his eyes. 

OPHTHALMY or LUPPITUDE (S.) is an 
inflammation” of the tunicks of the eyes, 
cauſed by the gathering and extravaſation of 
cer'ain juices, 

O'PIATE (S.) a ſleepy potion, or medicine 
compounded of opium, or ſome other ſom- 
niferous matter. 

OPINE v.) to think, imagine, or be of an 
opinion; alſo to give one's opinion, judg- 
ment, or though's about any thing. 

OPPNTATER or OPVFNIONIST (S.) one 

that will hear or mind nobody's thought, 
opinion, or judgment in matters but his 
own ; an obſlinate, ſelfiſh, ſtubborn, reſol- 
ved, ſelf. willed perſon. 

OPUNION (S.) that thought or judgment of 
any thing that a perſon has or kelieves, and 
which ariſes to him rather by tradition than 
demonſtraticn ; thus the ſeveral particulari- 
ties in religion are more the effects oſ poſitive 
inculcations than rational proofs; among the 
od Heat bent, was a goddeſs that was wor 
ſhipped under the notion of her preſiding aver 
mens ſentiments, which for the moſt part aie 
purely corjeQural ; ſhe was repreſented in 
the form of a young woman, with a bold 
took, but a reeling or ſtaggering gait, 

OPINIONATIVE or OPU/NIONATED (A.] 

_ conceited, ſtubborn, wilful, pofitive, fetf- 


U * 
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OPV/NIONATTVENESS (S.) conceitednefs, 
ſtubbornneſs, poſitiveneſs, &k. 
OPIO'/LOGY (S.) 4 deſcription or treatiſe of 
opium, and its ſeveral known uſes. ; 
O/PIUM (s.) the condenſed juice of poppies 3 
ſome confound orion with meconium z opruny 
is that which eiſtits cut of the poppy heads 
aſter incifion, whilſt they are growing, but 
meconium is the juice exprefſed out of them; 
the pureſt op/um is made of white drops, it is 
ſound frequently in-Greere, in the kingdom 


of Cambia, and the territories of Gra»d Cot- 


ro in Egypt; there are three ſorts of it, the 

* black, the u hite and the yellow; the inha- 
bitants of thoſe countries keep the beſt for 
themſelves, and ſend us only the meconium ; 
when it is prepared for uſe it is called lauda- 
num, and uſed to ſooth and allay pain, ex- 
cite ſleep, ſtop vomiting and looſene(s, &c. 
The Turk uſe it as an exhilarater, it having 
for a time the ſame effects with wine or o- 
ther ſtrong liquors, tho* not ſo durable, for 
which reaſon the Tu di take it in large quan- 
tries when they go to battle, or undeitake 
any affair that requires vigour and force, 

OPOBA/LSAMUM s.] in Pharmacy, is a 
whitiſh juice, gum, or refin diflilling from 
the branches of a tree called balſamum, or 

the balm tree; it is whitiſh, pretty thick, 
tran'parent, ſmells nothing like turpentine, 
but pleaſanter ; it is the ſame with what 
ſame call balſamum verum, or balm of the 
Levant, and, Ike all other balſams, is ſup- 
purative, deterſive, and incarnating, applied 
externally to green wounds, ulcers, or tu- 
mours ; it has been long famous in the phy- 
fical world, infomuch that all other vulne- 
rary oils and ointments have taken their 
names from it ; ſome affirm that the true 
fort grows only in Fudea. 

O/PPIDAN (S.) an appellation given to theſe 
lads or youths that belong to the college, 
called K:ng's-College at Weftminfter, 

OPFILA'TION (S.] an obſtruction or ftop- 
page of the dufs of the body, by evil or 
peccant humours. 

O'PPILATIVE. (A.) of an obftrufting; hin- 
dering, or ſtopping nature. 

OPPO'NE or OPPO'SE (V.) to ſet one's ſelf 
againſt a perſon or thing, to ſtrive or en- 
deavour to hinder or prevent a thing*s bei 
done or brought to paſs ; to thwart or vex. 

' OPPO\NENCY (S.) the a of withfiandivg, 
oppoting, or endeavouring to bring about 
ſomething contrary to the deſire or argu- 

| ment of another. 

OPPO/NENT (S.) one that maintains a cone 
trary argument to mother in ſchools, col. 
leges or elſewhere, or that ſtrives or en- 
deavours to (et afide, or prevent another in 
his undertaking or defires. 

OPPORTU'NE A.) very convenient, ſea- 
ſonable, tr, „or agreeable. 


* 


OFPORTU'NENESS {S.) ſuitablene , conve- 
niency agr ccableneſs, &c, 
s * OPPOR- 
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©PPORTU'NITY (S.) a proper, ſuitable, fit, 
or. agreeable time for the ding any thing. 

OPPOSE .) to withſtand, ſet againſt, con- 
tend, or ſtruggle wich. 

©-PPOSITE (A.) contrary tFanother's inte- 
reſt or opinion ; alſo directly over · againſt 

other in reſpect of place or ſituation. 
PPOSITENESS (S.) the Nate, quality, diſ- 
poſition, or fituation of any perſon or thing 
in relation to the agreement or intereſt of, 
to, or with another. 

©'PPOSITES (S.) thoſe things that are rela- 
tively oppoſed to one another, as a king 
and his ſubjeQs ;* or privatively, as light and 
darineſs, knowledge and ignorance, or any 
other contraties whatever, whetl.er natural 
or moral. 

OPPOSY LION (S.) the endeavour or ſtruggle 
of contrary parties one againſt another ; in 
Aſtrolegy, it is When two planets being 80 
degrees diſtant from one another, behold 
one another diametrically oppofite, and 
therefore is eſteemed an aſpect of the great- 
eſt enmity; in Geometry, it is the relation 
cf two things between which a line may be 
drawn perpendicular to both ; in Logich, it 
is the quality of diſaereement between pro- 
pofitions that have the ſame ſut ject and the 
ſame attribute 5 in Khetorrrh, it is 2 figure 
whereby two things are aſſembled together, 
that at firſt Gght appear incompatible, as a 
wiſe folly, &c. 

OPPRE'SS (V.) to injure, uſe, or preſs hard 
upon a perſon or thing, by violence or au- 
thority. | 

OPPRE'SSION (S.) the uſing people hard by 
compellmg them to pay larger taxes, &c, 

than they can afford, W 

OF PRE SSIVE (A.) hurtful, injurious, apt or 
inclined to oppreſs, or force by authority. 

OPPRE'SSIVENESS (S.) the name or ſtate of 
any thing that is hurtful, injurious, illegal, 
unjuſt, c. . 

OPPRE'SSOR (S.) one that abu'es authority, 
an; ſkill, &ec, to the hurt, damage, or 

njury of another. 

_ OPPRO/BRIOUS (A.) vile, baſe, mean, ſcan- 
dalous, offenſive, ſhameſul, reproachtul, in- 
jurious, &c. | 

OPPRO*BRIOUSNESS (S.) ſhameſulneſs, re- 
proach'fulneſs, &c. 

OPPRO'BRIUM (S.) the ſcandal or ſhame 
that naturally attends the commiſſion of any 
vile, lewd, villaineus action; infamy, diſ- 
grace, or reproach, | 

OPPU'GN (V.) to fight, ſtrive, or contend 
againſt any perſon or thing. 

OPS (S.) one of the names of the goddeſs 
Cybele, 

OPSI'MATHY (S.) a learning, or endea- 
vouring to learn in old age. 

OPTA'TIVE (A.) defirous, wiſhing for, or 
after ; a name which the common Grammar 
applies to the mood or condition of the verb 
that expr=!7.3 the deſu e of doing or foibear- 
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ing ſomething, which is always known hy 
a particle or adverb of wiſhing conſtantly 
ac joined to it. : 

OPTIK or OPTICAL (A.) ſomething. be- 
I-neing or pertaining to the Gght. 

O, t:ck Giofſes, certain phyfical inſtruments 
ground or mide by mathematical rules, and 
ſo contrived, that they very much affiſt the 
natural eye in obſerving thoſe creatures, 
bodies, cr magnitudes, whoſe natural mi- 
nuteneſs, or Vaſt diſtance renders them im- 
perceptible to the n ked eye; and alſo aſſiſts 
in more perſectly and diſtinctly ſeeing thoſe 
that are perceptible z of theſe there are many 
forts, vs microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. 

O'PTICKS S.) in Marthematichs is in art or 
ſcience that demonſtrates the menner and 
123 of all radiations, , whether direct, 

oken, or teflected; and when this is ap- 
plicd to the delineation of any figure, build- 
ing, or body, it is called pet ſpective. 

O'PTIMACY JS.) a government of the ſtate 
by the nobility thereof. 

O'PTION (s.) choice, power, or faculty of 
chuſing for one's ſelt ; in Law, it is when 
a new ſuffragan biſhop being conſecrated, the 
a:chbiſhop of the province, by a cuſtomary 
prerogative, claims the collation of the firſt 
vacant benefice in that ſee, as his choice. 

O'PULENCE S.) wealth, riches, power, 
might, &c. 

@'PULENT (A.) rich, wealthy, powerful, 
mighty, &c. 


' O'PULENTNESS (s.) richneſs, wealthineſs, 


powerſulneſs, &c. | 

OR (S.) in Heraldry, is the colour yellow, or 
the metal gold; without this or argent 
there can be no armory z in the coats of 
noblemen it is called r-p2z, in thoſe of ſo- 
vereign princes ſo/ ; and when repreſented 
by engrovirg, it is by füllung the field with a 
multitude of ſmall dots. 

ORACLE (S.) in the 0% Teflament, ſome- 
times fignificd the covering of the ark of the 
covenant, or of the ſacred cheſt in which 
the laws of the covenant were ſhut up ; at 

the two ends of this cover were two cheru- 
bims of maſſy beaten gold, which ſtretch- 
ing out their wings forw:rds towards each 
other, formed a kind of throne, upon 
which they conceived the Lord to fit, and 
that it was from thence he manifeſted his 
will and pleaſure, when he gave anſwers to 
Moſes ; it is alſo taken for the ſanctuary or 
place wherein the ark was depoſited ; and 
ſometimes it means the oracles of the falſe 
gods, The moſt famous of all the Pale- 
ine oracles was that of Baal-zebub, king of 
Ekven, which the Few: themſelves went of- 
ten to conſult 3 there were alſo teraphims, 
the ephod made by Gideon, and the falſe 
gods adored in Saria; whether theſe oro- 
cles were really delivered by the aſſiſtance of 
the devil, or that the prieſte and falſe pro- 
phets impoſed upon the prople, and 2 
m 


j 
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them believe they were inſpired, we know 
not z among the Jet there were (everal 


ſorts of oracles ; as, firſt, thoſe that were l 


delivered viva woce, as when Ood ſpoke to 
M:ſes ; ſecondly, prophetical dreams, as 
thoſe of Feſepb ; thirdly, viſions, as when 
a prophet in an extacy, -being properly nei- 
ther aſleep nor awake, had ſupernatural re- 
velations ; fourthly, the utim and thum- 
mim, - which were accompan.ed with the 
ephod or the pectoral worn by the high. 
prieſt, and which God indued with the gift 


of foretelling future things, upon extraocdi-. | 


nary -occafions ; fiitthly, by conſulting the 
prophets or meſſengers ſent by God imme 
diately, At the firſt beginning of Chriſtia- 
nity, prophecy was very c:mmen ; much 
has been ſaid about the ancient heathen ora _ 
cle, but little can be concluced from them, 
they being almcit always dehvered in ſuch 
dubious expreffiens or terms, that let whar 
would happen to the enquirer, it might be 
accommodated or explained to mean, ſo as 
the event came to paſs. The, famous N. 
#er, to undeceive the credulous, and to ac 
eount for ſome ſtrange things that are rela- 
ted of the famous O- bit oracle, contrived 
and fixed a tube ſo in his bed. chamber, that 
when any body came to call him at ths gar 
den gate, next to his lodgings, though they 
ſpoke no louder than ordinary, he heard 
them as plain as if they had been in the 
room, and returned them an anſwer with 
the fame eaſe of cetvcyance; this tube he 
' afterwards removed into his meſaum, and 
fixed it ſo artificially into a figure, that the 
ſtatue, as if i' had been apimated, cpened 
its mouth,” moved i's eyes, and feeme to 


ſpeak, from whence he tuppoſed the Pagen] 


prieſu, by making uſe of ſuch tubes, uſed to 
make the ſuperſtſtious people believe the 1dol 
returned them anfwers to then queſtions. 
ORAL A.) {oniething that bel nys to a ver- 
bal expteſſion, or words immediste y c m- 


ing out of, cr from the mouth of the ſpea*er. |; 


ORANGE (S.) a fine pleaſant” fruit, with a 
ſtrong or deep yelluw rind or coat, of which 
these re two ſorts, the one called China 
oranges, which are of a very ſweet and luſci- 
ous taſte ; the other called Sei oranges, of 
a pleaſant acidity, and chiefly uſed for ſauce ; 
or to make a c mpound liquor called punch, 
O'RANGERY '{S$.) a place or givden where 
orangs. trees are kept, improved, and nutte d. 
ORANO'CO s.) 4 firong ſort᷑ of tobacco uſed 
ſor miking muff. -« rs th 
ORA'TION (s.) a ſpeech or fermon pronc un- 
ced or (poke in publick, upon ſome extraor- 
dinary oczafion, wherein the ſpezker or com- 
poſer uſes all the flowers of language, that 
by the eloquence and beauty thereof he may 
work upon the paſſions of the auditors. 
O'RATOR ts.) a publick' ſpeaker or preacher, 
| that in a learned and eloquent manner deli- 
vers himſelf to his auditors, 
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ſcience of eloquence or fine ſpeaking ; and. 


ſometimes a chapel or publick hall where 


ſermons, orations upon moral ſubjects, c. 
are ſp: ke or pronounced by an orator ; and 
among the Romanifis, it alſo fignifies a ſocie- 
ty or congiegation of religious, who live in 
community together, but without the tie or 
obligation of vows, &c. ſometimes it means 


| A (mall cloſet or chamber with an altar in it, 


for the uſe of a perſon's private devo- 
tions, &c. 


ORB S.) a hollow ſphere or body, contained 


under two ſuperficies, the one convex or 
external, the other concave or internal, 


ORBI'CULAR {A.) round like a ball or globe. 


ORBVCULARNESS S.) rovnd-refs, 
O'RBIT (8) the line deſcribed by any thing 


+ that moves round; ſo in Afrinomy, it is the 


path, rout, or cou:ſe in which a planet 


moves, Or a comet defcribes, the figures 


whereof are various ; that of the earth and 
all the prima y planets are ellipſes, in one of 
whoſe ſc ci, the ſun is placed, and in which 
they move according to this law, viz. that 
a radius drawn from the center of the ſun to 


the center of the planet, always deſcribes 


areas proportionable to the times ; the old 
aſtronomers im:gined the or4173 bf the pla- 
nets were circular, ſo that to account for 
their irregularities upon that hypothetis, they 
were forced to introduce eccentricks and epi- 
cycles ; the mederns find that they not only 
move in elliptick o-b//s, but that they alfo 
move with diff:rent velocities at different 
times ʒ in Anaromy, orbits are the two ſockets 
or hollows in whuch the eyes are placed, 


O'RBONA' (S.) a goddeſs or deity ſuppoſed to 


have the care of unphans; the Romans wor- 
ſh pped her to avoid the afl ction of widow- 
hood, or the lo's ef their children; ſhe had 


| "an altar in the city of Rome, near to that of 


the Lares. 


ORCHARD (S.) a garden of encloſure where 


feu. t trees are nouriſhed, and improved; and 
theſe are commonly cherries or apples,” 


ORDAUVN'(V.) to commatid, appoint, or en- 


join; alſo to admit a perſon into holy orders. - 


ORDEA'L (S.) a ſort of trial that women ac- 
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cuted of incontinency ſormerly underwent 
to prove their innocence, which was nine. 
coulters laid red hot upon the ground at un- 
equ+-l diſtance*, which if the accuſed paſſi d 
over without being burnt, after ſhe was 
hood. winked, it was efteemed an argu=1 
ment of her innocence; this was uſed as a. 
purgation frem Edward the Conſeſſors time 
to Henry III's; ſometimes it was tried by 
water, and ſometimes by fire; thoſe who 


un derwent this trial uſed to faſt three days 


before, and then go to church, where there 
was an office proper to the occaſion ; pope 
Stepben II. cauſed it to be aboliſhed, as un- 
juſt and wicked, | | 


ORDER (V.) to c-mmand, dicect, or ap- 


O'RATORY (S.) ſemetime: mean: the art 01 


point; allo to chaſtiſe. 
| ORDER. 


. - 


rules, laws, or ſtatytes 


O/RVERLINESS (S.) regularity, à keeping 
within bounds, ſobriety, or ſubmitting to 
commands or directions given, 

O'RDERLY (A.) regular, civil, decent. 

O'RDERS (S.) ſometmes meins the com- 
mand or directions that a ſuperior gives to 
an inferior; ſometimes only a liſt, jnyento- 
ry, or catalogue of books or other goods 
that a perſon wants; and ſometimes it means 
being admitted a.prieſt, or one whoſe occu- 
"pation is to be about religious affairs z and 


ſometimes the ſeveral diſtinctions of friate; 


as the bit, Friars are canons regular of the 
order of St. * Cray - F. riars are Cifter- 
cian monks, who at Grſt wore a black habit, 


2nd changed it for a grey one z the Black-| 


Friars are called Benedifine: ; ſometimes it is 
applied to the ſeveral diſtinctions of milita- 
ry knights, as the order of St. George ; and 
ſometimes it means the ſeveral manners of 
building, according to the received and eſta- 
bliſhed rules of architecture, according to 
which a palace, church, &c. is built, and 
. theſe go by particular names, viz, Twſ- 
"can, or that which ſhould be uſed. for ware 
houſes, and other mean ſtrong buildings; 
the Dorick ſomewhat lighter, and ſo is uſed 
Indifferently in many ſorts of bulldings; the 
Josie which is fill ſomewhat airier, and at 
the ſame time ſufficiently grave; this by ſome 
is affirmed was invented on ſe for tem- 
- ples and religious places, and therefore has 
© Part of the viflims carved on the entablature, 
"as oxes heads, &c, though this is now uſed 
al in civil buildings; the Corinthian is the 
" moſt tefider and delicate, and defigned for 
. rk other places of ſhew and magni- 
e, being enriched with all the nicety 
that the att of carving can embelliſh it with; 
the Compoſite is made up of the Corinthian and 
| Jonick orders, and uſed according to the judg- 
ment of the aftiſt in various buildings; the 
moderns have added to theſe what the wan 
tonneſe of their own invention could find 
out, and called them by the names of the 
_ Gothich, French, Coryatich, Perfian, Sc. or- 
ders ; in an Army, orders fignify the com 
mands or directions, given by the ſuperior 
officers ; alſo the whole diſcipline of arrange - 
_ ment and government. 
O'RDINAL (A.) belonging or appertaining to 
. order or regularity, | 
© _ Ordinal Numbers, ſuch as expreſs the ſeries 
or order of things ſtanding or being put, as 
the third, ſeventh, fortieth, &c. SOL 
Q@'RDINAL (S.) a book of directians for, bi 


ſhops in giving or conſe: ting holy orders; 


| alſo a book in which are inlet ted the orders, 
a religious houſe, 


college, Kc. | 
G'RDINANCE (S.) a law, c:nimand, ſtatute, 
c. of a ſovereignu prince or chief com- 
mender, governer, or director; it is a term 
often uſed in the parlament- volle, and there 
means very. frequently a ſtatute or 3Q, but 
not always ; ordrnences being ſometimes only 


- 


| 


| 
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OR D 
temporary things or orders and capable ot 
| beirgalcered by the commons only, where- 
238 an act or ſtatute cannot be changed, abo- 
liſhed or altered, but by the authority of the 
king, lords, and gommons: | 
O'RDINANCE, or ORDO'NNANCE S.) a 
law, rule, appointment, command, &c, 
O'RDINARIES S.) in Heraldry, are the de- 
8 given to certain charges proper- 
ly belonging to that art, of which the num- 
ber- is ten, viz. the chief, pale, bend, bar, 
fefſe, croſs, ſaltier, chevron, bordure, and 
orle ; theſe have the appellation beser able 
added to them by way of diſtinction; ſome 
authors ſay, that when any perſon had be- 
haved gallantly in the fleld of battle, and 
wy wounded in any part of his body, the 
- king, prince, or general, upon his being pre- 
apa 4 Ah him, ordered him a ſuitable 
| coat-armour, to be as it were a perpetual 
remembrance of. his bravery ; ſo if he was 
' wounded in his head, they gave him a chief, 
if on the legs a chevron, if bis ſward or ar- 
mour was diſcoloured with the blood of the 
enemy, a croſs, or bordure, &c. for they 
| 2 that each. ordinary had ſome pecu- 
iar myſtic ſigniſication, as the chief repre- 
ſents the helmet, wreath, or crown covering 
the head ; the pale repreſents the lance or 
ſpear 3 the bend and bar his belt; the ſeſſe 
his ſcarf ; the croſs and faltier his ſword. ; 
the chevron his boots and ſpurs ; and the 
bordure and orle his coat of mail. 
O'RDINARINESS (s.] meanneſs, common- 
neſs, uſualneſs, vulgarneſs, frequency, &c. 
O'RDINARY (A.) mean, indifferetit, com- 
mon, uſual, frequent. 
O'RDINARY (S.) ſometimes means ſeveral 
ſettled and fixed officers that attend the king's 
houſhold ; ſo the regular chaplains ate called 
' Chaplains in ordinary ; fo an envoy or em- 
baſfador that refides ſtatedly for ſeveral years 
ſucceſſively at the court of any foreign prince, 
is called an embaſſador or envey in ordinary ; 
in the Civil Law, aoy Judge or perſon (hat 1 
veſted with. authority to take cognizance of 
cauſes, in his own right, as he is a magi(- 
trate, and nat by deputation, is called an r- 
dinary ; in Comma and Cazon Law, the biſhop 
of the dioceſe, ar he that has the ordinary 
ectleſiaſtical juriſdiction within that territo- 


try, and the collation to benefices therein, is 


called the ordinary; and ſometimes it means 
a common. eating houſe or table fu;n:(h<d 
with proviſions, where every perſon pays a 
common ſim for his meal; and formerly it 
meant the biſhop's deputy that gave criminal 
their neck · 9 and reported whether they 
read it, and aſſo affiſted thoſe who were con- 
demned by. performing diving ſervice, and 
preparing thera for death ; to this day, tho 
the cuſtom of the neck- verſe is leſt off, yet 
the prieſt or miniſter that attends thoſe cri 
minals that are cohdertined at the CG. Beile 
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| who is now appointed by the lord mayor | 
and court of a 


ORD 


{dermen. S 
O'RDINATES (S.] are all ſuch lines as in the 


conick ſeQtions are Yrawn perpendicularly 
croſs the axis, from any ove point in the 
circumference of the ſection on one fide, to 
a point in the oppoſite fide of the circumfe- 
rence ; ſo that any line ſo drawn that termi- 
nates in the axis, is called a ſemi- ordinate. 


ORDINA/TION (S.) the appointing a perſon 


to the performance of ſome particular poſt or 
office z but it is generally. reſtrained to the 
creating or making prieſts, biſhops, or other 
ecclfiaftical officers, that were not in that 
ſtation before ; the contention ever fince the 
reformation has been very great, about who 


the power of ordination refides in; the 


church of Eng/and maintaining it is veſted 
in the biſhops only, others in the prieſts, and 


conſiſtory, others that the call of the people | 


is ſuſficient, and others that it is the prero- 
gative of the civil m_—_— ; in the church 
of England it is ormed by the biſhops 
only, te which, purpoſes there are certain 


day «ppointed, wiz, the ſecond Sunday in 


Lent, Trinity-$ , and the Sunday fol- 
lowing, the firſt Wedneſday after the 14th 
of September, and the x3th of December, 


O'RDNANCE (s.) are ſuch great guns made 


of 'braſs or iron; that ſometimes are 

cannon, and ſometimes heavy artillery, of 
which there are ſeveral ſizes and degrees, 
diſtinguiſhed by as many different, names, 
ſuch ay whole cannon, baſtard Cannon, or 


| cannon of ſeven, demi-canndn 24 pounders, 


whole culverin 1 pounders, demi eulverin 
fix pounders, ſakers, minjons three poun- 
ders, drakes and pedreroes. 

Office of Ordnance, is where the ſtanding 
grand magazine of arms and habilhments of 
war, ay well by ſea as land, is kept, from 
whence the armies, caftles, forts, &c. are 
ſupplied, as occaſion requires ; ' for which 


_ purpoſe, that all things may be kept in or- 


der, and always ready, there is firſt a maſ- 
ter- general, who iſſues out all orders and 
diſpatches. that relate thereto, either for the 
bringing in, buying, or providing of ſtores, 
or iſſuing them out to the ſeveral places 
where they are wanted ; under bim is a 
heutenant- general of the ordnance, who re- 
ceives orders from the maſter. general, and 


the reſt of the prime officers at the board, 


fees them duly executed, ordery the guns to 


de fired on publick days of rejoicing, and 


ſees the train of artillery fitted out when or- 
dered to the field ; next to him the ſurveyor- 
genera}, who has the inſpection of the ord- 
nance, ſtores, and provitans of war, in the 
cuſtody of the ſtore keepers; he inſpects 


and allows all bills of debts, keeps a check 
on labourers, &. under theſe is a clerk, 
who records all orders and inſtructions given 


ſor the inſtruction and govete ment of the 


eee, — patents, grants, names of 


| 
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officers, &c., draws the eſtimates of provi- 
ſions, ſupplies all letters, inſtructions, com- 
miſſions, deputat:ons, contrafts, &. and is 
as a cheque between the accomptant of the” 
money, and him of the ſtores ; there is alſs 
a ſtore» keeper, who takes the charge of the 
cannon, ammunition, ſtores, &c. and ren- 
ders an exaQt account of the diſpoſal thereof 
from time to time.; there is alſo a clerk of 
the deliveries, whoſe bufineſs is to draw up 
all proviſions either at the Teer, or any of 
his majeſty's magazines; beſides theſe there 
is a treaſurer, through whoſe hands the mo- 
ney of the whole office paſſes, both for the 
payment of debentures for ſtores received in, 
and ſalaries for the ſeveral officers. 
ORDO'NNANCE (S.) isa term uſed in Paine- 
ing and Architeure ; in Painting, it fignifies 
the regularity, proportion, and harmony of 
the parts, both of the whole hiftory or its 
parts; and here regard muſt be firſt had to 
the landſcape or ground of action, whether 
it be a place inhabited or uninhabited ; if the. 
latter, all the extravagances of art or nature 
may be indulged ; but if the former, fri 
regard muſt de had to the culture or im- 
provements that are proper to be made ; and 
in particular, regard muſt be had to the build- 
inge, which, if ruſtick, tequire nothing but a 
ftrong fancy, but if otherwiſe, the niceſt re- 
gard ſhould be had to the ſtrict rules of ar- 
chitecture; in the hiſtory iiſelf regard muſt 
be hadto the ſeveral groupes of figures con- 
tained in the whole, that they bear a naturab 
relation to one another, that the attitudes os 
the ſeveral figures be not forced or diſtorted, 
nor any offenſive nudities ſeen to diſpleaſe 
the moſt chaſte eye, and the drapery flow- 
ing and eaſy, &c. In Archuef#ure, the ſame 
general regard is to be had to uniformity, in 
appearance and convenience within; ſo that 
the regular and careful diſpofition of the plan 
determines the Whole; fo that any one wilt 
readily conclude that there muſt not be ſmall 
diminutive rooms in a large palace, nor very 
large halls in a ſmall} building ; one thing 
obſervable is, that lodging-rooms in grand 
buildings ſhould be diſpoſed to the ſun-rifiog, 
libraries, picture galleries, cabinets for cu- 
rioſities. &c. to the north. | 
O'RDURE (S.) the dung of any creature whe- 
ther rational or animal. | 
ORE S.) thoſe mineral productions that yield 
metal, whether lead, iron, copper, tzold, 
| HGlver, &c, F - 
'O'RENGES (S.) in Heraldry, ate little balls of 
nan orange colour. 
O'RFORD S.) a ſea: poet horough- too in 
| Suffolk, ſituate at the mouth of the tiver Ove, 
where it empties. itſell into the A,; ic was 
anciently a very good harbour, and was alſo 
very populous, and much frequented by ſea- 
mes ; but of late years the harbour is almoſt 
choaked up; ſo that it is now but a pcor 
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it ſends two members to parliament, ard is 

3 by a mayor, 8 port men, and 12 

geffes ; diſtant from London 73 com- 
puted, and 88 meaſured miles. 

O'RGAL (S.) the ſettling or lees of wine 
dried, which the Dyers uſe to prepare their 
ctoths, to take the ſeveral colours intended 
for them. * 

ORGAN (S.] in Anatomy, is a part of the 
body which requires a right, determinate, 
and ſenfible conformation to its conſtitution, 
and the performance of its office, as the ear 


to hear, the eye to ſee, &c. in Much, it is 


the largeſt and moſt harmonious of all inſtru- 
ments, being a collection or imitation of all 
' others, and now generally uſed only in 
churches, of which there are differences, 
both according to the art of the builder, and 
the charge beftowed on it; there are ſome of 
a ſmaller fize for the uſe of the chamber, 
and therefore called chamber organs, _ 
O'RGAN or O'RGUES S.) in War, are 
long ſubſtantial pieces of wood, every one 
ſeparate from the other, hanging with ropes 
over the gateway of a city, perpendicula ly, 
and ready upon any ſurprize attempted by an 
enemy, to be let down into the gateway to 
ſtop it op, without being ſubject to the dan 
- ger of the enemy ꝰs clapping any pieces act ofs 
and fo ſtopp.ng the port-cullices ; the ſame 


is done in a breach, where they add fire- | 


mme, and contrivances to diſcharge many 

of them at once, 

ORGAYNICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to, 
or performed by an organ, or proper in- 
Nrument for the work intended. 

ORGA'NICALNESS (S.) a being made or 
compcſed of parts or organs. 

O'RGANIST (8) a mvfician that is ſkilled 
in, or plays vpon the inſtrument called the 
organ, ; | 


| ORGANVZED (A) made up, or compoſed 


of ſeveral parts or organs. | 
ORGA/SMUS (S.) a diſorder in the human 
body, that occofions the blcod and ſpirits to 
move with too rap'd and violent a motion. 
ORGIA (S.) the common name with the 
- Greeks lor all manner of facr.fices, which 
were ſo called; but it was particularly te- 
rained to the ſacrifices offered to Bacchus, 
accompanied with the ſhouts, huzza's, and 
uncommon noiſes made by the prieſts and 
worſhippers in thoſe ſacrifices, whereby 
' they demonfirated themſelves to be rather 
mad than devout. | 
ORIENT or ORIE/'NTAL (A.) rifing in, or 
belonging to the eaſt part of the world; in 
©  Aftronomy, a planet is ſaid to be oriental, 
when it riſes in a morning hefore the ſun. 
O'RIFICE (S.) an hole, fiſſure, opening, or 
mouth, whether of a wound, vein, &c, 
ORV'GENISTS (S.) a ſect that pretended to 
draw their opinions out of the writings or 


 - books of Origen, concerning principles 3; they 


maittained that Jeſus Chriſt was the Son of 


; 


ORI 


God no ether way than by adoption and 
grace, that compared with men he was 
truth, but with God the contrary; that 
ſouls were created before the bodies, and that 
they ſin in heaven ; that the fun, moon, 
ſtars, and the waters that are under the fir- 
mament have all ſouls ; that bodies ſhall riſe 
in a round form; that the torments of the 
de vil and damned ſouls mall have an end, 
and that the fallen angles ſhall aſter a time 
de reſtored to their firſt condition ; theſe and 
ſeveral other errors infeſted the church in the 
4th, 5th, and 6th, centuries ; theſe errors 
were condemned by councils, and the read. 

+ ing Origen's books forbid, 

O'RIGIN (S.) the ſeed, fountain, ſtock, riſe, 
cr beginning of any perſon or thing. 

ORTVTGCINAL (S.) that from which another is 
taken or copied, the firſt or beginning of a 
matter, the foundation on ſeed of a thing or 
. buſineſs, 

ORVLLON (S.) in Fertificatien, is a blind or 
maſs of earth faced with a wall, afvancing 
beyond the ſhoulders of theſe baſtions that 
have caſemates, to cover the cannon in them, 
to prevent their being diſmounted by the 
enemy; ſome are of a round form, and o- 
thers almoſt ſquare, called epaulments. 

ORION (S.] in Afronomy, is a conſtellation 
in the heavens juſt before the fign Tour, 
and is ſometimes only taken for that ſtar of 
the ſecond magnitude called the Scorpion's 

Heart; it appears at the beginning of the au- 

tumnal equinox, and is the prognoſtick of 
cold and froſt ; accot dir g to the heathen fa- 


| bles, he was the ſon of Fupiter, Neprune, 


and Mercury, and forme ſay of Apslls, which 
h. ppened thus: As theſe gods were upon a 
certain time viſiting the earth, they entered 
the cottage of a poor countryman call: d Hy- 
rieus, who to make them we'come killed an 
ox, and ſpent his whole eſtate ; for this ex- 
traordinary expreſſion of his piety and good- 
will, they bid him aſk whatever he would, 
and it ſhould be granted him; upcn which 
he defired a ſon without the uſe of a' wo- 
men; the gods ordered the ox's hide to be 
brought betore him, in which they all made 
water, and ordered him to bury it in the 
earth, and bid him let it lie undiſturbed for 
nine months; at the end of which time Hy- 
rieus going to examine it, found a young in- 
fant in it, which he called Orion, who when 
he was grown up became fo great a hunter, 
that he boaſted that no beaſt was ſo fierce or 
ſwift but he tould take and overcome, which 
ſo provoked the Earth, that ſhe ſet a ſcor- 
pion in his way, by the bite whereof he died; 
but Diana tranſlated him into the heavens, 
and placed him near the fign Touris; this 
conſtellation, according to Prolemy's cata- 
logue, confiſts of 47 ſtars, by Tycho's 62, 
and by the Britiſh catalogue of 80. 
O'RIZON or O'RISON (S.) a private prayer, 


ORLE, 
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ORLE, O/RLET, or O/RLO (S.) in Artbi- 
tecture, is a fillet under the ovolo, or quar- 
ter round of a capital, and when at the top 
or bottom of the ſhaft or column, it is called 
the cincture. | 

ORLE (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary made 

in the form of a fillet drawn round the 
ſhield, near the edge or extremity thereof, 
the breadth half that of the border, ſo that 

it contains ont twelfth part of the ſhield; 
further it is to be noticed, that the ore is its 
own breadth diſtant from the edge of the 
ſhield, b 

O'RLOP or O'RLOPE (S.) is properly the 
ſecond or third decks of a ſhip. 

O'RMSKIRK (S.) in Lascaſpire, a handſome 

inland town, that has a pretty good trade 
on the market-day, which is weekly on 
Tueſday ; diftant from Lendon 156 compu- 
ted, and 190 meaſured miles. 

O'RNAMENT (V.) to ſet off, beautify, en 
rich, make hardſome. 

ORNAME/NTAL (A.) ſomething that adorns 
or belongs to an ornament. 

ORNAME'NTALNESS (S.) beautifulneſs, 
handſomeneſs, &c. 


O'RNAMENTS (S ) all manner of additions, 


to buildings, &c, whether they are carvings, 
paintings, or any other embelliſhments ; in 
Men, education and fine accompliſhments 
are called ornaments, 

ORNITHO/LOGIST (S.) one that is ſkilful 
in the nature and kinds of birds, 

ORNITHO/LOGY (s.) a deſcription or trea- 
tiſe of the ſeveral ſorts or kinds of birds, 

ORNITHO'MANCY (S.) a divination or pre- 
tence to ſoretel future events by the flight of 
birds, which the Romans called augury. 

O'RPHAN (S.) a child or perſon whoſe father 
or mother is dead, 

O'RPHANAGE or O'RPHANISM (S.) the 
ſtate or condition of one that is an orphan. 

ORPHANO/TROPHY (S.) a publick ſchool, 
houſe, or hoſpital, where orphans are brought 
up, like Cb“: Hoſpital in London. 

O'RPHEUS (S.) a perſon famous for all ſorts 
of learning among the ancients, but eſpe- 
cially for mufick, for which reaſon the poets 
have made him the ſon of Apollo, and ſay 
that his harmony was ſo very efficacious, 
that it would ſtop the courſe of rivers, and 
that rocks, trees, and beaſts would dance 
after him ; he is ſaid to go down into hell, 
and there ſo charmed Cerberus, that he 
brought away Eerydice his wife; that ſome 
Thracian women killed him, for his endea 
vouring to perſuade men to live unmarried ; 
but the Maſes took care of his body, and hy 
harp was tranſlated among the ſtars, where 
it is now a conſtellation. 

O'RPIMENT (S.) is a yellow colour uſed by 
the Painters for ſome large works ; it is 
troubleſome to grind, being a mineral, ſtony 

ance, of a rank” or poifonous quality, 
and is by ſome called yellow arſnick. 


O'RRERY (S.) a famous mathematica! ma- 


ORT 


chine, contrived to demonſtrate the preſent 
ſyſtem of aftronomy, or the earth's mobili- 
ty, which it does in a very correct and in- 
telligible manner, by means of ſeveral clock - 
work inventions. ; 

O'RRIS (S.) a flower ſometimes called ir; 
al'o gold and filver lace wove pretty broad, 
to ſew on mens and womens garments, by 
way of enrichment or ornament, 


ORTHODOX (A.) ſound, firm, true, applied 


to thoſe that are ſuppoſed to maintain the 
true principles of the chriſtian religion. 

O'RTHODOXY or O'RTHODOXNES: (S.) 
truth of opinion, ſoundneſs of belief or judg - 
ment in matters of religion. 

ORTHODRO'MICA or ORTHO'DROMY 
(S.) that part of navigation commonly call- 
ed failing by the arch of a great circle, or 
great circle ſailing, 


ORTHO/GONAL (A.) of or belonging to 


thoſe mathematical figures called right an- 
les. 


by 
ORTHOGRA*PHICAL (A.)def-ribed, drawn, 


or wrote truly, correQly, after, or by the 
rules of orthography. 

Ortbogrophical Projeftion + the Spbere, is 
the delineation of either the globes or 
ſpheres, for the purpoſes of aſtronomy or 
geography, upon a plane that cuts them 
thro” in the middle, the eye being ſuppoſed 
to be vertically at an infinite or exceeding 
great diſtance. ' 

ORTHO'GRAPHIST or ORTHO'GRA. 
PHER (S.) one ſkilled in orthography. 
ORTHO'GRAPHY (S.) in gerera/, means a 
true or right deſcription ; and in the com- 
mon uſe and acceptation of the word, means 
the perfect or true ſpeaking and writing the 
words of any ſpeech er language, according 
to the manner of the beſt and moſt ſkilful 
writers in it; in Geometry, it is the laying 
down or drawing the fore- right face or plan 
of any objeAs, and properly and propor- 
tionably expreſſing the heights or elevations 
of each part; and as a part of perſyective 
it is thus called, becauſe it determines the 
form of things by perpendicular lines falling 
on the geometrical plane; in Architefure, 
it it the elevation of a building, and this is 
ſometimes external and ſometimes internal x 
the external deſcribes the walls, windows, 
Sc. of the ſeveral fronts ; and the internal 
is the ſection or pet ſpective appearance of 
the rooms, ſtair-caſe, &c, in PerſpeFive, it 
is what is c-mmonly called the ſcenography 
of an objeR or building, and is that fore- 
right fide or plane that is parallel to = 
ſtraight line, that may be imagined to paſs 
through the outward convex points of the 
eyes, continued to a proper length; in For- 
tifcation, it is the profile or repreſentation 
of a fort; &c, as it appears to the eye at any 
one ſtation pitched upon. 
ORTS or OUGHTS (S.) ſuch remains of ſood 
az children or others covetous of a great dezy 
P P — leavg 
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- | Jeave upon their plates, after they have ſa - 
tis filed their hunger, | 
ORYIETTAN S.) a counter poiſon, or fa- 
mou eleftuary, made or invented by a 
mountebank of this name in tal. 
OS ($.) in Anatomy, is any ſort cf bone, or 2 
© hard, dry, and cold ſubſtance, con ſiſting 
more particularly of earth and ſaline parti 
cles, deſigned for the props or upholders c 
tze body, to tender its motion eaſy, and 
ſerving a8 a deſente for ſeveral of the inter- 
nal parts; ſome ſay the number in » human 
body is 249, others 3c4, and others 36,3 
though it is-certain that the number is unde 
termined, becauſe the number of the bones 
of infants Ciffer from thoſe of adult perfors ; 
alſo thoſe called ſeſamoides, and the teeth 
_ that are rot fixed to any particular number ; 
in old men and adult perſuns their form or 
ſhape is different, ſome are round, others 
plain, acute, cbtuſe, hollow, ſpungy, fold, 
oblung, triangular, &c, and in a particular 
manner that part of the face, which in 
Engliſþ is called the mouth, among the 
Anatimſhs is called os. 
. O'SCILLANCY or OSCILLA'TION (S.) when 
ſpcken in common, means a waving of 
toſſing of the body backwards and for- 
wards like ſawyers at work, a fort of play or 
ſee-ſawing, ptactiſed by children upon logs of 
wood laid acroſs one another; in Mecbanichs, 
it is one of the niceſt pieces of art that theſe 
latter times have diſcovered, wiz. the vibra- 
tion or motion of pendulums backwards 
and forwards, to aſcertain the number cf 
beats at any determinate length, and the ex- 
act quantity of time that is ſpent in that 
mot.on, by which meansvery great improve 
ents in clock. work have been made. 
OSCITANCY S8.) fuggiſhneſs, cateleſſnefs, 
negligence, indolence, &c. ; 
© .OSCITA'/TION S.) yawning, or a certain 
light; convulfive' motion of the muſcles, 
which opens tbe lower jaw of the face; 
others deſcribe it to be a light motion, 
whereby excrementitious and halituous mat- 
ter, which irritates the neighbouring parts, 
is expeiled. / 
_ OSCOPHO'RIA (S.) a feaſt celebrated by the 
| Athenians the 10th day of Ofeber, in honour 
of Bacchus and Ariadne ; Theſeus inſtituted 
this feaſt after. he had delivered his native 
country from the tribute of ſeven. youths, 
_ © and ſeven virgins, which they were obliged 
to ſend to the king of Crete every year to be 
devoured by the minotaur, by killing that 
monſter with the help of Ariadne, the 
daughter of Mine, king of that ifle ; the 
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prize, with vine - branches in their hands, 
irom. one temple to the other. | 

O'SIER (S)) the red water willow. tree, which 
ſprouts into abundance of branches, that by 
reaſon of their extraordinary impregnation 
with humidity, wh.le-green, are capable of 
being eafily bent in all manner of forms, 

and for that reaſon are uſed to make baſkets, 

hampers, &c. 

OSIRIS S) a ſamous god of the tiam, 
who was ſaid to be the ſon, the brother, and 
huſband of the goddeſs II; by others he is 
called the fon of Jupiter and MNiebe, the 

- daughter of Phoronevs; he was firſt king of 
Argos, but being diſcontented with his ſub. 
j:Qts, he leſt his crown with his ſon AZgie- 

lens, and went into Egypt, where he reigned 
wich great mildneſs, and compiled very good 
laws for his ſubjeQts ; he married Io, whom 
the Exyprians call {fs ; it is ſaid he was 
pulled in pieces by his enemies, and that his 
wife Ji gathering all his parts together, bu. 
ried them honourably, and procured divine 
honour to be paid him ; it is pretended that 
che gods tranztormed him into an ox, accord- 
og to the pr nciples of the M-rempſycbo/ir, and 

that it is he whom the Eyyprians adored 

under the name of Apis and derapis 3 from 

- hence proceeded the great veneration that the 

Egyptians teſtified for the bull, and the wor- 
ſhip of the golden calf by the Ifreeliterin the 
de art, and by the ſubjefts of Jerebeom in the 
kingdom of the ten tribes ; hence the images 
of OH, with horns, or with the head of a 
hawk, or of a wolf, or of a ſerpent, be- 
cauſe it was pretended he was the ſun ; from 
theſe it is rationally ſuppoſed the preſent ado- 
ration of cows among the Indians is derived ; 
they gave the name of Ofrir to the Nile, and 
paid divine honours to it, as being the author 
ot alt the fertility of Zgypez it is faid /r. 
taught the Egypt agriculture, and mary 
other uſeful arts, for which reaſon he was 0 
much honoured among them. N 

O'SPREY or O'SSIFRAGE (.) a fort 
kind of an eagle, whoſe) ficfh was forbid 
the Neu to eat, Lev. xi. 13. it is thus called, 
becauſe it breaks the bones of animals, in 
order to get at the marrow ; it is ſaid to dit 
up bodies in burying places, to break and ea 
what it finds within the bones of the dead, 
for which reaſon it is ſuppoſed it was judged 
unclean ; the Arabian and Perfions call it 
b»mai, and ſay it is the moſt innocent of all 
birds, becruſe it does no harm to any aſi- 
mal, and-onfſy feeds upon dead bodies. 

O'SSUARY$,) a charnel- houſe, or place it 

a church yard, where the boned of the dead 
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ceremony of this ſeaſt was after this manner ; 
_- they made choice of two young gentlemen 
dreffed like young women, who carrying 
branches of vires in their hands, went thus 
in proceſſion frum the temple of Baccbus to 
the temple of Minerva; after which all the 
young gentlemen of the city run race for a 
n p 4 


that are dug up are put out of fight, 

T or OUST ($,) the name of a veſſel 

which malt or hops are dried. IE 

TE/NSIVE (A.) inclinable to boaſting, vai! 
ſhew, or bragging. | 

0STENTA'TION Is.) a bragging,  boaſtior, 

vaun'ing, over. valuing one's felf for 200 
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perfection in art, or quantity of wealth, 
wer, &c, 

OSTENTA'/TIOUS (A.) proud,  vain- glori- 
ous, boaſting, bragging, &c. 

OSTEOCO/LLA {S$.) a whitiſh or aſh-coloured 
Kone, in ſhape like a bone that grows in 
Saxony, Sil:fia, and other places; it is (a0 
to be of a (oft and gluey nature, and that it 
aſſiſts very much to cement or join broken or 
fractured bones very ſpeedily, and is there 
fore mixed among the compoſitions of divers 
plaiſters uſed upon ſuch occaſions. 

OSTEO'/LOGY (S.] that part of anatomy that 
particularly deſcribes the bones, 

O'STLER or HO'STLER (S.) among Us, is 

| a ſervant in an inn, or houſe of publick en- 
tertainment on the road, whoſe particular 
bufineſs is to look after travellers horſes ; 
but among the French, it is the maſter or 
inn- keeper himſelf. N 

O'STRACISM (S.) a puniſhment inflited by 
the commonwealth of Arbens, where by 
plurality of voices they condemned to a ten 
years baniſhment, thoſe who were either too 
rich, or had too much authority or credit, 
for fear they might ſet up for tyrants over 
their native country, but without any con- 
fiſcation of their goods or eſtate 3; this cuſ 
tom is ſaid to be firſt infroduced by the ty 
rant Hippies, fon of Praten, as a barrier 
againſt what he praftiſed himſeſ t; the man- 

ner was thus: The people wrote the names 
of thoſe they moſt ſuſpected, upon mall 
pieces of tiles or ſhelis, theſe they put into 
an urn or box, which they preſented to the 
ſenate ; upon a ſcrutiny, he whoſe name 
was ofreneſt wrote, was ſentenced by the 
council to be baniſhed, ab aris & focts ; but 
this at laſt was abuſed, and they whole me- 
rit deſerved beſt of the commonwealth, fell 
under the popular reſentment, as Se the 
legiſlator, Ar1fides the moſt noted for his 
juſtice, Miltiades for his victories, &. ſo 
that it was aboliſhed by profcribing Hyper- 
bolut, a mean contemptinſe perſon, 

OSTRACUTES (S.) a fort of cruſty, redd ſh 
ſtone, ſomewhat like an oyſter-ſhell ; it may 
be divided into thin plates or ſhells much 
like the coat of an onion; it is ſaid to be 
good in and againſt the gravel and ſtone. 

O'STRICH (s.] is mentioned in many places 
of the ſcripture, and is in different places 
ſuppoſed to be a different bird, as the ow! 
called «lu/a, the peacock, &c, but that com. 
m-nly now known by this name, is a very 
large animal, has very long legs and ſhort 
wings, a neck of a yard or more long; the 
feathers of its wings are much valued, and 
uſed as ornaments for hats, beds, canopies, 
&c. they are naturally. very white, but are 
frequently dyed or ſtained of various colours; 
their plumage are white and black ; the fe- 
males have a mixture of grey, black and 
white ; they are too heavy to fly, but uſe 

their wings to affiſt them in running, which 
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ſwiſteſt horſes ; it is reported that when 
| they are cloſely purſued, they take up ſtones 
between their cloven claws, which they caſt 
at their purſuers with a violence equal to 
the ſtrongett man; the notion of their di- 
geſting iron is a popular error, they only 
taking up nails or bits of iron, as hens and 
other fowls do ſmall ſtones, to affiſt in com- 
minuting and digeſting their food ; in Erbie 
opta, there are very large quantities of oſ- 
tricher, who lay their eggs in the month of 
June upon the ground, cover them with 
ſand, and ſo leave them till the ſun hatches 
them; but either the male or ſemale is ſaid 
to watch them continua'ly till they are 
hatched, unleſs driven or forced away; the 
female is aid to lay or bring many eegs to 
be hatched, which are c:mmonly of the 62e 
of a lage bow!, of which generally ſome 
are ſponed and breed worms, with which 
the hen feeds thoſe young ones that are 
hatched ; ſome ſay they are taken by a 
man's drefling himielf in the ſkin of one of 
theſe birds; others that when they are pur - 
ſued, they run their necks into the ſand, a 
hedee, &c. and ſo are taken. 

O'STROGOTHS (S.) people called Gothe, 
that came out of the eaſtern part of the 
world, and by conqueſt got ſowing in the 
ſouthern and weſtern parts of Europe. 

O'SWESTRY S.) in Sbropfhire, a "ſmall 
town incloſed with a wall and'a ditch, and 
fortified with a ſmall caſtle; it is governed 
by two baihiffs, burgeſſes, c. the market 

- is weekly on Monday, where large quanti- 
ties of Y/ch cottons uſed to be brought, 
but they are now moſtly carried to Sbretſ- 
bury, and only flannels brought here; diſ- 
tant from London 130 computed, and 157 
meaſured mile, 

OTA/LGIA (S.) among the Phyfciars, is the 
name of a pain in the ears, which is ſo vio- 
len-, that it turrs to a kind of madneſs 3 
ſomet-me«+ it turns to an abſceſs, when you 

| fee purvient matter iſſue out of the ears. 

OTE'NCHYTA (S.) an avricular clyfter, 
ſometimes called zgin; alſo the name of a 
little ſyringe or ſquirt, to inject medicines 
into the ear, 

O'THERWISE (Part.) elſe, befides, after a 
different or other manner. 

O'TLEY (S.) an ordinary ſtone built town, 
in the * Riding of Yorkſhire, built under 
a l-gh, cr>ggy el ff, that has a market weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 145 com- 
puted, and 175 meaſured miles, 

O'TTER (S.) a creature that can live by land 
and water, that affords much ſport in hunt - 
ine z it is @ great deſtroyer of fiſh, | ving 
much upon them; atſo a cant name for a 
ſailor; | 

O'TTOMAN '(A.) ſomething belonging 
the Turiiſb laws, cuſtoms, or empire. 

O'VAL (S.) inwelpar Speech, is the fame that 
in Matbematichs is called an ellipſis, which is 
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they do exceeding ſwiftly, out running the | 
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one of the ſections of a cone, and as ſuch 

may be'defined to be an oblong curvilinear 

figure, with two unequal diameters, the ore 
called the tranſverſe, the other the conju 
gate; or it is a figure encloſed with a fingle 


curve line, imperfectly round, but the Geo- | 


- matricians ovatlis a figure reſembling an egg, 
round, but oblong, ſo that lines drawn from 
its outermoſt ſuperficies to the center are not 

. equal, and yet anſwer well enough to each 
other irom the oppoſite fide z it differs from 
an ellipfis, becauſe that is plain, and circum- 


. ſcribed by one only line ; whereas th:s is (-- | 


lid, included every where with a ſuperficies 
-like”a globe, with this difference, that the 
globe is perſectly round, which this is not; 
and when laid down upon paper is narrower 

at one end than the other, whereas the el 
lipfis is equally. broad at both ends. 


O'VAL or O'VGLO (S.) in ArchiteFure, is 24 


round mouldiog, whoſe profile or ſweep in 


the Laick or Compsfire capitals, is uſually 2 


quadrant of a circle, upon which account i 
is vulgarly called a quarter round ; -it was 


frequently enriched with f.ulpture by the 


- ancients in the forms of cheinut- ſhells, but 


now it is commonly adorned with the repre- | 


_ ſentation of eggs and anchors, or arrow- 
heads, alternately placed, 

OVA'TION (S.) was an inferior fort of tri 
umph, which the Roman: allowed the gene 
rals of their army, when the victory they 
had obtained was not very confiderable, or 

- when the war-had not been declared accord- 
ing to form of law ; he who thus triumphed 
entered the. city on foot, or on horſeback, 
according to ſome hiſtorians, arid had a 

. myrtle crown upon his head, that tree be- 
ing conſecrated to Venn; wherefore when 
Marcis Crofſſur was decreed the honour of 
an ovation, he particularly defired it as a fa- 

-  vour of the ſenate to be allowed a lawiel 
crown inſtead of a myrtle one; the tri 
umphing party entered with flutes, and not 

with trumpets, nor were they admitted to 
wear an embroidered garment, as at the 
great triumphs, and was only accompanied 
by the ſenators, and followed by his army ; 
this triumph is called ovation, becauſe the 
general offered a ſheep when he came to the 
capitol, whereas in the great triumph they 
offered a bull ; the firft that triumphed in 
this manner was P. Pofbumius Tubertas, for 
his vi over the Sabines about 250. 

OUCH (S.) the bed, collar, or ſeat of gold 

or ſilver, that jewellers put their precious 
ſtones in, to keep them faſt, for rings, but- 

tons, &. 

_ O'VEN (S.) a cloſe confined place paved with 
ſtones or tiles, to retain the heat of the fire, 

that is made in it, in order to bake bread, 


meat, tarts, &c, in. 
or thing ſet, placed, 


OVER (A.) one 
or appointed to be above another; in the 
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numbers, er chances, that are above 7, 
which is the mean, that is to ſay, 8, 9, 10, 
11 and 12, in oppoſition to 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 
which are called under. 

 OVER-A'CT (v.) to do any thing farther or 
beyond what it ought to be, as when a 
player would repreſent any paſſion, as love, 
ſury, madreſs, c. when he exceeds the 
bourds of reaſon or nature, he is ſaid to 
over. a his part, &. 

OVER-AWE' (V.) to keep a perſon or crea- 
ture under, and forbidding him to act what 
his inclinations prompt him to, upon the 
penalty of loſing ſome preſent advantage, or 
under going ſome future puniſhment. 
OVER BALANCE VV.) to out. weigh, to 
more than compenſate for any thing. 
OVER. BEAR V.) to rule authoritatively, or 
- arbitrarily, to command without reaſon or 


equity. 
OVER-BED (V.) to bid or offer more for a 
thing than it is really worth ; alſo to bid or 
_ offer more than another for the ſame thing. 
O'VERBOARD (A.) out of, or down by 
the fide of a ſhip, particularly ſpoken of 
men that fall from the rigging, &c.. or of 
goods that are thrown. out of a ſhip to 
lighten her, 
OVER BU'LD (A.) too free, impudent, 
ſaucy. | 
"OVER. BORN (A.) conquered by firength 
or numbers, prevailed upon by prayers, in- 
| . treaties, &c, 
OVERBU'RTHEN (V.) to lade a perſon 
with a greater weight, charge, or buftne(s 
than his ſtrength, power, circumſtances, gr 
capacity, can bear or perform. 
OVER. CA'ST (V.) to throw a thing too far ; 
to cloud or darken, alſo tb ſew a button. 
ho'e, &c. round, to prevent the ſiuff's tear- 


ing. 

OVER-CHA'RGE (V.) to load or oppreſs a 
perſon too heavily; and in a particular 
manner means putting too much powder in- 
to a gun, or piece of ordnance, 

OVERCOME: (V.) to maſter difficulties, to 
conquer, to get the victory over any perſon, 

ec. 

OVER- DO (V.) ſometimes means perſons 
doing more than their firength or health 
will permit them; and ſometimes doing 
more than is required, or is ſufficient. 

OVER-EA'T (V.) to eat gluttonouſly, or too 
much, more than the ſtomach will bear, or 
health requires. 

OVER-FPFLL (V.) to fill more than is pro- 
per, required, or convenient, a 

OVERFLO W (V.) like the tide when it 
flows or runs over its banks. 

OVER. GROWN (A.) a perſon, creature, &c. 
that is grown monſtrouſly large, or beyond 
the common ſize of any thing of the fame 
ſpecies ; alſo a perſon that is become ex- 
ceeding rich or powerful, and fo too mighty 


play with dice, it means all thoſe throws, 


\ 
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for the g1d;nary courſe of juſtice, unn. 
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OVER-HA'LE (V.) to re-examine a matter 
that had been laid aſide, &c. ; 
OVER-HA'STY (A.) impatient, tos quick, 
that cannot ſtay till it is proper to execute a 
thing, affair or buſineſs. ; 
OVER-HEA'R (V.) to hear privately, acci- 
dentally, or by watching and liſtening. 
OVER. LAL D (A.) killed by being preſſed cr 
lain upon too long, ſmothered like a young 
child that is ſo deſtroyed by its nurſe. 
OVER-LIVE (V.) ſometimes means to out- 
live, or live longer than another ; and ſome- 
times to ſpend more than a perſon's income, 
or than he can afford, | 
OVER. LOAD (V.) to put too great a bur- 
den upon a perſon, by taxing him too hea- 
_ vily, or obliging him to do or carry more 
than he is well able. ; 
OVER-LO'NG (Part.) more time than is. 
really neceſſary to do or perform any matier 
in, tedious, dilatory, &. 
OVERLOOK (V.) ſometimes fignifies to ex - 
amin or inſpe&t into a buſineſs ; and ſome- 
times to paſs by, or forgive a fault, c. 
OVER -MA'STED (A.) is ſpoken of a ſhip, 
when her maſts are diſproportioned to ber 
bulk, or made too big, ſo that ſhe yields or 
lies down too much by a wind, 
OVER-MA'TCH (V.) to be too ſtrong, 
powerful, or too well learned or qualified 


for another. | 

OVER-MEA'SURE (S.) ſomething given or 
allowed more than the bare exact quantity 

or meaſure, by way of encouragement to 
the buyer, as thoſe who buy 20 chaldron of 
coals, have one allowed them for over · mea · 

e. 

ER- Muc (A.) too large a quantity, or 
more than ſufficient. 

OVER.PA'SS (V.) to go over, to paſs by, to 
go beyond, &c. | 

O'VERPLUS (S.) ſomething that is left after 
the neceſſary quantity is taken away, either 
of money, or any kind of wares, &c. 

OVER. PO'ISE (V.) to weigh more than an- 
other, 

OVER. POWER (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, or 
bring under another by force, or too much 
ſtrength, might, or power. 

OVER. REACH v.) to cheat under the pre- 
tence of fair and honeſt dealing, to out- 
wit, &c. and ſometimes it means burting a 
perſon, by ſtriving to reach farther than his 
ability will permit him, 

OVER-RE/CKON (V.) to reckon or count 

more than is due, &c. 

OVER.RVPE (A.] fruit that is too ripe, or 
that has loſt its fine fragrant ſmell and taſte 
by hanging too long upon the tree, &c. 

OVER-RU'LE (V.) to have the caſting vote 
in. any argument or diſpute, to conquer, 
over -power, or command. 

OVER-RU'N (V.) ſometimes means to run 
faſter, and ſometimes to ſpread all ver, or 


to de deſtroyed with ſomething, as 2 garden 


o U | 
is over. run with weeds, a country is er- 
run with ſoldiers, &c, In Printing, it is to 
new-model the page, &c. by means of in- 
ſerting or leaving out ſomething. | 

OVER. SEE” (V.) to ſurvey, look after, or 
take care of a buſineſs. 
OVER-SEE'N (A.) miſtaken, deceived, wrong 
conjectur ed, thought or imagined, ; 
OVER-SE'T (V.) to turn over a coach, wag- 
gon, or other carriage, &c, to throw down 
a fable, &c. with cups, &c. upon it. | 
OVER-SHA'DOQW (V.) to cover with or caſt 
a ſhadow over any perſon or thing, to diſ- 
guiſe, darken, or hide. ' 
OVER-SHOO'T (V.) to ſhoot beyond or 
over a mark, to exceed, or do ſomewhat 
more than a perſon is well able to afford. 
O'VERSIGHT (S.) an error or miſtake, ra- 
ther by careleſſneſs and inadvertence, than 
choice and reſolution. 
OVER-SPREA'D (v.) to cover or run al“ 
over a thing or country 
O'VERT (A.) plain, open, manifeſt, 4 
Overt Ad, in Law, is a plain, open, or 
manifeſt affiiting of another in ſome unlaw- 
ful act; and this commonly is applied to 
treaſons, where the offender's actions may 
be eafily or plainly proved by undeniable 
evidence, 
OVERTA/KE (V.] to come up to, be even 
with, or equal to another that was before 
either in place, or qualifications. 
OVERTHRO'W (V.) to ruin, overturn, 
throw down. vanquiſh, conquer, &c. ; 
OVER. THWA'RT A.) one thing lying up- 
cn or acroſs another, * 
OVER-TO'P (V.) to grow taller, or higher in 
ſtature, power, wealth, or authority. 
O'VERTURE. (S.) a condition or propoſal, a 
| diſclofing or opening of a matter, an at- 
tempt, eſſay, or trial; in A, it is a fine 
flouriſh, or running divifion played by ore 
or many inſii uments, commonly before the 
beginning of an opera. | 
OVER. TU'RN V.) to turn or ppt things 
topſy-turvy, to deſtroy, ruin or bring to 


nothing. | 
OVER-VA'LUE (v.) to eſteem or prize too 
much, to ſet too great a value upon 2 
thing, &c, 

OVER-WEE'NING (A.) having too great an 
opinion, thought, or value for one's (elf. 
 OVER-WEI' GH (V.) to weigh more than 
another ; alſo a reaſon why a perſon ſhould 
have more regard for this perſon or th.ng 

than that, 

O'VER-WEIGHT (S.) ſomething more or 

greater than the weight required, allowed 

in ſome commodities tor waſte, or 4ttaily'g. 

in ſmall quantities. 

OVER WHE'LM V.) to drown; include, os 

cover with water, trouvle, &c, 

OUGHT (A.) ſomethirg, ſomewhat, ſome 
part, &c. a'ſo the duty cr condition of « 


erſon relating do an thing, | 


OUT 

®yrPAROUS (A.) thoſe creatures that lay 
or bring” forth'eggs ; alſo that breed by, or 
are bred from eggs. 

OULNEVY (S.) in Buckingbamſbire, a pretty 
good town, where a confiderable manufac- 

ture of bone lace is carried on; it has a good 
market weekly on Monday; diſtant from 


London 47 computed, and 53 meaſured miles. | 


OUNCE (S.) | a common weight for ſmall 
things, and with the Goldſmithi, Apotbeca- 
ries, Sc. it is the 12th part of a pound, caled 
troy- weight 3 with the Haberdaſbers, Gre- 
'cers, Sc, it is the 16th part of a pound, 
led. avoirdupoiſe- we ght. 
OU /NDLE S.) in Northamptonſbire, pleaſantly 
ſeated in a vale on the river Nen. by which 
it is almoſt ſur:iounded, over Wh ch it has 
two good ſtone bridges; it is a handſome, 
- uniform built town, and has a very good 
matket weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
London 54 computed, and 65 meaſured miles, 
OUR or -OURS (Part.) ſcmething belonging 
to, or the property of us. | 
OUSE (S.) the'name of three great rivers in 
* "England, one called the Great Ouſe, which ri- 
ſes in the ſouth borders of Nortbamptonſbi e 
- from whence it runs though the counties of 
Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge and 
Norfolk, where it diſcharges itſelf into the 
fea ; another called the Little Ouſe, which 
- runs. from eaſt to weſt into the former, 
parting all along Norfolk from enz the 
third is that Which runs thro* To/k city, and 
. empties itſelf into the Humber, | 
OUT (v.) to put or thruſt from within a 
place, to diſplace, &c, - : 
OUT (A.) without, or on the out-fide ; alſo 
- miſtaken or in an error. | 
OUT-AT-HEE'LS or E'LBOWS (Part.) in a 
- declining condition, going down the wind, 
ec. 
CU rT- BTO (V.) to offer, proffer, or bid more 
for a thing than another. p 
OUT-BRA'VE (V.) to bid defiance to a per 
ſon, to do a thing notwithſtanding the en- 
deavours, commands, or oppoſition of ano- 
ther to the contrary. -- 
OU'T-CAST (S.] a ejected, caſt off, forlorn, 
' helpleſs perſon. | 
OUT. CR (S.) a great noiſe, or ſudden cry; 
and in ſome places means publick notice, that 
the goods and effects of a perſon are to be ſold. 
OUT-DO' (V.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, ex 
ceed, or do a thing better than ano her. 
OU'TERMOST or OU"TMOST (A.) that 
perſon or thing that is or ſtands without hav- 
ing perſons or things on both ſides of it or 
Or- FACE (V.) to affirm or deny any thing 
to x perſon's face confidently, boldly, and 
poſitively, al:ho? it be falſe. 
OUT GO v.) to walk, run, or move faſter 
than another. | ; 
OUT. LA*NDISH (A.) foreign, or ſomething 


| 


O UT 

OU'T. LAW (s.) a perſon that is not under 
the protection of the law. 
OU'T-LAWRY (S.) is the I:C; or deprivation 
of the common advantages belonging to a 
ſubject, that is under the King's protection, 
and in the realm ; formerly none could be 
out lawed but for ſelony, the puniſhment 
whereof was death, which any body might 
execute ; but it is now otherwiſe, for who- 
ever, after due proceſs had, contemptuouſly 
refuſes to appear to anſwer ſuch matters, as 
are exhibited againſt him in open court, is 
deemed an out law, | | 
OUT LEARN (V.) to learn better, quicker, 
or farther than ancther, 
OU'TLET (S.) a paſſage, channel, or con- 
veyance for water, &c. 
OUT LIVE (V.) to live longer than ano- 

oy alſo to ſpend more than a perſon can 
afford, F 
OU'TMOST (A.) that perſon or thing that is 
on the outfide, or fartheſt diſtant from the 
middle. 5 
OUT. NU“ ABER (V.) to exceed in number, 
or to count more than another, &c, 
OUT-PA'SS (V.) to go faſter or by another, 
to leave one behind on the road, &c. alſo 
to learn faſter or better than another, to 
excel, &c. 3 
OU'TRAGE (S.) a riotous and violent aſ- 
ſault, an affront, or injury. 
OUTRA'GEQUS (A.) violent, abuſtve, inju- 


ricus, affrontive, &c. 


OUTRA/GEOUSNESS 

rage dr violence, &c. 

OUTRYGHT (Part.) throughout, fully, quite, 

totally ; alſo now, at this inſtant, immedi- 

ately, &c, | 

OUT-RUIN (V.) to exceed in running, to 

go, run, or ride faſter than another; alſo 

to ſpend more than a perſon's income or al- 
lowance. 

OUTSIDE (S.) that part of any thing that is 
naturally towards the eye, and more im- 
mediately receives the fun, rain, &c. as the 
bark of a tree, the ſkin of a man or beaſt, 
&c. and in Nambe ing, it is any perſon or 
thing that is fartheſt from the middle, &c. 

OUT. STRIP (v.) to get before, or get the 
ſtart of, to exceed, or do better than ano- 
ther in walking, running, learning, &c. 

OU'TWARD (A.) toward, next to, or on 
the outſide. 

OUT-WI T (v.) to impoſe upon; or cheat 
another, to go beyond, or be before- hand 
with another, to a& cunningly or wiſely. 

OU'T-WORKS (S.) torts or other (ortifica- 

tions built at a diſtance from, or without the 
city ; in Fortification, alt thoſe works that 
cover the body of a place next the camp itu, 
as ravelins, half moons, hern- works, te- 
nailles, crown- works, ſwallow-tails, enve- 
lopes, and the like; it is a general rule, that if 
there be ſeveral out- works, one before another, 


belonging to the manners, cuſtt mi, or pev 
plc of another country, 


to cover one and the dum uni of a plc! 
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thoſe that are neareſt the place, muſt gra- 
dually one after another, command thuſe 
that are fartheſt advanced out into the cam- 
paign, that is, muſt have higher ramparts, 
that they may over-look and fire upon the 
befiegers, when they have poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the farthct ; the gorges of them 
muſt be always plain, for ſear, if they had 
any parapet, it might ſerve the beficgers, 
when they are maſters of it, to cover them- 
ſelves” againſt the fire of the beficyed, and 
therefore the gorges or entrances into them 
are only paliſadoed to prevent ſurprizes. 

OWE .) to be indebted to another, cither 
by duty or obligation. 

OWL (S.) in Scripture, is by Moſer forbidden 
to be eat, as an unclean bird; but com- 
mentators are very much at va iance what 
that bird was, that by us is tranflated ew/, 
of which there are ſeveral ſpecies z the bird 
we now call by this name, has a head like 
a cat, and large ſharp claws; it catches 
mice like a cat, but its eyes cannot bear the 
light of the fun ; other birds hate and purſue 
it, and in teturn the . hunts and eats he 
leſſer birds; its cry is mouroful and diſmal, 
and it was deemed a bird of ill omen; it 
was conſecrated to Minerva, and upon this 
account it was honeured by the Athenians, 
who repreſented it upon their medals ; it is 
ſaid at this day to be in great eſteem among 
the Tartart. 

OW'LER (S.) one who privately or by ſtealth 
runs wool or other prohibited goods, upor 
the coaſt of Suſſex, to France, Holland, &c. 

OWN (V.) to acknowledge or confeſs a tault ; 
alſo to lay claim to a thing, or really to 
have a property in a matter, 

OWNER (S.) the perſon who has a right or 
prope:ty in or to any thing. 


nn 


OX (S.) is a male of the neat kind that has | 


been gelt, in order to make him tamer, and 
more fit for labour, ſeveral countries plough- 
ing their ground with them, and alſo to 
render the fleſh more agrezable to eat; 
thoſe that ate not gelt are called bulls, and 
are principally kept for breeding; in Heral 
dry, it is a bearing for thoſe who have laid a 
yoke on the neck of fierce and ſtrong nations. 
O'X-EYE (S.) the Sea Term for a violent 
ftorm that ſometimes happens upon the coaſt 
of Guinea, which at its Grſt rifing ſeems to 
be no bigger than an e eye, tho“ preſently 
after ſpreads itſelf over the whole viſible 
part of the hemiſphere, and at the ſame 
time breaks out into ſuch ſudden guſhes of 
wind or ftermy air, that it frequently not 
only ſcatters the ſhips one from another, 
but al o finks and overturns them; alſo the 
name of a ſmall bird, and of an herb, 
OXFORD or O'XON (s.) the chief city or 
place in Oxfordſhire, a biſhop's ſee, under 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, which has alſo 
a famous -univerſity in it, lies north weſt 
from Lend 47 computed, and 56 meaſured 
miles, finely (cated for health, pleaſure, and 
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plenty, at the confluence cf the  Charwelt 
and Ji, which does fo divide itſelf into 
ſtreams, that the greateſt part of the city is 
encompaſſed with it; this place is ancient, 
being firſt built by the 0/4 Britons, ard is ſo 
large and populous, that it now contains 13 
pariſh churches, all ſo beautiful, that wWhe- 
ther we lock on the uniformity of private” 
houſes, ot magnificence of the publick ſiruc-: 


_ tures, it muſt be allowed to be one of the 


fineſt cities iv England ; the biſhoprick was 
tounded by Henry VIII. who endowed it 
out of the lands belonging: to the diffu;ved 
mcnaſteries of big den and Oſney 3 it was 
diſmembered from the dioceſe of Lincoln, 
and had at firſt th: abbey church of Oſeꝶ, 
about half a mile from Oxford, for its ca- 
thedral, until CG Church was made one, 
which happened ſoon after ; the chapter 
whezect conſiſts of a dean and $/prebenda< 
ries, for whoſe maintenance pait of the 
lands which had been purchaſed by cardi 
Melſey for the endowment of CH College, 
was allowed by the faid king j the bounds of 
the dioceſe extet d no farther than the bounds 
of the county, wherein, of 195 pariſh-s $8 
are impropristed; as for the unive: fry of 
Oxford, this may be faid in genera), that for 
the ſtatelineſs of the 1cho6ls and publik l- 
brary, the ſtruQure of particular colleges huiſt 
of fine pakiſhed ſong; the liberal nente 
of thoſe houſes, and notable engourazzmenty 
of indufiry and learving in the fal of pro- 
ſefiors in moſt arts and ſciences; wis not to 
be pat elle ld in the Ciirifiian worls ; That 
' Oxford was a place of publics Rudies beiong 
the Saxon cot queſt is paſt all coubt ; but 
then the ſtudents hved in the cit zens houſe 5 
and had only meetiry phcys to hear leawes, 
and diſputations, #5 is the cuſtom now in 
ſeveral foreign univer fities, and without any 
distinction of habit or dreſs ; and when Ox- 
ford ſhared with the reſt of the kingdom, 
the common calamities brought in by the 
Saxon and Dana, the muſes were forced to 
ſhift for themfelves, till {fred the learned 
Saxon; king of England, recalled them hi- 
ther, who having entitely ſubdued the Deter, 
made it his bufineſs to reſtore this une, 
and repair its ruins ; the firſt college was by 
him founded and endowed abvut the year 
872, and by ſending his own ſop to fiuf 
there, brought muny of the nobility to he- 
quent it; then there were ſeveral _hcvuſes, 
now called hails, for ſtudents only to hve 
together in ſociety, as in the inns of court, 
or chancery in Lender, among he f me 
were in proceſs of time end:-wed by divers 
_ patrons of learning, who thought beſt to 
ſettle, for ever, plentiful revenues in lands, 
and houſes, in order to maintain ſuch ſtu- 
dents as by merit and worth ftould from 
time to time be choſen, and to ſeitle large 
ſalaries for profeffors to inſtruct them, and 
fcr a head to govern them, according 4s 
TRE; certais 
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certain ſtatutes or ordinances made by the | 
ſaid patrons. and founders ; in ſhort, there 
me now in Oxford 18 colleges and ) halls, 
in which the ſtudents live with the ſame 
diſcipline, as thoſe in the colleges, but upon 
their own fortunes, except certain exhibi- 
tions, or annual penſions, annexed to one 
or two of them; of which take the follow- 
catalogue : | 
By whom founded - Anno 
Univerfiry King Alfred 872 


' © John Baiiol, mts and 
„ D, his wiſe; this 
Ball ; was father to Babo/ 1263 
TC - King of the Scots. 
Merton © Walter de Merton, clerk 1274 
Exeter Walter Stapleton, E. o Exeter 1316 
Oriel . King Edward Il, 1323 


's Robert Eęgliiſieid, clerk 1340 
ew Col- C Villam of Wickbam, bi- 
lige ſhop of Liaco/n 


Henry Cbicbley, archbi- * | 
All. Ss = of Canterbury 1437 


** WilliamofWainfleetbi-2 
Mogdalen 4 ſhop of Wincbeftr 1459 
William Smith, biſhop 
N of Lincoln, and Sir 1513 


; Neſe J Rich, Sutton | 
Cors - n 1516 
— . Winton | | 
> = 4 King Henry VIII. : 1546 
Trinity 5 1 Pote 1556 
» Joba's Sir s White 1557 
T's, oy Huge Price At — 
icholas Wadbam 
Wodbam + Dorothy his wite 'F 1613 
| indal,E£1q; an 
Pembroke 1 R. Whitwich, clerk $ 644 
The ſeven halls are, 


Edmund, and 
St, Mary, New-Inn. 
To make a particular deſcription of theſe 
ately colleges, their halls, chapels, and li- 
braries, their excellent accommodatipn for 
young noblemen, large revenues, great ſala- 
ries for publick profeſſors, allowances to the 
fellows, and to the poor ſcholars, &c. is too 
extenſive for this place; only it may be ob- 
ferved, that there are about one thouſand 
Nudents living upon the ſaid revenues, and 
about twice as many other ſtudents who 
maintain themſelves, befides ſtewards, man- 
ciples, butlers, cooks, porters, gardeners, 
c. the/city ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and the univerſity two. 
OXFORDSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, 
bounded by Buckingbamphire on the eaſt; on 
the north, where it ends in a cone, with 
Northampronfſoire on one fide, and Warwick. 
fire on the other ſide; by Gloucefler hire on 
the weſt ; and the river Thames, which parts 


it from Beriftire, on the ſouth ; the air and 


Magdalen, Albon, _ 


PX: 
ſoil of this county are exceeding . pleaſant, 

- wholeſome, and iruittul;z its bills are fully 
ſtocked with woods and cattle, and its val- 
leys enriched with corn and paſturage ; its 
length from Cleydon on the north. weſt, unto 
Caverſhem in the ſouth-eaſt, is about 40 
miles ; and its breadth about 26, vw. from 
the ſaid Clzydon to Farringdon in the ſouth ; 
its circumference is computed at 130 miles ; 
it is divided into 14 hundreds, in which are 
15 market-towns, 280 pariſhes, about 20,000 
houſes, 120,000.inhakitants, and one of the 
fineſt univerfities in the world; it returns g 
members te parliament, | 

O'X-GANG (S.) an old term for ſo much 

land as may be ploughed by one gang or 
team of oxen in one day, computed at about 
I2 or 14 acres. 

OXYCRO'CEUM (S.) a plaiſter made of ſaſ- 
fron, vinegar, and other ingredients, 

O'XYGON (S.) a geometrical triangular figure, 

4 that has all ts three angles acute. 

O'XYMEL (S.) . a fort of ſyrup, or pleaſant 

' liquor made of honey, vinegar and water 
boiled together, 

OY'ER (S.) a.term in Law, which fignifies 
the ſame. with axe, or a hearing of cauſey 
by juries, &c. | 

Ayer and Terminer, in Law, is a commiſ- 
ſion, + eſpecially granted to ſome eminent 
perſons learned in the law, to hear and de- 

termine one or more cauſes, eſpecially re- 
lating to criminal matters, and is the firſt 
and largeſt commiſſion by which the judges 
of aſſize do fit in theic ſeveral circuits; an- 
ciently it was uſed only upon ſome ſudden 

- outrages. or inſurreRion, but now is regu» 
larly ifſued every time the judges go their 
circuits, or hear criminal matters, 

Oyer of Record, is a petition made in court, 
praying that for better proof fake the judges 
will lock upon, or cauſe to be read, ſome 
record referring to the matter pleaded. 

O-YE'S (Part., the common warning or 
notice given by the cryer of every court of 
judicature, that all preſent may be filent, 
boo, hear the proclamation then going to be 
made. 

O/ZIER (S.) a willow-tree, commonly of the 
reddith ſort, the twigs or ſprouts whereof are 
uſed to make baſkets, &. called wickers, 


P, 


| [ 8 the fifteenth letter in our Exgliſb alphabet, 

and one of thoſe called conſonants ; when it 
precedes an b, it \-unds like an /, as in pro- 
phet, &c. in many words 6 and p ſound 
much alike, and * ſourd or change one 
for another; among the De#ors and Aftrono- 
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mers, p. m. fignifies the afternoon 5 among 
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dne hundred, with a ſtroke acroſs the top, 
thus, F, it ſtood for four hundred thouſand ; 
in Phyfical Receipts, p. fignifies pugi/, or the 
eighth part of a handſul, p. e. equal parts of 
any ingredients, alſo expreſſed by the term 
an; ſo p. p. is pulvis patrum, or Jeſuits 
powder, mo the bark pounded and fiſted. 
PABULA'TION (s.) a grazing or feeding of 
cattle ; in Medicine, thoſe parts of our com- 
mon foods which ſerve for, or aſſiſt nature, 
by recruiting of the animal fluids ; in NVatu- 
ral Hiftery, it is that unctuous or ſulphurous 
part of fuel that ſupports, enlivens, or keeps 
up the light in fire. 
PA'/BULUM (S.) in Phyfich, ſometimes means 


. thoſe parts of our food or aliment that en- 


creaſe or recruit the animal fluids z and ſome- 
times that matter that generates, continues, 


or encreaſes the cauſes of diſeaſes z with the | 


Naturalifls, it is that part of any combuſtible 
body, that feeds, increaſes, or continues the 
fire; or burning in it. 

PACE (S.) ſometimes means the degree of 
velocity, wherewith any perſon or thing 
moves; With the Geometricians, it is the 
meaſure or ſpace of 5 feet; a common pace 
is about 3 fłet or a yard. 

PACE (V.) to make a horſe move in a parti- 
cular manner for women to travel or ride 
upon eaſily. 

PACI'FERQUS (A.) productive or bringing 
forth of peace. 

PACIFICA'TION (S.) peace. making, com- 
poſing, or healing differences, treating about, 
or endeavouring to make peace; by this word 
the French underſtand the ſeveral edits 
granted by their kings to the Proteſtants, 
for appeaſing the commotions occafioned by 
their perſecution, after they had attempted 
by many ſevere edits to ſtifle the reforma- 
tion at its firſt beginning; but they not 
proving effectual, and troubles increaſing, 
in Jan, 1562, Charks IX. publiſhed the firſt 
edict of pacificatien, by which the reformed 
were permitted the free exerciſe of their 
religion near all cities and towns in the 
realm ; March 1563, he publiſhed 2 ſecond 
at Amboiſe, by which the free exerciſe of the 
reformed religion was permitted in the 
houſes of gentlemen and lords, high juſticia- 
ries, or thoſe who had the power of life and 
death, to their families and dependants only, 
and the other Proteſtants to have the ſer- 
mons in ſuch towns as they had them in 
before the 7th of March; but in 1568, he 
revoked all he had done in their favour, 
forbidding any one the exerciſe of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and commanded all the 
miniſters to depart the kingdom in 15 days 
time, and by proclamation declared he would 
entertain no Proteftants in any offices be- 
looging to the courts of juſtice, or of the re. 
venue; but in Auge 1570, he again pub- 


SY. | 
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n ers, and granting other Proteſtants two pub 
lick exerciſes in each goverment, and th® 
continuance of the ſame where they had it 
before the iſt of Aug, and four cautionary 
towns, wit. Roche, Montauban, Cognac and 
La Cbaritie, to be places of ſecurity for two 
years; but in Au 1572, he authorized 
the Bartholomew maſſacre, and the fame 


parliament, and alſo forbid the Proteſtant re. 
ligion to be exerciſed throughout the king. 


an ediſt of pacrfication, whereby the Proteſ- 
tants were allowed to build churches, and 
have publick ſermons where ever they would, 
without reſtriction to time, place, or perſons, 
granting them alſo courts of juſtice, half 


tionary towns; but this in December follow- 
ing was revoked, which in O#ober 1577, 
was renewed again for fix years ; -a little 


teſtants, and that none but the Catholick re- 
ligion ſhould be allowed, and even if the 
king was contrarily inclined, he ſhould not 
ſucceed to the crown; but in 1<gr, Henry IV. 
revoked the ſevere edits, and confirmed 
that of 1577; but ſo ſtrong was the power 
and malice of their enemies, that it obtained 
only in thoſe places where the Proteftsnts 
were maſters; in April 1598, a new edi& 
called that of Nancs was publiſhed, granting 
the Proteſtants the free exerciſe ot their re- 
ligion in all places where they had it in 
1596 and 1597, and one exerciſe in each 
bailiwick, and at two leagues diſtance from - 
principal towns; this was likewiſe con- 
firmed by Lewis XIII. in 1610, and Lewis 
XIV. in 1652; but in 168+, he entirely 
aboliſhed this and the edit of M.. 
PACIFICA/TOR (S.) a perce- maker, recon- 
ciler or mediator. . 
PACVFICK (A.) of a diſpoſition inclined -to 
peace, good neighbourhood, and friendſhip. 
PA'CIFY (V.) to appeaſe, quiet, or allay the 
heat, fury or wrath of any contending per- 


ſons. . 
PACK (S.) a fardel or bundle, ſometimes of a 
particular weight, as of wool z alſo any num- 
her of perſons is company or concert toge- 
ther ; alſo a certain number of cards, to play 
particular games with; alſo a number of 
hounds, kept. by one or-more perſons for 
the ſport of hunting. : 
PACK V.) to tie or bundle up goods, &c. in 
convenient manner for removing or car- 
rying ſrom place to place; allo to put in a * 
particular order, ſo that a certain event will 
neceſſarily follow; as to place or diſpoſe 
cards, ſo that one perſon or fide muſt infal. 

_ libly win the game. . 
PACKAGE (S.) a duty or cuſtom paid by 


liſhed an edi, allowing the lords juſticiaries 
to have ſei mons in their houſes for all com- 


ſome ſort of goods, 
PA'CKERS (S.) certain perſans appointed and 
1 worn 


month declared his reaſons for ſo doing in 


dom; in April 1576, Hem III. publiſhed © 


Papiſts, and half Proteſtants, and eight cau- 


while after the expiration of which ſeveral ' 
ſevere edits were publiſhed againſt the Pro. 
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worn to put or pack up herrings, secording 
to the direction of the act of parliament in 
that caſe made and provided ; alſo a parti- 
cular trade or bufincls, who by the help of 
large ſcrews, c. will reduce very bulky 
goods into a much leſs room, and ther 
render them! fitter for carriage, ially 
ſor exportation or foreign trade. | 
PACKET (.) cy ſmall bundle whatever, 
though generally applied to a mail or quan- 
tity of letters brought from beyond the ſea. 
PA/CKING (S.) de ad of making. up goods 
in packs or paicels, according to the fize or 
quantity required; ſometimes it means mov- 
ing, or going off by ſtealth, | 
PACT or PA/CTION (S.) a league, agree- 
ment, or covenant. 
PA'CTA CONVENTA (S.) the common 


agreement - matually entered into by the | 


king and people of Poland, at the coronation 
or election of every new king. | 

PAD (8) ſometmes means a ſmall pillow 
put next the ſkin of any animal, to pre- 
vent its galling, by carrying burthens, &c. 
with Mes and Women, it is what the Tay- 
tors put into the cloaths or Rays of thoſe 
who are ſomewhat crooked, to take away 
or make the deformity appear leſs than it is; 
ſometimes it means « ſmall weli-bred horſe, 
fac for women to ride on; and ſometimes it 
means a fellow that ſtops or robs perſons in 
the fields or road on foot. 

PAD (v.) to travel or walk on foot; alſo to 
rob in the fields or road on foot. 

PA/DDLE (V.) to dabble in, or move the 
water with one's hands or cet. | 

PA'DDOCK (S.) ſome call large, over-grown 
toads or frogs by this name ; but more ge- 
nerally it means à piece of ground incloſed 
in à park, of about-a mile in length, and a 
quarter of - a mile broad, for running races 
with greyhavods aſter deer, who are kept 
in pens at one end for the ſpore. | 

PA'DLOCK- S.) a lock or inftrument that 


doors, &c. | | 

PA'DSTOW (s.) in Cr ; it is a corpora- 
tion, but ſends no members to parlament; 
it is a large tows; built on a good harbour 
for ſhipping to Ireland, whither it is ſaid 
ſhups with, a favourable wind my go, in 
24 hours; it has a large market weekly on 
Saturday z diſtant from Londen 194 com- 
puted, and 232 meaſured miles. 

PA'DUAN (S.] a ne. coined medal, made to 
counterfeit or imitate the antique ones, by 
which ſome perſons are cheated or deceived. 

PAE'/AN or EAN (S.) a bymn- or ſong of 
praiſe ſung to Apollo, or ſome other of the 
more favourite gods, upon a victory, or at 
the entrance of a battle or conteſt, 

PAE'DAGOGUE or PE'DAGOGUE: (S.) a 
tercher or initructor of children, a ſchcol- 
maſter, and is frequent'y uſed as a term of 
reproach by way of diſt.nction from a real 


— — 


| 


PAT 
or g5od' proficient or ſcholar, and a pre- 
PAE/DAGOGY-or PE'DAGOGY (s.) the art 
2 — of teaching young perſons or 
ildren. | 


PAEDOBA'/PTISM or PE'DOBAPTISM (s.) 
infant baptiſm, or the baptizing perſons 


who are entirely ignorant of the covenant 


they enter into. 


PA'/GANISM (s.) the religious adoration of 


faiſe gods or idols, or what is commonly 
called heatheniſm, | 

PA'GANS or PAY'NIMS (S.) now means 
all thoſe of the heatheniſh principles of re- 
kgion, heretofore called Genciles, 

PAGE (S.) ſometimes means ſo much writ. 
ing or printing as is wrote upon one ſide of 
a leaf j and ſometimes means a youth that 
particolarly waits upon a prince, or ſom: 
lady, to hold up her train, &c. at vifits of 
ceremony, 

PA'GEANT (3) a publick piece of gaiety at 
ſhews, and is ſom:times a fine open chariot 
with a formal piece of bravery in it ; ſome- 
times it means colours, ſtreamers, &. in 
great numbers, to make the appearance the 
more pous. 

PA'GEANTRY (S.) pompous ſhew, vain ap- 
pearance, glitter ing or oſtentatious dieſo, or 
ſormal proceſſions. 

PA'GOD (8) ſometimes means the temple, and 
ſometimes the idol of a Chineſe or heathen, 
PAIL S.) a convenient or neceſſary houſe- 

inſtrument to lift or carry water or other li- 
quor from one place to another with; alſo 
the veſſel that milk women carry their milk 

from houſe to houſe in, 

PAIN (s.) ſometimes means ſo much glzfs 28 
is put into one ſquare of a window; ard 
ſometimes that uneaſy idea excited in the 
mind, by wounds, ſores, &c. or that ſtrong 
emotion” of mind, cauſed by fear, dread, 
cc. in Law, the firong and laſting paia, or 
as it was uſually called pain forte & dure, 
which is a ſpecial puniſhment for ſuch as 
being arraigned for felony, refuſe to put 
themſelves upon the common trial of God 
and their country, but remain mute ; ſuch an 
one ſhould be ſent to priſon from whence he 
came, and be laid in ſome low dark houſe, 
where he ſhall lie naked upon his back with- 

out any litter or other cloathing, and without 
any rayment, ſave only to cover his privy 
members, and he ſhall lie upon his back, with 
his head covered, and his feet and one arm 
ſhall be drawn to one quarter of the houſe 
with a cord; and the other arm to another 
quarter, and iron or ſtone ſhall be laid on his 
body ſo mach as he can bear; and the next 
day follow:ng he ſhall have three mor ſels of 
barley bread, without any other drink than the 
puddle water next unto the priſon- door 3 this 
is vulgarly called prefſing to death; this pers 
my well be called ſtrong or forte, inthitit's 
ſo grievous that a perſon car.nct ſuſtain i 
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and laſting or dure, becauſe during life he 

mall have no ceffation, | 

PAIN (v.) to affect or grievouſly afflict or 

' torment either the body or the mind ; alſo 
to put many ſmall ſquares, &c, into a Win» 
dow, or petticoat, & c. 

PAINFUL (A.) afflictive, troubleſome, tor- 
menting; alſo laborious. : 
PAI'NFULLY 3 tro , labori- 

ovſly, fatiguingly, 

PAVNEULNESS (S.) 8 labo- 
riouſneſs, fatiguirgneſs, &c. 

PAINT (V.) 60 dad or ſmear boards, cloth, 

ec. over with colours mixed up with oil, in 
order to preſerve them from rotting by reaſon 

of the weather, '&c. and ſometimes means 

the whole art of defigning or drawing hif- 

' tories, buildings, portraits, flowers, &c. in 

their proper proportions and colours, ac- 

- cording to the fir: rules of art. 

PAINTER or PAVNTER-STA 
one who paints things with plain colours, as 
wainſcotting, doors, windows, frames, &c. 
or more eminently one that defigns or draws 
the repreſentation of men, beaſts, birds, 

buildings, c. as they appear to the natural 
eye, regarding all the delicacies of art and 
rules of perſpeQive. 

PAI'NTER (S.) the rope that lies in the 4 
long- boat or barge, always ready to faſten 

her, or hale her on the ſhore, from whence 
the ſea proverb, Pl! cut your painter, means, 
Iwill prevent your doing me any hurt, in- 
jury or miſchief. 

PAFNTING (S.) the art of drawing or de- 
ſigning the repreſentation of a fingle figure, 
or a multitude or company of figures in their 

roper and due proportion, colour and diſ- 
tribution. Till about the 14th century, the 
noble uſe of the pencil in oil was wholly un- 
known, all till then being painted in freſco, 
or water colours, when Jobs Vas Hel, or 
Jabn of Bruges, invented and introduced the 
uſe of oil, by which means the artiſt is ena- 
bled to touch and re- touch his performances 
till he has pleaſed himſe li, by reaſon of its 
not drying ſo faſt as laid on; this art, tho* 
really bur one, goes by various names, ac- 
cording to the practice or inclination of the 
performer 
lours, in miniature, &c. 

PAIR (S.) two of the fame fort or kind of 
any thing, as two gloves, ſhoes, & . 

PAIR (V.) to match, couple, fellow, or 
make alike, 

PALACE (S.) any noble, fine, ſtately or mag- 

" nificent building, eſpecially the houſes or 
dwellings of kings, princes, and great men. 

PA'LADIN (S.) a knight of the round table. 

PALA'NQUIN (S.) a fort of chair, ſedan, or 
chai'e, much uſed by the Chineſe and other 
eaftern people to travel in, ſometimes car- 

ried by men, ſometimes by camels, and 
ſometimes by elephants. 

1 (A.) pleaſaat or agreeable to 


INER (S.)| 


as painting in oil, in water-co- | 


| 


PAL 
PA'LATABLENESS (S.) pleaſantneſd or A- 
greeableneſs to a perſon's reliſh or taſte, 
PA'LATE (S.) the upper pait of the mouth ; 
ſometimes called the roof of the mouth ; 

alſa the ſenſation of taſting or teliſhing. 
PALA'TINATE S.)] in general, ſignifies the 
office or juriſdiction of Fin that is called a 
palatine ; but particularly teſtrained to a 
principality. of Germazy, now divided into 
upper and lower, the upper belonging 10 
the duke of Bavaria, and the lower to the 
count palatine of the Rhine, who formerly 
enjoyed the whole, | 
PA'LATINE (S.) the name of an office or 
dignity, eſpecially among the Germans, given 
by the emperor to th:ſe who adminiſter juſ- 
tice in his name to the empire, of Which 
there were two,. one on the Rhine, who had 
the charge of Francenia and the neighbour» 
ing countries, and the other on Saxony and 
other countries ſubject to the Sen law; 
hence it is, that the elector of Saxony and 
the eleQor palatine of Bavaria ate vicars of 
the empire in their reſpective juriſdiftions or 
provinces, during the time of an inter-reg- 
num by the emperor's death, or otherwiſe. 
In Hungory, it is a title and office next to 
the coyal juriſdiction, of which the privi- 
leges are, it the royal line fails, he has a 
principal intereſt in the new election, and 
the caſting vo.ce, if the votes are equal; if 
the king leaves his ſon and heir a minor, 
the palatine is the protector and regent of 
the kingdom; it is his privilege to ſuramoa 
diets ; he is likewiſe general of the Hus 
rian forces, tho“ limited in his — 
by the king ; he is chief miniſter of juſtice, 
and arbitrator of the differences which may 
ariſe betwixt the king and his ſubjects ; if 
the king goes into the field, the palatine is 
bis vice roy and repreſentative in all places 
where his title is moſt fignificant ; he enjoys 
royal authority and . prerogative within his 
juriſdiction, and adminiſters juſtice in his 
own name, and by his own officers: For- 
merly the princes palatine in Germany were 
kings, and upon their being conquered by 
the Romans, tho* they were forced to ſubmit 
to an abatement of title, they were left-in 
poſſeſſion of their former juriſdiftion ; ſuch a 
count palatine as this William the Conqueror 
made his nephew Hugo, to whom he granted 
the earldom of Cheer in Exgiond, to hold 
with the Game advantage of military tenure, 
as the king himſelf held the crown of Eag- 
Lnd ; afterwards Edwerd HL ereaed the 
county Palatine of Lancafter, with the title 
of a dutchy, with many of the ſame privi- 
letzes of that of Chefler 3 the biſhopricks of 
E'y and Durbam are likewile counties 
tine, but their juriſdiftions are confiderably 
leſſened, and thrown into the crown by the 
27th of Henry VIII. chap. 24. There is alſo 
mention made of the county palatine of Hex- 
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then belonged to the archbiſhop of Tork, but 
by che 14th of Elizabeth, it was diſſolved, 
9 made part of the county of Nortbumber- 


PALE (A.) a whitiſh, dead colour, as thoſe , 
ave who are troubled with cold, fainting 
ts, &. "6 
PALE G.) a ſtake or thin board ſtuck into the 
„or nailed to along tranſverſe rail in 
order to incloſe a garden, &c. and to keep 
out common paſſengers, dogs, &c. in Heral- 
dry, it is one of the ten honourable ording- 
ries, ſo called from its repreſenting the pali- 
ſades about fortifications, &c. ſtanding per- 
per: d'cularly upright in an eſcutcheon, divi- 

" ding it lengthways into three equal parts. 

PA'LENESS (s.) fadedrefs, wanneſs, whitifh- 
ne's, deadneſs of lock or colour. 

PALE'STRA (S.) a publick place where the 
Grecian youth exerciſed themſelves in wreſt- 
ling, running, &c. v 

PA'LFREY (S.) a trained horſe of ſtate for 
'a great lady, frequently white, and dteſſed 
with rich trappings. $25 

PALISA”DES, PALISA/DOES or PILES (S.) 
in Fortification, great wooden ſtakes or ſpars 
fix or ſeven inches ſquare and eight feet long, 
driven three feet into the ground; they are 
planted on the avenues of all places that may 
de carried by affault and even by regular at- 
tack ; ſome are drove perpendicularly down 
into the ground, others angularly ; they are 
alſo placed on the berme or fore-land of baſ- 
tions, and at the gorges of half-moons, and 

other out- works; the bottom of the ditch is 
alſo pahſadoed, but above all the parapet of 
the covered way; they are to ftand To cloſe, 
that no interval remain between them more 
than will ſerve for the muzzle of a muſket, 
or to thruſt a pike through. 

PALL (S.) a ſort of mantle or looſe garment, 
ſometimes worn by knights of the garter, 
and ſometimes applied to the decent covering 
made of velvet, or other rich ſtuff, that is 
thrown over coffins that move in proceffion 
on ſoot to be buried; but particularly applied 
to the archiepiſcopal veſtment worn by bi- 

in the church of Rome, made of lambs 
wool ; ſome (ay it is ſpun by a particular order 
of nuns; it is adorned with ſeveral black 
"croſſes ; it is not above three fingers broad, 
but has two labels hanging down before and 
Hehind, and is worn about the archbiſhop's 
neck; when he goes to the altar, over his 
pontifical _ it is ſaid to be the emblem 
-of humility 
remind him of his paſtoral care to fetch the 
Aray ſheep home upon his ſhoulders ; but the 
effectual fiznification was their depen- 
dence upon the , to whom the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury have ſometimes paid 
5000 florins for a pa, without which they 
could notexerciſe their function; for by the 
decretals publiſhed by pope Gregory XI. in 
the beginning of che 13th century, it was 


innocence, and likewiſe to 


PAL 
declared, that an archbiſhop could not call a 
council, bleſs the chriſm, conſecrate churches, 
ordain a clerk, or conſecrate a biſhop, till he 
had received his p from the ſee of Rome ; 
and that before any archbiſhop had his pa/! 
delivered bim, he ſhould ſwear fidelity to 
the pope, Pope Ianxent III. attempted to 
impoſe this uſage on the univerſal church, 
and particularly on the eaſtern patriarchs, 
and by a canon tranſcribed into the decre- 
tals, he appointed the pa to be a mark of 
diſtinction, imitating the plenitude of apo- 
ſtolick power, and that neither the (union 
nor the title of archbiſhop ſhould be aſſume d 
without it ; and this, not only when a bi- 
ſhop was preferred to the degree of an arch- 
biſhop, but likewiſe in caſe of tranſlations, 
when an archbiſhop was removed from one 
ſee to another; and which was farther re- 
markable, it was likewiſe decreed, that upon 
the tranſlation of an archbiſhop, it was not 
mitted. hg ſhould carry away his pal! with 
im, but apply to the pope for a new one; 
and to make all ſure, it was ordered by an- 
other canon, that his ſucceſſor ſhould make 
no uſe of the pal/ he left behind, and that 
every archbiſhop ſhould be buried in his 
pal; thus the court of Rome fortified their 
claim, and prodigiouſly enriched their Ex- 
chequer : This cuſtom ſeems originally to 
have taken its riſe from the empire, the poll 
being firſt given by the emperors to philoſo- 
pers and learned men, as an honorary diſ. 
tinction for their ſuperior proficiency in arts 
and ſciences. In Heraldry, it is a crols, re- 

preſenting a biſhop's pa in the form of a 

great V. The pal or pallium was firſt given 

by the Chriſtian emperors to the prelates, in 
the 4th century, as an ornament and veſt- 
ment of diſtiaction of their ſpiritual autho- 

' rity over the inferior orders of their churches, 
as the emperors themſelves uſed it, in token 
of the temporal power they had over thoſe 
of their empire 3 at firſt it covered all the 
body of the prelate, and reached down from 
His neck to his heels, and was made of 
wool ; afterwards it was but a kind of ſtole 
which hung before and behind, ornamented 
with four red croſſes, &c, 

PALL (V.) to grow flat, dull, low-fpirited, 
Kc, like wine or ſtrong beer, left open or 
unſtopped, or like a perſon of wit that flags 
in his writings, or has ſpent his ſtock of 
wit and invention. 

PA'LLADES (S.) virgins dedicated by the Th-- 
ban to Jupiter, in this manner; they con- 
ſecrated one of the nobleſt born, and moſt 
beautiful to him, who lay with whom ſhe 
pleaſed, till the time of her natural purga- 
tion, and then ſhe was given to a huſband; 
but aſter the time of her proſtitution ill the 
time of her marriage, ſhe was lamented as 
if ſhe was dead. 

PALLA'DIUM (s.) the wooden flatue of the 
goddeſs Pala, repreſented with a pike in ber 
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hand, which was reported always to move 
as ſhe turned her eyes; the Trej ans believed 
that this wooden ſtatue ſell from heaven be- 
fore the roof of the temple was built ; they 
were told by the oracle of Apollo, that the 


city ſhould be impregnable, ſo long 28 that | 


heavenly preſent was in their poſfeſſion; 
but as ſoon as ever it was carried without 
the walls of the city, its ruin would preſent- 


ty follow; during the fiege of Troy, Diome- | 
der and Ulyſſes entered the citadel by means | 


of mines dug under ground; and having 
cut off the gariſon, brought away this ſta- 
tue z there was one of theſe ſtatues in the 
temple of Vea at Rome, and another at 4- 
thens dedicated to Minerve ; in the conſe- 
crations of theſe ſtatues, the heathens were 
very ceremonious and ſuperſtitious. 

PA'LLAS (S.) is one of the names of Mrner- 
va, the goddeſs of war and wiſdom, whom 
the poets ſeien to have been bred in Jupiter's 
brain, and that Pulcan was forced to cleave 
his ſkull before he could be dehvered of Her; 
it is alſo the name of Claudius Cæſor s en- 


franchiſed tondman, who was reported to 


be ſo wealthy, as to exceed Craſſus in riches 
by 2,500,000 ſ(efterces ; it is alſo the name 


of an kelian prince, ſon to king Leander, 


who joining nears at his arrival in lay, 
behaved very gallantly under him, but at laſt 
wag ſlain in a duel by Turns ; it is ſaid his 
grave was diſcovered in 1401, and that his 
corpſe was entire, with a very large wound 
upon the breaſt ; over the head is reported 
to be found a perpetual lamp, that no art 
could extinguiſh for a long while, either by 
blowing, pouring water on it, &c. till at laſt 
ſome body bored a hole in the bottom of the 
lamp, and ſo both deſtroyed the curiofity, 
and ſpilt all the noble liquor that had fed the 
frames for about 2600 years ; in Painting, 
this goddeſs is repreſented in a blue mantle 
embroidered with gold. 
PA'LLATS (S.) two nuts that play in the 
fang of a crown- wheel of a watch, 
PA'LLET (s.) with the Parnters, a thin, light, 


ſmooth piece of walnut-tree, or other folio | 


wood, whereon they put and mix their co 
lours ; it is commonly in an oval 3 
with a hele cut in it, to put the thum 


through to hold it by, and to ſtick the pen 


cils in; among the Porters, it is the forming - 
ſtick with which they faſhion, beat, and 
round their work ; they are of various forms, 
according to the uſe it is applied to; in G1/d- 
inp, it is an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's 
tail, uſed to take up the gold leaves from oft 
the pillow to lay on the work ; in Heraldry, 
it is the half or moiety of the pale, which 
according to the rules of that art muſt nor 
be charged with any thing either quick or 
dead, neither muſt it be divided into two“ 
parts, though it may into four equal parts, 
one of Which is called an endorſe x it is alſo 


the name of a fmall ordinary bed without | 


PAL 


| poſts, curtains, or any ornaments, that it 
may he put or thruſt under a common 
in the day-time to make room, ſametimes 
called a trundle. bed; upon zccount of hav- 

ing wheels to the bedſtead, which are now 
called caſters. 

PA'LLIARDS (S.) a cant name for a wretched 

| ſet of men and women, whoſe whole delight 

is to live by begging, thieving, &c. or any 
thing but honeſt induſtry, and who to move 
compaſſion in the ſpectators, the women go 

' about with one, two, or more ſmall chil- 
_ _ dirty, ragged condition, who are 
continually crying or maki ry faces, as 

| though ſtarved with — 24. — 
making a lamentable cry, or doleful tale, of 

} being a diſtreſſed widow, and almoſt ſtarved, 

&c. at the ſame time her male companion 

lies begging in the fields, ſireets, c. with“ 

' Ccleymes or artificial ſores, made with ſpear- 
wort or arinick, which draws them into 

bliſters, or by unſlacked lime and ſoap, tem- 
pered vuith the ruſt of old iron, which being 
ſpread upon leather, and bound very hard to 
the leg, preſently ſo frets the ſkin, that the 
fleſh appears raw, and ſhocking to the fight 
the impoſtor at the ſame time making a bi- 
deous noiſe, and pretending great pain, de- 
ceives the compaſſionate, charitable, and 
well. diſpoſed paſſengers, whom, when op- 
portunity preſents, he can recover his limbs 
to rob, and even murder, if reſiſted. 

PA'LLIATE (V.) to ſoften, extenuate, dis- 

| guie, —— excuſe, &c. 

PALLIATION (S.) excufing, mitigating 
cloaking, &c. of any — in Phyfich, ie 
is the aſſuaging or allaying the violence of 
an extravagant pain, &c. 

PA'LLIATIVE (A.) that ferves or conduces 
bo extenuate, excuſe, hide, cover, &. 

PA/LLID (A.) pale, wan, that looks as if it 
were withered, deadith. 

PA'/LLIER or FAPLLIER (S.) the name ſome 
builders gave to a landing. place in a ſtair- 
caſe, or a ſtep which is broader than the ret, 
and ſerves to reſt and fetch a perſon's breath 
on, that is tired by going up them. 

— FICA TiO (S.) in Arebitecture, is the 
driving in ſtrong timber, or piles for a foun.. 
dation, where the ground is marſhy, cozy, 
&c, that is to be built upon, or into rivers, 
where bridges a'e to be built, &c, 

PALM (S.) ſcmetimes means the infide of the 

hand, and ſometimes a meaſure of four fin- 
gers breadth, or about three inches and a 
half; and ſometimes the flook or broad part 
of an anchor, that ſaſtens into the ground. 

PALM (V) to deceive a perſon's fight, by jug - 

|  gliog, ſleight of hand, or legerdemain ; 

to cog dice, to conceal cards, - c. in a 
| word, to impoſe upon, or cheat a perſon in 
any manner, a 

PA'LM-BRANCH or PA/LM- TREE (S.) was 

anciently wed as an emblem of victory, be- 


ing carried before the conqueror in procetii- 
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| to the kings of Syria as a token of fubm'ſ 


PALMER. WORM (s.) a caterpillar with a 


 PALTRY (A. mean, pitiful, vile, baſe, un- 
many, ungenerous 
PA MPER (V.) to humour, cocker, cheriſh, 


. PAMPHLETEE'R (.) one that writes of 


R 
ons and tejoicings, for having overthrown 
the enemy z it was uſed to be alſo preſented 


Gon, or a kind of preſent or token; this 
tree was very common about Jericho, from 
one common root it produces a great many 
ſuckers, which by their ſpreading form a 
ſmall foreſt upwards, to which the prophet 
alludes, when he ſays, The righteous fboll 
uri lite @ palm tree; it produces its 
leaves like hair upon the top of its t unk; 
there are two ſorts, the male and female ; 
the male renders the other fruitful, by means 
of a flower which is incloſed in its fruit; 
the leaves turn round like curls in hair, and 
their extremities hang down towards the 


PALMER (S.) one who uſes the art of jug- 

| ling, or eight of hand, &c. alſo à pilgrim 
or travelier that goes to viſit holy places, 
and carries 2 palm. branch in his hand, &c. 


great number of legs or feet. 
PA'LMESTRY or PA'LMISTRY (S.) the 
ended art of knowing not only the di 
ion and inclination of a perſon, but alſo 

- what ſhall be the ſuture ſucceſs of a perſon's 
- buſineſs or undertaking, by the lines of the 
irfide or palm of his hand. 

PALMS (S.) che white buds ſhooting out of 
willows or (allows before the leaf, and uni- 
verſally the ſhoots' or young branches of 
vines and other trees, beſore the leaves or 

fruit appear. 

PA'LPABLE (A.) plain, evident, eaſily per- 
ceived, known, or ſeit. 

PA'LPABLENESS (S.) eafineſs of being felt, 
| ved or known, 

PALPITA'TION (S.) a beating, panting, or 
vibrating, applied by phyſicians to the mo- 
tion of the heart, pulſe, &c. 

PA/LSICAL (A.) inclined to, or afflicted with 
the diſtemper called the palſy. 

PA'LSIE and PALSY (S.) a diſeaſe that pre- 
cludes or ſtops the motion of one or more 
limbs or members of the body, and thereby 
both renders them uſeleſs and troubleſome to 
the patient 3 ſome ſorts or degrees of this 
diſtemper are very painſul, and others not; 
it is generally incurable, which made Chriſt's 
hey lh A AO the greater mi- 


PA'LTING or PE'LTING (S.) the act of 
throwing ſtones, dirt, c. at a perſon, 

PA'LTRINESS (S.) the quality or condition 
of any thing that is of little or no value or 


„Ec. 


or feed highly or richly. 

PA'MPHLET (S.) any ſmall book ſtitched or 
unbound ; but particularly one upon a trifling 
ſubjeQ, or but meanly c. 


CORE -F +, WY 

PAN (S.) among the Hearbent, was the god 
of the ſhepherds ; and (ometimes con fidered 
as the univerſal deity or god of nature; his 
picture was compoſed of the principal thingy 
that are viſible, and though his name is not 
found in the ſcriptures, yet it is ſuppoſed that 
the heathens have taken many circumſtances 
of Moſei's life, and applied them to their god 
Pan, repreſenting this deity with horns like 
M; he carried a wand in his hand, was 
god of the ſhepherds, of hunters, and country 
people, &c, —Alſo a general name for a great 
variety vf ſmall containing veſſcls, eſpecially 
thoſe made of earthen-ware, and uſed for 
baking puddings, &c. in ; alſo metal inſtru. 
ments of various uſes and fizes are ſrequert- 
ly called by this name, as frying-pasn, warns 
ing pan, dripping- pan, baking pon, Cc. 

PANACE'A Du Porfick, 1085 pretended 
univer/al remedy for all jorts of diſeaſes. 

PANA'DO (s.) a food or thick gruel made by 
boiling bresd and water till it is brought al. 
moſt to a paſte, which being ſweetened with 
ſugar, young children or very aged and fick 

people are ted with it. 

PAN. CAKE (S.) a country cake made with 
milk, eggs, flour, &c. well mixed toge- 
ther, and ſo put into a frying-pan, that has 
firſt- melted fat in it, and dreſſed fit for 
eating. 

PANCA'RPUS (S.) one of the Reman ſhe ws, 
in the amphitheatre, where certain ſtrong 
hardy men fought againſt all forty of bealts, 
being hired for that purpoſe. - 

PA'NCREAS (S.) is that part of the entrai's 
called the ſweetbread, which in calves and 
lambs are reckoned great dainties by ſom: 
perſons 3; it is a conglomerated glandule in 

the abdomen, placed behind the ſtomach, 
and faſtened to the great duodenum, and 
reaches to the liver and the z the vſe 
and office whereof is to-convey a volat le, 
infipid, and lymphatick jvice z or, as others 
will have it, aſort of acid juice, by its own 
ducts to the duodenum, to promote the fer- 
mentation or volatil.zation of the chyle, 
and to attemperate and allay the qualities of 
the gall z it is the biggeſt glandule in the 
whole body. 

PA'NDECTS (S.) a name given to books 
treating of all ſorts of ſubjecti or queſt ons, 
but particularly given to thoſe ſyſtems or 
collections of the civil law that include the 
whole. 

PA'NDER (S.) a male bawd or pimp, one who 
makes a trade of promoting other perſons 
vices, by adminiſtering fewel to their luſiſul 
fires 3 alſo one that takes a bribe to hold bis 

tongue, or not to ſpeak thoſe things he ought. 

PANDORA (S.) a wonderful woman, 
by Yulcen, upon whom all the gods beſtowed 
ſomething z as Yenus beauty, Pallas wiſdom, 
Mercury eloquence, &c, it is ſaid that 7p" 
ter being angry with Prometheus for ſtealinf 


deals in pamphlets. 


| fire ſrom heaven, ſent Pasdera with 2 . 
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PAN PAN 
- box into the earth, which Epimetbeur, the ; PANSO/PHIA (S.) univerſal wiſdom or know- 
brother of Prometheus, opened, whereupon | ledge. 
all ſorts of evils with which it was filled, | PA'NSWICK or PAY/NSWICK (S.) in Glu 
came out and diſperſed themſelves here be- cefter bire, a pleaſant, commodious and health 
low, ſo as that there remained nothing | ful town, fituated on the river Sc. o, Where 
within it, but hope only, which was found | the woollen manutacture is carried on; the 
at the bottom of the box. . market is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from 
PANE (S.) is an old Eng/1þ word, fienifying | Londen 79 computed, and 94 meaſured miles. 
| a part of ſome whole thing, trom whence a [PANT V.) to fetch breath quick and ſhort, 
ſquare of glaſs in a window, the broad flat to earneſtly defire or long for any thing. 
boards contained within the mouldings of the | PANTALOU'NS S8) garments made for 
wainſcot of a room, &c. is called a paze. merry andrews, &c, that have the breeches 
PANEGY'RICAL (A.) in a commendatory | and ftockings of the ſame ſtuff, and joined 
or praifing ſtrain, ſomething belonging or | together as one garment. 
appertaining to praiſe, _ PANTHE'A or PANTHE*AN STATUE (S.) 
PANEGVY RICK (S.) a commendatory poem a ſtatue ſo compoſed and differently marked, 
or ſpeech, the original of which is ſaid to be | that it might ſerve indifferently for any, 
a cuſtom the ancient Greets had of meeting} or all of the gods, or at leaſt the moſt con- 
together at certain ated feſtivals, where fiderable of them, as Jupiter by his thun- 
they were either inſtructed by wiſe diſcour- | derbolt, June by her crown, Mars by his 
ſes, animated to entergrize by the rehearſal | helmet, c. which were either put over 
of great exploits, or refreſhed with divert their heads, held in their hands, or other- 
ing entertainments; here the poets, orators, | wiſe diſpoſed of, according to the fancy or 
hiſtorians and romancers recited their per- ſkill of the artifts 3 ſome of theſe figures re- 
formances z this was called a panegyrick, from | preſented only the gods, and ſome only the 
whence the cuſt em of celeb ating the me- go deſſes, and ſome both, 
mot y oi thoſe perſons that had deſerved well| PANTHE'ON (S.) a temple where all the 
by their extraordinary valour, and that died] gods were ſet wp and worſhipped, built by 
fighting for their country z afterwards it be I Apps, ſon- in law to Auguſtur, at Rome, 
came cuſtomary for the Reman magiſtrates] in a round form, having niches in the wall, 
to make popular ſpeeches, and return thanks | where the particular image or repreſentation 
to the people for their election, &. of a farticular god was ſet up; the gates 
PANEGY'RIST (S,) one that makes, com- were of braſs, and beams covered with gilt 
poſes or ſpeaks publick orations in praiſe of | braſs, and the roof covered with filver plate. 
2a prince, great man, &. Pope Boniface III. dedicated it to the Virgin 
PANEGYRIZE V.) to (peak well of a per-“ Mary, and all the ſaints, by the name of St. 
ſon, to praiſe or extol, &. My de la Rotunda. 
PANGS S.)] ſharp throws, or twitches of PANTHER (S.) a wild beaſt, ſaid to have 
pain, violent fits or agonies of a diſtemper.] colleQtively the fierceneſs of alt others ; in 
PA NICK or PA'NICK FEAR (S.) a ſudden | Hrieroglypbich, it is ſaid to reprefent and de- 
ſurprize or conſternation that ſeizcs a perſon, | note hypocriſy and deceit, becauſe it is ſaid, 
he knows not why, a needleſs or cauſeleſs} that by the ſweetneſs or ſcent of its ſkin or 
fright 3 - alſo an unaccountable terror upon | hide, it allures all other creatures to it; but 
the mind. being of a fierce countenance, leſt it ſhould 
| PA'NNEL(S,) an old Eng/iþ word that means} fright them away before they come within 
a ſmall part of ſome whole thing, from the reach of its paws, he hides his face, by 


' whence in Carpentry, the ſquare within af covering it wrh his two fore-paws, 
ö moulding in a piece of wainſcotting is called PAN TING S.) fetching the breath ſhort or 
, a panel j alſo a (mall piece or flip of parcn- | quick ; aifo longing for, or defiring of fome- 


ment whereon the names of jurymen in] thing. a 


; courts of law are wrote and annexed to the þPA'NTOFFLES or PA'NTABLES (S.) flip. 
; writ is thus called; alſo the two plain or] pers; alſo conditions or articles invited up- 
5 broad parts. of a ſadd'e, that go, &c. next] on ſtrenuouſly. 

* the hore, ſtuffed with tow, to keep the |[PANTO'METER (S.) s fort of mathematical 
horſe from galling, either by the weight of | inſtrument, univecſally fitted for the taking 
the rider, or the pangiers or other burders} or meaſur ng all ſorts of angles, heights 
that are laid thereon, N qiſtances, &c. 

PA'NNIER-MAN (S.) en officer in the inns | PANTOMI/MI (S.) buffoons or ſtage-players 

. of court, who. by winding of a hon, or | that aQted the humoyrs, defires, and inten- 

a kioging of a bell, calls the gentlemen ana] tions of the perſons repreſented by geſtures 


ſtudents to dinner or ſupper, and provides only, uſing no words or ſpeeches at all. 

muſtard, pepper, and vinegar for the hall. | PA'NTRY (S.) a cool apartment in a houſe, 
; PA'NNIERS (S.) large deep befkets made on | where ſuch dreſſed victuala is put vp to be 
yp Aces mage butter, &c. on horſe- p preſerved, that was not eaten While bot. 4 
\ ack in. . a dels ene e | PA 
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| P'AR PAR 
[ Pap (s.) che nipple or teat of a man's or; and the other curved ; and this is generated 
woman's breaſt ; alſo a light, innocent fooc| by the cutting a cone, by a plane parallel to 
. made of water and bread boiled for young] one of its fides, 
. infants, &. | PARA*BOLANS (S.) among the Ancients, 
PA*PA (S.) ſometimes applied to the pope ;} were a ſort of de'peradoes, gladiators, or 
but now commonly uſed by the children of prize-fighters, that run all hazards and dan. 
the better ſort, as a genteel word for farther. gers; from whence a certain number of 
PA*'PACY (S.) the time that any one pope{ clerks, or prieſts of Alexandria were called 
rules or governs ; - a:ſo the dignity or office] by the ſame name in the firſt ages of the 
- of a pope.” - - church, becauſe they couragiouſly and fear. 
PA'PAL (A.) ſomething relating or belonging] lefs of the danger, either of the ſtate or the 
to the pope. diſeaſes, went into hoſpitals, to afſift and 
PAPER or PAPY'RUS (S.) was at firſt af ccmfort thoſe that had the plague, who were 
lant or kind of bulruſh that grew upon the] obliged to be ſtinted by the biſhop, their | 
banks of the Nile ; the Egyptian applied it | number being, when at their own liberty, 
to ſeveral uſes, as to the making of baſkets, five or fix hundred, which diſpleaſed the 
ſhoes, clothes, ſmall boats to ſwin in upon] Egyptian governors. | 
the Nile, and, as paper, to write on, which | PARABO'LICAL or PARABO'LICK (A.) 
gave name to our preſent writing-paper ʒ the] after the manner, or having the properties 
trunk of the ancient papyrus is compoſed off of a parable or fable, diſguiſed, hierogly- 4 
ſeveral coats or films one above another, phical, &c. F 
which were peeled off, and ſeparated by a] PARACE'LSIAN (S.) a follower of the reci- I 
- needle, and then firetched out upon a wei] pes and d6Qrine of Paracelſur, in preſcri- 
table to the length and breadth of the in] bing, vfing, or applying phyfick. 
. tended paper z thoſe neareſt the pith or heart] PA!RACLETE (S.) fignifies an exhorter, de- a 
of the plant are the fineſt, and make the] fender, or comfo:ter, and one that prays of P 
- moſt valuable paper; vellum, parchment and] intercedes for another; this name is applied 
common paper are but late inventions, and] in Scripture to the Holy Ghoſt, and ſome. 
the effect of neceſfity ; the common paper | times to Jeſus Chriſt, 


being compoſed of rags beaten to a pulp in| PARA'DE (S.) noiſe, ſhew, pomp, boaſting ; P. 
mills and machines proper for the purpoſe, | fo at the marriage or lying - ia of princeſſes, * v1 
and afterwards reduced into thin leaves or &c. the ſtate-bed is called thr bed of parade; _ 

- ſheets of various fizes, &c. in War, it means the place where troops al- v7 
PA*PISTS (S.) a proſeſſor of the Remiſb reli-{ ſemble or draw together, in order to mount 4 
" gion. . the guard, be exerciſed, or diſpatched upon 1 
PAPYSTICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or | any expedition; in the art of Fencing, it is f 
pertaining to the Papiſts. the ſame with parrying or turning off a puſh * 
PA PIS TRV or PA PISM (S.) the doctrine] or ſtroke of the adverſaries. fl 
and religious principles of the church of | PARADIGM (S.) an example or copy for * 
Nene. nànother to imitate or do ſomething after. ſt 
PA'PPY (A.) ſoft, ſpongy, hollow, &c. PARADISE (S.] is a general name for ary at 
PAR (S.) a term in '{rade, whereby one thing place of pleaſure and happineſs, either ter- ne 
is ſet or made equal to another, as particu- | reſtrial or heavenly, and therefore the di- riy 
larly the coins of one country with thoſe of | vines diſtinguiſh by an additional appella- be 

- another, 1 | tion, that they may be underſtood which th. 
PA'RABLE (S.) is the comparing of things] they mean ; but when the word is uſed fin- qu 
together, or making a parallel or fimilitude} gly and alone, it commonly is underſtood or 

- of them with any thing elſe; in Scripture, to mean that garden or place, where Adan or! 
ſometimes a ſhort, ſententious manner of | was created, and dwelt in till his fall, and pla 
on is called by this name; it was the | from whence he was forced out by the an- not 

omary manner tor the learned of the] gel of the Lord: About the fituation of this | Wei 
eaſtern nations to ſpeak parabolically, enig- | original peradiſe there have been many anxi- ſupe 
matically, figuratively or ſententiouſly ; the] ous inquiries, without being able to de- t'cai 

+ - prophets and our Saviour uſed the ſame man- termine the matter; for which reaſon ſome cies, 
ner of inſtruction 3 in the Scripeute, ſome | have imagined, and perhaps with as muck is ;. 

| parables are ſuppoſed to be real hiſtorical probability as the material ones, that the there 
fats, as that of Dive: and Lazarus, the | deſcription given of it in the ſcripture is an nith, 

; Good Samaritan, Ic. and ſometimes fables | allegory, in the ſtile and manner of the es- the 9 
or fiftions uſed only for the ſake of the mo- | fiern nations, who exceedingly hyperbolize in the 
ral or application; ſometimes it means a| in all their deſcriptions 3 others have placed next 
term of centempt or reproach, God threa- it in the third heaven, in the orb of the the en 
tening his people for their diſobedience to moon, and in the moon itſelf, in the mid- bulk 
make them a parable, by- word or proverb. | dle region of the air, above the earth, in 2 fixed 

' PARA'BOLA (S.) a figure or area in Geome- | d ſtant place concealed from the knowledge as 2 p. 


iy, circumſcribed by two lines, one right, [ of men, in the place where now chef able | 


c 
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_ _ Oo ſought: _ but. without fuc- 


T certainty. | vs - £1 ; 
PA'RADRQME (S.) a walk or gallery that is 


where it truly % for when we obſerve the 


P A R 
ſes is under the arctick pole, and to t 


utmaſt ſouthern regions ; in ſhort, there is | 


hardly any part of the world, in which it 


ces. " " LIT 
ird * Paradiſe, a-bird that bos curious 
feathers, variegated, and is ſaid to 
de unknown w wen r Shicher 
* | "it goes 


— of Paradiſe; in Phyb.hy i#'theſame 
— Curd m. | 
PA'RADOX (s.) is aſceming contradiQion or 
uatruth, though io . ceality it is an abſclute 


open at top without any covering. 
PARAGON (S.] a perſect copy, model, or 
pattern ;. alſo one of equal dignity or degree; 
alſo a lady that cannot be matched or equal- 
| led either ſor; beauty, or other perſections. 
PA' RAGRAPH (S.] ſo much of any hook 
or diſtdotſt in which the ſeoſe is complest; 
fo that vyhit follows is either upon another 
_ or a further illuſtration of what went 


EA 8 0 figure in Rhetoric, in 
the nature of an irony, which under a ſeem- 
ing profeſfion of. neglect inſiſts or argues 
largely and fully upon the ſubjedt intended. 


PARALLAX (S.) fignifics change or varia-|. 
tion; but in Aftronemy, id apphed to the de- 
- - viation-or error of the ſight, occaſioned by 
the diſtance of the term of che viſual hne, 


projected from the ſuperficies of the earth 
to a ſtar, or other phenomenon in heaven, 
from.the. term of another line projected from 
. ithe center of the earth to. the body of the 
ſame. (tar, or other phanomenon in the place 


ſtarg from che earth's ſuperficies; which is 
about 3035 miles from: its center, it muſt 


be different from, what we now make; ſo 
that the ſtar, &c. would ſeem to have 4 
quite different ſitoation; and this is greater 
or leſſer, according as the ſtar, Sc, is more 
or lefs diſtant from the earth; beſides, it has 
place.jo a ray obliquely cyſt, or when a ſtar 
not being vertical, projeQs his beams, as it 
wete, on one' fide and ſo to the center and 


ſupetſicies of the earth; for hen it is ver- 
tical, caſting its beams directiy to the ſuperfi- | 


cies, it muſt needs paſs by the center which 
is juſk unger, and fo ſuffer no pare/lox ;| 
therefore the farther they are from the ze- 
nith, and nearer the horizon, the greater is 
the parallax, Comets and new appearances 

in the aety region ſuffer the greateſt Parallax ; 
next the moon, and other planets, to whom 
che earth bears ſome ſenſible proportionate 
bulk; but higher, as in the ſphere of the 
"ſears, to which the whole carth is but 

as a-point, there is no perallox ; nor is it ſen 


- 


— 


| -—Perigton, the 


PAR 


parallax is four minutes, i 
Apogevn ſcarce any thing at a; So! generally 
three minutes, Yenus and Mertury ſcarce any 
thing; but the moon, When near the hori- 
non, almoſt a whole degree, god always ap- 
pears lower than indeed ſhe is ; by help of 
this parallax we find the diftance of the pla- 
nets between themſelves, and trom the earth, 


the lime of their true conjunction, and eſpe - 


cially diſtinguiſh the true moment of echpſes 
from the apparent one ; and this is variouſly 
denominated, according as it is applied; as, 


the borisontal parallox, the parallax” of la- 


needs follow, that the place deſigned, by a 
right lne from the center of the earth, would 


üble in | Cates or Jupiter, but in Mari, in 


„ . 


titude, of longitude, of aſcenſion, of decli- 
nation, 4&c. 

PA'RALLEL (V.) to equal or come vp to, to 
be at a certain equal diſtacce in all parts from 
another, &c, whether they be lines, circles, 
planes, rays, &. 

PA/RALLELISM (S.) the condition, nature, 
or circumſtance of thoſe things that are pa- 
rallel to one another, 

PARALLELOOGRAM (S.) in ao is a 

quadrilateral or. four- fided figure, whoſe two 

oppoſite ſides are parallel; but in a more 
particular manaer applied to thoſe figures 

whoſe fides are longer the one than the o- 

ther, and at the ſame time perpendicular to 

one another, vulgarly called a long ſquare ; 
alſo a device or contrivance for an inſtru- 
ment or ruler with Qliding ſockets, to be ſet 

to any. proportion for the enlarging or di- 

miniſhing any map, or other draught, 

PA'RALLEL RULER. (S.) an inſtrument fo 
contrived with ſcrews, &c. that it will draw 
many lines parallel to one another, without 
being ſet every time, particularly uſed by 
thoſe who draw or etch architecture. 

PARALLELS (S.) any thing that is mutually 

equal in degree, place, &c..to another; alſo 
# ſimilar, or like caſe or condition is called a 
"Parallel, one ; it is particularly . uſed by the 

geometricians for ciecles or hnes equally diſ- 
tant from each other in all their parts, which 

.neceſLirily muſt prevent their coming to 

touch each other, tho* infinitely extended ; 
it is alſo a geographical or aſtronomical term 
that expreſſes. thoſe circles that are equally 
diſtant trom the equator ; for-thoſe people or 
indavicenc that are in the ſame diſtance from 

£9quator towards the ſame pole, are ſaid to 
be in the ſame parallel, though many — 
ſand miles diſtant from Pa other, 
parallels running eaſt and weſt about — 
globe, like the equator, only that is a great 
circle, and theſe are all leſſer ones, dimin ſh- 
ing gradually till they end in the pole, 

PA'RALLEL SPHERE (S.) is fuch a fitua- 
tion in reſpect to place that one pole of the 
world is in the zenith, the other in the na- 

dic, and the equ noctial line in the horizon, 
ſo called, becauſe the ſun, moon, or ſtars, 
in the diurnal revolution, neither aſcend nor 
deſcend, but move ' always parallel to the ho- 
tion; the earth is thus poſited under the 
. — Poles, 
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 PA'RALOGISM (S.) a fallacious'or ſophiſtical 


or when a- propoſition is paſſed-by, 2 


82 


x 


* PAXALY'TICK-"(8.) a perſon need with 


PARA'METER (S) in 
ſtant right dne in ſeveral of the conick ſec» | 


* 
* 


- 


"PARAVE, G 


1 


dinances, and proclamation cf a city or 
Ec, to be printed and put upon the excliange, 


int, whereon was inſerted the ſeaſons. of the 


this perſon, in the New Teſtament, is fome- | 


PA R 
where the year »nd the day ſcem to 


[keg the ſartie, "vis. "fax months beter, and fix 
months darkneſs. hy. 


way of reaſoning or argving, wherein falſe 
concluſion is drawn from true- propoſitions, 


ought to have been proved by the way, or 

ſome fauy't committed in a demonſtration, 
that permits confequences to be drawn as 
, true from principles that 90 rer or not 


' PARALOGTZE V.) to argue of reaſon tale. 
ly or ſophiſtically, ' 

PARALY'TICAL (A.) fomething belonging 
to the diſeaſe called the palley./ 
the palſey, 1 

is a con- 


tions, calle@ allo leu refum ;- in the Cu 
and fiyper bela, it is a third pre to 
the conjugate and tranſverſe axis. 


PARAMOF'NT (A.) proud, lofty, great, of 


above all, ſupteam. 
pARAUO0 (S.) a lover, or ſweetheart. 
PA/RANYMPH” (s.) wong "the © Ancjents; 
and eſpecially among the Fewr 5 he was 


on who was tte witneſs of the tokens o 


bride” s virginity, according to the vites of 
their religion ; 
regulation, and direction of the feſtival en · 
ertainment, "uſual at thoſe times, upon a 
ſup pot ion that the "bridegroom- was tuffi. 
eciently engaged with the buſineſs of the day; 


; 


times trarſlated the ruler of the feaſt ; this 
was commen to other people 
Nut; and it is related by ſome, that theſe 
nts were commonly choſe from amon 


and morality; ſomething of this ſtill remains 
r | 
uſual to have what is called a ſather to N 
' the bride away, upon a ſuppoſition that no wi 

young 8 will a& fo ſolemn a thing 
without the conſent of her parents or friends. 
A (S.) in ancient times, was a 
'table or braſs plate, whereon the laws, or- 
ple were engraved, and ſet upon a publick kt 
pillar, to be ſeen and read by a; fomething 
kke which is flill in uſe, eſpecially in corpo- | 
rations, who frequently cauſe ſeveral orders; 


town- houſe door, and other publick places 
it was alſo the name of a publick- table, | 

whereon was wrote the almanack for the 

cu rent year, before the invention of print 


year, the rifings and ſettings of the fun, 
moon, ftars, &c. it is alfo the name of thoſe 
tables, &c. whereon aſtrologers draw their 


befides which he had the care, | 


18 well as the | 

preſide: 
_ "the prieſts, thit ſo nothing might be aQtcd | 
©. contrary to the law or the rules of decency 


PAR 

PA'RAPET or BREA'ST=WORK (8) in 
© Fortification, is a work rai'ed on purpoſe to 
cover the men on the ramparts, baſtions, 
&c.. from the enemy's conaon and ſmalt 
ſhot, which is made of earth only, without 
any ſtonet or | bricks, to prevent any miſ- 
chiefs beiog done by their breaking or ſplin- 
tering ;- it is 18 or 20 foot thick, 
fix foot high towards the place, .andfour or 
: five towards the campaign, which difference 
| of the height makes the glacis or tope for the 
1muſketeers to fire down into u ditch, or at 

leaſt upon the counterſcarpe ; where there is 
not time to throw them up thus regularly, 
they are ſometimes made with barrels, ga- 
bions, c. int with bags of earth. 
PARAPH or 'PARA'PHE (S.] a mark or 


— Are by people — have occa- 
to r name to prevent 
their belng counterfeited, - 
PARAPHE'RNA or PARAPHERNALIA 
(S.) in the Ci Law, are thoſe goods or 
effes which a wiſe brings her huſband over 
and above her dowry, and which are to re- 


1 — bm at ker own' diſpoſal ex- 


clufive of her huſband. 
PA'RAPHRASE (s.) a comment, expoſition, 
or more large and full expreffion of any 
thing, the meaning whereof leems to be 
dubious, uncertain, or difficult ; there is # 
famous one upon tife Old Teſtament, called 
the Chaidee Paropbraſe or Targum x the ge- 
neral ignoranoe of the Jews in the Hebrew 
tongue, after the Babylonib captivity, made it 
neceffacy to tranflate the Bible into Chalder, 
which was neither done by one author, nor 
—— — nor upon the whole of the Old 
the firſt was done by Onteler, 
— the — who according to ths 
Hebreer' hiſtorians was # profelyte about the 
time of our Saviour ; there are alſo ſeveral 
others upon the ſame, as that of Theodotion, 
the Feruſalem Targum, and ſeveral others 
upon other parts. 
PA\'RAPHRASE (V.) to enlarge, comment, 
expound, explain, or char up . 
PNRAFFTHR GT (8) a writer, commentss 
tor, K explainer, or clearer of 
difficult 
PARAPHRA'STICAL (A.) a writing or 
comment, whereby any thing is endeavour - 
ed to be explained, or made more eafy t 
the underftar.ding, by being more fully ex- 
preſſed ; — belonging to, or done 
by way of- 
PAR APHYMOYSIS or PERIPHUMO'SE 
(8.) a diſtemper or natural deficiency that 
fo much, that it will 


penis ; alſo a narrownelſs or 
the womb. 

PARASA'NG (S.) a meaſure 
vſed among the Perfeny of about four 


Schemes | or figures to reſolve — 
co cin to the rules of that act, - 


— PARASCE'VS 


Hgnature of 'a 'knot, ' flouriſh, c. that is 


= 


<A ere 


* 
— = N 


* 
382832 


— 
hy = 471 29.55 > what dee 


call the eve of day before 5 ing 
85 obſervers of their Sabbath, props- 
red and fet all things in order on the Friday, 
that ſo nothing but” the wotks of #dſoldte 
neceffity might be done on the Sabbath. 
PARASELE/NE Ja mock Moog or meteor 
that encompaſſes the moon, and fo makes 
the reſemblance of a de ring ond it 
in which there is ſometimes the appearance 
of one, two, ot more e | 
PARASITE (S.] originally. meabt 'or 
chief among * prieſts; ſometimes the 
priet's, gueſt, whom he invited to cat 
of the feaſt or facrifice:; from whence it is 
now applied to one who creeps into houſes 
for a dinner, and to render himſelf 6-40 
bie flatiefs or praiſes every thing the mater 


ſays or does. 
PARASFTICA 


L (A.) fawning or flattering, | 
hypocritical, mean, 'feaſting at another's] 
expence, Nc. from thence the Boraniffs call] 
a ſort of diminuùti ve plarits growing on trees, 
that live, thrive, and ſeed wholly 


PARASOL (5. a ſmall hat, Nec. 
cattied in the hand, to ſcreen the hd from 
the ſcorching heat of the ſun. 3 


PARA'THESIS (S./ a Grammirical term for 
two ſubſtaotives that are put in the fame 
caſe, wh'ch the Latin call appoſition ; allo 
among the Pyfeteri, that matter that is con- 
tained withig'two crotebeti is {& caſted ; and 

with the Orsterl, in um oration or 


"ſpeech they juſt touch ' upon or menition a 
boon, © bt they promiſe more fully to dif 
coul fe 


upon another time, is called 9 
name. | : 
PARAVAPL, ($.) the Law term for an un- 


 der-tenarit, for one that ocrupite what an- 
ober holds infee from a third, 

PA'RBOIL .] to fiew or boil theat but 
half, ot but Mightly, and not to 
eat, preſciibed by ſome as an expedient to 
prevent tender fleſh from Ninking in Hot 
weather, and ſo keeping it dll it is wanted 
to be dreſſed for eating. 

PA'RBUNCLE (.) in a Ship, is rope vſed 
inſtead of a pair of flings, to hoife heavy 
g00ds in and out of the ſhip's hold, &c. 

PARCE (S.) according to the a Ports, was | 

ide name of the three fatal fiſters, Chcbo, | 
Lachefis, and _Atrop+s, which forme call the 
daughters of Jupiter and Themir, others of 


the Nigbt, Chaos, NWecefſiry, Ce. they were 
the goddeſſes of Defliny, which Biredhed the 


thre-d of man's life ; the youngeſt Held the { 


tt, and drew the 8 
rolled it pon the fpindle, a e third 
drew it if hGeupin entued death ; C. 
4% is repreſented di eſſed in a long gown of 
efferent colouts, with 2 crown upon her 
herd, ornamented with ſeven lars, and 


| 


| 


| _confidered abſolutely, 

PARCEL (V.) to divide, diftri or a 
$9048 into parts or parcels on ſhip-board, 
elſewhere. — 


PA/RCEL.MARERS ($:) two officers it the 


[ 


PAR: 


mes In Her Hand -ypor Areifeq 
ac, e Ted wits fie of f. 
ars. | "0 
PA'RCEL {S.J a bett, portion, or bundle vf 
Tomb i a bundle or o hy | 


+ 


| 


Exchequer, who make out che parcels bf 
'eſcheators accounts, arid delivet chem to ohe 
of the ayditors of that colt. 
PA RCENERS S.] is a Lazy term for da 
ters or Ackers that are heireffes to an eftate, 
e. who are together confidered but 745 
beir ; if a partition be made between two 
_ c0-pirceners of one and the ſelt-ſame land, 
that the ong ſhall have the fänd from E.. 
' wntil Lamas, and to her Weirs ;"6r t 
© hill de te che firit year, and the other 
. ſecond, thite it is one ſelf- ſane land, where- 
in te pertdas have ſeveral inbe itances at 
ſeveral times ; ſo it is if two co, parcen; 
have, two Yeveral manors By, deſcent, 3 
they make partition that he dne hall hi 
one manor for a year, and the other 
other mano for the fame year z and 
next year ſhe that had the K manor ( 
dave the other, and ſo altergately for ever 3 
if an ear! hat hath his dignity to him 
his Heirs dieth, having iſſue cne d 
for these is 00 Wncertain? + but 4 — 
daughter, the dignity mall deſcend ,to ber, 
and her poſterity, a well mg x bbs wi 2 
ritanee ; but where there is more 725 re 
than one, the {deft ſhall not Have the dig- 
nity and power of the eatl, that is, to be a 
counteſs ; but the king as ſovereign of Ho. 
nour and dignity, may for the incertai 
confer the dignity upon which of the daugh- 
ters he pleaſerh ; but there is 4 difference 
tween a dignity or name of nobility, and 
offite of Honor; for if a man hold a addr 
of the Ring to be high. conſtable of Enpling, 
and He, having iſſue two D 
eſt daughter takes a hufband, he Hall execute 
the office An and before martiage it 
be executed by tome ficient deputy ; 
the crown deſcends to the eldeſt daughter a- 
lone, and her poſterity ; in Kit, Ac. cofton 
has made the ſons of him who dies poſſeſſed 
of lardy in gavel kind, to be parcerers, 
PARCH (V.) to ſcorch, burn, or dry up 
moiſtore that is in land, corn, gras, g. by 
the heat of the ſun, fire, &c, we 
PA/RCHING (S.) the a& of burning, ſcorche- 
ing, or drying up the moiſture" that ie in 
land, grain, &c. . 
PA'RCHINONESS (S.) the nature of qual ty 
of the tun, fire, c. when very inten(s:y 
zAing vpon the ea'th, grain, &c. 
PA/RCHMENT (s.) is a thin fort of lesthet 
drefſe1 in a patticu ar manner in allem, &c, 


holding a diſtaff in Her hard: Lacheffr in 2 
vobe powderee with ſtars, with ſeveral pin 


mice of the ſkins of Mtep, lambs, Kids ar d 
hs * 6alves, 


"Qqs 


PAR 


altes, and uſed for the of writing 
3 or deeds conv! ANCE, 4 
ray acts —— parliament, c. Bn 


rn ng of accompts, c. 
PAR N (8;) a ** — volunt 
' forgiving a perſon ſome great, fault LA | 
Þ he hath committed, againſt- the publick 


PAR. 


makes vulgar eye 
to di ihe fall from 52. 


80 one; 


. 


1 ometimes the reflexion is Hingle, only 
ON one 


nde; ſometimes double on either 
* "nd the true ſun in the middle 95 


uphearenceß are generally” ptognoſti 


rain, 


laws, of Fe his country, or the private FAREMP TITS ($.) in general, Hans ary, 


© commands of his parents'or 2 The 
4 s have a feat d che day. of pardon or 
N N 'on the goth of the || of 
2 Taſer, rt, anſwering to our September, on 


hic rays teaſed from afl works, as on the | 
hole conſci accuſed them 


V coming or falling in between another, 
* NTAGE (s.) che father, arid mother 
of, any perſuo, from whom the deſcent is 


1 or A * or 


Y; 85 Nec 1 abſtaineg from food till even- PARE” AL A. ); , the love, cafe, or other 
ing; 


made feſt to the 


they begged par den N 
" $4, 41d 5 57 c 14 h oy Thins em, 


gave "a Ims,, nd did all Kors 
ny k fance ; aſter. Kor 257. 
fy er in white, ank ed the | 
hone W -wh 1 2 that | 
x afloininated with lamps Petr Tall | 


Bike 5 where every, nation, according 
ny : With chem, a divers 8 con- | 
. which laſted above three hours; 

ſorne ho! r 
. to ee a repeating « . 
ut break of day the next ge, th 
: SEPA, went to the Pa Pools — 
tinued there till evening. when upon ap- 
© pearance of the lars, a borg, was ſounded to 
© Hignify the faſt was cver, | falytipg each 
WE with wiſhes for health Tant proſperity, | 
* they blefſed the new | returning to 
2 7 habjtatjons, - eat * provifions at had 
been prepared ; in the church of Rome, it is 
" one. of the pecu artifices, to drain he 
Bah 's pockets, and to cheat them of t leir 
* 2155 he encouraging vice and azineſs, 
dia el egy ing money can purchaſe that which 
ing- but a real reformation and God's| 
: ty ' can effect. 


| PARDON l to forgive | a crime or "offence | x 


not only rem he pu- 
: | irene bhp alto receiving 9215 „ 
fayour again,, as though be had ne yer done 
„ any thing amils. 
ee Taj. that may be forgiven 
or excuſed, | 
PA'RDONABLENESS (S.) the nature or cir- | 
cumſtance of an act committed againſt cer- 
7" laws, that may render it of be 
ng remitted or Forgiven. | 
(V.) to trim or cut off the waſte 
Ne parts of roots, fruits, &c, — 
. to es ly or make a thing. leſs than it 
6 before ;_ to, lp or take away * 
"PAR G O/RICKS (8.) ) anodyne medicines, of 


(och oy peculiarly applied to theaſſpagiog | 


rie PAREF/LIUM, or PARHE!LION 

(S.) mock ſuns, or reflexions of the ſolar 
1 in hollow, wateriſh clouds, which lik 

bla s, e Bs opus and fo ll vely —4— 

be ſees or appears another 


i a 1 of 


party into | P 
ae — when they were macriazead!, 


oad offices of parents. 


bad 1 | P. er (8. danquets or' feafl; (Hat 


rg, made 2 ee or i 
"hongur: off 


N @ rk 
inn l $.) bee dax tele be. 


tween arother; 00 in Printing or M ing. « 
. they by way of commetit r other. 
tac) NN between 6thers, and in- 
two marks, thus ()is% 
A 45 cal 18 compleat without that 


dition, 


PARENTS (5.) are properly onh the ſather 


jt byes deen ; but it is dſten, and 
ori 


prore, appli;d to Aff hole 
—— indred, eſpecially by b blood i in a di- 


rect line 3 ſtriet commands. are. laid upon 
n y, honour, and teſpect theit 
parents; diſobedbent, Rubborn; refrac- 
. tory .childien . were puniſhed. with being 
brought without the gates the city, and 

2 F121 y the Jewiſh law ; 2. 
„children were ſo much 
parents, that if "the fa- 
not 5 fie ta receive'them at 


| there. birth, they had the liberty to * 
them, and id (ame places. N 


to education, the Fa 
children Ie\ters. ard DAL 


* their 


ort. brought t up to . me 
chandize, or,mechanick trades ; t Pie 
faſhion cauſed to be 120 80 ußck, 


ee riding; the great horſe, ſenciot, 


the contract was void without the conſe! 
of, 2 rent; the Arbgatans allowed af 
xlicate his ſon, by firfl declaring H 
rex in court, which, jf approved, the 
er made publick proclamation 24 
' which the ſon was legally firuck 
of the family, and made uncapable of bent 
his father's heir 3 before Solos reſtrained i, 
the. perents: had power to ſell their child'e") 
was alſo practiſed among the Ko- 
mans z by the Athenian. Jaws, the fort”! 
might have an action of ingratitude . 
Nubborn and rebellious children, W 
would extend ſo far as to diſable them ſrom 
holding any office, for. though. they Were 
aQually e into a poſt, they micht 5 
ſtru ax out of the laſt 11 6 he magſtracy; ard 
if, — one. had . his ph 


* 


2 ” 


*Y" We 0 4 


FF 


% 
. 


PA'R 


PAR 


- ellewed them the convenieticy of his houſe, 


and other. neceſfaries, tit was reckoned an 


infamous perſon ; and this wat a fort of ex- 
© comimvnication, for thoſe under this cenſure 
were neither admitted to civil cbmmeree nor 


* the ſolemnities of religion7*the *caufe'was | 


tried by the judges in tourt with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity ; and if any one that was caſt, 


ventured to appear at a publick meeting, in a | x 


. temple, or any ſolemm occaſion, he 
- was immiediitely ſeized, carried into court, | 
and after conviction fnef, and kept in irons 

tin the fine was diſcharged ; but this law 


- Cid not extend to baſtards 7 the ſons uſed to 
- carry the fathers corpſe to the grave, tho 


they were perſons of the firſt run ot qua- 


lity'y this ſomet mes had its in effect, by 


. | raiſing this filial respect ſo far; as" to make 
them the gods of their family,” 7 7-0 


PARE/RGA (8) any dag added to another 


by way of append x, ornament; or filling up 
a vicancy; or carving in hure, flow- 
ers, foliages, copartments, &c. in Pointing. 
PA ROE or PA'RGETING 7!S7) * the” uf, 
or materials wherewith ure covered 
or plaiſter ech, ar lime and hair mixed, and 
ſometimes without Hair ; ziſo the act = 


laying the mortar ſo mixed, or plain, upon 


the wills.” e. | 


PA'RGETER!(8,) one who coe walls with | 


* mortar, &. y called & plaiſterer. 
PARIAN MARBLE (S.) 4 ſoperfine white 
» fort of marble; got im the ifle'of Paris, one 

ol the Cyclades in the Archipilage'; it is ſup- 
poſed, that it was of this ſort that David 
| prepared great quantities for the building of 


of churches j r. The head church br biſhep's 
ſee j 2. Chuiches of a lower rank, which dad 
the richt of ſepultu e, baptiſmy"and tythes ; 
3. Thoſe who had the right of ſepulture; but 
not frequented ; 4. Field churches or orato- 
" ries, Which had no right of burt ; the (e- 
| cond pf which appears to be the*original-pa- 
_ roctijal churches, which as they became too 
large were diminiſhed, by** taking®-others 
out of them, ſo that the general pat the 
preſent diviſions of par i is ſfuppoſed to be 
older than the Norman conqueſt, 50 
PARTSHIONER (S.) o (Who dwells in 
and h ght to the benefits of any parti- 
cular diſtrict, divifion,- or put iſh. _—_—_ 
PA'RITY- s.) -equality, or 6ne-thirg-th& is 
a much as another, 0 
PARK S.) commonly 813 field or 
tract ot ground incloſed, in whici beaſts of 
chaſe ate kept for ſport, either of 2 * 
nobleman;' or rich commoner ; for the pre- 
 fervation' of which there are many ſevere 
laws; in War, a poſt in the camp, out of 
© canfion-ſhot of the enemy, and fortified, to 
ſecure the magazines and ammunition; where, 
to prevent actidents of fire, only pikemen 
do duty, this is called the part of artillery, 
of which every attack at 'x fiege bus oc; 
there #s''alfo a place #in therear of 
every regiment, for ſuttlery and others to 
© bring neceſſaries to ſell and furniſh the army 
With, called the port of provifion. © * 
PARLEY (S.) a conference, diſpute; or talk- 
ing about any thing, eſpecially -in' War, 
| when any thing is defied by the rs, 
or the beſieged, they beat 2 drum, which 


the temple and that the magnificent hall |" they call beating a pariey, or defite the hoſ- 


here king "Abaſuervs mide his ſumptuous |" 


te ot "War paver with Parian markle, inter- 

Tperſed with emeralds ʒ the greateſt part of 
- he "maſt beautiful works of the ancients 
were made of this marble. © _ 
PA RISHES (8) are certain diſtributions of a 
_ © untry' into miny ſmall parcels, the bounds 

of which "depend upon ancient and imme- 
morial cuſtom, to which there ire proper 


c fficers afſigned, and a miniſter for ecclefiaſ- f 


| tical affairs ; for at firſt they were not limited 
dy a@of-parſjament, nor ſet forth by ſpecial 


© commiſſions, but were fixed as the circum 


ſtances of times, places and perſons happen- 
ed, to make them greater or leffer ; at the 
fi ſt beginning of Chriſtianity there were no 
ſuch parochial diviſions of ſpiritual cures in 
England, us there we now] for- the biſhops 
and their clergy lived in common, and beſore 
the number of Chriftians was very great, 
the biſhops ſent out their clergy to preach to 

_ -the people 48 they ſaw occafion ; but after 
the generality of the inhabitants had embra- 
ceq Chriſtianity, th's occafional going from 
place to place was found very inconvenient, 

W heteupon the bounds of ſettled or paro- 
chial eures were ſound neceſſary to be de 
 Eimined ; there was à four-fold diſtinction 


tilites to 'ceaſe, while ſome” propoſals are 
© mide; or action done, &c, 
PARLIAMENT (S.) among the French, is 
the name of the ſeveral courts of Judicature 
| In France; in-England, it is the higheſt and 
" moſt honourable; and abſolute court of juſ- 
| tice, confiſting heretofore of the king, the 
lords of parlizmert, and the commons; and 
again, the lords, vis. ſpirirval ad tempo- 
ral; and the commons are divided into three 
parts, v!z, into knights of ſhires or counties, 
citizens out of cit e, and burgeffes cut of 
boroughs, all which have voices and ſuffrages 
in parliament 3 of the members of this court 
fome were by deſcent, 23 ancicnt noblemen; 
ſome by creation, as nobles newly made ; 
ſome by ſucceffion, as biſhops 3 and ſome by 
election, as the knights, c:tizens, and bur- 
geſſer; in the lords houſe, they begin at the 
youngeſt, and ſo give their voices by ths 
words content, or not contem; the commons 
give their voices upon the queſt'on by yea or 
ro; and if the number be diſputed, two ars 
appointed to number them, one for the yea's 
ard the other for the , the yea's going 
| out}, and the no's fitting, and thereof report 
is made to the houſe, It is ſuppoſed to 
| be called parliament, from the Feb words 
ES of parity 
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diading ac the lords and: prepare 
| | pow benny jſt, and] if 
| Tr 


* 
-. 


from which. time it is an act ; bat if the time | is appoi 

| de not ſpecified, when the a& ſhall take . 
effect, it (hall be counted from the day | ..thereof,.axd then-puts the: queſtion. whether 
.. of the. pariiamenty but if thexe-bave been di- it (hall have a, ſecond- reading z after a le- p. 
VFers proragationd. ad W thicd f cond;reqding the queſtion is, wbether it ſhall. | 
| | ſafjon, an a e made, this . : be.cammitted, which, if of great importance, 
| © © Felation.to the day of che parlament, | is 22 hole houſe ; if of 4 
| , the gerd day of. the firſt, (effips, e to | leſſer moment, to a private committee, any 4 
day. of that ſeſſlon, wherein, it was | Nee the perſons 4, the commit- 1 
\- made... The-principal. end of calligg ni. tec appointed, and a. chairman -choſen; be . 
7 6 to remedy, prevent, or cute thoſe |, reads--the bill-paragraph by paragraph, puts ſp 
N inconveniencies that. daily. hap- | every clauſe zo the queſtion, fills up blanks, 6 
pen by the varying the circumſtances of ibe] and makes amendment according to the o- PA 
dme: Till che cqaqueſt, the est., council}. piniap of the majority; this being done, he 0 
„ oniſted only of the great men, the com his repolt at the fide. bar of the v 
moas not being ſummoned, till 451 45% houſe, reads all the additions: and. emendz- £1 
When the firſt writs. bear date 49 Henry III. I tions, &c, and moves for. leave to bring up 0 
| They are ſummoned, proragued and diſſol-I the report to the table, which- being grant- fo 
| . ;Yadby. the king ;. nor is it efteemad a pariie- |. ed, be delivers it to the Clerk, w. PA! 
mert without the. king's preſence, mediateiy, } the amendments, c. then the — puls ril 
. or immediately ;. at firſt they were called the, queſtion whether they (hall be read a fa 
anew every year, afterwards they were kept} ſecond. time, which if agreed; to, he reads £0 
fitting a. much longer time, and ſometimes | them himſelf ; to ſo many of -theſe amend- wl 
diſcontinued: for: ſeveral years, both which þ ments, as the houſe approves of, the queſtion th 
being found inconvenient, king MIt III. I is put, whether the bill thus altered and PA's 
paſfad an act to reitrain pariiamencs to three amended (hall be engrofſed. and writ fair in tio 
| years. or ſeſſions ; and b 3 George Lit h parchment, end read a third time; when it the 
| been Jengihened to ſeven years, at which i [ is engroſſod. the {peakes holding it in bis band far! 
no ſtands; anciently all people had vot »ſks if it ſhall pes if if the majority agrees, cor 
in the election, but Henry VL paſſed an, ac, 8 the, clerk endorſes, Sore, baile aux ſeigneur!, wh 
that none but freeholders. refiding, in the or in the houſe of lords, Soit barlle aux c- gai 
county, and that were poſſeſſed of the yearly | wu if a bill be rejected, it muſt not be Nor 
revenue of 40 1. ſhould.vote, and that none |. propoſed any. more. that ſeſſtion ; forty mem- erin 
under 24 years.of age ſhould be choſen.; and f bers. conſtitute a houſe of commons, and the 


that the members m ght attend, they and - : eight a committee ; when a member of the 
their merial ſervants were privileged from all | houſe of commons wants to ſpeak, he Rards 
arreſta, attachments, impr:iſonments, &c. tor [- up; uncovers, and dizefts his ſpeech to the 
debts, "treſpatſes, c. but not 3 arreſts { ſpeaker only 3 if what be ſays be anſeerec, 
for treaſon, ſelony. and. bi of peace 3 he muſt not reply the ſame. day, ualeſs * | 
the place of meeting is wholly, at the king's} ſonally refieRed. on j nor may any 
pleaſure, but for many years paſt it has beeg | ſpeak, more than once to the ſame bill th 
held at the palace at W:#mi»fler, the lo:ds} fame day, ; anciently other. meetings of cor 
and commons each in difk af apartments; { fGiderable. moment went by this name, 27 

in th: lords. houſe or apa;,ment the princes even to this day an s ſſembly of the two 
of the blood art placed in d find ſeats, the | Temples, called, to conſult of their common 


treat dcs of Hate, dutes, rr f in goes. fy thi game. PARLIA: 


. 


PARLIAME'NTARY (A.) ſemetbing be- 


bp pe, a cock, and a viper, and ſo thrown in- 
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PAR 


losging, agreeable to, or after the manner 


of parliaments, _ 


PA'RLOUR or PA'RLOR (8) among the 
lower 


Architect, is a convenient lower room,. ap- 
propriated to the uſe of entertaining v.fitors ; 
FM ies, it is a mall room or cloſet,” 
where people tal to the nuns thro” a grate 
window, | | pen 

PARMES4/N-(S.) a ſupetſine, rich; delicious 
ſort of cheeſe, Y LY f 

mg (A.) ſomething belonging 
a pariſh. «46d ; 

PARO/DICK DEGREES (S.) among the 4 

+braifls, are thoſe terms of an equation haſe 
— aſc end or deſcend orderly, according 
to an arithmetical progreſſion; © | | 

PA'RODY (s.) a national or common pro- 
verd, or —— way of *ppiyig the | 

joos or rhymes of one per- 
— another, in order to make 
the perſon or the matter appear ridiculous. 

PA'ROL{8,) Ggnifies a promiſe, agreement, 
c. mede verbally to or between dwferent 
parties, wherein the honour or conſcience of 
the contracter is — — ob. 
ligation for the performance cove- 
nant; 10 a leaſe pare! of lande or tene- 
ments, c. or the letting a priſoner of war 

- go ſor a certain time, &c, are fo muny act: 
of this nature. 

PA'ROKISM (.) 2 fit, is part of the period 
of diſeaſes, hereby they encreaſe and grow, 
worſe z it is either ordinate, which returns at, 
certain times, as in the tertian ague, or in- 
ordinate, that has no certain time, but comes 
ſometimes one day and ſometimes another. | 

PARRELS(S.) in a Ship, are made of trucks, | 
ribs, and ropes, which go about the maſt, : 
faſtened to the yard at both ends, and ſo 
contrived, that the yard may ſlide up eaſily, 
which with the breaſt ropes hold 
the yard doſe to the maſt. : 

PA*RRICIDE (S.) ſomerrmes means the ac | 
tion, and ſometimes the perſon, who does 
the act of killing or murdering his parents, 
father or mother; and ſometimes means a 
conſpirator againſt the common- wealth 
where he lives ; the Rm made no law a- 
gainſt theſe execrable perſons, as ſuppoling 
none would be ſo wicked as to commit ſuch 
erimes ; till L. Ofius, about 300 years alter, 
the death of Numa, Killed his father ; upon 
which they ordered, that fo flagitious a male- | 
factor, ſhould upon his being apprehenced, 
have wooden ſhoes put on him, and ſo haled 
to goal, where he was to continue one year, 
during which time his feet were not to touch 
the common parent of mankind, the earth ; 
 »fter that he was (courged; and then tied up 
in a leather ſack, together with a dog, an 


to the next water that was deep enough to 


drows bim gj and fartber, if a child was un- 


1 


„ ever be hears another ſay. 


PAR 

he was to have his hangs out gf. Tho old 

typtians uſed to run ſharp reeds into every 
port of te bodies of ''\parricidis, and after 
having Foe wounded — every part, 
fire to them. —— n 
PARROr (s.) the name of a bird that may. 
u de taught to ſpeate, fag. &c. very 

much like a human creature ; alſo a nick - 
meme for a prating perſon, man or woman, 
that talks without reaſoning, and all what- 


PA'RRYING (s.) puttiag ande, or waving 
2 that another intends to 
me, 15 - 
PARSE v.) » Crommatical Term for thit 
ſchool exerciſe, whei eby the ſcholar 5 ives 


| an account of every particular word of his 


leſſon, and quotes authorities or Grammar 
ru'es for what he ſays, + 6 


PARSIHMO'NIOUS K.) faving, covetous, 


thriſty, paring, Kc. > 
PARSIMO'NIOUSNESS or PA'RSIMONY 
(S.) ſaviogneſo, chriſtineſo, nearneſs, covet- 
ouſneſs, &c. = 
PA'RSLEY (s.) an herb uſed for ſauce ia 
many Cafes or ways of dreffirig victuals. 


PA'RSNIP (S.) a very nouriſhing and pateta- 


ble root; frequently eaten with ſalt-fiſty,' to 
allay the fiecine(s of the faſt ; it is phyſically 
directed av a diet that opens, attenuates, 
and cleanſes ; the root is emollient, and a- 
ſvages tumours, and the ſeed is ſaid to be 
excellent in hyſterick fits. 44 
PARSON (S.) the retor or miniſter of a 
parochial church, or one that Has a fp ritual 
fefion in the church ; ſo called becauſe 
n the perſon of the church 
and hath a righe to ſue for whatever is due 
to it, and alſo to be ſued by any one that 
hath an elder or better right. 


PA'RSONAGE (S.) the profits that ariſe 


from a certain diſtriẽt of ground by glebe 
land, tythes, fees, cferings, &c. appropri- 
ated for the maintenance ot a miniſter of a 
particular pariſh; and ſometimes the diſ- 
tr. & itſelf goes by this name, in which there 
generally is a dwelling or manfion houſe, 
commnnly called the par ſonage- houſe. 


PART (v.) to ſeparate, divide, or put aſun- 
der. " 
PART (S.) is a piece, ſhare, or portion, & 


of ſome whole thing; in Anatomy, every 

member, limb, &c. wounded or diſordered, 

is called the part, of which ſome are ſenſi. 

ble, others inſer.fible, ſome ſpermatick, o- 

thers bloody, &c, in Mufick it fgnifies that 

which is played og ſung by any one particular 
fon or inſtrument. 

Aliguane Port, is that which by multiply- 
ing by «ny whole number can never produce 
the exact number of which it is ad to be 2 
part, as 5 is an eliguant Part of 12. 


| kracious enough, as 293 


Aliguet Port, an Avichmetival Term, ßie- 
nifying ſome madd part of u whole nom 
244 bor 


— * "of 


PAR 
8 z de fourth part of 


7 . Part, that without which a thiog| 
--cannot be; 

PARTA'KE (V.) 10 e enjoy. or have a 
part in an eſtate, benefit, or diſadvantage. 
PARTA'KER (S.) 'a ſharer, enjoyer, or un- 
dergoer ebe nn arifing] 

. from any thieg. 

PA'RTED- (As) pared; divided, or put 
from or NORD AR two or 
more paris. | | 

FARTERRE!( 8. thoſe ſeveral divifions'that 

- a ſkilful . gardener diſpales the ground of 

a garden into, enriched with flowers or 
other curioſities of att and nature, to render 
- bt pleaſant to the fight, agrecable to the | 
», ſmell; and commadious to walk in. 

PARTHENLE ($.) a number.) of people, 

whoſe riſe was as follows : The Spartan 

having; been engaged with the Moſſerrans in 

a cloſe war for 20 years ſucceſſively, and 

thereby very much depapulated their coun 

try, and: being apprehenũ ee that the con- 
tinuance of this war might end in the un- 
peopling of Sparta, ſent ſome. of their young 
mes out of, the camp into the city, with leave 
to be familiar with as many unmatried wo- 

men as they would ; the children of this li- 

derty were called Partbesiæ, upon account 

_ of che uncettainty of | their fathers ; this 
brood, When the wir. was over, being 
dee med baſtards; were not permitted to 
bear ary office in the gevernment, c. 
which ſo far enraged them, that they con- 

7 Pied with the ſla ves to deſtroy all the nobi- 
lity ; but the plot being diſcovered, they 
wele drove out of the city, and having Fb. 
lantus for their leader they travelled into Mop - 
n Grecia in Italy, and built Tarentum, 

PARTIAL A.] more favourable or inclined 
t one ide than another 

FASTIA'LITY or PA'RTIALNESS ($.) an 
inclnation-to, or favouring one perſon ot 

- cauſe: more than another, contrary to the 

rules of juſtice and equity, +. 
 &A'ATIBLE (A.) ſo circummſtar ces, that a 
thing, bufineſs,. or affair, may be div:ded 
among or . ſevetal perſons. 

PARTUCIPATE (V.) to have a ſhare in the 
good or ill ſucceſs of a pet lon or affair, 

PARTICIP2A'TION (S.) taking or having 

2 part of, or ſhare with, a perſon or thing, 
in any bulineſs. wha'ever, 

PARTICIPIAL (A.-) a Grammatical Term for 
_ adjectives that are originally derived 

from, verbs, and by ſome called participler. 

PAR ICLE (S) in Grammar, are thoſe (mall 
words that are not declined ; j in Philoſophy, 
it is the {mall componen' part of any. body, 
whole fize and ſorm ate fuppoſed to vary, ac- 

. cording. to,the natme-gnd property of the 
Particular bodies, of which it is à part hs 

all flvids are ſuppoſed to be co 


me eee &c. 


* F 
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. 
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PAR 
PARTICULAR (A.) dinind, proper, con- 
—_ 'fingulac, uncommon, extraordioa- 


PAK TFOULAR (S.) 's Loco term, for the 


inventory n . an intimate 
friend or acquaintance, 
 PARTICULA'RITY or CART! 'CULARNESS 
_ T15:) humourſomencſs, fingularity, vacam 
monneſs, preciſeneſs, Kc. 
PARTICULARFZE (V.) to enumerate one 
by one, to name, mention, ſhew, or ſet 


ces of a thing or affair, 

PARTILEK (a.] that may be divided, fepa- 

rated or made. into many parts; but in 

Aſtrology, A partile aſpect is the moſt exact, 

perfect, and full one, that is conſiſting pre 

ciſely of fo many parts or degrees as are re- 

- quifite to complete ſuch an aſpect even to a 

degree, as Mars in 24 degrees of Aries, and 

Venus in juſt 24 of Libra, this is a partile 

oppoſition the ſun in one degree of Taurus, 

and the moon in one degree of Cancer, make 

a partil- ſextile, &c. and this is reckoned a 

ſtrong ſign or argument that the matter is 

nearly finiſhed, or ſhortly will be, &c, 

PA'RTING (S.) the act of dividing or ſepa- 

rating/ one per ſon or thing from another; 

'. und in particular, the refiners ſeparating 

gold, filver,” &c. by the means of aqua- for- 

tis, aqua-regia, &. 

PA/RTESAN (8.) ſometimes means one that 
- efpouſes the intereſt, party or concerns of 
another with great vigour and application ; 
and ſometimes means an old expert ſoldier 
well {killed in commanding party, that 
knows the country. and thereby is able to 
avoid the ambuſhes or ſurpt zes of the ene · 

my, and to harraſe and prevent them in fo- 
raging, ſeizing ä gettiog intel- 
ligence, &c. 

PARTITION (s. ) the a@ of dividing, allot- 
ting, or putting into bundels or parcels any 
quantity vf:gocds, an eſtate, &c, according 
to the ſeveral claims of the proprietors; in 
Carpentry, it means a thin boarded fence for 
dividing one room into many, &. in Hero!- 
dry, it is the ſeveral diviſions made in an eſ- 
cutcheon to the number of coats that are 0 
be on it, when the arms of ſeveral families 

| ae bora in it upon account of inter-mar- 

tiages, &c, 

PARTNER (S.) in Trade, is a perſon that 
his a ſhare in the common Rock, and is to 
abide by the ſucceſs of the under taking, whe- 
ther profitable or diſadvantageous, 

PARTNERS (S.) in Sbip-bur/ding are thoſe 
timbers which are bolted to the beams, and 
encompaſs the ſhoot in the maſt at the deck, 
in order to —— and keep the maſt 
+ ſteady in the ep, c. 

PA'RTNERSHIPS (S.) the agreement, ſtate, 
or condition of. any affair that it carried on 
for the common 2 loſs of any num- 
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forth the ſeveral conditions op circummſtan- 
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ART OF FORTUNE (S.) with the A- 
5 legers, is the lunar horoſcope, from whence 
the moon. takes her progre(s at the moment 
| the lun emerges from the line of the eaſt, 


and therefore if you take, it upon a new-| 


moon, it will fall in the aſcendant ; if upon 
a full-moon, in the ſeventh bouſe, &c. it is 
_ thus called, becauſe moſt aftrologers regard 
it in judgments of nativities, whether the 
natives ſhall be ſucceſsful, rich, unfartunate, 
Kc. and according ad it is well or ill affected, 
pronounce concerning the ſame ; its charac- 
ter is * 
RIDGE (S.) a very fine eating bird, 
— — 2 of ſmall compaſs ; the 
grey ones are the moſt common, but the red 
ones are the largeſt z upon the Ai there are 
partridges of a white colour, and hairy feet ; 


it is often mentioned ia ſcripture, but ſome | 


commentators imagine, that the cuckow is 
there meant, and not the paririgge, Cc, 
PARTUI'SAN (S.) a warlike inſtrument, 
ſomewhat like an ha. bert, and uſed by lieu - 
tenants of foot, _. wo 
PAR/TULA or PARTU/NDA (S.) a goddeſs 
which the old Romans believed had the care 
of big-bellied women ready to lie in; their 
ſuperſtition run ſo far, that they had another 
goddeſs called Natio, that was to look aſter 
new- born children 4 Lucina for the bringing 
them forth out of the womb ; alſo 4/emere 
to preſerve and nouriſh it, and that it might 
be carefully looked after; another called 
Nme hath the particular care of it the ninth 
month while. it remained in the womb, and 
if it ſhould ſtay till the tenth month, they 
| had another called Decima. , 
PA'RTY (S.) one concerned in as bufineſs, or 
that hay ipfereſt therein; ſeme mos it ſig- 
niſies a great e llechon or number, of people 
fiding with, or eſpouſing particular opinions 
in religion, government, &c, in Far it ig- 
nifies a ſmall. body of horſe or foot, ſent out 
to make diſcoveries, or do military execution, 
&c. in Heraldry, it fignifies a cut, and as it 
is differently citcumſtanced, ſo it is diffe- 
rently named, party per pals, intimating that 
the bearer's ſhield had been cut perpendicu- 
larly through from top to bottom; party 
fer bend dexter, fignifies a cut deſcending 
athwart from the upper corner of the ſhield 
on the right hand, to the oppoſi e corner; 
party per feſfſe in a cut acroſs or through the 
middle from one fide to another; party per 
bend fonifler, intimates that the cut began at 
the left corner and ſo came diagonally to 
the right corner. : 
PA'SCHAL (A.) ſomething, belonging, re- 
lating to, or derived from the Jewipb paſſ- 
over, . | Roy et” 
PA SIN s.) a mutilated marble ſtatue that 
- Nands in a corper ol the place of the Ur fines 
dt Rome; it is reported, that Paſguin was a 


cobler that lodged in that part of the city a- 
| bout the beginning ci the ij th century, who 


7 
” * 


PA:Sy 
: was 4. perſon of ready, r 
wit ; whereupon abundance of perſons of 
ſame diſpoſition ufyally aſſembled to his ſtall 
to he him make game of yedple. as they 
piſſed by ; aſter his death the ſtatue of a 
gladiator being dug up dear his fall, it was 
ſot up, and called by his name, to which the 
wits hang of paſte lampoons upon the ſtate, 
rest men, &, from whence ſuch ſo:t of 
poems or writings, are called Poſ/quinades. 
PASS or PA/SSADE (S.] in Fencing, is a leap 
or agyance upon dhe enemy alſo a thruſt 
or lunge ; allo a military term for à road, 
bridge, or any other proper way of coming 
into s count y, uſually defended by a conſi- 
derable number of forces, cannon, &c. 
PASS (V.) to go along or through a lane, 
ſtreet, &c. at Billiar di, it is the ſtriking the 
ball through the porch or court that is ſet up 
on the middle of the table 3 alſo in Gamizg, 
when an innocent or ignorant perſon is 
impoſed upon or cheated, he is Gad to be 
paſſed upon. ' +. 
PA'SSAGE (S.) a camp game, with three 
dice doublets, making up ten or more to 
paſs or win, all other chances loſe ; in Com- 
merce, it is a duty or impoſition laid by 
princes, &c, upon all perſons, ſhips or ca- 
riages, for privilege to go through any 
ſtrait or narrow fea, lane, &c. the moſt 
remarkable of which is that of the Sound, 
which is a firaight or paſſage out of the 
Cermon into the Baltick Sea, belonging to 
the king of Denmark, for going thro* which 
all nations pay either at E!ſenore or Cronom- 
deu g. | 
. Birds of paſſage, are thoſe. that in ſome 
times and ſcaſons of the year abide, or. are in 
one country or nation, and at other ſeaſons 
to to other countries ; the moft noted of 
which are the ſtork, ſwallow, nightiogale, 
martin, woodcock, quail, &c. there are alſo 
fiſhes of poſſuge, ſuch as the berring, mack- 
WWW * 
PA/SSANT (A.) in Heraldry, is any beaſt or 
creature repreſented as walking or moving 
their catucal pace; but gererally this term 


ſaid he bears ſuch or ſuch tripping ; there is 
alſo a common expreſſion, when a perſon 
among many other particulars juſt men- 
tions ſomething that requires a mere dehbe- 
rate enquiry, a motion or hint, or avy thing 
is ſaid to be ſpoken en poſſanr, 

PA'SS BANK (S.) the ſtock of money or fund 
belonging to the game at paſſage ; alſo the 
ſeat or playing-place cut almoſt in the form 
of a cockpit. 

PA/SSENGER (S.) any one that travels in a 

common convenience either by land or ſea. 

PA'SSIBLE (A.)] a road op way that may be 
gone through, on, over; alſo ſpoken of a 
thing toler - bly od, though not extraordi- 

_ Hary or very fine. 8 

PA'SSING (S.) the aQ of going or moving 

WORN | along; 
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is applied to lions or other creatures, it is 
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" bread, but preparatory to- it, they examine 
their habitations with a very ſetupulouꝭ care, 
that no fermented matter may be found in 
it, and at the ſame time cauſe every hole 
a thing ; fo anger, love, joy, &c. are called] and corner to de thoroughly and 
Non of the ſoul or mind ; in Divinity, it] furniſh their houſes frequently with new 
xnifies the ſufferings of Chriſt, for the com - 4 vtenfils; about eleven of the clock the firſt 
memoration wheneof the church has appoint- | day of the feaſt, they burn bread, to thew 
ed the week befote E. ON ye gens the time of unleavencd bread is „ and 
a ſtrict faſt, and call it by the name the, this day they publiſh, by formally declar- 
P.. With, © I ing they have no ſeven in their cuſtody, to 
A*'SSIONATE-(A.) hafty, wild, inconfi-} their knowledge ; then they make cakes of 


PAS 


: 
* 


derate, much inclined to anger, ruffled, orj different G6gures, with flour, eggs, and P. 
angry, full of reſentment, &c, alſo longing} ſugar, others plain; at N. goto 
for, er'defiring any thing with great vebe-] ' prayers, arid then eat of ſuch foods as their P. 
mence. | ] I circumftances will allow therm, prepared 28 
PASSIVE (A.) of a diſpoſition of mind that} above; after ſupper they read or fing pſalms 
| inclines a perſon rather to fuffer injuries than] of thankſgiving ; the morning prayers are 
| endeavour to reverige himſelf — tec. the ſame with other feſtivals, faving that 
in Grammar, thoſe verbs that fignify ſubmiſ- they add from 112 to 118 pſalms incluũvely. | 
mon, ina&Qivity, or being wrought upon are s then they read 3s far as Fe 


as keen: wan outer 
called” pafive verbs; amorg the Cn, the lach chapter of Edu, and part of the | 
water and earth are called p.five prioci es. 13th of Numberr, and ſome of the P/ 
PASSOVER (S.) a feftival "—_ — , prophets relating to the ſame f z aſter 
r 


| 

| - eflabliſhed in commemoration . dinner they make a commemoration of the 

| g out of Egypt, becauſe the night before} ' feſtival, and give a bleffing for the prince 

their departure, the deſtroying angel, who} under whoſe dominion they live ; and this 

ö illed the 6ft- born of the Epyptians, paſted; is done every day during the feſtival ; a; | 

| by or over the habitations of aH thoſe —. the condufion, which is on the Sabbath - | 

| which were matked with the blood of the day, the wiafter of the houſe procounces P4 

| lamb that was killed the evening before, and] certain benedictions, and prays for ſucceſs 

for that reaſon called the paſchal lamb ; this} rhe following werk; from the ſecond even» , 
month was from this time accounted thefirſt] ing of the poſſover, they reckon 40 days to 

month of the eccleflaſtical year, and the] the feaſts of weeks, or Peter; and from c 

"4th day between the ſun's decline and his} che day after the poſſover they reckon 33 vi 

letting, they were to kill the paſchal lamb,J days, during which they neither marry, PA 

and to abſtain from levened. bread ; the} make new cloaths, nor cut their hair, nor tk 

| next day, or the x;th, was the grand feſti-} celebrate any publick rejoicing. 6 

Lei, which continued ſeven days, of which] pass-FARO LE (S,) in War, is # commard tA 

| che firſt and laſt were mot ſolemn; the] or order given at the head of any army, and N 

, Jamb that was killed upon th's occafion warY fo communicated quite through to the rear PA 

to be without any defect, and yeaned that] by word of mouth. | . 

year, and for want of that à kid of the] PASS-PER-TOUT (8.) a maſter or common A 

goats; if one family was too ſmall, two] key, fo made as to open all the Jocks in 3 (c 

might join together ; the dogr-poſts and lin- | * hooſe or cabinet, &c. PA” 

| eel of every door was to be ſprinkled with} PA'SSPORT (s.) an authority, licence, or * 

the blood ; it was to be roaſted and eat with leave given by one king or ſtate to the ſub» PA- 

unlevened bread, and a ſallad of wild let-| jects of another, for them to go through th 

rices ; it was to be eaten whole and entire, | their country or elſewhere, and not be mo- PA? 

even with the head on, and bowels in, and] leſted by their Hipping or land forces, &c. ft 

il any part remained to the next day, it was PASS VOLANT (S.) in War, is a ſalſe or PA? 

to be burnt with fire ; the eaters were to be] pretended ſoldier, commonly called a fag» th 

in a travelling poſture, with their Joins girt, | got, or one that does no duty, but only ap- ov 

their ſtaff in their hands, &c, They who perrs oocafionally upon a muſter, and ſa it 

netzlected the obſervance were condemned | takes no pay; in France, thoſe detected of PAT 

to death, unleſs prevented by lawfulimpedi- | this practioe, are marked on the check with 4s 

ments, as being upon a journey in a firange] a flower - de- lis. th 

country, ficknefs, or any untleannefs, vo- | PAST (part.) ſpoken of the time that is gone. * 

tuntary or involentaty; thoſe thus circum- or of a perſon or thing that is gone by, ot on 

Nance d were tee it the 14th of the next, beyond any other perſon or thing. , PAT 

r ſecond ; the modern Few keep it.| PASTE (S.) dough or flour mixed with wr a 

For (even or E days, in which time they] ter, eggs; Kc. to make bread, ' cakes, c. to 

W abſtain (rom labour, or the ordinary with; affo flour and water boiled on pur- ma 

butinefs of their calling ; during which time] poſe to flick paper, &c. together. PAT 


ey not -on!y forbear eatinz avy levened PASTE V.) to" any int erer with 
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PAT 
flour and | boiled, in order to make 
two of wore Mick together. 
PA/>TERN (S.) the lower part of a horſe's. 
leg, or that between the fetlock and what is] 
called 8 goflers joint; and ſometimes mea 
a ſhackle I upon that part of the leg. 
PA Ss TIL (S.] in 2 is a ball — 
of ſweet duſt, wax, gum, ſtorax and Indian; 
balſam, with a little goat's flour and tucpen- | 
tine ; it is uſed ſometimes as a perfume ; 
ſoractimes it means crayons made up of va- 
rious colours to draw pictures. with, Kc. 
PA'STIME (S.) . any fort of (port, diverſion, 
or recreation. | 
PA'STOR' (S.) ſometimes fignifies a ſhepherd 
or one that has the care of cattle j and 
ſometimes the miniſter of a private contre. 
gation or pacticular church, and is a term 
much uſed by the diflenters from the ela- 
bliſhed church. AN Ef i | 
PA'STORAL (A.) ſomething, belonging to a 
ſhepherd, miniſter, or preacher, | 
PA'STORAL (S.) a poetical performance or} 
compoſition by way of dialogus between 
ſhepherds ind ſhepherdefſes about country 
affairs, ſuch as the complaints of lovers, 
the cruelty of ſhepherds, diſputes who ſung 
beſt, the ambuſhes of ſatyrs,. raviſhing of 
nymphs, &c, | 


| 


PA'STRY (S.] ſometimes means thy art of 


making pies, tarts, &c. and ſometimes the 
me where ſuch things are made ; and} 
times the things themſelves when made, 
ially the (maller fort, as currant»tarts, | 
gooſeberry-tarts, cheeſe- cakes, &c. , L 
PA'STRY-COOK (S.) one who makes it his 
buſineſs or trade to make pies, tarts, cheeſe- | 
cakes, &c.- to (ell to others, + 
PA'STURAGE ($.) a field or provender for | 
cattle to feed in or u . ( | 
PASTURE (S,) graks-land, ft, ot keps for 
feeding cattle on. 


PASTY (S.) is ly 3 meat- pye, and 
ſometimes: fruit pigs arg ſo called. | 
PAT (A.) fit, convenient, proper, juſt in 


time, &Cc, 

PAT ($.) a ſmall, }, gentle touch or ſtroke with 
the hand, a wand, &c. 

PAT (V.) tp ſtrike a ſmall. or light tap or 
ſtroke with the hand. N | 

PATALE/NA. (S.) the name of an old bes- 
theniſh goddeſs, who was ſaid to prefide 
over, or have the care of the corn as ſoon as 
it came into the blade. 

PATCH G.) a piece ſewed on a garment that 
is torn or worn out, or one made fit. for 
that purpcſe ; alſo a ſmall piece of round 
black filk worn on womens faces by way of 
ornament. 


| 
þ 
PATCH, (v.) to ſpw clothy Re. upon a hole | 
ö 
| 


[ 


in a. garment 3, to do à thing ordinarily; 


to daub dr '{mear a thing, over in a clum(y |, 
manger. 


PATE..(S.).. the bead; in Forrificatios, it is 2 | 
_ Platform like what is called a herfe hd, not 


PAT 


r , but v oval, enen. 

paſſed with a parapet, with { any other de. 
fence, commonly erecied i marſhy grounds 

ee Me a1 11 
ATEFA'CTION ($.), a making manifeſt, 
— or layirg a thing open that be- 

tore was . Ys 9 

PATENTEE (s.) one. Who has the right or 
power granted in a patent. l 

PA'TENTS or LETTERS. PA'TENTS ($.) 
certain licences, privileges, or authorities 
granted by the king 40 particular perſons for 
particular Purpoſes, conſiſting. of a reaſon or 
recital why ſuch or ſuch a thing was done, 
and ſealed with the great or. broad ſeal, 


ther, kind, (A.) like or belonging to a fa 


ther, kind, beneficent, careſul, tender, 

PATH (C) common, plain, knows, vid 
ble, or ten road, to walk or ride in; 
alſo any common rule, method, or way of 
doing any thing. 


re ac pu or PATHE'TICK, (A.) any 
t that is very roving or affecting of 

paſſions or inclinations of the — rn 
PATHOLOG (S.) that part of phytick that 


conſiders the nature, cauſes, and ſymptoms 


of diſeaſes. 
PA"THOS ($.) among the Oratorr, is the ſe 
veral affe&tions, which a ſpeaker raiſes or ex- 


ring the greateſt difficulties, afflictione, and 
dilappantments that happen to us in various 
ſtations and conditions of this life z fome- 
times it means forbearance of, or waiting 
for ſomething from. another, &. ſometimes 
it is a woman's name. 


PA/TIENT (S.) the perſon or being that is 
— upon by another * 
— cope 1 - 
Phyfpech, the diſcated peiſen is (o called, By 

PA'TNESS (S$.) fitneſs, convenience, proper - 


neſs, &. 
PATRIA'RCHAL (A.) fomething like on be- 
longing to a — b 


ans oftng as 

PA*TRIARCHS. (S.) more particularly means 
thoſe fathers or heads of families recorded in 
the Old Teſtament, that lived before AM: /-1, 
as. Adem, Lamech, Moab, Abrabam, Ijoac, 

Jeb, Oe.) from hence it-was given te the 

d. ſnops of the firſt-churches of the Eaft, as 

Anticch, Au, Jeu, and Conflan- 


vo cl. 3 
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3 PAT | 
teen ej - 46d alſo" to the firft founders or 


desde of religious” ordert, at St. 82/, St. 


» Bennet, We; © | 
PATRICIANS ($:Y the name of the deſcen- 
dantt from the firſt ſenators'of Rome, and, 
generally fighifics ® noble or rich family. 
PATRIMO'NIAL (A.) belonging or relating 
to an Hheritance or este. 
PA'TRIMONY (S.) any 'eftate, inheritance, 
goods, or money that deſcends from one 
perſon to another ſo thoſe eſtates, tythes, 
Sc. that are ſettled upon the church, are 
called the church's patrimony. 
PA'TRINGTON (S.) in the E- Riding of 
Yorkſhire,” # very antient town that former - 
- ly had an excellent harbour; its fituation is 
very pleaſant, one fide viewing the green 
fields, and onthe other beholding the Hum 
,; its market is weekly on Saturday j dif-- 
tant from Londen "142 computed, and 171 
meaſured miles, | 
PATRIOT (s.) one who ſerves his country, | 
| and ,, becomes a publick benefs dor 3 but 
particularly ' applied to thoſe great ot rich 
men; who venture both their hyes aud e- 
= ates for the peace, benefit, and advantage 
of the common: wealth, OD p 
'PA'TRIOTISM (.) noblenefs, publick-fpi- 
t -' ritedneſs; pencrofity-in acting for the com- 
mon benefit of the ſtate or nation where a 
perſon lives. nl 


-PATROCINA'TION or PATRO'CINY (S.)| 


a protecting, defending, helping, aſſiſting, 
„ or maintaining the right of any ore. 


BATRO'L- or PATROVILLE: (s.) in an 


At or Geriſen, it is going round about in 
- the night time with a ſerjeant and five — 
.- fix men, if foot (or fewer, if horſe) that a 

2 ſent out (rom the corps de''gard; to ſed 
« what is dons in the ſtreets) and keep peace 


tached to the glebe, or th. 4 certain inberi- 
tance ; perſonal belongs immediately to the 
founder of the church, and is tranſmitta ble 
to his children or family, | 

PATRO'NAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
patron, friend, or benefactor. 

PA*'TRONESS (A.) a lady, or other woman 
that is a patron, | 

PATRONVZE (V.) to take a perſon or thing 
under one's protection of care. 

PA"TRONSHIP (S.) the dignity, office, and 
authority of a patron, 

PATRONY'MICKS (s.) thoſe names pet ſom 
derive ſrom their ancefiors, vulgarly called 
their firname,” © Low 

PA'TTEE or PA'TTY (S.) a ſmall tart or 
pye, commonly filled or furniſhed with 
fruit; in Heraldry, a croſs patree is one thit 
is broad in the divifion at the limb, and 
comes to a point in the center, or like join- 
ing four triangles together 3 alſo a familiar 
way of ralling u girt or woman, whole 
name is Martha, 

PA”'TTEN or PA'TTIN S.) clogs ſhod with 
irons to raiſe a perſon out of the dirt or wet, 
worn by women over their ſhoes while they 
are cleaning their houſes, or when they go 
out in wet weather. n 

PAU'CITY (S.) fewneſs in number, ſcanti- 
neſs, or want of quantity. 

PAVE (V.) to lay in, of ſpread upon the 
ground, ſtreets, yards, &c. ſtones, tiles, or 
any other covering, 2 

PA'VEMENT (8 a caufeway, road, yard, 
ſtreet, hall, kitchen, &c. laid with bepad 
ſtones, tiles, pebbles, &c, - * 

PA'VENCE (s.) the name of the hearhen 
godde(s, under 'whoſe protection the mo- 

' thers and nurſes recommended the children 
to ſecure them from fea#'; but others oy 


and quietne(s in the town, villages, reads; that it was a fort of bugbear that they frigh- 


c, in cities and corporations w there 


are no garifons, this is performed by — | 


conſtable and a ſufficient number of wa! 
men kept in pay for the fame purpoſe, © | 


tened children with, in order to make them 
quiet hen frowar d. | 
PA VIER (8.) an artificer whoſe proper buſi- 


neſs is to lay the highway or common ſtreet 


PATRO'L (v.) to go about the town, ety, rc. with pebbles, &c, the E laying the 


to keep regularity and peaceableneſs among 
the inhabitants, and to prevent thieves 
breaking open peoples houſes, to give no- 
tice of fires, or any other danger, &&. 
PA'TRON (S.) one that uſes his power, in- 
tereſt, Ac. for the defence, protection, pro- 
motion and advantage of another; #lſo one 
who has a right to preſent a clerk, prieſt, 
or miniſter to a « living. | 
- PA/TRONAGE (S.) the defence, kind pro 


- -teftion, e. of a man in power alſo the 


right, power, and authority that any perſon 
: has to preſent & proper perſon to a ſpiritual 
deneſice and this iv” diftinguiſhed into lay 


ares, or that right which is attached to 


the perſon, either as er, or heir of the 
+ *founder, or as a poſſeſſor of the fee, to which 


— — 


broad flat ſtones, and the bricklayers the 
tiles, &c. py 
PAVILLION (S.) a pleaſure · room, tent, ta- 
bernacle, or ſummer. houſe, _ N 
PAUNCH (s.) the guts, belly, or inteſtines 
of any animal, and is what contains the or- 
dure 1 - 


PAU PER (S.) ip the Law, is a poor perſon, 
one who is not able to pay for the carrying 
on of his ſuit at his own expence, and 
therefore the judge appoints him or her 

| - "council; &. that ſhall do their bufine's 
without fees, | 

PAUSE (s.) a ſtop, reſting, thinking, or for- 
bearing to ſpeak, fing, or play upon an in- 

fſtroment ſor a tine. 

PAUSE (v.) to ſtand ſtill, to ceaſe — 


the patronage is armexed ; and this is either 
© veal or pi, | 


; Teal is that „ | 


| © ſpeak'vg, to ſtop or diſcontinus 
any thing for u While. PAW 
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PEA 


a man '; hand is ., called. 

PAW V.)] to handle, or play with any _ 
like a dog with his Howe fawniog n 
wantonning with any thing, 

PAW (Part.) out - upon, fie, forhear, &c. 

PAWLE (S.] in a Sbip, id a (my — of 


iron, bolted to one of the beams, or to the 
© deck, cloſe to the capſtan, but To that it“ 


may turn about z ; the wheels of the capſtan 
dal againſt it, when it is kept or ſtopt 
from rynning._back, 5 

PAWN S. a pledge. or ſeewity left in a per- 
. Toys hand, to "ſecure the payment of a ſum 
"of möge y tent; 

7 V,) to pledge or depoſte ſomething 
in another perſon's keeping, as a ſecurity to 

«what 1 riow borrow, 

PAWN, BROKER (S.) ode who makes al 
trade to lend ſums of money upon goods de · 
"poſed with him 28 a ſecurity ſor the pay- 

ment of the principal and intereſt, 
ray) (V.) to diſcharge or ſatisfy a debt; alſo 
to threſh, dest, or whip a. bay, &, for a 
fault; in'a Ship, 
upon the ſeams after caulking, to prevent 
the waters running through ; alſo to lay a 
"Coat of new ſtuff aſter her ſoil has been 

- burnt off; that has been contraſted by 12 
haviog been long in the water ; and this ſtuff 
is made of a mixture of tallow, ſoap, oil, 
rofin, and brimſtone boil. d toget ether... 

PAY (S.) the hire, wages, ſalary, &c. that 
any one has for his work, 

PAY'ABLE A.) rent, wages, or ſums of mo- 
ney that now is, or hereafter will be due at 

© certain fixed time. 

PAY'MENT (s.) ſometimes means diſcharg- 
ing the whole that any one owes, and ſome 

times part thereof, 

Prompt Payment, a term in trade for pay- 
ing a ſum of money before it is due ; as in 
cafes of ſales at the India Houſe, Ic. a month, 
Ec. is allowed the bearer to pay his money, 
and feich away his goods ; but if the pur- 

Y _ comes before that time, and pays his 

a: &c. then he is, allowed 1, 2, &c, 
diſcount for prompt Payment. 

* NIMS S.) the ſame 1 Degaca, hea- 
thens, unbelievers, &C, | 

PEA 'S. a delicious, fruitful, and pleaſant 
eatable pulſe both green and dry. 

PEACE (S.) in the Law, frequently means 
protection and. defence, ſometimes rights, 
privileges, and liberties ; and oft ntimes 
means quietneſs, tranquillity, agreement, 
unity, hee. friendſhip, forbearance of inju- . 
nes, and making up of differences; me- 
nacing Begins the breach of the peace,, al. 
faulting increaſerth it, and battery accom- 


ps it, &c, Among the old Romans, they 
d a pretended deity called by this name, 


which they figured with a little Pr inf 


one hand, to ſhew that ſhe ſurniſhed the 
world with wealth, avd with exrs of corn 


uin the gttier, as an emblem of plenty ; ſome- 


PAW, (S ) the ſoot of v beaſt, and ſometimes | _ 


it means to lay hot pitch |, 


| 


| 
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band, and a crown of laurel upon her 
: it was alſo uſual for the fick and their 


frequent ber temple, to. make 


7 
8 


and vo, and the crowd was fo 


= 
7 


me 
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nature, crowned with laurel 
ven, holding a caduceus in one hand, 
. e ears of, corn in 
PEA/CEABLENESS (8.) quigtneſs of difpan- 
tion, that hates quarrelling, &c. 
PEA'CEABLY 8 quietly, inaffentivaly, 


PEACH (8.) * ür ID e. 
4 ne, 

ſruit of the fy 

PEA/COCK 


ET 


787 


2 1 fowl very well 
known, being remarkable for che extraordi: 
nary beauty of its plumage 3 it has a very 
2 diverſified with variety of 
and adorned with many marks at equal diſ- 
tances, reſembling eyes ; it has @ little tuſy- 
8 its head, nes tres; its 

* mixed with azure and gold colour, 
＋ cry is very ſhrill and diſagreeable, , its fleſh 
is reckoned coarſe cating, and it is 
that it will not corrupt nor ink, ſeveral ex- 
periments have been tried, Where it has 
kept a whole year without puti eſaction. 

PEAK (8. the top of a high harp bill, rock, 
or mountain; ſometimes means a girl 0 
heid- dreſe, or a. 

PEA'KING (A.) 1 weak, faint, that is, 
or looks pale, thin, &c. 

* — (S.) the united noiſe or ſound of maoy 

„uns, Kc. together. 

FEAR 17S.) a pleaſant — fruit, of which 
there are great variety of ſorts or. ki 
ſome for eating raw, others for baking, &c. 

PEARCH or PERCH (S.) a denomination for 
a meaſure uſed in ſurveying or meaſuring of 
land, containing in length five yards a 
half ; alſo the ſtick or ſeat whereon a 4 
fits or reſts itſelf; alſo the name oi a river 
or freſh- water fiſh, 

PEARCH or PERCH (V.) to fiton high upon 

a twig, ſtick, &c. like a bird. 

PEARL (S.) a hard, white, round and clear 
ſubſtance, ſaid to be found in a ſhell-fifh, re- 
ſembling an oyſter, and very much eſt 
by great ladies to be wore for neck-laces ; the 
fineſt are fiſhed up in the Perfian Gulf, now 
called the Sea of Catif, and upon the borders 
of Arabie ; they are alſo brought from 
rica; it is ſaid thoſe ſhell-fiſh which are 
ed pearls, follow the great ones called mo- 
ther of pearls, like bees, and that they are 
known to be big wich fear, when _ 


5 EC | 


hd 


in mines f 0 in film" or unnatural ſpeck 
that ſometimes gro over the fight ot 


ing; alſo ame of x very © {mall-fizcd 
Ir W 1 
PEARMAIN (s.) a particular fort of eating 


4 iq 


© Gown or boor. , 6 $09 
PEASANTRY (S.) the whole body or com- 
' pany of country: pool, or taken 


cob (8) de bog, mel, of pod in 
- which gow, and ſometimes it means 
de pea ee 

AT \S$.) a particular fort dug out 
22 Mot ne north of England, 


and * 
PE'BBLE (S.) a roundiſh ſort of ſtone, of 
- which ſome are” large, and others ſmall, 
uſed for laying the” pavement" of high- 


© ways, &c. 
PECCADILLO (S.) » fmall fault, a'matter 
more of form than offence. 0 
PECCANT (A.] bffending, committing a 
Kult, Ke. in 'Phyfict, tho'e humour that 
© are either morbid of too abundant, are call- 
© ed pecrant humours. 
PECK (s.) is a mesfure of capacity that holds. 
or "contains 16 pints, or two gallons, or is; 
te one fourth part of a bafhel, and com 

monly applied to dry goods, as coals, grain, 
tec, alſo a little mide in fruit as it 

hangs upon trees, is called a bird pect, Cc. 
© and among the Yulgar, all forts of victunb 


: 


prlefta, called ae the Patione!, or Bra 
late of n E 
i about ten inches ſquare, of very 
rich work,” which was wore by th 
prieſt on bis breaft, et with four owe of 
precious flones, * each of which was 
engruvem one of the names of the tribes of 
Iſrael ; it was ww 4 of two pieces fold. 
ed one upon the other, Ike a purſe, in which 
. „ee and Thummim was en- 


cloſed. 
PE"CULATE V.) a Low term, ſignifying t6 
| ey, ea, or pl the ick money, by 
4 t have application, or 
cuſtody thereof, a os 
PECU'LIAR (A.] ſomething that is confidered 
as fit for or applied to a particular uſe ; par- 
ticular, private, proper. . 
PECULIAR (s.) an intimate friend or ac- 
"= quaintance ; a church that is exempt 
from the juriſdiftion of the ordinary of the 
dioceſe, and, fuch as has the power of pro- 


ing with, Fe; | 
_ © Court of Pituliays, ſuch an one as takes 
* cognizance of all” ſuch ch as are ex- 
empt from the Juriſdition of the purticu- 
lar biſhup of the dioceſe where they are in, 
and which peculiarly belong to arch- 
. biſhop. of Canterbury. * 
ECU NIA (A.) ſometimes fignifies money, 
and ſometimes the deity that the Romani a- 
dored, as preſiding over riches, wealth, &c, 
in order to become poſſeſſbrs thereof them- 
ielyes ; they alſo adored his ſon, whom they 
called Ar chin. 1 5 
PECUNIARY (A.) ſomething belonging, re- 
lating, or pertaining to money. 
PE'DANT (S.) commonly meant one, who 
having a ſmall flock of learning, carries or 
behaves - himſelf ſo diſagreeably, by making 
unſeaſonable and miſapplicd criticiſms, that 
his > gs is quite troubleſome, and in- 
Nead of being inſtructive is contemptible. 
PEDANTICK (A.] boaſting, criticiſing, or 
finding fault, like to, or after the manner of 
a pedant. * 
PFDANTRY ($.) a noify, vain, oftentati- 
aus boaſting, or ſhew of learning, 
PEOERE'RO or PETTERE'RO S.) a (mall 
fort of cannon uſed chiefly on ſhip-board, 
to fire ſtones, bits of iron, c. upon an 
enemy that attempts to board them, &c- 
often made with ſcrew-breeches, to take ot 
t in their charges that way. | 
PEDESTAL (S.) in ArchiteFure, is what the 


is called peck, 

PECK v.) to ſtrike with the bill, as a bi 
© does When it takes up its food ; or to d 

© miners, paviers, &c, do with an inft: 
Called a 2 0 2 
FEC TORAL (8.) in Pi, id medici 
cCompoſecd to heal diſorders of che breaſt, 
momich, „ c. by thickening, atte- 


— 


8 
. 
r. 


e or vilaying the humourt chat offend! 
Lo z alſo an oftameat” worn by rhe N 


column of pillar is ſupported by, or ſiands 
upon; and this uſually conſiſts of  thiee 
parte, and by ſome architect in all the or- 
ders it is ſuppoſed to be one third part of the 
height of the column, including the baſe and 
capital, which is contradifted by others; 
alſo the ſtands or ſupports of ſtatues, Ire 
called pedeflals ; the heights, ornaments, 
proportions of which 2 Han A 
a-cocding to the artiſt, 


e high- 


w7, 


1 _ 
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_—_ is 25.8 


— 


PEE 


do ſell at peoples houſes, 2 
Piedlori French, a ſort of confuſed, hodge- 
podge ſpeech,” uſed: by gyphes and others 
of the canting crew, * 5 

PEDLING (s.] dealing in ſmall things or 
rennen. doing bufineſs of little value. 

PE'DOBAPTISM G.) infant baptiſm. 

PEVDO'/METER (s.) a mathematical inftru- 
ment compoſed of ſundry.wheels god pini- 

ons, withat index on the out fide, having 
a chain faſtened to a wheel, the foot of 2 
min, Se. to denominate how. many ſteps or 
turns have been made from the time of be- 
ginning to move to the time of ceaſing, by 
which means the diſtanee frem one to 
another may be meafured, without any ex- 
traotdina:y trouble. ts; ov 

PEEK ($.) on Sbip-board, is wacioufly uſed 
ſcmetimes it means that toom iu the 
where men or ſhips of war put thepowder, 
and . merchant- ſhips outwird-bound put 
their Nore of vctunla, &c. ſometimes heav- 

the rawſe over the anchor, ſo that the 


28 


uy 
Ul 
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a half long, and three quarters 
which paſtry-cooks put many pies 


TH 


gentlemens houſes to be baked, or from 
the oven to where they are to be uſed at 

_ feaſts or great entertainments ; alſo the name 
of the- inftrument that Bakers, Wc, uſe to 
put into the oven to draw their bread, pies, 
tec. with 3 alſo an inſtrument that the Prin 
ters hang up their ſheets with, upon lines or 
wooden rails, as they come from the preſs, 
that they may diy; ſometimes it means the 
outward bark, rind, fkin, or coat of an oni. 
on, walnut, lemon, or other catable fruits. 

PEEL (v.) to pull or ſtu lp off the outward: 
bark, rind, coar, ſkin of any fruit, &. 

PEE'LING (.) ſometimes fignifies the act of 
puliing of the coat or rind of an orange, le- 
mon, &c. and ſometimes the coat itſelf. 

PEEP (V.) to look at a perſon or thing pri- 
vately through a ſmall „ or a very ſhort 
time, &. alſo to make a mournſu] noiſe 
ke a chicken that is diſordered ; alſo to go 
to ſleep, -or to be drowſy, heavy, or in- 
clinable 


o 6 

PEE*PERS (8.) thoſe who peep or look pri- 
' vately at any thing z alſo a cant name for 
looking-glaſſes, and ſometimes for a per- 


ſon's eyes, 
PEER or PIER (S.) in 
lung or maffive wall 


teffure, is 2 


as a buttreſs or 


PEG 
fortreſs in u mole or harbour, to break the 
violence of the ſea, or current of any other 
waters, that fo the ſhips may ride with the 
greater ſafety 3 and ſometimes they are con- 
fidered only as pilaſters to ſtrengthen a great 


a common houſe or building, from whence 
thoſe Idoking- glaffes that are put there are 


calied pier gl if are 
a Rs, * 


—  — 
r 
=- 


= (Vg to peep, tear, or look at wny thing 


very attentively, yet ſo as if no notice was 
ö taken of it, flily, cunningly, c. 
PEERAGE (s.) the dignity of « peer, av= 
tacked to a datchy, 6aridom, &c. the con- 
(erringt this honour is the privilege of the 
| kings of France and England ; allo a Cuty, 
cuſtom, toll, or tax, for the repairing, build- 
log. aud ſupporting of piery at ſea, to pre- 
ſerve the ipping in the fevzral harbours, 
theſe are built to break (he violence 
of the ſex, Se. 
PEERESS ($.) the wife of 2 peer, and ſome- 
times the heireſs of a peer. | 

PEERLESS{A.F beyond all equality, or that 
| cannct be matched. 


PEE'RLESSNESS (s.) the condition or quak- 


- » 


tarts, &. at once, eicher to carry them 


ty of amy thing that canmot be equilled os 
matched 


R$ (S.) in France, are great officers be- 
longing to that crown, and counſellors in 
the parliament of Parir ;5 anciently there 
were but r2 ecciefiafiticks, and 6 laicks, ith. 
ſtituted to aſſiſt the king at his firſt coming 
to the crown in judging of fieſs and diffe- 
rances among vaſſals, to adviſe him in im- 
— affairs, and ſerve him in the war ; 

t they are very much increaſed now, being 
about 137 ; alſo the name for all thoſe no- 
blemen who make up the houſe of lords in 
the parkament of England ; nifo jurymen 
impannelled upon any inquett ; alſo perſons 
of the ſame rank, dignity, or quality. | 
PEE'VISH (A.) fretful, ſoon angry, hard ta 

be pleaſed, &c, | 

PEE'VISHNESS (S.) a humour or diſpoſ- 
tion that is ſeldom plecfed, fretfulneſs, un- 

eafineſs, &c, 

PEG (S.) a ſmall piece of wood uſed ſometimes 

to ſcrew up or tighten the ſtrings of a mu- 

cal inſtrument, ſometimes drove into a wall 
to hang any thing on, as hats, clothes, horſes 
harneſſes, c. and ſometimes to ſtop ſmall 
holes in liquor caſts, &c. and fometimes iz 
the ſamiliar contraQion of a woman's name, 
who is properly named Margaret ; alſo the 

name of a ſmall piece of ſteel or jron put in · 

to childrens toys, called caftle. tops. 

PEG (V.) to bore a hole with à gimblet in a. 
wine, beer, &c. caſk, to taſte the liquor, 
c. alſo to ſirike or hit any thing w.th the 
iron point that is faſtened or put into chit- 


— 


—— 


drens toys, called caſtle rops, * 
vw | "TY: PE'GA- 


PEL PEM 


8 (S.) a winged horſe, repreſented | rated ſo much .. that there ie only fo 


pon the water and feeds upon fiſh; the other 


tified with a wall, on which are ſeveral 


by the posts to be the ſon of Neprune, from much liquor left us will juſt the"ſalts { 
. the print of whoſe hoof ſprung the fountain | in fuſion. * PE 
© Hippacrene, .. Ballzrophen mounted on him, | Clerk of rhe PELLS (8. ) an officer or gent in 4 
in order to fight. with Chimera,, and he wee] Chancery, who enters every teller's bill in 2 | 
After wards placed among the Nars ; others | parchment roll, called the roll of receipts, a 
"ay, that P:goſurſprung from Meduſa's.blocd | and alſo makes father” called the ron of a 
that ran Yom her body, when: Perſeus cut] endings. * 1 LIES y 
off her hea z % Afronomy, it is a conſtella- | PELLU'CID (A.) clear, An diapha- f 
tion in t 12 thern hemiſphere pictured up - nous; that may be feen ron, of Hke glaſs, p 
on the globe, maps, &c, a 2 flying- ho ſe, or any other clear medium. PE! 
in wh. by Ptolemy's catalogue axe 0 fare, PRLIAEL. (8.) x /burry, — diforder, 4 
by Dich, eig. ay by Flamfterd's vhs of | noiſe; rout; crowd, Me. 2 
Various magnitudes PELT (S8) the kin of any beaſt, eſpecially Cc 
PELA'GIANS. 85 2 fe& that roſe_in the after the. fur is ſtripped, pulled, o taken PE/| 

church in the gth century, and that ate re- off; alſo.acheat, chaſe, * bann an 
v 3 to have maintained that it was not angry perſom is in. PE'! 
only poffible that men, ſhould become impec. n now. ball, gone, of 
cable 40 this.life, but affirmed; that deveral | Ac. at s perſon. tn pe 
| ually 2 that degree of, perfec+ | PE'LTING!:(S. ). the a& of wer dirt, or 
| Foals y denied the grace o 0 ſtones, &c, alfo accuſing a perſon of-faults, PE? 
8 and 13 that by the el ore of| or calling names. +. | do 
our free will, wWe can work out; our - PELT MO'NGER (S.) a. petton who trades PEL 
tion, and 2 bliſs ; that they denied ori- ia the ſkins of beats. the 
Senf, and ſaid it deſcended to the poſterity PE/MBRIDGE (S.) ia Herefordfpire, 4 fenall Ge 
| of Adam, not by propagation but iraitation ; | ton, whoſe market is weekly-on Tueſday ; a 
that grace was given to our merits, and that diſtant from Landen ane and 125 ſor 
© they deſerve it; that Adam was mortal by |; meaſured miles, it, 
i nature and condition before the fall ; that fin | PFMBKOKE (8. ) the county n of Pom. an 
| Vs not the cauſe of death that. our being, | - brokefbire, ſtands on the eaſt ſhore of Miiford- pli 
as men, was from God, but our being juſt}. Haves, having two fair bridges over the wa 
| was from ourſelves ; 'thet there was three] Creek; it is largeſt, richeſt, and moſt the 
| - ways of falygtion, viz, by. the law of Nature, | flouriſhing town of all Scurh: Wales, being ſou 
| the law of Meſer, and the law.of Chris. Cc. | inhabited by many gentlemen, merchants, the 
| PEL (S.] money, riches, enn | and other confiderable traders; who are re- pra 
| or kind, ported to employ 200 ſail-of (hips; here is a ma 
| PE'LICAN (S.] ſome ſay there are two forts ; Cuſtom- houſe, with proper officers ; it was inte 
| , or kinds of theſe binds, the one that lives } formerly a place of good it.ength, being for- of 


; - 


PE'LLET 


2 in delarts and fee de upon ſerpents, and 
other reptiles ; it is ſaid to have à particular 
tenderneſs for its young; it generally placcs 
its neſt, vpn. a craggy rock, to-preſerve it 
from the ſerpents, wiich being naturally an 


enemy, obſerves when the wind blows. to- 


, wards the felican? s neſt, ard ſo ſquirts out its 
venom, and kills the young ones ; the old 
one, to recover: them to lite again; mounts 
up, aloft, and by beating its ſides with: its 
Wings, wakes the blood to guſh out, which 


falling into the neſt, reſtores life" to the 


young ones again; the interpreters are not 
agreed what this bird 1s when ſpoken of in 
the ſcriptures, ſome ſaying it is the bittern, 
the hern, the ſwan, the lapwiog, or the 
cuckow ; with the Chymiſis, it is a ſort of 
double veſſel commonly made of glaſs, uſed 
in diſtillation by circulation; alſo a ſurgeon's 
inſtrument to draw teeth with ; alſo an old 


piece of ordrance that carried a ball of a- 


bout fix pounds. 
of tow, dough, &c. | 


PE'LLICLE (S.) a very thin fine ſkin ; and 


in Chymfiry, it is that film. or ſkin. that 1 
Formed on the top of liquors that are evapo 


towers, having three geies for entrance; and 


8.) a {mall ball or round ſubſtance h 


; alſo with a ſtrong caſtle ſeated on a rock but 
of late years theſe are gone to decay; it is a 
to vn corporate, governed by a mayor and 
ſub otficers; has a very good market week - 
ly on Saturday, and ſends one member to 
porliament ; diſtant from Lendos 177 com · 
puted, and 214 meaſured miles. 
PE/MBROKESHIRE S.) in Seuth-Wale, is 
the moſt extream weſtern part of Wole the 
+ ſoils richt and fertile, both for tillage and 
paſturage, well-ſto:ed with cattle ;. it is al- 
moſtſurrgunded with the ſea, and rep 
with fine rivers; which furniſn the inhabi- 
tants with-plenty of fiſh and fowl ; iy 
the earth ate many m nes eſpecially 
mines; its principal place for ſhipping is ca 
, Miiford Haven, one of the greateſt 
ports in Britain, containing 13 roads, 16 
+ Creeks, and g bays, ſo that :c07 fhips may 
ride ſafely at a time; part ot this ebunty is 
inhabited by Firmings, who were fixed here 
by king Henry I. the place where they live 
is called Little: Bngland beyond Waies 3 the 
county has 5 hundreds, 145 pariſhes, and! 


market towns 3 it is in the bifho rick of St. 
2 Dovid's, 
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PEN 


David's, and ſends 3 members to parlia- 


ment. , 
PEN (S.) a ſmall inftrument to write with; 
and in Europe, is how commonly made of a 
gooſe's quill; in the Es, of a reed, &c. 
alſo # coop for fowls, or x fold for ſheep ; 
alſo the head of a pond where a reſervoir of 
waters kept for driving large mills, either 
for ſmelting or forging of icon, lead, cop- 
per, &c. * 
PEN (V.) to ſet or write down directions in 
a book, or other matter ; alſo to incloſe in 
a cloſe or ſtraight place, like chickens in a 
coop, ſheep in a fold, &c. 
PENAL (A.) ſomething belonging to fines or 
puniſhments, 
PE'NALNESS (S.) the condition or quality 
of an attion or circumſtance, whereby a 
perſon may come under the laſh of the law, 
or forfeitme of ſome covenant. 
PENALTY (S.) the fine or puniſhment for 
doing or forbearing certain acts. 
PE'NANCE (S.) called by the Jews Thejouw- 
tha, which they ſaid conſiſted in the love of 
God attended with good works; they made 
a confeſſion upon the day of expiation, or 
ſome time before ; they had ſtated degrees of 
it, in proportion to the crimes committed, 
and penitentiaries to aſſign them their diſci- 
pline when they came to confeſſion, which 
was a part, and annexed to the fin-offerings ; 
they held a place for the purification of the 
ſoul after death, and cffered ſacrifices for 
the dead; but now they go no farther than 
_ Prayers for them; it is ſaid, the Phariſees 
maintained that the ſouls of gocd men went 
into another body after death, but the ſouls 
of the wicked went to hell direaly; in the 
Primitive Church, thoſe who had miſbehaved 
themſelves to any ſcandalous degree, were 
put under diſcipline, and barred ſeveral privi- 
leges, as of communion, &c. Penance was 
impoſed publickly in the church, where the 
offender, cloathed in ſackcloth, and covered 
with aſhes, proſtrated himſelf before the 
congregation, took hold of the knees of the 
faithful, and kiſſed their feet to move their 
compaſſion, and obtain their prayere, to 
which the biſhop alſo exhorted them by a 


particular diſcourſe made on that occaſion ; |. 


he was obliged to ſrequent faſting and much 
abſtinence, to continue long and often in 
prayer, either kneeling or- profirate, to 
watch, lie upon the ground, and give alms, 
according to his ability, to abſtain from all 
recreations and ordinery converſation, du- 
ring the time of his penance, to keep no 
company, meddle with no buſineſs, nor 


converſe even with the faithful, but in caſcs 


of great neceffity ; and though he might go 
to church and hear the ſermons and pray- 
ers, yet he might not partake of the facra- 
ment ; how long theſe exerciſes were to 
continue was at the direction of the biſhop, 


who tempered the matter with as much 


PE 


P. E N 


calmneſs and diſcretion as he was maſter 
of; but it was corrupted by degrees, and 
proftituted to ſo ſhameful a degree by the 


church of Nome, that for money othery 


might perſorm penance for the offender 3 
the exceeding ſtrictaeſs of the primitive 
church introduced an extream opinion of 
the priefthood, and a monaſtick life, and 
what that degenerated into, is well known 


. by the neceffity the reformed nations and 


countries were brought to of aboliſhing 
them. | 


PENA/TES (S.) were the heathen or Pagan 


houſhold god, which were of two ſorts, 
viz, publick and private; the--publi-k cnes 
were a ſort of tutelar deities to the city and 
empire of Rome; the images ot repreſenta- 
tions of thoſe pretended deities were brought 
by Zea from Troy, ſome of which were 
made of iron, ſome of braſs, and ſome ot 


earth, . 


PENCE ($.) ſ-»metimes means a ſmall portion 


of copper money uſed by: way of change; 
and ſometimes means a perſon being very 
rich or wealihy ; and ſometimes means the 
tax or imp ſit on formerly paid by the Eg 
liſh to the ſee of Rome, called Peter. pence, at 
firſt only paid for the maictenance of an 
Engliſh ſchool at Rim, and paid by every 
houſe; tho“ afterwards reſtrained to thoſe 
who had the value of 30 pence in quick or 
live ſtock ; this was collected at the featt cf 
St. Peter ad winculs, at which time thoſe bi- 
ſhops who were to pay it to the pope might 
be ſued" in the king's court if they did not 
pay it; ſome kings forbad the payment, 
and others reſtored it, till it was abſolutely 
taken off by a ſtitute of 1 EH erb. 


PENCIL (S.) a (mall inſtrument for various 


uſes 3 ſcmetimes it means the fine hair- 
bruſh that a painter uſes in his work; ſome- 
times means a ſmall, long, thin piece of 
ſlate to write with on a broad flat ſlate ; 
and ſometimes red chalk or black lead cuc 
in thin ſlips, and incloſed in wood, to write 
memorandums with, or draw figures, build - 


ings, &c. 
RIDGE (S.) in Srffordfbire, particu» 
larly famous tor its great horſe-fair, and 
eſpecially for ſaddle-nags ; its market, tho? 
ſmall, is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from 
London 100 computed, and 122 meaſured 
miles, | [ 


PE/NDANT (s.) in a Ship, is a ſhort rope 


made faſt at one end, either to the head of 
the maſt or yard, or to the clew of a 
ſail, and are in bigneſs according to the 
places where they are uſed, having at the 
other end a block with a ſhiver, to reeve 
ſome running rope into. 


PE/NDANTS (S.) jewels or ear-rings hanging 


or to hang at a woman's ears ; alſo the ſeeds 
that grow on ſtamina or chives ; alſo thoſe 
long colours which are hung out at the yard- 
arms of ſhips, or from the head of the maſt, 
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for chew or ornament, to make ber look f PE'NITENTNESS (S.) the diſpoſition of mind 


- beautiful, 
PE'NDENT: {A,): hanging downward, faften- 
ed at'one end and free at the other. 
PE'NDULOUS. (A,) any thing that hangs, 
down, and is at free liberty to (wing or | 
play backwards and forwards. 


PE'NDULUM (S,)-any weight faftened to — | 


end of a wire, ſtring, &c. andſufpended wy 
a nail. Kc. to vibrate or ſwing freely, which 


according to its length vibrates certain num 


der of times in a determinate ſpace of time, 


. from whence thoſe excellent machines com- | 


- monly called clogks, are made and regulated 
tor it is found by experience, that a pendu- 
- dam, whoſe length from the point of ſuſpen- 
- fion, to the center of the weight or ball is 
- 29 inches and 2tenths'of an inch, beats or 
. vibrates ſeconds, and for the certainty and 
excellency thereof is called the royal ſtand- 

ard; and from this all others are regulated; 

- for it is demonſtrated, that all lengths of 
perdulumt are to one another, as the, ſquares 
of the times of the ſeveral oſcillations. 

PE/NETRABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
pierced thro”, conjeQured, gueſſed, chved, 
or found out. 

PENETRABLENESS or PENETRABILI- 

TY (S.) the capacity, condition-or quality 

of any thing that may be bored or panel, 
&c. 

PE/NETRANT (A.) of a ſharp, piercing, 
quick wit, ſubtle, cunning, &. 

PE'NETRATE (V.) to conceive, apprehend, * 
dive into, bote, pierce, or get through any 


PENETRATION (S.) the act of boring or 
piercing: thro*. any thing; or the faculty of 
apprehending, learning, or knowing the 
difficulties oi arts and fciences, 

PENETRA'/TIVE+(A.) the quality or faculty 

of piercing, getting into, or thro'“ a thing 

or matter. 

PENI'NSULA (S.) a neck of land that runs 
out into the ſea, and is almoſt ſurrounded 
by the waters. 

PENUNSULATED (A.) any place almoſt 

_ -moated-or- ſurrounded: with water. 

RE'NITENCE- (S.) the ac of repentance, 
ſorrow, ſatisſaction, mortification, &c. for 
ſome fault committed. 

PE/NITENT (A.) forrowſul for a fault com 

mitted, willing to make ſatisſaction, or bs 
der co puniſhment for an offence, 

PENITENTIAL (A.) ſomething that belongs! 

to re tance. 


that is ſorry, or willing to an ſatufaction 
for any offcnce, 
PE'NITENTS 6.) thoſe who are ſorry, and 
humble themſelves for their fins, faults or 
crimes committed, &c. alſo the name of 
ſome perſons who formed ſeveral fraternities 
in Iraly, and make profefiion of doing pub- 
lick-penance at certain times in the year; 
ſrem whence ſprung a dangerous fet, who 
in a frantick mood ran up and down the 
ſtreets in companies, naked to the waiſt, 
and ſlaſhing themſelves very ſeverely, called 
the Flagellants, who affirmed, that this * 
only obtained remiſſion of what fins they ha 
. heretofore committed, but alſo of all _ 
they ſhould hereafter commit; and tho' this 
was diſcountenanced and ſuppreſſed, yet 
there are ſeveral fraternities of different co- 
lours that go by this name, and exerciſe 
this diſcipline, tho* ſomewhat more mode- 
rately, atthis day. 
PE/NKNIFE (S.) a (mall koife made with a 
very thick back, and ground hollow, on 
' purpoſe to make pens with. 
PE'NMAN (S.) ſometimes is taken for an au- 
thor; writer, or compoſer of any book, and 
ſometimes for one who makes the att of 
very fine or curious writing his particular 
empioy, vulgarly called a wtiting+ maſter, 
PE'NNILESS (A.) poor, with never a penny 
ol money in a perſon's pocket or poſſeſſion, 
PE'NNON (S.) a flag or banner terminatin? 
in à point; and in Beraldry, it is ſuch a 
beating. 
PENNY 68.) a ſmall piece of flyer coin, 
worth the 12th part of a ſhilling, or two 
or four p'eces of copper coin, the one 
a balf-penny, the other a farthing, 
PE'NNY- WEIGHT (S.) a (mall weight in 
the diviſion of the pound troy, being the 
24cth part of a pound in weight, as a penn) 
is the ſame part of a pound ſterling in value, 
becauſe that anciently the pound of falver was 
the ſame value wi h the pound of coin, ot 
20, but now the value of a penny- el. 
ol bullion or filver is of an uncertain valve 
in coin, according to the fineneſe, or pt o- 
portion it bears to ſtandard ſilver, which 1? 
alſo at an unceitain va ue, according 33 
there is plenty or demand for bullion z but 
at the Mint, where the ſtandard and price 3 
fixed to n ounces, 2 drams fine, and 34. 24 
value, the penny-2coght is worth zd. 18 
PENNY. WORTH (S.) ſometimes means i 
much mea, bread or other commodity, ® 


PENITE'NTIAL (S.) a certain book among 
the Rowas' Catholicks, that contains directi- 
ons, prayers, &c, for every fin, 

PEN [ITE/NTIARY (S.) in the Church of Rene, 

is a prief@ appointed to hear conſeſſions, and 
appoint penances, Which at firſt was the 
work of the biſhop only, in the weſtern 

'- Reman church, till the 12th century; alſo 
| the place where the confeſſions are taken, 


may be bought tor a penny 3 and ſometime? 
it means a bargain or prom̃ able purchaſe, by 
which the buyer may be a Rreat gaincr. 

PE'NRISE (S.) in Glamoryanſtire, Sonth- 
Holes, iv near the ſer, and has a (m3)! 
market weekly on Thuriday-;z diftant from 
——_ 155 computed, and 387 meaſwed 
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PENRITH or PE/RITH 8.) in Caird, 


ſeated on a hill called Perith-Fell, near the 
rivers” Eimont and Loevther, a large, well- 


built, and populous town, much inhabited 
dy fatmers, Kg. and though it fs neither a | 


borough nor corporation, yet the county 
ſeſſions ure Held Here, and weekly a great 
market on Tueſday, which is much reſorted 
to for corn, cattle, and all ſorts of proviſions, 
the market-place being very large and com- 
modious for that purpoſe ; the church s la e. 
ly rebuilt, the rovt of which is ſupported by 
a number of pillars, the ſhafts of whoſe co- 
lumns are one intire ſtone, of a reddiſh co 


lour, hewu out of a quarry thit is at the 


entrance of the town; diſtant from London 
223 computed, and 283 meaſured miles. 

PE'NRYN (S.) in Cornwall, is a confiderable 
borough town, ſeatzd on a creek of Falmub 
Haven, weſtwards, where ſhips of great bur- 
den can eafily come up, which by reaſcn of 
its healthfvt and pleaſant fituation oceaſtons 
it to be full of conſiderable inhabitants, who 
drive a great trade in pilchards and the Neww- 
foundland fiſhery ; hete are weekly 3 mir- 
kets, on Wedneſday and Friday for corn, and 
Saturday for all ſorts of provifions ; the town 
confifts of one principal ſtreet, and ſome 


ſmall branches ; king James I. incorporated | 


it, and now it is governed by a mayor, 11 
burgeſſes, or aldermen, and 12 common- 
council. men, &. King James II. granted a 
new charter, by which the election of mem- 
bers for parliament (whither it ſends two) 
ſhould be in the magiſtracy only; but that 
power was never uſed, and now all the in- 
babitants that pay ſcot and lot, have votes; 
diſtant from London 219 computed, and 264 
meaſured miles, ; 

PENSANCE or PENZA'NCE (8) in Corn- 
wl, is the fartheſt town of any note weſt, 


being 230 computed, and 290 meaſured | 


miles from Lendon ; this is a p'ace of good 
buſineſs, is well built and populous, and 
has a great many ſhips belonging to it; it is 
ſeated on Mounts Bay, in an inlet belonging 
to it, and hath a confiderable market week. 
ly on Thurſday, 
PE'NSFORD (S.) in aps (us ſeated on 
the river Chuz, a town of good note, and 
much inhabited by hatters and bakers ; i} 
has a good ma: ket weekly on Tueſday ; cif- 
tant from London 94 computed, and 114 
meaſured miles. 
PE'NSION (S.) the allowance that a prince, 
&c. makes to particular people for their 
maintenance, upon acccunt of having ther 
_ always ready when their ſervice may be of! 
uſe to him 3 allo the alms or charitable 31: 
lowance made by pariſhes, alms- houſes, c. 
to aged or poor people, whoſe neceſſities 
require their affiſtance ; alſo an allowance or 
falary for any labour or ſervice. 
PE'NSIONARY or PENSION ER (S.) one 
who receives an annual allowance, ſlipend, 


PEN 
| or ah, either by way, of charity, or 'or 
let vice done j alſo the title of the chairman 
or prime-miniſter of the Rates of Holland, 
which office continues for five years, and is 
then generally renewed by te - election ot the 
ſame perſon, and fo on till he dies, and ths 
is called the grand fprfininary z every parti- 
cular city in every province having ſuch an 
officer that preſices in their particular coun- 
C ls, &. and in the aſſemblies. of the ſtates 
of the province he is ſpeaker cn the behalf 
of his city; but their authority is not tHe 
ſame in all places, in ſome they only g. ve 
their advice, and are only in the afſemblies 
of the magiſtrates, when called, in others 
they attend conſtantly, and in others they 
make, prepare, or draw up the propoſitior s 
on behalf of the bourguer- maſters, and me- 
thodize and draw up their teſolutions; they 
alſo have a fixed allowance from the late; 
there are alſo a band or company of gentle - 
men in the couit of England, called gentle- 
men penfieners, whoſe buſineſs is to guard the 
king's perſon in his own houſe, and for that 
purpoſe are always in waiting in the pre- 
ſence-chamber ; their number is 40, who 
are obliged to keep three double horſes, and 

a ſervant who is to be armed; they com- 

monly-bear a gilt pole-ax, and have a cap- 

tain, Neutenant, ſtandard- bearer, and cletk 
of the cheque for officers, _ | 

PE/NSIVE (A.) thoughtful, ſad, heavy, ſor- 
rowtul, grievous, &c, 

PENT. (A.) ſhut up, incloſed, ſtraighined 
for room, &c. 

PE'NTACHORD S.] any muſical inſtrument 
that has five ſtrings, 

PE/NTAGON (S.) a geometrical figure, con- 
fiſting of five ang'es, and Gve ſides; if the 
ſides are all equa), it is called a regular iſope - 
rimeter or Pentagon 5 and when conſidered 
aſtrologically, conſtitutes the new aſpect 
called a quintile ; when the -fides of the fi- 
gure are unequal, it is called irregular, and 
may be varied many ways, 

PE'NTAGRAPH (S.) an inſtrument contrived 
to copy prints, drawiogs, &c. in any pro- 
portion, without being ſxilled in drawing. 

PENTA/METER (S,) a Poctical term for 
verſe conſiſting of five feet, WIT HA! 

PENTATEUCH (s.) fignifies any book con- 
ſiſt ng of five parte, diviſions, or books, but 
generally means the five firſt books of the 
Old Teſtiment, called Genefir, Exod, Le - 
*iticur, Numbers and Deuter onemy, generally 
ſuppoſed to he wrote by Moſes. 

PENTA'THLON (S.) an exerciſe among the 
Greeks, which confiſted of five forts ot plays 
or exerciſes, wiz, running, leaping, throw - 
ing the quoit, hurling of the javelin, boxing 
and wreſtling ; whoever came off conqueroc 
in any one, bad a reward; but he that waz 
the victor in all receed a palm, which was 
put into his hand, and had his name pud- 


lifhed with many praiſes, and a loud voice, 
Rr a by* 
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by the publick herald, and had alſo.a crown | bles, means. the laſt but one, ay in com- 
| of great value beſtowed upon him. pounding, pound is the pequltima, 
PE'NTECOST (S.) literally ſignifies the ordi- { PENU'MBRA (S.) in 4 ronomy, is a faint or 
nal number called the fiftieth ; and among | partial ſhadow ob between. the perſect p 
the Fer, it was what they called the feaſt | ſhadow, and the full light in an eclipſe ; and 
| of weeks, it being the fiftieth day after the] ths degree of light and ſhadow of the pe- 
fixteenth of NMiſen, or the ſecond day of the | numbra, will be greater or leſs, as the parts 
paſſover, which contained full ſeven weeks, } lie open to a greater or leſſer part of the 
at which time they offered the firſt fruits of | ſun's body in calculations of eclipſes, whe- 
the wheat harveſt, which at that time was ther of the ſun, moon, or other planets, P 
compleated ; this offering confiſted of two | primary, or ſecundary ; but it is moſt con- | 
loaves of leavened bread, fix pints of meal, | fiderable in that of the ſun, - p 
ſeven lambs of that year, one calf, and two | PENU'RIQUS (A.) covetous, niggardly, ſtin- | 
rams for a burnt-offering, two lambs fora} py.; alſo curious or nice. P] 
peace-offering, and a goat f rA fin. offering; PENURY (S.) great poverty, or want, ex- 
jt was inſtituted among the Jetus, firſt, to tream neceſſity, &c. 
| cblige the Iſraelites to appear at the temple of | PEOPLE (S.) fGignifies every perſon, or the pl 
the Lord, there to acknowledge his abſolute | whole collection of inhabitants in a nation 
dominion over the Whole country, and on | of kingdom; and theſe are ſub-divided into 
their labours'; and, ſecondly, to call to re- | yarious. claſſes, ſuch as the common people, 
membrance, and to give God thanks for the | the great or rich people, Cc. | PE 
la which he had given them from Mun PEOPLE (V ) to ſtock or furniſh an uninha- | 
Sisaf, the fiftieth day after their coming out  bited place with people or inhabitants. PE 
of Egypr; the modern Jeu celebrate * PE PPER (S.) a ſort of ſpice that grows in 
ſeaſt for two days, during which they ab-] (mall round grains in the Indies, of a hot 75 
a ſttain from labour and all ſecular bufineſs ;| and dry nature or quality, and uſed to ſeaſon 4 
. they dreſs their ſynagogues and places where | ſoops, &c. alſo to firew upon thoſe fruits 
io they read the Jaw, and aifo their houſes,'| that are cold and moiſt z it grows upon a PE 
| with garlands made of roſes, flowers, &c.] weak and low ſhrub of the reptile kind, and 
[| and ſhev: all manner of tokens of joy, plea-'] c mon planted at the foot of large trees; 1 
| 1 ſure, and ſatisfaction ; the Chriſtian church | the corns, berries, or ſeeds grow in cloſiers pp; 
alſo celebrates this feaſt fy days, or ſeven | like grapes, which, are at fitſt green, when 
| weeks after Eaſter, or die feaſt of the re. ripe and on the tree red; and being gathered PE; 
| ſurreQion of our Saviour; and this is, and | and dried in the ſun, become almoſt black; 1 
1 has always been, obſerved upon a Sunday, and this is what is commonly called 6%“ , 
bh upon account of the apoſtles having, after | pepper; the white pepper is the ſruit of (he PE 
1 the afcenfion of Chriſt, aſſembled themſelves | ſame plant, and is prepared. by moiſtening d 
1 together (as is reported by ſome) in the houſe | the grain in ſea- water, and then drying t PE! 
1 of Mary the mother of Jeba, upon Mount} in the ſun ; this occafions the outward bark 
\ Sies, when they waited for the Holy Ghoſt | or buſk to, peel off, and ſo leaves only the 8 
| which” Chriſt had promiſed to ſend them; feed ot pulp which is white ; long pepper i PER 
1 and about nine of the clock in the forenoon] much the ſame, only it grows in heads like 8 
18 - * there was a noiſe as of a mighty wind that Indian corn, with many grains cloſe huſked — 
. - filled the whole houſe; and at the ſame time | together in heads, about the length and thick- k 
il tze appearance of fire in the ſhape of tongues, | neſs. of a child's finger, and is not quite ſo pri 
| | _ parted or cloven, ſettled upon each of their | pungent as the other; there is another ſoit 7 
© Heads, and from that time they were en- called Guineg pepper, by ſame called pimen's, © 
| dowed with che ſpirit of (peaking various | which is of a coral colour, ſome of which | 
tongues, &c. this is put by the chronologers | is very ſharp, ſtrong, or pungent; there i5 ka 
in the'year 33. - = | alſo another ſort called Jamaica pepper, and — 
PENTECO'STALS (S.) offerings or preſents | by ſome. all-ſpice, upon account of its plea- the 
© made by the people to their parochial miniſ- | fant and univerſal aromatick taſte, whe" PE'R 
ter, or of ſmall churches to their great or anded or ground to powder. _ 
mother church at Whirſuntide, © PE/PPERED (A?) firewed or high ſeaſoned wo, 
PENTECOSTA'RIAN (S.] in the Greet] with pepper z alſo very much or (everd) PERs 
© *® Cherch," is one of their ecclefiaſtical books | puniſhed by pelting, &c. alſo a term for one wh 
that contains the office for the church from | that has got the pox or foul diſeaſe to a the 
Eofter-Day till the eighth day after Pestece, | great height. We. 
Which they call the Sznday F all rbe Saints, [PERADV'ENTURE (Part.) perhaps, it m3) lit 
and in the Roman-Church Trinity-Surday. + be ſo, &c, — 
PENTHOUSE S.) in Building, is a ſhelter | PERAMBULA'TION (S.) a walking or 85 | the 
made of boards,” &c. over a door, window, ing thro” any place; in order to ſettle the whi 
es. to keep goods or perſons both from the] boundaries, &, _ cls 
rain and ſun. 2 PERAMBULA'TOR (S.) one who goes oret feet 
PENUL TINA (s.) in words of ſeveral ſyila- | a field, wood, manor, to ſettle the bows 2 
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ries; c. alſo a mathematical inſtrument 
uſed in ſurvey ing, ſometimes called a pedo- 
meter, a way wiſer, or ſurveying-wheel. 
PERCEI VABLE or PERCE'PTIBLE (A.) any 
thing that may be ſeen, conceived, or un- 
pod.” * 


derſt 
PERCEV'VE (V.) to apprehend, underſtand, 
ſee, know, &c. 


PERCE/PTION (8.) that a& of the mind 


whereby it ſees, knows, conceives, under- 
ſtands, &. | 

PERCH (S.) a ftick put croſs a bird. cage for 
the bird to ſleep or reſt on. 

PERCH (V.) to fly to, get upon, or ſit on 
ſome ſtick or elevated place, like a bird to 


reſt on. | 

PERCOLA/TION (S.) a ftraining liquor, &c. 
thro*' a cloth, &c. in order to ſeparate or 
take away the dregs, and make the liquor 
clear, fine, &c. 

PERCU'SSION (S.) a ſtriking or hitting one 
body againſt another. 

PERDI'TION (S.) ruin, deſtruction, miſery, 
deſolation, ſorrow, woe, &c. 

To lie PERDUE” (v.) to lie concealed, hidden, 
in wait for another, &. like ſoldiers that 
lie in ambuſh, 

PERDU'RABLE (A.) any thing that is of a 
very firm, ſtrong, continuing, or durable 
nature. 

PERDURA'TION (S.) the actual continuing, 
or laſting a great while, 

PEREGRINA'TION (S.) a travelling into a 
—_— country, or at a great diſtance from 

ome. + ” | | 

PE'REGRINE (A.) foreign, outlandith ; alſo 
diſplaced or out of order. 

PE'REMPTORY (A.) poſitive, abſolute, ex 
preſ:, without any alteration; alſo bold, 
faucy, malapert, &c. 

PERE'NNIAL (A.) laſting, abiding, or con- 
tinuing all the year round; in Phyfich, it is 
when a fever is continual without any in- 
ter miſſion. 4 a 

PE'RFECT (A.) without fault, blemiſh or de- 

ect, very curious, delicate, and compleat. 
Perfect Numbers, ſuch whoſe even or ali- 
quot parts being all added together, exaQtly 
make up the number itſelf, of which there are 
butvery few, for from unity to 10. oo. o. 
there are but ten. 

PE'RFECT (v.) to ſupply what is wanting in 
any thing ; to compleat, finiſh, or make 
uſeful that which was deficient. or uſeleſs. 

PERFE/CTION or 'PE'RFECTNESS (S.) that 
which has no defect; and ſometimes means 
the condition or quality of ſomething that 
is very excellent, curi us, or finely accom- 
pliſhed, abſolute perſection being in nothing 
tut God only; natural perfectios means only 
the condition of thoſe perſons or things, 
which have all their powers, parts, and fa- 
culties in their full vigour; and moral per. 
feetion is the practice of ſuch virtues as ren. 
det the practiſet eminently uſeiul ard praiſe- 

. worthy, | 


PER 
PERFUDIOUS' (A.) bafe, treacherous, fal'e, 
mean, vile, that cannot be believed or truſted. 


act of treacherouſneſs, falſeneſs to a perſon's 
truſt, or breach of promiſe, &c. | 

PE'RFORATE (V.) to pierce or bore a hole 
through any thing. 

PERFORATED (A.) in Botany, is when a 
leaf being held up againſt the light, there 
ſeems as if a large number of pin-holes had 
been made in it: and in Heraldry when 
* ordinary pierces or goes through ano- 
ther. 

PERFORA'TION (S.) a boring or going throꝰ 
anything ; in Surgery, it is the paſſing or 
penetrating by an inſtrument into any of 
the larger cavities, or the opening an ab- 

ſceſs by an inftrument ; alſo an eroſion or 
eating of the bones though them. 

PER FORCE (Part.) by compulſion, violence 
or conſtraint. : 
PERFO*RM (V.) to act or do any thing that 

a perſon undertakes to put in execution, 

PERFO'RMANCE (S.) the act of doing any 
thing, or the work itſelf done. 

PERFU'ME (V.) to ſcent or make a place or 


thing ſmell ſweet or pleaſant. 


PERFUME (S.) a drug or ingredient that has 
a ſtrong, agreeable, or pleaſant ſmel! ; alſo 
the ſcent or ſmell emitted by any ſuch body, 

PERFU/MER (S.) one who makes it his trade 
to ſell, make and compoſe perfumes, 

PERFU"NCTORINESS (S.) 1 ghrnefs, care- 
lefſneſs, negligence, &c. 

PERFU/NCTORY (A.) carele's, flight, neg- 
ligent, indolent. 

PERHA'PS (Part.) probably, or it may fo 
uppen, cr chance to be. 

PERICA'RDIUM ($.) a membrane which ſur · 
rounds the whole ſubſtance of the heart, 
and contains a liquor in it to reſrigerate the 
heart, ; 

PER ICA'RPIUM (S.) in Phyfich, is ſuch a 
remedy as is bound round a perſon's wriſt, 
to cure or take away an ague; alſo a root 
good againſt the ill effects of hemlock, 

PERICRA*NIUM (S.) a thick coat or mem- 
brane that immediately infolds the ſkull. 

PE'RIL (S.) danger or hazard. 

PE'RILOUS (A.) dangerous, hazardous. 

PERI'METER (S.) in Geometry, is the fame 
with circumference, or that which encloſes 
any figure; as in a triangle, it is a line com- 
poſed of three lines; in a circle, it is the 
ſame with periphery ; in a cube, it is a ſur- 
face compoſed of fix ſurfaces ; in a ſphere, 
one whole ſpherical ſurface, &c. 

PE'RIOD (S.) in Grammar, is a full top or 
point made at the end of a clau'e or ſentence, 
where the ſenſe is full, perſect, and com- 
pleat, marked (.); in Arichmeciich, it is a 
ma k or ſeparation made between every three 
or fix figures, for the more ready and eaſy 


expreſſing the value of the figures in words; 
in Aftronory, it is the ſpace of time a ſtar, 
Rr3 & 0. 


PERFI/DIOUSNESS or PE RFID Y (S.) the 
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de., takes in going its whole courſe, or re- 
turning to the ſame point from whence it 


in Chronology, an epocha or interval of time, 


by which the years, of any actions are com- | 


puted, or time is meaſured, 
PERI1O*DICAL- or PERIO/DICK. (A.) any 
thing that has a ſettled or determinate time 
to perſorm its courſe ot revolution in. | 
PERIOFECI (S.) are thoſe ighabitants. of the 
en th, that are diſtant from one another 180 
"degrees of longitude, but both in the ſame 
is, that when it is morning at one place, it 
is evening at the other; and conſequent!y, 
when it is noon at the one place, it 1s mid- 
night. at the other; but their days and 
nights ate of equal length; and it is ſummer, 
ſpring, &c. at both places at the ſame time. 
PERIO'STIUM (S.) a very thin ſkin that im- 
mediately covers all the bones of the body, 


latitude ; the only difference between them - - hinder or prevent juſtice being done to, or 


PER 


PERISTYLE (8.) in Ar chireFore, is a place 
encompaſſed with a row of columns or pil. 
lars on the inſide. ”_ 


; | PERITROCHIUM (s.) in” Mecbanichs, is 2 


wheel concentrick with the ba le of a cylin- 
der, and moveable together with it about 
an axis, which with the wheel and levers 
fixed therein to move it, conſtitute that 


power commonly called the axis in peritro- 


cio, and which is efteemed one of the fim- 

ple powers for raifing great weights. 
PE'RJURE(V.) to (wear falſely, knowingly, 

and wilfully before a Agiſtrate, in order to 


upon contending perſons. 

PE'RJURY (S.) the act of ſwearing falſely, 
knowingly, and wilfully, eſpecially before 
magiſtrates legally appointed to enquire into 
and examine the reaſons and cauſes of com- 
plaints brought before them; the Roman: at 
firſt puniſhed this crime by throwing the 

} offender headlong from the Tarpeian preci- 


— 


excepting ſome few, ſuch as the teeth, ears 
&c. and thro* which the ſeveral veſſels tha 
nouriſh them. paſs, | 
PERIPATE'TICK {A.) ſomething belongi 
to the philoſophy eſtabliſhed by Ariftorle. 
PERIPATE/TICKS (S.) the followers or main- 
tainers of the philoſophy of A ioo, which 
the curious obſervations and nice diſquiſſtions 
of the moderns have wholly diſproved anc 
laid afide. | 
PERI'PHERY. (S.) the out line of any geo- 
metrical figure, as of a circle, &c. 
E'RIPHRASE (V.) to uſe a great many words 
in ſpesking to, or upon any ſubject, when a 
few micht ſerve. 


FERTPHRASIS (S.) an expoſition of any ſub- 


ject a perſon is ſpeaking o. by a citcumla- 
cu ion of words, when the text or ſubject 
might he exnretfed in a few words, 

PERIPNEU/'MONY (S.) an inflammation of 
the ſubſtance of the lunge, accompanie 
with a ſharp fever, haid breathing, a cougt 
and a heavy pain. 

PERI'SCI or PERI'SCIONS (S.) thoſe peo 
ple or inh»bitants that livs within the com 
paſs of the arick and antarQick c rcles, 
who by reaſon of the ſun's continuing zt 
certain ſeaſon of the year for ſeveral days 
together above their hor-23n, their ſhadows 
turn daily as the ſun moves to all points ol 
the compaſs. n -- 

PERISH (V.) to waſte, to be deſtroyed, 
ruined, to be rejected, caſt off, & 

PERISHABLE (A.) oy thing that is ina tate 

or condition, or thit is inclinable to decay, 
waſte, or be deſtroyed, 

PERISTA'LTICK (A.) crawling or wriggling, 
from whence, in Anatomy, the-internal mo- 
tion of the guts that occafions the voiding 
of excrements, and the motion of the vel 

| ſets, whereby the humours aſcend or deſcend a 

whether they be chyle, blood, water, &c. 
. called the periftalcick motion of the guts, 


pice; but this penalty was afterwards al- 
tered upon aſuppoſition, that the gods would 
vindicate their own honour by fome remark- 

A dle judyment upon the offender ; the Greeks 

ſet a mark of infamy upon them; after the 

| © empire became Chr.ſtian, and any one ſwore 
falſely upon the goſpels, he was to have his 
tongue cut out; the Jeus puniſhed this ſault 
very exemplarily,, and the canons of the 
primitive church enjoin eleven years pe- 
nance; among the Tarks, a perſon convit- 

- ed of perjury is led thro' the city in his ſhirt 

riding on an aſs, with his face to the tal, 
| which they hold in their hands, having their 
faces daubed, and on their ſhoulders a par- 
cel of guts and other garbage, and they are 
burned on the cheek and forehead, and for 
ever made incapable of being witneſſes in 
any cauſe whatever. 

PE'RIWIG or PERU'KE (S.) a faſhionab'e 
covering or ornament, now worn by moſt 
men upon their heads, inſtead or in the 
ro-m of their own natural hair. 

PE'RIWINKLE (S.) a ſmall ſhell-fiſh reſem- 
bling a land nail ; alſo the name of an 
1erh. 4 

PERIZO'MA (S.) the Surgeons name for what 
is vulgarly called a truſs, worn by thoſe 
perſons who have a hernies, or are burfter. 

PERK (V.) to look briſkly, to bold up the 
head pertly, &c. ; 

PE'RMANENT (A.) durable, laſting, conti - 
nuing. 5 

PERMEABLE (A.) that may be paſſed, pier- 
ced, or gone through. 

PERMI'SSION (S.) a giving leave, a grant- 
ing authority, or allowing a perſon to do 
any thing ; alſo a figure in Oratory, when 
the ſpeaker having finiſhed his diſcourſe, 
leaves, the concluſion or application to the 
auditors, | ; 

PERMUT (V.) to give leave, to authorite, 


— 


ö do do ſ mewha!. 
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FERM T. (S.) the name of a note or. cert 
cate given by the officers of the exciſe to the 
dealers in foreign brandy, &c. to ſell or re- 
move it from place to place, 

PERMUTA'TION (S.) the bartering, chang- 
ing, or giving one comm-dity or thing for 
another ; alfo the various changes or com 
binations of algebraick quantities, 

PERMU'TE (V.) to exchange or give one 
thing for another, 

PERNTI/CIOUS (A.) hurtful, deſtructive, mil. 
chievous. 

PERORA'TION (S.) in Oratery, is the con- 
cluſion, or laſt part of a ſpeech, f 
PERPENOTTCCULAR (A.) any line or thing 
that falls or ſtands upon another in ſuch a 
m inner, that at the point of contact or in+ 
terſection, one foot of a pair of compaſſes 
being ſet firm, andthe other being extended 
to any res ſonable diſtance; and (wept from 
one fide of the ſtanding- line quite acroſs to 
the other fide, ſo that the baſe line be the dia- 
meter of a circle, à quadrant of the circle 
is exactly contained on esch fide of the fall- 
ing line, or it makes an angle of go degrees 
on each ſide; among Mecbanicts, what they 
call a level or 1 is a perpendicular, 
by which theylay pavements, ere& walls, &c. 

FERPETRATE (V.) to commit ſome noto- 
rious or great crime. 

PERPETRA'/TION (S.) the a8 of murder, 
theft, or ſome other great fault. 

PERPE'TUAL (A.) that has no end or ceſ- 
fation, that is continual, without interrup- 
tion, 

Perpetval Pills, with the Phyffcians, are 
pills made of regulus of antimony, which if 
voided and ſwallowed a great number of 
times, retain their purging quality. 

PZRPE'TUALNESS or PERPETUTTY (s.) 
the quality or condition cf any thing that 
laſts continually, or for ever ; in Law, it is 
the fixing an ellate in tall, ſo that it cannot 
be made void. 

PERPE'TUATE (V.) to make a thing laſting, 
to continue its being for ever, &c. 

PERPETUA'TION (S.) the a& of making a 
thing durable, continual, or everlaſting, 

PERPLEX (V.] to render or make an affair 
troubleſome, confuſed, diſordered. | 

PERPLE'XEDNESS or PERPLE'XITY (S.) 
the flate or condition of any confuſed, un- 
intelligible difficulty, &c. 

PE'RQUISITES (S.) thoſe profits and advan 
tages that ariſe to a perſon by the being in 
an office, over and above the ſalary for ſuch 
ſervice, which in ſome courts, &c. are fixed, 
in others accidental. 

PE'RRON (S.) in Architecture, is properly 
thoſe ſteps that are on the_out-ſides cf 
churches or other buildings, that carry a 
perſon to the firſt or principal floor. 

PERRY (S.) a particular ſort of wine or drink 
_ of the juice of pears, as cyder is of 
apples, 

PE/RSECUTE v.) to bunt, ill uſe, or op- 
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preſs, upon the account of ſome religious 
principles, that one perſon or ſect bebe ves 
or maintains different from another who has 
the greateſt power of authority. | 
PERSECU/TION (S.) ey violent proceedings 
againtt innocent people, eſpecially upob ac- 
count of religion ; and this is ſometimes exe - 
cuted by Heathens, Jui, Ofc. againſt Chriſ- 
dan; and ſometimes by Chriftians agil 
Cbriſtiass, upon account of ſome difference 
in opinion; of the firſt ſort the church hiſto- 
rians reckog. that. at Feruſalem, inſtigated by 
Saul afterwards ramed Pas, againſt Stepben, 
and other profeffors of the faith of Tos 
Chriſt ; the ſecond under the emperor Nero, 
which began about the year 64, by way of 
revenge, as it was given out, for the burhing 
of Rome, which he accuſed them of, and 
which laſted till his death in 68; the third 
under Domitian, which laſted very ſeverely 
from go to 96, when that emperor was kil. 
led ; the fourth under Trajan, who put forth 
no edi againſt the Chriſtians, but a general 
ordinance, by which he forbad all forts of 
affemblies and ſocieties of the new religion, 
which occaſioned a very bloody maffacre al- 
moſt continually to the year 1163 the fifth 
was under Adrian, who though he publiſhed 
no edi& in particular againſt the Chriſtians, 
yet by ſtrictly commanding the laws againſt 
new religions to be proſecuted, they ſuffered 
extremely; the fixth under Antonine, who 
upon account of famine, and other grievous 
afflictions, cauſed the executions to be ſtop- 
ped in 163; the ſeventh under Marcus Aure- 
lius, which began 161, and ended 174, upon 
account of a victory obtained by the valour 
and prayers of a legion, whereof the greateſt 
were Chriſtians, when he publiſhed an 
ict, that no Chriftian ſhould be puniſhed 
or moleſted upon account of religion, and 
that their malicious accu'ers ſhould be burnt ; 
the eighth began under Severus 199, 
account that the crimes and diſorders of the 
Jews and Gnoftichs were attributed to the 
ifian, which laſted till 211; from this 
year to 235, ſome particular perfons ſuffered 
martyrdom, but the body of the profeſſors 
enjoyed peace; but in 235, the emperor 
Maximinus publ. med an edit, that the pre- 
lates ſhould be feverely puniſhed as the au- 
thors' of the new doctrine, but the gover- 
nors of provinces extended theit crueky to 
the laity alſo, which is called the ninth” per- 
ſecution ; the tenth was appointed by the 
emperor Decius in 249, which ceaſed at his 
death in 251 5 theſe are eſteemed the great- 
eſt: But th:ſe which were afterwards raiſed 
by the Arian, Ce. againſt the other pro- 
feſſors, were not only more cruel, but alſo 
more univerſal than what heathen Rome in- 
fligated againſt the ſeveral churches under 
their power; and this ſpirit of perſecution 
continues ſtill, r PIIRnY yeu- 
ſepts, in the preſent church of Rome; Fronce 
tt * „ Poland, 
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FERSECU TOR (S.) one who injures, op- 
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Poland, &c, are living inſtances of the bar- 


2 barity of that ſpirit of lies and deluſion that 


reigns among the profeſſors of that apoſta'e 
_ Profeſſion of the religion of love, peace 

charity and univerſal tenderneſs, taught us 
dy the example and precepts of our bletſcd 
Jeſus Chriſt. 


preſſes, hurts, abuſes, or any ways preju 
dices another, eſpecially upon the account of 
religion, _ 


(S.) a. firm, reſolute, uniform, conſtant 
remaining in the profeſſion or maintenance 
of any opinion, or the practice of any part.. 
cular way of living, either good or bad, tho' 


the divires reſtrain it to a continuance in, 


and proſeſſion of what they call truth, or 
the road or way to falvaiion. 


PERSEVERANT (A.) that endures, conti- 


nues, ot remains to the end, in the proſeſ- 
* fon or pract. ce that a perion has taken vp. 


- PERSEVERE (v.) to abide, continue, cr 


- remain firm without wavering, or helitat- 
ing, in the profeſſion, of any opinion or 
method of living that a perſon has taken up 
or eſpduſed. 


' PERSHORE (s.) in Mercer ire, an an- 


cient, large, and pretty good town on the 
river Avon, has a good market weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from Len en 80 computed, 
and 103 meaſured miles, 

PE/RSIAN or PE'RSICK ARCHITECTURE 
(S.) is that where the ſtatues of men, wo- 
men, &c, are uſed as ſupporters to buildings, 
inſtead of coſumns. 

PERSIST (V.) to maintain, affirm, and ſted- 
faſtly continue in the aſſertion of a thing. not- 


. . withſtanding the demonſtrations and proofs 


to the contrary, by the oppoſite party. 


PERSON S.) is ſometimes taken for the in- 


dividual ſubſtance that conſtitutes the ratio- 
being z and ſometimes for the external 
ing or body of any man or woman, and 
which indeed anly makes the difference in 
; the Grammarians uſe the term in three 


M different modes, and call them three diffe- 


xent perſons, though they may be really the 
ſame ; as for inſtance, when any ferſon 
ſpeaks of him or herſelf, it is called the firſt 
ger ſon 3 when to another, the ſecond perſon ; 
when of another, the third perſon, 


 PE'RSONABLE (A.) handſome, comely, a- 


eeable in perſon or behaviour, 


* PE/RSONAGE (S.) the ſame with perſon ; but 


rather means the external than the internal 


"PERSONAL. (A.) ſomething belonging or te- 


ating. to a perſon ; ſo in Grammar, thoſe 


verbs that relate to all the three perſons, or 
_ of which the action or paſſion can be applied 


to the ficſt and ſecond perſon as well as the 
third 3 in Law, it means any thing that a 
perſon can move, carry, or convey away; 


— 


 PERSEVE'RANCE or PERSEVE'RINGNESS |. 
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man's perſon only, and not alſo againſt h's 
goods, js called a perſonal action. 

PE"'RSONATE V.) to act for, repreſent, or 
ſtand in the ſtead of another ; alſo to ſeign 
or put one's ſelf in the dre(s, place, in ſlead 
of another, without his knowledge or con- 
ſent, in order to impoſe upon ſomebody, 

_PERSPE!CTIVE (S.) is a mathematical art 
that teaches us the manner of delineatin 
geqmetrically upon a plane, the repreſenta- 
tions of objects according to their dimen- 
ſions and different fituations, in ſuch a 
manner, that the repreſentations produce 
the ſame effect upon our eyes 28 the ob- 
jects, whereof they are the pictures; and 

- a'fo demonſtrates the reaſons of drawing 
ſuch uncouth lines, as ſome ſituations re- 
quie, together with all the apparatus be- 
longing to painting and opticks, &c. 

PERSPICA'CIOUS (A.) clear, quick ſighted, 
or-ready- witted, 

PERSPICUITY or PERSPI'CUOUSNESS 
(S.) plainneſs, clearneſs, or eafineſs to be 
ſeen, perceived, or underſtood. 

PERSPFCUOUS (A.) that is clear, plain, or 
eaſy to be perceived, or (cen through, ap- 

ehended, or underſtood. 

PERSPIRA'TION (S.) a ſteamiag or breath- 
ing through or from, as warm water, or the 

- inſenſible evacuation of the juices or hu- 
mours of the body by a gentle or impercep- 
tible ſweating through the pores of the ſkin. 

PERSPYRE (V.) to fieam or breath through 
any thing inſenſibly, eſpecially the diſcharg- 
ing the juices or humours of the body thro' 
the pores of the ſkin, 

PERSUA'DE (V.) to endeavour to bring a 
perſon to do or believe what another pro- 

, poſes, to uſe arguments to incline a perſon 
to what he would otherwiſe not think of, 
or do, 

PERSUA'SIVE or PERSUA'SORY (A.) at- 
guments or actions that have the power to 
convince or incline a perſon to believe or do 
that which before he would or did not. 

PERSUA/SIVENESS (S.) any argument or 

thing that has the power of conviction, or 
inclining perſons to act or think indifferent!y 
to what they formerly did. 

PERT (A.) lively, briſk, ſharp, quick · witted; 
alſo ſaucy, bold, forward, &c. | 

PERTA'IN (V.) to belong, relate to, or con- 
cern a thing or perſon. 

PERTINA'/CIOUS (A.)] ſtubborn, obſtinate, 
ſelf. willed, reſolute, or determined in opi - 
nion, judgment, or reſolution. 

PE'RTINENCE or PE'RTINENTNESS (S.) 
— fiineſs, propriety, agreeable- 
neſs. 


allo an a Ron or ſuit commenced againſt a PERTURBA/TION (s.) Gifturbance, © 


PE'RTINENT (A.) proper, fit, ſuitable, a- 
greeable, &c. j _ F 
PE'RTNESS (S.) liveliceſs, briſkneſs, ſmart- 
neſs ; alſo ſaucineſs, boltn:ſs, over fot- 

wardneſs. 


i 
que!, 


PES 


quiet, trouble, vexation, diforder, or aMflic- 
tion of mind. 


PERVA'DE (V.) to paſs or go through any 


thing. 

PERVE/RSE (A.) ftubborn, froward, head- 
ſtrong, &c. 

PERVE'RSENESS (S.) flubbornneſs, reſolved. 
neſs, determinedneſs, ill- naturedneſs, mali- 
ciouſaeſs, &c. ; 

PERVE/RSION (S.) the miſapplying a thing 
or ſpeech, the interpreting matters wrong- 
fully, 

PERVE'RT (V.) to corrupt, ſuborn, turn to 
a wrong ſenſe or intention; to ſpoil. . 

PE'RVIOUS (A.) that may be gone through, 
that is penetrable, paſſable, &c. * 

PERU'SAL S.) the reading a book or Writing 
over ; alſo the thinking upon, or conſider 
ing of a thing or propoſition. 

PERU'SE (V.) to read any thing over, to ſee 
ard confider what objections may be made 
againſt it, or for what reaſons it may be ap 
proved, paſſed, or allowed ; ſo when an 
eſtate is to be bought, the ſeller permits his 
title-deeds to be laid before council to be pe- 
ruſed, read and confidered, whether he can 
make the purchaſer a good title. 

PERU'VIAN BARK (S.) the bark or rind of 
a tree found in Pers, whoſe principal virtue 


is to ſtop, aſſuage, or cure fevers, agues, |. 


&c, 

PE'SSARY (S.) a medicine made up in the 
form of a ſmall cylinder of proper ingredients 
for diſorders in the womb, into the neck of 
which it is put to help or aſſuage, the ſeveral 
diſorders that affli it. 

hy (S.) a common trouble, plague, or af- 

iction. 

PE'STER (V.) to trouble, plague, torment, 
#fMiR, grieve, &c. 

PE'ST- HOUSE (S.) a common hoſpital, or 
receptacle, for thoſe that are fick of the 


plague. 

PE'STILENCE (S.) a common or univerſal 
diſeaſe or diſtemper that afflits ſome places 
by the natural fituation thereof, which by 
impregnating the air with unwholeſome va- 
pours ſubjeAts the inhabitant to various dif. 
eaſes, but all terminating in the ſame com- 
mon external figns of blotches, ſpots, or 
ſores 3 and is ſometimes the immediate 
ſcourge of the Almighty, to ſweep away or 
purify a wicked nation or people, who are 
otherwiſe exceedingly well ſituated in reſpect 
to place, | 

PE'STILENT (A.) troubleſome, deſtructive, 
injurious, hurtful, miſchievous, &c. 

PESTILE'NTIAL (A.) ſomething very de- 
ſtructive and contagious, and partaking of 
the nature of the plague. 

PE'STLE (S.) a hammer or inſtrument, ſome- 

times made of wood, and ſometimes of iron, 

uſed by Apothecaries tu bruiſe, pound, or beat 
their ingredients in a mortar fit for mixture, 

either by pulverizing, &c. 


PET 


PET (S.) anger, diſpleaſure, uneafineſs, &c. 
PETA'RD (S.) in War, is an engine made of 
metal in the form of the fruſtum of a cone, 
about 7 inches deep, and five broad at the 
mouth ; when charged with fine bearen pow- 
der, it is covered with a madrier or plank 
bound round with ropes running thro* han- 
dies, which are round the rim near the mouth 
of it; in a Siege, when the defign is to blow 
up gates, or other barriers, theſe inſtruments 
are applied; they are alſo uſed in counter- 
mines to break through into the enemy's 
galleries, and fo to diſappoint their mines, 

PETE or PEAT S.)] a fort of moſſy ground 
cut from off heaths, moors, &c. about the 
fize of a common brick, for fuel, 

PE"'TERBOROUGH (5.) a ſmall city, of 
great antiquity, ſeated on the river Nr, 
which is navigable for barges and ſmall craft ; 
it was formerly ſubject to an abbot, but king 
Henry VIII. turned the monaſtery into a ca- 
thedral, and made it a biſhop's ſee ; it is in 
Northamptonſhire, and the ſtreets are fair and 
well built; but its greateſt glory is the ca- 
thedral, which is wonderful'y fine, eſpecially 
the weſt front of columnal work; befides 
this, there is one pariſh-church ; in the 
cathedral is a memorandum of one J. 
Scarlet, the ſextcn, who buried Katherine 
queen dowager of Henry VIII. and zo years 
afterwards, Mary queen of Scots, and is ſaid 
to have buried the whole pariſh twice over, 
dying at 95 yearsof age ; there is a hand- 
ſome market. place, over which the afſizes 
and ſeſſions are kept; the market is weekly 
on Saturday, ſuppled ve:y plentifully with 
all ſorts of proviſions; it is a corporation, 
governed by a mayor, aldermen, and re- 
corder, and ſends two burgeſſes to parlia- 
ment; diſtant from London 62 computed, 
and 76 meaſured miles. 

PE'TER- MAN (S.) one who fiſhes in the ri- 
ver Thames with a prohibited or unlawful 
engine. 

PE'/TICOAT or PE'TTICOAT (S.) that 
part of a woman's cloathing that ties on at 
her waiſt, immediately above the hips, upon 
which it reſts, and ſo hangs down to her 
ancles or toes. 

Petticoat Penfioner, a gallant, maintained 
by women for ſecret ſervice, 
PETIT (A.) little, ſmall, trifling, filly, 

fooliſh. 

Petit or Petty Treaſon, is the killing of any 
perſon, to whom private obedience is due ; 
as for a ſervant to kill his maſter or miſ- 
treſs, a wiſe her huſband, a child its father 
or mother, or a clerk his ordinary, to whom 
he oweth canonical obedience. 

PETITION (S.) an humble acddieſs made by 
an inſerior to a ſuperior, for ſome favour to 
be granted, and commonly put in writing, 
that the matter may be fully expretfed, and 
clearly urderſtood. 

PETITION (v.) to ſupplicate, beg, or _ 
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PEW 


ſomething bf a ſuperior, eſpecially by an in- 
ſtrument, or letters in writing. 
PETITIONER (S.) one who preſents his or 
ber defires or requeſts in writing, or other- 
wiſe, to a ſoperior, &c. 
 PETRIFICA'TION or PETRIFA'CTION 
(S) a converting or turning wood, &c. in- 
to ſtone, by ſoaking it in a particular ſort of 
water, or other liquor. g 
PE'TRIFY (V.) to turn or convert wood, 
bone, &c. into ſtone. 


: 


PE'TRONEL S.) a fort of hand. gun, whoſe 


birrel is bored wide, ſometimes called an 
harquebuſe. 8 

PE'TTISH (A.) froward, ſoon angy, peeviſh, 

FE'TTISHNESS (S.) a humcurſomneſe, or 
diſpoſition to quariel, find fauit, or be an- 
gry vp*n flight occafiors, _ a 

PE/TTITOES s.) the feet of pigs boiled, and 

© frequently eaten cold with vinegar, &c. 

PE'TTO (A.] cloſe, concealed, ſeciet, dark, 

- unknown, &c. 

PETTYBA'G (S.) an cflice in the court cf 
Chancery, that has three clerks on purpoſe to 
record the return of all inquifitions cut of 
every ſhire, make the patents for all cuſ- 
tomers, gaugert, comptrolicrs, &c. 

PECTY-FO/'GGER (S.) is that among the 
Lawyers, that a quack is among the PHH. 
cians, an ignorant pretender, one that rather 
increaſes ſuits, than juftly ſetiles people's | 
rights end properti:s. 

PETTL-FO'GGING S.) the vile practice of 
{t:ing pe ple together by the ca:s, and pro. 
moting quatt reis, by affuring each party of 
gainirg advantage by goirg to Jaw wpcn 
trifling occ1fions, 

FE ITY-L-,*ACENY (S) a theft or felory 
not ex-ecding the value of 12 pence, tte 
puniſhment of which was forfeiture of 
goods, and to be whipped 3 ſometimes 
cudgelling, and the loſs of an ear; but 
now it is trinfportation. 

PE'TULAKNCY or PE'TULANCE (S.) tur 
bulentneſs, ſaucineſs, iapertneſs, wan 
tonneſs, &c, 

PETULANT (A.) faucy, turbulent, malapert, 
wanten, troubleſome. | 

PE/TWORTH S.) in Se, is a Free, 
handſome, populcus country town, whole 
merket is well ſoupplcd with proviſions 
weekly on Wedneſday ; it ſtanding in a 
healthy air, and upon an aſcent, which ren 
Cers it very dry, occaſions it to be ſull of 
-entler ens ſam lies, and well- beilt howes, 

| — in and round the town ; Ciftant from 

Lunden 49 cemputed, and 46 meafured miles, 
-PE'VETS S.) the mall fine ends of the ſpindk 
cr axis of a whetl in a wach, &c. 

PEW (S.) a ſmall partition or ;ncl.ſ:4 place 
or room in a church, &c. ſor a prrticular 
family, or ſelect number cf neighborrs to 
be together in, tu he u divine ſet vice, ſer - 


; 


, mons, &c, 


PHA 


PEWTER (S.) a compound or factitiove me- 


tal made of lead, and fundry other materia's, 
and uſed principally to make diſhes, plates, 
and drinking-pots. 


PEW'TERER (S.) one who trades or works 


in pewter, by making ſuch commodities er 
veſſels, as are required of that metal. 


PHA'ETON (S.) according to Ovid and the 


old poets, was the ſon of Plælus, who being 
of an ambitious temper, importuned his fa- 
ther to permit him to drive the chariot of the 
fun for one day, which being complied with, 
and the horſes proving too head-ſtrong ſor 
him, and he beit g alto ignorant of the way 
they ought to go, and ſo driving cut of the 
road, ſet both the heavens and the earth on 


fire, which fo diſpleaſed Jupiter, that he 


firuck him through with a thunder. bolt, 
and turabled him headlong into the river Po, 
where his fiſters the Heliades were metamor- 
phoſed into poplars, and their tears into am- 
ber ; the zeality cf this ſtory is, that Pbortun 
was a prince cf the Liguricas, that very 
much addicted himſelf to the ſtudy of aſtro- 
logy, and that in his time Jay on the fide 
of the Po, was very much incommoded 
by very great droughts and heats, &c, 


PHALANX (S.) an old military word that 


ſometimes fignified a batralion, !quadrn, 
&c. and ſometimes the ranks or ranges in- 
to which whole armies were drawn, when 
they were pyt into a poſlure for a gener! 
battle; among the Anatemifts, it is the order 
or arrangement that nature has appointed 
for the finger-becres. 


PHANA'TICAL (A.) whimſical, or inclined 


to imagine a perſon's ſelf to be inſ.ired or 


illuminated by ſome extraordinary ſupei na- 


tural power, 


PHANA'TICKE (S.) ore who imagints or af- 


firms he has ſupernarural infp'rations cf 
God's Spirit, to diftate what he ſhall ſpeak or 
act, and eſpecially in tel gious matters; ard 
vpon this account is univer ally appli:d to the 
zealots of all 'denominations, ſects, or par- 
ties difſenting fre the eſtabliſhed church, 


PHANTA'SM or PHANTOM (S.) is ſome- 


times applied to a real external object ſcen 
by the beholder, and continued in the ima- 
gination by the memory ; ard ſometimes 
means only an imaginary being or ſuppcſed 
gheſt, ſpirit, &c. ard ſometimes cnly a 
chimericat thought, and impofſible imagina- 
tion, that thruſts itſelf confuſedly into the 
minds of fome hypochondriack perſons, 


FHANTA'STICAL or PHANTA/STICK A.) 


focl-ſh, - whimſical, unſettled, c:,ntinval y 
altering the mind, defire, or reſolution. 


PHARISA/ICAL A) like to, or after the 


"manner of the Pharrſers, hypocritical, &c. 


PHARI3A'ISM S.) the manners, profeſſion, 


and opinions of the Phariſees, 


PHA'RISEES S.] ſeparatifts from the cc m- 
mon practice of religion, ore of the moſt 
noted and ancient ſects among the Jen 


PHA 


much eſteemed upon account of their great | 


mot tiſicatians, ant rigid way of living, they 
faſting conſtantly the fecond and filth day of 
the week ; they put thorns at the bottom of 
their robes, that they might prick their legs 3s 
they went along ; they lay upon boards co- 
ver ed wih flint ſtones, and tied cords about 
their waiſts at ſome particular times ; they 
paid tythes according to the pre.cription of 
the law, and over and above gave the 1cth 
ard the goth part of their fruits, adding 
voluntary ſacrifices to thoſe that were com- 
manded, and made a great ſhew of exactly 
perſorming all their vows ; by/theſe methocs 
they grew exceedingly in the opinion of the 
povulace, as perſons of great ſanctity and te 
ligicn, and this puffed them up ſo with pride, 
that they looked with an eye of contempt 
upon all others, as mere caft-offs from God's 
ſavour, and as ſuch coveted the chief ſeats in 
ſeaſts and aſſemblies, both civil and religious, 
and pretended to be infallible interpreters and 
fincere doQtors of the law, notwithſtanding 
they had miſerably corrupted it by their «x. 
poſitions and traditions, as appears by cur 
Saviour's reproving of them: By their doc - 
tene they taught that the event of all things 
was from defliny, and that there was a tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, eſpecially of good men; 
they were alſo much addicted to aftrology, &c. 
the Talmud enumerates feven ſorts of them, 
viz.'1, The Sicbemite, who was a proſelyte 
purely upon the account of intereſt, 2, The 
I ane or Immoveable, ſo called upon account 
of his ſeeming ſo much taken up with medi- 
fation, that he was as it were transformed 
into a ſtatue, or like one that had loſt the 
uſe of his legs. y The Stambler, upon ac- 
count of his going with his eyes ſhut for fear 
hie ſhould ſee a woman, by reaſon whereof 
he frequently ran againſt the poſts, wall, &c. 
4. The Inquirers after what was necetſary 
to be done. $5. The Mortar, fo called from 
wearing 2 high crown'd hat like a mortar, 
that his eyes might be kept from wandering, 
and that they might be fixed upon the ground, 
or elſe look ſtraight- before him. The 6'h, 
called the Lowers, who pretended to be go- 
verned in all their actions by the love of v.r- 
tue only, The 7th was the Timorous or Fear. 
ful, whoſe actions all ſprung from the flaviſh 
principle of fear, and their principal regard 
was to the negative commandments only. 

PHA'RMACY {S.) the art of preparing or 
compounding medicines fit for uſe, vulxarly 
called the apothecary's art, buſineſs or em- 
ploy ment. 


PHA'RSANG (S.) a Peas meaſure of very 


diſſereat lengths, being in ſome places about 
. 4, ia others 5, 6, 7 or $ miles. 
PHA'RYNX (S.) in Anotomy, is the upper 


part of the gullet, confiſting of three pair of 
muſcles. 


FHA'SES (S.) appesrances, rBpreſentations or 
the manner of things ſhewing themſelves, 


, 


PA 
eſpecially among the Afronomers, uſed for 
| the ſeveral poſtures in which the planets, 
and in particulat the moon, offer themſelves 
| to our fight, as ſometimes obſcure, horned, 

half-illumirated, or in full light; the ſame 
by the 2ffiftance of a teleſcope, may be ob- 
ſerved in Vent and Marg, 

PHE'NIJX or PHOENIX (S.) a moſt rare 
bird, and the only one of its fpecies, of 

| which mary wonderful things are related; 

as that it lives ſeveral ages, and then is re- 
newed again from its own aſhes; the rabbirs 
ſay, that all the birds having complied with 
the firſt women, and with her eaten of the 
ſorb:dden fruit, except the phenix, as a re- 
ward, it obtained a fort of immortality ; 
ſome pretend to deſcribe it as of the bigne(s 
of an eagle, whoſe head is creſted with a 
moſt beautiful tuſt, and the feathers of its 
neck gelt, thoſe of its tail ' wn ple with car- 
nation down, and its eyes ſparkling like two 
ſtars ; that it is of no ſex, and that there is 
| but one ata time in the whole world; fome 

ſ:y it lives five hundred yea, and others a 

thouſand, others very different; the manner 

of its death and reſurrection is as differently 

| related as the humours of the writers vary 
from one another; but it is cmmonly ſaid, 
when it finds itſelf decay by resſon of age, 
it builds itſelf a neſt of dry aromatick wood 
or ſmall ticks, in the moſt ſcorching heat 
of the ſun, and by fanning the air with its 
wings, ſets the neſt on fire, and fo burns 
itſelf, out of the aſhes whereof comes firſt 
a mall worm, which afterwards becomes a 
bird, &c. it commonly is the hieroglyphick 
of ſomething very ſtrange, uncommon, or 
wonderſul. 

PHI'AL or VVAL ($) a ſmall glaſs bottle, 
commonly uſed by Apothecaries to put their 
drautzhts in. 

PHILA'NTHROPIST or PHILA'NTHRO-. 
POS (S) one who is endowed with tender- 
neſs and humanity, or is a general lover of 
mankind, 

PHILA'NTHROPY (S.) the diſpoſition of 
humanity, tenderneſs, good-nature, gene- 

ral compaſſion, or love of mankind, &<c; 

PHILVPPICKS (S.] orations of Demoſthenes 

| againſt bie King of Mazedon, and of Ci- 

cero againſt Mark Anthony. 

PHFLIPS- NORTON 0 in Somerſerfhire, - 
whoſe market is confiderable "weekly on 
Thurſday z diftant from Londen 84 tompu- 
ted miles. 

PHILO/LOGER or PHILO*LOGIST (S.) ons 
well K ed in language?, or what is com- 
monly called an humaniſt. 

PHILOLO/GICAL (A.) acritical, nice, or ac- 
curate account of words as to their origin, de- 
riv1tion, various acceptations, meanings, &c. 

 PHILO'LOGY (S.) ' univerſal learning, eſpeci- 

ally that part that relates to letters or lan - 
guages and their ſeveral origins, under which 


| is compriſed the act of criticiſm, or the mean- 
ings 
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PE W N 
ſomething of a ſuperior, eſpecially by an in- 


ſtrument, or letters in writing. 
PETITIONER (S.] one who preſents his or 
ber deſires or requeſts in writing, or other- 

wiſe, to a ſuperior, &c. 
 PETRIFICA'TION or PETRIFA'CTION 

(S) a converting or turning wood, Cc. in- 
to ſtone, by ſoaking it in a particular ſort of 
Water, or other liquor. l 
'PE'TRIFY (V.) to turn or convert wood, 
bone, &c. into ſtone. 


4 
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PE'/TRONEL (S.) a fort of hand- gun, whoſe] 


birrel is bored wide, ſometimes called an 
harquebuſe. | ; 

PE'TTISH (A.) froward, ſoon ang'y, peeviſh, 

. waſpiſh, &c. | 
FE'TTISHNESS (S.) a humcurſomneſs, or 

diſpoſition to quariel, find fauit, or be an- 
gry upon flight occafiors, 

PE/TTITOES s.) the feet of pigs boiled, and 
frequently eaten cold with vinegar, &c. 
PE'TTO (A.) cloſe, concealed, ſeciet, dark, 
- unknown, &c. 

PETTYBA'G (S,) an cflice in the court cf 
Chancery, (hat has three clerks on purpoſe to 
record "the return of all inquifitions cut of 
every ſhire, make the patents for all cul- 
tomers, gaugers, comptrolicrs, &c. 

" PECTY-FO'GGER (S.) is that among the 
Lawyers, that a quack is among the PV, - | 
cians, an ignorant pretender, one that rather 
increaſes ſuits, than juſtly ſetiles people's 

. rights end properties. 5 
PETTI-FO'GGING S.) the vile practice of 

fitting pe ple together by the cais, and pro. 
moting quatrels, by affuring each party of 
gainirg advantage by goirg to Jaw upon 
trifling occ+fions, 

FE ITY-L-.*RCENY (S) a theft or felory 
not excecding the value of 12 pence, tte 
puniſhment of which was forfeiture of 
gocds, and to be whipped ; ſometimes | 
cudgelling, and the loſs of an ear; but 
now it js trinfportation. 

PE'TULANCY or PE'TULANCE (S.) tur 
bulentneſs, ſaucinels, lapertneſs, wan 
tonneſs, & 

PETULANT (A.) faucy, turbulent, malapert, 
wanten, troubleſome. | 

PE/TWORTH S.) in Se, is a Frye, 
handſome, populcus country town, whole 
merket is well ſupptcd with proviſions 
weekly on Weeneſday ; it ſtanding in a 
healthy air, and upon an aſcent, which ren 
ers it very dry, occaſions it to be full of 

entler ens ſam lies, and well- built howes, 

g th in and round the town ; Ciftant from 
Landon 49 ermputed, and 46 meafured miles, 

"PE'VETS (S.) the mall fine ends of the ſpindle 
cr axis of a wheel in a watch, &c, 

PEW (S.) a ſmall partition or :;ncl.f:d place 
or room in a church, &c. for a particular 
family, or ſelect number cf neighborrs to 
be together in, to he u divine ſet vice, ſer- 

, mens, &c, ' 


* 
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PEWTER (S.) a compound or factitiove me- 
tal made of lead, and fundry other materia's, 
and uſed principally to make diſhes, plates, 
and drinking-pots. 

PEW'TERER (S.) one who trades or works 
in pewter, by making ſuch commodities or 
veſſels, as are required of that metal. 

PHA'ETON (S.) according to Ovid and the 
old poets, was the ſon of Plæ las, who being 
of an ambitious temper, importuned his fa- 
ther to permit him to drive the chariot of the 
fun for one day, which being complied with, 
and the horſes proving too head-ſtrong ſor 
him, and he beit g alto ignorant of the way 
they ought to go, and (o driving cut of the 
road, ſet both the heavens and the earth on 

| fire, which fo diſpleaſed Jupiter, that he 
ſtruck him through with a thunder- bolt, 
and turnbled him headlong into the river Po, 
where his fiſters the Heliades were metamor- 
phoſed into poplars, and their tears into am- 
ber ; the zeality cf this ſtory is, that Pbocton 
was a prince of the Liguricas, that very 
much addicted himſelf to the ſtudy of aſtro- 
logy, and that in his time Italy on the fide 
of the Po, was very much incommoded 
by very great droughts and heats, &c, 

PHALANX (S.) an old military word that 
ſometimes fignied a batralion, quadren, 
&c. and ſometimes the ranks or ranges in- 
to which whole armies were drawn, when 
they were pyt into a poſture for a gener-! 
battle; among the Anatemiftr, it is the order 
or arrangement that nature has appointed 
for the finger-bcnes. 

PHANA'TICAL (A.) whimſical, or inclined 
to imagine a perſon's felf to be inſ.ired or 

' Muminated by ſome extraordinary ſupe na- 
tural power, 

PHANA'TICK (S.) ore who imagints or af. 
firms he has ſupernatural infp'rations cf 
God's Spirit, to dictate what he ſhall ſpeak or 
act, and eſpecially in rel gious matters; ard 
vpon this account is univer ally appli . d to the 
zealots of all denominations, ſects, or par- 
ties difſenting from the eſtabliſhed church, 

PHANTA'SM or PHANTOM (S.) is ſome- 
times applied to a real external object ſcen 
by the beholder, and continued in the ima- 
gination by the memory; ard ſometimes 
means only an imaginary being or ſuppcſed 
gheſt, \pirie, &c. ard fometimes only 2 
chimerical thought, end impoſſible imagina- 
tion, that thruſts itſelf confuſedly into the 
minds of ſome hypochondriack perſons. 

FHANTA'STICALor PHANTA'STICK A.) 
fool n. whimfical, unſettled, c:ntinval y 
altering the mind, defire, or reſolution. 

PHARISA'ICAL A) like to, or after the 
manner of the Phartſers, hypocritical, &c. 

PHARI3A'ISM S.) the manners, profeſſion, 
and opinions of the Phariſees, 

PHA'RISEES S.) ſeparatiſts from the eom- 

mon practice of religion, ore of the moſt 


noted ar,d ancient ſects among the Nu., 
> 4 much 
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much eſteemed upon account of their great 
mot tiſica tian, and rigid way of living, they 
faſting conſtantly the ſecond and filth day of 
the week ; they put thorns at the bottom of 
their robes, that they might prick their legs 38 
they went along ; they lay upon boards co- 
vered/with flint ſtones, and tied cords about 
their waiſts at ſome particular times ; they 
paid tythes according to the pre.cription of 
the law, and over and above gave the +cth 
ard the goth part of their frvits,' adding 
voluntary ſacrifices to thoſe that were com- 
manded, and made a great ſhew of exaQly 
perſo:ming all their vows z by theſe methocs 
they grew exceedingly in the opinion of the 
povulace, as perſons of great ſanctity and te. 
ligion, and this puffed them up ſo with pride, 
that they looked with an eye of contempt 
upon all others, as mere caſt-offs from God's 
ſavour, and as ſuch coveted the chief ſeats in 
ſeaſts and aſſemblies, both civil and religious, 
and pretended to be infallible interpreters 2nd 
fincere doQtors of the law, notwithſtanding 
they had miſerably corrupted it by their ex. 
poſitions and traditions, as appears by cur 
Saviour's reproving of them: By their dec» 
trines they taught that the event of all things 
was ſrom defliny, and that there was a tranſ - 
migration of ſouls, eſpecially of good men 
they were alſo much addicted to aſtrology, &c. 


the Talmud enumerates feven ſorts of them, 


viz. 1. The Sichemite, who was a proſelyte 
purely upon the account of intereſt, 2, The 
I ame or Immoveable, ſo called upon account 
of his ſeeming ſo much taken up with medi- 
tation, that he was as it were transformed 
into a ſtatue, or like one that had loſt the 
uſe of his legs. 3 The Stambler, upon ac- 
count of his going with his eyes ſhut for fear 
hie ſhould ſee a woman, by reaſon whereof 
he frequently ran againſt the poſts, wall, &c. 
4. The Inquirers after what was neceſſary 
to be done. $5. The Mortar, ſo called from 
wearing 2 high crown'd hat like a mortar, 
that bis eyes might be kept from wandering, 
and that they might be fixed upon the ground, 
or elſe look ſtraight before him. The 6'h, 
called the Lowers, who pretended to be go- 
verned in all their actions by the love of v:r- 
tue only, The 7th was the Timorous or Fear. 
fel, whoſe actions all ſprung from the flaviſh 
principle of fear, and their principal regard 
was to the negative commandments only, 

PHA'RMACY S.) the art of preparing or 
compounding medicines fit for uſe, vulgarly 
called the apothecary's art, buſineſs or em- 
ploy ment. 


PHA'RSANG (S.) a Perffan meaſure of very 


Gifferent lengths, being in ſome places about 
. 4, id others 5, 6, 7 or $ miles. 
PHA'RYNX (S.) in Anatomy, is the upper 


part of the gullet, confiſting of three pair of 
muſcles. 


PHA'SES (S.) apperrances, preſentatione or 
the manner of things ſhewing themſelves, 


, 


PHI 

þ -efpecially among the 4 ,\ uſed for 

| the ſeveral poſtures in which the planets, 

| and in particular the moon, offer themſelves 

to our fight, as ſometimes obſcure, horned, 
half-illumirated, or in full light ; the ſame 
by the aſſiſtance of a teleſcope, may be ob- 
ſerved in YVenus and Marg, 

PHE'NIX or PHOE/NIX (S.) a moſt rare 
bird, and the only one of its fpecies, of 

| which many wonderful things are related; 

as that it lives ſeveral ages, and then is re- 
newed again from its own aſhes; the rabbins 
fay, that all the birds having complied with 
the firſt women, and with her eaten of the 
ſorbidden fruit, except the phenix, as a re- 
ward, it obtained a fort of immortality ; 
ſome pretend to deſcribe it as of the bigneſs 

of an eagle, whoſe head is creſted with a 

moſt beautiful tuſt, and the feathers of its 
neck gilt, thoſe of its tail purple with car- 

| nation down, and its eyes ſparkling like two 
ſtars ; that it is of no ſex, and that there is 
but one at a time in the whole world; fome 
ſ:y it lives five hundred yea, and others a 
thouſund, others very different; the manner 
of its death and reſurrection is as differently 
related as the homours of the writers vary 
from cne another ; but it is cmmonly faid, 
when it finds itſelf decay by reaſon of age, 
it builds itſelf a neſt of dry aromatick wood 
or ſmall ſlicks, in the moſt ſcorching heat 
of the ſun, and by fanning the air with its 
wings, ſets the neſt on fire, and fo burns 
itſelf, out of the aſhes whereof comes firſt 
a ſmall worm, which afterwards becomes a 
bird, &. it commonly is the hieroglyphick 
of ſomething very ſtrange, uncommon, or 
wonderſu]. 

PHI'AL or VVAL ($) a ſmall glaſs bottle, 
commonly uſed by Apothecaries to put their 
dravghts in. 

PHILA'NTHROPIST or PHILA'NTHRO. 
POS (S) one who is endowed with tender- 
neſs and humanity, or is a general lover of 
mankind, 

PHILA'NTHROPY (S.) the difpoſition of 
humanity, tenderneſs, good- nature, gene- 

rial compaſſion, or love of mankind, &. 

PHILVPPICKS (s.) orations of Demoſthenes 

| againſt Phr ep king of Mad, and of Ci- 
cero againit Mark Anthony, 

PHFLIPS- NORTON (s.) in Seer fg, 

whoſe market is confiderable "weekly on 

Thurſday 3 diftant from Londen 84 tompu- 

ted miles. 

IPHILO/LOGER or PHILO*LOGITST (S.) one 
well ſk:Ved in language?, or what is com- 
monly called an humaniſt. 

PHILOLO/GICAL (A. acritical, nice, or ac- 
curate account of words as to their origin, de- 
rivition, various acceptations, meanings, &c, 

PHILO'LOGY (S.) univerſal learning, efpeci- 

ally that part that relates to letters or lan- 


guages and their ſeveral origins, under which 
is compriſed the att of criticiſm, or the mean- 
ings 


PH1 


- 7 ings and various readings of particular phra- 


fes or paſſages out of old authors, the cuſ- 
tom and manners to which they often te- 
late being wholly grown obſolete ; this is 
_ - Frequently more the product of conjecture 
than reality, though it often hits upon great 
probabilities, where the means of knowing 
abſolutely are deſtroyed. 

PHILOSOPHER (S.) a wiſe, learned, and 
judicious man, who applies himſelf to the 
ſtudy of nature, &c. 

Pbilaſepber : Stone, a powder that ſome 
chymical heads imagine, or st leaſt pretend 
to affirm, has the virtue or power of turn- 
int all imperſect metals into filver and gold; 
all metals but filver, which they call the 
Moon, and gold, which is called the Sun, 
are called imperfe& ; lead is called Saturn, 
tin Jupiter, iron Mars, copper Venus, quick- 


filver Mercury; this powder they call the 


wniverſal medicine, and (ay it acts upon the 
whole empire of nature, which they divide 
into three parts, %. the animal, the ve- 
getative, and mineral; as to the animal, they 
pretend it will preſerve the health of all 
creatures, keep it from alteration, and re- 
Nore it when altered; and the ſame upon 
plants; and alſo, as they call it, take away 
the leproſy from metals, and convert them 
into the purer kinds or ſorts of gold and fil, 
ver: This powder is called a ſtone, becauſe 
after it is wrought the artiſt vitrifies it; for 
being at fi ſt made up of ſeveral (mall parts, 
he forms it into a ma(s by gentle liquefac- 
tion, which is kept for uſe ; but very unfor- 
tunately for the dotiog admirer, becauſe it 
muſt neceſſarily contain in it two qualities, 
which are not to be found together in any 
bodies that nature preſents us with; it muſt 
be meltable like wax, and fixed and proof 
againſt fire to the hardneſs of gold ; the fir 
quality being neceſſary for penetrating tho” 
every pore, to the center of the imperie 
metal, upon which it is caſt, when melted ; 
and the ſecond to communicate the fixed- 
neſs requifite for gold or filver ; and there- 
fore it is no wonder the way of ſucceeding 
in the preparation and uſe of this ſtone 
ſhould be very difficult to find out, and that 
thoſe who pretend to ſeek after this hidden 
myſtery ſhould frequently miſtake the mean- 
. ang of their enigmatical writers upon a ſub. 
. Jt they themſelves knew nothing of, being 
lulle d along either with the delufion of others, 
or the enthuſiaſm of their own. brains. 
PHILOSO/PHICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or according to the rules of philoſophy. 
 Phileſopbrcal Egg, a glaſs veſſcl uſed by 
the Cbymiſi, ſome what reſembling the ſhape 
of an egg, and uſed in thoſe d:igeſiions that 
require A great deal of time to pettect. 


" PHILO/SOPHIZE (v.) to a or behave like 


a philoſopher, by giving or ſearching into 
the reaſon, nature and properties of the ſe 


— 


veral objects that are viſiele, and it, quiting 


PHT. 
into their cauſes, effects, and laws, accord- 
ing to the beſt ſyems and obſervations 
known, or to be obſerved from the things 
themſelves, 

PHILO'SOPHY (S.) is the ſtudy or know- 
ledge both of natural productions, and alſo 
of moral obligations, and this is commonly 
called natural and moral pbi/e/»phy or ethicks ; 
the ſtudy of nature, no doubt, has been as 
old as nature itſelf ; but the moſt early ac- 
counts ſay, that Xen:phancs Cr/opbenius began 
to torm ſects or teach it publickly, and that 
he affirmed there were four elements, and 
abundance of worlds, that the ſoul was of 
an aerial natme, that the figure of the Deity 
was round, that he ſaw and beard every 
thing, but did not make uſe of the faculty 
of reſpiration, and that he was an intell:- 
gent, wiſe, ard eternal being; his ſuccefſor 
and ſcholar Parmenides held but two ele- 
ments, viz, earth and fire, and "affirmed 
the earth was ſpherical, and that it hung in 
the center of the univerſe ; his ſcholars Me- 
Iii and Zeno Elestes were very different; 
the fiſt maintained, that the univerſe was 
inficitely extended, and without motion; 
the latter, that there was a plurality of 

worlds, denied a vacuum, made generation 
confiſt of the four prime qualities, and that 
the ſoul emerged from a particular compoſi- 
tion of thoſe ingredients, &c, And one 
notion ſprung” from ano her, till they came 

ſo effectually to loſe themſelves in the vaſt 
abyſs of cor jecture, as to affirm the world 
was eternal, and that there was no other 
deity or ſupream being, but what they called 
nature, or the foul of the world: The Mo- 
derns have pretty well ſhook off the yoke 
of ſervilely following Arifter/e, and other 
Ancients, who upon all occafions, where 

they could not account for the phanomenon, 
were wont to attribute it to occult qualities, 
in order to cover their own ignorance ; but 
the noble inventions and experiments of the 
two laſt centuries have put us upon a much 
better footing than before, by accounting for 
abundance of appearances, that the Ancients 
had no proper ways of diſcovering or ac- 
counting for. 

PHTLTER or FI'LTER S.) a love-powder, 
or charm, which the ſtupidity of ſome, and 
knavery of others, affirm has the power or 
property of influencing a perſon, ſo as to al- 
ter his or her inclination upon whom it as, 
from a diſregard or hatred of a perſon, to 

_ admiring or loving the deſpiſed object, with- 
out any other means uſed ; and this is either 
only by the natural effect of the compoſitior, 
when the paſſions are to be but moderate!) 
excited, or elſe by the ſuper addition of ma- 
gical incantation, where the affections are 
extravagantly rouſed, . 

PHILTRATE or FI'LTRATE (V.) to ſtrain 
liquors thro* a thick woollen cloth, to ſepa- 
rate the dregs from the purer liquor. PHI 
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PHLEBO'RRHAGE (S.) a breaking or burſt 
ing of a vein, 2's 11 

PHLEBO"TOMIST (S.) -a ſurgeon, or one 
who breaks, cuts, or opens a vein, in order 
to let a perſon blood phyſically. 

PHLEBOTOMVZE (V.) t open a vein, or 
let a perſon blood phyfically. 

PHLEBO'TOMY (S.] the art or act of judici- 
ouſly letting a perſon blood in the arm, foot, 
&c, according as the malady may requue. 

PHLEGM (S.) a flimy excrement of the blood 
frequently occaſſoned by too much nitrous 
air, alſo a watry diſtilled liquor, oppoſite to 
ſpirituous l. quors ; alſo thoſe clouds that {wi 
or appear upon diſtilled liquors ; it is ao 
the diſeaſe in hens commonly called the pip. 

PHLE/GMAGOGUES S.) medicines prope: 
to purge or take away phlegm. 

PHLEOMATICK (A.) inchned to, or trou- 
bled with phiegm. 

PHLEME or PHLEAM (S.) an inftrumen' 
the Farriers uſe to bleed haſes with, which 
the Surgeons, when uſed upon human bodies, 
call a lancet. 

PHOE'BUS (S.) one of the appellatives or 
names of the ſun, or Apelle. 

PHO'SPHORUS (S.) ſometimes, means the 
morning ſtar, called Feaus ; and ſometimes 2 
mineral or other artificial matter, which caſts 
an extraordinary light in the dark; ſame 


ſhine naturally uf themſclves, and others, by] 


being expoſed to the ſun or fire, imbibe ſo 
much of the light, th-t makes them ſhine in 
the dark ; there are alſo liquid pboſphborus's of 
various ſorts ; ſome Chymijts afficm that gold 
diſſolved according to art, loſes nothing of 
its colour, and becomes ſo admirahle a phoſ- 
phorus, that a perſon may eafily read and write 
by the light thereot in the nizht-time. 

PHRASE S.) is any lentence or elegant man- 
ner of expreſſion, pecular to the art or lan- 
guage a perſon is talking of, or in. 

PHRASE (V.,; to ſpeak properly and pertinent 
ly in any language, or upon any ſubject. 

PHRASEO'LOGY (S.) » book or cohection 
of the phraſes or elegant marner of expre'- 
ling one's ſelf upon any ſubjeR in any parti» 
cular language. 

PHRE'NSY (S.) a dotage, with a continual 
fever, frequently accompanied with madne(s 
and anger, proceeding from too gieat a de- 
gree of heat of the animal ſpirits. 

PHRY'GIAN MOOD S.) the Mufcal term 
for ſuch fort of compoſitions as are uivally 
played upon trumpets, hautboys, and other 
warlike inſtruments, intended to excite 
chearfulneſs, courageouſneſs, &c. 

PHTHIRYASIS S.) the louſy diſeaſe where 
with moſt children, and ſome adult perſons, 
are apt to be troubled, eſpecially thoſe who 
are not kept very clean. 

PHTHI'SICAL (A.) ſubje& to, or affl Qed, 
with the diſeaſe called the phthifick. 

PHTHYSICK (s.) a conſumption of the whole 
body, ariſing from an ulcer in the lungs, ac- 


cough, | 


PHYLA'CTERY (s.) x charm, preſervative, ' 


alter the thong had made a little knot in the 


| forehead, and the thongs going about the 


companied with a flow continued fever, a 


PHY. 
firong-ſmell.ng, ill. favoured breath, and a. 


Kc. againſt diſeaſes, misfortunes, dangers, 
c. ſuch as the heathens uſed to wear about 
them, ſome conſiſting of ſtones, others of 
metal engraved under certain a ſpects of the 
planets ; to this day all the eaſtern parts of 
the world are filled with this ſuperſtition, and 
the men do nt only wear them for them 
ſelves, but for their anima!s alſo 3 but what 
is here intended, are thoſe wore by the Jews, 
and mentioned in the goſpel, which were- 
certain little boxes or rolls of parchment," 
wherein were wrote certain words of the 
law; theſe thry wore on their forcheads, 
and upon the wriſt of the left arm ; the- 
Jetos wrote theſe four paſſages of the law 
upon them ; :t, Sar&#ify unto me all the fr 
bern; whatſoever of eneth the womb among the 
children of Iſrael, both of man and bea, it is . 
mise; and what follows, as far as the 1oth 
verſe of Exodus xi. 2d. From the 11th 
verie of the ſame chapter, And it ſhall be, 
when the Lord ſhall bring thee into the land © 

the Canaanites, Kc. as for the 16th verſe. 
3d. From the 4th verſe of the 6th chapter 
of Deuteronomy, Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our 
God ts one Lord, and what follows to verſe 
g of the ſame chapter. Laſtly, From the 
15th verſe of the 11th chapter of the ſame 
book, Ard it ſhall come to paſs, if ye ſhall 
bearken ditgen'ly te my commandments, Cc. to 
the end of the 21ſt verſe of the ſame chap- 
ter : Thoſe that were faſtened to the arms, 
were two rolls of parchment writ in ſquare 
letters with an ink made on purpoſe, and 
with much care, they were rolled up to a 
point, and were incloted in a ſort of caſe of 
black calves ſkin, then they were put upon 
a ſquare bit of the ſame leather, but ſome- 
thing ſtiffer, from whence hung a thong ot 
the ſame, of about a finger's breadth, and 
a cudit and a ha'f long; theſe rolls were 
placed at the bending of the left arm, and 


form of the letter jod, it was wound about 
the arm in a ſp ral line, which ended at the 
top of the m ddle finger, it was called :-fi/a 
ſhel j ad, or the t-ffj a of the hind ; that of 
the ſorehebd w1s compoſed of four pieces of 
parchment, upon each of which was writ- 
ten one of the before- mentioned ſentences ; 
theſe four pieces were Joined together in a 
ſquare, and they writ upon them the let- 
ter ſchin, then they put over them a little 
(quare uf ſliff calves I:ather, from whence 
pracee*ed two thongs like the former; this 
ſquare was put upon the middle of the 


had, made a knot behind like the let- 
ter daleth, and then came round again 
to the b:eaſt, they called this «-fila e- 
roſb, or the eh of the bead; the mo- 
dern Jews coment themſelves with putting 

on 


PIA 
on theſe pbylacteries only at mornirig pray- 
ers 3 (ome of the moſt devout put them on 
at the time of noon. prayers alſo, but they 
ate under no obligation to do this. 
PHVYSICAL A.) natural z alſo of a purgative 
taſte, ſmell, or quality, or like to medicines 
appointed for diſeaſed perſons, = 
. Phyſical Point, à teal {mall prick or point, 
and is the direct oppoſite to a mathematical 
point, which is the beginning or termination 
of a line; fo à phyfical body or ſubſtance is 
What is the oppoſite to ſpirit. 
PHYSICIAN (S.) one who ſtudies nature, in 
order to help the maladies and misfortunes 
that frequently afflidt mankind, whether they 
from internal or external cauſes. 


PHY'SICK (S.) properly is the ſtudy or prac- {* 


- tice of the art of medicine, fit to he applied 
to the ſeveral infirmities that afflict man- 

kind. 5 

PHY'SICKS (S.) natural philoſophy, which 
conſiders the phenomena, cauſes and effects 

ariſing from, or productive of the various 
motions, operations, affections, &c, of the 
heavens, meteors, or other natural bodies. 

PHYSIO'GNOMER or PHYSIO'GNOMIST 
(S.) one that pretends to judge of the pre- 
ſent, and-foretel the ſuture condition of per- 
ſons by their faces. 

PHYSIO'GNOMY (S.) an art that pretends 
to know the diſpoſition, inclination, or fu- 
ture condition of perſons by their preſent 
countenances. 


g 
PHYSIO'LOGIST or PHYSIO'LOGER (S.) 


a a ſtudent or practitioner of natural philo- 


ſophy. 

PHYSIO'/LOGY (S.) the ſame with phyſicks, 
or natural philoſophy ; alſo that part of phy- 
ſick that teaches the conſtitution of the bo- 
dy, ſo far as it is in its healthy or natoral 
Nate, and to that purpoſe endeavours to ac- 
count for the reaſon of the ſeveral functions 
and operations of the ſeveral members ; and 


ſometimes it is limited to that part of medi- 


eine which particularly confiders the ſtruc. 
ture and conſtitution of human bodies, with 
regard to the cure of diſeaſes. 

PHY TO'/LOGIST (S.) one who ſtucies the 
nature of herbs and plants, particularly call. 
ed a botaniſt. 

PHYTO'LOGY (S.) the art of knowing, or 
a treatiſe of the nature, properties, kinds, 
forms, &c. of plants, herbs, &c, 

PHYZ (S.) the face or countenance of a per- 


ſon. l n 1 

PiA CHE or PIA Zz A (S.) walks that are 
arched or covered over by walls or buildings 
for publick walking, ſuch as the Royal. Ex. 
change, Covent: Garden, c. and ſometimes 
means the open area of a market, &c. 

PIA-MA'TER (S.) a membrane or thin ſkin, 
which immediately covers the train and ce. 
rebellum, extreamly full of ſanguinary veſ. 
ſels, made to keep in the ſpirits generated in 
the brain, that they do not fly away. 


: He 

rum a term in M, that ſignifies 

a part of the air or ſtrain repeated very ſoft- 
ly, or like a gentle echo, 

PIA/STER s.) a foreiga coin of about five 
ſhillings ſterling value. 

Pr (S.) a term given by the Printers to a 
common fized letter, which they frequently 
uſe in printing moſt ſorts of common works 
or books, of which there are three different 
fizes, wiz. ſmall, great, and double, but the 
ſmall is moſt uſed ; in Phyfici, it is a- de- 
praved appetite which cauſes the patient to 
long for or covet thoſe things that are the 
moſt unfit for food, 1s coals, chalk, &c. 

PICK (V.) to chuſe ſome out of a great mary, 
as apples that have no bruiſes, &c. out of a 
large quantity; alſo to collect together at 
times, or gather up from off the ground, &c, 

any thing fallen thereon, or to pull berries, 
apples, cherries, &c, from off trees, &c. 

PI'CKAGE {($.) a Low term for the fire, 
premium, c. that perſons pay for liber'y 
to dig up the ground, in order to ere 
booths, ſtalls, &c, in fairs, markets; &c. 

PI'CK-AX (S.) an inftrument uſed to dig up 


the ground with, either for building, pi- 


ving, &c, 
PICKEE'R, or to play the PICKEROO'N 
(V.) to go a privateering, robbing, cr plun- 
' dering boats and ſmall ſhips. 
PICKERING (S.) in the North. Riding cf 
Yorkſhire, is a pretty good town, and the 
market well ſupplied with necefſaries week- 
ly on Monday ; diſtant from Londen 170 
computed, and 226 meaſured miles. 
PICKEROON S.) a foot-pad, or other dir- 
ty, ſhabby fellow; alſo a ſmall privateer, or 
fea: robber, 
| PYCKET or PI'CQUET (s.) a ſharp- pointed 
ſteel · ſnod ſtake, uſed by engineers in an at- 
my to mark out the ground and angles of 2 
fortification or entrenchment ; alſo a game 
at cards 3 alſo ſtakes drove into the greurd 
by the tents of the horſe, to faſten their 
horſes to, and before the tents of the foot i0 
reſt their muſkets and pikes round about 
them in a circular form; alſo the ſmall guarci 
that are appointed at the head of every te- 
giment, commanded by lieutenants or enſign? 
as they lie encamped, to be always ready a- 
gainſt ſurprize, is called the piele: guard. 
PI'CKLE (S.) a compoſition of falt, pepper, 
and other ſpices, diffolved in vincgar, &c. 
uſed as a preſervative to fleſh, freits, &c. 
PYCKLE (V.) to immerſe fleſh, fruits, &c. in 
vinegar, &c. wherein ſalt, pepper, &c. hi 
been diſſolved or infuſed. 
PVYCKLE, PI'CHEL, or PI'GHTEL (S.) 3 
ſmall field or inclofure of ground, 
PICKLES (S.) cucumers, onions, Frercb- 
beans, walnuts, &c. that have been du) 
ordered and ſteeped in vinegar, &c. and (9 
kept to be eat as ſauce with meat, &c. 
PICKLOCK (8) ſ-metimes is applied to the 
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perſon, and C-metimes to an a 
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opens u lock when the true key is loſt or 
m laid, &c. | 2 

PI'CK-THANK (S.) one who makes it his 
buficeſs to find out and diſcover the faults 
of others. 

PICTS (S.) a Scythian or German colony, who 


landed in Scorland much about the time that | 


the Scott began to ſeize upon the Ebude, or 
weſtern iſles, for want of room in Ireland; 
upon their arrival, they. ſent ambaſſadors to 
the Scott, defjring ſome land to inhabit, al 
ledging, that they were originally the ſame 
people, as might appear both by their lan- 
guage, and cuſtoms ; the Scots anſwered that 
they had no room to ſpare, but they would 
aſſiſt them to poſſeſs themſelves of Albion, 
the neighbouring iſland, which was large, 
and thinly inhabited by people at variance 
among tbemſelves ; and having performed | 
it accordingly, they defired wives from the 
Scots, ' becauſe they had no women with 


them, - which being granted, they thereby | 


became one people; the Scors at the ſame 
time got footing with them, and the Pic: 
being afraid that they would over. top them, 
| begun to oppoſe their coming in any great 
numbers into Britain, ſo that it broke out 
into a war, Which the Britons fomented ; 
but the Scottiſp women got the matter made 
up, ſo that aſterwards they lived as two diſ- 
tin nations, the Scots in the highlands and 
the iſles, and the P14: in that now called 
the lowlands z the latter were ſo intent upon 
having the Scors expelled, that they united 
with the Britons and Romans againſt them, 
and drove them from Britain, ſo that the 
Iriſh Scots having alſo ſubmitted to the Ro- 
mans, the Albion Scott were confined to the 
iſles, and moſt of the remaining nobility 
went to ſeek their fortune in Scandinavia, 
now called Seoeden, Denmark, and Norwoy ; 
the Pic: ſmarting under the Reman yoke, 
and being deprived of affiſtance from the 
Scots, intreated them to return, that they 
might ſtrengthen each ether azainſt the 
common enemy; upon which the Sceti re- 
turned, and by degtees tecovered their an- 
cient poſſeſfions, about the year of Chriſt 
404; from this time the Pic and Scots lived 
in amity together for a conſiderable time; 
but afierwards quarrelling again, many bat- 
tiles being fought, and much time ſpent, the 
Scoci were well nigh expelled Albion again; 
but about the year $54; the Scors under X. 
netb II. totally ſubdued the PA:, and ſeized 
all their kingdom, and extended the lim. ta 
as far as Nezweaftle upon Tyne, 
Pitts Wall, a famous wall in Northumber-. 
land, which reached from Newcaftle wpon 
Tyre to Carliſſe in Cumberland, for the ſpace 
of go miles, ſo that it extended almoſt from 
ſes to ſea, that is, from the German ſea on 
the eaſt, to the Iriſo ſea on the weſt ; it was 
$ foot thick, and 12 high, aſcending and 
deſcending over ſeveral craggy hills, with 


PIE 
battlements all along, and towers at a con- 
venient diſtance from each other, in which 
ſoldiers were kept for its defence j this wall 
was built by the Romans, when poſſeſſed of 
this part of Britain, to defend it from the 
incurſions of the Scors and Pits, from whom 
it took its name, ſome parts whereof with 


Roman inſcriptions are to be ſeen to this day 


in ſeveral places; and there is a town on the 
very ruins of it, called Va Town, towards 
Cumberland, particularly memorable upon 
account of Segherr, King of the Ze, Sax:ns, 
being baptized there by Paulinus 3 at firſt this 
wall was made only of turf ſtrengthened 
with ſtakes and paliſad es ; it was ſeveral 
times brcke down in many places, at vari- 
ous times by the Pia, but in 404, the 
Britons, with the affiftance of the Romans, 
having obtained a compleat victory about 
the year 430, rebvilt it wholly of brick; but 
the year following being again ruined by the 
Score, it was from that time forward regard- 
ed only as the common boundary of the two 
nations by conſent. 
PI CTURE (S.) a drawing, repreſentation or 
painting of a perſon, place or thing. 
PICTURE (V.) to draw or repreſent in co- 
lours or otherwiſe, the likeneſs or fimilitude 
of buildings, fruit, cattle, perſons, &c. 
PVDDLING (A.) trifling, doing matters of 
ſmall conſequence, picking or eating a bit 
here and there, &c. N 
PIE or PYE (S.) fruit or meat incloſed and 
baked in cruſt or dough ; alſo a bird about 
the bigneſs of a pigeon, commonly called a 


magphye 3 among the Printers, it is ſeveral © 


forts and fizes of letters confuſedly mixed 
together. 


PIECE (S.) a part or portion of ſome whole 
thing ; alſo a gun or muſket to go a fowling 
or ſhooting birds with, Mc. alſo a guinea or 
piece of gold money now worth 21 fhillings, 
&c, In the Weaving Trade, it fignifies as 
much filk, cloth, &c. as is made up in one 
roll or bundle. 

PIECE (v.) to ſew er join cloth, wood, &c. 
together, for various purpoſes. 

PI'ED or PY'ED (A.) mottled, ſpeckled, cr 
party- coloured like a cow, dog, &c. 

Pl (V.) to ery or make @ noiſe like a 
chicken that is diſeaſed. 

PIEPOW'DER (S.) a court of judicature be- 
longing to markers and fairs, to do juſtice 
to the buyers and fellers immediately upon 
the ſpot. 

PIERCE (V.) to bore or go through, either 
by the affiſtance of force, or the natural 
ſharpneſs of the compoſition, as ſalt does 
fleſh, vinegar fruits, &c, 

PLE'RCING /A.) very ſharp, biting or firong, 
that is capable of boaring, penetrating, or 
going thro” a thing. | 

PVETY (S.) that religious and durifal carriage 
and behaviour thit is owing to God, our pa- 

rents and ſuperiors x5 am ng the old Pagan, 


they 
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dy this name, whom they ſuppoſed prefided 
over the worſhip that was paid to other dei- 
ties 3 and alſo over the dutiſul and tender re- 

_  fpeAfulneſs that was due from children to- 
wards their parents; and alſo over the affec- 
tion that parents naturally bore towards their 

children ; Piet had a temple at Reme in o,o 

| olitorio, conſecrated to her, wherein was (et 

up the picture af the woman ſo famous for 
her piety, who ſeeing her mother condemned 

to die by famine in her old age, demanded 
very earneſtly leave of the goaler to ſec her 
daily in the priſon till ſhe died, which being 
permitied, ſhe ſuſtained her with the milk 
of her breaſt-; this being related to the 
Judges, they gave the mother her liberty, 
and allowed the daughter a ſufficient penhon | 
to ſuſtain hoth herſe!f and mother; ſome re- 
late this ſtory of the father, but Cicero, Livy, 

c, ſpeak of the mother; the Painters fe- 

- preſent this goddeſs as a ſedate matron, hold- 

ing a ſword in her right-hand, extended over 

nan altar, and à ftork in her left hand, ha- 
ving a child and an elephant by her fide] 

PIG (S.) ſometimes means a young ſwine, 
whether boar. or ſow 3 and ſometemes a 
piece of lead from. one hundred to three 
hundred, weight, called ſmall or large pigs 
accordingly. . K 

PI'GEON S.) a ſmall eatable bird, ſometimes 

called a dove; in Scripture, it is often men. 
tioned as a fimple animal, without craft, 
defence, or underſtanding, it being obſerved 
that this is the .only bird that does not pro- 
tet and defend its young ones, and expreſſcs 
no concern when they are taken away, but 

returns always to the ſame hole, to buiid her 
neſt therein, notwithitanding the frequent 
experience the has had, that worms, vermin, 
birds, or men, have taken away, or deſtroy- 
ed her young ones ; there are ſeveral ſorts of 
them that are called by different names; 
they are. reported to have ſo ſtrong an in- 
clinaticn, to their own neſt or home, that 
they will carry letters tied under their wings 
many leagues. | | 

PV/GGIN (S.) a ſort of bowl or pail, with 

| one of the ſtaves much longer than the reft, 
made for a handle to lade water by, and 
uſed eſpecially in brew. houſes to meaſure 
out the liquor with, 

PIG-IN (V.) ſpoken of perſons that creep 
queerly into a ſmall, cloſe, or dirty bed, 
without making, and other decencies. 

PI'GMENT (S.) any artificial paint, or co- 
lour, uſed as fucus for the face or compoſi. 
tions for dyers, painters, &c, to match or 
imitate particular colours ; alſo for ſtaining 
or painting glaſs, and counterfeiting preci- 
ous ſtones, | 

POM (S.) a dwarf, or perſon of a very 
ſmall ſtature, | 

PVGSNY (S.) a familiar or fondling love- 
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they had a goddeſs whom they adored, called PII (S.) the name of thoſe knights that were 


inſtituted by pope Pius IV. in 1560, who 
created about 530 of them while he held 
the ſee, and would have them, both at 
Rome, and elſewhere,” take place of tlic 
knights of the Empire and Malis; their bu- 
fineſs was to carry the pope when he went 
abroad ; they were called the gilded knights, 
becauſe they wore gilt {words and ſpurs ; the 
pope conferred this honour indifferently on 
ſoldiers and gown-men j they had the title 
of count palatines, with a penſion from the 
pope, and the privilege. to make doctors in 
all faculties, appoint publick notaries, and 
to legitimate baſtards, 

PIKE (S.) the name of an excellent freſh. 

water fiſh ; alſo an inſtrument of war, con- 

fiſting of a ſtaff from 14 to 16 foot long, 
armed with a ſharp-pointed ſteel- head or 
long ferril; generally in a company of foet, 
two thirds are muſquereers, and the other 
pite- men; when a battalion is formed to 
engage horſe in the open field, the piles are 
ſo ordered, that they may face and charge 
every way, to cover not only the muſque- 
teers, but the colours, drums, and baggage ; 
now bayonets, or ſhort fwords, faſtened to 
the end of muſkets, are generally uſed in- 
+ ſtead of ite. 
PIKE O'FF (V.) to ſlinky away, march, or 
go off privately, &c. 

PILA or PILE (S.) a punch uſed in the old 
way of coining with the hammer, that con. 
tained the arms, inſcriptions, and other f- 
gures for one fide of the piece, to be ſtruck 
for the reverſe of the coin; the other, o: 
head - fide of the piece, being called the cr!:, 
upon account of a croſs being uſually ſtruc! 
inſtead of à head in thoſe times, as it is in 
the moidores of Portugal at this day, Cc. 
ſome affirm it was called a pile, becauſe thi! 
fide bore the repreſentation of a church 
ſtanding upon piles, or lerge ſtakes of wood. 

PLASTER (S) in Architefure, is 2 ſqusie 
column generally let into the wall, and ex- 
hibiting but about a ſourth or fifth part ©: 
its proper thickneſs z ſometimes they are in- 

ſulated, but not often ; the proportions at: 
different according to the order, having the 
ſame capitals, members, c. with the co- 
lumns, faving that the columns of all the 
orders take the attick baſe indifferently, and 
the pilaflers the particular baſe of the order ; 
artiſts of the greateſt note neither diminiſh 
nor ſwell pilofiers, but carry them of an 
equal width from top to bottom. | 

PILCH (S.) a piece of flannel cut triangular- 
ly, which the nurſes wrap vp their your? 
infants in; next to the linen or clout which 
goes next their ſkin, to ſuck up theic urine, 
that it may not wet the bed. * 

PULCHARD (s.) a particular "ſort of fiſh 

that is ſalted, dried, and exported abtoad, 
much like a herring in ſhape and tafte, bu! 
ſmaller 


word for a young girl, or pretty maid, 


; PILE 
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PILE (S.) among the Ancients, and fill a- 
mong fome of the Moderns, where they 
burn the bodies of the deceaſed, is the heap 
of wood or ether combuſtible matter upon 
which the corpſe is laid, in orfler to be con- 
ſumed, which is called a funeral pile; allo 
any great heap of bricks, ſtones, æc. amaſſed 
together by way of building is called a ple, 
and as it is performed is called a noble and 
c'egant, Kc. pi of building; alſo any heap 
of #ones, boards, &c, thrown or laid regu- 
larly upon one another is called a ; alio 
the (hag of velvet, or that filk that ſtands 
up above the ground, is called the pile; in 
Heraldry, it is a triangular ordinary with 
one of its fides to the chief, and terminating 

in a point ear the bottom; alſo large tree: 
or timbers drove into rivers. m aſſes, &c. 
to make a foundation to bu: ic bridges, forts, 
hovſes, &c. upon, are called pris ; and :n 
Phyſich, the diſeaſe that praticulacly affficis 
the ſundament, by ſame called the hamer- 
rhoids, is vulgarly called the pics, ; 

PILE (V.) to lay one thing upon another, as 
carpenters do their deal boards to dry. &c. 


 PI'LFER (V.) to ſteal privately things of 


ſmall value, 

PILGRIM (S.) ene who travels to diſtant 
places and countries, to pay his devotions at 
the grave or ſhrine of ſome pretended (aint, 
prophet, &c. 

PULGRIMAGE (S.) a journey undertaken 
upon the account of paying religious wor- 
ſhip, at the ſepulchre of (ome (int, &c. 

PILL (S.) a portion of phytick made up of 
powder moiſtened, &. into little balls, to 
be ſwallowed at once. 

PILL or PYLLAGE (v.) to ſwip the bark or 
rind off a tree, the ſkin off walnuts, &c. alfo 
to rob; plunder, or vislently take away a 
man's goods, cattle, &c. ; 

PIULLAGE (S.) the goods, &. taken away 
by violence or robbery ; but commonly is 
apphed to the force of an army, or private 
theft of a wife, child, &c. 

PI'LLAR (S.) is the vulgar name for what in 
Architecture is called a column, of which 
there are many ſorts ; from whence any one 
that is a truſty friend, and firm in the in- 
tereſt of a perſon or party, is called a pr/lar, 
as being the ſupporter, maintainer or vin- 
dicator thereof, 

PILL'D-GA'RLICK (s.) a nick-name for 
one that by ſome diſtemper has his hairs 
fallen from off his head; alſo one that is 
frowned upon, or but little efteemed. 

PILLION S.) a ſaddle made on purpoſe for 
a woman to fit on horſeback upon, 

PILLORY S.) an inſtrument of ſcandalous 
puniſhment, or a fort of ſc:ffold for perſons 
to ſtand on, or be put in, in order to make 
them a publick ſpectacle, for every one to 
fee and know, that they may vod or re 
fuſe to have any commerce or dealings with 

for the future, upon accuunt of their 


PIN 


having been convicted of forgery, prejurys 
buggery, libelling, &c. in ſome caſes the 
head is put through the hole, and the two 
hands through two others, the noſe is lit, 
the face branded with one or more lattetce, 
and one or beth cars ars cut off, 

PVLLORY (V.) to proſecute a perſon for 
crimes fo far as to get the ſentence of the 
law pronourced, and the party "puniſhed, 
by being ſet or put into the pil ory. 

PPLLOW (S.) a piecs of furnicure beionging 
to a bed, for a perſon to lay his had en, 
which when it is put into a chair, to fit 
on, or a pulpit, to lean oo, it is called a 
cuſhion with only this d ference, that pi. 
lows are commonly ſtuffed or filled with fea- 
thers, and cuſhions with hair, &. Ina 
Ship, that timber whereon the holt ſprit 
lieth, beareth, or refteth at the coming out 
of the hull of the ſhip alvit by the ſtern, is 
called the pillen of the bolt (prit. 

PULOT (s.) one that is ſkilled in the ſeas, ti- 
vers, Kc. by knowing whit ſands, rocks, 
bars, &c. are in them and how to ſteer or 
conduct a hip, fo as beſt to avoid the dan- 

der that may ariſe from them. 

PVYLOTAGE S.) is 'ometimes applied to the 
p?y or Wages given to one who makes it his 
particular buſineſs to wait for ard conduct 
ſhips acroſs, over, and through dangerous 
places in ſeas, rivers, &c. and ometimes it 
means the duty, office, or buũneſs of ſuch 
a perſon, 

PIMP (S.) a wretched, abandoned fellow, 
who makes it his bufineſs to be a procurer 
ct, or a'tendant upon whores, by waiting 
at the door while they commit their lewd. 
neſs, and to give notice if any body is com- 
ing to interrupt them, vulgarly ciiled a 
cock - awd. 

PIMP v.) to wait upon, encourage, ſcek 
out for, or procure wh: res ; and eſpecially 
ſpoken of men that follow th s practice. | 

PUMPING (S.) the act of procuring whores, 
&. alſo any thing done in a mean niggard- 
ly, pitiful manner. 
PI'MPLES (S.) are ſmall recrements of ill 
blocd that ſhoot forth in the ſkin, and for 
want of perſpiration, or too viſcous 4 mat- 
ter ſtick there, and cauſe an vnequal fur- 
face, and which break forth ſometimes in- 
to purulent and (mall ſores. 

PIN (S.) a name given to many ſorts of in- 

ſtruments uſed for faſtening th ngs toge- 

ther ; but particularly to thoſe made of 
ſmall braſs wire, and uſed by women to 
faſten their head clothes, plait their gowns, 


&c. 
PIN V.) to faſten things together, to ſhut 
in or-incloſe ; alſo ſpoken of a perſon when 
he has difficult conditions to perform, he is 
ſaid to be pinned down ; alſo when a cog 
catches a bull by the noſe, he is ſail to pn 
the bull. 8 


PIN-CASE (S.) a little caſe, or hollow tube, 
Fs ia 
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ia which pins, needles, &c, are put, and |[PINNING S.) faſtening ſhutters, &c. with 


carried in the pocket. 

PI'NCERS (S.) an inftrument uſed by ſeveral 
artificers to draw out nails, c. with. 

PINCH: (S.) a ſqueezing or ripping a perſon 
hard, with two or more fingers, or rather 

- with the edges or extremities of the nails; 
alſo a ſtraight or difficulty, the point of 
time that any affair ſhould, or muſt be per- 
formed in. 

PINCH (V.) to gripe, ſqueeze, or nip hard 
with the fingers or nails ; alſo to live at 
ſhort allowance ; alſo to ſave a piece out of 

a garment, &c. : 

PI'NCUSHION (S.) a ſmall pillow or cuſhion 
made to ſtick pins or needles on. 

PINDA/RICK (A.) verſes wrote in the man- 
ner of Pindar, an old poet, who uſed all 
ſorts of meaſures promiſcuouſly, w.hout 
confining himſelf. to any particular one. 

PINE (V.) to grieve, mourn, languiſh, waſte, 
—_— or conſume away; alſo to ſtarve with 

| anger. 

PINE (S.) a tall, ſtrait tree, that bears a 
fruit divided into many parts like an arti- 
choke z emblematicaliy, it repreſents death, 
becauſe being once cut, it never ſprouts a- 


gain, and being very bitt, it is ſaid to kill], 


whatever other plant joins to it, or grows 
near it, 
PI'NION (S.) frequently means the whole 
wing of a fowl, and oiten alſo only the firſt 
quill of a gooſe's wing, uſed by the writing- 
maſters to write the ſmaller hands or cha- 
raters with; alſo the nut or leſſer wheel 
that is faſtened to a long ſpindle, and which 


wooden or iron pins, to prevent thieves, c. 
coming in at the window; alſo the driving 
in pegs to hold the joints of flooring timbers 
together, & c. alſo the faſtening of tiles upon 
the roof of a houſe, with ſmall wooden pegs 
or pins ; alſo the putting on childrens or 


braſs wire, &c. 
PINT (S.) a ſmall meaſure both for liquor and 
ſeeds, &c. being the one eighth part of a 
gallon, or one fixty-fourth part of a buſhel, 
PENTLE (S.) ſometimes means the ſmall iron 
pin, ſtays, or bolts, which on ſhip · board 
ate faſtened to the cannon, to prevent their 
recoiling ; alſo the iron pins by which the 
rudder is hung to the ſtern poſt ;. alſo a cant 
name for a man's yard, 
PIONIE'RS or PIONEE RS (S.) thoſe la- 
bourers in an army, that are immediately 
under the command and direction of the 
engineer, to level roads, caſt up trenches, 
dig mines, &c, 
PL/QUS (A.) devout, godly, religious, duti- 
ful, loyal, &. 
PIP (S.) a diſeaſe in Fowls ; alſo a ſpot or 
mark upon cards, to diſtinguiſh the value 
or worth of one before another, 
PIPE (S.) an inſtrument applied to verious uſes, 
and conſequently made of various forms and 
matter, ſome of wood, iron, ſtone, lead, &c. 
to convey water from one plce to another; 
of clay, reeds, &c, to ſmoak tob:cco thro' 
Sc. ot word, ivory, &c. to produce muſical 
ſounds, &c. a-fo the name of a large veſſel to 
hold wine, brandy, &c. whoſe ſtated quan- 


plays in the teeth of the larger wheel of af tity is 126 gallons ; alſo the name of a great 


watch, clock, jack, &c, 

PI'NION (v.) to tie or bind a perſon's hands 
or arms faſt, as is done to hghwaymen, 
&c, when they are taken, to prevent their 
getting away. 

PINK S.) a ſmall, pleaſant-looking, well- 
ſcented flower ; alſo a ſmall trading ſhip, 
maſted and ribbed like others, only ſhe has 
a round ſtern, the bends and ribs compaſſ- 
ing, ſo that ber tides bulge out very much. 

PINK (V.) to cut holes in cloth in various fa- 
ſhions z alſo to run a perſon thro' the body 
with a ſword ;. alſo to wink with the eyes, 
thro* weakneſs or too much light. 

PI'NNACE (S.) a large boat or ſmall ſhip that 
goes both. with ſails and oars, carrying three 
maſts, uſed principally to go up rivers to 
tetch wood, water, &c. to tha ſhip, to land 
ſoldiers, to ſcout up and down ihe coaſt, to 
get intelligence, &. 

PINNACLE (S.) the top of a roof, or ſpire 
of a church, temple, &. that cads in a 

int. 

PI'NNER (S.) one that follows the trade of 
making pins of brate wire for womens uſe, 
firſt introduced into England ia queen Eliza. 
berb's reign ; alſo a particular ſort of head. 


roll of records, &c, kept in the court cf 
Chancery, for which purpoſe there is the 
Pipe Office, in which proper clerks make out 
the leates of crown lands, & . 

&c. alſo to ery. 

PI'PER. S.) one who goes about the country 
playing upon a ſmall pipe or muſical inſtru- 
ment for the country folks to dance after, 
&c. allo a boy that cries, &c. or one that 
ſmoaks tobacco thro” a pipe, &c. 
PI'PKIN (S.) a ſmall earthen pot with a han- 
dle to it, made on purpoſe to boil or heat 
things in over the fire, 

PI'PPIN (S.) the name of various forts of 
pleaſant eating apples, 

PIQUANT (A.) ſharp, biting, ſaytrical, te- 
flecti ve, poignant, &c. : 
PIQUE (s.) a grudge, anger, ill- will againſt 

a perſon or thing. 
PIQUE'T (S.) the name of a game at cards; 
the name of a puniſhment uſed in tit 
army for a crime committed by a hot ſeman, 
which is executed by caufing the offender to 
ſtand on the point of a ſtake with one foot, 
while the contrary hand is tied up as high # 
he can poſſibly reach, 


drels worn by women with long lappets to 
it. 


- 


PURACY (s.) robbing in ſhips upon * 


| 


womens cloaths with ſmall pins made of 
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* 
by forcibly taking away a part, or the whole 
of another's cargo, &. among the Beckſel- 
bers, the tranſcribing or printing the whole 
or a great part of another man's book or 
copy, is thus called. 

PIRATE (S.) ſometimes means a ſingle per- 
ſon, and ſometimes a ſhip with her whole 
crew, &c. that goes about robbing or plun- 
dering any ſhip of any nation whatever they 
can maſter, ; 

PIRA'TICAL (A.) like to, or after the man- 
ner of a pirate, 

PrscAR (S.) a market where fiſh are ſold, 
or a place where they are kept; alſo a li- 
cence or privilege to fiſh in a river, pond, &c. 

PISCES (8) in Afromemy, is the twelfth and 
laſt fign in the zcdiack, in the ſouthern ſemi- 
ci-cle, bordering on Arien; and by the Ae o- 
hbogers eſteemed wateriſh, cold, and moiſt, 
the houſe of Fupiter,. and exaltation of Ve- 

. nus, repreſented on the globe by two fiſhes. 

PI'SMIRE S.) a ſmall creature alluded to by 
Solemon in h's Proverbs, upon account of its 
prudent lay ng up corn in ſummer for its 

. Winter provition, ſometimes called an ant. 

PISS (5:) the ſtale or urine of man or beaſt, 

PISS (V.) to diſcharge nature, or empty the 
bladder of urine thro the proper veſſels, 

P1'SS- A. BED (S.) a plant commonly called 
dandelion, that bears a yellow flower, that 
grows upon a pretty ſtrong, large, and long 
talk. 

PI'SS-POT (S.) the vulgar name for thoſe 
veſſels that are kept in bed-chambers, &c. 


to urine in, and from thence called cham- | 


ber. pots, 

PISTOL (S.) the ſmalleſt fort of fire arms, 
carried ſometimes on the ſaddle bow, ſome- 
dimes in a girdle round the waift, ſometimes 

. in the pocket, Ec. 

PISTO'L (S.) a French or Span i gold coin 

, about 17 ſhillings value, 

PISTON (s.) that part or m-tmher in Pumps, 
Syringes, Sc. that works in the cavity of 
the barrel cr body, and by exactly fitting it, 
when by the handle or lever it is lifted up, 
it takes off the column of air above or be. 
hind it, and thereby cauſes the water to riſe 
till it diſcharges itſelf at a proper hole, made 
for that purpoſe, as in pumps, or elſe retains 
it in the barrel, asin ſyringts, &c, and alſo 
forces the water cut, when puſhed down 
Again, &c, 

PIT (S.) any hole, grave, &c. dug in the earth 
for various purpoſes 3 as, a ſaw-fit, a tan- 
ner's pit, Sc. ſumetimes means a coal- 
mine, ſalt mine, or oyfter hed, they being 


cal ed coal. pits, ſolt-· pie, oyſter. pirs, Ic. in 


Scripture, it ſometimes means the grave, 
ſometimes hell, and ſometimes the dens or 
hiding. places of wild- beaſts, c. allo the 
name for the matk that the ſmall-pox leaves 
in a perſon's ſkin, 

ÞfT (V.) a Phyſics! term for the indentions 


21 
of thoſe who have he ſmall- pox, and ſeve- 
ra] other puſtulary diſtempers. | 

PUYTANCE (S.) a ſmall feaſt or refreſhmer 
of ford, &c. ſhort allowance, &. 

PITCH S.) a fort of flicky juice, or coarſe 
gum drawn fr-m fatty or bituminous words, 
eſpecially pines ard firs, by cleaving the t1ce 
into ſmall portions or billets, which being 
put into a furnace with two openings, in 
one of which the fire is put, the heat where. 
of forces out the juices, and through the o- 
ther the liquor or piech is gathered, the ſmoke 
heing very intenſe tinges it of the black co- 
lour we commonly ſee it; ſome affirm, that 
tar is the firſt tappings or runnings, and 
pitch the laſt or worſt part; it is of excel- 

lent uſe in many caſes phyſically ard mecha- 

nically, eſpecially in ſhip- building, &c. P- 

acquires different names, according to its 

different preparations, colours and quali- 
ties; as it diſtils from the wood it is called 
barras, the fineſt of which is called galipor, 
and the coarſer marble barras ; of the ga- 

I-pot is made white, or burgundy pitch, 

when melted with oil of turpentine ; and 

alſo rofin, by boiling it to a proper conſiſ- 

; tence, and then making it into cakes ; and 

when burnt and mixed with tar, it corpoſ:s 

what is called black or common pirch, In 

| ArchiteAure, it is the particular angle the 
gable-end of a houſe is made to, and of 
courſe the whole roof of the building, 

PITCH (v.) to daub or ſmear any thing over 
with melted pitcb, Sc. alſo to fix or refolve 
vpon any thing; alfo to reſt or throw down 
any burden ; alſo to fix or faſten in the 
ground, to chuſe a place to build or erect a 

tent, hovſe, &c. upon. 

PITCHER (S.) an earthen pot with an ear or 
handle, to fetch drink, water, &c. in, ge- 
nerally ſpok n of the larger ſort. 

PI'TCH- FORK (S.) an inſtrument uſed by 

ſarmefs to load their hay, corn, Ec. with 

end by hoſtlers to clean their ſtable with, 

by carrying away the wet ſtraw, dung, &c. 

conſiſt ing of a wooden pole about five or fix 

foot long, and about one inch diameter, ana 
ſhod at one erd with an iron flock, and two 

or three large iron prongs or teeth, f 

PITCH UPON (V.) to, appoint a pe, in or 

t me to do a buſineſs, &c. 

PUTCHY (A.) clammy, fiicky, like to, or 

dauhed, ſmeared, &c, with pitch, 

PVYTEOUS (A.) ſorry, mein, little worth 

in a miſerable conduion, that deſerves — 

> demands compaſſion and affiſtance ; alſo a 

tender and compaſſionate temper of diſpo- 

firion, : : 1 

PIT H (S.) the marrow or ſnſide of an animal, 

tree, or plant; alf the ſubſtance or quintei- 

ſence of an argument, diſcourſe, book, &. 

,PI'THINESS (S.) fu'nefſs of marrow or pith g 

alſo the nervouſae\: or ſtieng'h of a ſpeech, 

diſcourſe, or arguracet. 


that are frequently made in the R. n or fie ſh 
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PI TIABLE or PI'TEOUS (A.) that deſerves 
pity, compaſſion, help, or aſſiſtance. 
PI'TIFUL (A.) inclined to compaſſion, ten- 
der-hearted, merciful, &c, alſo mean, baſe, 
ungenerous, &c, - 
PI'TILESS (A.) hard- hearted, without com- 
paſſion, wretched, miſerable, without friends. 
PI'TTANCE (S.) an allowance given to 
monks, ſtudents, poor people, c. for a 
meal or quantity of victuals, that any one 
ſhall eat at one time; alſo ſhort commons, 
or 2 part of a thing. 
_ PITY (S.) that tenderneſs and concern that 
is excited in a human breaſt, at ſeeing the 
miſeries of our fellow.creatures, which 
breaks out into kind, condoling expreſ 
fions, and friendly, comſortable, and uſeful 
aQtions, whereby the afflictions and miſe- 
ries of the unhappy languiſhers are relieved, 
aſſuzged, and comforted ; this diſpoſition, of 
mind is ſometimes called compaſſion, and 
ſometimes mercy. 


PI'VOT S.) ſometimes is called a foot or peg, | 


and is that part of a ſpindle that refts upen a 
plate of braſs, iron, &c. in clock-work, and 
ſo performs its revolutions upon the tip or 
end thereof, which for duration is commonly 
made in a conical form, in order to firength- 
en it, like the peg of a boy's top, &c. 

PIVZZLE (S.) in Beafts, is the inftrument of 
gene ation in the males; and particularly ap- 
plied to an ox's or bull's, upon account that 
aſter the creature is killed, ſkinned, &. 
the griſtly part thereof being ſtretched and 
dried, is kept as a whip or infirument of 
puniſhment for horſes, unruly buys, &c. 

PLACABFLITY or PLA'CABLENESS (S.) 
a diſpoſition of mind that may be moved, 
overcome, perſuaded, appeaſed, &c. 

PLA CABLE (A.) that may be wrought upon, 
appeaſed, perſuaded, or overcome by rea- 
ſon, intreaty, ſubmiſſion, &c. 

PLA*CARD or PLA'CART (S.) a term uſed 
by foreigners for a proclamation, edi, &c. 
ſet up in all publick places, by authority of 
the government, whereby they forbid or 
command all their ſubjects to do or forbear 
ſomething therein expreſſed ; it is alſo uſed 
for a writing or inftrument of ſafe conduct 
through the dominions of a prince; former- 
ly it fignified a licence to hunt or ſhoot 
game, that was otherwiſe fobid ; and ſome- 
times it means the ornamental decorations 
of a chamber · door, &c. 

PLACE (S.) ſometimes means ſo much (pace, 

that a particul r perſon. or thing occupies or 
takes up ; and ſometimes a particular apart- 
ment deũgned for the putting or arranging 
of particular things in, as books, arms, &c, 
or perſorming particular buſineſs or offices in, 
as a church is called a ice of worſhip, the 
Exchange 2 place of trade, &. fornctimes 
it means the buſineſs or office that a perſon 
is to do, and to which a certain reward is 
annexed, and ſo all leryanis are {aid to be in 
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g er oũt of place ; ſometimes it means a fort{- 
fied town, from whence it is called a ftrong 

or a weak place, Cc. 

PLACE (V.) to put in order, or diſpoſe of per- 

ſons and things, ſo as they may beſt di- 

charge the ſeveral offices required of them. 

PLA'CKET (8.) the ſlit or open part of a wo- 

man's 1 

PLA D (S.) a particular fort of ſtriped fiuff, 

PLA'FOND or PLA'TFOUND (S.) in Build. 
ing, is the ceiling of a room, church, &c. 
whether flat or circular ; ſometimes lined 
with plaiſter, boards, &c. and ſometimes 
enriched with paintings and other orna- 
ments; and ſometimes it means the ſoffit or 
bottom of the projecture of the larmier of 
the corniee. 

PLA'GIARISM (S.) the act of Realing other 
mens copies, books, or works of learning, 
and publiſhing them for a perſon's own, 
who perhaps never wrote or underſtood one 
word of them. 

PLA'GIARY (S.) the thief or perſon that 
ſteals other mens labours, writings, or 

books and publiſhes them as his own, 

PLAGUE (S.) any ſort of trouble, vexation, or 
affliction whatever; but particularly means 
any univerſal, contagious, or peſtilent diſ- 
temper, that affliis any particular country, 
city, &c. and occafions the inhabitants thereof 
to die in great numbers, and very ſpeedily. 

PLAGUE (V.) to trouble, torment, grieve, 
or afflict any body by words or actions. 

PLA'GUY (A.) vexatious, very troubleſome; 
grievous, or afflictive. 

PLAICE (S.) a fine, flat, freſh-water fiſh, 
and which in ſome places are very large 
and broad. 

PLAIN or PLANE (S.) motbematical'y, means 
any extended flat ſuperficies, of which there 
are great varieties, according to the paiycu- 
lar branch in which it is mentioned, from 
whence fields that have ſew or no hills are 
called plains, and ſuch a kingdom or coun- 
try is called a platn country. 

PLAIN (A.) ſmooth, even, without any rug- 
gedneſs ; alſo cloth, filk, pictures, &c. only 
without any ornament of flowers, laces, of 
other embeliſhmeocs ; alſo honeſt, fincere, 
hearty, one that tells his mind without te- 
ſerve, 

Plain Chart, a map or chart, conſirefted 
upon the principle of the earth's being an 
extended ſquare or plane, ard conſequently 
that the degrees of latitude and longitude 
are equal to one another in all parts, which 

is true only under the equator, and thereſore 
they who follow the uſe thereof in long 
journeys towards either of the poles, will 
be ſure to commit great errors ; but ſuch is 
the ſtupidity 6f ſome, and the prevalence 
of cuſtom with others, that this chart is ſtill 
much uſed, eſpecially by the leſs knowing 
| navigators, | Plis 
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Plain Sailing, the art of navigation ac. 


eording to the ſyſtem of the plain chart. 

Plain Scale, an excellent mathematical in- 
Rrument, furniſhed with a line of chords, 
Hines, tangents, &e. of various fizes for many 
purpoſes, eſpecially navigation, &c. 

Plain Table, a mathematical inftrument, 
purpoſely accommodated to the att of ſurvey 
ing land, c. 2 

PLAI'NNESS (S.) ſometimes means down- 
right or open ſpeaking without any reſerve ; 
ſometimes the condition of any thing natu- 
rally without ornaments or decorations ; and 
ſometimes the clearneſs or evidentnefs of a 
propofirion ; and ſometimes the condition of 
a country, &c. without hills, &c. 

PLAINT (S.) a mourning, bewailing, or com- 
plaining z and in Law, is the cauſe or rea- 
ſon why one perſon obtains the king's writ, 
or brings his action againſt another, 

PLAINTIFF (s.) one who finds fault with, 


or complains of another; and in Law, is | 


the term for the proſecutor. 

PLAVSTER (S.) a medicine applied outwardly 
to the ſkin, ſpread or run when melted upon 
leather, paper, linen, c. commonly made 
of oils, fats, &c. mixed with powders of 
gums, wax, &c. according to what the ma- 
lady may be, that it is applied to help or 
eure, and therefore goes by various names, 
according to the compoſition, or purpoſe de- 
figned for ; alſo the mortar or compoſition 
ſpread upon the walls and ceilings of houſes, 
rooms, &c. 

PLAIT (S.) a fold in a garment, &c. 

PLAIT (V.) to double up, or lay in folds, as 
women do their head-clothes, ruffles, petti- 
coats, &c. 

PLAN (S.) a defign, purpoſe, or contrivince 
after what manner any thing ſhall be done, 
executed, or performed ; from whence the 
draughts that Ar bitecti make upon paper for 
the directing their building, are called lan, 
becauſe they proportionaliy contain the area 
and divifion of the intended ſtruQure accord- 
ing to the uſe, defign, or fituation thereof, 

PLA'NCHING (S.) in Carpentry, is laying or 
covering any room or place with boards for 
a floor, &c. 

PLANE (S.) any extended ſmooth ſurface ; 
alſo the name of a carperter*s tool, with 
which he ſmooths or- (haves off the rough 
neſs of boards, &c. 

Plane Number, in Arichmetich, is ſuch an 
one that is confidered as produced from the 
mul:iplication of two others one into ano- 
ther, as 16 may be conſidered to ariſe from 
8 and 2, or 4 and 4, multiplied together. 

PLANE {V.) to make boards, &c. even, 
mooth, &. | 

PLA'NETS (S.) are wandering ſtars, that 
have their proper motion from eaſt to weſt, 
and do not always keep the ſame diſtances 
between one another, as the fixed ſtars do 


in the firmament, cach of which have he! 
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orb or circle wherein they make their revo. 
lution ; their number is ſeven, viz, Siturn, 
Fapiter, Mars, the Sun, esu, Mercury, and 
the Men ; the latter aftronome:rs have diſ- 
covered nine other celeſtial bodies, which 
they reckon among the number of the pla- 
nets, and call them guards, becauſe they re- 
ſemble their effices that accompany and fol- 
low them, five of which move about Stature, 
and four about Jupiter, and theſe are called 
ſatellites z The neareſt of Jupiters attendants 
is found very uſeful in fixing the longitudes 
of places, by obſerving when it is ecliz ſed 
by the ſhadow of Jupiter. The $S.n is only 
light of itſelf, the others receive their light 
from him : Afironomers compute that the 
Sun is 166 times as big as the earth, Saturn 
9, Jupiter 95, Mars much about the fize of 
the earth, Venus 3% part of it, n 
part, and the Moon 2 , They pretend to ſay, 
that the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from 
the earth are as follows ; the Sun, 1, 100. coo 
leagues, Mercury 167,000, the Moen 35, co 
Venus 64,000, Mars 1,200,000, Jupiter, 
8,000,000, Saturn 14,000,000 z the Sun fi- 
niſhes his courfe in 365 days and almoſt fix 
hours, the Mos is about 29 and an half, Mer- 
cury in about 6 months, Yenus in about 18 
months, Martin 2 years, Jupiter in 12 years, 
and Saturn in 30 years. 

PLANUMETRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 
plain ſurfaces, commonly called ſurveying 

PLA*NISHING (S.) the art of making or lay- 
ing plates of metal very even, flat, and 
ſmooth, fit for the ſeveral artiſts that are ta 
work upon them, whether they be filver- 
ſmiths, copper-ſmiths, engravers, &c, 

PLA\NISPHERE (S.) is the perſpective repre- 
ſentation of a ſphere or globe upon a plane 
or flat ſupe ficies, according to the ſeveral 
laws or ſyſtems that are eſpecially tollowed 
in deſcribing the ſeveral lines, circles, &c. 
that are drawn upon a celeſtial or terreſtrial 
globe, for the purpoſes of geography or aſ- 
tronomy; and theſe are ſometimes called 
maps, charts, or planiſpberes, 

PLANK S.) a long piece of timber fawn 
about two inches thick, more or leſs, for 
various purpoſes, both in building houtes 
and ſhips, and alſo ſor other mechanical 
purpoſes, 

PLA'NKING (S.) ſometimes means the time 
ber ſawn into long boards of proper thick- 
neſs for floors, laying on ſhips fides, &. 
and ſometimes the act of covering the ſides 
of ſhips, floors, &c. with planks, 

PLANO- CO'NVEX (S.) any thing that has 
one fide turned, carved, groued, &c, round 
— protubet aut, and the other quite flat or 
plain. 

PLANT (S.) is the univerſal name for all ve- 
getable bodies, whether trees, ſhrabs, or 
herbs. 

PLANT (V.) to ſow or ſet the ſced of trees, 

$$3 c. 
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gc. alſo to raiſe a new colony of people by 
ſending proper perſors to reſide there, &c, 

LA'NTAIN (S.) is n excellent vulnerary 
herd, and is uſeful alſo for internal mala- 
Cies, ſuch as ſpitting of blood, running of 
the reins, involuntary urine, &c. and when 
22 applied, clean ſes and heals ulcers, 
alls ys or takes away inflammations, &c. the 
juice by itſelf, or mixed with the juice of le- 
mons, is an excellent diuretick, 

PLANTA'TION S.) ſometimes means a co- 
| lony of pe ple ſent out of one nation to ſet- 
tle ia another, where no people, or but few 
native inhabitants are; and ſometimes it 
means only a field, garden, cr ſpot of 
round improved by cultute and tillage, to 
oduce any particular ſort of commodity ; 
and this eſpecially in a new colony. 
PLA'NTER S.) cne that manures barren or 
walle ground, and ſows ſced, or puts plants 
into it, in order to improve it, and grow 
ſome particular grain, trees, &. in it, and 
this eſpecially conſidered as done in a wild 
country by » new colony, 
PLA'NTING (S.) the act of ſetting plants, 
| ſowing feed, &c. ſometimes it means put- 

ting or placing cannon ſo as to deſend a 

- paſe, fortre(s, &c. or ſoldiers, &c. to he in 
wait for the enemy, to 'ſurprige, or hinder 
them from piling along a partidular way, 
or performing any deſign or enterprize they 
intended; in Arch:ceAure, it is the placing 
the firſt courſe of ſolid ſtones on the ma- 
ſorry of the foundation laid level with all 

ible exactneſs. 

Temper fe PLANTS (S.) any that really do, or 

' at leaſt appear to want beth flowers and 
ſeed, as muihrooms, moſſes, fea-weed, &c, 

PLASH (S.) a puddle, or place filled with 

ſtanding we ter, but not deep. 

PLASH V.) vulgarly called to ſplaſh, is to 

daſm the water fo with the foot or other- 
wile, as makes it fiy over or upon a per- 
ſon in great quuntities of {mall drops or parts, 

PLA SHING S.) in Huſbandry, is a corrup- 

ton of plsiting, bending, or inter weaving 
the boughs or green withs in hedges, fo as 
to fr eogthen them. : 
A'SHY (A.) {vi of puddles, or ſhallow 
fianding Waters. 

PLA'STER or PLA'ISTER (S.) mortar, &c, 

made up fit for covering walls, ceilings, &c, 
alic ialve ſprea d upon cloth, leather, &c. to 
cover and heal > wound or ſore, 

LA'STER or FLAUSTEFR (V.) to daub or 
zmear a wall, &c. over with mortar, &c. 
alſo to cover @ wound, fore, &c. with ſome- 
thing ſpread upon cloth, kather, &. 

PLA'SCER-UOF PARIS (S.) a particular ort 

of foffil- ſtone, ſomewhat of the nature of 


PLA 


virtue or power of generation, either of ani, 

mals, plants, &c, A 
PLAT (8) in a Ship, is a flat rope made of 

10Fe-yarn, to keep the cable from gallicg, 

and to cover the flooks of the ancho , to 
keep the fore ſheet from galling againſt it ; 
ſometimes it means a ima i piece of grourd 
laid out for a garden ; and ſomet.mes ruſties, 

&c, wove together, to be laid on fluors, &c, 

to keep the houſe clean in wet weather, 
PLAT (V. to weave matting, &c. 
PLAT-BAND (s.) in Archit-fure, is any 

ſquare mould ng, whoſe height exceeds its 
projeQure ; and ſometimes means only the 
liſts or fillets between the flutings of co- 
lumns ; with the Gardeners, it is a border or 
bed of flowers, or a border along a wall or 
the fide of a parterre. 
PLATE (S ſometimes means a ſmall d.h 
made of metal, earth, &c. for people to eat 
their victuaſs ov? of z and ſometimes it meays 
all ſorts of ſilver veſſels, whether pots, bowls, 
cups, ip30ns, d ſhes, &c. that a nebleman or 
gentiem «1 has both for uſe and granceur, 
PLA”TED (A.) covered over with thin metal, 
whether gold, filver, cot per, &c. 
PLA"TFORM S.) a draught or defign of any 
th ng, eſpecially of a building: alio a row 
of beams which ſupport the timber- work of 
a roof; alſo a ſort of terraſs- walk upon the 
top of a building; and in War, is a plain 
place prepared on the rampaits to et ect a 
bajtery of cannon upon; in a Ship, it is 
what is alſo called the orlope, where the 
wounded men are taken care of. 
PLATO'NICK (A.) any thing like to, or af- 
ter the manners or opiniors of Pl.to the 
ph.loſophe: 

Platon Bodies, are five regular geome'ri- 
cal bodies or ſolids, terminated on all fides 
by <qual planes, and whoſe ſolid angles are 
alſo equal, wiz, the cube, the pyramid or 
tatrahecdron, the oahedron, the dodecabe- 
dron, and the iccfihed: on. 

Platomich Love, a pus e intellectual love or 
ſpiricual ffedion, ſuhſiſling between perſons 
ot the ſame or a different ſex, free ſiom all 
natural dcfires and inclinations of fruitiou, 
interelt, or advantage, regarding only the 
beauties of the mird. 

Platenick Year, is that period of time that 
the equinoxes take to finiſh their revolution, 
at the end of which the ſters and conſtella- 
tions have the ſame place with regard to the 
eguinoxes, that they had at fut; Tycbs lays 
this year or period requires 25846 common 
years to compleat it, Ricciolus 25920, and 
Cafſirr 2480, at the end of which fome 
imagined there would be a total and ratural 


renovat on of the whole creation. 


I me. and uſe by the Figure makers in melds ; PLA/TONISM (S.) the philoſophical or mo- 


ing, making of ſatues, &c. 
Frs ii VIRTUE or TOWER (s.) the 
; po er of forming or making, any thing ; 
aud by the Fe bers, led to the 
Sg 5-0 © © 8 + if & - 0 . , 
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ral opinions and doctrines of Plat, many of 
which are ſuppoſed to have been drawn 
from the ſcriptures immediately, eſpecia y 


oe hero ates en. 
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PFLA'TONIST (s.) a follower or profefſor of 
the doctrines or opinions of Plato. 

PLATOON or PELOTO/N S.) in an Army, 
is a (mall ſquare body of muſketeers, uch 
as is uſed to be drawn out of a ba'talion of 
fot, when they form the hollow ſquare to 
ſtreogthen the angle», i 

PLA TT TER (s.) a broad wooden diſh, or 
ſhallow bowl, uſed by Cooks to take up meat, 
puddings, &c: out of cauldrons z alſo to put 
bread in and cut it, to ſave the crumbs from 
falling upon the floor, ; 

PLA/TTER-FAC'D (A.) 
broad, hard- featured face. 

PLAU'SIBLE (A.) ſomething that appears to 
be probable, likely, fair, juſt, or deſerving ; 
of ſacceſs and praiſe. 

PLAU'SIBLENESS or PLAUSIBI'LITY (S.) 
the appearance or probab.lity of ſucceſs, the 

likel:hood that a thing is honeſt, fair, and 

juſt. ? 

PLAY S.) a ceffation from common ordinary 
labour, and diverting one's ſelf at ſome ſport 
or recreation, as bowls, &c, alſo the repre- 
ſentation of an hiſtory, &c. upon a ſtage by 
proper perſons, who are habited as the na 
ture of the thing requires, and pronounce 
dialogues or ſpeeches ſuitable or fit for ſuch 
perſonages as they repreſent, 

PLAY (V.) to ſport or d.vert one's ſelf at 
ſome game or recreation. 

PLAY'-DAY (S.) an holy-day, or time of 
publick rejoicing, eſpecially ſpoke of thoſe 
times allowed ſchool-boys to leave their 
books, and divert themſclves with innocent 
diverfions, for the exerciſe of their bud. es, 
and recreation of their minds, 

PLAY'ER (S.) is ſometimes underſtood to fig. 
nify one who repreſents upon a ſtage ak ng. 
or other perſonage, according as the ſudject 
requires 3 and ſometimes one who 4s a party 
in a ſport or game. 

PLAYS (S.) by this term the ancients under 
ſtood all manner of diverfions whatever ; 
thoſe that were performed with ſcenes, &c. 
as Ours NOW are, were of four forts, viz. 
tragedy, comedy, ſatyr, and farce, which 
hezan at Reme about the 589th year of the 

city; thoſe inftituted in honcur of Apollo 
were occafioned by the writings of Marcus 
the ſfoothfayer, who atfured them, that 
Apollo, in return for the honour, would 
overthrow their enemies ; at this ſolemnity | 
there was an ox and two goats ſacrificed, 
the latter of which had their horns gilt, and 
the people attended with crawns on their 
heads ; the ceremony began by a pompous 
proceſſion of the images of the gods, and 
the ſtatues of the moſt illuſtrious perſons, 
the Roman ladies making the c ur of the 
circus in their coaches, which were ſcme- 
t mes drawn by elephants ; there were many 
ſorts of plays, ſome called Tr:jn plays, con- 
fiſt ug of horſe races and exerciſes of the 
youth, under a proper head or captain, 


with a very 


Phzzcin the ut moſt dexterity was practiled 
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of turning or counter. marching, &c. ac - 
cording to the warlike diſcipline of thore 
times ; the plays of Ceres were inſtituted to 
pleaſe the ladies, who from the 12th to the 
zoth of April were clad in white, and, in 
imitation of that goddeſs, went with a torch 
in their hands, as if in ſearch of her d ugh- 
ter Proſerpine z the men were alio clad in 
white robes, and many d. fferent exerciſes 
were performed in the circus 3 the plays of 
the capitoline were aiſo another ſort of ſo- 
lemn horſe- races, wreftlings, &c. here were 
al'o concerts of muſick pertormed by the 
maſters, rehea-ſals oi poems, and other 
trials of wit, by the beſt poets and orators ; 
thoſe who came off conquerogs had branches 
of palm, and crowns dreſſed up with rib- 
bands ; the p/ays of the circus were called 
the grand or chief plays or (ports, as being 
the moſt ant ent, and performed with the 
greateſt pomp and cha:ge, which confiſted 
of boxing with the ceſtus, which were gant- 
lets plated with iron, or with ſwords, clubs, 
lancets, or javelins, to which were added 
fenc ng, and fighting with wi!d beaſts, which 
laſt two ſports were performed by none but 
ſlaves upon account of the danger; there 
were alſo races in chariots, leaping on the 
level ground, alſo from an aſcent down- 
wards, or from a deſcent upwards, playing 
with quoits, bows, &c. «nd all the ways cf 
fighting at a diſtance, horſe racing, chariot. 
fighting, and naval engagemen:s ; the p/ays 
of Flora were ſo offcntive, that they were 
forced to be put down, common women ap- 
pearing publickly naked, and in the night. 
time ran about with links in their hands, 
dancing in laſcivious poſtures to the ſound of 
mutfical inſtruments, and HGoging imm deſt 
ſongs ; the Funeral Plays, were ſports in ho- 
nour of the dead, ard 'o ſatisfy their ghoſts, 
conſiſting of pize- fightings at or near the 
funeral pile, which was introduced inftead (t 
ſacrificing flaves to the gh ts of the deceaſ- 
2 the Meealefian Plays, which were in- 
tuted in h nour of Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, the R:man ladies danced before the 
altar of the goddeſs, and then ſeaſted with 
great fiugality and modeſty ; the magiſtrates 
celebrated this feaſt in their purple robes, 
and the flaves were not permitted to be pre- 
ſent ; in the Pyrrbick Plays, the yourg ſoldi- 
ers armed with (words and buck'ers made of 
box tree, took (everal turns in dancing, and 
made d:vers motions, which repreſented the 
different charges of battalions ; they alſo ex- 
hibited, by their geſtures, all the full duties 
of C diers in war, how an enemy ought to 
be aitacked, a ſword marazed in combat, a 
dart thrown, ard an arrow ſh-t, during 
which the mufick bh animared the ſoldiers, 
and dive ti d the ſhect rs w th the ſound of 
many flutes, &c. Befides theſe, there were 
many others inſtituted in honour of ſome 
deity by an actor upon a ſtage, 
854 
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PI. F A (S.) a reaſon or excufe for doing or 
forbearing ſomething ; and in Law, is what 
either the plaintiff or detendants alledge tor 
themſelves,in court, 

Foreign Plea, is fuch matter that is pro- 
duced a«ridence in one court, that may 
be tried o, difputed in anoiher, 

PLEAD (V.) te excuſe, defend, alledge, cr 
bring ſomething in mitigation, cr abatement 
of an accuſation. 

PLEA/DER S.) one who makes it his buſineſs 
to defend or excu'e perſons in courts of ju ĩ 
cature, commoniy called a counſellor or bar 
riſter at law ; a ſo any one that intercedes in 
the behalf of another, either to prove his 
innocence, or to mitigate his crime. 

PLEA'DING {S.) in Law, is putting in an al. 
legatlon, and ſupporting it with evidence; 
alſo excufing or defending a perſon or thing. 

Comm n PLEAS (S. are the allegations or ſuits 
that are held or had between common per- 
ſons. 

Peas of the Crown, are thoſe ſuits that are 
in the king's name for cffences committed 
againſt his crown and dignity. 

Clerk of the Pleas, is an officer in the Ex- 

_ eb:quer, that has an office, wherein all the 
officers of that court ought to ſue, and be 
ſued upon any action whatever, 

PLEA'SANT (A. agreeable or diverting to the 
ſenſes, good- hum ured, open, or free, 

PLEA'SANTNESS S.) delizht'fulneſs, agreea- 
bleneſe, open heartedneſe, &c. 

PLEA SANTRY (S.) j king, merry, free con- 
ver ſation. 

PLEASE (V.) to ſatisfy or give content to a 
perſon, to humour or do what another de- 
fires, 

PLEA'SING (A.) any thing that is delightful 
or ſatisfatory. 

PLEA'SINGNESS (S. of a delightful or ſa- 

. tisfactory quality or nature. 


PLEA'SURABLE (A.) del;ghtful, agreeable, 


Ec. 

PLEASURE (S.) any thing that excites the 
piſſions of joy, delight, or ſatis faction in the 
mind, 

PLEASURE (V.) to oblige, or comply with 
the humour, defire, or requeſt of another, 


Ec. | 

PLEBE'IAN (A.) ſomething that belongs to 
the lower, or leſs cultivated claſs of people. 

PLEDGE (V.) to pawn, or leave ſomething 
in the hands or poſſeſſion of another, for 
the performance of ſome covenant, or the 
payment of a ſum of money ; al'o to drink 
by w-y of anſwer to another, that paid his 

. reſpects to you, 

PLEDGE (S.) any thing left in the pofſeſſion of 
another, 3s a ſecurity for the performance 
of ſome contract. 

PLE/DGET or PLE/GET (S.) in Surgery, is a 
tent to put into a wound, being firſt dipped 
in hot ſalve ; or a flit rag made up to put 


PLI 
PLEVADES (S.) the poets name for the ſe ven 
ſtars upon the breaſt of the Taurus, 
whom they have feigned to be the daughters 
of Atlos and Plrione, and ſay, that Fupiter 
placed them in the heavens ; at their riſing it 
is frequent for ſtorms to riſe, and great rains 
to fail, which is about the verna! equinox ; 


pictades of poets each for their own country. 

PLE'NATY (A.) full, perfect, compleat, of 
abſolute power or authority ta do any thing, 

PLE NIPO or PLENIPOTE/NTIARY (s.) an 
*mbaſſador or perſon inſtructed or autho- 
rized to treat of, and conclude a treaty, or 
other publick affair, for a prince, ſtate, or 
kirgdom. 

PLE/NIST (S.) the name of a philoſopher that 
maintains there 1s in nature no vacuum, 
PLE'NITUDE (S.) fulneſs, abundance, more 

than enough. 

PLE/'N TEOUS (A.) fruitful, abounding in 
quantity, , 

PLE'NTEOUSNESS, PLE'NTIFULNESS, or 
PLE'NTY (S.) great abundance of any thing, 
eſpecially applied to corn, &c. for the ſup- 
port of man's life and health, 

PLEONASM (S.) a Rbetorical figure, where- 
by more words are uſed to expreſs an action 
than is abſolutely neceſſary, or reiteration of 
the matter, thereby to cauſe it to have a 
greater influence upon the hearers than it 
otherwiſe would have. 

PLE'THORY S.) in PHV, is when a per- 
ſon has more good blood in his veins than is 
neceffiry, whereby they are over ſtretched, 
or (ſometimes burſt, 

PLEU'RISY (S) a difeaſe that riſes from an 
inflammation of the membrane called pleura, 
or that which incloſes the breaſt and its en- 
trails, a'!tended with a continual fever, and 
ſtitches in the ſides, difficulty of breathing, 
and ſometimes ſpitting of blood. 

PLUVABLE or PLIANT A.) limber, or eafy 
to be wrapped round the finger, & c alſo ci 
a gentle vr compliable nature or diſpohticn. 

PLYVABLENESS or PLYANTNESS (S. the 
cond:tion of any thing that is eafily bent, &c. 

PLIGHT (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
per on or thing. 

PLIGHT (V) to give or affure one's pro- 
miſe or word, for the performance of any 
thing. 

PLV MOUTH (S.) in Deve, ſitvated upon 
the mouth of the P/im-, between two large 
inlets of the ſes, in the bottom of a late 
bay, which is encompaſſed with hills, and 
the ſhore is ſteep and rocky, but the an- 
chorage good; st the entrance is a lage 
rock, which has been fatal to many ſhips 3 
it is now grown very large and populcus 
(tho' about two centuries ago it was only 
an incorfiderable village, inhabited only by 
fiſhermen} this was effected pi incipally 57 
the means of its e mmodious and falſe he- 


vpon the orifice of a vein after letting blocd, 


ven, Which admits ſhips of the largeſt — 


both the antien's and moderns have made a 


p! 
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den without ſtriking fail 3 the ſtreets are 


PLYUMPTON (S.) in Devenſhirr, fituated on a 


PLINTH or PLINT (S.) in Archit:Fore, is a 


PLOD v.) to go on in one conſtant road, to 


PLU/DDING (S.) always being at work, or 


POT (S,) a conſpiracy againſt a king, prince, 


PL O 


very compact, and well watered, having freſh 
water brought to it ſeven miles; af the diſ- 
ſolution of abbies, Kc. king Henry VIII. 
ſold the patronage of the church, and the 
lordſhip of the borough, to the corporation; 
the remarkables of this town are, 1. The 
eaftles and forts, which king Cartes II. 
turned into the medern form, and made nt 
into a firong citadel, which is commrnly 
garifoned with two companies of fe Idiers, 
under the command of a governor and heu- 
tenant, and contains a large magazine, five 
regular baſtions, and 165 guns; but the 
town's greateſt ſecurity are the forts about 
the entrance of the harbour, wherein are 
about 1co guns more. 2. The dock, which 
is near two miles off the citadel, which is 


made exceedingly commod.ous for building} 


and repairing large ſhips, and alſo exceed- 
ing pleatant to look on, and walk in. 3. Two 
very fine and large churches, with good re- 
venues affixed to them. The government of 
the corporation conſiſts of a mayor, 12 al- 
dermen, and 20 common council men; 
they have alſo » recorder and town-clerk ; 
when a new mayor is to be choſe the act- 
ing mayor, and the aldermen, elect two 
perſons, who are called alfurers, and the 
common-council chuſe two more; theſe tour 
appoint a jury of 36, who elect the new 
mayor; the acting mayor and his predece:- 
for, and the two ſenior aldermen, are al. 
ways juſtices of the peace ; they ſend two 
members to parlament, who are choſe by 
the freemen and free holders of the bo- 
rough; here are three markets weekly, viz. 
on Monday, Thuriday and Saturday, the 
toll of which, and of the corn, yarn, &c. 
alſo the profits of the mill, and the rent of 
the ſhambles, all which together are now 
very confiderable, belong to the corporation, 
but ate farmed for 160/, Fer annum, and that 
applied to the maintenance of the mayor's 
kitchen; diſtant from Lendon 134 computed, 
and 215 meaſured miles. 


branch of the Plim, a borough town, that 
is pretty populous, and ſends two members 
to parhament ; its market is weekly on 
Saturday ; diſtant from London 180 c mpu- 
ted, ard 220 meaſured miles, 


ſquare, flat member, and is what ſome call 
the toundation of a column ; alſo two or 
three rews of bricks projectiog from the 
plane of a wall, or any flat, high moulding. 


threſh, or ſteive earneſtly to accompliſh any 
thing. to ſtudy hard, 


thr king upon, or contriving of bulinels, 


or ftz'e ; alſo the defign carried on, or the 


L. U 


draught or ſurvey of land, or buildings, 

PLOT (V. to conſpire, contrive, aſſemblo, 
or do ary thing againſt the life, perſon, or 
dignity of a king or prince, or againſt the 
intereſt or regular government of a ſtate, or 
kingdom ; alt, to lay down the cut - lines of 
a field or eſtate, according to its true ſitua- 
tion and meaſure, 

PLO'TTER S.) a confpirator or traitor a- 
gainſt the life of a king, &c. or ſubverter of 
* eftatliſhed laws and government of any 

ate, ; 

PLO'VER S.) an eatable fowl, ſumewhat 
larger than a pigeon, 

PLOUGH or PLOW (S.) the inſtru 
wherewith farmers break up the ground, in 
order to ſaw their ſeed or grain; alſo an en- 
sine wherewih book-binders cut the leaves 
or edges of their books ſmocth. 

PLOU/GHING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies break 
ing or turning up the ground with a ploogh ; 
and ſometimes failing or paſſing through the 
water in a ſhip, 

PLOU'GHMAN (S.) one who works with, 
directs or keeps a plougb in order, ſo that 
the horſes or oxen may go along regularly, 

PLUCK (V.) to draw or take away by force, 
or with a ſudden twitch, 

PLUCK (S.) a ſudden twitch or pull; alſo the 

| eatable part of the entrails of a calf, ſheep, 
&c. ſuch as the heart, lights, and liver all 

together, 

PLUG (S.) any thing drove into a water. pipe, 
to ſtop the water from flowing out when it 

is not wanted, 

PLUM or PLUMB (S.) any pulpy or fleſhy 
fruit, that contains only one ſeed or kernel, 

incloſed in a hard ſhell, vulgarly called a 

ſtone, ſuch as damſons, bullace, apricots, 

peaches c. alſo raiſins, currants, &c. go 
by this name. 

PLU"MAGE (S.) the feathers of any fowl ; 
aiſo a bunch or parcel of long feathers tied 

up togcther for ornaments. 
PLU'MBER or PLUMMER (S.) one who 
makes pipes for water, &c, covers houſes 
or churches, or does any other ſort of work 
in lead. 
PLU"MBERY (S.) the work or trade of the 
plumber, ſuch as mak.ng leaden pipes or 
cifterns for water; alſo the work-houſe 
where they caſt or prepare their work. 
PLU'MBET or PLUMMET (s.) ſometimes 
is uſed for the inſtrument or lead uſed in 
plumbing a wall, ſounding a river, &. and 
ſometimes for the ſmall leaden inftrument 
writing- maſters uſe to rule lines in the books 
of the young ſcholars with, to keep their 
writing ſtraight or even. 


PLU'MBING S.)] trying whether a wall, &c. 
is bui't upright or perpendicular by an inſt: u- 
ment for that purpoſe, 

PLU'MB-LINE (S.) a line fixed in a ſtraight 
rvler or level, with a p ece of lead tied to the 


lub & of a play ; alſo-a piece of ground| 
Ghzned for a buiiding or garden; aiſo the 


end of it to draw it flrait, to (ce or try 
3 whether 


PLU 
whether 2 wall, &c. is built ſtraight, "or per- 


d.cular, 

PLU'MB-TREE (S.) ary tree that bears plumbs, 
of which there are great variety. 

PLUME (S.) a bunch or parcel of feathers, 

commonly oſtriches, made up to be worn as 
ornaments, ſumetimes to men, &c. and ſome- 
times to coaches, horſes, hearſes, &c. 

PLUME (V.) to pull off the feathers from any 

bird, &c. 

PLU'MING (8) ſometimes means a hawk's 
Aripping or pulling off the ſeathers of a fow! 
which he has caught; and ſometimes a 
perſon's priding, bozſting, or bragging ol 
ſome g eat advantage that is or may be ex- 
pected from 3 perſon or thing. 

PLUMP (A.) fiſhy, round, and ſull. 

PLU'MPNESS S.) the condition of a perſon 
or other creature that is full of fleſh, fat and 


jolly. 
PLU'NDER (V.) to rob, ſpoil, or take away 
dy violence, what is the property of ano- 
ther, as ſrldiers do from the inhabitants of 
towns or cities they have conquered, 
PLU"NDER (S.) any fort of goods, or ſpoil 
taken by war from an enemy. 
PLU'"NDERER (S.) one who openly robs, or 
victently takes away another perſon's goods 
or property, eſpecially in war. | 


PLUNGE (V.) to jump, throw, or dip a per- 


fon over head in the water, or haſtily ard: 


rathly to run one's ſelf or another into trou-{ ' 


ble, darger, &c. 

- PLUNGE (S.) any fort of trouble, difficulty, 

vexstion, grief, or affliction, 

PLU'RAL (A) more than one, of or belong- 

img to a great many. 

FLU RALIST (S.) a Low term for a clergy- 
man that has ſeveral lvings at one time. 
PLURA'LITY (S.) means univerſally many 
things of one ſort or kind, or elſe only two 
or more ſpiritual livings in the pcfſeſſion, 
and for the prefit of one perſon, tector, or 

doctor. 

PLUS (S.) che name of an algebraick affirma- 
tive ch rafter , and is the Latin word for 
the quantity more, univerſally, | 

PLUSH (S.) a fort of manufaQture in imitation 
of velvet, ſaving that it is ſometimes made 
of hair; and with the Botanif's, it is the thrum 
in the middle of roſes, anemonies, &c. 

PLU'TO or PLU'TUS (S.) by the Poets, ſaid to 


be the ſon of Saturn, ani brother to Fufi e- 
and Neptune, to whom the dominion of hell 
was given as his portion, heaven and the ſea 
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Epirus, from whence he got much wealth ; 
he is repreſented lame when he comes to- 
wards a perſon, but with wings, that enable 
him to fly away very faſt, to intimate the 
difficulty that mortals have in getting riches, 
and how eaſily they may loſe them; he is 
alſo ſaid to be blind, upon account of con- 
ferring his gifts oſtener upon the baſeſt, and 
neglecting the moſt meritorious, 

PLY (V.) to wait or ſtand at a common or 
appointed place to get buſineſs, as watermen 
at publick ſtairs, porters at ſettled benches, 
coachmen and carmen at ſtationed plying- 
places; alſo to be very dil.gent in buſineſs, 
or fiudious in learning, 

PLY*ERS (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall pair 
of nippers or tongs, uſed by clockmakers 
and other artifice:s ; ſometimes perſons that 
wait for employ in their honeſt callings, as 
watermen, coachmen, carmen, porters, &c, 
and fometimes thoſe vicious perſons or whores 
that either walk the ſtreets, or attend bawdy- 
houſes, &c. 

PLY/ING (S.) yielding, bending, giving way, 

or wrapping eaſily round a thing; alſo wait- 

ing or attending at a c,mmon ſtand or place 
for employment, as watermen, hackney- 
coachmen, carmen, and porters do; allo 
the earneſt and diligent application that any 
perſon makes to any thing ; alſo the conti- 

nually ſupplying a perſon or engine with H- 

quor, &c. 

PNEUMA'TICK ENGINE (S.) an inſtrument 
commorly called an air- pump, uſed to ſbew 
the ſeveral properties of the air. 

PNEUMA'TICKS (S.) the doQtrine and expe» 
riments of the gravitation and preſſure of 
elaſtick and compreſſible fluids, eſpecially the 
air ; among the School Divine, it is the doc - 
trine of ſpirits, as God, angels, mens ſouls, 
Kc. called alſo Pnewmatology. 

PNEUMO'NICKS (S.) any ſort of medicines 
that help, prevent, or cure diſcaſes of the 
lungs, or help free reſpiration or breathing, 

POACH (S.) a clandeſtine and illegal method 
of killing the game, ſuch as harer, partrid- 
ges, &c. alſo a particular method of dieſſing 
eggs, by bieaking them into a ſpoon, ard 
juſt heating them through, 

POA'CHER (S.) one that practiſes illegal me- 
thods to catch or deſtroy the game. 

POCK (s.) may mean either the purulent 
ſcab, or the dent ſuch ſcab leaves in the fleſ 
after the fmall- pex, ſwine pox, and other 
ſk n diſeaſes, 


being given to his brothers ; he is repreſented] POCKET (S.) a purſe or little bag, uſvally 


in a chariot drawn by four black borſes, 
with a bunch of keys in his hand, intimat- 
ing that he had the command of the key cf 
death, that the horſes ran through the four 


* 


made in peoples garmen's, to put of carry 
money, watches, or other neceſſaries about 
them ; alſo ths quantity of half a ſack of 


wool. 


7. of men; he is ſaid to have rav.ſhed} POCKET TIN G (8.) putting any thing into 


roſerpine the daughter of Ceres, and to be one's pocket; alſo the applying any thing to 


the firſt inſtitutor of tuneral ſolemnitie: ; te 


a p vate uſe tha” belongs to the publ. ck 


is ſometimes conſounded with Plates, the PO'CKINESS S.) the ſtate or condition 


tod of piehes, becauſe he had mines in] ary perſon's bogy is in, thas has the Por o 


{oul 
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foul diſeaſe, occa ſioned by impure copulation 
with perſons that have the di. eaſe called the 
French pox. - 

PO/CKLINGTON (S.) in the EA,. Riding of 
Yarkfbire 3 the market is weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from Londen 152 cumputed, and 183 
meaſured miles. 

PO'CKY or PO/CKIFIED (A.) tainted or af- 
flited with the diſtemper called the pox. 
PQ'CO (A.) a Mufical term, fignifying dimi- 
nution or making the word to which it is 
joined ſumewhat leſs, as poco allegro is ſome» 

what (1 wer than all-gro, 

POD S.) the huſk or ſhell of any ſort of pulſe, 
as of peaſe, beans, &c. 

PU'DAGRA {S.) the gout in the ſeet. 

PO'DDERS (S.) thoſe people that gather 
peaſe, beans, &c. 

PO/EM (S.) a piece compoſed in verſe or ac- 
col ding to the rules or laws ot poetry. 

PO'ESY or PO'ETRY (S.) the art of com- 
pofing in verſe accord.ng to the nature of the 
language uſed, and the beſt rules and ulages 
of thoſe that have exerc.ſcd themſelves in 
this way of writing. 

POET (S) a man that writes any thing va- 
luable in vere. 

POETA/STER (S.) a pretender to rhymes, but 
one who is wholly unacquainted with the 
laws or true nature of poetry, 

PO/ETESS (S.) a the or we man poet. 

PO TI CK or POE/TICAL (A.) after the 
manner, or accco.ding to the rules or laws of 
poetry; in compoſitions for the Stage, when 
each perſon is rewarded cr puniſhed as the 
crimes or virtues they have committed cr 
practiſed deſerve, it is called pre al juſtice ; 
in Afronomy, the poets made three forts cf 

_ rifing or ſetting of the ſtais, as they ſtocd te- 
lated to the ſun, which they called coſmica/, 
acronical, and te tucal z which lee, 

POIGNANT (A.) ſharp, tart, biting, ſaty- 
rical, witty, cunnins, &c. 

* NARD (8) a ſharp- pointed ſword or 

ageer. 

POINT (S.) mathematical'y, is the beginning 
cr termination of a lire, aid conſequently 
cannot be divided; n commer, the ſharp end 
of any thing. as of a needle, pin, &c. is 
calied the print ; a'ſo the matter or ſubje 
upon wh.ch any debate is made, or ariſes ; 
alſo an old. faſhioned ſutt of lace uſed by Wo 

wen for varivus purpoſes, &c. allo the very 
inſtant or moment of time a thing is done in; 
it is alſo uſed in many parts of the Marbema- 
uk, as in Aftren my, Geography, and Navi. 
ta j the jour cardinal pornrs are the north, 
tat, welt, and ſ.u'h; fo the ſolftitial porn 
ae thoſe in which tie equator and ecliptick 
inter ect, cailed the north and ſouth purnts ; 
and the inter ſetions ef the horizon with the 
prime vertical, called the eaſt ard weſt pornts ; 
lo in Perſ, e?ive, the geit of ſight. diltance, | 
and Contingeiice, &c. aſt what reguiate the 
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POINT (V.) to direct to a matter or perſon, 
either with the finger, c. or by words ; 
allo to mal e proper tops, in periods or ſen- 
tences, in a piece of writing, &c. In the 
Hebrew Language, it is to make certain marks 
that ſupply or ſtar d for vowels ; great dif. 
putes have been made among tte leaned 
abr ut the antiquity of them. 

POINT. BLA'NK (S.) in Gunnery, is the ſhot 
of a piece of ordnance levelled in a direct or 
horizontal line, without firking or caifing 


| the muzzle, whoſe greateſt range in com- 


mon pieces is not above 180 paces ; in vn 
gar Speech, it is the plain, downright, poſi. 
tive aſſertion of any thing; a point in Hera. 
dry, is when two piles are borne in a coat of 
arms, fo as to have their points meet toge- 
ther in ſome part of the eſcutcheon. 

POISE (V.) to weigh with the hand, to pro- 
portion, cr make weights equal. 

POVSON (S.) a defiruQtive quality inhering 
either in the juices of an animal, an herb, 
or a tree, & or in the compoſition of a 
mineral, &c. which renders it mortal to thoſe 
who take it, eſpecially in conſiderable quan- 
titles; there are certain porſons that affect 
man in the moſt dreadtul manner, and at 
the ſame time are g erſect anodynes to other 
animals, as mandragora kills men and feeds 
hogs, and hemlock, tho“ a very deadly weed 
to man, is as ſalutary to goats, buſtards, &c, 
and ſo cf many otkers, 

POISON (V.) to give a perſon a doſe of a 
deadiy compoſition, or to mix or infu e the 
hke into wells, ſprings, &c. to hurt thoſe 
who drink thereot ; alſo to inſt] bad princi- 
ples into a perſon, and ſpcil his morals, &c. 

POV/VSONOUS (A.) mixed with, or of the 
nature of pciſon, huitiul, deadly, deſtruc- 
tive. 

POI'SONOUSNESS (S.) the nature or quality 
ef any thing that is deſtructive to the health, 
life, or well- being of any perſon or ſtate, 

POKE (s.) a beg, poket or ſack, to put any 
thing in. 

POKE (V.) to go.groping along in the dark, 
or like a blind perſon. 

POKER (S.) a fire inſtrument commonly 

made of iror,, to rake or raiſe the fire wi h, 

to make it burn clear ; allo a burleſque name 

lor a ſword, and fur a perſon that hunts into 
all the holes and corners, &c. of a houſe ; 
alſo an old fembling fellow, 

PO'LAR (A.) ſomething delor ging or relating 

to the poles of the world. 

Polar Circhs, in Aftronomy or Geography, 
&c. are two leſſer circles of the ſphere pa- 
rallel to the equator, at the ciſtance of 2g 
deyiees and a half from the poles of the 
world, one on the n«rth fide, and the other 
on the ſcuth fide of the equator, 

POLE S.) ſomet mes fiznifies barely a long 

Haff or flick, id ometimes a land mesſurg 

of the length er ſcace of five yards and a 

heif, or 4b icet and a half; with the Anre- 


Phols of that icience, 
* | 
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nom#rt, Geographers, Cc. the points that the 
imaginary axis of the world or any particular 
globe turns upon, are called the poles, and 
with us the one is called the north, and the 
other the ſouth ele; alſo in any moveables 
that proceed in ther proper orbits, ſo many 
double polrr are to be conceived ; thus the 
ls of the horizon are the zenith and nadir, 
et the fifuation be what it will; the poles of 
the meridian, the two pcints of the rifing and 
ſetting of the equator in the horizon ; ſo the 
poles of the equinoQtial colure are the two 
ſolftitial potnts of Cancer and Capricorn, and 
the po/es of the ſolſtitial colure, the two equi- 
noQial points, Ates and Libra, Cc. In Op- 
ticks, that part or point where the glaſs is 
thickeſt in a convex, and thinneſt in a con- 

cave glaſs, is called the pole of the glaſs. 

PO'LE-AX (.) an inſtrument that the exe- 
cutioner ſtrikes off the hoads of traitors 
with, &c. 

PO'LE-CAT (S.) a wild cat, ſomewhat larger 
than a common houſe cat, 

POLE Mick or POLE'MICAL (A.) that fort 
of divinity that is wholly concerned in con- 
troverſy, 

POLEMICKS S.) diſputations or arguings at 
uni vet ſi ie, &c, or treatiſes or books wrote 
upon the ſubjects of controverſy in divinity, 

PO'LE STAR S.) one of the ſecond magni- 
tude, the laft in the tail of the conſtellation 
called the Little Bear; its nearne's to the 
north pole c:uſes it never to ſet to thoſe in 
the northern hemiſphere, and therefore is 
called the ſeaman's guide. 

PO'LICY or PO/LITY (s.) the ſyſtem of laws, 
orde's or regulations cf a ſtate ; alſo the good 
management of a perſan's private affairs 
alſo ſubtilty, cunning, art fice, &c. 

POLICY S.) in Trade, is an inſtrument or 
writing, whereby a company or fingle per- 
ſon obliges themſelves or himſelf to make 
good any d:mage that may happen to s houſe 
or goods by means of fire, or of ſhips and 
their cargoes «gainft the dangers of the ſea, 
. for the conſideration of a premium or 
ſum of mcney, commonly paid down at the 
time of mak.rg the infurance. 

PO/LISH (V.) to improve a perfon's mind 
and manners by education, &c. alſo to ren- 
der ſmooth, brieht, or curious by burniſh. 
ing, as plate, copper, &c. 

PO/LISWOR TH (S.) in Warwickfire, hac 
formerly a ma' ket weekly on Thurſlay, but 
fince the Ciifoluv'ion of a f:imous runnery 
that was here, the market has been diſcon- 
tinued and the town is reduced to a villaye ; 
diſtant from Lenden $7 computed, and 104 
meilured miles. 

POLITE A) curious, fine, well. bred, or 
accompliſhed with all manner of gentcel arts 
or uſctiul learning, | 

POLITICIAN S.) a praRtiſer or ſtudier of 
policy, or the weil rezulating ard governing 


a flate or kingdom; a wiſe or cunning man. churches into t-bies, by way of 
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PO'LITICK or POLYTICAL (A.) eunnings 
well contrived, belonging to politicks, 

PO'LITICES (S.) that part of ethicks or mo. 
ral philoſophy that relates to the well. yo. 
verning a ſtate or kingdom; alſo diſcourſes 
or treatiſes upon publick affairs and govern. 
ment. 

PO'LITY- MASTER (S.) 3 publick officer in 
Copenbagen in Denmark, whoſe buſineſs is to 
ſee that good orders are kept and obſerved in 
the city ; he is alſo to ſee that merchants ſell 
warrantable commodities, and that they do 
not interlope upon one another, and if any 
ſuch diſputes ariſe, he is the umpire to decide 
the controverſy ; he is likewiſe to inſpect the 
publick buildings, draw-bridges, and cana's, 
to take care that the fireets are kept paved 
and clean, that no prohibited goods be hrought 
in, that the town be always well ſupplied 
with bread. corn, and that it is ſold at a rea- 
ſonable price, and that proper aſſiſlance be 
always ready to extinguiſh fires, &c. for 
which purpoſe certain watchmen ate con- 
ſtantly kept in pay, and all other perſcns are 
not to tome near any houſe on fire within 
a preſcribed diſtince, to prevent thefts and 
hurts that may be committed and received 
at ſuch times ; he likewiſe rates the price of 
travelling in their open waggons, looks aſter 
the king's game, and ſuppreſſes riots of diſ- 
turbances of the ſoldiers, who are not per- 
mitted to walk the ſtreets after the tattoo has 
gone about, &c. 

POLL (S.) the head or upper part of the bo- 
dy; alſo a roll or liſt of names entered upon 
chufing members to ſerve in parliament, &c. 
to know who is a proper voter, and who is 


not. 

POLL (V.) to ſhave the hair from eff the 
head ; alſo to give in a perſon's name, that 
he votes for particular perſon, &c. to ſerve 
in a particular office, &c. 

PO'LLARD (S.) a ſort of food made up 
the Poalterers, to fatten their fowls with, 
that they keep in coop*, made of bran 20d 
meal mixed, &c. alſo the name of the chub- 
fiſh ; and with the Huntſmen, the name of a 
deer that has thed or caſt his horns ; alſo an 
old tree that has been oſten lopped. 

PO'LL-EVIL (s.) among the Ferrieti, is 2 
pa / ticular diſeaſe that breaks out in the necks 
of horſes. 

PO'LLING (s.) cutting off the hair from a 
perſon's head ; alio the taking or giving a 
perſon's name in the choice of magiſtrates, 
&c, 

PO'LL MONEY or PO'LL. TAX (S.) money 
raiſed by way of tax upon every perſon's 
head in a family, which is ſuppoſed to be 
rated at 2 certain um. 

POLLU'TE v.) to pr: ſane, defile, or make 
a thing naſty, dir'y, or filthy, or to cor- 
roy? any hing,; but par ticularly to apply ſa- 
cred th ug to cor mon purpoſes, as to turn 

; wilful de- 
grading 
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them, when there were other eon · 
veniencies more proper for that uſe, &c. 
POLLU-TEDNESS (S.) the tate or condition 
of a place or perſon that is rendered unfit for 
the performance of religious duties. | 
POLLU'TION (S.) uncleanneſs, defilement, 


&c. 

POLT (S.) a blow, ſtroke, or knock on the 
head or pate, 
POLYE/DRON er POLY HE/DRON (S.] in 
Camry, is a ſolid, confiſting of many plain 
fides of faces ; in Opticla, it is a glaſs confilt 
ing of many plain ſurfaces diſpoſed into a 
convex form, whereby it repreſents one thing 


as a great many, and therefore vulgarly call- | 


ed a Mul iplying glaſs, 
POLY'/GAMIST (S.) a perſon that has more 
wives or huſbands than ore at the ſame time; 
in the 16th century, a ſe& whoſe head or 
was Benordinus Ochinus, who had been 
general of the Copucbins, and afterwards pro- 
ſefſed himſelf a proteſtant, &c. maintained 
that every man might lawſully have as many 
wives a4 he pleaſed, for which, with many 
other errors, they were ſuppreſſed 5; theſe 
were called Po/ygamife. 


POLY/GAMY (S.) the a of having, or the 


doctrine of maint- ining that a perſon may 
lawfully have as many wives as he pleaſes at 
the ſame time; formerly among the Jews, 
and till among the Turks, Per ian, Cc. this 
was the uni verſal practice, though ſome rab- 
bins affirm, that the law does not allow any 
more than one wife at a time ; but theſe are 
looked upon'no better than hereticks among 
them, the majority of the Jetuiſb doctor: 
maintaining it lawſul to have as many as 2 
man pleaſes, but for political ends they re- 
firained men to four j po/ygamy continued a- 
ment the Jets till the reigns of Theodeftus, 
Arcadius, and Honriue, who publiſhed a re- 
ſcript that no Je for the future ſhould have 
more wives than one at a time; it has been 
the univerſal practice of the weſtern part of 
the world to have but one wife, both before 
and fince Chriſtianity was received. 


PULY'GARCHY (S.) the government of ay: 


fiate or kingdom that is in the hands of ma- 
ny perſons. 

PU'LYGLOTT {(S.) the Bible in many or ſe- 
veral languages z Francis Climenes de Sineros, 
cardinal, and archbiſhop of Je, was the 
firſt that publiſhed a work of this nature, 
called the Bible of Complutum, in which was 
the Hebrow text as the Jews read it, the 
Greek verſion of the Septuagint, the Latin 
verſion of St. Ferome, commonly called the 
Vuigate ; and 1iftly, the Chaldee paraphraſe 
of Oste, upon the Pentateuch only, to 
Which is added a diftionary of the Hebrew, 
and Chaldee words of the Bible; this was 
printed anno 1515, and what is moſt re- 
markable therein, is, that the Greet text of 
the New Teſtament is printed without ac- 
cents or aſpirates, becauſe the moſt ancient 
manuſcripts had none ; the Jew: have alſo 
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Polygletts ; thoſe of Confantinople have printed 
two copies of the Pestateach in the form of 
Tetraplat, which are in four languages, vis, 
the Hebrew text of Moſer, the Cha/dee pata 
phraſe of Onkelcs, the Arabick trarflation of 
R. Saadias, and the Perfian verſion of ano- 
ther Jew ; others have the two firſt above, 
and the vulgar Greek, ard a Spaniſh trandla- 
tion ; but all in the H-brewo characters; moſt 
nations have now publiſhed a Po gert Bible, 
in which there are additions or variations 
from one another. 

PO'LYGON (S.) all figures in Geomtry that 
conſiſt of more fides than four, and when 
they are equal one to another, they are call- 
ed regular polygert, as hexagons, oftagons, | 
c. when unequal, irregu'ar pelygens; in 
Fort:ficatien, it is a term much uſed, and ſig- 
nifies ſometimes the works themſelves, and 
ſometimes the ſpot or ground m1rked out to 
raiſe works of defence upon in that form, 
and are accordingly denominated as they are 
fituated ; fo the interior geh ger is the main 
body of the work or town, excluding the 
out-works; and the exterior po'ygen is the 
out-lines of all the, works drawn from one 
outmoſt anzle to another quite round about, 

POLY'/GONAL (A.) ſomething having the 
ſhape or properties of a polygon. 

Polygona/ Numbers, in Aritbmetich, are the 
ſums of arithmetical progteſſions beginning 
at unity. 

PO'LYGRAM (S.) any figure condting of 
many fides or lines, 6 

POLY'GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing in 
cyphers, and alſo of decyphering ſuch wri- 
tings. 

POLYHY'MNIA S.) one of the nine mvfes ; 
the poets feigned that ſhe took care of hiſto- 
ry ; others thit ſhe prefided over rhetorick, 
and for that reaſon they piture her wenring 
a crown of pearls, and a white robe, and 
her right hand moving, as if ſhe were ha- 
ranguing, holc ing in her left hand a ſcroll of 
paper whereon was written ſuadere 3 others 
ſaid that ſhe prefided over hymns, ſongs, 
and mufick. 

POLY'LOGY {(S.) talkativeneſe, full of prate 
and babble, 

POLY"MATHY, (S.) vniverſal learning, or 
being ſkilled in almeft all arts and ſciences, 

POLY NO'MIAL (S.) any thing that has many 
different names, from whence the Algebraiffs 
call thoſe quantities that conſiſt of many dif- 
ferent parts or members by this name, 

POLY'PODES(S.) any creature that has many 
feet, ſuch as hog-lice, &c. 

PO'LYPUS (S.) in Surgery, is a ſwelling in 
the hollow of the noſtrils, which is two- 
fold, either like a tent, which is called ſar- 
coma, or one that has many branches or ſeer, 
which extend either to the out (ide of the 
noſe, or the in (ide of the mouth; the co- 
lour is ſometimes white, oftentimes reddiſh, 
and ſometimes black and hid; thefe fort of 
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excreſcences happen ſometimes in the bèart, 
and in the cavities of the thicker membrane 
of the brain, as well as in the hollow of the 
noſe. | 

PO'LYSARCHY (S.) corpulency, or fatne(s 
of body, much fleſh, . 
PO'LYSCOPE (S.) a glaſs ſo made and con- 
trived to make one object appear as though 
it were a great many, a multiplying-glaſs. 
POLYSY'LLABLE (S.) a word that is com- 
ed of many ſounds or ſyllables. 


POMA'DA (S.) the exerciſe of vaulting the | 


wonden- horſe, by hying one hand only on 
the pommel of the ſaddle, 

POMA'DO or POMA'TUM (S.) a compoſi- 
tion or ointment made of the pulp of apples, 
hog's lard, c. and uſed to the hair and ſkin 
of ladies, children, &c. 


POMA'NDER (s.) a muſk ball made of ſeveral | 


ſweet-ſcented ingredients, as amber-greaſe, 
mufk, civet, benzoin, oil of cloves, &c. with 
ſome refinous matter to harden it, that it may 
he made or rolled up into balls, 
POME (V.) to grow to a round head like an 


apple. | 
POMEGRANATE (8.) a fort of apple, the | 

fruit of a tree of this name, being a ſort of | 

apple covered with a reddiſn rind, and allo | 


red within, which opens lengthways, and 
ſhews many red grains within, full of juice 
like wine, with little kernels ; the repreſen- 
tation of this fruit with golden beils were put 
as ornaments at the bottom of the Jeuiſb 
high-prieſt's blue tobe or ephod ; the tree or 
ſhrub on which the fruit grows is very com- 


mon, and is of two kinds, the wild and do- þ 
meſtick ; the cultivated one has ſeveral (mal! | 


angular boughs, armed with prickles, and 
covered with a reddiſh bark, its leaves are 
ſmall like thoſe of myrrh, but not fo ſharp, 
of a green colour drawing towards red ; its 
blofſom is large and beautiful, of a red in- 
clining to purple, and compoſed of ſeveral 

alks in the form of a ro'e, in the halſow of 
the cup, which is oblong, hard, purple, ſome· 
what of the form of a bell ; this garden pome- 
groanote tree ſometimes bears double flowers, 
and then it has no fruit ; in Peru, ſome of 
this fruit is ſaid to have been found 28 large 
as a barre), and that the Spaniards, by way 
of curiofity, carry them in the proceſſion of 
the ſacrament. 

PO'MMEL or PU'MMEL (S.) a piece of me 
tal on the top, and in the middle of the ſad- 
dle-bow, to which the holſters or piftol- 
caſes, the ſtiri ups, &c. are faſtened ; alſo 
the top or round knob of the hilt or handle 
of a ſword, 

PO*'MMEL (V.) to thump or beat a perſon 
with one's hand or fiſt. 

POMO'NA (S.) was by the arcients called the 
goddeſs of fruits and gardens, was beloved 
by YV:rtumnus, whois ſaid to have the power 
of appearing in any ſhape, and who, aſter 
various trans{0:matiors, had the good for- 
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by firſt infinuating himſelf by pleaſant tales, 
and then forcing her perſon, ſhe afterwardy 
gave her conſent. 
POM (S.) the grandevr, noiſe, and ſhew 
, made by kings, ambaſſadors, Kc. at publick 
entries, ſhews, feaſts, &c. 
O MO Us (A.) gaudy, ately, magnificent, 
ſhewy, &c, 
POND (S.) a ſtanding water, vſually col ecded 
by digging away the earth, to receive the 
water that falls from the ne-glibouring 
grounds, Kc. for cattle to drink in the 
| fields, or a place made to waſh horſes in 
ſtable-yards, Kc. 
PO'NDER (V.) to think, conſider, or delibe- 
rate any thing in one's mind, | 
 PO'NDER ABLE (A.) that may be weighed or 
thought of. 
PO'NDEROUS(A.) weighty, heavy, maſſive, 
fubftantial, TP | A 
PO'NDEROUSNESS or PONDERO'SITY 8.) 
; heavioeſs, weightineſs, , 46g. 
-PO'NTEFRACT or PO'NTFRACT (s.) in 
| the Weft-Riding of Yortfbire, is a town very 
pleaſantly fituated in a tract of ground much 
noted for the great plenty of liquorice and 
ſkirworts growing round it ; it is a mile ia 
length, and the buildings neat j its maket is 
every Saturday well furniſhed with meat, 
corn, and all other proviſions, and its fairs 
are very lirge for ſheep, beaſts, and horſes, 
eſpecially about Palm. Sunday, and the frit of 
September ; it is a corporation that ſends two 
members to parliament, governed by a may- 
or and 12 aldermen, who are all juſt ces of 
the peace ; diſtant from London 133 com- 
puted and 170 meaſured miles. | 
PO/NTIFF (S.) a chief or high prieſt, and 
, now uſually applied to the pope. © 
POUTFFICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a high prieſt. 
 PONTFFICAL (S.) a book in the church of 
 R-me, that contains the ceremonies belong. 
ing to the creating pontiffs, &c. 
PONTIFICA'LIA' (S.) the dreſs, habit, or 
ornament of a biſhop or chief prieſt, when 
he is dreſſed in his diſtingu1ſhing cloaths, to 
appear in publick upon any occafion what» 
ever. 
, PONTIFICATE ts.) the reign or time thit 
any one exerciſes the authority of a pope; 
alſo the name of the dominions belontzin to 
the pope. 
PONTLE'VIS (S.) a term in the Manage for 
a diforderly riſing the hind legs of 4 
horſe, whereby he is in danger of falling ot 
coming over upon his back, and ſo of cruſh- 
ing his rider. © 
| PO/NTON ot FLOA'TING BRIDGE (5.) 
invention to paſs over the water, mace © 
two great boats placed at a ſmall diſtance 
from one another, both planked over, 3* 
the interval between them. with rails on 
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the ſides, and built lo ſtrong, ar to 7 


tune to pleaſe her in form of an old wotmn; 
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over horſe, cannon, &c, belonging to an 


army. 

PO'NTYPOLE (S.) in Monmouth Dire, 2 (mall 
town, noted for its iron mills ; its market is 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 113 
computed, and 136 meaſured miles. 

POOL (8.) in Der ſerſpire, a confiderable ſea- 
port town, which is a borough and county 
of itſelf, incloſed on all fides by the ſea, ex- 
cept the north, where it is walled in, and 
has a gate x the houſes are generally low and 
built of ſtone ; it has a good h, ven, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade in fiſh ; it lies 
in a great bay or inlet of the ſea, which comes 
up to the town ; it is noted for having the 
beſt and largeſt oyſters in Great Britain, 
which afford more and larger pearls than any 
other 3 it is governed by a mayor, &c. and 


| fends two members to parliament 3 has}. 


weekly two markets, wiz, on Monday and 
Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 88 compu 
ted, and 111 meaſured miles, 

POOL (S.) a water confined'in a place, and 
fed by A ſpr ing. 

POOP (S.) in a Ship, is the uppermoſt part of 
a ſtern of the ſhip's hall, and is the deck 
over that which is commonly called the cap- 
tain's cabbin, | 

POOP (V.) to let a ſmall fart. 

POOR (A.) needy, indigent, that wants the 
help or charitable affiſtance of others to get 
the neceſſary conveniences of life ; alſo ſpo- 
ken of ſheep, ox, fowl, &c, that is very 
lean, or has but little fleſh, 

POO'RNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
thing that is not plump, juicy, or in full 
vigour ; alſo of one that has no wealth or 


money, 
POP (V.) to make a ſmall noiſe, like the fly- 
ing of a cork. out of a bottle; alſo to come 


or jump upon a perſon unexpeQedly, or by 


ſur prize. 


POP ($,) any ſudden noiſe made by the irre- 


gular diſcharge of a ſmall gun, the forcing 
a pellet with a little Rick out of a pop-gun, 
Ke. 

POPZ S.) among the old Romans, were cer- 
tain under- officers belonging to the ſacrifices, 
whoſe buſineſs was to furniſh the cattle ne 
ceſſary for that purpoſe, and to cut their 
throats after they were knocked down ; they 
were naked to the navel, and from thence 
covere>to the mid-leg, wi h a linen apron, 

and the ſKin of a beaſt ; on their heads they 

had a crown of laurel, 

POPE (S.) the chief or bead biſhop of the 
Roman communion, who pretends to have 
authority over the whole Chriſtian church, 
under the pretence of being St. Peter's ſuc- 
cefſor, as biſhop of Rome, tho" ſome have 
afſerted that St. Peter never was at Rome. 

FO'PEDOM (S.) the office, dignity, or au- 
thority of a pope z alſo the diſt ict and time 
where and ſo long as any one perſon exer- 
«es ſuch authority. 
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PO/PERY (S.) the principles and practices of 
the church of R:me in reſpect to the hierar- 
chy, &c. contrary and diſtin from Chriſ- 
tianity. 
PO PIN IAV (S.) a parrot of a greeniſh co- 
lour 3 alſo 8 pale green colour, 
PO'PISH (A.) inclined or belonging to popery. 
PO'PLAR or A'SP- TREE 'S.) a tree that 
, principally thrives in marſhy ground, 
PO'PPY (S.) a plant or flower of a fine ſcarlet 
colour, frequently growing among corn; the 
juice it ſaid to be of a ſomniſerous nature. 
PO"PULACE (S.) the common people, or the 
loweſt, meaneſt and leaſt cultivated part of 


om! Ang 
PO'PULAR (S.) ſomething very common or 
well received among the general. ty; alſo diſ- 
eaſes that affect all ſorts of people, ſometimes 
called epid:mical ; alſo common notions or 
vulgar errors that are harded from one to 
another by cuſtom or tradition, without hav- 
ing examined the reaſon or foundation of 
them, are called psp/1r errors. 

PO/PULATE (V.) originally means to defirsy 
or unpeople a nation or country, but is now 

often uſed to fill or furniſh a barren land 

with people. ' 

PO'RCELAIN or PU'RCELAIN (S.) that 
fine, beautiful, and ſtrong ſort of earthen 

ware, commonly called china ware ; and 

ſometimes the chalky ſort of earth whereof 
that commodity is made, is called by this 
name; it is found in quarries of three ſorts, 

about 20 or 30 leagues from Kimiet-bim, a 

city of the empire of Cbiaa, where the fineſt 

of this commodity is made, from whence it 

is brought in great quantities in pieces in the 

form of bricks, which are pounded fine, and 

the powder thrown into jars of water, where 

it is well ſtirred with an iron inſtrument, aſ- 

ter which, ſettling a- while, a white ſcum of 
the thickneſs of about four or five fingers is 
taken off, and put into another veſſel of 
water, and ſo continves till nothing but the 
gravel is left, which is again pounded, &c. 
ſo that the notion of being made of the 
powder of oyſter ſiiells buried many years 
under ground, is a mere vulgar error; there 
is a ſmall white ſea ſhell. fiſh ſound along 
with the ſponges, the ſhells whereof pound- 
ed, ſome have imagined was an ingredient 
to compoſe the paſte whereof the chica ware 
was made, 

PORCH (S.) in Archie ure, a ſmall entrance 
or landing- p'ace before temples, churches or 
palaces, ſupported by columns crowned with 
a pediment, &c. uſually placed betore the 
principal door of the building. 

PO'RCUPINE (S.) a creature about the fize 
of a fmall dog, armed with ſharp, and long 
prickles, which it can dart or ſhoot forth for 
ts defence at its pleaſwe. 

PORE (V.) to look ſtedfaſtly, long, and cloſe 
to or upon any thing, 


3 (S.) ſmall imperceptible holes in the 
{c:n 
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fin of all. living creatures, through which 
ſweat and other vaporous effluviums perſpue 
through the body ; in all inapimate bodies, 
they are tho'e ſmall ſpaces or interſtices be- 


tween the particles of matter, that conſti- | 


tute every body, the greatneſs in ſize or 
quantity whereof is what gives the relative 
weight or gravity between different bodies. 

PORI'STICK- MET HOD(S. in Mathemeticks, 
is that which determines, when, by what 
means, and how many various Ways a pro- 
blem may be ſolved, 

PO'KKET or PO'RKER (s.) a young hog, 
ſome what larger and older than may deno- 
minate it a pig. 

PO'RLOCE (S.) on the weſtern point of So- 
mer ſelſbire, is an indifferent harbour on the 
Severn Sea, Which is but very little frequent- 
ed ; its market is now diſcontinued ; diſtant 

from Londen 136 computed, and 164 mea- 
fured miles. 

PORO'SITY or PO'ROUSNESS (S.) the be- 
ing ſull, or having a great number of pores, 
or ſmall interftices. 

PO'ROUS (A.) ſpungy, hollow, full of ca- 
vities, holes, or interſtices. 

PO'RPHYRY S.) an exceeding hard fort of 
marble of a browniſh red colour, much va- 
lued by the ancients, and principally found in 
Eye; it is ſo exceedingly hard, that no too's 
are found ſufficient to cut it, ſo as to make 
bufto's, &c. of it. EEE 

PO RPOISE or PO'RPUS (S/) a fort of fiſh 
called a ſea - hog, ſaid to be very goad eating. 

PO'RRAGE, PO'RRIDGE, or PO'TTAGE 
(S.] the liquor wherein fleſh has been boiled, 

mixed with oatmeal, herbs, &c. 

PO'RRENGER (S.) a ſmall, flat veſſe!, uſu. 
ally holding about a pint, out of which it is 
cuſtomary to ſup or eat broth or pottage, &c. 

PORT (S.) ſometimes means the geſture; gait, 
or behaviour of a perſon ; ſometimes the 
opening or hole, out of which in a ſhip the 
guns are put through the ſhip's ſides, which 
are of various f:zes, according to the bulk of 
the ſhip, or ordnance uſed therein ; alſo the 
place or haven from whence or to where a 
ſhip ſails, or is directed; alſo the court of the 
grand ſcignior at Corflantinople; alſo the prin- 
cipal city for import or export of goods in 
Portugal ; alſo a hubour or place fit tor ſhip. 
ping to come in and out, and ride ſafely. 

PORT (V.) in Nawigetion, is a word uſed in 
conding the ſhip when ſhe is right before the 
wind, or if the weather-ſheet be aft as far 28 
the bulk- head, they ſay, Steddy port, Sc. 

PORTABLE (A.) any thing that is of a ſmall 
fize and weight, and ſo may eaſily be carried 
from place to place, 

PO'RTABLENESS (S.) the c:pacity of things 
being eafily moved from place to place. 

PO'RTAGE (S.) money paid as a duty or tax 
upon any ſhip's comung into an harbour or 


PORTCU”LLIS, POR TCU'LLICEHERSE, of 


POR 
; alſo a little arch over a door. way, 


SA'RAZINE (S.) in Fornfication, is ſevtral 
large pieces of wood laid acroſs one another, 
pointed at the ends with jron, the whole re- 
ſembling a harrow, uſed to hang over the 
gares of fortified places, always ready to drop 
down, to prevent or keep out an enemy's 
coming to ſurprize, in the room of which 
now orgues are uſed ; which ee. 


POR TE!ND (V.) ta foretel, foreſhew, or in- 


dicate ſomething that is yet to come, 


PORTE'NT (S., ſomething that has the pro- 


per iy of foretelling, or indicating ſomething 
that is yet to come. 


PO/RTER S.) fi. metimes means one of thoſe 


ſet of men that m ke it their bufineſs to car- 
ry burdens or goods from one place to an- 
othe:, to lade and unlade ſhips, &c. and 
ſometimes a perſon that is appointed in a 
n"bleman's houſe, &c. to open and ſhut the 
door, to take meſſages, &c. there is alſo the 
porter of the parkament, who attends at the 
door of that houſe, and has many privileges ; 
alſo the perr-r of the courts of juſtice, who 
carries a white wand before the juſtices in 
eyre. 

PO'RTERACE (S.) the wages or hire paid 

for, or que to a porter for his work. 

PO'RT-HOLE (S.] an opening or hole left in 
the fide of a ſhip, wall, &c. through which 
cannon, or other large guns may be fired 
upon an enemy. 

PO RTICO (S.) ſometimes means only a ſmall 
porch or covered place before the door of 
ſome great building, as thoſe of the north 
and ſouth doors of St. Pas/*s Church in 
London ; and ſometimes it means the ſame 
with prazz ; which fee. - 

PO'RTION S.) the lot, ſhare, or part of any 
large quantity of money, lands, goods, &c. 
that is aſſigned to, or the right of one per- 
ſon where there are many; and is com- 
monly ſpoke of the dowry or fortune that a 
father gives his ſon or daughter, either at the 
time of their beginning trade or buſineſs in 
the world, or of marriage. 

PO'RTION (V.) to divide a whole thing into 
parts, or to give a fortune to a young man 
or woman. h 

PO'RTLINESS (S.) ftatelineſs, majeſticalneſs, 
handſomeneſs, luſtineſs. 

PORTMA/NTEAU or PORTMA'NTLE (S.) 
ſometimes means a leather bag that travellers 
put cl aths or other neceſſaries in, and buckle 
upon their herſes behind the ſaddle ; and 
ſometimes it means ſuch conveniencies 
joinery as are made in a wardrobe to hang 
the ſeveral garments on. 

PORTRAIT (S.) is a term in Paistieg, par- 
ticularly reſtrained to thoſe pictures that 270 
drawn from, and defigned to be the exaQt 
repreſentation of the face or whole ſtature of 
ſome particular perſon, in oppoſition to Nil- 


dot t. N 
PORTAL (S.) a ſmall gate. or door in a 


tory painting, that only expteſſes a perſon or 
paſſion 
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paſſion in general, without having regard to 
any particular perſon, 

POR TRAV TURE (S.) the act of drawing or 
repreſenting a particular perſon in figure, ſo 
as to be czfily known that is the perion de- 
figned. 

PORTRAY” (V.) to draw, deſcribe, or live- 
lily fet forth a perſon or thing. ap 

PORT-REE'VE S.) a governor, or principal 
civil magiſtrate of a imall ſea-port town, 

Free PORTS (S.) certain ſea- port towns that 
are open or free for merchants of all nations 
to bring their commodities to, and to load 
and unload their ſhips, without paying cuſ- 
tom or toll, &c. 

PO'RTSALE S.) a publication for the ſale of 
any ſort of commodities, but eſpecisliy for 
fiſh as ſoon as brought into the harbour, 

PU/RTSMOUTH S.) in Hampſhire, has the 
largeſt ard ſtrongeſt gariſon and fortifications 
of any ſea port in England ; its ſituation. is 
ſuch as to render it the beit ſecurity for the 
ravy in Great- þr:tain ; it is a well. inhabited 
and thriving co: pora ion, governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, &c. and has two great 


markets weekly on Thurſday and Saturday, | 


ſtor:d with all forts of proviſions ; it ſends 
two members to pailiament ; diſtant from 
Lindon bo computed, and 73; meaſured miles. 

POSE (V.) to puzzle or ſet one with difficul- 
tier, to try a perion's {kill in any art or ſci- 
ence, by thoroughly ex- mining him. 

POSE: (S.) in Heraldry, ſignifies any creature 
ſtonding fill upon all its four feet. 

POSING (S.] trying, examining, endeavour- 
ing to puzzle or non- plus. 

PO/SITE v.) to put, place, ſet or lay a 
thing in a particular fituat-on, 

POSI'TION (S.) a (eating, placing, or laying ; 
alſo the relation that one perſon, place, or 
thing has to another; alſo a propulition or 
aſſertion z in Arirbmerick, there is a rule 
cailed by this name, becauſe any number at 
all adventures is taken to work the queſtior. 
by, and ſo is put ivſtead of the real or true 
number ſought, with which you work ac- 
cording to the condition of the queſtion z anc 
if the anſwer comes out the number ſyught, 
your work is over; if not, then you have » 
proportional number found, either greater or 
lefſer than the true number ſough”, to find ii 
by ; and this rule is divided into two parts, 
calleq fing/e and deuble potion 3 the fingle i 
when there is a partition of numbers int: 
parts proportional; in which caſe, to fin- 
out the truth, put that number which is the 
reſult of the ſuppotition firſt, the ſuppoſec 
number ſec:nd, and the given number third, 

work as in the common rule cf three. 
and the fourth number lll be that which is 
ſought aſter: But it there be no partition i! 
numders to meke a proportion, then yor 
mull uſe the rule of double pofirion, that is 
u muſt make two ſuppc ſitions z and if nei 
ther of them an wers the queſtion, obſer v. 


POST (V.) in Merchandize, is to collect the 
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little, multiply each error by the contrary 
p fition, and ſubſtr- ct the leſſer product from 
the greater, and the leNer error from the 
greater, and make the difference of the pro- 
duets a dividend, and of the errors a diviſor ; 
but if the errors ate one too little, ard the 
other too much, add the products together 
and the ſum of the errors ſhall be the diviſor, 
and the quotients in either caſe ſhall be the 
number tought, 
POSITIVE (A.) certain, ſure, not to be 
gainſaid, obſtinate. 
PO SITIVENESS S.) certainty, ſureneſs, ob- 
ſtinateneis, c. 
PO'SITURE (S.) the diſpoſition, placing, or 
fi uation of any thiag. 
POSSE (S.) a large number of perſons aſſem- 
hled together, to execute ſome purpoſe. 
POSSE'SS (V.) to enjoy, to have the uſe, be- 
nefit, or command of a thing, 
POSSESSION S.) the having any thing in 
our own keeping or power; in Law, he that 
is the preſent occupier, th-ugh it be by diſſe- 
fin, hath right to any land, houſe, &c. a- 
gainſt all others, but him that hath the pro- 
per right from conveyance or deſcent, aud 
bath ret yet aQualiy taken the regular pe- 
ſeſſt-n by entering into or upon it 5 among 
the Divine, it means a perſon's being ac- 
tuated by an evil ſpirit; 
POSSE'SSIVE (A.) ſomething belonging to 
potſeſſion 3 alſo a Gramm ice! term for ſuch 
adjeQives as fignify the property, right to 
or poſſeſſion of ſomething. 12 5 
PO /SSET (S.) a partioular ſort of liquor made 
by the mixing milk with beer or wine and 
water, &c, which occafioning the milk to 
curdle, and the curd be:ng ſkimmed off, the 
remaining liquor is called whey or po//cr. 
POSSIBTLITY or PO'SSIBLENESS S.) the 
condition er circumftance of any thing that 
may, or may not, be done or effected. 
POSSIBLE (A.) ſomething that may, or may 
not be done, 
POST (S.) ſometimes means a ſtake dr ſhort 
p.ece ol timber put into the ground, to ſe- 
parate that part of a road or ſtreet where 
foot paſſengers and carriages are to go; and 
ſometimes thoſe perſons that are appointed 
by pudl. ck authority to carry letters, &c, 
from one part of a city or kingdom to ano- 
ther, &c, in Var, it means any ſpot of 
ground, whether fort.fied or not, which is 
capable of lodgirg ſoldiers, ard according 
to its ſituation may be called an advanced 
pf, Sc. alſo the office or ſtation that aa 


officer, miniſter of ſtate, æc. diſcharges, is 
called a pf, 


parti-ula's of each per on's account 11nto one 
leaf or place, that it may always readi'y ap. 
pear, whether he be a debtor or a creditor x 
alſo to carry or make haſte to or from a 
place; o to fix or appoint perſons at a 


Whether the errors are both io much or tov 


particular place to ds a particular act, w e. 
, » bh POST 
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PO'STAGE (S.) money paid for the carry vg 
or bringing a letter, &c. by the public“ 


POUSTE'RIOR (A.) that comes after, or later 
than another. 

POSTERITY (S.) childten or the deſc-n- 
dants of a family, &c. that come hereaſter. 

PO'STERN (S.) a ſmall door or paffage in 2 
larger, and commonly now means thoſe paſ- 
ſages that are made on each fide the publick 
gates, ſor foot-paſſengers to avoid coaches 
carts, horſes, &c. in Forrification, it is a lit- 
tle door in the flank of a baſtion, &c. to go 
in and out privately, without being perceived 
by the enemy, for the purpoſe of giving or 
getting relief, or making ſallies, &c. 

PO'STHUMOVUS A.) any thing that is pub- 
liſhed after the ceath of the author; alſo a 
perſon born after the death of his father, 

PO/STIL (S.) a ſhort diſcourſe or explanation 
of a word, matter, or ſubject. 

POSTI'LLION (S.) one who rides upon one of 
the foremoſt horfes, when a coach has fiz 
to draw it. 

PO/ST- OFFICE (S.) a publick. houſe, place, 
or office, appointed to take in, or ſend away 
letters, &c. 

POST-PQ'LITE (S.) the Peliſß nobility and 
gentry, which make up or conſtitute the 
common- wealth of that country; this no- 
bleſs is very numerous, and every fingle per- 
fon that belongs to this diviſion has the ſame 
liberty of voting, and each of their votes has 
the ſame authority, ſo that a fingle gentle- 
man, though the meaneſt in the kingdom 
may hinder the re olution of a whole diet, 
and the election nf a king; for in Poland 
publick bufineſs is not carried by a plurality 
of votes, but a univerſality or nemine contradi- 
cente ; this great body meet but ſeldom, viz, 
at the election of a king, and when the, e is 
to be a general rendezvous of the horſe, 
which latter is called the Ruſſia poſi-polite 
whit with them fignifies the marching or 
mounted poſt. polrte, 

POSTPO'NE (V.) to put back, or behind, to 
delay, defer, or put off, from one time to 


anotner, 

PO/STSCRIPT (S.) an addition to a letter, or 
ſomething wrote at the bottom, aſter it was 
ſuppoſed to be finiſbed, 

POSTULA'TA (S.) certain principles in any 
art or ſcience, that are allowed or granted to 
be known truths ; and ſo in Matbematicli, 
any clear evident propofition, that affirms or 
denies that ſomething may or may not be 
done, is called a peſlalate. 

PO/STURE (S.) the geſture of the body that 
a perſon ſtands in, or a figure is drawn or 
carved in; alſo the ſtate or condition of a 
private or publick affair, 

PO'SY S.) a ſhort ſentence frequently engrav. 
ed in the inſide of a gold-ring, uſed at mar- 
riages or otherwiſe ; alſo a noſegay of various 
flowers, &c, 


POT 


POT (S.) a common name to all thoſe drinks 
ing veſſels that are made of pewter or copper; 
alſo to thoſe veſſels that are uſed tor boikng 
victuals in, and are hung over the fire by an 
iron bale or handle. 

POTABLE (A.) any thing that is fit to, or 
may be drank, 

PO/'TAGE or PO'TTAGE (S.) an eatable 
liquor, ſom-times made by boiling meat in 
water, and mixing oatmeal, peaſe, hei bs cut 
ſmall, &c. in it. , 

PO'TENT A.) powerful, mighty, ſtrong, 
capable of doing a great deal. 

PO'TENTATE (S.) any king or prince that 
has the dominion or ſovereign authority in 
any kingdom or ſtate. 

POTENTIAL (A.) that may or can act or 
do any thing, powerſul, mighty, 

Potential Cautery, im Surgery, is a medi- 
eine compoſed of lime, ſoap, &c. and laid 
on to a boil, &c. to prevent its mortify- 
ing or ſpreading further; ard when a hot 
iron, &c, is applied, it is called an ou! 
Caurery / 

Potential Coldneſs, is the phyfical name to 
thoſe medicines or ingredients that are not 
remarkably cold to the touch, but in their 
internal effects and operations; ard thus 2 
plant or drug, &c. is faid to be cold in the 
f ſt, ſecond, third, &c. degree. 

POTENTIA'LITY or poTENTIALNESS 
(S.) the ſtate or condition of any perſon or 
thing, that has power, efficacy, or poſſibility 
of being or doing. 

PO T. GUN (S.) a mock gun, or play-thing 
for ſchool- boys; conſiſting of a wooden tube 
turned ſomewhat like the cylindrical part of 
a cannon, or the barrel of a common hand- 
gun, open at both ends, one of which being 
ſtuffed or ſtopped up with a pellet of tow, 
&c. another of the ſame kind is violently 
thruſt into the other end by a rammer mide 
on purpoſe, which ſo compreſſes the air be- 
tween the two pellets, that the firſi flies cut 
with a confiderable force and noiſe. 

PO'THER (S.) a great buſtle, ſtir, noiſe, 

examination after, or muttering about any 

thing, 

PO'THERBE (S.) a ſavory, aromatick grew, 

c. uſed to boil in broth, ſuch as thyme, 

leeks, onions, &Cc. 

PO'TION (S.) a draught of any liquid matter, 

eſpecially of a phyfical compoſition. 

POTNVADES (s.) goddefFcs among the fl. 
cients, that were ſuppoſed to inſpire perſons 
with rage and fury, to whom they ſactinccs 
pigs to appeaſe them, believing that be 
came to eat them from eff the altar when f. 
crificed ; alſo the name of a fountain (ha? 
made thoſe mad that drank of it. 

PO/TSHERD (s.) a piece of a broken plate, 
or earthen „ &. 

POTTER (S.) a perſon that makes or trac! 
in earthen ware. 
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PO'TTLE (S.) half 2 gallon, or a bottle, (ul 
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POU 
fmall baſket, &c. that holds two quarts ; 
ſtrawherries, raſberries, c. are frequently 
brought to market in pott e baſkets. 

PO'TTON (S.) in B.Afrdſbire, which though 
but a (mill town, has weekly a great marke. 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 37 com- 

ed, and 43 meaſured miles. 

POT-VA'/LIANT (A.) the adventuring upon 
dangerous enterprizes when a perſon's ſpirits 
are raiſed by ſtrong liquors, which he would 
no ways attempt when tober, 

POUCH (S.) a ſmall bag, purſe, or pocket ; 
alſo ſmall bulk- heads in thoſe ſhips that carry 
corn, to put it in, and prevent its rolling 
backwards and forwards, &c. ; 

POVERTY (S.) the ſtate or miſerable condi. 
tion of thoſe who have neither money nor 
the neceſſaries of life, nor proper means to 
provide themſelves therewith ; alſo a goddeſs 
adored by the Pagans, but ſo as to diſcover 
more ſear, than love or reverence for; tho 
ſhe was eſteemed the mother of induſtry and 
uſeful arts, yet ſhe was repreſented like a 
fury, pale, fierce, famiſhed, and ready to 
deſpair z ſome made her the daughter of 
luxury and idleneſs. 

POU'LTERER (S.) one who makes a trade 
to breed, buy, an dfell all ſorts of eatable 
fowls or birds. 

POU'LTIS or PULTIS (S.) in Surgery, is a 
medicine compoſed of bread boiled very ſoft, 
and ſo mixed with ointments, &c. and laid 
on toa ſwelling, inflammation, c. ſome 
times it is compoſed of bran, oatmeal, &c. 

POU'LTON (S.) in Lencaſbire has weekly a 
good market on Monday ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 163 computed, and 210 meaſured miles. 

POULTRY (S.) all ſorts of tame fowls that 
are uſually kept about a farm-houſe, &c. 
for the ſake or laying eggs, breeding chick- 
ens, and eating. 

POUNCE (s.) gum-ſandrack pounded and 
lifted thro? a fine fieve, to make the powder 
very fine; and this is uſed by ſchool boys, 
to make their writing look very curious, or 

to rub on bad paper, to preſerve it from 

. finking, or upon paper, &c, where any 
miſtakes have been mad., and ſcratched our, 
and ſo wants to be wrote over again upon 
the ſame place ; alſo a nick or mock name 
for the noiſe or report of a gun. 

POU'NCES (S.) the talons or horny claws of 
birds of prey. 

POUND ($.) the ſum of 20 ſhillings current! 
money ; alſo the name of a common weight 
conſiſting of 16 ounces, for ſugar, tobacco, 
lead, &c. and of 12 for gold, filver, &c. 
allo an incloſed open place where horſes, 
cows, hogs, &. are put, that get into an 
other man's ground, and eat up the graſs, 


ton be made to the deſtrainer ; it muſt be 
open, that the owner may bring them fod- 
der, from whence, if he find the pound 
open, he may drive them home, but if it 
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con, &c. ard muſt ſtay there till ſatisfac- | 


POW 


be locked, he may not break it open; if 4 
man diſtrain cattle for damage feaſant, and 
pet them into a covered place, or into his 
houſe, he muſt give them food, and ſhall 
have no reward for it. 

POUND V.;] to ſhut in a publick incloſed 
place; alſo to impriſon; alſs to bruiſe or 
beat gums to powder, er herbs to get the 
juice out, &c, 

POU"NDAGE (S.) a premium or reward for 
the collecting publick taxes, ſuch as th: 
window-lights, king's tax, &c. or of re- 
ceiving money upon any other account, 
were a certain allowance is made to the 
receiver to defray his expences, and ſatisfy 
him for his trouble, 

PO “N DERS (S.) in Gunnery, is a common 
name to all great guns, which have the par- 
ticular appellation added, according to the 
fize and bore of the piece, which carry balls 
of 24, 36, Kc. pounds weight each; alſo 
any perſon that beats gurns, &c. in a mor- 
tar for the apothecaries, &c. 

POUR (V.) to empty a veſſel by inclining the 
fides downwards; &c. 

POU'RSUIVANT (S.) a meſſenger that al- 
ways attends upon the king in his wars, at 
the council-table, exchequer, &c. to be 
ready to go of meſſages ; and when they go 
about martial affairs, they are called pour /ur- 
wants at arms. 

POURVEY'ANCE or PURVEY/ANCE (S.) 
the taking care, and providing corn, ſucl, and 
other neceſfaries for the kinz's houſe, &c. 

POURVEY'ER or | URVEY'ER (S.) one 
who provides or buys up cattle for the king's 
fleets, armies, &c. 

POW/DER S.) any thing beaten and fiſted 
very fine ; and particularly reſtrained to two 
ſorts of commodities, the one uſed for adorn- 
ing or ſtrewing upon the hair or wigs of 
men or women, and which is always white, 
made of ſtarch, &c. and the other in a war- 
like ſtile, made of charcoal, ſulphur, ſalt- 
petre, &c. and granulated, and this is called 
gur-powder, 

Poroder Cbeſli, triangular wooden boxes 
or cheſts on ſhip boa d, filled with gun- 
powder, ſtones, &c. to be fired and thrown 
among an enemy that has boarded the ſhip. 

POW'DER (V.] to firew or adorn hair or 
wigs with powder ; alſo to ſalt or ſeaſon 
meat, in order to preſerve or make it keep 
long and fit for eating. 

POW'DERINGS (S.) in Painting and Arcbi- 
tefure, are certain devices that are uſed for 
the filling up of any void ſpace with carved 
work, &c. in Efcutrcheons, to have ermine, 
Sc. thrown upon the field, &c. 

POW'DERING TUB (S.) a veffel appropri- 
ated to put ſalted meat in, to keep a great 
while; alſo a nick name for à cradle or bed 
in which a perſon is laid, while he is in a 
ſalivation, or method of cure for the French 


pox. | 
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POW'DER- ROOM (s.) in a Ship, that par. 
ticular place where the gun. powder is kept. 

PO'WER (S.) ſtrength, might, ability, au 
thority,. &c. 

POW'ERFUL (A.) mighty, capable of doing 
much, potent. 

POW'ERS (S.) in that part of mathematicks 
that relates to levers, balances, &c, is the 
ſeveral degrees of ſtrength or force that ſuch 
machines will be encreaſed to, by the ſeve- 
ral combinations of wheels, pullies, blocks, 
&c, in Pharmacy or Chymiflry, the conſe. 
quence of combining and uniting of effential 
oils with the ſpirit of a plant, wherein the 
principal virtues of it are contained ; in A- 
rithmetich, the ſeveral products arifing from 

the invelntion of a number into itſelf, and 
again into that product, &c. ad infinitum, are 
called powwers of ſuch or ſuch a degree; as 
ſuppoſe ⁊ to be the firſt per or ſimple num- 
ber given, 4 is the ſecond, & the tlurd, 16 
the fourth, &c, in Algebra, this is expreſſed 
by a, aa, aac, aaas, Cc. or a, a7, a3, a+, 

Ec. and im Geemetry, the power: of lines or 
quantities are confidered as ariſing in the 

ſame manner; in D:ivimty, ſome call the ſe- 
cond ftation in the angelical tierarchy by 
this name, to whom they give the care of 
ſeeing that the impreſſion and force of the 
virtues is not diſturbed by ſubordinate agents, 
for which purpoſe they are ſaid to check the 
cout ſe of contrary cauſes, and to keep infe- 
rior agents within rule; others ſay, they are 
to counter-work evil ſpirits, to check their 
ſallies, and keep them ſo far under reſtraint, 
that they cannot inſu!t markind, or tempt 
them beyond their ſtrength, &c. 

POW or POUT (V.) to put or thruſt out 
the lips, to bg or look ſullen, angry, diſ- 
pleaſed, &c. 

POX (S.) the common name of ſeveral diſor- 
ders that break out in purulent ſcabs upon 
the ſkin, ſuch as the ſmall-pox, ſwine- pox, 
chicken-pox, &c. alſo that naſty diſtemper 
called the French pox, got by impure mix- 
tures of different ſexes. 

PRA*CTICABLE, FPRA'CTICAL.,or PRA'C. 
TICK (A.) ary thing that may be done or 
effected eaſily or readily, or that belongs to 
practice or performance of a thine, 

PRA'CTICABLENESSorPRA*'CTICALNESS 
(S.) the condition of any thing that may be 
done or performed, 

PRACTICE (S.) the actual performing or do- 
ing any thing often over, the profeſſion or 
buſineſs of a phyfician, lawyer, &c, alſo the 


rules, orders, and methods of proceedings | 


in publick courts of law and equity, &c. in 
Avithmetich, it is a conciſe and expeditious 
method of calculating the value of any com» 
modity according to the rate, weight, or 
meaſure thereof. 

PRA'CTICK (S.) the courſe or regular me- 
the ts of pleading or proceeding in the courts 
ef law in the kingdom of Scotland, 


FRA 


PRA'CTI+E (V.) to put in uſe, to follow or 
repeat the doing any thing frequently, 
Praftiſe upon, to endeavour to perſuade 
or bring a perſon over to one's own opi- 
nions or intereſts, to bribe, corrupt, or tam. 
per with, 
PRACTITIONER (S.) one that follows any 
trade or proſeſſion. 
PRAGMA'TICAL, or PRAGMA'TICK (A) 
ſometimes means practical, mechaniczl, or 
problematical z and ſometimes proud, ſucy, 
over-buly, or forward to meddle with other 
mers buſineſs or concerns. 
PRAGMA'TICK-SANCTION (S.) an cri. 
nance, bufineſs, or affair, that ſometimes 
belongs to the church, and ſometimes to the 
fate, and more particularly to thoſe made 
by the kings of France, relating to church 
affeirs, wherein the rights of the Gallas 
church are aſſerted againſt the uſurpation: oi 
the pope, in the promotion or choice cf bi- 
ſhops, archbiſhops, &c. ſometimes it means 
the emperor”*s letter by advice of his courci!, 
in anſwer to a collective body of men, who 
defired to know the law upon a particular 
occafion, or extraordinary contineence, &. 
relating to their community; and if th» an- 
{wer be given to a ſingle perſon, it is cad 
a reſcript, 
PRAISE (S.) commerdation, or ſpeaking wel 
of a perſon or thing. 
PRAISE (V.) to ſueak well of, to recom- 
mend, to aſcribe the power of doing a thirg 
to another to return thanks, to glorify, Ec. 
alſo to ſet the price or value open gods, 
lands, &c. ; 
PRAISE-WO/R THY (A.) deſerving of praiſe 
or recommendation for the well- doing any 
thing. 
PRANCE (v.) to wince, caper, or thru 
up the legs like a pampered or manage® 
horſe, &c, 
PRA'NCER (S.) a man or horſe that dances 
or capers wantonly. 
PRANK. (S.) an arch, unlucky trick, à mer 
adventure. ' 
PRA/NKING (S.) a dreſſing out to the et 
advantage, to look fine beyond the ch 
or income of the party. ; : 
PRATE (v.) to talk much, fooliſhly, iely, © 
ſaucily. þ 
PRA'TING (s.) talking fooliſhly, id'y, 2 
ſaucily, £ | 
PPRA'TIQUE (s.) a licence or writing, fes 
fying to all the ports in Italy, that the fe 
that is ſo licenſed is come from 2 ph 
healthy, and no ways infected with “ 
plague, or any other contagious oc inſes 
tious diſeaſe, and vulgarly called » bull 
health. ; 
PRA'TTLE (S.) the filly, idle, and innoce 
talk of young children, 
PRA'VITY (S.) a debauch 
perſon*s manners, by lewd 
courſe or pr actices 
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PFRAWN (S.) a ſmall ſhell-fiſh much valued 
by ſome. 

PRA!XI1S (S.) the execution or performance 

ol any thing, particularly applied to mathe- 
matical operations, f 

PRAY (V.) to beg, defire, or petition” for 
ſomething z, and in a particular manner fig- 
nifies to ſupplicate devoutly, and earneſtly 
beg pardon and aſſiſtance from God Al- 
mighty, either publickly in the general con- 
gregation, or privately in a perſon's cloſet. 

PRAYER (S.) an earneſt requeſt, defire, or 
petition put up to God, or ſome other per- 
lon or perſons, 

Common Prayer, the ſervice uſed by the 
church of England, in the vulgar tongue, 
v-0n ſeveral occaſions, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. 

PREACH (V.) to declare or publiſh any doc- 
trine or particular tenets, to diſcourſe vpon 
any head or paint of doctrine, eſpecially in 
divinity z and (ſometimes it means to talk 
long or much with a pot of ale in one's 
hand. 

PREA'CHER (S.) one appointed to pronounce 
or deliver ſermons in a church, &c. upon 
ſome text of ſcripture. 

PREA'CHMENT (S.) a ſermon or publick 
oration, 

PREAMBLE S.) a ſort of preface, or ac- 
count of what is going to be done, and the 
reaſons why ; an introduction, ſuch as is 
uſed at the beginning of patents of honour, 
acts of parliament, &c. 

PRE'BEND or PRE/BENDARY (S8) colte- 
giate churches, being by their inſtitution o. 
blized to meet in the church for divine ſer- 
vice at the hours appointed by the canons, 
were therefore called canon. cal hours, upon 
which account rents, or revenues were an 
nexed to them, for the maintenance of ca 
nons or fellows ; they were entertained at a 
common table and charge, as the regulars, 
or each had a portion aſſigned him, who was 
therefore called a prebend. 

PRECA'RIOUS (A.) uncertain or doubtful. 
that depends wholly upon the humour, will 
or pleaſure of another. 

PRECA RIOUSNESS S.) uncertainty, doubt- 
ſulneſs, depending upon the ecurteſy, hu- 
mour, will and pleaſure of another, 

PRECAU'TION (S.) a hint, notice, or warn 
ing given a perſon before a certain matter is 
or is not to be done, 

PRECAU'TION (V.) to warn, adviſe, or 
hint to a perſon ſome trouble or danger that 
will follow from the doing or forbearing of 
certain acts. 

PRECE/DE V.) to excel, ſurpaſs, walk, or 
go beſore or heyond another. 

PRE'CEDENCE or PRE/CEDENCY (S.) a 

Boing or taking place betore another in a 
proceſſion or publ.ck appearance, by way of 

ur, right, or title io to do. 


PRE 


| PRE'CEDENT (S.) an original writing or deed 
to draw others by or from; alſo an act done, 
from whence others do the ſame upon the 
like ©ccafions, » ; 

PRECE'NTOR {S.) he that hegins or leads 
the chant or tune in a cathedral church, 

PRE/CEPT (S.) a rule, law, order, command, 
or injunction 3 and in Law, is a writ ifſued 
by a proper magiſtrate, for the bringing a 
perſon or record befcre him, 

PRECE'PTIVE (A.) full of, or belonging to 
precepts, rules, or orders, 

PRECE'PTOR (S.) an inſtructor, teacher, or 
ſchool. maſter, 

PRECE'SSION (S.) a very (bw going back- 
wards ; and in Afronomy, applied to the 
£quinoxes, which by an inſerfible motlon go 
backwards, or contrriy to the order of the 
ſigns of the zodiack, at the rate of ahvc 
50 ſeconds a year, o that as the fixed itats 
remain immoveable, and the equinoxes go 
bickward, the itars will have an apparent 
motion eaſtward, whence their longitudes 
are continually increafiag ; ard this is the 
reaſon, that fince the old aſtronomers time 
all the conſteilauons have changed their al- 
ſigaed places. 

PRE/CINCT (S.) a divifiin of a town, pa- 
riſh, &c. into ſeveral portions, within h. ch 
particular officers act. 

PRE'CIQUS (A.) any thing very valuable, 
ſcarce, or of great price. 

PRE'CIQUSNESS (S.] valuableneſs, either 
upon account of ſome extraordinary beauty, 
uſefulneſs, or goodae's of a thing, 

8 8.) any dangerous or ſteep rock, 

ill, &c, 

PRECUPITANT or PRECYPTOUS (A.) 
haſty, raſh, thoughtleſs, dangerous, 

PRECIPITANT (S.) with the Chymifts, is a 

term uſed for any I quot poured on a d. ſſo- 

lution, which ſeparates the d. ſſolved matter, 
and cauſes it to ſubſide. 

PRECI'PITANTNESS, PRECIPITA/TION 
or PRECUPITANCY (S.) raſhneſs, hurry, 
thoughileſIneſ(s, &c. in Chymiftry, the pour- 
ing in of an alkalizate, &c. will cauſe the 
metalline particles to ſubſide, which beto:e 
ſwam in the menſt-uum that Cciffolved it. 

PRECUVPITATE (V.) to hurry over, to run 
raſhly and unadviſediy upon a matter, to 
throw or caſt a perſon headlong from a ſteep 
rock, or plunge him into inexticable d. 
culties, in Chymiſftry, it is ta make a d. ol- 
ved matter ſettle at, or fall to the hottom. 

PRECVPITATE S.) with the Chym:/ts, is any 

matter ſeparated from a menſtryum that du- 

ſoived it, and which by ſome means bas 
been made to fall or ſubſide at the bottom, 
of which there ae many tarts going under 

various names, 2 giern precipitate, Or 2 

m xture of the ditfolution of mercury, with 

the ſpirit of nitre 5 red, or the diſſ lution 

of mercury in the tpirit of nite, altes the 


mg (A.) going or being beſort 


moiſfiure is Evaporates by fig, Kc. 
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PRECT'SE (A.) Riff, formal, affected; alſo 
_ ſcrupulous, exact, accurate, juſt, true, 
Ce 


PRECISENESS S.) formality, Riffneſs, over |. - 


and above religiduſneſs, affectedneis, or 
ſcrupuloſity ; alſo exactneſs, accuracy, juſt- 
nels, &c. 

PRECI'SIANS S.) ſuch perſons as are over 
and above ſcrupulous, exact, or curious, 
eſpecialiy in matters of religion. N 

wit "woo ION (S.) a knowing before- 

ad, 

PRECONCET'VE (v.) to imagine or think, to 
_ an idea or judgment of a thing betore- 

and, 

PRECONCE'PTION (S.) an idea or imagina- 
tion of a thing before it is done, a being 
prejudiced in tavour or dis-favour of a per- 
ſon or thing before- hand. 

PRECONISA*TION (S.] when the French 

king has named any one to be archbiſhop or 

biſhop, his name is given in to the confiſtory 
at Rome by a cardinal who delivers the king's 
letter, to diſpoſe the pope to agree to his 
majeſty's choice, and collate the perſon no 
minated, who has three letters wrote by the 

French king, one te the pope, another to 

the cardinal protector of France at Rome, and 

the thicd to his majeſty's ambaſſador at the 
pope's court; this done, there is a cert fi 

cate of the nominated perſon's life and be. 
haviour given in to the pope's nuncio, or in 
his abſence, to the biſhop of the place where 
the elected was born, or to the biſhop of 
the place where he lives ; he likewiſe makes 

a profeſſion of his faith before the biſhop, 

and gives in a ſchedule of the condition of 

the biſhoprick to which he is nominated ; 
theſe three enquiries being done, and made 
acts of the court, he ſends them to Rem 

with the king's three letters 3 they are di- 

rected to the banquier for diſpatches in the 

court of Rome, who, upon receipt thereof, 
carries them immediately to the ambaſſador, 
who puts an expediature on that he ſends to 
the pope, and the banquier gives it the da 
rary, who delivers it to his holineſs ; then 
the banquier gives the cardinal protector the 
letter wrote to him by the French king, to 
execute the contents whereof, he declares in 
the firſt confiſtory, that at the next meeting 
he intends to propoſe ſuch a perſon for ſuch 

a ſee, and this declaration is called precon:- 

ſation ; at holding the next contiſtory, he 

makes 2 recital of the condition and circum- 
ſtances of the biſhoprick, and of the quali 

fications of the perſon nominated by the 
king; upon which the pope, taking the a7. 
vice of the cardinals, orders the engroffing 
nine bulls for the perſon preconifed ; the 
firſt and moſt conſiderable is called the bull 
of provifjon, and is directed to the perſon 

Nominated, wherein the pop: leis the perſon 

know that he aſſigns him ſuch a biſhvprick ; 

the ſecond is the pope's commiſſion to one 


PRE 
or more biſhops to perform the conſecration, 
in which is alſo contained the oath the bj 
ought to take to the pope at the conſecra. 
tion ; the third is directed to the king; the 
ſourth to the metropolitan z and when thee 
bulls are for an archbiſhop, this fourth is 
directed to the biſhops of the province; the 
fifth is ſent to the chapter; the fixth to the 
clergy.; the ſeventh to the laity of the dio- 
cele ; the eighth to the tenants belonging 0 
the ſee ; and the ninth is the bull of abſolu. 
tion. 
PRECONT'SE (V.) to report in the pope's 

confiſtory, that a party preſented to a bene- 
fice is duly qualified for it. 

PRECONSI'GN (V.) to appoint, aſſign, or 
make over a thing before hand. 

PRECO'NTRACT S.) a bargain or agree- 
ment made formerly, or before one that is 
nao offered to be made. 

PRECON TRA“ CT (V.) to make an agree- 
ment before the work is done, or gone 
about, Ec. 

PREDECE'SSOR (S.) one that executed an of. 
fice or employment before the preſent perſon. 

PREDECE'SSORS (S.) any perſons that wert 
before us; and often ſpoke of fathers, grard- 
fathers, &c. in relation to children, grand- 
children, &c. 

PREDESTINA'RIAN (S.) one who maintain 
the doQrine of predeſtination. 

PREDESTINATE (V.) to order or appoint 
before-hand, that which muſt or ſhall abſo- 
lutely come hereafter. 

PREDESTINA'TION (S.) a fore-appointing, 
ordering or fixing; and in Divintry, is the 
ſame with the doctrine of the Heathens fa. 
tality, ſo that no endeavours or prudential 
actions of mankind-fignify any thing; nay, 
even the beſt acts of the mind, as well 28 
the natural funRions of the body, are purely 
mechanical, and the doer under an unavoid- 
able neceſitty of acting in that preciſe man- 
ner, whereby the nature of good and evil is 
entirely deſtroyed, 

PREDETE'RMINE (v.) to appoint, or unal- 
terably reſolve before- what ſhall abſo- 
lutely be done, 

PRE'DIAL TYTHES (s.) in Law, are ſuch 
as Are paid of thoſe things that ariſe or grow 
from out of the ground only. 

PRE/DICABLE (A.) that may be told or ſpo. 
ken abroad ; alſo in Logick, it is a genre? 
quality or affection that may be applied to 
ſeveral ſubjects, 

PRE/DICAMENT (S.) a particular arrange- 
ment of things into proper claſſes, according 
to their nature. 

PRE/DICATE (v.) to publiſh, affirm, or ce. 
clare any thing of a matter or ſubject _ 

PRE'DICATE S.) in Logich, is that which it 
ſaid or affirmed of a fubject, as, Mary '' 4 
Ccoł. 

PREDI'CT (v.) to propheſy or ſoretel what 


ſhall happen before it comes to FRED! C- 


PRE 


k * 

PREDICTION S.) a publiſhing or declaring 
what ſhall happen hereaiter. 

PREDISPO'SE (V.) to qualify or diſpoſe a 
perſon befure-hand, for or againſt a mat- 
ter or perſon, 

PREDO'MINANCY or PREDO' MINANT- 
NESS (S.) a dominion, power, authority, 
or ſuperiority over a perſon, or in an affair. 

PREDO'MINANT (A.) over ruling, or hav- 
ing the influence, power, or authority over 
another, 

PRE-ELE'CTED (A.). choſen or appointed 
before. hand. 

PRE-E'MINENCE or PREHE'MINENCE 
(S.) ſomething that ſets one perſon or thing 
ahove or before another, 

PRE E'MINENTNESS (S.) the conditions or 
qualifications of a perſon that give him the 
preference or ſuperiority over another. 

PRE-E'/MPTION (S.) a buying a thing up 
before hand. 

PRE-ENGA'GED (A.) promiſed or engaged 
in a matter or affair before. 

PRE-ENGA'GEMENT (S.) a making a pro- 
mile or obligation before- hand. 

PRE-EXT'ST V.) to be or exiſt before. 

PRE-EXISTENCE (S.) the actual being of a 
thing before. 

PRE/FACE (S.) an introductory diſcourſe or 
preamble before a perſon comes upon the 
matter intended to be ſpcken to or wrote 
upon, and ought to be explanative of what 
follows. 

PRE'FACE (V.) to make a ſpeech before 
a perſon comes to the principal matter in- 
tended, 

PRE/FATORY (A.) introduQtory, or by way 
of apology or explanation of ſomething. 

PRE'FECT (S.) among the Romans, wis one 
who had a poſt or juriſdiction at Rome, much 
like our lord- chief juſtices, and in the pro- 
vinces they were governors or lieutenants ; 
there is in the preſent court of Rome, an of- 
ficer called the prefe# of the fignature of 
juſtice, Who is both a cardinal and a law- 
yer, who peruſes and figns the petitions, 
unleſs when the matter of them is que ſtion- 
able, and then he adviſes with the officers 
of the fignet before he ſigns them; there is 

alſo a preſect of the fignature of grace, W) 
is likewiſe a card nal and a lawyer, Who 
figns all diſpatches of grace and favour, | 
which are always done in the pope's pre- 
ſence, cr in his abſence, in the preſence of 
12 prelates ; there are alſo ſeveral prefefs 
of leſs note. 

PREFE/CTURE (S.) the government or regu- 
lati n of a city or province by a pteſect. 

FREFE'R (V.) to value or eſteem one per- 
ſon or thing above or betore another; alſo 
to bring in a complaint in the court of Chan. 
cery againſt a perſon ; alſo to advance, pro- 
m te, or raiſe a perſon to a greater dignity, 
or more valuable poſt or office. 

PRP/FERABLE (A.) that is more valuable, 


or de ſerves to be chole before another, 


PRE 


PRE'FERABLENESS (S.) the condition or 
quality of a thing or perſon that renders 
them more deſerving than another. 


PRE'FERENCE (S.) the value or efteem that 


a perſon gives one man or thing above cr 
before another; alſo the choice. 

PREFE'RMENT (S. rifing to a more pro- 
ow 1g great, or more honourable ſtation in 

e. 

PREFVGURE (V.) to fignify by types or 
figures before a thing comes to paſs, to 
for-rel, &c. - 

PREFIX (V.) to add, fix, or put before; 
alſo to appoint or determine a thing before- 
hand, when a matter or thing ſhall be done. 

PRE'GNANT (A.) the being or going with 
young, eſpecially ſpoken of women ; alſo 

, Teady, or ripe-witted ; with the Bo- 
tanie, it is when a bud is ready to burſt out 
into flowers or leaves, &c. 

PRE/'CNANTNESS or PRE'GNANCY (s.) 
the (tate or condition of being with young, 
or great with child; alſo ſharpneſs, ready- 
wittedneſ(s, ripeneſs of judgment, &c. 

PREJU'DGE (v.) to judge or determine = 
matter before hand. 

PREJUDICA'TION (S.) a judging or deter- 
mining betore-hand, a being prejudiced or 
biaffed ; alſo a precedent in law, by ſome- 
thing of a like kind's having been former- 
ly tried. 

PRE JUDICE (S.) a bias or determination in 
favour of, or agunſt a perſon, arifing from a 
perſonal love or ill will for the perſon or cafe, 
without juſtly and miturely examining every 
particular circumſtance that might probably 
give another turn to the matter; alſo an in- 
jury, hurt, or dam>ge done or ſuſtained, 

PRE'JUDICE (V.) to hurt, or injure, to 
endeavour to bias a perſon's opinion or 
judgment in favour of, or againſt à perſon 
or cauſe, 

PREJUDVCITAL (A.) hurtful, injurious, or 
detrimental, 

PRE'LACY (S.) the office or dignity of a bi- 
ſhop or prelate. 

PRE'LATE (S.) a perſon promoted to the 
higheſt office in the church, ſometimes called 
a patriarch, archbiſhop, or biſhop, &c. 

PRELA'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the office. on, or dignity of a prelate. 

PRE'LATURE or PRE'LATESHIP (S.) the 
ſtate, condition, or dignity of a prelate, 

PRELE'CTION (S.) a lecture, leſſon, or pub- 
lk diſcourſe read upon an art or fcience in 
an univerſity, cllege, or publick ſchool, 

PRELIBA/TION (S.) a foretaite of ſome- 
thing that is to come hereafrer. 

PREL!UMINARIES (S. ſome general articles 
or conditions agreed upon, before the main 
or principal contract or agtecment is gone 
upon, or cin be ſettle i to any good purpoſe, 

PRELUDE (S.) in M, , is an overtore or 
ſort of flouriſh in the key, to try whether the 
inſtrument is in tune, and to diſpoſe the 
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hand to ſtop the following leſſons the bet 


ter 3 alſo the entrance upon, or beginning 


of any buſins(s. 

PRELU'DE (V) to lay down ſome genera! 

propoſitions before the main buſineſs is be- 

gun or entered upon; alfo to run over the 

ſtrings or ſtops of a muſical inſtrument, to 

prepare the hand, and try whether the in 

ſtrument is in tune, 

PREMATU'RE A.) ripe too ſoon or early, 

before the proper time. 

PREME/DITATE v.) to think ſedately up- 

on a matter before it be put into action. 

PREMEDITA'TION (S.) a thinking, con- 

triving, or muling upon a matter beſore- 

hand. 

PREMI'SE (V.) to lay down ſomething or 

ſpeak of a matter before by way of expla 

nation, preamble, or preface, 

FRE/MISES (S.) (ometimes means matters or 
things ſpoken of beſore· hand by wzy of pre- 

| Paration ; and ſometimes the lands, tene 
ments, &c, at firſt mentioned in a deed, 
whether it be a lea'e, &c. 

PREMIUM (S.) a rewa'd, allowance, or 

recompence made to a perſon for the doing 


of any thing ; and particularly applied to the 


money paid to inſure a ſh p, houſe, &c, 
PREMO'NISH V.) to advile, furewarn, &c. 
betore- hand. 

PREMONITION S.) advice given a perſon, 

of what the conſequences of any thing will 

be, a forewarning, &c. 

PREMUNIRE (S.) is ſometimes taken for 
a Writ ſo called, or for the offence upon 
which the writ is grounded; to trace this 
matter to its head, obſerve, that formerly 
the church of Rome, upon pretence of her 
ſupremacy, took upon her to beſtow moſt of 
the biſhopricks, abbies, and other ecelc ſiaſti- 
cal preferments of greateſt value, before they 
were void, pretending to provide the church 
with a better qualified ſucceſſor before the 
vacancy 5 to put a ſtop to theſe encreach. 
ments, king Edward III, made three ſta- 
tu'es in 25 and 27 of his reign, againſt thoſe 
that d:ew the king's ſubjects out of the 
realm, to anſwer things belonging to the 
King's court ; and in 28 he alſo made ano. 
ther ſtatute, which very much checked the 
uſurpations of the court of Rome, who ſtell 
went on with theſe proviſions ; Richard II. 
made alſo a ſtatute againſt them in the 12th 
year of his reizn, and in the 1;th another, 

- wherein he confirmed the firſt of Edward 

III. and made the penalty of the breach 

thereof, perpetual baniſhment, forfeiture of 

Jands, goods, and chattels, &c. and in the 

T6th year, to prevent all manner of evaſion, 

he rep*ated the offence more particulsrly 

than had yet been done, and affixed the 
former penalty ta the offenders ; in ſucceed- 
ing reigns. ſeveral other cffences were taken 
or explained to belong to this ſtstute, and 
the clergy theaielves very much harrafied 


E 


thereby, as well as others; in common Speech 
it means any fort of trouble, inconvenience 
or forfeiture whatever. 

PRENOMINA'”TION (S.) a mentioning, or 
naming a perſon or thing before-hard, 

PRE-(/CCUPY (V.) to poſſeſo, uſe, or enjoy 
a thing before another, | 

PRE-ORDAIN (V.) to appoint or ordain 
before- hand, 

PREPARA/TION (S.) a making or getting 
ready proper materials to do or perſorm any 
thing before the work it!elt is begun; in 
Pharmacy, a medicine c mpounded or made 
fic for uſe, is called a preparation, and (0 is 
the manner or method of doing it. 

PRErA'RATIVE or PRERA'RATORY (A.) 
that is relative to, or belongs to making a 
thing ready. 

PREPA'RE V.) to put things in order, to 
p ovide, fit, or mike ready for the execu- 
tion of any thing; alſo to inſtruQ, perſuade, 
or incline a perſon to do or forest a thing, 

PREPE'NSED (At) defigned, reſ.lved beiore - 
hand, premeditated, &c. 

PREPO/NDERATE v. to over- balance or 
out- weigh any thing actually or by ſtrength 
of argument; to meditate, think, delibe- 
rate, or conſider thoroughly. 

PREPOSI'TION S.) a, placing or putting 
before any thing 3 and particularly ſp:ke of 
thoſe ſmall particles in a language that are 
put or ſet before others, 

PREPOSSE'SS (V.) to influence or bias a per- 
ſon's mind, inclination, or judgment in fa- 
vour or prejudice of another before- hand. 

PREPOSSE'SSION (S.) a being influenced, 
buaſſed, or prejudiced for or againſt a perion 
or cauſe before-hand, 

PREPO'STERQUS A.) any thing that is ir- 
regular, unnatural, or in diſorder, and 28 
it were turned top ſy-turvy, 

PRE: O'STERQUSNESS (S.) irregularity, diſ- 


orderlineſs, contrary to good ſenſe, and a 


natural proceeding in buſineſs. 

PRE'PUCE (S.) the foreſkin of a man's yard, 
or that looſe ſkin that covers the nut, &c. 

PRERO'GATIVE (S.) the right, privilege, 
power, or authority, that one or more per- 
ſons have in any particular affair above all 
others, | 

PRESA'GE (.) to propheſy, foretel, betoken, 
or apprchend any thing before it actual 
cc mes to pals, 

PRE/SAGE S.) a token, indication, or ſore- 
ruriner of any thing hereafter to come fo 
paſs, 

PRE'SBY TER (S.) fimply means an elder, 
but all prieſts are called by this name. 

PRESBYTE'RIANISM (S.) the dactrines or 
princ-ples of the people called Preſbyrerians, 

* eſpecially relating to church government. 

PRESBYTE/KIANS (S.) a particular ſect of 
Chriſtians, ſo called, becauſe hey main'an 
that the government of the church aopointed 
in the New Teitament, is by * 
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that is, miniſters and ruling elders, aſſo. | 
ciated for government and diſcipline ; they 
ſay, that there is no order in the church ſu- 

ior to a Preſbyter by divine inſtitution ; 
that all miniſters, being ambaſſadors of 
Chriſt, are equal by their commiſſion, and 
that etder and biſhop are the ſame in name 
and office, according to the ſcriptures ; the 
loweſt of their courts is the miniſter of the 
pariſh or congregation, with his elders, who 
govern that ſingle pariſh or congregation, 
having power to call before them any mem- 
ber, to inſtruct, examine, admoniſh, rebuke, 
and ſuſpend them from the Lord's table, as 
they ſhall judge moſt convenient ; they have 
alſo a deacon to take care of the poor ; The 
next court is a preſbytery, compoſed of a 
rumber of miniſters and elders aſſociated, 
for governing the churches in their bounds ; 
their higheſt court is a ſynod, which they 
ſay may be provincial, national, or cecume 
nical, and allow ef appeals from the leſſer 
to the greater; the ordination of their mi 
nifters 1s by prayer, faſting, and impoſition 
of the hands of the Preſbyters, aſter he is 
examined, as to his converſation, religion, 
and learning, by the preaching Preſbyters, 
who only lay hands cn him. 

PRESBY/TERY (S.) prieſthood, elderſhip ; 
alſo church government by elders, or an aſ- 
ſembly of prieſts, together with lay elders 
for the exerciſe of church authority or diſci- 
pline. 

PRE/SCIENCE (S.) the peculiar knowledge 
that God has of things not yet come to 
paſs ; a knowing a thing or matter before- 
hand 


PRE'SCOTT (S.) in Lancaſpire, a large town, 
which is but thinly peopled; its ma ket is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 
147 computed, and 177 meaſored miles, 

PRESCRI'BE (V.) to regulate, order, or ap- 
point, to direct or command. 

PRESCRI/PT (S.) an order, command or 
appointment, 

?RESCRI'PTION (S.) ordering, command- 
ing, limiting, appointing, or determining; 
in Law, it is the right or title that a perſon 
has to an eſtate, &c, by having been in poſ. 
{.ſſion beyond the memory of man; and in 
Py ck, the appropriating proper remedies 
to particular difeaſes goes by this name; 
alſo the medicine itſelf, | 

PRESENCE (S.) ſometimes means the aQua] 
being in a room or other place ; and ſome- 
times the countenance, looks, mien, or geſ- 
ture of the body. a 

PRESENT (A.) being in fight, or at the 
me of doing an act. 

PRESENT (S.) any thing given freely and 
voluntarily to another, 

PRESENT v.) to offer, give, or beſtow any 
"Ming to or upon another ; to name to a 
church benefice 3 alſo to bring a complaint 


or information againſt any perſon in 2 court 
of judicature. a 


PRE 
PRESENTA'TION (s.) the a& of preſent · 


ing; and in the Cturch Law, a patron's no- 
minating and offering his clerk to the biſhop 
or collator, to be inſtituted in a benefice of 
his gift; among the cus, there were two 
ſorts of preſentations, the firſt was command- 
ed by the law, according to which every 
woman that had a child was obliged to make 
her appearance in the temple, at the end of 
40 days, if it was a ſon, &c. the other be- 
lonzed to thoſe that had made a vow ; from 
the time of Moſes's delivering the law, thero 
was a religious cuſtom of devoting, either 
themſelves or their children to God, and ei- 
ther for their whole life-time irrevocably, or 
elſe to be redeemed with preſents or ſacrifices, 
for which purpoſe there were ſeveral apart- 
ments about the temple, for thoſe who were 
under a vow of their own or their parents, 
whoſe buſineſs was to ſpend their time in 
the ſervice of religion, and to make orna- 


ments for the temple, according to their 


reſpective ages, condition and cipacity. 

FRESENTEE/ (S.) in the Canon Law, is the 
perſon or clerk preſented or nominated by a 
patron or collator to ſome ſpiritual benefice. 

PRE-E'NTMENT (S.) in Law, is a mere 
«denunciation of the jurors themſelves, or of 
ſome other officer, as juſtices, conſtables, 
ſurveyors, &c. moſt commonly upon their 
own fight, without the infogmation or pro + 
ſecution of a third party, t any offence 
inquirable in the court, w to it is pre- 
ſented. 

PRE/SENT-TIME (S.) a Grammatical term, 
importing the immediate or actual time that 
is now. 

PRESERVA'TION (S.) a keeping, taking care 
of, helping, defending, &c. 

PRESE'RVATIVE (S.) any thing that has 
the quality of preſerving, defending, keep- 
ing or reſtoring, &c. another from harm, 
danger, &c, 

PRESE'RVE (V.) to keep fafe, to guard 2 
gainſt hurt, danger, &c. to put into a con- 
dition of continuing good and pleaſant a 
great while, as contectioners do truits, &c. 

PRESERVES (S.) fruits prepared according to 
the art of the confeRioner with ſugar, &c. 

PRESI'DE (V.) to fit as the head, governor, 
or chief of a company, city, er kingdom, 


to have the command, direction, or manage- 


went of perſons and thir gs. 

PRE'SIDENCY (S.) the place or office of one 
that has the chief place, ſeat, or command 
in any affair, 

PRE/SIDENT (S.) the governor, chief, or 
head perſon in any affair, command, or buu- 
neſs; inthe King's Council, he that propoſes 
the buſineſs o the board, and reports to the 
ſovereign the ſeveral tranſactions paſting there, 
is called the lord prefident 3 alſo an example 
or copy for a perſon to do any thing by or at- 
ter is called a prefdent, eſpecialiy in courts of 
law, where the reſolutions of furmer courts 
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upon like caſes, are called prefidents or ex- 


amples, 
PRE/SIDENTSHIP (s.) the office or dignity 
of a preſident. 
PRESUDIAL (S.) the name of s Frech court 
of judicature, 
PRESS (V.) to ſqueeze or thruſt cloſe toge- 
ther, as under large wooden ſcrews, to give 
a gloſs to broad cloth, and make the nap lie 
very ſmooth and-agreeable to the eye ; alſo 
to crowd in among a great throng or num- 
ber of people; alſo to urge very ſolicitouſly, 
to be ſo importunate as to take no denial ; 
alſo to force men into the king's ſervice in 
the time of war; alſo to excite, ſpur, or 
egg a perſon forward ve:y much. 
PRESS (S.) an inſtrument that works with a 
large ſcrew, ſometimes wood, and ſome- 
times iron, to ſqueeze grapes for wine, ap- 
ples for cyder, cloth for ſale, packs for con 
venience-of room, &c. 
PRE'SSINGNESS (S.) urgency, ferventneſs, 
carneltneſs, | 
PRE'SSURE (S.) any thing that lies very hard 
upon, or cloſe to a perſon, that does as it 
were torture or afflit him exceedingly ; 
alſo a gravitating upon, or forcing down, 
as the atmoſphere upon any bodies hete be - 
low, &c. 
PRESTEVGNE or PRESTAVN (S.) in Rad- 
nor ſhire, Soutb-Wales, is the handſomeſt and 
built in this county, ſitusted in a 

pleaſant valby on the river Lag; here the 
aſſizes are held, and the county goal kept; 
it is well inhabited, and much frequented ; 
its market is weekly on Saturday, which is 
well ſtored with proviſions, and all ſorts of 
grain, but eſpecially malt, of which they 
make great quantities, both for their own 
conſumption, and ſale to others; diſtant 
from Loeadon 116 computed, and 148 mea- 
ſured miles. 
PRESTIGIA'TION (S.) impoſing upon, or 
deceiving of a perſon by fleight of hand, 
Juggling, legerdemain, &c. 
PRE/STO (S.) in Mufich, fignifies quick or 
very faſt; alſo with Juggl:rs, a term for 
Be gone, make baſte, Sc. to any of their 
_ puppets, &c, 4 

PRE'STON (S.) in Lancaſhire, for its large- 
neſs and beauty might very well paſs for a 
city ; its principal inhabitants are either gen- 
try or lawyers ; no confiderable manufaQures 
being carried on here, renders it but thin of 
inhabitants z nor is its trade worth noting, 
though it is a borough-town, that ſends two 
members to parliament, is governed by a 
mayor, eight head aldermen, four under- 
aldermen, 12 common- council-men, a re- 
corder, and ſub. officers ; the court of Chan- 
cery, and other cffices of juſtice, are held 
here for the county, which is a palatinate ; 
it has weekly three markets well ſupplied 
with corn and all ſorts of provifions, viz. 
on Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday; it is 


— 
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large ſtone bridge ; diſtant from Longer 161 

computed, and 211 meaſured miles, 

PRESU'/ME (V.) to imagine or think one's 

ſelf in the right, without being abſolutely 

certain; alſo to do what a perſon has been 
farbid upon ſome extraordinary occafions, 

&c, to be bold, over forward, or ſaucy, 

PRESU'MPTION (S.) ſometimes ſignifies 
over- forward or ſaucy doing of a thing with. 
out orders; pride, conceit, or ſuſpicion ; in 
Law, where the circumſtances of the act 
very much favour the ſuſpicion of a certain 
perſon's having committed it, though it can- 
not be fully and poſitively proved, yet the 
court judges the accuſed guilty, that is call- 
ed a violent ſuſpicion or preſumption. 

PRESU*'MPTIVE (A.) ſuppoſed, imagined, 
conjectured, &c, and in Law, the next te- 
lation, or heir is called the preſumprive heir, 

PRESU*"MPTUOUS (A.) over-daring, bold, 
adventurous, ſaucy, vain. 

PRESU'MPTUOUSNESS (S.) boldneſ(s, da. 
ringneſs, adv.nturouſneſs, fook hardinet, 
conceitedneſs, &c. 

PRE-SUPPO'SE (V.) to take a thing for 
granted, to imagine or ſuppoſe a matter be- 
fore. hand. 

PRETE!NCE (S.) a ſhew or reaſon for ſome- 
thing done, or going to be done, a colcur 
or appearance, when a perſon offers at one 
thine, and intends another. 

PRETE'ND (V.) to make a ſhew or appezr- 
ance of a thing, to lay claim to what is rot 
a perſon's due, to maintain or boldly aſſen 
any thing. 

PRETE'NDED (A.) imagined, ſuppoſed, af- 
ſerted, maintained for a truth. 

PRETE'NDER (S.) one who lays claimto 
more thao his right, either of {Kill or pro- 


rty. 

PRETENSION (S.) a claim, excuſe, or rea- 
ſon why a perion demands or aſſerts any 
thing, 

PRETERI'TION or PRETERMISSION (>.) 
a paſſing over, or by; a negleRing or (eem- 
ing to take little notice of that which at the 
ſame time under cover we deſite to explain, 
and have due notice taken of it. 

PRETERMIT (v.) to negle&, paſs by, cr 
over, to ſlip, omit, or leave out. 

PRETERNA'TURAL (A.) above, or con- 
trary to the common order of nature, ſome- 
thing extraordinary or unexpected. 

PRE'TEXT (s.) a colour, ſham, pretence, © 
excuſe, a blind or cloak, F 

PRE'TOR (S.) a Reman magiſtrate gt 
miniſtered juſtice, whereof there was at fi 
but one; but aſterwards, when many fore13% 
ers came to reſide there, another Ws = 
pointed to determine the differences * . 
might ariſe among them; in ihe E. 
Rome 605, their number was increaſed to "7 
the two firſt had the cogn:zZance of the ca'e 


of private perſons, the other four of 72 


crimes, ſuch as extortivns, * gs 


{cated og. the Ribbl/c, over which it has a 


PRE 
treafons, &. in future time they increaſed, 
to 15 in number; they execciſed their charge 
one year; the provincial pretors adminiſtred 
juſtice in the Roman provinces, and com- 
manded the forces during their year, unleſs 
when the war was dangerous, or the enemy 
formidable, then they ſent a conſul to take 
upon him the command of the army. 
PRETO'RIANS (S.) the guards of the Roman 
emperors, firſt picked out by Scipio Africe- 
nut from among the braveſt of the army; 
afterwards A«guftus ſettled and divided them 
into ſeveral bodies, and — ted two offi- 
cers to command them; their pay was dou- 
ble to the reſt of the ſoldiers, their whole 
number was about 10, oco, divided into nine 
or ten cohorts, and generally had a great 
hand in all the revolutions that happened. 

PRETO/RIUM (S.) the place where the pre- 
tor or captain of the guard lived, who was 
the governor of Judea, or where he tried 
cauſes and adminiſtred juſtice ; ſometimes 
the tent where the generals met at a council 
of war was thus called. 

PRE/TTINESS (S.) handſomeneſs, beautiſul- 
neſs, pleaſingneſs, &c. 

PRETTY (A.) handſome, beautiful, delight- 
ful, pleafing, charming. 

PREVATL (V.) to influence or get the aſcen- 
dency over another, to conquer, overcome, 
maſter, ſubdue, &c. ' 

PRE'VALENCE, PRE'VALENCY or PRE“. 
VALENTNESS (S.) the power, ſtrength, 
or aſcendant quality of any thing. 

PRE'VALENT (A.) powerful, prevailing, in- 
fluencing, effectual, &c. 

PREVA'RICATE (V.) to ſhuffle, to ſay 
ſometimes one thing and ſometimes ano- 
ther, to evade, or endeavour to ſlifle the 
truth, 

PREVARICA'TION (S.) an unjuſt, unfair 
way of aQting or treating any perſon, an 
equivocation, or endeavouring to hide the 
truth, by ſaying one thing and meaning an- 
other, a deception, or double dealing. 


PREVARICA/TOR (S.) one who deals un- 


fairly or unjuſtly with another, a deceiver ; 
alſo one choſe in a univerſity at a com- 
mencement to ſatyrize the miſbehaviour of 
the maſters or principals. 

PREVE'NT (V.)} to ſtop, hinder, or do ſome- 
thing before-hand, ſo that ancther cannot 
come at, or do what he aims at or deſires. 

PREVE/NTER-ROPE (S.) in a Sbip is a 
ſmall one made faſt over the ties, to ſecure 
the yards in caſe any of the other ropes 
ſhould break. 

PREVE'NTION (S.) a hindrance, flop, or 
keeping back, by Repping in before, &c. 

PREVE/NTIONAL (S.) coming before; and 
when applied to the Moon, means the ful] 
or change next before any great conjut cti n 


of the ſuperiors, appearance of a comet, 


moveable feaſt, &c. 


PREVE'NTIYE or PREVE'NTATIVE A.) 


PRI 


that has the power or. faculty of hindering 
or keeping back any thing. 


PRE'VIOUS A.) ſomething that introduces, 


prepares for, or leads the way to another 
thing. 


PREY (S.) the goods, perſons, cattle, &c. 


that is taken in war by an enemy, or the 
ſpoil of wild beafts and robbers, 


PREY VV.) to ſpoil, plunder, rob, or feed 


upon the-perſon or property of another by 
violence or craft. 


PRI/APUS s.) a god of the Ancients, ſaid to 


be the ſon of Bacchus and Fenus, and w 

had the care of gardens, worſhipped parti- 
cularly at Lampſacbus, Alonts, or Ofiris, ha- 
ving conſecrated a phallus of gold in memory 
of a wound he had received in the groin ; the. 
reaſon of the phallus by length of t me being 
forgot, the prieſts of that god introduced a 
great many ſhameful vileneſſes upon this oc- 
cafion ; it is ſuppoſed that Adonis, and Priopus 
were the ſame deity under different names, 
both being gods of the gardens, &c, | 


PRICE (S.) the fixed or ablolute rate ſet upon 


any commodity by publick authority, as of 
bread, &c. or the rate agreed for any thing 
between any two parties ; from whence a 
publick paper printed weekly, containing 
the uſual prices of all ſorts of commodities, 
is called a price courant. 


PRICK (V.) to enter the fleſh Nightly with 


the point or ſharp end of a needle, pin, or 
ſword, &c. allo to write down in proper notes 
a leſſon of muſick upon ruled paper ; alſo 
to trace the ſteps of a hare in hunting, &c. 


PRICK (S.) a {mall wound made wr the 


ſharp point of a pin, needle, fword, &c. 
alſo a dot or ſmall mark made to fignify 
ſomething particular in a map, chart, &c. 


alſo tobacco rolled up very tight in the ſhape 
of a.nine- pin, &c, " 


PRVCKER s.] an influment uſed by the 


Stationeri to mark paper or parchment with, 
ſo as to rule the lines at equal diſtances ; 
alſo a neat ſmall wheel uſed by thoſe who 
draw mathematical ſchemes, to mark dot- 
ted or pricked lives with ; with Hunters, it 
is alſo a huntſman on horſeback, 


PRUYCKET (S.) a ſmall b»ſket ; alſo a male 


deer oi two years old beginning to put forth 
the horns, 


PRICKLE (S.) any ſharp-pointed matter, as 


a thorn, &c. 


PRI'CKLINESS (S.) the condition of any 


thing that has many ſharp points, as briars, 
thorns, roſe-tiees, &c. 


PRICK-POSTS (S.) are thoſe timbers that 


are framed into the breaſft- ſurrmers between 


the principal poſts, to keep the frame ſteady 
and ſtrengthen it. 


PRICK UP {V.) to appear chearful, briſk, 


lively; alſo to adorn or trim a perſon or 
thing to make them look hangſome. 


PRIDE (S.) that haughty ditpofition of mind 


that makes a man think more worthily of 
bim/elf 


FRI. 
Himſelf, and. meaner of others, than he 
ought ; diſdain, loftineſs of mein, behavi- 
our, or carriage. 

To pride one's ſelf, to take pleafure or de- 
light in any thing, to ſcorn or diſdain others 
tho' above or equal to us. 

PRIEST (S.) properly fignifies an elder or old 
man; but it is new generally reſtrained to 
' thoſe perſons who are emovloyed about reli- 
gious matters; in the 0/4 Teflament, the age 
was fixed to 20 yeaes, betore they were ad- 
mitted into the order of pri, and it is ſup- 
ſupoſed our Saviour was about that age before 
he began his miniſtry ; in the Cin Church, 
there is no certain term of years abſolutely 
perfixed, different churches having different 
uſages ; as to the heathen prieffs, they were 
of different ſorts, ſome appointed to facri- 
fice to all the gods in general, and others to 
a particular god, c. Among the Jews, the | 
dignity of high or chief prieff was annexed 
to Aaron's family; after the captivity of Ba- 
bylon, the civil government and the crown 
were ſuper-2dded to the high prieſthood 3; it 
was the pecuhar privilege of the h gh prieft, 
that he could be profecuted in no court, but 
that of the great Sanhedrim ; but ſome are 
of opinion, that was in caſes criminal only, 
and in matters of property he might be ſued 
in the common courts, only he was privi- 
leged, ſo that he was not obliged to appear 
in perſon, but might ſubſtitute any proxy to 
appear for him; he was Ikewiſe exempted 
from being put to his oath, either in court 
or elſewhere, unleſs the king happened to 
Have a trial, and the high prieſt's teſtimony 
might be ſerviceable to the crown ; when the 
ſucceſſion was diſputed, the Sanhedrim only 
had the power of nominating a ſucceſſor, 
under him was a 'vicar, called the ſopan, 
who had the direction of all the other 
pries, who had alſo two other deputies to 
at under him; after building the ſecond 
temple, learning and care were ſo decayed 
among the priefis, that a little before the 
feaſt of expiation in every year a committee 
of the Sanhedrim met, and read the whole 
expiation-office to the high prieſt, accord 
ing to the form in Leviticur, and enjoined 
him to repeat the office to himſelf, that he 
might not miſtake in the leaſt circumftance ; 
upon this day all ſorts of ſacrifices were to 
be offered by him alone; on the morning of 
the day of preparation they ſet him in the | 
middle of the gate of the temple, and had 
heifers, rams, and lambs brought before 
him, to refreſh his memory with thoſe dif- 
+ ferent ſorts of ſacrifices ; then he was con- 
ducted to the ſenior prieſi, who inſtructed 
him in the methods of offering incenſe, who 
obliged him to ſwear that he would offer his 
incenſe according to the form preſcribed, in 
the Holy of Hohes ; every year he was con- 
veyed from his houſe into the temple with a 


FER I 
the king, aud the body of priefls, making 3 
part of the parade; the Heathens had their 
arch flamen or high prieſt, and ſo have the 
Chriſtians, excepting among ſome particular 
ſects. 

PRIE'STHOOD (S.) the office, buſineſs, or 
dienity of a prieſt. 

PRIG (S.) a young, fooliſh, gay fellow; alſo 
a ſmatterer in art, a boaſter or pretender, 
PRIM (A.) nice, fet, formal, ſtarched, ſtiff, 

peculiar, &c. 

To be PRIM (V.) to be conceited, fantaſtical, 
over-nice, or reſerved. 

PRI/MACY (S.) the dignity or office of a 
primate or chief governor, eſpecially in ec- 
clefiaſtical matters, 5 

PRI'MAGE (S.) an allowance or duty for- 
merly appointed to be paid to the captain 
and maſters of ſhips, tor the uſe of his ca. 
bles, c. and to the men for lading and 
unlading of the cargo ; but this is now quite 
laid afide, all charges of that fort being 
ſwallowed up in the freight, tho" this term 
is ſtill uje1 in bills of lacing. 

PRI“ MARY (A.) any thing that is firſt in or- 
der, or chief in place, from whence Mer- 
cury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, ard 
Saturn, upon account of their revolving 
round the Sun as a center, ate Called the 

; prima planets, ; 

PRIMATE s.) the ſupream, head, or chief 
biſhop, who has the rule and government 
over ſeveral other biſhops and archb.ſhops, 
as the primate of Poland, Ce. 

PRYMATESHIP (S.) the dignity and office 
of a primate. 

PRIME (A.) the beſt, chief, or moſt valuable 
part of any thing. . 

PRIME (S.) when applied to the Moon, figni- 
fies the new mon for about three days after 
the change; in Chronology, it is the fam? 
with go/den namber, which ſee 5 in Geome- 
try, thoſe figures that cannot be divided to 
any other more fimple than, themſelves, 35 3 
triangle in plains, the pyramid in ſolids are 
called prime figures; in Arithmetick, thoſe 
numbe:s that are mes ſured or divided only 
ty themſelves and unity, are called prime 
numbers; among the Roman Catbelicks, it 18 
the name for one of their canonical hours 3 
in Fenctap, it is the firſt and principal guard 
the body is thrown into at drawing of the ' 
ſword, in order to intimidate the adverſary 
and deſend one's ſelf, &c. 

PRIME (V.) in Gunnery is to put beaten 
powder into or upon the touch- hole of 205 
piece of ordnance, in order to make it fire 
eaſily ; in Painting, it is laying on the felt 
colvur upon boards, cloth, &c. 

PRI'MER (S.) a ſmall book formerly ſet 
forth or publiſhed by authority, as the fr 
book children * ſhould publickly learn or read 
in ſchools, containing prayers and portions 
of the ſcriptures ; alſo the name of an inftru- 


— 


great deal of pemp, the grand Sanhedrim, | 


ment in Gunnery, uſed to pierce the yrs 
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though the touch- hole of a piece or ord. 
Nance. 
PRIME/VOUS or PRIME'VAL (A.) fome. 
thing belonging to the firſt ages. 
PRIMIGE'NIOUS (A.) original, or the firſt 
of any thing in its ſort or kind. 
PRI/MING- HORN {(S.) an inſt:ument or horn 


veſſel worn by a gunner's fide of a ſhip, when] 


engaged, filled with beaten or priming- pow 
der, on purpoſe to pour on the touch- holes 
of the guns as they are charged. 


PRIMITIVE (A.) ſomething done after the| 


manners or cuſtoms of the ancients, or firſt 


ages. 
PRIMITIVE (S.) an original, and eſpecially 
uſed by the Grommariars for the root, from 
whence many other words flow, 
PRTMTTIVENESS (S.) originalneſs ; and 
ſometimes means particularity or ſtiffneſs. 
PRYMNESS (S.) demureneſs, affeQedneſs, 
Aiffneſs, formality, &c. 
PRIMOGE/NITURE (S.) the right or title 


that belongs to the eldeſt ſon of a family, | 


&c. 
PRI/MROSE (S.) a pleaſant yellow ſpring | 
flower, ufually fit to gather about the end of | 


April or begirning of May, 


PRIMUM-MO*BILE (S.) according to the %% 


Aſtronomy, was the ninth ſphere, which in- 
cludes both the firmament or heaven of the 
fixed ſtars, and all the ſpheres of the planets, 
and hurries them round from eaſt to weſt 
once in 24 hours on the poles of the world ; 
and this heaven is known only by its motion, 
for there are no ſtars or characters in it; 

« this motion is now rejeQed, but the term 1s 
ſtill retained, and means the principal or 

moving cauſe or perſon in any affair what 
ever, 

PRINCE (S.) ſometimes means the ſupream 
acting magiſtrate in a kingdom, or leſfer di- 
vifion of a country; and ſometimes only a 
title of honour to the heirs or great men of a 
kingdom ; and ſometimes to famous perſons 
tor art, &c, as Sir Iſaac Newton is called the 
prince of ph loſophers. 

PRI/NCELINESS (S.) that noble and com- 
mendable behaviour that becomes a prince in 
words and actions. 

PRINCES CO'RONET (S.) a character in 
Heraldry, wereby perſons of that dignity 
are diſtinguiſhed from all others, conſiſting 
in crcffes and flowers raiſed upon the circle 
which no others are allowed to have. 

PRINCESS S.) the wife or conſort of a 
prince; alſo the daughters of kings, &c. 

PRINCIPAL (A.) chief, or that moſt to be 
regarded, &c, 

PRUNCIPAL (S.) the ſum of money let out to 
intefeſt for a determinate time; alſo the 
chief perſon in any affair or buſineſs. 

PRINCIPA'LITY (S.) the royalty or domi. 
nion of a prince; among the Diviner, one of 
the orders in (he angelick hierarchy is called 
frincipaliies, 

1 
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PRI'NCIPLE (S.) the firſt cauſe or foundation 
upon which any thing is made or built ; af 
the ſame th maxims or ſelf-evident truths 3 
and in Mera.ity, a man is ſaid to act upon 
good or bad principles; among the Cbym:/ts 
phlegm or water, mercury or ſpirit, ſulphur 
or oil, ſalt and earth, are called the principles 
of mixed or natural bodies, of which ſpirit, 
oil, and ſalt are &. led active, and water and 

| earth paſſive principles, 

PRINT (v.) to make a mark or character op- 
on a thirg, ſo as it ſhall remain; to intuſe as 
inſti proper doftrines into the mird of a 
perſon, ſo that the matter intended to be 
conveyed or impreſſed upon or into the per - 
ſon ſhall be deeply rooted. 

PRI/N TER (S.) he that cauſes or makes dura- 
ble marks upon a thing, and this is generally 
underſtood to be a calico or linen printer, 
who from wooden or metal patterns, flamps 
flowers, birds, &c. in various colours upon 
linen, &c, a copper plate printer, or one 
who has a rolling-prefs, to print pictures, 
writings, &c. engraven on copper- plates, 
upon paper ; or a common letter pls prin 
ter, who compoſes ſingle letters or types 
into words, and thoſe into ſentences, &c. 
which being impreſſed upon paper, give us 
news-papers, pamphlets, bocks, &c, 

PRINTING (S.) ſomet'mes mea: s the flain- 
ing calicoes and other cloths with colours 
and figures, &c. but generally that uſeſul and 
nectffary art that conveys the writings both 
of the ancients and moderns to us in a beau- 
tiſul, pl · in, and cheap manner, by cauſing a 
large number of copies to be ſpread abroad 
with great eaſe and expedition ; it is ſup- 
poſed to be invented, or at leaſt publiſh d, 
between the year 14:0 and 1450, to which 
many pretend the right of firſt d,vulging it, 
and it is ſo managed among them, that it is 
difficult to determine who was the fuft in- 
ventor. 

PRI'OR (A.) the firſt in order of time. 

PRYOR (S.) the head or governor of a mo- 

naſtery or priory among the Reman Catbelicks, 

next in digeity to an abbot, 

PRUORESS S.) a woman that preſides over 

a priory of women, next in dignity to aa 

abbeſs. 

PRIO'RITY (S.) the order or right of firſt 
having the title to any thing, or being before 
or above in courſe of time, rank, or dignity. 

PRYORSHIP (S.] the office or dignity of a 
prior, 

PRTORY (S.) a fociety of religious perſons, 
male or female, that live together in com- 
mon in one large houie, under the direction 
or government of a prior or prioreſs. 

PRISM (S.) in Geometry, is a ſolid figure con- 
tained undei five ſeveral planes, two of which 
being oppclite to one another are triangles 
equal, ahke, and parallet, the others are pa- 
rallelograms; a glaſs groucd truly in this 
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makes in the arrangement of colours ; for by 
the falling of the ſun's rays in a proper angle 
the moſt perſect and beautiful repreſentation 

of a rainbow is ſeen, from whence Sir Iſazc 

Nite, formed his theory of colours, &c. 

PRI'SON (S.) any place of confinement, but 
particularly meant of thoſe appointed by au- 
thority, to Keep offenders againſt the law in, 
till the time of legal trial, or of confining 
debtors, & c. till the law is ſatisfied, vulgarly 
called a goal or jail. 

PRVSONER (S.) one under the reftraint or 
confinement of another, whether taken by 
an enemy in war, or by the common juſ- 
tice of the kingdom where he refides, &c. 
for any offence, &c. 

PRISTINE (A.) the firſt, former, or ancient 
ſtate o! iny thing. 

PRI'TTLE- PRA/TTLE (S.) fooliſh, filly, idle, 
childiſh Ik. : 

PRI'VACY or PRYVATENESS (S.) ſecrecy, 
retirement, familiarity or truſt. 

PRIVATE (A.) hid, concealed, retired, with- 
drawn fr m publick view, &c. : 

PRIVATEE'R S.) a imall, light, convenient 
ſhip of war, firted out by any prince, or 
with his authority, to make prize of, or take 
all the (hips he can of the enemy of that 
ſtate or kingdom, 

PRIVATEE'RING (S.) going about in a pri- 
vateer with the intention to look for, and 
take any ſhip of the enemy's he can, 

PRIVA'/TION (S.) a taking away or bereav- 
ing of ſomething that a perſon had ; alſo the 
want or abſence of ſome natural perſection 
that ought to be in a ſubjeR. 

PRTVATIVE (A.) that deprives, takes away 
from, or prejudices a thing. 

PRI'VILEGE (S.) a particular authority, or 
grant, wereby a perſcn is enabled to do or 
torbear ſomething that before he was not. 

PRYVITIES S.) thoſe parts of the body that 
cuſtom or decency requiie to be kept co- 
ver ed. 

PRI'VITY (S.) knowledge, conſent, agree- 
ment, &c. alſo in Lew, it is a private fa- 
miliarity or inward relation of different par- 
ties with, or to one another. 

PRIVY (A.) knowing of, acquainted with, 
or conſenting to a thing. | 

PRYVY (S.) in Private Houſes, it is alſo called 
the neceſſary- bon ſe, or proper place to dif. 
charge the excrements of nature into; but 
in Inns of Court, and other publick places 
where ſeveral apartments are joined together 
for this purpoſe, it is called the bog- bouſe, 

PR"VY-SEAL (S.) that which the king firſt 

| "ſets to ſuch grants as are to paſs the grrat 
ſeal of Englang, uſed alſo in matters of leffer 
conſequence, 

Lord Privy- Seal, in our Conſittution, is the 
fiſth great officer of the crown, thro* whoſe 
hands paſs the king's grants of charters, 
pardons, &c, and who is always a member 
of the king's council, 
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PRIZE (V.) to eſteem, value, ſet, or make 2 
great account of a perſon or thing. 

PRIZE (S.) in the Sea Language, ſignifies 2 
ſhip, &c. of one king*s ſubjects, that is con- 
fiſcated or taken by thoſe of another's ; alſo 
any valuable ſucceſs in a lottery, &c. 
PROBABULITY or PRO/BABLENESS (S.) 
a reaſonable appearance or likelihood of any 
thing*s being true or falſe, 

PRO'BABLE (A.) likely, poſſible, credible, 


&c. 

PRO BATE (S.) a proof or allowance from a 
proper office under the ſeal thereof, &c. that 
the will of the perſon therein mentioned was 
duly and regularly proved, according as the 
law directs or requires. ; 

PROBA'TION (S.) a proof, trial, experi- 
ment, endeavour, &c. in the Univerſity, it 
is the examining young ſtudents at the time 
of taking up their degrees; and in Religiou 
Fouſes, it is the year of trial to prove the 
virtues of a novice upon his entrance, to ſe: 
how he bears the ſeverities, of the orders ke 
enters info, 

PROBA'/TIONER (S.) a ſcholar or novice, or 
one that is under a ſtate of trial or exami- 
nation; among the Preſbyteriant, a young 
preacher, who a year before his ordinatiun 
is licenſed to preach, 

PROBA'TOR (S.) in Law, is one that is to 
prove another guilty of a crime, and is uſu- 
ally underſtood of an accomplice that is 
made, or admitted an evidence. 

PROBE (S.) a ſurgeons inſtrument to put into 
and ſearch a wound, &c, 

PROBE (V.) to ſearch into a wound, ulcer, or 
any hollow cavity in the fleſh; alſo to exa- 
mine thoroughly and to the bottom of any 
thing. 

PROBLEM (S.) ſomething propoſed to be 
done, and is uſually underſtood of conſtruct - 
ing mathematical figures, and demonſtrating 
the truth and reaſon of the proceſs or me- 
thod uſed to effect it; ſo likewiſe when in 
Algebra, a queſtion or propofition contains 
ſome unknown truth, that moſt be inveſti- 
geted and onſtrated, 

PROBLEMAYTICAL (A.) ſomething done, 
propoſed or laid down aſter the manner of 
a problem, 

PRGBO'SCIS (S.) the trunk of an elephant, 
with which he eats, drinks, and defends him- 
ſelf. 

PROCE/DURE (S.) the regular or irregular 
management or carring on an affair, eſpe- 
cially law- caſes, 

PROCEE'D{(V.) to come or derive from ano - 
ther, or ſome act that follows from a known 
and certain caſe ; alſo to continue, go on, 
purſue and make an end of a thing. 

"PROCEE'D (S.) in Trade, is the nett amount 
of a cargo or parcel of goods after all charges 
are defrayed, 

PROCEE DINO (s.) coming out of, cr from 
another; alſo the continuing or going for, 
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ward in a law fuit, journey, or other buſi- | uſed to exprefs the ſolemn manner of going 
aols; to a prince's coronation, marriage, &c, or 
PRO/CESS (S.) in Law, means at large all} any other publick or joyful occafion ; but 
that has been done in a real or perſonal ac- | the moſt noted or extraordinary mentioned 
tion, and all criminal and common pleas; 2] in hiſtory, is that of the leagues formed at 
eſs is always in the name of the king, | Parizin 1599, conſiſting of 1300 monks and 
and uſually after an indictment found, or] clergy ; Roſe biſhop of Senlis, and the prior 
other conviftion; in general, it means the] of the Carrbuſtins led them on like captains, 
regular method or order of doing any thing; each of them carrying a croſs in their leit 
alſo the ſtanding- out part or knob of a bone, { hand, and a halbert in their right ; after 
by the Surgeons, is called a proceſs ; in Law, theſe marched, four in front, all monks of 
the writ or citation that calls a perſon into the Mendicart orders; but the monks that 
court to anſwer complaints, &c. had eftates either in town or country, and 
PROCE'SSION (S.) any ſolemn march, religi- | were aſraid the premiſes might be ruffled, 
ous or civil, upon extraordinary occaſions, kept out of the way, and made no part of 
but eſpecially underſtood to be an ecclefiaſti-| the procefſi>n ; all thoſe that went had their 
cal ceremony or publick appeatance where] gowns tucked up at their girdle, their cowls 
the clergy and people go to ſome church] let fall upon their ſhoulders, a helmet on 
finging litanies, or any other prayer, as they] their head, a corſelet or coat of mail for back 
move along; the old Romans, when the em | and breaſt ; beſides which ſome had bucklers 
pire was diſtreſſed, or after fome victory, or- | and daggers, ſome partizans, ſome. croſs- 
dered proceſſion: for ſeveral days together, to bows, others ruſty arms unfit either for 
be made to the temples, to beg the favour of, | charge or defence ; the od monks marched 
or return thanks to their gods; the Jews like- | in the firſt ranks, counterfeiting the air and 
wiſe went in companies to the temple to ſay | motions of captains as well as they could; 
their prayers, and ſo did the primitive Chriſ- | the younger fort followed, ſhooting every 
tians to the martyrs tombs ; but it is not re- | minute with their croſs. bows, to ſhew their 
corded that the prieſts went foremoſt with] kill and courage; all this body marching 
them upon theſe occaſions, or directed the | through the ſtreets of Paris, with an affected 
order of the proceſſion ; the firſt proceſſions a- | gravity, halted now and then, and ſung an- 
mong the Chriſtians mentioned by the eccle- | thems with a diſcharge of their muſkets 1 
faſtical writers, with the clergy at the head | the pope's legate, and ſome cardinals, &c. 
of them, are thoſe ſet on foot at Conftantino. | attended and countenanced this ridiculous and 
ple by St. Chryſoſiom, to oppoſe the reſembling | profane ſolemnity; the ſame year, upon A. 
appearance of the Arians, who being forced | cenfion-day, there was a more ſolemn proceſ- 
to hold their aſſemblies without the town, | „ien, attended by many princes, biſhops, no- 
went thither night and morning ſinging an- bility, judges, &c. at which they ſwore never 
thems z St, Cbryſe n, to prevent their per- to admit a heretick to be their king, &c, In 
verting the Catholicks, ſet up em hart Church Language, the iſſuing or comirg forth 
fiom, at which they ſang prayers in the | of the Holy Ghoſt from the Father and the 
night, and carried croſſes with flambeaux | Son, is called by this name. 
upon them; from hence the cuſtom came PRO'CHRONISM S.) in Chrenolopy, is an er- 
to the Laions ; the cuſtom of the church of | ror in point of time, by afferting an action 
Rome, from the time of Gregory the Great, | was done before it really was. 
has been for the clergy and people to go in [PROCLAIM (V.) to publiſh or declare any 
proceſſion from one church to another, finging | thing ſolemnly, openly, and aloud. 
prayers and litanies; and when they came to |PROCLAMA'TION (S.) in Law, is a writ 
the church deſigned, they ſang the ſervice of | iſſued to the ſheriff of the county where the 
the diy, and maſs, which they called the] party dwells, to make three publications or 
ſtation; this has much increaſed, and they | proclamations for the defendant to ſurrender 
are uſed in the countty as well as towns, | himſelf, or be out law'd, which is done upon 
upon all publick occafions in the time of | awarding an exigent ; alſo thoſe publick de- 
war, famine, plague, &c. there are alſo ſet- | clarations of the reſult of what the king 
tied or annual proceſſions, ſome ſmall remains | with the acvice of his council comes to, 
whereof are ſtill left in ſome parts of Eng- | upon particular caſes, ſuch as callify or diſ- 
| land, at, or about Whitſuntide ; alter Beren ſolving parliaments, proclaiming peace or 
gorius had declared war againſt tranſubſtzan. | war, &c. and row are uſually printed and 
tiation, and the worſhippingſthe Euchariſt, it | ſtuck up at publick places, ſuch as the ex- 
was made a particular part of religion in the] change, market, or town- houſes, &c. 
) church of Reme, to carry the conſecrated | *ROCLUVITY S.) the natural aptneſs or 
elements triumphantly in proceſſion ; this cuſ | tendency of a thin to go downwards, 
tom began in the 14th century, and after the | PROCO'NSUL (S.) a name given in the begin · 
reformation and oppoſition of the Lutheran: ning of the Roman repvblick, to him wha 
and Calvi niſti thereto, was carried to a highe | was continued in the office of conſul, after 
ſolemnity and degree of adoration ; it is allo | the year of his conſulſhip, for ſome important 
| rea - 
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reaſons, and afterwards thoſe who going out 

ok their conſulſhips had the government of 
a conſular province given them, were called 
by this name ; in the time of the emperors, 
he that was choſen to govern one of the 
provinces of the people, was called a procon- 
al; the proconſuls going out of their conſul 
ſhip, were not choſe in the aſſemblies of the 
people, but they caſt lots for one of the two 
conſular provinces, and took the govern- 
ment of that which fell ro' them, where 
they adminiſtered juſtice, and commanded 
the army that was in that provirice. 

PROCO*NSULSHIP (S.) the office or dignity 
of a proconſul. 

PROCRA'STINAEE (V.) to delay, put off 
till to-morrow, &. 

PROCRASTINA'TION (S.) a delaying, de- 
ferring, or putting off till to- mortow. 

PRO'CREATE (V.) to beget children. 

PROCREA'TION (S.) a begetting of off- 
ſpring or children, 

FRO'CTOR (S.) a pleader, advocate, council, 
or manager for another, e pecially in the 
ecclefiaſt;cal courts ; alſo two ſtudents choſe 
in an univerſity to ice that good orders are 
kept, and regular exerciſes conſtantly per- 
formed ; alſo the name of thoſe two cler 
gymen for each dioceſs, that appear for the 
ca'h:dral and collegiate churches, one for 
each, to fit in the lower houſe of convocation. 

PRO/CTORSHI?P (S.) the office, duty, buti- 
neſs, &c. of a proctor. 

PROCU'MBENT (A.) lying along, 

PROCU'RACY (S.) the deed or inftrument 
whereby a perſon is appointed a procurator ; 
alſo the office of ſuch a perſon. 

PROCURA'TION (S.) that whereby one per- 
ſon is impowered to act, receive, treat, or 
do any thing for er in behalf of another, to 
which that perſon is abſolutely bound to 
comply, let the conditions be what they 
will; alſo an entertainment or ſeaſt; and 
formerly meant a reſervation of ſervice due 
from the vaſſal eo the lords, by whom they 
were to be entertained at ſtated times in the 
year, when they came mong their farms z 
in conſideration whereof, it was frequent to 
pay a ſum of money; and as the temporal 
Jords uſed to receive from their vaſſals and 
tenants procurations, ſo the biſhops and arch- 
deacons uſed to be entertained by the churches 
under their juriſditions ; and here the arch- 
deacons putting the pariſh- p:1efts ſometimes 
to unreaſonable charges were complained 
of to the popes, who endeavoured to redreſs 


the grievance, both by councils and bulls, 
particularly T-nocent III. upon a complaint 


preferred againſt the arch-deacon of RIC 
mond, who is ſaid to have vifited with 100 
horſe in his company, ſo that when he came 
to a parſonage houſe, he deſtroyed and eat 
up all in a moment. 

Procuration Money, a ſum, premium, or 
reward given to a particular ſet of men, 
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called money. ſcriveners, for the lending or 
procuring a ſum or ſums of money upon 
proper ſecurities, at legal intereſt. 

PROCURA'TOR (S.) a protector, ſ.1 citor, or 
manager for another; alſo a governor of x 
country under a prince ; and at Venice, the 
perſon next in dignity to the doge or duke, 
called the procuretor of St. Mari, 

PROCU'RE (V.) to buy or get any thing for 
one's ſclf, but eſpecially for another ; and 
infamouſly applied to, or underſtand of the 
act of bringing or providing whores, to (4. 
tisfy the luſt. ul inclinations of a diforderly 
affection. 

PROCUREMENT (s.) the a& of getting, er 
the actual thing got. 

PROCURER 8. one that makes it his c. 
her buſineſs to get what the inclinations of 
another defire z and is generally underfiood 
to mean an infamous man or woman, thi: 
buſy themſelves to get and encourage who: es 
ſor thoſe that are defirous of them, 

PRO'DIGAL (A.) profuſe, laviſh, extrava- 
sant, riotous, fooliſh, vain-glorious, 

PRO'MIGALNESS or PRODIGA'LITY /$\ 
the act or di poſition of a ſpendthriſt, ot 
extravagant, vain-glorious, fooliſh, proud, 
h-uzhty perſon, 

PRODVG!OUS (A.) ſtrange, wonderful, ex. 
traordinary, amazing, exceſſive great, un- 
common, or contrary to the common courſe 
of nature, 

PRODI'GIOUSNESS (S.) ftrangeneſs, uncom- 
moneſs, wonderfulneſs, greatneſs, excel- 
ſivene(s, &c. 

PRO'DIGY (S.) ſomething very ſtrange, or 
uncommon, contraty to, or out of the com- 
mon courſe of nature. 

PRODU'CE (V.) to bring forth, yield, or 
give; to ſhew or declare; in Geometry, 18 
the ſtretching, lengthening, oi extending of 
a line farther than it now is, to anſwer à 
purpoſe intended. 

PRO'DUCE or PRO'DUCT (S.) the reſult, 
effect, or fruit, that is brought forth or 
yielded from or by any perſon, thiog, ot 
work; and in Aritbmerich, it is the amount 
of two numbers multiplied by or into ore 
another; and in Geometry, it is the rectangie 
made from the multiplying or drawing two 
lines by or over one another, 

PRODU'CTION s.) all works and effeQs of 
nature and art, as the fruit of a tice, &. 
alſo the general act of bringing forth, . 
tending, or lengthening any thirg- 

PRODU'CTIVE (A.) that s apt, fit, or in- 
clined to bring forth or yield any ching. 

PRODU'/CTIVENESS (S.) the nature of t. 
neſs of any thing to produce, yield, or bring, 
forth any th.ng. ; 

PRO'EM (S.] a preface, introduction, es- 
trance, or beginning of, or preparat?2!y to 
& courſe. 

PROFANA'TION (s.) the add of ufing _ 
gious things for common purpoſes, 3 of of 
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| PRO'FLIGATENESS /S | all manner of de- 
8 lewdneſe, profaneneſs, or wicked - 
ne 95 
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eramental bread and wine for the entertain- 
ment of jovial company, by way of ridicu- 
ling the true intent and uſe thereof, &c, 
PROFA'NE (V.) to unhallow or abuſe the | PROFOUND (A.) a pit, &c. that is very deep; 
true uſe and intent of things ſet apart for re- alſo a great perſon, or one eminent for learn- 
ligious purpoſes, in order to make a ſcoff and ing or knowledge. 
derifion of them and it. PROFOU'NDNESS or PROFU'NDITY (S) 
PROFA NE (A.) wicked, unſanctiſied, un. | deepneſs ; alſo the quality of any ort of 
holy, irreligious, ſcoffing, &c. and ſome- learning or knowledge, that is &e.fhicult to 
times by a prieſtly ſtretch means all common } find out, or come at. | 
perſons or things, to which their character | PROFU'SE (A.) waſteful, extravagant, laviſh. 
of ſacred is not annexed, | PROFU'SENESS (S.) extravagantreſs, eſpeci- 
PROFA/NENESS (S.) impiety, irreligion, a | ally in a riotous way of living, and laviſh 
mocking at, and abufing the name of God ſquandering away ef money. 


r and fincere religion, alſo the *perſons or | PROFU'SION (S.) a pouring cut of any thing; 
things ſeparated for, or conſecrated to the | but eſpecially meant of the ir fluence of God's 
P immediate ſervice and attendance upon reli Spirit, to enable his prophets and miniſters 
K gious matters. to do what by nature they could not. 
4 PROFE'CTIONS (S.) among the Afrologers, | PROG S.) a cant word for proviſion, goods, 
* are equal and regular courſes and progreſſions or money laid up in ſtore, 
* of the ſun, and other Ggnificators through | PROG v.) to lay up by little and little pri- 
the ſigus of the z:diack, according to the vately and induſtriouſſy. 
E ſucceffions of the figns, allowing to each pre- | PROGE'NITORS (S$.) all thoſe that were 
fectioa the whole circles, and one fign over. before us, ſuch as our fathers, grandfathers, 
1 PROFE/SS (V.) to own, or publickly declare | &c. 
0 one's ſelf of a particular ſect, opinion or | PRO'GENY (S.) children, or the offspring 
4, party in religion, or a member or praQtiſer that comes from vs ; our iſſue, &c. 
of a particular art or ſcience. PROGNO'STICATE (V.) to propheſy, fore- 
to PROFE'SSION (S.) a trade, art, or myſtery, tel, conjeQure, eveſs, cr imagine. | 
* that any one practi ſes for a livelihood ; alſo a | PROGNOSTICA'TION (S.) foretelling, pro- 


pt e'ying, &c. 

PROGNOSTICA'TOR 8.) one that preter.ds/ 
to foretel future events. | 
PROGNO'/STICE (S.) an indication, fign, or 
token of any thing that is yet to come, e- 
ſpecially regarded by the phyficians, as the 


publick owning of the common or any other 
particular notions in religion, &c. 
PROFE/SSOR (S.) a publick praQtiſer of any 
art or ſcience 3 and particularly ſpoke of a 
reader of lectures in univerſities, &c, 
PRO'FFER (V.) to offer, preſent, tender. 


or 
* PRO/FFER (S.) a propoſal to give, offer, or ſymptoms of life ard death, the increaſe or 

tender fomething 10 another. decreaſe of the diſtemper, or the probability 
or PROFICIENCE or PROFICIENCY (S.) the of its continuance, &c. : 
is {ill or knowledge that any perſon or perſons | PRO'GRESS (S.) ſometimes menns the im- 


provement that a perſon has made in arts 
and ſciences, &c. and ſomet mes the rout 


of have acquired in any trade, art, or ſcience. {| 
PROFUCIENT S.) a perſon that has acquired | 


ra 

a good degree of {kill or knowledge in any that » king, &c. takes in a journey, &c, 
ik, art or ſcience, PROGRE'SSION (S.) the regulir and ordinary 
of PROFILE S.) a term in Painting, meaning courſe, that any perſon or thing takes to 
of the fide view of a perſon or thing, as the | perform what is defigned or intended ; in 
unt heads of kings and queens are common'y Aritt metich, it is allo called proportion, and 
one put on coins; but in Architecture, it is ſuch is of two forts or kinds, the one called aritb- 


metical prog reſſiin or proporticn continued, 


gle a draught of a pile of building, that ex- 
which is a continued ſeries of numbers en- 


two preſſes the breadch, depth, and height of 

the whole, but not the length, and ſuch as creaſing or decreaſing by equal diſtance, 2s 
of would appear, if it was cut down perpendi- 7, 10, 13, 16, &c. or 16, 14, 12, 10, &c. 
Ec. eularly from the top to the foundation ;z and the other is called geometrical progreſfon or 
ex. ſometimes it means a defign or deſcription, proportion continued, which 1s when any 


PROFIT (S.) gain, benefit, advantage. - feries of numbers have the ſame or an equal 


PROFIT (V.) to get ſomething, to be bene- 
ited or advantaged by a perſcn or thing. 

PRO'FLTABLE (A.) beneficial, advantageous, 
uſeful, gainſul, &c. 

PRO'FITABLENESS (S ) gainfulneſs, bene 
ficialne(s, c. 

PROFITING s.) gaining, improving, bene. 


fiting, &c. 
PRO'FLIGATE (A.) very wicked, diſſolute, 
debauched, 


fle, lewd, 


ratio, that is, the quotients of each followiog 
term divided by the foregoing ore, are equal, 
'as 2, 4, 8, 16, &c ort. 27,9, 3. &c. 
PROGRE'SSIVE or PROGRE'SSIONAL (A.) 
any thirg that goes on regularly, ſucceſſively 
and orderly. 
PROHI'BIT V.) to forbid, bar, hinder, or 
keep from any thing, 
PROHIBUTION (S.) a fort dding, or hinder- 
ing, and chiefly uſed in Commerce, where p 


Uu teuer 


PR 


ticular forts of goods are forbid by u fats to 

be imported or exported, &c. in Law, it is © 
writ iſſued to forbid a court to proceed in a 
cauſe there depending, upon ſuggeſtion that 
the cognizance thereof does not belong to it. 

PROJE'CT (v.) to invent, contrive, or de- 
fign ; and in Mathematich, fignifies the 
drawing or laying down of the lines, &e. of 
a ſphere or globe upon a plane z and in Car- 
protry, Sc. it is the bulging or ſtanding out 
if RE th &c, beyond the plane of the 
wall. | 

PRO/JECT (s.) a defign or contrivance, ra- 
ther in the brain than yet executed. 

PROJE'CTILE (S.) any thing thrown or caſt 
with a confiderable force ſrom one. 

PROJE'/CTION or PROJE'CTURE (s.) the 
act of throwing or forcing a heavy body 
into a ſtrong or violent motion, as an arrow 
out of a bow, a bullet out of a gun, &. 
alſo the delineating mathematically any fort 
of figures, eſpecially the repreſentation of 
the lines, circles, &c. of the ſphere ; alſo the 
quantity that the baſe or capital of a column, 
c. ſtands out beyond the ſhaft, &c, 

PROJE'CTOR (s.) a deviſer, contriver, in- 
ventor, &c, of any new matter or thing. 

PRO/LATE SPHEROID (S.) a geometrical 
ſolid generated by the revolution of a ſemi- 
ellipfis about its tranſverſe diameter, 


PROLA'TION (s.) in . fd, is the act of | 


forming the trill or ſhake with the voice, 
which occaſions various inflections upon the 
fame ſyllable. 

PROLEGO'MENA (S.) introduRory or pre- 
paratory diſcourſes, proper to inform the 
reader of the true defign and intention of 
the book or diſcourſe following. 

PROLE/PSIS (S.) a preconceiving, imagining, 
or forming things in one's mind before- 
hand ; and with the Orators, it is a figure, 
wheneby they endeavour to beſpeak their au- 
dience by repeating the objections, that their 
opponents may be ſuppoſed to made, and fo 
anſwering them. 

PROLE/PTICK or PROLE'PTICAL (A.) any 
thing that belongs to a prolepfis ; and in 
Piel, thoſe diſeaſes that return ſooner each 
day than before, as is frequent in agues, are 
called proleptical diſeaſes. 

PROLIFICE (A.) fruitful, fit, or apt to breed 
or bring forth young. 

PROLIX (A.) tedious, uſing many words, 
where few would ſerve, long, dilatory, ſu 
perfluous, &c. 

PROLI'XNESS or PROLVXITY (S.) the length 
or needleſs tediouſneſs of a diſcourſe, &c. by 
entering into the recital of every minute cir- 
eumſtance, or a uſeleſs detail of what mi it 
be ſpared. 

PROLOCU'TOR (S.) the ſpeaker of the up 

r and lower houſe of convocation 3 among 
the Engliſh Clergy, the arch-biſhop of Can- 

. 3s the chairmin, preſident, or prelo u- 


PRO 

that acts in this ſtation in the lower houſe, is 
choſe the firſt day of their meeting by the 
inferior clergy, and is to be approved of by 
the upper houſe, for it is by him their affairs, 
debates, &c. are to bedirefted, and their re- 
ſolutions, meſſages, c. delivered to the up- 
per houſe ; he reads all propofitions made to, 
or in the houſe, collects the ſuffrages, &c. 


PROLOCU/TORSHIP (s.) the office or dig- 


nity of a ſpeaker, chairman, preſident, &c. 
= a convocation, ſynod, &c, for religious 
alt a4f's, 

PRO'LOGUE (S.) the entrance, preface, or in- 

troduction to a ſpeech, ſermon, oration, &c, 

but more particulurly of a play acted upon 

the ſtoge for publick diverſion. 

PKOLO NG (V.) to continue, lengthen, or 
make a diſcourſe, &. laſt long or a great 
while ; alſo to put off or delay, &c. 

PROLONGA'TION (S.) a lengthening, con- 
tinving, delaying, putting off, &c. 


PROME' THEUS (S.) is reported to be affiſted 


by Miner«*a in making men, and that ſhe 
carried him up into the ſky to light a piece of 
wood'at the burning wheel of the ſun, with 
which he kindled the man he had made into 
life ; the poets ſay he alſo made the woman 
Pandora, to whom Jupiter, by way of re- 
ver ge, gave a box filled with all manner of 
diſeaſes and calamities that mankind is inci- 
dent to; Pandora carried it to Prometbeut, 
who deſpiſed Fupirer*s preſent, and would 
have nothing to do with it 3 whereupon ſhe 
gave it his brother E im ben, who no ſooner 
had opened it, but out flew all manner of 
diſeaſes to afflit mankind ; vpon which be 
would gladly have ſhut it again, but his un- 
derftanding came too late, the venom being 
diſperſed, and nothing but a little hope lay at 
the bottom; this is ſuppoſed to be an allego- 
ricsl deſcription of the fall of man, &c. 
PROMINENT (A.) filanding or jutting out 
farther then the plane of any thing. 
PROMI SCUOUS (A.) mixed, conſuſed of 
jumbled together, &c. 
PROMI'SCUOUSNESS or PROMI'SCOUS- 
NESS (S.) the being jumbled, or conſuſedly 
mixed together, &c. : 
PRO'MISE (V.) to affore a perfon, or give 
one's word about the doing or forbearing 
any thing, a ſolemn engagement or plighting 
of troth in marriage, or any other contraQt. 
PRO'MISE S) an affurance by word of 
mouth, of the doing or forbearing ſome- 
thing; and in Law, when a perſon obliges 
himſelf to perform ſomething vpn 2 valua- 
ble conſideration, and does it not, an action 
lies againſt bim for non- performance, but 
without a conſideration no action lies. 
PRO'MISER (S.) one who makes promiſes. 
PRO'MISSARY (S.) the perſon to whom 43 
promiſe is mide, 
PRO'MISSORY (A.) ſomething that belongs 
to a promi'e, or diſtant performance of 2 


cor 


the upper houſe of convocation ; he 


thing; ſo a note givea for money bort C 


PRO 


or goods bought, Ke. at a certain time to 
come, is called a promiſſory note, &c. 

PRO'MONTORY (S.) a hill or rock that runs 
its head out into the ſea, commonly called a 
cape or head-land. 

PROMO'TE (V.) to advance, puſh forward, 
prefer, or do all that lies in one's power to 
put a perſon in a higher or more profitable | 
ſtation of life than he was in before. 

PROMO'TER (S.) one that encourages, aſ- 
fiſts, or puts a matter or thing forward, 

PROMOTION S.) advancing from one de- 


; 


ther ecclefiaſtical or civil, 
PROMPT (V.) to egg on, or whiſper a perſon | 
in the ear, to be ready to put one in, that is 
acting a play, &c. to encourage or forward 
a matter, 
PROMPT (A.) ingenious, ready-witted, &c. | 
alſo a term for paying money down at the 
making a bargain, for which there is com 
monly an allowance or diſcount made to the 
perſon pꝛying. 
PRO'MPTER (s.) one that eggs or encourage 
another on to ſomething ; iſo a perſon 
that ſtands behind the ſcenes in a play, to 
put the actors in, whenever they are at a 
and, or make the leaſt boggle. 
PRO'MPTITUDE or PRO'MPTNESS (s.) 
perfeftneſs in, or readineſs at the performing 
any exerciſe, &c, 
PRO'MPTUARY (S.) a ware-houſe, ſtore- 
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houſe, buttery, &c. 
PROMU'LGATE or PROMU'LGE (V.) to 
publiſh abroad, to declare aloud, proclaim to 
all the world the errand that a perſon is ſent 
about; and eſpecially ſpoken of the Romon 
laws, which were hung'up in the market- 
place, and expoſed to publick view for three 
market-days before they paſſed into a law. 
ant PRONE (A.) bent, er inclined towards any 
thing ; alſo the lying flat upon one's face, or 
| of in a poſture with one's hands and head hang- 
ing down towards the ground. 
vs PRO NEN ESS S.) the inclination or readine's 
edly with which a perſon complies with the doing 
any thing ; alſo the inclning, hanging, cr 
give lying with one's face towards or on the 
— ground, 
— PRONG (s.) the teeth or ſharp points of a 
tat fork, great or ſmall, for meat or hay, Ke. 
7d of PRO'NOUN (S.) among the Grammarian, is, 
ſome- the term for a perſonal noun ; as, I, be, 
obiges &c, or ſomething immediately belonging to 
valua- a perſon or thing. &c. as, who, which, Ic. 
action PRONOU'NCE (V.) ſometimes means only to 


ſpeak, ſometimes to read or preach an ora- 
tion or ſpeech to a congregation, and ſome + 


tes. ume to paſs ſentence after a judicial trial, 
hom 4 and a yer it brought in by the jury. 
PRONUNCIA'TION or PRONOU'NCING 
belongs S.) the particular manner that a perſon doe 
ce of 2 or ought to ſveak the words of any porticular 


ge; alſo among the Reetoricrars, it is 


tree of honcar or benefit to another, whe- | 


1 
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at particular tunes, in ſuch a manner vs may 
moſt affect the auditors, and impreſs the 
matter deeper upon them than otherwiſe 
they cou'd. 

PROOF (S.) a trying to ſee whether the thing 
or perſon can or will anſwer the purpoſe in- 
tended ; alſo a demonſtration or reaſon of 
the truth of any thing advanced by way of 
argument, a teſtimony, witneſs, or mark ; 
in Printing, the firſt (Meet wrought off after 
compoſing the matter, to ſee whether it is 
rightly done or not, is called the proof ſheer, 
which ſometimes is forced to be dong ſeveral 
times over; in Arithmetick, it commonly 
means an inverſe manner of perſorming the 
queſtion, on purpoſe to try whe'her the c- 
culation or ſum is truly wrought. | 

PROP S.) a ſupport, to preferve any thing 
from falling. 

PROP (V.) to ſuſtain, keep up, or preſerve 
from failing. 

PRO'/PAGATE (v.) to increaſe. ſpread abroad. 
or cauſe many young ones of the ſame kind, 
to grow or come forth z alſo to publiſh, en- 
courage, declare, &c. : 

PROPAGA'TION or PROPPAGATING (s.) 
the act of increaſing the number or any ſpe- 

- Cies of being; aWo a publiſhing, declaring, 
or encouraging any matter ot thing. 

PROPAGA'TOR (S.) one that encourages, 
ſpreads, or encreaſes any thing. 

PROPE/NSE (A.) inclined to, hankering after, 
& 


c. 

PROPE/NSENESS, PRO PENSION, or PRO. 
PE/NSITY (S.) an inclination or liking to a 
thing, a defire for, or hankering after, 

PRO'PER (A.) fit, convenient, ſuitable, pe- 
cular ; alſo tall, lufty, handſome, well pro- 
portioned ; alſo ſomething effentially, imme - 
diately, and peculiarly belonging to a thing, 
and without which it cannot ſubſiſt; alſo the 
true and real meaning of words in the di- 
courſe then reading or ſpeaking ; #Iſo in 
Law, it means an eſtite that comes to a 
perſon by inheritance ; in Arubmetiel, à frac- 
tion that expreſſes ſome part leſs than a 
whole number or thing, is called a prof er 
fraQion ; , alſo the particular name of a per- 
ſon to diſtinguiſh him from others, is called 
a proper name, 

PRO'PERNESS (S.) fitneſs, juſtneſs, convery- 
entneſs, peculiarneſs ; alſo talineſs, hand- 
ſomeneſs, luſtineſs, &c. 
PRO'PERTY {S.) the peculiar virtue, quality, 
or endowment of every perſon or thing by 
nature; allo the right or title that a per- 
ſon his to ary thing ; and in Law, is eſ- 
teemed the beſt and Higheſt title a perſon 
can have, and ſuchas no ways depends up- 
on the humour, courteſy, or favour of ano- 
ther, 

PROP HECY (S.) ſomething pred'Aed or fore - 

told ſhould be, long before it came to paſs, 

and pwrticula:ly means fuch things as the 


Changing or varying ihe tone of the voice 


mo ſſengets of God, for the good cf mar- 
v2 ind, 
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kind, declared to the world by the immedi- 
ate inſpiration and command of God. 

PRO'PHESY v.) to foretel things to come, e- 

ſpecially by divine inſpiration ; to preach, &c. 

PRO'PHET (S.) one that foretels future e 

vents ; in the Icripture, they are called ſeers, 

men of God, angels, or meſſengers ot the 

Lord ; ſometimes it is applied to the heathen 

poets, becauſe they were-imagined to be in 

ſpire by their gods, &c. ſometimes impoſ- 
tors are called by this name, with the appe'- 
lation falſe ; ſrmetimes tue ſociety of the 
prieſts are called proph:ts, and performing 
ſuch exe ciſe - as they uſer, is call d prophe- 

ſying, ſuch as finging pſalms, bymne, &c. 
and playing vpn inſtruments, &c. Theſe 

propbeta, when any thing extravidinaty was 
to be declared, uſed to be agitated violently 
but the ordinary way of G d's communi- 
cating his mind, was by illuminating the 
mind of the perſon, and exciting his wil! 
to proclaim what God hid informed him of, 
th ugh iometumngs he was plcaſed to convey 
him elf by dreams and n cturnal viſions ; the 

Oid Teſtament contains the writings of 16 
prophets, . four greater ard 12 lefſer ; the 
firſt are, Iſureb, Feremiob, Exeliel, and Da- 
nial ; the 12 leſſer are; Hoſea, Joel, Ames, 
Obad ab, nab, Mic-b, N.ibum, Habu, 
Zepbasiab. Hoggai, Zecbariab, and Ma 
eb ; there ate ſeveral others alſo mentioned 
In ſcripture, both men and women; alſo a 
ſect of Chriſt ans in Hol/ard, called propbe- 

fert, who come from all parts of the pro- 
vince to Warmont nea Leyden, the firſt Sun- 
day in every mn b, and ſpend the day in 
reading the ſcriptures, every one propofing 
his difficulties, and ufi-g the liberty of ex- 
plaining the text according to his own no 
tions; as togther matters, they agreed with 
the Remonſirants, excepting in the caſe of 
war, Which they univerſally ccndemn ; moſt 
of them ſtudy Greek and Hebrew, thereby to 
unde: ſtand the ſcriptures the better. 

PROPHET! SS S.) a woman prophefier, or 

foreteller of things yet to come, &c. 

PRO HETICAL (A. frmething belonging to 

proptiecy, or the prophets, 

PROYI'>QU:TY (S.) nearnefs in place, or 

rel:tion ot blood. 

PROꝝ ITIATION (S.) a fatisſaRtion, atone- 
ment, or ſacrifice «tfer dt God to appeaſe 
his wrath, or ſatis'y his J ſbce, Þy humbling 

. ourielv.s bef te him, nd acknowledging hi 

wer and d m nion over the creation. 

PROPV HIATORY (A) cf an eppeafing or 

ſa'»'y N» natu e. 

PRO VTIA)OXLY (S.) inthe Few fb Zr fr), 

was the mercy-ſcat, or the cover or hd <1 

the ark f the covenant, hned bh within 
ard wit ut with plates of g: 1d, cn each 
fide whereof was a cherubim of gold with 


wings 'prezd ove- n, having their faces lock 


ing t werds each other. 
PROPI TIOUS (A.) kind, tender, merciful, 
favourable, &c, 


| 
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PROPI'TIOUSNESS (s.) the a@ of kindneſs, 


tenderneſs, mercitulnels, &c. 
PROPO'RTION S.) mathematically, is the 
fimilitude or likeneſs of two or more ratio's 
between themſelves ; upon this the whole 
ſtructute of geometry is founded, and it is 
the ſcope to which all its precepts tend; but 
becauſe quantity is two-fold, viz. continued 
and disjoined, hence atiſes a two-fold pre- 
portion, wiz, geometrical, which relates to 
continued quantity ; and arithmetical, that 
relates to numbers, which by comparing one 
with another, the knowledge of others be- 
fore unknown, is diſcovered ; allo the rela- 
tion of the whole to its parts, &c. in build- 
ing, painting, ard alſo of the parts between 
themſelves, according to their uſe, ſituation, 


&c, 

PROPORTION (V.) to diſtribute to each 
perſon or part its true and juſt quantity, &c. 

PROPO'RTIONABLE or PROPO'/RTIONAL 
(A.) agreeable, beautiful, or according to 
the tules of nature and proportion, 

PROPORTIONALS (S.) numbers or quanti- 
ties ſo circumſtanced, as to anſwer the rules 
or laws of p:oportion, as in four given num- 
bers the greatneſs or littleneſs of the firft in 
compariſon of the ſecond, is the ſame ol the 
third to the fourth, 

PROPO/SAL or PROPOSITION (S.) an offer 
or condition upon which ſomething is pro- 
poſed to be done. 

PROPO'SE (V.) to cffer ſomething to be done 
upon certain conditions. 

PROFO/SER (S.) one that makes an offer or 
motion to do ſomething upon certain coa- 
ditions, 

PROPOSI'TION (S.) a thing propoſed to be 
proved, demonſtrated, or mathematically 
ſolved, and which may be a theorem of a 
problem; alſo any thing that is to be taken 
under confideration, to be approved or di- 
approved cf, 

PROFYOU'ND {V.) to offer, propoſe, lay, or 
ſet jomething before others for their con nde 
ration, approbation, or rejection. 

PROPOU'NDER (S.) one that makes 2 pro- 
poſal, to be approved or rejected. 

PROPRIETOR or PROPRUVETARY 8) 
one who has the right or title to any thing, 
and by virtue thereof enjoys it. 

PROPRI/ETY (S.) the proj er” or right ſevſe 
that words ate to be taken in, in any lan- 
Kuagze, and upon any occaſion. 

PROROGA'TION (S.) the a of putting ff, 
or adjourning publick bodies of men, c 
cially the ſeffion of parhament, which car de 
done only by the king; and at any ſuch t:me 
all acts that have not had the king's afſer!, 
mut at the next meeting be begun afreih, 48 
though they had not been beg un; but 20 4 
journment may be by the authority of ihe 
houſe itſelf for a ſmall time upon an extra- 
dinary affair, and all things remain a5 though 


they had lat all the while, 10. 
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PRORO'GUE (V.) to put off, delay, or pro- 


long to a diſtant time. 

PRO SA or FRO'RSA S.) a goddeſs among 
the Ancients, that was imagined to be kind 
or propitious to women at the time of their 
lying in, by directing the infant to come 
forth the right way ; her ſtatue repreſents 
her as the moſt ſtraight or upright of all che 
godde ſſes. 


PROSA'ICK A.) a writing or ſpeech in the | 


manner or order of nature or proſe, or in 
oppoſition to verſe, 

PAOSCRI'BE V.) to out. law, baniſh, or ſe- 
queſter a perſon's eſtate, &c, among the 9/d 
Greeks and Roman, it was to inflit a penalty 
that reached to the perſons and eftates of the 
party; for inſtance, if a perſon ſued in an 
action of debt abſconde or refuſed to appear, 
the plaintiff applied to the pretor or chief 
juſtice, and procured an order to ſummon 
him to court, which was affixed in the pre- 
ſence of ſeveral of his neighbours, upon the 
abſconding perſon's houſe ; and if he ſtill 
refuſed to appear, either by himſelf or his 
proxy, ihe pretor ordered an execution a- 
gainſt his goods; if he ftill refuſed to appear, 
the goods were to be delivered to the plain 
tiff, who offered them to ſale at the end of 
30 days, which was thus ; the creditors, if 
more than one, deſired leave of the pretor to 
have cne of them nominated to ſell the goods 
by auction, which being obtained, and the 
ſale over, the creditors again requeſted autho- 
rity rom the pretor to have the uſual privi- 
lege of their caſe, which being granted, pro- 

clamation was made, that whoever bought cr 
purchaſed any thing belonging to the debtor, 
ſhould anſwer about half part of the value to 
the creditors, ſo that they received about 40 
or 50 per Cent, The Cornelian law mentions 
a proſcription that forfeited the lands of the 
proſcribed or out-lawed perſon te the govern 
ment ; in this latter caſe, the names of the 
parties, and the crime were engraved on b:af- 
er marble, &c. and ſet up in the publick 
market. place, &c. Among the Greets, it was 
uſual to ſet a price upon the heads of evc- 
mies and malefactors that were not in their 
power, and to encourage the killing of them, 
by publiſhing a reward for ſuch ſervice by 
the common crier, and ſometimes by en. 
graving it upon publick pillars, &c. 

PROSCRI'” TION (S.) an out-lawry, or con 
fiſcation of goods, or a 1ewaid promiſed by 
publick authority for the ſeizing or Kilhog a 
perſon that is declared an enemy to any go- 
vernment. 

FRO E S.) the natural and free manner of 
ſpeaking ot writing, without regard to the 
rules or reſtraints of poetical meaſures. 

PROSECUTE v.) to puſh forward, oe vi- 
gorouſly carry on any buſineſs or affair what. 
ever, particularly ſuing a perſon in the courts 


| 


of law, either as a debtor or felon, &c. 
PROSECU'TION (S.) a law-ſuit lor tome ol- 


PRO 


fence, &c, alſo the earneſt purſuit of any 
thing, or the ſtudy of an art or ſcience, &. 
alto a continuance in the ttudy and practice 
of any thine. 


PROSECU'TOR (S.) the ating: perſon in a 


law. ſuit, whu is commonly called the plain- 
tiff. ' 


PRO'SELYTE (V-:) to convert or bring a per- 


ſon over to make proſeſſion of, and praftiſe 
what before he did or would not. 


PRO/SELY TES (S.) properly fignifies ſtran- 


gers; among the Jews there were two ſorts, 
one called proſe/yrer of righteouſneſs, the o- 
ther ſojourning proſelytes, or proſeiyres of the 
gate ; the firſt conformed in all things to the 
law of Moſes, ar were thorough converts, 
the others lived amorg the Jews and were 
obliged only to obſerve the ſeven precepts of 
the ſons of Nab, which were eftecm*d the 
law of nature, and obligatory to all perſons, 
viz, The firſt forbad idolatry. 2. To hallow 
or reverence the name of God. 3. To for- 
bid murder. 4. To condemn adultery and 
inceſt, 5, Forbidding theft, 6. To do juſ- 
tice and ſubmit to it. 7. To forbid the eat- 
ing things ſtrangled, and blood: The J. 
maintained the firſt fix were given immedi- 
ately by God to Adam, and the ſeventh to 
Noab, and that this was all the revealed re- 
ligion till Abrabam's time. But now the 
word means any perſon that comes over to 
anather ſect or opinion in religion, wh ch he 
did not before profe's, 


PRO'SODY (S.) a Grammatical term for that 


part of grammar, which is employed about 
the quantity of ſyllables, in reſpe of being 
long or ſhort, 


PROSOPOPOPT'TA (S.) a Rhetortco! figure, by 


which the ſpeaker or oratcr ſtands ſi ent, 
while he makes the perſon to whom he is 
ſpeaking anſwer ta what he has ſaid of or 
about him. 


PRO SbECT (S.] the appearance, view, or 


repreſentation of any thing, as to immediate 
fight, or probability of ſucceſs, Ec. 


PROSPE'CTIVE (A. ſomething belonging to 


a view, ſhew, repreſentation, aim, or de- 
fign. * | N 


PRO SPER V.) to thrive, ſucceed, improve, 


grow ech &c, 


PROSPE'RITY or PRO'SPEROUSNESS (s.] 


the conditton or itate of life in wh c a per- 
ſow toes rich, thrives, or increaſes in 
weel'h, &c. 


PRO'SUEROUS (A. thriving, improvog, 


growing rich, ſuccefsſu!, (avourable, or ace 
cording to one's own with or defire. 


PRO'STITUTE (s.) vile, diffolute woman, 


or common te, &c. 


PROSTITUTE (v) to ſacrifice a perſon's 


hondur, chaituy, and body, to gratity the 
vicious inclinations of others, f-r the ſake of 
gain, or a mean reward; alfo the ſobmitting 
to, or complying with any mean, | baſe ac- 


tion or othce, 8 
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PROSTITU'TION (s.) the a of proftituting 
a perſon's body to commit whoredom for 
hire; alſo the applying of any thing that 
was intended for a virtuous and uſeful pur- 
poſe to the quite contrary, 

PRO'STRATE (A. all aleng, or flat upon the 

ground with the face downwards, as it ſup- 


pranner, 


in the preſence, or at the feet of another by 


Piicating ſomething in the moſt ſubmiſſive| 
PRO'STRATE (v.) to throw one's felf down 


PRO 


ſcience, till the holding of a council, in pur. 
ſuance of a decree made in 1526. 
PROTESTA'TION{S.) a ſolemn vow or pub. 
lick afſurance, alſo an open declaration a- 
gainſt the proceedings of others, 
PROTEVANGELION (S.) the name of a 
book attributed to St, Fames, which treais 
of the birth of the Virgin Mary, and her Sen 
Jeſus Chriſt ; but the many fables, where. 
with it is ſtuffed, makes it apparently an 
impc ſition. | 


way of humiliation, &c. 
PROSTRA'TION (S.) a throwing one's 'ell 
dawn at anothzr's feet in the moſt ſubmiſſive 

1 manner. N 
PRO STVLE (S.) in Aebitecture, is a building 
that has pillars or columns only in the front. 


ſave harmleſs, ſcreen, &c. 
PROTECTION (S.) the act of defending, 
comforting, ſupporting, ſaving harmleſs, &c. 


has a right to claim under the 
of the king and the laws z and ſometimes it 
has a particular meaning, as that in time of 


be liable to be impreſfed into his majeſty's 
ſervice, or ſhall not be arreſted for debt, &c. 

PROTECTOR S.) one that is a defender 
againſt inſults or other harms or inconve- 
niencies that might happen. 

PROTE'CTRIX (8) a woman that is the 
ſopport or defender of any peiſon what- 
Ever, 


promiſe or (wear to do or forbear any thing. 
PROTE'ST (S.) in Parliament, is the act of 


N— .: —ꝛ„— ——᷑ͥ w—F— — 


their diſſent to, or agaicſt ſome particulars 
of the proceedings of that houſe in matters 
debated before them, which is drawn vp in 
writing, and regiſtered, with the names of 
| the parties ſubſcribed ; in Trade, it is a fum- 
mons made by a publick notary to a mer- 
chant, &c. to diſcharge a bill drawn on him, 
after his having refufed to accept it, when 
the time it is drawn at is come. 
PRO/TESTANCY or PRO'TE3TANTISM 
(S.) the religion or principles of thoſe dif. 
ſentients from the church of Rome, com 


which there are various ſorts, ſuch as the 
Lutherans, Calvinifts, church ef land, 
and the ſeveral ſets within the domintons 


tional church. 

PRO'TESTANTS (S.) now commonly means, 
all Chriſtians that deny the pope's ſupre- 
macy, and ſeveral other doQrines of the 
church of Rome, but firſt given to the Re- 
formed in Germany of ſeveral imperial towns 
in 1529, becauſe they proteſted again a de- 
cree made in the diet of Spire, by Ferdinand 
archd-uke of Auſtria, and other Reman Ca. 
whol.ck princes, and defired liberty of con- 


PROT E'CT (V.) to defend, comfort, ſupport, 
in Law, it is the defence that every ſubject 


er N 


war a perſon that has certain writings mall not 


PROTE'ST (v.) to vow, affirm, to folemnly | 


the members of the houſe of lords declaring | 


monly called the reformed churches, of 


where the others are the eftabliſhed or na- | lands, & 


PRO'TEUS (S.) by the Pects is ſaid to be the 
ſon of Neptune, and that he could change 
his ſhape at bis ſure. 

"PROT HE'SIS (S.) in the Greek Church was 

the name of a ſmall table, upon which the 

bread and wine were ſet before they were 
carried up tothe great altar to be conſecrated, 
 PROTHO'NOTARY S.) a principal clerk or 
chief ſcribe ; and in Low Courts, ſuch as the 
Common Pleat, he enters and enrolls the pro- 
ceedings, pleadings, affizes, judgments, ac. 
tions, &c in the V Bench, he records all 
the czvil'afticns ſued in that court; in the 
Greek Church, it means a principal officer, 
that takes place next to the patriarch of Co. 
flantinople, writes all the diſpatches he end: 
to the grand ſeignior ; befides which, he has 
a power to inſpe& over the proſeffors of the 
law, into purchaſes, wilk, and the liberty 
given to ſlaves; in the primitive Latin Church, 
they were thuſe who wrote the acts of the 
martyrs, and the circumſtances of theirdeath; 
but now it is a title of honour in the court 
of Rome, to which is annexed the privilege 
of legitimating baſtards, making apoſtolick 
notaries, doQors of divinity, and doQors 
of canon and civil law; their number is 
twelve. 

PRO'TO-MARTYR (S.) one that is or was 
the firſt that ſuffered death for being a wit- 
neſs to, or promoter of any particular doc- 
trines or religious opinions, as St. Steben 
for Chriftianity, 

 PRO'TOPLAST (S.) ſometimes fignifies the 

| Original or firſt Former of all things ; and 

ſometimes the thing firſt formed, as God 
the Former, and the firſt formed of 


men. 

PRO TO TYPE (S.) the original draught ot 
pattern of a thing. 

PROTRA'CT (V.) to delay, put off, prolong 
or continue; alſo to draw, cr lay down the 
draught of any thing, whether of houſes, 


J 
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PROTRA'/CTING (S.) the act of delaying 
or putting a matter off from time to time, 
the making a thing long and tedious ; 3ifv 
the drawing, plotting, or laying down an 
a ual ſurvey of a field, eſtate, &c. upon 

ner, 

PROTRA!CTOR or PROTRA'CTER (S.) a 

| Surgeon's inſtrument, uſed to draw out fplin- 

tered bones, dirt, &c, from a wound or ul. 


"_— 


| cer ; alſo a (mall mathematical inflrumct 


PRO 


uſed to draw any fort of angles with, efpe- 
cially in ſurveys of land, that is to be piot- 
ted or laid down on paper, parchment, &c. 
alſo a perſon that delays or puts off vufineſs 
from time to time. : 

PROTRU'DE (V.) to force, thruſt or puſh 
any thing forward, 

PROTU'BER ANCE (S.) a bunching, ſwelling, 
growing, prejecting, or ſtanding out beyond 


the plane of any thing, as the knob of a 


bone, &c, 

PROTU'BERANT (A.) ſtanding, projecting. 
or bunching out. 

PROUD (A.) elated, puffed up with too much 
conceit of one's ſelf, either upon account of 
riches, or real or imaginary qualifications. 

To be proud, to behave or act in a lofty 
and imperious manner towards others, hav- 
ing too mean an opinion of them, and too 
great or lofty a one of ourſelves 3 alſo a 
term for dogs when they have mutual defires 
of copulation, 

PROU'DISH (A.) inclined to, or having a de- 
tree of pride. ; 

PROU/DNESS or PRIDE (S.) haughtineſe, 
loftineſs, &c. 

PROVE (V.) to demonſtrate or make any 
thing plainly appear to he true or falſe, &c. 

PROVE'/DITOR or PROVIDER (S.) one 
whoſe particulcr buſineſs is to go before 
others, and ſee and prepare all ſorts of pro. 
per proviſions for them. 

PRO'VENDER (S.) properly fignifies food for 
cattle, but means alſo frequently the ſame 
for men, . 

To be Provender-pricked, to be wanton, 
proud, ſaucy, or vicious, upon account of 
having plenty of food or rich victuals, &c. 

PRO'VERB (S.) a conciſe, ſhort witty ſpeech 
or ſentence, commonly grounded upon ex- 
perience, and uſually containing either a ſa- 
tyrical deſcription, or cautionary advice a- 
gainſt the follies of the world ; alſo the 
name of one of the books of the Old Teſta. 
ment, written by Solomon, king of Iſrael, in 
the ſententious way, and containing a great 
many inſtructions and moral maxims for the 
conduct of life, as well regarding politicks 
and economy, as the worſhip of God, and 
the innocent and regular behaviour of our- 
ſelves in civil life ; ſome of them held forth 
in a plain open meaning, and others of 
them wrapped up in allegories and emble. 
matical repreſentations z but all of them 
written in a noble, ſublime, and poetical 
manner, 

PROVE/RBIAL (A.) of the nature, or hke 
to a proverb, 

PROVIDE (v.) to furniſh, or take care tc 
get proper neceſſaries for the well. being of 
any perſon, or the regular doing of any thing. 

PROVFDED (A.) furniſhed er affifted with 
proper and convenient neceſſaries ; alſo 3 
term uſed in writing, importing a condition 


or reaſon why a thing (h-uld, or ſhould not 
be done, 


PRO 


PRO/'VIDENCE (S.) among the old Romans 


was a deity which they repreſented by the 
figure of a Roman ſady with a ice ptre in one 
hand, and pointiag to a globe, which lies at 
her feet, importing that ſhe governs the 
world like a good miſtreſs of a family ; the 
emperor Titus figured her with a rudder and 
a globe; Maximian by two ladies, with cars 
of corn in their hands, and this legend, Pre- 
widentia Deorum quies Auguftirum 53 Severus 
with a cornucopia, with a large veſſel at her 
feet fu!! of ears of corn; ſometimes an ant, 
with three ears of corn in her mouth, is a 
repreſentation of Prow!dence ; in common Speech 
among Us, it means the powerful and regular 
management of the wo ld by God; and ſome= 
times it means only that careful and diligent 
management or behaviour, that wiſe men uſs 
in their affairs, 


PROVIDENT (A.) thrifty, ſaving, careſul 


cautious, diligect, &c. 


PRQVIDE'NTIAL (A.) ſomething that hap- 


pens or comes to paſs untere ſcenly, or as it 
were by the immediate interpolition cf God, 
and commonly in a merciful and preſerving 
manner from ſome imminent danger, 


PRO/VINCE (S.) in Church Government, is 


ſometimes meant of an archbiſhoprick, and 
ſometimes of the extent of his juriſdi-tion ; 
alſo the proper ſphere of any perſon's acti- 
vity ; alſo a large divifion or part of an em- 
pire, kingdom, &c. comprehending ſeveral 
towns, cities, &c, under one general go- 
vernor, 


The United PRO'VINCES (s.) now commonly 


called the ſtates. general, are thoſe countries 
or provinces, that in the :6th century re- 
volted from the tyrannous government of the 
S:aniards, united together, and formed a re- 
publick ſtill ſubũſting, and per hats the great - 
eſt in the world ; they are ſeven in number, 
viz. Holland, Zealand, Lower Guelderiandand 
the county of Zutphen, Friezland, Over- 
Viel, the lordſhip of Utrecht and Groningen 3 
theſe provinces lie about the mouth of the 
Meuſe and Rbine, in the northern part of the 
Low Countries, between the territories of the 
king of Spain in Flanders ; each provinee 
ſends deputies to the Hague, where they form 
three aſſemblies or colleges, the ſtates - gene- 
ral, the council of late, and chamber of ac 
counts; all the previnces muſt agree in the 
reſolutions taken in the afſembly of the 
ſtates-general, becauſe nothing is carried 
there by plurality, but univerſality of voices; 
each province in particular prefides a week 3 
the province of Guelderlaad is the chief, be- 
cauſe the moſt ancient, and the firſt that 
propoſed the union; commerce and manu- 
faQtocies render this people fo very powerſul, 
that they have footing in all the parts of the 
world; the province of Holland has two fa- 
mous companies of merchants, the one for 
the Zaß, and the other for the Weſt. Indies ; 
upon the Whole, this Rate is become very 
Uugs powertul, 
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powerful, eſpecially by ſea 3 all opinions in 
religion are tolerated, but the fate one 
is Calviniſm, 

PROVINCIAL (A.) ſomething relating to a 
province, as the meeting or aſſembly of a 
particular province, or under the direction of 
a primate, archbiſhop, &c, is called a pro- 
wincial ſynod, 

PROVUNCIAL (S.) among the religious of 
the church of Rome, is a fort of general ſu 
perviſor of all the monaſteries, &c, in a pro- 
vince. : 

PROVVSION (S.) ſometimes means all forts 
of food, ſuch as bread, fleſh, fiſh, &c. ſome - 
times it meant a certain allowance, or yearly 
income leſt to a perſon for life by ſome 
friend, ſuch as a huſband, father, &c. for 
their maintenance; and ſometimes it means 
a laying in a large ſtock of any commodity 
againſt the time it may, or will be called for ; 
in the Canon Law, it ſometimes means the 
pope's nominating a ſucceſſor to a biſhoprick, 
or ſpiritual living, before the preſent incum 
bent is dead; and ſometimes it means the 
title, deed, or inftrument in writing, where» 
by an incumb-nt holds a living, &c. in Trade, 
it means the ſame with commiſſion, or the 
reward or premium paid to a factor for the 
buying or ſelling any fort of goods for an- 
other. i 

PROVISIONAL (A.) conditional, or done 
by way of prevention or caution. 

PROVI>O (S.) a condition, article, agree 
ment, or exception in a deed, by virtue 
whereof ſomething may be done or omitted, 
that ſeems contrary to the general ſcope of 
the deed, inſtrument, or contract. 

PROVOCA'TION (S.) an affront, or injuri- 
ous treatment, an enraging or making an- 
gry, an incenſing or ſtirring up, &c. 

PROVO'CATIVE (A.) ffrontive, abuſive, 
apt to incline or ſtir a perſon up to anger. 

PROVOCATIVE (S.) in Phyfick, a medicine 
compoſed to ſtrengthen nature, and ſtir up a 
perſon to the frequent act of copulation, 

PROVOKE (V.) to urge, abuſe, or fiir a 
perſon up to anger, to cauſe or incline. 

PRO'VOST (S.) a chief magiſtrate of a city, 
head, or prefident of a college, &c. in Ar- 
mics, Navies, Cc. they are a fort of goal- 
ers or executioners, having the care of de- 
ſerters, or other criminal offenders. 

PROVO/STSHIP or PROVO'STRY (S.) 

the office, dignity, or power of a provoſt. 
PROW (S.) in a Ship, is the foremoſt part 
conſideted aloft, and between the decks ; ſ» 
to go or enter into the preto, is to go into 
the fore caſtle, &c. 
PRO/WESS (S.) valour, courage, ſtoutneſs; 
and ſometimes applied to exploits er {cats of 
arms themſelves. 
PRO/XIES (S in the Cases Law, is the an- 
nual payments made by the paruchial clergy 
to the biſhop, & on v:ſitations, but in com 
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PSA 
behalf of another, n delegate, kubſlitute, 


attorney, &c. 


PROXUMITY (S.) the nearneſs of place, er 


nigh relatien of blood or kindred. 
PRUDE (S.) a nice, over-preciſe, coy, finical 
woman. 
PRU'DENCE (S.) the moſt uſeful of all the 
ſocial virtues, or that wiſe condu of a per. 
ſon's ſelf in the ſeveral eircumſtances he is 
concerned, that cauſes him always to corf- 
der and reflect ſeriouſly and judiciouſly, what 
will be the event of any precipitate or raſh 
action, and to make proper allowances for 
the weakneſs of others, 
PRU/DENT (A.) diſcreet, thoughtful, conf. 
derate, wiſe, judicious, &c. 
PRUDE'/NTIAL (A.) ſomething done by 
way of prevention, thoughtful, wiſe, di- 
creet, 
PRUNE (V.) to dreſs or trim any thirg by 
cutting off, or taking away any ſuperfluous 
matter, as Gardeners do to vines or other 
trees, by cutting off the dead or ſuperfluous 
ſprigs or branches, &c. 
PRUNES (S.) dried plumbs brought from the 
Levant, 
PRURIGINOUS (A.) itchy, inclined to, or 
affected with the diſtemper called the itch, 
PRURTTUs (S.) the itch, or any ſcabby or 
ſcurfy diſtemper on the outward coats of the 
ſkin, exciting a great uneafineſs to the party 
by the goawing of an innumerable quantity 
of animalcula, that are generated between 
the coats of the ſkin from ſharp corcolive 
humours, 

PRUTE'NICK TABLES (S.) aftronomick 

tables calculated to find the motions of the 

heavenly bodies, by Rbenoldus, and dedicated 
to the duke of Pruffiz, 

PRY (V.) to ſearch or look narrowly into 

any thing, to be inquifitive and defirous of 

knowing. 

PRY'ING (S.) the act of ſearching, enquiring, 

or ſtriving to come at the knowledge of 

ſomething. 

PRYTAN/ZE'UM {S.) the place in Alben, 
where the judges and mngiſtrates (at, ard 
where thoſe were maintained at the publick 
charge who had done any contiderable fer- 
vice; there was alſo an altar where-n firt 
was continually burning, conſecrated to ths 
goddeſs Ve; but they were not virgins, 
but widows that attended and looked aller 
it, who were called Prytanitider, 

PRY'TANES (s.) the name of the 50 Judges, 
among the Arhenians, which were choſe out 
of each tribe in Attica, and which made ap 
the council of 500. 1 

PSALM (S.) a divine hymn, or ſong upon reli- 
gious matters, but now commonly reſtraivel 
to thoſe contained in that book of the C's 
Teſtament, called the Book of Pſalms, cn. 
fiſting of 150, generally called David's, tho 
it ir ſuppoſed they were not all wroteby hm, 


| þ, Een 
ſome having the name of Aſapb, — 


men, it means ſuch parties as act for or in 


PHD 


Tiba, Wc, at the head of them, which 
ſome ſuppoſe were only either muficians, 
that compoſed proper tunes to fing them in, 
or chief fingers, to lead the tune, &c. Much 
debate has been among the learned, whether 
and what fort of verſe they were compoſed 
in ; but that part of Hebrew knowledge is 
not exactly known, ſo that it probably was 
only a poetical ſort of proſe the authors made 
uſe of, to make them more eaſily conform 
to the mufick of thoſe times, which together 
with their inftruments, are wholly unknown 
to us. 

PSA'LMIST or PSALMO'/GRAPHIST (S.) a 
compoſer or finger of pſalms, hymns, or di- 
vine ſongs ; and among the Divines, com- 
monly means David, king of Iſrael. 

PSA'LMODY (S.) the art of finging or playing 
the mufical tunes of the pſalms upon inſtru- 
ments. 

PSALMO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing or 
compoting divine ſongs, hymns, or pſalms, 

PSA'LTER (S.) the book of pſalms in the 
Rn printed and bound up by 
itſelf. 

PSA'LTERY (S.) ſometimes fignifies the pſal 

ter or bock of pſalms; and ſometimes a 

muſical inſtrument uſed by the ancients to 

play the pſalm tunes on; and by us now is 

generally underſtood the latter, which was 
an inſtrument of wood, having ſtrings fome- 
what like our harp ; the modern pſalte-y is 
a flat inſtrument in a triangular form, ſtrung 
with three rows of firings of iron, or braſs 
wire, tuned to an uniſon, or an oQave, 
raiſed upon two bridges, which are upon 
the two ſides, and the ſtrings extended from 
fide to fide, 

PSEUDAPO'STLE (S.) a falſe apoſile, &c. 

PSEUDEVA/NGELIST (S.) a falſe meſſenger, 
or counter feit, a cheat, or impoftor, 

PSEU'DO A.) a Greek particle, fignifying 
faiſe, counterfeit, &c, frequently added to 
other words, to make them have the direct 
— oppoſite meaning to what they naturally 

IVE, 

PSEUDO'/GRAPHY (S.) a falſe writing, or 
counterfeiting the hand of another. 

PSEUDOMA'RTYR (s.) a talſe witneſs, or 
counterfe!! martyr, 

PSYCHO'LOGY (s.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe 
upon the ſoul, 

PSY'CHOMANCY (s.) a pretended divina- 
tion by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits of dead 
perſons. 

PSYCHRO'METER S.) an inſt-ument to 
mes ſure the degree of humidity or moiſture 
of the sir. 

PTI'SAN (s.) a phyſical cooling diet - drink, 
made of the decoction of barley huſked, rei- 
fins, and liquorice. 

PTOLEM A/ICK. SYSTEM (S.) in Afroneny, 
is what is now commonly called the oid ſyſ- 


| 


— 


tem, which divided the world into two te- 
ions, the ethereal and elementary ; the firſt 


PUB 


begins at the primum mobile, which in the 
ſpace of 24 hours moves from eaſt to weſt, 
and includes ten heavens, viz. the double 
cryſtalline, the firmament, and the ſeven 
planets z the two cryſtallines between the 
primum mobile and the firſt firmament, are 


ſuppoſed to ſolve ſome irregularities of the 


primum mobile; the elementary region reaches 
to the concavity of the moon, and compre - 
hends the four elements of fire, air, water 
and earth ; the terreſtrial globe is ſuppoſed 
to be made up of water and earth, and im- 
moveably fixed in the center of the world, 
the element of air encompaſſing the earth, 
and the element of fire encompaſſing the air, 
and that the whole heavens moved round the 
earth from eaſt to weſt ; but the abſurdity 
and inaccuracy of this ſyſtem is now almoſt 
univerſally known and explcded, and that of 
Copernicus ſubſtituted in its room, which is 
much better adapted to anſwer the ſeveral 
phænomena of the heavens, &c. 


PTOLEMAT'TES (S.) a ſect among the Ce- 


ticks, that maintained that the Moſarck law 
came partly from God, partly from Moſer, 
and partly from the traditions of the Jeu 
doQors. 


PTY ALY'SMUS (S.) a falivation excited by 


medicine on purpoſe, or a diſcrder that oc- 
caſions the ſpittle to run uncommonly from 
the glands of the mouth. 


PU'BERTY (S.) that age when the hair begins 


to grow viſible upon the privities of either 
ſex ; among the Romans, it was reckoned 
from 14 to 16, ſo that at the entrance of the 
19th year, they took the tog a virilli as be- 
ginning then to be men; among the Abe- 
nian, it extended to the end of the 18th 
year; but among the Jews, it was reckoned 
from thirteen to thirteen and a half, and 
then they were ſubjeR to all the precepts of 
the law, as being elleemed men, and in par- 
ticular, were obliged to marry ; their girls 
time of puberty began at twelve years old, 
and ended at twelve and a half, unleſs na- 
ture was ſo backward as ſo ſhew no viſible 
marks; as ſoon as the time of her puberti- 
ſhip was ended ſhe was at liberty, and hee 
father had no longer any power to higder her 
from marrying. 


PU'/BLICAN (S.) among Us, now means a 


perſon that keeps a houſe of entertainment 
for travellers, ſuch as ale-houſes, inns, &c, 
anciently it was a farmer of the publick te- 
venues, or a tax-gatherer, which were ge- 
nerally looked upon as the vileſt of men, by 
their too frequently abuſing their truſt and 
power, and by vile impoſitions, getting the 
appeliations of extortioners, thieves, or pick. 
pockets; the Jews were ſo averſe fo theſe 
people, that they would not allow them to 
come into their temple or ſyn-gogue, nor 


admit them to partake of their publick - 


prayers or offices of judicature, nor even 
take their evidence in their cyurts of law. 
1B. 
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\ PUBLICA'TION ts.) . declaring abroad, or 


 PU'BLISHER (S.) one who declares or makes 


PU'DDING (S.) a compoſition of flour, ſuet, 


 PU'ERILE (A.) childiſh, young, fooliſh, weak, 


PUF 


making any thing openly known. 
PU'BLICK FA.) common, open, free for 
every body's uſe, &c. 
PU/BLISH f.) to ſet forth, make an open 


declaration of any thing, that every body 
may ſee and know it, | g 


any thing known ; and among the B. bſeller1, 
is one that has his name put at the bottom 
of pamphlets, news-papers, &c. though the 
property is in another perſon, to whom he 
is ac:ountable for the ſale, c. ; 

PU'CKER V.) to draw any thing up iregu- 
larly, or in furrows, as in ſewing linen to 
make it lie as if it was plaited, &c, alſo to 
be in a hurry or confufion of mind, for fear 
of ſomething being known, or not ſucceed- 
ing. &c. 

PU'CKER (S.) a hurry, fright, ſurprize, 
ſtraight, difficulty, &c. alſo a garment or 
cloth drawn up in wrinkles like plaits, 
where it ſhould not. 

U pDER (S.) a hurry, buſtle, noiſe, or fiir x 
al'o a confuſed or aukward doing any thing 


eggs, &c. boiled or baked ; and ſometimes 
plumbe, apples, &c. are put in it and boil- 
ed ; but when baked with apples, or other 
green fruit, it is called a pye or paſty, &s. 
in a Ship, thoſe ropes that are faftened 
round to the yard arms of the main and 
fore. yards, cloſe to the end to (ave them 
from galling; alſo the ſerving of the ring 
of the anchor with ropes to ſave the clinch 
of the cable from galling, are called the 
puddings of the yard and anchor ; alſo pads 
worn upon the heads of young children, to 
prevent their hurting themſelves by falls. 

'PU'DDLE (S.) a ſetthng of a ſmall quantity of 
water upon the ground or road, where the 
earth or ſtones aragyorn away. 

PU/DDLE (V.) to play with water, by cauſ- 
ing it to move with the hands; alſo to go 
on with doing things in a coarſe ordinary 


way. 
pu OCR (S.) a ſmall field or incloſure. 
PUDICITIA (S.) a goddeſs adored by the an- 
cient heathens, under the form of a veiled 
woman, with an exceeding modeſt counte- 
mance, as being eſteemed the goddeſs of 
chaſtity, modeſty, and other female virtues ; 
the had two temples at Reme, one belonging 
to the Reman ladies, the other to the ple- 
beians, and tradeſmens wives. 
PUDTCITY (S.) modeſty, chaftity, tempe- 
rance, regularity, &c. 


trifling. 
PUERVLENESS or PUERTLIT V/ (S.) boy - 
, weakneſs, injudgioul- 


iſhneſs, childiſhneſs 
(S.) childhood, infancy, &c> 


PUL 


made of thrums of filk, worſted, &c, 1» 
take up powder, and put on hair, perriwige, 
&c, with ; alſo a vaunting, boaſting, or 
over. valuing of any thing; alſo thoſe per- 
ſons that attend at auctions or ſales, to bid 
money for the goods there offered, to draw 
in others to out bid them ;' alſo a perſon 
kept at a gaming - houſe, to play for a decoy 
to others, 

PUFF (V.) to pant and blow, or fetch one's 
breath ſhort, by reaſon of haſty running, 
c. alſo to advance the value, character, or 
2 of any thing privately, to make others 

y it, or have a opinion of a perſon' 
ſkill, ac. | ot . 

PUG or PU GGY (S.) the name given to 1 

monkey ; alſo ſometimes given to favourite 

children, by way of fondneſs and familiarity, 

PU'GIL (S.) with the Aporbecaries, is ſo much 

as may be taken up between the thumb and 

two ſore fin 1 

wy ear (S.) power, might, firength, 
orce, 

PUUSSANT (A.) powerful, mighty, ſtrong, 
of great force, &c. 

PUUVSSANTNESS (S.) powerfulneſs, mighti- 
neſs, &c. 

PUISNE' (A.) a younger child ; alſo a young 

pleader or councellor, &c. 

— (S.) a vomit. 

U'LCHRITUDE (S.) fairneſs, handſomene', 
beauty, Ec. 

PU'LHELY (S.) in Caernarwonfbire, North. 

Wale, ſeated on the ſea-ſhore between two 

rivers, is a pretty large bailiwick town, that 

has a confiderable ſea-trade, and a good 
market weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from 

London 177 computed, and 213 meaſured 

miles. 

PU'LING (A.) fickly, weak, faint, &c. 

PULL (v.) to drag, hale, or force along by 

main h. 

PU'LLET (s.) a young hen that has never ſat 
upon eggs, in order to hatch them; and 

ſometimes applied to a young unmarred 

woman, maid, or virgin, 

PU/LLEY (S.) one of the mechanick power 
uſed to raiſe great weights, conſiſting of 2 
wheel or block in channels for a rope to tun 
in it. | 

PU'LMONARY or PULMO'NEOUS (4.) 
ſomething belonging to the lungs. 

PULMO'NES (S.) the lungs or organs of re- 
ſpiration, and of mixing and accending thy 
nitre, that is ſucked in at the mouth, &c. 
with the blood ; the ſubſtance whereof is (ad 
to be nothing but a heap of little bladders, 
the contexture whereof is ſo ordered, that 
there is a paſſage into them from the wind- 
pipe, and into one another, till they all open 
into the membrane which cloaths the lungs 

PULMO'NICK (s.) a perſon diſordered in 
breathing, or one that is conſumptive. 


neſs, &c. 
PUE'RITY 

PUFF ($.) a ſudden blaſt of wind, or throw- 
ing out of the breath; alſo an i 


PULP (S.) the fleſhy or inward part of plumb, 
&c, aſter the outward ſkin or rind is pared 0! 
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PUN 


Aripped off ; alſo the ſoft part of ſruits, 
roots; &c, that is got by intufion, decoc- 
tion, &C, 

PU/LPIT (S.) a little pew made for a perſon 
to ſtand and preach, or ſpeak to a publick 
audience in. 

PULSA'TION (S.) a beating, knocking, or 
throbbing of the arteries, &c. 

PULSE (S.) the motion or tremor occafioned 
in the arteries, &c. and is the immediate in- 
dex of the heart, by the mediation whereof 
the blood is diffuſed thio* the whole body, 
and is differently affected thereby, according 
to the different influx of the animal ſpirits, 

the motion whereof is chiefly to be attribu 
ted to the circular and direct fibres that 
compoſe the ſeveral parts ; the pulſe is ſome» 
times firong, weak, ſwiit, flow, equal, un- 
equal, intermittent, &c, and is generally a 
pretty ſuse informaton of the health or fick- 
neſs of the party, &c, alſo the common 
name for rice, barley, wheat, and other 
vegetable food, 

PU!LVERIZATE or PU'LVERIZE (v.) to 
pound, break, or reduce to powder, 

PULVERIZA/TION or PU'LVERIZING (S.) 
the pounding, breaking ſmall, or reducing 
to powder, 

PU'MICE-STONE (S.) a calx or light ſpongy 
matter thrown out of the burning moun- 
tains or ſuhterraneous fires, uſeſul to rub out 
ſcratches, c. of copper plates, &c. 

PUMMEL £4) to thump, beat, or threſh 
with the fiſt. 

PUMP (S.) a machine to raiſe water out of 
pits, wells, and other low places, of which 

there are various ſorts, that go by as many 
different names; alſo a thin, light ſhoe, 
with none, or very low heels, wore by 
rope- dancers, &. 

PUMP v.) to ſound a perſon, in order to gt 
ſecrets out of him ; alſo to raiſe or get wa- 
ter out of a well, &c, by the working of a 


pomp, 

PU'MPING (S.) the act of raiſing water by 
a pump; alſo a cunning artificial manner of 
getting ſecrets out of a perſon. 

PUN (V.) to droll, quibble, or play with 
words in a merry manner. 

PUN (S.) an arch, merry, and ingenious play- 
ing or quibbling with words. 

PUNCH (S.) the name of an inſtrument uſed 
to firike marks upon iron, copper, wood, 
c. alſo the name of a compound liquor in 
great requeſt among all the ſea faring people 
in particular, made of water, brandy, rum, 
arrack, &c. the juice of lemons, oranges, 
&. and ſugar ; alſo the nick or mock n-· me 
to the principal puppet in s puppet ſhew ; 
alſo the name of any very ſhort and thick 
perſon, 

PUNCH (V.) to cut or force a hole through 
metal, leather, wood, &c. with a punch; 
alſo to ſtrike or thruſt one with the fiſt, el- 


PUR 


PU"NCHEON or PUNNCHION (S.) the name 
of a veſſel that holds 84 gallons of wine z 
| alſo ſicel engraved with letters or device 


for money, &c. ſtemping the matrices to 


caſt for printing, &c. 

PUNCTILIO (S.) a ſmall trifling matter, or 
mere nicety, &c. 

PU'NCTUAL (A.) exact, careful to do os 
perform a promiſe, bargain, or contract, 

PU'NCTUALNESS (S.) exactne s, doing or 
performing a contract, &c, according to the. 


time and conditions ſpecified, . 


PUNCTUA'TION (s.) that part of grammar 
that teaches the true method of ſtopping os 

pointing a paragraph or diſcourſe, &c, 

PU'NCTURE (S.) a prick er ſmall wound 

| made with any ſharp-pointed inſtrument ; 
and among the Surgeons, any ſmall hole 

made in the fleſh, either to let out the blocd 
or other humours, eſpecially one made in 
the belly, to tap a dropfical perſon, 

PU'"NGENCY or PUNGENTNESS S.) the 
prickingneſs, ſharpneſs, or piercingneſs of 
any diſeaſe, inſtrument, &c, 

PU'NGENT (A.) ſharp, pricking, piercing. 

PU'/NINESS (S.) weakneſs, tenderneſs, &c. in 
children or grown perſons. 

PU'NISH (V.) to afflit, chaſtiſe, or torment 
a perſon for a real or imaginary fa alt. 

PU'NISHABLE (A.)] liable to, or deſerving of 
puniſhment. 

PU'"NISHMENTS (S.) the ſeveral chaſtiſe- 
ments or correQions that are, or hive been 

} inflited upon offenders for their ſeveral miſ- 
demeanors againſt the feveral ſtates of the 
world they lived in, which are, and have 
always been various, and more or le's in - 
tenſe, according to the ceconomy or diſpo- 
fition of the government or people, where 
they are, or have been practiſed; but no 
crimes, how wicked ſoever, have ever been 
puniſhed with ſo much ſeverity, as diſſenting 
in judgment or opinion from the national 
churches of the ſeveral reſpective nations, 
even tho” they were ſelf evidently abſurd, 

PUNK (S.) a ſcandalous, naſty, whoriſh, wick - 
ed woman. 

PU"NNING (S.) inverting or uſing words in a 
bantering ſatyrical ſenſe. 

PU'PIL (S.) the ball or apple of the eye ; alſo 
any perſon that is a learner of any art or ſci - 
ence of another; and in a Law Senſe, a 
woman till ſhe be 14 years old, and a man 
till he is 21, 

 PU*PILAGE (S.) the age or time a perſon is 
under the care, direction, or inſtruction of 
another, 

PU"PPET (S.) the repreſentation of a man or 
woman, boy or girl, by little babies that 
are moved by wires, &c, in ſhews, 

PU/PPY (S.) a yourg dog or bitch, properly 
one that ſucks or laps milk; alſo a term of 
reproach for a filly, ſcandalous, fooliſh, idle 


fellow. 


EF U'RBLIND (A.) one that is ſhort- fighted, 
or 
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 PU'RENESS or PU'RITY (S.) fmpleneſs, un 
ru RLE (S.) the ornament upon mufical in- 


 PU'RGATIVE or PURGATORY (A.) of a 
- PU'RGATORY \($.) middle place be! «ern 


PURGE (S.) ſo much phyſick as is proper to 


7 | 
FU RIM, PUR, or PHUR (S.) lots or chan 


PUR 


or that cannot ths things but when they ore ces, the name of a very ſolemn feaſſ am. 


very near, 

PU"RCHASE (V.) to buy any thing ; and in 
Law, means the acquiring lar d or tene- 
ments with money, to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe that go by hereditary deſcent. 

PU'RCHASE (S.) any thing bought or acqui- 
red by means ob money. 

PURE (A,) fimple, uncompounded ; alſo chaſte; 
or free from corruption; alſo exact, poſi 
tive, downright, c. and when applied to 
Mathamatick, means arithmetick and geo 

metry in the abſtract, without beirg applied 
to any particular name or matter. 


mixedneſs, innocency, and chattity. 


ſtruments, ſuch as baſs-viols, &c. alſo the 
ornament of womens garments made of 
tinſel, &c, 

PURGA'TION or PU'RGING (S.) the clean- 
ing, ſcouring, or taking away all forts of 
impurities or ſuperfluities; and in Law, is 
the proving one's ſelf innocent of any crime 
or accuſation by oath, or otherwiſe, before 
a judge; in P, it is the exciting the 
frequent going to ſtocl by proptr medicines, 
in order to carry off any di'eaſs or motbi- 
fick matter that is ſuppoſed to lodge or te- 
main in the he dy. 


clearing nature or purifying quality, 


the grave and hell, where th Payiſls ſay 
the ſouls paſs thro* the fire of purifi a ion 
before they enter heaven; alſo any place ot 

_  puriſhment or ureafineſs. 

PURGE (V.) to clear one's {c1f of a crime or 
accuſation laid againſt one; alſo to (c ur, 
clean, or rectiſy any thing from the fil h or 
impurities that are in or abut it ; aiſo to . 
throw out the humours of a dead carcaſe 
aſter ore, two, or more dais. 


be taken at one time, in order to make a 
perſon go to ſtool, &c. ' 
FURIFICA'TION (S.) the act of cleanſing, 
&c, and eſpecially conſidered as relating to 
ſome religious periormance; as among the 
Fewiſh Women, it was ordained by that law, 
that a woman ſhould keep within her houſe 
40 days after her lying in, if ſhe had a ſon, 
and $o if ſhe had a davehter, at the expi- 
ration whereof ſhe was to go to the temple, 
and offer a lamb wi h a young pigeon or tur- 
tle, and in caſe of poverty, two pigeons or 
turtles, Among the Chri1f/rans, the feaſt of 
Purification was inſtituted in honour of the 
Virgin Mary's going to the temple, where 
according to cuftom, ſhe preſented her Son 

; Jeſus Chriſt, and offered two turtles for him. 
Pope Sergius I. ordered the proceſſion with 
wax tapers, from whence it is called Candle- 
mas-day, 


PUR 


the Jews, inſtituted in memory of the [oy 
that were caſt by Haman their enemy in 
Abaſueruvs's court, who ſuperſtitiouſly ci 
them the firſt month, ard marked out the 
th month for the execution of his purpoſe, 
which was the deſtruction of all the J-w1 in 
the kinedom of Perfia ; but there being (@ 
much ume between the intent and the exe. 
cution, AMrdecor got intelligence thereof, 
and hy the means of his niece ber, who for 
her extiaordinary beau'y ard wiſe b-havi. 
our Ws advanced to be queen, ſet afide the 
whole projet, and deſtroyed Ham in the 
contriver, and his abettors ; thi- feaſt was 
firſt ceebrated by the cus at Sb ſon, on 
the 14th, and by thoſe in other parts the 
ki gdom, on the 15th of the month Adar, 
anſwering to our February ; irom whence to 
the preſent time, they have rebgiouſly F:pt 
up the obſervation of this feaſt with the t |. 
lowing ceremonies ; on the eve of this teſt, 
if it be a day on which they may faft, they 
doit ſtrictiy, or elſe obſerve this fast the 6 
beſore the true time, r. 1:th of Ave, it 
which time they give aim to the poor libe- 
rally, and on the fesſt day they give them 
part of ther provifions z n ihe evenine of 
the 1;th the icaſt begins, when they habt 
up their lamps, «nd open the appearance 
of the ſtars, they begin to read the do of 
Es ber, which they read quite throveh, at 
hve places where: f the reer ſers up ſuch a 
dread ul howling, as is vuffi ven: to fright 
the women and child en ; then they return 
to their h-uſes, where they make + meal of 
milk mests rather than fleſh; the not 
morning they go to the ſynagogue, and 1t:4 
proper portions of ſcripture, and the whole 
book of Eftber as before, and then teu 
home, and keep holiday, with all the cx- 
preſſions of joy imaginable, even to -xct(s 
ard impurity : This teſtival continues tor 
two days, but only the firſt is kept with a 
religious ſolemnity. 

PU'RITAN (S.) a name given to ſuch perſons 
as in the reigns of queen Erabetb, king 
James, and King Clare I. pretended to 
greater holineſs of living and ſtriGer diſci- 
pline than any other le, who at fit 
were members of the eftabi.ſhed church, but 
afterwards became Separatiits upon account: 
of ſeveral ceremonies that were by the reti. 
neſs of thoſe times ſeverely inſiſted upon. 
PURL (S.) a ſmall, narrow edging or lace ſet 
or made upon the edge of » broad lace; allo 
beer or ale made bitter by infuſing worm- 
wood in it; alſo the fine, clear, reſounding 
tone of a muſical in(trument. 
PURLIEU! (s.) in the Fre Law, is all that 
ground near any foreſt, which formerly wii 
a part of the foreſt, but is now ſepara'ed 
from it, and quitted of the ſervices there- 
unto belonging. ; 10 
PU'RLING (S.) the gentle murmuring 50 
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PUR 
made oy running of waters in a ſtream or 


W (S.) thoſe pieces of timber that le 
aciols the rafters on the infide, to preſerve 
them f.om fioking in the middle of their 

th. 

non (v.) to thieve or ſteal privately. 

PU'RPLE (S.) a very curious and rich redd ſh 
colour, ſaid to be fi ift found out by a dog's 
having by chance eaten a ſhellfiſh called 
murex or purpura, and upon returning to bis 
maſter Hercules Tyrius, he obſerved his lips 
tinged, whereupon ſearch was m:de aſter 
what had done it, which being found, pro- 

uſe was made of the diſcovery ; it was 
antien ly uſed by the princes and great men 
for their garments by way of diſtunction, and 
to this day 15 the lvery of the biſhops, &c. 
alſo the dignity of an archbiſhop or great ma- 
ziſtrate is frequently meant by the purple. 

PU&'PORT (S., the general ſcaſe, meaning, 
or tenor of a writing, book, argument, &c, 

PU/RPOSE (V.) to defign, intend, reſolve. 

PU'RPOSE S.) a defign, refolution, intention, 
matter, or ſubje& of a diſcourſe, 

PU'Z POSING (S.) intending, deſigning, te- 
lone, &C. 

pURR (V.) to make a murmuring noiſe like 
3 cat when ſhe is pleaſed, 

PU'RRING (S.) the noiſe or ſong of a cat 
when ſhe is pleaſed, 

PURSE (S.) @ ſmall. curious net or bag to 
put money in; and in the grand ſeignior's 
court, is a gift or preſent of 500 crowns, it 
being uſual or cuſtomary for that monarch to 
keep his treaſure divided in bags or purſes 
with ſuch ſums in them. 

PU/RSER (S.) in a large Ship, is an officer 
who has the care and charge of the pro- 
viſions, to ſee that they are good when 
brought in, and carefully towed, ſo as to 
get no hurt; he is alſo to keep a liſt or roll 
of the ſhip's company, and to enter the day 
of each man's admittance into pay. 

PU/RSINESS (S.) ſome diſeaſe or diſorder that 
prevents an animal's free and natural reſpi- 
ration 5 andin Men, is commonly applied to 
thoſe who are over-grown with fat, either 
through want of exerciſe, or too high living, 

PU'RSLAIN (S.) a fine, pleaſant, cooling ſal- 
lad herb; alſo a fine ſort of earthen ware. 

PURSU!ANCE (S.) in conſequence of or ac- 
cording to ſomething laid down before. 

PURSU/ANT (A.) in obedience to the orders, 
commands, defigns, &c. of another, 

FURSUE' v.) to follow eagerly, or run 
earneſtly after any creature or thing, to ſtu- 
07 hard an art or ſcience, or to carry on 
ſome delign ; to acquire, 

PURSU'ER (S.) one that runs or follows 
eaxerly after another; alſo a diligent or 
hard ſtude nt in arts and ſciences. 

PURSUIT S.) the earneſt and diligent fol- 
lowing after, or pains- taking in any thing. 

PU'RTENANCE (S.) ſomethirg belonging or 
appertaining to a thing, 
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PURVEY* (V.) to take care of, and pro- 

vide tor others, eſpecially in relation to 
. fo-d c&c. 

PURVEY ANCE (S.) the act of procuring or 
providing c rn, furl, and other neceſſaries 
for the k'ng*s houſe, 

PURVEY'ER (S.) one that provides focd, &c. 
for others, eſpecially the king's houſhold, 
ſhips, armies, &. 

PU*RVIEW (S.) a Law term for the body of 
an act of parliament. 

PURULEN T A.) full of corruption or ſores, 
from whence white, thick, and corrunted 
matter runs, 

PUS (S.) the thick, white, corrupted matter 
that ifſues from an ulcer, &c. 

PUSH (V.) to thruſt, ſhove, or run againſt 
another in a rude manner. 


PU'SHERS (S.) young canary-birds that can» 
not feed themſelves. 


alſo a bawdy houſe. 

PU'SH-PIN (S.) a childiſh ſport or play with 
— er as are uſed to flick in womens 
cloaths. 


fulneſs, faint-heartedneſs; &c. 

PU'SLE or PUZZLE (S.) a ſlatternly, dirty, 
ſluttiſn woman, 

PUSS (S.) a cat, hare, or rabbit; alſo a con- 
temptuous name for a woman. 

PU'STLES (S.) ſmall wheals or pimples that 
riſe in the ſkin, which contain a watry mat- 
ter within them, eſpecially in the diſeaſe 
called the itch, 

PU'STULOUS (A.) full of bliſters, wheals, 
or watry pimples. | 

PUT (S.) a game at cards. 

PUT (v.) to lay or place any thing where one 

intends it to be or remain. 

PU'TANISM (S.) the trade or praQtice of 


w g 

PU'TATIVE (A.) reputed, eſteemed, ſup- 
poſed, or imagined, 

PU'TID (A.) ſtinking, naſty, unſavory, un- 
pleaſant, diſagreesble in ſmell, 

PU'T-OFF (v.) to delay, excuſe, or prolong. 

PU'T-OFF (S.) an excuſe or trifling anſwer. 

PUTREFA'CTION (S.) the a@ of corrupt- 
ing, ſpoiling, waſting, or going to decay ; 
and in fleſh, cheeſe, &c. cauſes maggots or 
ſmall worms to engender in great quantities, 

PU'TREFY (V.) to corrupt, rot, decay, 
waſte and breed worms, &c. : 

PU'TRID (A.)] corrupt, rotten, &c. 

PU"TRIDNESS (S.) the ſtate of corrupted. 
neſs, rottenne's, &c, 

PU"TTOCK (S.) a long winged kite; and in 
a Ship, ſmall ſhrouds that go from the main, 
fore, and mizzen- maſts to the round tops, 
for the men to get into the caps or tops of 
thoſe maſts. 

PU'TTY (S.) a compoſition uſed by Painters 
to ſtop up holes in the wainſcot, &c. and by 
Gloaiers to ſaſlen ia the pannels of ſaſh. 


_ 


glaſſes ; 


PU'SHING SCHOOL (S.) a fencing-ſchool g 


PUSILLANI'MITY s.) cowardlinefs, fear- 
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glaſſes ; alſo a powder vſed to poliſh metals, 
maerhie, &c. made of calcined tin. 
PU'ZZLE (V.) to put or throw difficulties in 
a perſon's way, to propoſe queſtions very 
difficult to be anſwered, &c. 
PUZZLE (S.) a ftrait or difficulty; alſo a 
na'ty, fluttiſh woman, 


_ PU'ZZLING (A.) cramping, teazing, per- 


plexing &c, 

PY-BALD (A.) patched or made up of ſeve- 
ral colours, eſpecially ſpoken of a horſe, &c. 
whoſe ſkin is ſpotted, 

PYCNO'TICKS s.) medicines of a cooling, 
watry, ard condenſing nature. 

PYE (S. the name of a bird; alſo meat, fruit, 
&c. baked in cruſt, h 

PY'GMY (S.) a man or woman of a very 
ſhort ſtature ;z; alſo the name of a fabulous 
poetical nation of people, the height of 
whoſe ſtature was about half a yard. 

PYLO'RUS (S.) in Anatomy, is the lower ori- 
fice of the ventricle or mouth of the to- 
mach, which lets the meat out of the ſto- 
mach, into the inteſtines, 

PY RK MID (S.) in Cherry, is 2 ſolid figure 
contained under givers plains, which termi- 
nate in one coramon point, being drawn 
from another plain, which is for its baſe ; 
one thing remarkable is, that all bod. es whe- 
ther opacous or l mmous, tranſmit their ſha- 
dow in a pyramidal form, only the luminous 
body caſts it ſo, that the vertex of the pyra- 
mid formed is in that point of the luminous 
body, from whence the light proceeds, and 
the bafis on the ſuperficies of the body en- 
lightcned, and the opacous body directly 
contrary, 

PYRA'MIDAL or PYRAMTDICAL (A.) 
havirg the form or properties of a pyramid, 
ſomething like or belonging to a pyramid, 

PY'/RAMIDS (S.) ſeveral ſtately buildings 
within three leagues of Cairs in Egypt, ei- 
teemed by the antients to he one of the ſe 
ven wonders of the world, whereof there 
are three principal ones differing both in 
height and thickneſs ;' the two fiſt are ſhut 
up, and the third, which is the largeſt, is 
open, which has 208 ſtone ſteps, each ſtone 
about three foot thick, being every way ex 
traordinary large and high; they are ſup- 

to have been built by the ghildren of 
=_ during their bondage, for ſepulchres 
or the kings of Egypt, &c. 

PYRE'TICKS ($.) medicines that are applied 
to cure fevers, 

PYRETO'LOGY (S.) a difcourſe or deſci ip 
tion of fevers. 

PY'ROMANCY (S.) a divination by the fire 
of the ſacrifice, in which if the flames im 
mediately took hold of and confumed the 
victims, if they were bright and pure, witk- 
out noiſe or ſmoak, if the ſparks tended up- 
wards in a pyramidal form, ard the fire kept 
in till all was reduced to aſhes, they promiſed 
themſclves good ſucceſs, and the contrary 

; I 


- 


preſaged the diſpleaſure of the gods, misfor. 
tunes and ill ſucceſs. 
PYROTECHNY (S.) the art of making er 
compoſing artificial fire-works with gue. 
powder, &. both for ſervice in war and i. 
verſion ; alſo the art of chymiſtry, which 
8 moſt of iti operations by means of 


e. 
PYRO'TICKS (S.) medicines that are virty. 
ally hot, and which being applied to human 
bodies, occafion a great heat or burning in 
it, or at that part they are applied to, and are 
vulgarly called cauſticks, of which fort arg 
all thoſe that cauſe redneſs in the fleſh of 
ſkin, bliſters, that ripen, or rot ſores, ulcen, 
or ſwellings, that bring wounds to a cruſt, 
and that pull hairs out of the body, &c. 
PYTHAGO'REAN SYSTEM (S.) in Afro. 
„ is the ſame with what is now com- 
1 called the Copernican ſyſtem; which 
ee. 

PVTHACO REAN TABLE (S.) in A-itbne. 
rick, is that now commonly called the mul. 
tiphicstion table, 

PYTHAGO'REAN THEOREM (S.) in 6 
metry, is the famous one that is the 47th of 
the firſt book of Euclid, which demonfirats 
that in every right angled triangle the (quare 
of the hypotheneuſe, or that fide oppoſite to 
the right angle, is equal to the ſum of the 
ſquares of the other two fides. 

PY"THIA, PYTHONVSSA, or PY'THO. 
NESS (S.) the preſteſs of Apollo, who pro- 
neunced oracles at De/phor, in a temple con- 
ſecrated to that god; alſo a common name 
to all thoſe women that pretended to predic- 
tion, and boaſted they- were inſpired by this 


PY/THO (S.) the name of certain divinen 
imagined by the heathens to be inſpired by 
Apollo; alſo a common name to all who 
pretended to ſoretel future events. 

PY'THON (S.) in the poetical Fab e, wat 4 
ſerpent of a monſtrous fize, produced by 
the earth after Deucalion's flood, which 4- 
polla killed with his arrow, and was there- 
upon called Pythia, in honour whereof, 
there were alſo certain games inftituted, 
called the Pyrbian games. 

PYX (S.) a box or v<fſel the Reman Catholic 
keep the hoſt, or confecrated Agnus Duin. 
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J$ © mute letter, and in the judgment of 

ſome is altogether as uſeleſs as the K, #f- 
firming that the C may have the ſame ſx- 
nification, and ſerve in their ſtead, and b 
the Latins, is frequently changed into C, 26 
ſeguor, ſecutur, loguor, locutus, Cc. in the 
old Reman Numeration, Q_ ſtood for 50% 
and when it had a daſh c ver it, thus, Q for 
co, oco : there are many contract ons 0 


arts and ſciences, which this letter makes 45 
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of, as ©, D. with the Crammarian, 
ſtands for, ar if it were ſaid; N. E. D. with 
the Grometricians for, which was to be done, 
or demonſfirated 5 ©. S. with the Phy- 


ian for, as much ar it necefſary, Sc. 


UACK (V.) to cry out, or make a noiſe 


ike a duck, 


QUACK. (s.) a pretender to an art or ſcience, 


eſpecially to that knowledge in phyfick, that 
a perſon's education and praftice can no 


way ſappoſe him to be maſter of, 


QUA'CKERY (s.) the priQtifing arts or ſci- 


ences by thoſe not ſufficiently ſkilled, eſpe 
cially phyfick. 


GAA (S.) any figure conſiſting oi 


four fides and four angles. 


QUADRA'NGULAR (A.) having four fides 


and angles, or ſomething belonging or rela- 
ting to that which has. 


QA'DRANT (S.) fignifies the fourth part of 


a circle or any thing ele; but is particularl) 
applied to a mathematical inſtrument in the 
form of a quarter of a circle, and which for 
its excellence may juſtly have the preference 
of all others, by reaſon that almoſt all ope- 
rations of geometry, aſtronomy, and other 
parts of the mathematicks, may be eafily 
and truly effeted by it, but eſpecially in 
aſtronomy: and geography, by finding the 
elevation of the pole, the height of the (un 
or ſtars above the horizon, their declinati-n, 
diſtance from each other, place in the 20 
dick, &c, 


QUA'/DRAT (S.) a ſquare or four-cornered 


figure, whoſe ſides are of an equal length; 
alſo a quare blank piece of meta! uſed by 
the Printeri to fill up ſhoit lines, &c, 


QA'DRATE V.) to ſhape, faſhion, ſquare, 


or m«ke one thing agree to, or with ano- 
ther, 


QUADRA'TICK EQUATION (S,) an Ae. 


braick term for ſuch equations, whoſe high- 
eſt power of the unknown quantity is a 
ſquire, expreffed by as, xx, Cc. and theſe 
are div:ded into fimple guadraticks, or ſuch 
where the ſquare of the unknown root is 
equal to the abſolute number. or known part 
given 3 and adfected guadratichs, or ſuch as 
have ſome intermediate power of the un 
known quantity between the higheſt power 
of the unknown number, and the abſolute 
number grven, 

QADRA/TICK (S.) a ſquare, or ſquared fi. 
gure ; alſo a mechanical line by help where. 
of right lines may be found equal to the cir. 
cumterence of a circle or other curve, and 
the ſeveral parts of it. 

QUA'DRATS (S.) thoſe ſquare pieces of me. 
tal with which the Printers fill up the void 
ſpace of a line at the end of a paragraph, &c, 

QUA'DRATURE (s.) the making any thing 
regularly ſquare, or the finding out a ſquare 
that ſhall be equal to the area of any other 
given figure ;z; ſo the quadrature of the circle 
i finding a tight · liaed figure, whoſe area js 
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to the area of a circle; alfo a right 
line that ſhall be equal to the circumference 
of the circle, which is no otherwiſe to be 
performed than by approximation; in Afiro- 
nomy, the guadrateres of the moon are the 
med:al points of her orbit, lying between 
the points of conjunction and oppoſition. 

QUADRIE/NNIAL (A.) any thing that is re- 

peated once in four years, G 

QUADRILA'TERAL (A.) four. ſided, or any 

thing that has four fides. a 

QUA”DRIN (.) a (mall piece of coin valued 

Ike our farthing, at the fourth part of a ſu- 

perior coin. 

QUADRINO'MIAL (A.) any quintity that 

conſiſts of four names or paits ; and in Ale 

gebra, is a root expreſſed by tour different 
letters, 

QUADRIPA'/RTITE (A.) any thing divided 

into four parts, or an infirument wherein 

four perſons or parties are concerned. 

QUADRISY”LLABLE (S.) a word compoſed 

of four ſyllables. 

QUADRU”PEDAL or QUADRU/PEDOUS A.) 

tour- ſooted. 

QUA'DRUPEDE (S.) any creature that has 

four fee”. 

QUA'DRUPLE (A.) four fold, or one quan- 

tity Hur times as much as avother. 

QUA'/DRUPT.E V.] to increnie, make or 

multiply any thing four times as much as 

it Was before, 

QUADRU/PLICATE V.) to fold or repeat a 
ihng or number four times. 

QUA DRUPLICA/TION S.] the act of mul- 
tiplying or increaſing a thing to tour-times 
as much as it was before, 

WAF (V. to drink merrily, to ſwallow 
large drauchts, &c. 

QUA'/GMIRE (S.) a boggy, thick, muddy 
place, that is not ſufficiently firm to walk 
on. 

QUAIL S.) the name of a bird that is men- 
tioned to be miraculouſly brought to the 
camp of 1/rae/, when they wanted fleſh in 
the wilderneſs, in ſuch numbers as weie ſuf- 
ficient to ſuſtain above a million of people 
more than a month. 

QUAINT (A.) neat, curious, fine, del cate; 
alſo uncommon, whinifical, ſtrange, fantaſ- 
tical. 

QUANFNTNESS (S.) ſtrangeneſs, cddnefs ; 
alſo neatneſe, delicacy, cutiouineſs, &c.' 
QUAKE (V.) to tremble, ſh-ke, or ſhiver, 
either with cold, fear, or ſeme other ſud- 

den emotion of the mind. 

QUA'KER (S.) one that ſhakes or ſhivers with 
cold, tear, or ſome other agitation of the 
mind, from whence a large ſect of Chriſtians 
are ſo called, eſpecially in E land, and the 
dominions thereof, that at their firſt appear- 
ing about the ye 16 50, ſeemed to be agita- 
ted hy ſome ſupernatural power, and ated 
and behaved as if poſſeſſed, pretending to tte 


immediate and extraordinaty inſpiration of 
's 


' 
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God's holy Spirit, that external ordinances 
are aboliſhed, and that no ſacraments are 
neceffary, but that in every action the ſpirit 
of God guides the faithful, and inſpires them 
with the true knowledge and underſtandipg 
of the ſcriptures, &c. 


QUA/KERISM (8.). the principles or tenets 


of the people called Quakers, 


QUA'KING (S.) ſhaking, ſhivering or trem- 


bling with cold, fear, &c. 


9 932 (S.) ſomething that ena 


blies or empowers a perſon to do that which 
otherwiſe he could not, 


QUALIFICA/TORS (S.) a name given to the 


di vines of the inquifition, who when a per- 
ſon is tried for hereſy in that court, and the 
queſtion ariſes concerning the quali'y of a 
propoſition either maintained by hereticks or 
thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy, are to pronounce, 
Whether it is downright bereſy, or bas net a 
finfture of it? Whether it 18 erroneous, or 
ſounds ill, and is 1fferſive to prous diſpeſiciunt? 
Whether it is rajh, ſcandalous, ar ſchiſmati. 
cal # Or laſtly, Wberher it ts ſedititus, blaſ- 
em, or dangerous? They are likewiſe 
judges of the priſoner's deſence, Whether 
their anſwers to the maiters ohjected are ſuffi- 


” cient and reaſonable, or abſurd and wide of the 


point # They are alſo conſulted by the inqui- 
fitors, when they are debating about the ap- 
prehending of any perſon informed againſt, 
and here they are obliged to deliver their 0- 
pinion in their own hand writing, to be in- 
ſerted into the proceſs, as being the ground 
and warrant upon which their trial pro- 
ceeds ; but the inquiſitors are not necefſi- 
tated to follow their opinion, which is net 
concluſive in the court, but only taken as 
advice. 


QUA'LIFY (v.) to teach or inft-uR perſons 


in knowledge pre per to di(charge particular 
funQions of lite ; alſo to ſwear perſons into 
an office, or to do or perform ſomething 
before a perſon can be admitted to execute a 
charge, &c. aiſo to moderate, temper, ap- 
peaſe, or ſoſten a perſon's ſour and angry 
diſpoſition, or the ſourneſs or ha: ſhneis of 
liquor, &c. 


QUA'LITY' (S.) the kind, fort, or manner of 


any thing; alſo that rank or order of per- 
ſons called nobility ; alſo the name of a 
particular fort of binding, uſed by women 
for the bottoms of their petticoats. 


QUALM (S.) a fick (h or fainting fi; alſo a 


ſcruple, or conſcientious deuht. 


QUA'LMISH (A.) fickilh, troubled or afflited 


with qualms. 


QUA'LMISHNESS (S.) the being ſobject, in- 


clined to, or af td with tainting fits, &c. 


QUA'NDARY (S.) a ſuſperce or doubt fulneis 


of mind what to ſay or do. 


QUA'NTITIES (S. are thoſe that are ex- 


prefſ-d by a fingle letter with the figns - 
or —, Kc. in Alzeh-a, and are calied fm 


ple guenciuc, when there un only one, and | 


—_ 
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compound, when there is more than one, 


connected by the fixns or — 3 theſe 
which have the ſign «+ are called poſitive 
guiniytice, and thole with the fign —, ne. 
gative quantities, We, In Trade it means 
any large parcel of goods, 

QUANTITY (S.) whatever may be meaſured, 
or otherwiſe eſtimated. 

QUARANTAIN or QUA'RANTINE (s.) 2 
cuſtom obſerved at Venice, by virtue where- 
of all merchants, or - others, coming from 
the Levant, are obliged to remain 40 days 
in the houſe of St. Lg, before they a e 
admitted into the city; but if the paſſenge's 
bring letters of health, this time is frequent- 
ly ſhortened ; but without ſuch teſtimonials, 
or if the plague happens to be in the pl:ce 
from whence the ſhip came, then the whole 
company are obliged to ftay the whole time 
in the houſe of health, to be purified, tho' 
not one of them be fick, and likewiſe all the 
cargo, Which they fancy capable of infection 
from the air, &. and if any of the quarin- 
tineers fall fick of any diſtemper within the 
40 days, the time is doubled. Ths houſe 
is built in the water, and furrounded with a 
wall in which there gre ſeveral apartments; 
ſome are ſhut up «nd reftrained in their con · 
verſation, and thoſe whoſe time is newly ſj- 
niſhed, are not permitted to talk with thoſe 
who are but juſt come in : If any perſon is 
defirous to fee a friend ſhut up in this Lars 
retto, he muſt ſtand at ſome diſtance ; and 
if any viſitor touch a perſon that is perform- 
ing gzarantine, he muſt be confined, and 
ſtay as long as the director ſhall pleaſe to 
appoint, to be thoroughly purged ; all mat - 
ner of provifions are brought hither from 
the city, and every perſon may have ki 
ſood drefſed as he pleaſes. In the times of 
the plague, Ergland and all other nations, 
oblige thoſe that come from the inſced 
places to perform guarantine w th thei 
ſhips, &c. a longer or ſhorter time, as m 
be judged moſt faſe ; alſo the privilege l- 
lowed to the widows of landed men, to 
ſtay or remain 40 days aſter their deceiſe 
in their chief manfion- houſe or meſſuage; 
alſo the time of Lent, or abſtaining from 
fleſh 40 days, according to the church ap- 
pointment annually. | 

QUA/RREL (S.) a ſtriſe, d fference, variance, 
diſpute, battle, aſſault, Kc. alſo a ſquats 
pane of glaſs ſet upon the angles. 

Quarrel- Picker, a nick- name for 3 glazer; 
alſo one that delights in ſtrife, contention, 
fighting, &c. 

QUA'RREL (v.) to fall out, wrangle, di. 
pute, fight, &c, 

A'RRELSOME (A.) an uneaſy, turbulent, 
nod fault diſpofition, ready, apt, or inch. 
ned to quarrel, 


QUA'RRELSOMENESS (.) a natural forline' 
or ill- natured diſpoſit on, that delights i 
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QUY'RRY (v.) to feed upon the game killed 


or caught by talconing. 


QUA/RRY (S.) a rock or mine from whence 
ſtone is dug, for the uſes of building, &c. in 
F3/conry, it is any bird or fowl that is flown 


zt and killed. 


UART ($.) a common name for the fourth 
part of a gallon, whether of liquids or dry 
goods, &c. alſo a term in Gaming, ſignify- 
ing a ſequence, or four cards immediately 
following one another, as the 7, 8, 9, 10, 


or the 4, 5, 6, 7, &c. 

QUA'RTAN (S.) the name of an ague or ſe- 
ver, that returns every fourth day incluſive. 

QUA/RTER (S.) the fourth part of any thing ; 
alſ> any particular perſon or place, from 
whence any thing comes; alſo eight buſhels 
of wheat, barley, &c. in Carpentry, thoſe 
pieces of timber that are four-ſquare, and 
four wches thick, uſed for the partitions of 
rooms to nail the laths to, in order to be 
plaiſtered ; and in a Ship, it is that part of 
the hull, which is from the ſteerage to the 
faſhion piece; alſo an inn or other place 
where a perſon lodges, is called his guarters ; 
in War, ſometimes the ground where a body 
of men are encamped, and ſometimes the 
troops themſelves are called guarters ; ſome- 
times the interval of time between two 
campaigns, is called winter quarters, and 
ſometimes the places where they are lodged 
for th it ſeaſon, &c. 

QA'RTER (V.) to cut any thing into four 
equal parts; alſo to cut off the arms, legs, 
Ec. from off a perſun's body, as a puniſh- 
ment for treaſon ; al'o to put ſoldiers into a 
proper place for the winter, &c, where they 
may have neceſſaries ; in Far, it means va 
riouſly, as when an enemy is overcome, and 
throw down their arms, to ſpare their lives, 
&c, is to give them quarter, Cc. 

WA'RTERAGE (S.) any ſalary, penſion, or 
(um paid quarterly, 

QUARTER. DAYS (S.) four fixed and cer- 
tain times of the year, whereon tenants pay, 
or cught ſo to do, their landlords their rent, 
which in different places are at diffeen: 
times and called by different names; bur 
the moſt general are the 24h day of Jure, 
commonly called Midſummer ; the 29th of 
September, called Mb ena ; the 2;th of 
December, called Chrifimas and the 25th o- 
March, called Lady-doy. 

WA'RTER DECK. (s.) in a Ship, is that 
aloft the ſteerage, reach.ng to the round 
houſe, 

WA'RTERING (s.) in Gurnery, is when a 
piece of ordnance lies fo, and my be ſo tra- 
veried, that it will ſhoot in the ſame point of 
the compaſs as the quarter bears; in Novi. 
£*tivn, when a ſhip fails with quatter- winds. 
we (ay, ſhe goes qua» tering, in order to which 
the weather-tack is raiſed, the ſheet to the 
te- maſt ſh-ouds is haled afr, and the lee- 


QUA 


now all the ſheets draw together; in Heal. 
dry, it is the partition of an eſcutcheon, ac- 
cording to the number of coats that are to be 
on it, or the ſeveral divifions that are made 
in it, when the arms of ſeveral families are 
borne all together in one ; in Travelling, it is 
the crcfſing the roads with coaches and other 
carriages, ſo as to avoid floughs, hiliocks, 
Kc. in common Af irs, it ſometimes fignifies 
putting ſoldiers into a private houſe, there to 
be fed, lodged, &c. and ſumetimes it ſigniſies 
the cutting of eatable ca: caſſes into four 
parts, ſoch as ſheep, lambs, hogs, &c. 
QUA'RTERLY (Part.) every thiee months, 
or four times in the year ; allo a ſhield di- 
vided in'o four equal parts, 
QUA'RTER- MASTER (8) an officer in an 
army, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee that the ſol- 
Giers have convenient quarters or places to 
lodge and be in, eſpecially in the winter- 
time, for which purpoſe there is one gereral 
officer for the whole army, and alſo ſubor- 
dinate ones for every particular regiment of 
foot, and every trocp of horſe ; in lrg: 
Sb'ps, the guarter- mafler's bufineſs is to rum- 
mage, ſtow, ard trim the ſhip in the hold, 
to over- ook the ſteward in delivering out 
vituals to the cook, and the pumping and 
drawing out the beer, &c, 
QUA'/RTERN (S.] a ſmall meaſure containing 
the eghth pat of a quart, or the fourth 
part of a pint, and uſed by the retailers of 
brandy and other ſtrong and ſpirituous li- 
quors ; in Wine Mas ſure, it is called a gill ; 
with the Bakers, a loaf that is the fourth pare 
of a peck of bread, is called a gquartern loaf. 
QUA'RTER-ROUND (S.) in Archite&ure, is 
any ſort of ornament, wheſe contour is ei- 
ther a perfect quarter of a circle, or near it 3 
it is ſometimes called evolo or echinus. 
QUA'RTERS (S.) the four principal parts of 
the heavens and carth ; when ſpoken of the 
moon is the ſpace of ſeven days, during 
which ſhe increaſes or decreaſes, is at the 
full, or change, &c, ſometimes it mearis a 
c:rcaſs cut into four parts; ſometimes the 
diviſions of the year into four times three 
months, &c, generally any thing divided in- 
to four equal parts, are called guorters, 
QUA'RTER.- SESSIONS (S.) an aſſembly of 
the juſtices of the peace in every county, at 
which time a court is he'd to determine civil 
and criminal cauſes, 
QUA'RTER-STAFF (S.) ſometimes means 
only a aff or inſtrument about ſeven or 
eight foot long, chiefly carried as s weapon 
cffenfive and defenſive, by park» keepers, fc - 
teſters, &c. ard ſometimes it means the art 
of vtirg their ſtaff in a dextrous manner pe- 
culiar to thoſe who practiſe it, whereby they 
are able to deiend themſelves, and offend 
their opponents. 
QUA'RTER- WIND (S.) fuch a one as comes 
in abait (he main- maſt ſhiouds juſt with the 
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QUARTILE (s.) with the Afrologers, is an 
aſpect of the planets, when they are three 
figns or ninety degrees diſtant from each 
other, and marked thus, [I 

QUA'RTO (S.) a term among the Bookſellers, 
for ſuch books whoſe leaves are a quarter of 
a ſheet of paper each. | 

QUARTODE/CIMANS or PA'/SCHITES (S.) 
a name that was given in the ſecond century 
to thoſe Chriſt.ans, who would celebrate the 
feaſt of Eafer on the fourteenth day of the 
moon, what day of the week ſoever it hap- 
pened, in imitation of the Jes; the diſpute 
at firſt was only among the Catholicks, and 
made no breach of charity ; but in a council 
held at Reme 196, pope Vier excommuni- 
cated thoſe who celebrated Foffer on any 
other day than a Sunday. In 325, this 
diſpute was int.rely quaſhed by the council of 
Nice, who ordered, 1. that the feſtival] of 
E-sfter ſhould not be celebrated till after the 

vernal equinox, 2, That the vernal equinox 
ſhould be fixed to the 21ſt of March, 3. 
That that Sunday ſhould always be pitched 
upon, which immediately followed the 24th 
day of the moon, 4. That if the 14th day 
of the moon happened upcn a Sunday, then 
the Sunday following ſhould be Zaft-r-day, 
on purpoſe to preveat our celebration of 
Zafer at or upon the ſame day with the Jus; 
fo that the full moon which regulates the feafi 
of Efe, either falls upon the exſt of Mar.b 
or ſome days after ; from whence it follows, 
that the new moon immediately preceding is 
the paſchal new moon; and that the new! 
moon might be known in every mon'h, they 
found out the golden number, which was 
inſerted in the calendar over-againſt the firſt 
day of every lunar month, which afterwards 
was changed for the epact. 

ASH (V.) to ſtiſle, knock down, ftop, 

overthrow, deſtroy, &c, | 
QUATE'RNION (S.) a file of four ſoldiers. 
QUA'VER (s.) the name of a mufical note 
uſed to prick ſongs, &c. in, or the eighth 

© * part cf a bar in common time; alſo the 
manner of ſhakirg or or:amenting notes in 

a ſong. by what is called the trill or ſhake. 
QUA'VER (V.) to ornament a'ſong or note by 
ſhaking or expreſſing the trill, or deſcanting 

or dividing upon a te with the voice. 
EAN (S.) the name of a ſcandalous wo- 
man, a ſlut, a harlot, &c. 
QUEA'SINESS (S.) fickiſhneſs, qualmiſhneſs, 
a read-neſs or propenſion to vomit. 
QUEA'SY (A.) fickifh, qualmifh, inclined or 
ready to vomit, ; 
QUEEN (S.) the wiſe of a king; alfo in Eng. 


Lad, ſhe who holds the crown by right of] 


ſucce ſſion, for want of male heirs. 

Queen Dixvager, the widow of a deceaſed 
king, who has not the right of reigning or 
governiag, but only an allowance or ſtipend 
to live on, 


QUE 


pey, in Kent, was formerly a noted place, 
being built by king Edwerd III. about the 
year 1369 z and by his letters patent, dated 
May 10, 1169, made a corporation, and 
endowed with many privileges, viz. that of 
holding two markets weekly, viz. Monday 
and Thurſday, ſending two members to par. 
liament, and annually chufing two bailiffs, 
who, while the cafile was remaining, took 
the oath of allegiance before the governor ; 
but by the demolition of the caſtle the town 
is become poor and inconfiderable, tho' it 
ſtill ſends two members to parliament ; dil. 
tant from Lenden about 34 miles. 
QUEER (A.) odd, out of the way, whimficl, 
fantaſtical z alſo Ockiſh, mavkiſh, &c. 
QUEE'RNESS (S.) oddneſs, whimficalneſs, &c, 
QUEINT or QUAINT (A.) humorous, un- 
common, odd, &c. 
QUELL (V.) to allay diforders, ſubdue riots, 
ſtill complaints, &c. 
QUENCH (V.) to put out or extinguiſh fire, 
to ſtop and hinder the motions of the mind 
tq luſt, &c, 
QUE'NCHABLE (A.) that is capable of being, 
or that may be put out or extinguiſhed, 
QUE RENT or QUE'RIST (S.) a perſon that 
inqui et after ſomething, or aſks a queſtion, 
QUE'RIST or QUE'STIONIST (S.) one that 
sſks queſtions, 
ERK or QUIREK (S.) a pretence, hi, 
fetch, or cavil. 
QUE'RRY (S.) ſometimes means the ſtables of 
places where a king's or prince's horſes art 
kept, and fometimes the groom or peiſ1 
that locks after them, 
Gentlemen of the urrry, fuch whole ofict 
it is to wait upon and hold the ſtirrup of 1 
King or prince, when he mounts on horle- 
ack. 
QUE'RULOUS {A,) complaining, finding fault, 
mournful, doleful, &c. 
QUE'RY (s.) a queſtion, or fomething inqul 
red ahout or aſked after, 
QUE/RY v.) to examine ſearch into, of al 
queſtions of, about, or relating to a pi 
or thing, f 
QUEST (S.) an ex- mination of, or ir qui) s 
or after any peiſon«r thing; alſo the inqw)] 
made upon or about any thing upon oath, Cf 
by a jury impannelled tor that purpoſe. 
To go im QUEST v.) to hunt abut (or, & 
run in ſearch after ary thing, as private. 
| ing ſhips go or hunt aſter mei chant. . 
dogs aſter hates, by the wind or ſcent, 5 
QUE'STION (S.) ary thing aſked as 2 0! 
to be anſwered, a propoſition in arithme's 
propoſed to be calculated or arſwered ; ® 
ary theſis propoſed to be debated, &c. 
QUE'STION (V.) to ſuſpect, doubt, or m 
truſt the honeſty, fidelity or ability of af 
ſon ; alſo to aſk queſtions, ard require * 
ſwers, &c. in order to try a perſon's ab! 
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'STIONABLENESS (S.) doubtfulnefs, | 


ſaſpiciouſne's, hablcneſs to be called to an 
aceount, or queſtioned. 


QUE'STIONLESS (Pait.) without all doubt, 


ſuſpicion, or ſcruple. 


QUE'ST-MEN (S.) a certain number of per- 


ſons choſe annually in each ward of the city 
of London, to go from houſe to houſe, and 
in the markets, to weigh and meaſure the 
ſeveral tradeſmens weights and meaſures by 
a ſtandard beam and meaſure, to ſee thoſe 
uſed by the ſhop- keepers are juſt, and there- 
by to prevent abuſes prejudicial to trade. 


QUE'STOR (S.) among the Romans, was a 


perſon who had the charge of the publick 
treaſury, Pub. Palerius Publicsla, the con- 
ſol, having eftabliſhes the place of the pub- 
lick treaſury in the temple of Saru a, ſettled 
there for the ſecurity of it two guete: or 
treaſurers choſen out of the ſenate, and af- 
terwards would have them created by the 
ſuffrages of the people; but in proceſs of 
time, the people willing to have a ſhare in 
this office, created four, two for the city, to 
have the care of the publick treaſury, and 
the other two to attend the conſuls when 
they went to war ; and enacted, that ple- 
beians ſhould be cledted into this number; 
but the reveaue of the ropublick increaſing 
by their great conqueſts, the numbar of theſe 
officers Was increaſed to twenty, ſome of 
whom were to attend the conſuls and gene- 
rals in the wars, and to take an account and 
receive the ſpoils of the enemy, to take tri- 
bute of the provinces, and to pay the army ; 
under theſs were clerks and comptrollers 
choſe from among the moſt reputable peo- 
ple, ſo that even thoſe who had ſerved con- 
ſuls efteemed it an henour to be admitted a 
g«eftor ; there was allo another ſort of gueſtors, 
who were ſent by order of the ſenate into 
the provinces to judge of criminal cauſes ; 
their authority was great, having the power 
to keep lictuto, and have other marks of chief 
magiftrates in their particular provinces ; 
they had alſo ſometimes the conduct of the 
army as well as the conſuls and prators, but 
the gueffors of the city had not ſo grent a 
power, having no lictors nor chair of fate, 
nor other marks of authority, being them - 
ſelves liable to be called to an account before 
the pretors ; their bufineſs was to receive 
ambaſſadors and kings, princes or foreign 
lords, to make them preſents, and to do all 
that was commanced by the ſenate upon 
theſe occafions ; this office was annual, tho 
ſometimes it was continued to ſome particular 
perſons for three years, 


QUI'BBLE (v.) to ſay one thing and mean 


another, to endeavour to trifle and anſwer 
a perſon doubtfully, to play with words, to 
equivocate, &c. 


UIBBLE s.) an equivocation or doubtful 


exoreſſion, an evaſion, &c. 


WICK (A.) nimble, fwiſt, briſk, lively, 


thacp, K. 


0 
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QUI'CKEN (v.) to come to life, or into 2 
ſtate ot motion, as the young of all creatures 
do in the womb ; alſo to ſpur forward, ha · 
ſten, or ſtir up. 

QUFCKNESS (S.] nimbleneſs, agility, briſk- 
neſs, livelineſs, difpatch, read:ivefs, &c. 
QUYCK-SANDS (S.) ſuch as contain or lodge 
the water w. thin them, and ſo become bog- 
By, and let in or ſwallow up thoſe who go 

on or paſs over them, 

QUICK.-SCA'B (S.) in Forriery, is a ſharp, 
piercing diſcaſe in horſes. 

QUICK SET (S.) a thorn that thrives and 
grows apace, and is commonly planted ſor 
fences or hedges, to encleſe or part one 
man's ground trom another's. 

CK SILVER (s.) a liqud metal com- 
monly called mercury, endowed with very 
extraordinary properties, and uſed to hew 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and its con= 
tinual variations, c. 

QUICK-SI'GHTED (A.) having very exqul- 
fite, ſharp, and piercing eyes; alſo being 
very intelligible or ready at underſtanding 
any thing, 

QUICK-WI'TTED (A.) ſharp, ready at ta- 
king in the meaning or deſign of any thing, 
intelligible, one that does not want much 
teaching. 

QUID (S.) ſo much tobacco as a perſon can 
take between his thumd and two fore- 
fingers, when cut ſmall, in order to put in- 
to his mouth to chew, 

QUPFDDITY (s.) ſometimes means the real 
effence of a thing, whereby it is called or 
denominated what it is. 

QUIE'SCENCE or QUIE'SCENCY (S.) that 
ftate of being called reſt, or without viſible 
motion, or change of place. 

QUIESCENT (A) filent, without motion, 
being at reft, &c. 

QUIE'SCENTS (S.) ſuch letters as are wrote 
and rot ſcunded. 

QUIET S.) reit, peace or tranquillity, with 

out noiſe, trouble, or violent motion. 

QUTETISM (s.) the doctrines ard religious 
opinions of Mylinus the Spanizrd, whoſe 
principal tenet was, that the purity of reli. 
gion confiſted in an interral filent melitati-n 
and reco.:leion of the merits of Ch. iſt, and 
the mercies of God, &c. 

QUIETNESS S.)] a ſtate or condition of life 
wherein a perion et j ys ſatisfaction and 
pence of mind, and is freed from the exter- 
ral t oubles and incumbrances of the world. 

QUILL (S.) that part cf the feather of a bird 
that goes into the fleſh or ſkin, and eſpeci- 
al'y iato the wicgs of the larger forts, ſuch 
as geeſe, turkeys, &c. uſrd to write with; 
a!ſo thoſe ſmall reeds upon which the wea- 
ver's filk, &c. is wound to put iato his ſhut 
tle, &c, 

QUTLLETS (S.) quidbles, evaſions, ſubtleties, 
&c. 
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QUILT s.) the upper covering ſot a bed, &. 
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- - commonly made of various ſorts of ſtuff : 
with wool between the two coverings, and 
ſewed together in the form of a chequer o. 
diamond work, 

Lr (V.) to ſtitch or ſew coverings toge- 
ther for beds, womens under petticnats, &c. 
in the form of chequers, flowers, &c. with 
wool between two covers. 

« QUINCE (S.) a particular ſort of apples eſpe 
cially uſed in conſerves. *' .. #2 
.QUNCUNX (S.) the name of an aſpe ct is 

Aftrohgy, when planets are diſtant fror one 
another five figns, or 150 degrees; allo the 
| 3 of any whole thing whatever; in Pby- 

Fil, the ſcventh part of an ounce ; alſo five 
trees ſo ordered and ſet together, that a re- 
gular angularity and thorough proſpect is 

| left on every fide,  * 

QUINDE'CAGON S.) in Geometry, is a plane 
figure that has fifteen fides and angles, c. 

QUINDECE'M VIRI (S.) Roman magiſtrates, 

* whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of the Si- 
byls books, to conſult thoſe oracles when or- 
dered by the ſenate, and make their report 


to them, adding alſo their on opinion upon} 


the matter; it was their buſineſs alſo to exe - 
cute whatever was contained in thoſe books, 
and to cauſe the ſecular plays to be cele- 
brated, : 
QUINQUA'TRIA (8) certain ſeaſis in Rome, 
that were ce'ebrated in honour of Pallas, be- 
ing like to thoſe of the 4rbentans called pana- 
thenea's ; they laſted five days, on the firſt 
whereof they offered ſacrifices, on the ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth, were ſhewed the 
combats of gladiators or prize-fighters, and 
on the fifth was made a cavalcade thro* the 
city 3 they begun on the 18th of March, 
QUINQUENNA'LIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated 
among the Romans in honour of their deified 
emperors every fifth year, 
QUINQUE'NNIAL (A.) ſomething done once 
in five years, or every five years. 
QUINQUINA (S.) in Phbyfich, is what is vul- 
garly called the jeſuits bark or powder. 
QUINSEY or QUINSY (S.) the name of a 


QUO 

QUIP or EQUIP (v.) to clothe or furniſh t 
perſon with all ſorts of neceffaries for any 
buſineſs or expedition whatever, 

QUIRE (S.) fometimes means that part of a 
church where the ſervice is performed, called 
alſo the Choir; and ſometimes it means the 
fingers who perform the ſervice ; and ſome- 
times it means 24 or 25 ſheets of paper 
folded up in a parcel. - 

QUIRINA'LES (S.) feaſts which the Romans 
celebrated on the 17th of February, in ho- 
nour of Remulu ; the feaſt of fools was alſo 
kept the ſame day. 

QUURISTER or CHO'RISTER (S.) a finger, 
eſpecially of anthems and other church mu- 
fick ; alſo a fine finging-bird, &c. 

QUIRK (S.) a pretence, ſhift, cavil, put-off, 
excuſe, &c, | 

QUIT (A.] fee of, diſcharged from, &c. 

QUIT .) to leave, forfſake, or voluntarily 
part with, | 

QUITE (Part.) wholly, altogether, fully, tho- 
roughly, &c. 

QUI'T-RENT (S.) a ſmall allowance paid by 
tenants to the lord of the manor. 

QUIVER (v.) to ſhake or ſhiver with cold, 
ear, &c. alſo to warble or fing melodioully 
and ornamentally. 

QUI'VER (S.) a caſe or ſhaft to put arrows in, 
to go a hunting, or to war with, &c, 

QUO'DLIBETS (S.) queſtions, or curious 


diforder or inflammation of the jaws or 
throat, attended with a continual fever and 
difficulty of reſpiration and ſwallowing,” 

QUINTAL (S.) a foreign weight of about one 
hundred pounds, ws. 

QUI'NTESSENCE (S.) the matrow or choiceſi 
part of any thing. 

QUI'NTILE (S) in Afrolegy, i one of the 
new aſpects invented by Kepler, which is, 
when the planets are a fifth part of the 20 
diack, or 72 degrees diſtant from one ano- 
th 


er. 
QUINTTLIANS (S.) a ſect of hereticks, the 
diſciples of Montani t, taking their name from 
one YQurntilia, whom they followed and e. 
ſteemed as a propheteſs ; they made the eu- 
chariſt of bread and cheeſe, and slower 


theſes debated or propoſed to be argued at 
univerſities, colleges, &c, among the ſlu- 
dents, to try their abilities. - 

QUOIL or COIL (S.] a round of cable or 
— rope, ſo turned up as to run out again 
eaſily, 

QUOIL (v.) to turn or wind up ropes aſter 
the manner of ſeamens cables, hawſers, c. 

QUOINS (S.) in Architefure, ate the large 
corner ſtones in the wall of a building, eſfe- 
cially where the front is brick, in order to 
ſtrengthen it; alſo wedges or pieces of timber 
to faſten great guns to a ſhip's fide. 

QUOITS (s.) horſe. ſhoes or round irons made 
on purpoſe to throw or toſs at a mark of 
iron ſtake ; alſo the play or game itſelf. 

QUO'RUM (s.) an aſſembly or commillion of 
the juſtices upon any particular affair, am""t 
which one, two, or more particular pcr'o's 
are mentioned in the commiſſion, without 3 
ſufficient number of which being preſent ihe 

bench can't act; ſo that a juſtice of the 
Quorum is one without which the reſt cat- 
not proceed to bufineſs, 

QUO'TA (s.) the ſhare or quantity of mon: 
arms, men, proviſions, &c, that any pit] 
is to furniſh, 

QUOTA'TION (s.) a certain part of ſpeech 
or book referred to, 

QUOTE (v.) to cite or bring the words a 
another, to prove or diſprove any thing ® 
diſpute, 


women to be prieſts and biſhops, &c, 
QUIN TUPLE (A.) five fold. 


| 9 (A.) daily, conſtantly, or ev) 
yr . | 
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QUO'TIENT (S.) an Arithmetical term for 


that number that comes out, or is the reſult 
of one number being divided by another z or 
it 1s the number that tells us, how often one 
number is contained in another, 


* 


R 


O ME call this the dog's letter, upon ac 

g count of its harſh and rough pronunciation 3 
it is called alſo a liquid or ſemi-yowel ; it is 
the ſeventeenth letter in the order of our 
alphabet, and frequently ſtands for various 
contraQtions, as in Pbyfick, for Recipe, Or 
take ; and ſometimes for Rex or Regina, the 
king or the queen, &c. It was anciently a 
numeral, importing the number 89, and 
when daſhed thus, R $0,000. 

RA'BBET (S.) a ſmall e2table creature that 
breeds very faſt, they are deemed game, and 
are ſometimes hunted ; in Carpentry, it is 2 
ledge nailed on a board, or made by cutting 
channels in boarde; in Shrip-bulding, it is 
the hollowing away of the keel, in order to 
let the planks in the cloſer, 

RA'BBI or RA'BBIN (S.) a name of dignity 
among the Jetus, for one that is a ſtudent 
in, commentator upon, and teacher of their 
law ; alio the maſters of a claſs, or chief 
officers of their kings, &c. alſo any learned 
man, eſpecially a divine, is frequently called 
by this name, 

RABBUNICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the rabbins, or in imitation of them, &c. 

RA'BBLE (S.) the loweſt, meaneſt, and leaft 
cultivated part of any le or nation ; a 
mob, an irregular or diſorderly rout, &c. 

RA'BBOTH (S.) a name given by the Jews 
to certain allegorical commentaries vpon the 
five books of Moſes, of great authority 
among them, and eſteemed very ancient, 
even as old as the goth year of Chriſt ; they 
have abundance of fabulous ſtories concern- 
ing them, | 

RA'BINET or RA'BANET (S.) the ſmalleſt 
piece of cannon but one, being one inch 
and a half diameter in the bore, five ſoot 
fix inches long, 300 pounds weight, takes a 
charge of fix ounces of powder, and car- 
ries a ſhot one inch and three eigh'hs diame- 
ter, and eight ounces weight; its point- 
blank range is 70 paces. 

RACE (S.) the ſtock, family, lineage, or ge 
neration proceeding ſi om father to ſon, &c 
allo a piece of ginger ; alſo a courſe or run 
ning match by horſemen or footmen, ſtriving 
who ſhall be foremoſt, or at the end fiſt. 

RA'CHA or RA/CA (S.) a word uſed in the 
ſcriptures for the ſtrongeſt expreſſion of con- 
tempt, for an empty, vain, beggarly, fool. 
iſh, filly fellow. R 

RA'CHAT or RA/CHET (.) a compenſation 


e 
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or ſatis faction for a theſt, &c. alſo a particy- 
lat wheel or pully in clock- work, io made 
or contrived, that it will not permit the line 
or wheel to run back, being ſtopped by ma- 
ny notches or dents made for that purpoſe. 
RACK (S.) an inſtrument of torweat, or the 
torture itſelf undergone by perſons broke 
upon the wheel, &c. in order to extort con- 
ſeſſions from real or imaginary offenders, or 
as a puniſhment for ſome real offences; alſo 
in Building, that part of a ſtable where the 
hay is put for the horſes to draw down, and 
eat thro” a fort of wooden lattice or frame 
made for that purpoſe. 
RACK (v.) to torture perſons extremely, to 
compel or force them to confeſs their accom « 
plices in treaſon, &c. alſo to draw off wine 
out of one veſſel into another, and leavirg 
the lees or ſediment behind, 
RA'CKET (8) an inſtrument made of cords, 
guts, &c. to ſtrike a ball with at tennis; alſs 
a great noiſe or diſturbance, a quarret ve 
hucly. burly, 
RA'CY (A.) the character of ſuch wine, as 
by age has loſt its ſweet, offennve, luſcious, 
quality, and becomes agreeable to the palate. 
RA/DDLINGS (S.) in &#uilding, the ſlunting 
part or copings of the tops of walls. 
RA'DIAL CURVES (S.) in Geometry,are curves 
of the ſpiral kind, whoſe crdinates all term. 
nate in the center of the including circle, ap- 
pearing like ſo many radivs's of it, 
RA DIANCE or RA'DIANCY (S.) brightneſs, 
refulgence, gliſteringneſs, &c. 
RA'DIANT (A. ) any thing that caſts or throws. 
out beams or rays of light, 
RADIA'/TION (S.) a throwing, caſting, or 
darting forth of beams, &c. 
RADICAL (A.) ſomeihing belonging to the 


from the ſpring or ſource, or origin of its 
being. 

Radical Moiflure, that imaginary ſupport 
to human nature, that keeps the whole 
frame in order, and each part in particular, 
by means of an enlivening and fermenurg 
moiſture, that is ſuppoſed to refide in every 
other natural being. 

Radical Queſtion, in Afroly, is ſuch an 
one 28 is propoſed, when the loid of the aſ- 
cendant and lord of the hour are of the fa ne 
nature and triplicity. 

Radical Sign, a particular mark uſed hy 
the algebraiſts for ſuch quantities as are to 
have a root exttacted out of them. 
RADICA'LITY ot RA'DICALNESS (S.) the 

firmne(s, ſoundneſs, or well. founcedne(s of 

any thing that is, as it were, faſten:d by the 

roots, like a large tree, &c, 

RA'DICATE (V.) to ſaſten or ſend forth roots, 
to fi-mly fix, or well place any thing. 
RA/DICATED (A.] fix.d, faſtened, riveted, 

rooted, &c. 

2ADICA'TION S.) a rooting, fixing, or 


fi: m'y faſtening any ih a 
n 5 Abg. 
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root or foundation of a thing, or that comes 
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RAVEN (S.) a ſallad root, eaten much in the 

Pring. 

RA'/DIUS {S.) a ray, beam or luminous ftrait 
live, which is either directly from the lumi- 
nous body, or reflexly tranſmi ted from the 
illuminated body back again to the luminous 
body, or fideways on ſome other object, or 
retractedly, which is when the medium is 
too thick, and ſo it glances into a thinner, or 
too thin a one, and ſo it chuſes a thicker ; in 
Aftrynomy, a rediut or ray it taken for the 
aſpect or configuration of two ſtars ; in Ges. 
metry, it 1s the ſemi- diameter of a circle, or 
the greateſt fine ; among the Anatcmiſts, it is 
the upper and leſſer bone of the arm, and 
the larger bone of the leg. 

RA'DIX (S.) the root of a tree, the ſource, 
ſpring, or original of any thing; in Afro'ogy, 
the nativity or figure erected tor the time of 
any perſon's birth is called the radix. | 

RA'DNOR S.) the chief town of Radnor ſhire, 
in Seuthe, is built near the ſpring. head 
of the Somergi/, in a fruitful valley, at the 
bottom of a hill, where abundarce of ſheep 
are ted ; it is a very ancient borough-town, 
whoſe juriſdiftion reaches 10 or 12 miles 
about; it is governed by a bailiff and 25 
bur geſſes, keeps a court of plea for ail action: 
Without limitation of ſum ; it formerly was 
fercced with a wall ard a caſtle, but they are 
now gone to decay; and the market, which 
was weekly on Thurſeay heretofore, is now 
quite diſuſed 5; nevertheleſs, it ſtill ſends 
one member to parliament ; diſtant from 
London 115 computed, and 150 meaſured 
miles, 

RA'*'DNORSHIRE {S.) is one of the fix coun. 


ties of South. Wars, whoſe air is very ſharp | 


and piercing, but by its being very moun- 
tainous is uYPt for corn, the foil beir.g hun- 
gry, tho' net barren, and by its being very 
well watered and graſſy, is fit for cattle, of 
which there are many bred here; it has 52 
pariſh-churches, and four market. tavyns 3 it 
is in ſhape triangular, about go mi es in cir- 
cumference, contains about 3aco houſes, 
and about so, cco inhabitants; it ſends two 
members to parli-meut, vr. the county one, 
and one tor the town. , 

RA/FFLE (V.) to play with or caſt three dice, 
at which he that throws the greateſt pair, 
or pair rcyal, wins. 

RA'FFLING (S ) a play with dice, much uſed- 
at Tunbridge, Sc. among” the quality for 
china, plate, &c. ö 

RAFT (S.) a fort of boat or bridge, made by 
_ Joining ſeveral large timbers together by 
ropes, &c. x 

RA'FTER (S.) a ſcantling of timber uſed to 
make the frame in a building to lay the tiling 
or covering on. 

RAG (S.) a piece of linen or woollen cloth 
worn or torn to ſhivers, or in a jagged, 
mangled marner. 


RAI 


low, one that is ready to commit any vil: 
lainy z alſo a beggarly or poor fellow, all in 
dirt and rags. | 
RA'/G-BOLTS (8) certain iron pins in a ſhip 
that are jagged or barbed on the fides, to 
prevent their being drawn out. 

RAGE (V.) to bellow and make a firange 
noiſe, to ſtorm, find fault, or be angry with 
or at ſomething. 

RAGE (S.) madneſs, anger, fury. 

RA'GGED (A.) torn, worn cut, or tattered ; 
alſo ſpoken of colts that have partly a new 
and partly an old coat or hide on, or bids, 
partly moulted, &c. 

RA'/GMAN (S.) a particular ſtatute appoint- 
ed in the time of Edward III. for hearing 
and determining all complaints done 5 years 
before; alſo one that goes about tho ſtyeets 
to pick up rags off a dunghill, &c, to ſel] to 
the paper mills ; alſo one who keeps ware- 
houſes, &c. to buy in, and ſort all ſorts of 
rags for the paper- makers. 

RAGOO/ (S.) a diſh of meat well ſeaſoned 
ard reliſhed, in order to make it go down 
the pleaſanter. 

RAIL (V.) to ſcold at, find fault with, fpeak 
diſreſpeAfully of, &c. 

RAIL (S) a poſt or partition laid long-ways 
before houſes, &c. to keep off carts, &c, 
alſo to part fields er parts of incloſures, &c, 

RAILERY or RATLING (S.) ſcolding, find- 
ing fault with, ufing angry or oppr-bricus 
language. 

RAILS (S.) a ſort of lattice, grate, or wooden 
fence put before houſes. 

RAVMENT (S.) any ſort of garment that 
perſons put on to keep them warm and hide 
their nakedneſs. 

RAIN (S.) in the Jeb Phileſopby, wat 
imagined to be the effect of great waters 
kept above the common clouds by God Al- 
mighty, for the purpoſe of watering 'he 
earth at proper ſeaſons, or to be poured 
down or reſtrained as judgments of the Al- 
mighty upon extra»rdinary occaſions ; in 
Scripture, many fimilies are made to it, 38, 
God ſhall come to his people as the latter 
and fermer rain to the earth, by way of 
comfort and refreſhment, &c. But in the 
preſent ſyſtern of Pbiſoſepby commonly te- 
ceived, rain is only a precipitated cloud 
broke into a large number of drops; for a3 
the ſolar and ſubterr.neous heats force up or 
exhale in fteams, miſts, or vapours, larze 
quantities of water in ſmall veficula, that 
are ſpecifically licher than the atmoſphere, 
theſe being buoyed up till they arrive in hit 
region of the air, where they are juſtiy ba- 
lanced, there they float till ſome new agent 
converts them into clouds, and fo into 7, 
ſnow, hail, miſt, &c. how this is perform- 
ed, as it js a ſecret, ſo great numbers of 
conjectures have been vented about it among 
the curious, with which we will not here 
meddie. 


RAGGAMU'FFIN (s.) aforry, mean, vile fel. 


RA!NBOW 


RAI'ST 
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ANB. (S.) a meteor in a ſemi-circular 
form, and party- coloured, exhibited in a 
rainy or watry ſky opp-fite to the ſun, by 
the refraftion of hs rays in the drops ol 
falling rain 3 it is obſ-ryed that the rarabow 
never appears but where it rains in the ſun 
ſhine 3 it may de art iſſe ally repreſented by 
cauſing water to fall in ſmall drops like rain, 
tho“ which the fun mining, ſh»ws a bow 
to the beholder ſtanding between the ſun and 
the drops ; the moon, when in its full, will 
alſo ſometimes occaſion a rainbew after the 
ſame manner as the ſun, ſaving thar the 
colours will not be ſo ſtroag and diſtin ; 
there aro what are called marine rarnbows, 
occafloned by an 5 —— ſea, when the wind 
ſweeping part the tops of the waves, 
garries them aloft, ſo that the ſun's rays fall. 
ing upon them are refracted, only theſe have 
not their colours ſo ſtrong and lively as the 


others, 

RAIN-DEER (S.) a ſort of ſtag very common 
in Lopland, Muſcovy, and other northern 
countries, uſed both to draw their ſledges, 
which they will do with prodigious ſwiſtne(s 
over the ſnow, &c. and alſo to eat, &c, 
The leather commonly uſed for the covering 
of chairs, and which has a ſtrong agreeable 
ſcent, vulgarly called Ruffia leather, is the 
hides of theſe creatures dreſſed in a particu 
lar manner, 

RAUNY (A.) maiſt or wet with rain; alſo 
the time or weather when it actually dces 
ram, &c. 

RAISE (V.) to lift up, build, promote, 24. 
vance ; alſo to levy or collect money by way 
of tax, Kc. In War, to raiſe a fiege, is to 
quit, leave, or forſake the works that en 
army hid made before or round a town, and 
to match away from it, and thereby leave it 
at liberty to act and do as uſual, 

RAISED (A.) erected, built, advanced, pro- 
moted, liſted up, &c. 

RAVSER (S.) in Carpentry, is the front board 
that ſtands up on the edge to ſupport the 
board, flat board or ſtep; alſo the name o. 
a ſmall tick that is put a- ſlant into the hole 
with a ball upon it, which being ſtruck upon 
the end, cauſes a ball to fly or jump up, in 
order to be ſtruck with a ſtick, ready in the 
band of him that did the former act; allo a 
builder, promoter, lifter up, or advancer of 
another, 

RAISINS (S.) dried grapes that are full ripe, 
either by the het of the ſun, or in ovens, 
brought from abroad, and uſed here to put 
into puddings, mince- pies, &c. 

RAI'STY or RE/STY (A.) an ili-natured diſ- 
poſition in a horſe, &. that will neither go 
backward or forward, when he ſhould ; al. 
ſo a ſtubborn, ſurly, poſitive, ungovernable 
temper, 

RAITING or RATING (S.) laying, put- 
tinz, or ſteeping hemp, flax, timber, &c. 
While green} in a pond or running water, to 


| 
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ſeaſon or make them fit for uſe ; alſo ſcold. 
ing at, or finding fault with any thing or 
perſon. 

RAKE (S.) an inſtrument in HuſS:ndry, with 
wooden or iron teeth, to gather graſs, hay, 
&c. together, that is ſtrewed or ſcattered 
about; and in Sb/p-bulding, it is ſo much 
of a ſhip's hull, as hangs over or beyond 
both ends of the keel; and ſometimes it is an 


inſtrument withaut teeth, uſed to draw the 


dirt in the high- ways into heaps, to be taken 
away by carts, &c. 


RAKE, RA KE HELL or RA'KE.-SHAME 


(S.) a name given to a ſcandalous, wicked, 


debauched ſpeudthrifr, thief, whore-maſter, 
Kc. alſo the name of a gardener's, plough- 
man's, and ſcavenger's inſtrument, with 
which they collect the weeds, graſs, hay, 
dirt, &c, into heaps. 

RAKE (V.) to draw or gather together in 
heaps, &c. with a proper inſtrument, alſo 
to be very ſaving or covetous, &c. 

RA'KER (S.) one that gathers graſs, hay, dirt, 
&c. together in a heap ; alſo the ſcavenger or 
perſon that cleans the ſtreets. 


baucked, Ec. 

RA'KISHNESS (S.) following bad cempany, 
committing diſorderly, drunken, debauched 
ations, living a wicked, extravagant life. 

RA'LEIGH, RA'YLEGH or RA'GHLEY (S.) 

| a pretty town, of great antiquity, in F/ex, 

being an ancient honour, to which belong 
great privileges, and a court leet and baron 
of ſtrange prerogatives ; its market is weekly 
on Saturday; diſtant from Loxdon 30 com- 
puted, and 36 meaſured miles. 

RA'LLERY (S.) joaking, jeſting, playing up- 
on words, reproving a fault in a merry and 
diſguiſed manner. 

RA'LLY (V.) to collect and put in order 
that are put to flight, and cauſe them to fight 
again; and to banter, joke, ſport, or play 


with words ; alſo to reprove for a fault in a 


merry way. 

RAM {S.) a he or male ſheep. 

RAM (V.) to drive or force any thing down 
by main force, to puth, thruſt, or beat. 

RA'MADAN or RA/MAZAN (S.) the ninth 
month in the Tur year, which is compo=- 
ſed only of 12 lunar months, whereof this 
anſwers ſucceſſively to all the months of one 
year; during this month the Turks are forbid 
to eat, drink or lie with their wives from 
break of day till ſun- ſetting, which is figni- 
fied by the lighting of lamps upon the towers 
ol their moſques ; then they ſpend good part 
of the night in ſeaſting; they do moſt of 
their bufi-eſs in the night, and ſleep in the 
day, upon account of the exceffive heats ; 
th-y call ths month holy and ſacred, and 
affirm that the gates of paradi'e are open all 
this month, nd the gates of hell ſhut; it is 
an unpardonable crime to drink wine during 


this month, 
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RA'MBLE (V.) to wander up and down from 


place to place, without determining to tay, | 


or finiſh the journey at any particular time 
or place ; to go a wantoning or aſtray. 

RA'MBLE (S.) a wild, unſettled or undeter 
mined irregular journey, or a wanton and 
extravagant going from place to place. 

RA'MBLER (S.) a rover, wanderer, or itte 

gular traveller from one place to another. 

RAMBOO'SE or RUMBOOYSE (S.) an odd, 
fantaſtick mixture of various liquors together, 
ſuch as wine, ale, milk, eggs, ſugar, &c. 
more for ple ſure than uſe. 

RAMIFICA'/TION (S.) a ſpreading or iſſuing 
of ſmall branches out of a large one, or of 
ſmall veins out of a large one ; and in Paint. 
ing, thoſe figures that are repreſented meta- 
morphoſed into trees, &c. 

RA'MISH (A.) of a ſtrong, offenſive ſmell, 
like a fox, goat, or ram. 

RA'MMER (S.) an inſtrument to drive down 
piles, itones, or the charges in guns, &c. 

RAMP (S.) a briſk, wanton, jumping g rl, 
one that delights in boys -exerciſes rather 
than girls toys, 

RAMP (V.) to play the hoiden, to jump, 
ſport, or exceed the modeſty of girls in ex- 

ternal behaviour, to friſk or play at all ſorts 
of gambols. ; f 

RA'MPANT (A.) boiſterous, rude, friſky, 
wanton, &c. in Heraldry, a beaſt, eſpecially 
a lion, is ſaid to be rampant, when he flands 
ſo perpendicularly upon the plants of his 

- Hinder feet, that the crown of his head is 
in a right line with them. 

RA'MPART or RA'MPIER (S.) in Ferrifi- 
cation, is the great maſſy bank of earth rai- 
ſed about a place to receive and reſiſt the 

- enemy's great ſhot, and cover the buildings; 
on it is raiſed a parapet towards the cam- 
paign; it is not to be above three fathoms 

- high, and ten or twelve in thickneſs, unleſs 
more earth be taken out of the ditch, than 
can be otherwiſe beſtowed ; the rampart of 
half moons is the better for being low, that 
the muſkets of the defendants may the better 

- Ceach to the bottom of the ditch ; but Rill it 
muſt be ſo high, as not to be commanded 
by the covert way ; ſometimes it means the 
ſpace between the wall of the city and the 
next houſes. 

RAMSEY (S.) in Huntingdenſpire, built a 
mong ferns, ſeparated on the weſt fide from 
the firm ground almoſt two bows ſhot, by 
rough quagmires, where formerly up a ſhal. 
low river veſſels uſed to come, but of late 
years with great pains and coft, a firm cauſe- 
way is made, almoſt two miles in length ; it 

is a good country town, which was formerly 
noted for its fine abbey ; its market is week. 
ly on Saturday; diſtant from Lenden 55 
computed, and 67 meaſured miles. - 

RA'MS- HEAD S.) a \-rt of warlike engine, 
formerly uſed to batter d>wn the walls of a 
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ment to raiſe great weights; and in a &, 

a great block belonging to the fore and 

main halliards with three ſh vers in it, with 

a hole in the end of it, into which the ties 

are received, 

RA'NATITES (S.) a ſect among the Jew, 

that worſhipped frogs becauſe God uſed 

them as an inſtrument of his wrath againſt 

Pharavb, imagining God to be pleaſed with 

this ſuperſtition. 

RA'NCID (A.) muſty, mouldy, of an ill a. 
vour, by reaſon of being kept cloſe. 

RA'NCOUR U a malicious, ſpiteſu]l, con- 
cealed and ſecret grudge treaſured up in the 

heart, and ſeeking a proper opportunity to 

be reveneed. 

RA/NCOUROUS (A) malicious, ſpiteful, zn. 
By, Carrying reſentment long upon an old 
grudge, d ference or quarrel 

RA/NCOQUROUSNESS (S.) malice, ſpite, te- 
venge, anger, ill will, or a ſettled diſpofi- 
tion or diſſatisiaction at a perſon or thing, 

RAND S.) that part of the ſhoe where th» 
ſeam is ſewed ; alſo that piece of fest 
that covers and incloſes the wooden hee! 
a man's or woman's ſhoe. 

RANDOM (A.) irregular, without care, aim, 
or deſign, at all advertures, &c, In Gu 
nery, all ſhots made when the piece forms 
an angle with the horizon, ans does not lie 
point-blank, are called ran»: ſhots, 

RANGE (V.) to put in order or diſpoſe 1n 
army, &c, into proper ranks, &c, fit for 
battle; alſo to wander or rove from plice 
to place without a ſettled determined place 
to finiſh the journey at. 

RANGE (S.) a rank or row of any thine put 
in order for the buſineſs intended; allo the 
grate in a kitchen for the fire to rozſt, bY, 
&Cc, alſo a beam that is placed between twa 
horſes in a coach; and in Gunnery, the path 
of a bullet, or the line it deſcribes from i' 
departure from the mouth of the cannon to 
the place where it lodges or firſt ſtrike;, 
when it moves freely without any ſtoppage 
or hindrance, till its force is ſpent. 

RA'NGED (A.) diſpoſed or regulated into 
proper order for the purpoſe defigne). 

RANGER {S,) one that has the care of a park 
or foreſt, and whoſe bufineſs it is to go thro' + 
and ſee whether any of the game has diſpark- 
ed themſelves, and to drive them back, all 
to preſent all treſpaſſes committed to the nei! 
foreſt court; alſo one who roves or wand! 
from place to place, 

RANK (A.) ſtrong, ill-ſcented, ſtinking. noi- 
ſome, &c. alſo corn or graſs, &c. growing 
very thick and cloſe together. 

RANK (S.) a row or regular line of any num- 
ber of perſons or things; and in Ne 
Affairs, is the ſtrait line that the oldie! 
that compoſe a hattalion or ſquadrcn males, 
as they ſtand fide by fide lengthways. 

RA'NKISH (A.) ſomewhat frowſy, a bt 


city that was beſieged ; allo a lever or iuſtru- | 


ill. ſcented, inchnirg to Nink., 
ly , ircknirg to ſun RANKLE 
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RA'NKLE (V.) to ſeſter, grow fore, cor- 
rupt, &c, alſo to grow or imell ſtrong or 


rank, &c. 

RA'NKNESS (S.) frowſineſs, offenſiveneſs of 
ſmell, noiſomeneſs ; alſo the growing of 
gras, plants, &c. too cloſe and thick, oc- 
cafioned by the over richneſs of the ſoil, 

RA'NSACK (V.) to examine or look the 
whole houſe or bundle over, to rifle, plun- 
der, or take away whatever is thought a- 

reeable or advantageous, 

RA'NSOM (S.) a certain ſum of money paid, 
or condition performed, in order to releaſe 
a perſon from captivity, either of war, debt 
or crimes, &. | 

RA'NSOM V.) to pry the price ſet upon a 
captive, in order to ſet him at liberty, &c. 

RANT (V.) to roar, rave, or make a noiſe 
ke a drunken 6: mad perſon, 

RANT T S0 a bragging, pretending or affirm- 
ing {omething beyond nature or probability. 

RA'/NTTR (S.) one who fings, roars, affirms, 
and pretends to impuiſibilities z alſo a name 
given to a pretended religious ſect in the 
time of the grand rebellion in Eaxgland, 
called the family ot an. 

RA'NTiPOLE (S.) a child tha* makes a hi- 
denus noſe by crying, and is very trouble 
ſome to dreſs, ciean, or manage. 

RAP (V.) to ſtrike or hit a perſon a gentle 
blow on the head, fingers, &c. with a ſmall 
flick; alſo to ſwear grievouſly when in a 
paſſion, K 

RAP S.) a ſtroke or blow, 

RAPA'CIOUS (A.) greedy, covetous, deſirous 
of taking away another's property, &c. 

RAP \/CTOUSNESS or RAPA/CITY (S.) vio- 
lence, forcibleneſs, hoſtility, ravenouſneſs, 
AVE (S.) a violent forcing a virgin or wo- 
man to cainal copulation againſt her will, 
for which crime the old puniſhment in Eg 
land was loſs of eyes and ſtones 3 it is now 
death ; alſo a treſpaſs committed in a foreſt 
by violence 3 alſo the wood or ſtalks of 
grapes when dried, and the fruit picked off ; 
alſo a divifion or part of a county, which in 
ſome places is called a hundred. 

RA'PHAEL (S.) the name of a man ; in the 
Theological Dievifions of the Angels, he is one 
of the ſeven arch-argels, that are continu- 
ally beſore the throne of God, and are al- 
ways at hand to perform his commands, as 
appears at large by the hiſtory of Tobit. 

RAPID (A.) violent, boiſterous, quick, ſwift, 
haſty, like a torrent or water running down 
hill, 

RA'/PIDNESS or RAPT'DITY (S.) ſwiftneſs, 
violence, haſty or quick in motion, &c. 

RA/PIER (S.) a long ſword worn by Spani- 
ards, Sc, 

RA'PLNE (S.) violence, robbery, theft, pil 
laging in war, &c. 

RAPPAREE'S S.) any ſet of people that 
cpenly and vioiently rob all they can over- 
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RA'PPER (S.) a notorious or great lie, an 
oath or thundering ſort of ſpeech, &c. 

RAPSODY s.) a collecting or repeating 2 
great number of fragments or compoſitions 
relating to different ſubjects; alſo a tedious, 
dry ſpinning out a diſcourſe to à trouble. 
ſome length, | 

RA'PTURE (S.) a ſudden ſnatching or taking 
away of a thing or perſon ; alſo the ſudden 
exceſs of joy, pleaſure or ſatis faction that 
a perſon falls into upon hearing of ſome- 
thing exceedingly pleafing or advantageous, 
Kc. and in Poetry, it is the heat, ſpirit, or 
fire of a poet in his compoſitions. 

RA'/PTUROUS (A.) del:ghtful, pleafing, ra- 
viſhing with joy, &c. 

RARE (A.) ſeidom, uncommon, ſingular, e- 
ſpecially in extraordinary performances ; and 
in Philoſopby, it ſignifies a medium that is 
very thin, or that has many or large inter- 
ſtices hetween its parts. 

RARFFA'CTION (S.) the expanding of a 
body fo, as fo make it take up much more 
ſpace than it did before, as water being rai- 
ſed into a ſte m by fire, &c, 

RA'REFY (V.) to make thin, as in thick, 
foggy weather in a room or chamber, to re- 
duce the air to quite another temperature by 
means of heat. 

RA'/RITY or RA'RENESS (S.) ſomething 

very curious, beautiful or uncommon ; alſo 

fleſh not well boiled or roaſted ; alſo the 

thinneſs of the air, &c. 

RA/SCAL (S.) a baſe, wicked, vile fellow, a 

cheat, thief, &c. 

RASCA'LITY or RA'SCALNESS (S.) any 

ſort of baſeneſs, ſuch as cheating, forging, 

lying, &c. alſo the meaner and more un- 
cultivated part of the people, the ſcum or 
rabble. 

RASE (V.) to throw down, demoliſh, or to- 

tally deſtroy a caſtle, city, houſe, &c. alſo 

any writing, &c. ſcraped or blotted out, o 

that it cannot poſſibly be read. 

RASH (A.) unadviſed, foobſh, h:ſty, thought- 

leſs, precipitate, &c. 

RASH (S.) a diſeaſe that ſhews itſelf in the 

ſkin, by an innumerable number of ſmall 

pimples, &c. 

RA'/SHER S.) a thin lice of bacon cut in 

order to be broiled or fried. 

RA'SHNESS (S.) unadviſedneſs, over. haſti- 

neſs, thoughtlefſneſs, &c. 

RA'SIN, RA/'SON or MARKET. RA'SIN 

(S.) a (mall town in Linco/nfoire, near the 

ſpring head of a little muddy river, called 

the Antam, which abounds with very good 
cels ; its market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- 

tant from Londen 114 computed, and 140 

meaſured miles. 

RA'SOR or RA'ZOR (S.) an inſtrument 

made of the beſt ſort of ſlice! finely tem- 

pered, and very thick on the back, thin on 
the edge, and g ound hollow, 


power, &c. 


RASP (S.] a coarſe- tooth'd file, uſed to cut 
away 
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awry wood, horn, &c. alſo a broad, flat 
file with a handle, ſomewhat repreſenting a 
fmoothing-iron, which the bakers uſe to rub 
off the cruſt of their loaves with, 

RASP (V.) to file away, to make ſmooth or 


even, 

R 4'SP- HOUSE (S.) a prifon or place of pu- 
niſument in Helland, like our Bridewell, for 
feaaller crimes, where the priſoners are ob- 


+ bged to raſp logwoed for their living, &c. 


RA'SURE S.) a ſcraping, ſhaving, or blot- 
ting any thing out, or pulling down, &. 
RAT 8.) an amphibious four-legged vermin, 
that very much infefts ſhips, barns, malt- 
houſes, bake- houſes, butchers, &c, The 
phyſicians are ſaid to have paid a great ve 
nei ation to theſe animals; the Zgypriensin 
their hieroglyphicks, repreſented deſtruction 
by a rat; alſo a drunken ſtrolling perſon 
taken up by the witch, and carried to the 
Compter by the conſtable, till the morning, 

is called a rat, . 

To ſmell a rat, is to diſcover or ſuſpeſt 
ſome roguery, trick, or ill deſign againſt a 
perfon. | 

RATA'N (s.) a piece of ſmall Indian cane, 
uſed to beat boys with at ſchool, &c, 

RATI 8.7 a determinate value er price that 
any goods are, or may be charged at ; alſo a 
tax or impoſition laid upon a perſon's houſes 
or goods ; allo the fixe of a ſhip of war is 
called the firſt, ſecond, &c. rates. 

RATE V.) to tax or charge perſons or good, 
at a certain priee; alſo to chide, braw], or 
ſcold at a perſon for faults committed really 
or imaginarily, 

RA'TEAEBLE A.) any thing that may be va- 
tued er charged at a certain rate or price, 
RA THER (ert.) to chuſe, or be more in- 

clined to one thing than another. 

RATIFICA'TION (S.) the approving or con- 
ſi m ng ſomething done by another. 

RA'TIFY V.) to approve or confirm any 
thing by a publick act. 

RA'TIO (S.) in a Mathemotical Senſe, is the 
relation of twe magnitudes of one kind 
c:mpared to one another according to quan- 

tity ; it is aſſo called reaſon or proportion, 

RATIO'CINABLE A.) any thing that is 
done regularly accerding to the diftates of 
reaſon, or thit hath the uſe of reaſon. 

RATIO'CINATE (V.) to argue, reaſon, diſ- 
pute, weigh, confider, 

RA'TION (S.) fo much provifion, ammuni- 
tion, or forage a is allowed to one man in 
an army, which for a foct ſoldier is a pound 
and a half of bread a day. 

RAiTIONABLE or RA'TIONAL (A.) that 
may be borne with, that hath the uſe © 
reaſon and acts accoringly. . 

RATIONA'LE S.) an expoſition of ſome 
docti ine or opinion ; alſo a ſacerdotal veſt- 
ment worn by the J-w:þ high prieſt. 

RA'TIONALIST S.) one that act, upon the 
principles of reaſon 5 and among the Di- 
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winet, it is one that prefers reaſon to revels. wo 
tion. ſpr 
RA'TIONALNESS or RATIONA'LITY (s.) RAV 
reaſonableneſs, probability, &c. alſe 
RA'TLINGS (S.) the lines or cords that make RA 
the fieps to go up the ſhrouds and puttocks, the 
and ſo ts the top- maſt ſhrouds in great (hips ; the 
when they are made they repre ent a ladder, but 
RAT. TAIL (S.) a term for a horſe whoſe RAY 
tail has no hair upon it; alſo ſpoke of thoſe ſen 
pes ſons whoſe hair is very ftraight, and of 
hangs in long ſtraight lines. | RAY 
RA'/TTLE (v.) to brag, boaſt, mike a vain ſea 
noiſe and thumping z to talk idly and im- bra 
probably, &c. the 
RA'TTLE (S.) a toy to make a noiſe with, the 
to pleaſe children ; alſo a noiſy, talkative, all 
empty fellow. and 
RA'VAGE v.) to waſte, deſtroy, plunder, Tin 
ſpoil, ruin, &c. _ 
RA'VAGE (S.) havock, ſpoil, waſte, rui | 
— : 3 Pr hac 
RAVE V.) to ſcold, talk idly, or madly, to fan 
b+ light-headed, mad or diſtracted. 1 
RA'VEL V.) to unweave, or pull out the wh 
| thread of any thing knit or ſlightly wove. and 
RA'VELIN (S.) in Forrificatien, is like the * 
point of a baſtion with the flanks cut off, az ſoll 
conſiſting only of two faces, which make and 
an angle ſaliant ; it is placed before a cur- pin 
tain to cover the oppofite flanks of the two the 
next baſtions, or to cover a bridge and gate, eve 
being always beyond the moat ; the ſoldiers ma 
commonly call it a half. moon. lam 
RA'VEN or RA'VIN (v.) to devour or de- boy 
ſtroy greedily ; to covet, ſnatch, or ſeize _ 
upon violently, &c, _ 
RA'VENGLASS S.) a well-built maritime liqy 
town in Cumberland, ſeated between the ri- 8 
vers Ert, Eſte and Mute, which, together fini 
wiih the ſea, encompaſſes three parts of the ple, 
town x; the meeting of the Mate and Eſt prit 
forms a very good harbour, which encou- ad 
rages ſeveral (hips and barks to carry on a r_ 
tolerable trade; its market is weekly on Sa- that 
turday ; diſtant from L:ndon 214 computed, 1 
and 27: meaſured miles. _ 
RA'VENOUS (A.) greedy, gluttonous, cove- and 
tous, &c. RAY! 
RAVING (A.) mad, delirious, in a violent da 
paſſion, &c. REAC 
RA'VISH (V.) to take or ſnatch any thing - 


away by violence; alſo to deflower a virgin, 
or force a w-man to carnal copulation a- 
gainſt her conſert ; alſo to delight or pleaſe Gift 


exceedingly, to tran'port or elevate the mind den 
with joy, ſatisfaQtion or wonder. you 
RA'VISHINGNESS (S.) delightfomeneſs, Sond 
pleaſantneſs, joyfulne's, &c. * * 
RA'VISHMENT (8) the act of violently * 
compelling a woman to copulation z aiſo a take 
rap'u'e, or tranſport of pleaſure, joy, ot oy 
ſatisfaction; in Law, it is the taking a2 a =p 


a woman, or heir in ward. 


RAVISSANT (A.)in Heraldry, is a term fors 
vw 
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wolf hall genres „ and juſt ready to leap or 

1 1s prey. 

LAW A) the quality of meat undreſſed ; 
alſs a perſon unſkilful in art or ſcience, &c. 
RA/'WNESS 3.) the condition of fleſn with 
the ſkin off; alſo meat, &c. undreſſed ; alſo 
the condition of a perſon unqualified in any 

buſineſs, art, or ſcience. 

RAY ($.) a beam of the ſun or a ſtar, repre- 
ſenting a line ; alſo the luſtre or brigh:neſs 
of a thing. 

RAV MI or YNTIP-RAY'MI (S.) a folemn 
ſeaſt which the ancient Tncas of Peru celc- 
brated in the city of Cuſes, in honour of 
the ſun 3 this ſolemnity was performed in 
the month of Fune after the ſolſtice, when 
all the generals and officers of the army, 
and all the curacas, or great lerds, of the 
kingdom being aſſembled in «the city, the 
king began the ceremony, as being the ſon 
of the ſun, and chief prieſt, although they 
had always ant her chef prieſt, of the royal 
family ; They all prepared themſelves for 
this feaft by a faſt of three days, during 
which time they abſtained from their wives, 
and no fire was ſuffered te be kindled in the 
city 3 the faſt being ended, the Taca being 
followed by all the princes of the blood, 
and lords of the ceurt, went into the great 
pizzza of Cuſco, and there turning towards 
the eaſt, and being all bare-footed, they 
waited for the rifing of the ſun ; as ſoon 
as they perceived it, they worſhipped the 
ſame ; then the king holding a great go'den 
bowl in his hand, drank to the ſun, and af- 
terwards gave it te thoſe of the royal fa- 
mily te drink; the curacas drank another 
liquer prepared by the veſta} virgins, or 
priefteſſes of the ſun 5 this ceremony being 
finiſhed, they all returned towards the tem- 
ple, whereinto the Tace alone, with the 
princes of the blood, entered, there to offer 
to the ſun divers golden veſſels, and ſeveral 
animals made in filver and gold ; and after 


that the prieſt ſacrificed the victims, which 


were lambs or ſheep ; and ſo the whole ce- 
remony ended with extraordinary feaſtings 
and rejoicings., 

RAYO'NNANT (A.) in Heraldry, caſting or 
darting forth beams. 

REACH (S.) the ſpace or diſtance that a per- 
ſon, line os thing can get or attain to; alſo 
the extent of a perſon's capacity or under 
ſtanding ; and in the Sea Language, it is the 
diftance of any two points of land, which 
bear to one another in a right line, and is 
principally uſed in navigable rivers, as Lime- 
bouſe Reach, Greenwich Reach, Long- Reach, 
Chelſea- Reach, &c. in the river Thames. 

REACH (v.) to ſtretch out the hand, and 
take any thing from off a ſhelf, &c. alſo to 
comprehend or underſtand the meaning of 
any propoſition or diſcourſe ; alſo to ſtr.ve 
or endeavour, or to have motions that ex- 
Ute vomiting, &6, 
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RE-A'CTION (s.) the reciprocal action that 
any two bodies have one upon another, 
when they meet each other, which is more 
or leſs, as the motion is greater or leſſer. 

READ (V.) to expreſs in proper words any 
thing, matter, or diſcourſe, that is written, 
engraved, or printed ; alſo to direct how to 
put into the loom any f3ure that is drawn 
upon paper in checked lines, which expreſs 
the ſeveral cords or threads uſed in the work 
of a weaver, 

REA'DER (S.) any one that reads either his 
own or another's works, but particularly 
reſtrained te thoſe who read or pronounce 
lectures upon law, phyfick, philoſophy, c. 
in univerſities, colleges, inns of courts, &. 
alſo thoſe miniſters in churches, whoſe pe- 
culiar buſineſs is to read the prayers or com- 
mon ſervice, &c. 

REA'DINESS (S.) preparedneſs, quickneſs, 
dextrouſneſs, willingneſs. 

REA'/DINGS (S.) the different manners that 


text ought ts be read in; alſo commenta- 


or book, &c. 

RE- ADMISSION (S.) the permitting or ad- 
mitting a perſon again te act and do what 
he had voluntarily laid down, or was diſ- 
charged from. 

READY (A.) willing, inclined, or defirous 
to do any thing; alſo expert, quick, per- 

fe, &c. 

To make Ready, to prepare matters or 
things for the reception or execution of an- 
other. 

RE Al. (A.) true, aRual, direQly contrary ta 
imaginary er ſuppeſitious. 

REA'LITY or RE'ALNESS (S.) the truth, 
the poſitive matter of fat, the actual exiſ- 
tence or being of any thing. 

REALI'ZE (V.) to make, cauſe, or produce 
any being or thing ; to ſuppoſe or admit 
any thing for truth, 

REALM (S.) a kingdom or dominion of a 
ſevereign prince, 

REAM S.)] a parcel of paper conſiſting of 
20 quires, each of which ought to contain 
25 ſheets, and in Printing does, ſo that fo 
many ſheets as a work contains, ſo many 
reams are ſufficient for what is called a com- 
mon impreſſion, conſiſting of five hundred 
books, &c. 

RE-A'NIMATE {V.) to bring to life again 

any thing that was dead; alſo to put freſh 
courage, life, or vigour into a perſon or 
thing. ' 

REAP (V.) to cut down, and gather in corn, 
hay, &c. alſo to receive the benefit or ad- 
vantage of any thing at any time. 

REA'PER (S.) cne that mows or cuts down 
corn, gra's, &c. 

REAR (V.) to build up, erect, nouriſh, pre- 
ſerve, or keep from harm; in Huncirag, to 


diſlodge or rouſe a boar is to rear him; alſo 
when 


eriticks conjecture any old manuſcript or 


ries, expoſitions, or gloſſes on a law. text 
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' when a horſe riſes ſo high on his hindar feet 
ns to endanger his falling backward or com- 
- ing over, he is ſaid to rear an end, 

REAR (S.) the hinder part of an army or 

company of ſoldiers, fleet of ſhips, &c. 

REAR-A'DMIRAL (S.) the commander of 

the third and laſt ſquadron of a royal fleet. 

REAR-GUARDS (S.) that part of an army 
which follows the main body to hinder or 
ſtop deſerters. 

RE-ASCE'ND (V.) to mount or go up again 
from whencea perſon came down. 

REA'SON (S.) that faculty of the mind that 
weighs and confiders the nature and pro 

- perty of things, and makes concluſſons ac- 
- cordingly, and alfo diſtinguiſhes between 
good and evil; in Marhematicks, it is the 
- fame with ratio 5 which ſce, 
REA'SON (V.) to argue or diſpute any point, 
to diſcourſe upon a ſubject, &c. 

REA'SONABLE (A.) agreeable to the rules 
of rexſor, juſt, right, and fit to be done. 

REA'SONABLENESS (S.) juſtice, equity, &c. 

RE- ASSEMBLE (V.) to ſummon or meet 

together again. 

RE- ASS GN (V.) to aſſign or make any 

over again. 

RE-ASSU'ME (V.) to take up a thing that 

has been laid down before. 
RE- ASSU'MPTION (S.) a taking or aſſum- 
ing the fame ſhape, tation, or condition as 
a perſon had once laid down. 
RE-ATTA'CHMENT (S.) a ſecond attach- 
ment of one that was formerly attached and 
- diſmiſſed the court without pay. 
RE-BAPTTZE (V.) to baptize a perſon over 
© again, that has already been baptized. 
REBA'TE (V.) to cut into hollows or chan- 
. nels; alſo to check, blunt, &c, in Cam- 
- merce, it is to diſcount or pay money before 
the time agreed upon, for which the receiv- 
er allows the payer ſo much as the intereſt 
of the ſum paid would amount to at the 
rate agreed upon for the time the note or 
contract is yet unexpired ; in Heraldry, it is 
the inſerting ſome mark of diſhonour in an 
eſcutcheon, 

REBA'TE or REBA'TEMENT (S.) in Archi- 
rect ure, is the cutting channels or flutings in 
columns or pilaſters, &c. and in Trade, it 
is the ſum abated out of a parcel of money 

due at a diſtant time, for paying it down 
immediately; alſo the diminution of figures 
in a coat of arms, 

RE'BEL (S8. one that takes up arms againſt 

his lawful prince or government, or that is 
obſtinately diſobedient to his parents, maſ- 
ters, or ſuperiors. 

REBEL (v.) to riſe in arms againſt a Jawful 
prince or government, or to be ſtubborn, 

and diſobedient to parents, maſters, or ſu 


periors. 
REBE/LLION (S8) originally meant the riſing 
up in arms of thoſe provinces or kingdoms 


that had been conquered, in order to regain | 


— 


REC” 


their liberty; but it is now applied to all 
traiterous or open taking up of arms againſt 
any lawful prince or government ; and alſo 
the ſtubborn and undutiful behaviour of 
children to their parents, and of ſervants to 
their maſters and ſuperiors. 

REBE'LLIOUS' (A.) ſtubborn, diſobedient, 
reſiſting lawful authority, or hatching or 
contriving miſchief againſt any lawful go. 
vernment. 

REBOU/ND (V.) to leap, bounce, or jump 
up again, after having been thrown upon 
the ground, &. as a marble being toſſed 
upon a pavement, a ball ſtruck or throw 
againſt a wall, &c, 

REBU'FF (V.) to deny, repulſe, ſcorn, dif. 
dain, &c, 

REBU'FF {S.) the refufing an inferior ſuit hy 
a ſuperior with ſcorn 3 a poſitive denial, or 
ſtrong oppoſition, a ſnappiſh, diſdainfu), or 
angry anſwer, L 

REBUVLD (V.) to build up a houſe, city, 
palace, &c, that had been pulled or burr! 
down, or any other ways deſtroyed, 

REBU/KE V.) to chide, find fault with, 
check, reprove, &c, 

RE'BUS (S.) an hieroglyphick or enigmatick 
repreſentation of ſomething, with explana- 
tory motto's of words added to it, for the 
fuller and per ſecter underſtanding the detizn 
or intent of the author; in Heraldry, it 1; 
ſuch a coat as bears an allufion to the ſur- 
name of a perſon, as three eagles for Ez 
fon, three caſtles for Caſſleton, &c, 

RECA'L (V.) to call back or over azain, 13 
if a prince ſhould ſend for his ambaſſadot . 
a foreign court home ſuddenly, &c. 

RECA/NT (V.) to deny or unſay what a per- 
ſon had formerly ſaid, done, or wrote. 

RECANTA'TION (S.) a diſowning what has 
formerly been ſaid or done, or acknowledz- 
ing that to be wrong, which heretofore was 
maintained to be right, 

RECAPA'CITATE (V.) to enable a perſon 
again to do what he formerly uſed to do, 
but for want of ability had lately left it off, 

RECAPI'TULATE (v.) to ſum up briefly the 
heads of a trial, argument or diſcourſe. 

RECE'DE (V.) to give way, fall back, retire, 
or depart from what had been before pro- 
miſed, done, or ſaid. 

RECEIPT (S.) the act of taking in, or te- 
ceiving any thing whatever ; alſo a memo- 
randum in writing, wherein is acknow- 
ledged the payment of a ſum of money, ot 
the delivery of goods, &c, alſo direQtiors 
for. the making or compounding a remedy 
for diſeaſes, or the method of making wine, 
ink, &c. 

RECEI'VABLE (A.) any thing that is to be, 
or may be received, 

RECEI'VE (V.) to take into poſſeſſion from 
another; alſo to lodge or entertain a pet 
ſon ; alſo to bear, ſuſtain, or ſuffer the al. 


| fronts or injuries of others. gt. 
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RECEI'VER (S.) an officer appointed to take 
and collect the money that is or ſhall be due 
account of any tax, &c. alſo a veſſel 
placed to catch or receive the diſtillations in 
chymiſtry, &c. alſo the large glaſs in an air- 
p, out of which the air is drawn, and 
within which animals, &c. are put to ſhew 
the ſeveral experiments, 

RECENT (A.) new, freſh, juſt done, lately, 
or of a ſhort ſtanding, 

RECE/PTACLE + (S.) any thing or place ap- 
pointed for the reception of a perſon, goods, 
cattle, &. alſo a hiding or lui king hole ſor 
ill purpoſes, 


RECE'PTION (s.) the kind or ill uſage that | 


a perſon gives or receives from another ; alſo 
the receiving any thing. 

RECE'PTIVE (S.) a place or veſſel that is fit 
to receive perſons or things. 

RECE/SS or RECE'SSION (S.) a retreating, 
going back, or withdrawing ; alſo a place 
of retirement, eaſe, or hiding; and in Afro- 
nomy, the going back of the equinoctal points 
every year about 50 ſeconds, occaſioned by 
the axis of the earth's ſwerving from that 
paralleliſm with the ſun, that it apparently 
keeps with itſelf, during the whole time of 
its annual revolution. 

RECHABITES (S.) a ſect among the Jeros, 
founded by Necbab the father of Janadab, 

whoſe- original or the time when he liv'd is 
to us unknown ; ſome imagine him to have 
been of Judab, others, that he was a prieſt 
or at leaſt a Lewite 3 others imagine that they 
were only attendants in the temple, and 
waited upon the prieſts and Levites, the de- 
ſcendants of the Kenites, who were derived 
from Midian, ſon of Cuſb, who was of the 
iſſue of Hobab or of Fethro, the father of 

Zipporab, the wiſe of Moſes, who ente ed 

into the promiſed land along with the He- 

brews, and dwelt in the portion of the tribe 

of Judab about the dead Sea; they were dil. 

tinguiſhed from the Iſraelites only by their 

retired ſort of life, and by their contempt of 
cities and houſes ; ſome have thought that 

Fetbro himſelf firſt founded the Rechabites, 

and that Fonadab, one of his deſcendants, 

made a new order, and enjoined his poſterity 
neither to drink wine nor dwell in houſes, to 
ſow no grain, to plant no vineyards, to have 
no lands, and to dwell in tents all their lives; 
this injunction did not oblige all the Kenirer, 
but only the particular deſcendants of FJono- 

dab, which they continved to obſerve 300 

years ; in the laſt year of the reign of Fe- 

betahim king of Judab, Nubuchadnezzr com- 
ing to beſiege Jeraſalem, the Rechabires were 
forced to leave the country, and to take re- 

fuge in the city, yet however without quit · 

ting their cuſtom of lodging in tents; during 

this fiege, Feremiab was commanded by God 
to Cauſe the Recbabites to enter into the tem 

ple, and to offer them wine to drink, which 
he did accordingly, but they remained fied- 


R E C 
upon which the prophet ſets before the N. 
raclites the unreaſonableneſs of their revolt 
from God, and doing contrary to his com- 
mandments, and ſhews them how ſtedfaſt 
the Rechabiies were to the inſtitutions of their 
founder, who had impoſed ſuch ſevere te- 
ſttraints upon them, : 
RECHA'NGE (s.) a ſecond payment of the 
price of exchange, or rather the price of a 
new exchange due upon a bill of exchange, 
to refund the bearer by the drawer or en- 
dorſer; alſo extraordinary ſtores kept on 
board a ſhip, to ſupply any accident that 
may happen in the cordage, tackle, &c. of 
| that already in uſe, 7 
RECHA RGE (S.) a charging again of any 
piece of ordnance, . or malle r fire - arme, to 
be ready for uſe. a 
RE'CHLESS (A.) careleſs, negligent, impro- 
vident, &c, L 
RE'CIPE (S.) a phyſical receipt, or phyſicianꝰs 
preſcription, 
RECPPIENT (S.) any veſſel, &c. that is 
mags or appointed. to contain or receive affy 
thing. 
RECFPROCAL (A.) mutual, alternate, in- 
tecchangeable, any thing that affects different 
parties equally, 
RECIPROCA'TION (S.) the act of returning 
or interchanging. 
RECVTAL or RECITA'TION (S.) a naming 
or repeating the particulars of which any 
thing conſiſts, a pronouncing or ſaying by 
hearc, 
RECITATIVE (A.) ſomething relating to a 
recital; and in Muſik, it is a ſort of ſpeak- 
ing in a plain but mufical finging manner, 
much like the plain chant uſed in cathedrals 
at reading the pſalms, confeſſion, creed, 
&c. and particularly uſed at the rehearfing 
or acting dramatick performances in ope- 
ras, &c, 
RECITE (V.) to repeat or ſay by heart, to 
enumerzte or particularize. 
RE'CKON (V.) to compute, value, caſt up, 
or account; alſo to judge, think, or ima- 
gine. 
RE"CKONING (S.) the adjuſting an accompt; 
or caſting up the value of work, wages, &c, 
alſo the accompt itſelf ; and in Navigation, 
it is the method of eſtimating a ſhip's way, 
thereby to know where ſhe is, and how ſar 
ſhe has run, &c, 
RECLAI'M (V.) to call back, to amend, to 
perſuade to leave off bad practices; alſo to 
grow better, and leave off vicious courſes. 
RECLINA'TION (S.) a leaning or bending 
backwards, a term principally uſed in dial- 
ling, and ſpoke of ſuch whoſe planes lean 
backward from a vertical plane, 
RECLU'SE (A.) ſhut up, or retired from the 
world ; and chiefly ſpoke of nuns, monks, 
c. that live in cloiſters or religious houſes, 
and are not at liberty to go in and out at 


(aft in their ancient perſuaſion, and refuſed ; | 


pleaſute. 
RECLU'- 
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RECLUSION (s.) a retiring from the world, 
to live in a loneſome place, or religious 


houſ, 

RECO'GNISANCE or RECO'GNIZANCE(S. ) 

a bend or obligation upon record, acknow- 
in ſome court of record, before /ome 

judge, teftifying the recogniſor to owe to the 
iſee a certain ſum of money. 

RECOGNUSE or RECOGNTZE (v.) to own 
or acknowledge ; alſo to take notice or 
knowledge of a perſon or thing. 

RECOGNISEE' or RECOGNVZER (S.) the 
perſon that is bound in a bond or recogni- 
ſathice to another. 

RECOGNITION (S.) an acknowledgment, 

examination, or review, 

RECOVL (V.) to fall back, give way, to 
draw or run backward as a gun does when 
fired. 

RECOVL (S.) the motion or running back of a 
gun aſter it is fired or diſcharged, the ftart- 
ing or flying back of any thing, 

RECOIN (V.) to melt down old or broken 

coin, and to coin it over again, as when the 
broad and clip'd money was called in. 

RECOLLE'CT (V.) to bethink ene's ſelf, or 
call to mind «ny thing that is paſſed or ſlipt 
out of one's mind, or that was forgotten; 
to ſummon or gather things together again 
that are ſcattered. 

RECOLLE'CTION (S.) a manner or mode of 
thinking, whereby thoſe notions, actions, or 
ideas that were forgot are again brought to 
mind and vifible to the perception, memory, 
or underftanding, 

RE'COLLECTS (S.) a branch or part of the 
Franciſces friers. 

RECOMME'NCE (V.) to begin a ſuit or 
thing afreſh after it had lain iull for ſome 


time, 

RECOMME'ND (V.) to offer or lay a perſon 
or thing to or before another with the ad- 
_— of a good character, in order to in. 
duce the perſon to whom the recommenda- 
tion is made, to favour, encourage, or em- 

loy the undertaking or perſon. 

RECOMME'NDABLE (A.) that deſerves en- 
courayement, that is worthy of praiſe. 

RECOMMENDA'TION (S.) an offering, 
commending, praiſing, or ſetting forth a 
perſon or thing to advantage 

RECOMME'NDATIVE or RECOMME/N- 
DATORY (A.) any thing that ſerves to 
promote a perſon's witereſt, or render him 
acceptable, &c. 

RECOMPENCE (S.) a gratuity or reward gi - 
ven for ſome ſervice done. 

RE'COMPENCE {V.) to reward, requite, or 
make a perſon ſatisfadtion or amends for 
ſomething abcady done. 


REC 


RECONCT'LE (V.) to compoſe differences, ty 
make thoſe friends that were before at vari. 
ance ; to interpret or explain ſeeming con. 
tradiftions. 

RECONCILEABLE(A.)that may be accounted 
for, a capableneſs of being made friends, or 

| reconciled, 

RECONCILIA'TION or RECONCT'LEMENT 
00 the act of compoſing differences, quar. 

_ rels, or diſagreements, and 
friends that before were — 8 

RECO'NDITORY (S.) a ware- houſe or tore. 
2 a repoſitory or place to lay up good, 

in. 

RECONDU'CT (v.) te bring an army or ſin. 
gle perſon back again from any ſtrange place 
or country where they were carried, 

RECONNOVTRE (V.) in or, is the going 
to view and ſee the ſituatioa of a camp, &c, 
in order to make a report thereof; at Se, 

it is the coming ſo near a fleet, as to {ee 
ws diſtinguifh of what nation, ſtrength, &, 
t is. 

RE CONVENTION (S.) among the Civilian, 
1 action brought by the deſen- 

ant. 

RECORD (V.) to regiſter, enrol, or memo - 
randum any proceedings, ſo as they may be 
always kept in memory, and applied to upon 
any occaſion ; alſo to fing like birds, or to 
play upon an infirument now commonly 
called tho flute, 

RECORD (S.) a memorial or thing entered by 

| the authority of a court, to preſerve the 
memory of any proceedings had upon ary 
ſuit ; sIſo a teſtimeny, witneſs, or evidence, 

RECORDER (S.) a perſon well (killed in the 
laws, that the mayor or other chief magil- 

| trate of a city or town corporate, having ju- 
riſdiction, or a court of records withia his 
precints, takes or aſſociates to himſelf for 
the better managing and executing matte 
of juſtice according to law ; alſo the ancient 
_ of a muſical inſtrument now called the 

ute, 

RECO'VER (V.) to reſtore to health one that 
— 7 3 alſo to get again any thing that was 
O * 

RECO'VERABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
refiored to its former condition, or that may 
be amended or improved, or that may be 
got or found again after having been loſt, or 
well nigh ſpoiled. | 

RECO'VERY (S.) a getting ſomething again 
that had been loſt ; the being amended or 
reftored from a fickneſs to a ſtate of health; 
in Law, it is the obtaining any thing ſued 
for by decree or judgment in law. 

RECOUNNT (v.) to recite, relate, or tell the 
ſeveral particulars of a matter or thing; 200 


RECOMPO'SE (V.) in Printing, if is to com- 
poſe or ſet a page, &c, over again; in Phy- 
cl, it is to give ſuch medicines as may cauſe 


the patient to reſt or ſleep after bleeding, 
vonuting, &c, 


to tell or count money over again. 
ECOU'RSE (S.) a refuge or application mice 
to a perſon for help, aſſiſtance, or protec- 
tion ; alſo a paſſage, return, or going bis 
aan. 
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Te have Recourſe, to have the liberty of 
to a perſon, place, or thing z to quote 

a book, &c. as an authority ; to, appeal or 

apply to a perſon for help, &c. 

RECREATE (V.) to divert, amuſe, pleaſe, 
delight, refreſh, make merry, &c. 

RECREA/TION (S.) ſport, paſtime, pleaſure, 
a ſatisfaory or pleaſing amuſement, &c. 

RECREATIVE (A.] plesfing, divertive, a- 
mufing, ſotistactory, &c. 

RE/CREMENT ©.) oy ſort of ſuperfluous 
matter in the blood or body, or any of its 
parts; alſo a liquor ſeveral times diftilled over 
again ; and in Phyfck, the ſeveral juices ap. 
pointed by nature for particular uſes, 
are ſeparated in the ſeyeral glands, 

RECREMENTITIOUS (A.) thick, muddy, 
full of dregs, coarſe, mean, ordinary, 

RECRI/MINATE (V.) to excuſe a fault or 
mifdemeenor laid to a perſon's charge, by 
charging the accuſer with the ſawe, or a 

eater crime, 

RECRIMINA/TION (S.) a re-charging or 
excufing one's ſelf for a fault committed, by 
accuſing the accuſer with the ſame, or a 

reater crime, 

RECRIMINA'TOR (S.) one that recriminates 
or charges others with the ſame or greater 
faults than he himſelf is charged with as an 
excuſe for himſelf, , 

RECRUDF/SCENCE S.) a growing freſh, raw, 
or ſore again after the wound, ulcer, 

h:d ſeemingly been cured, &c, 

RECRUI'T (V.) to ſupply with what was 
wanting, a filling up a vacancy, or ſupplying 
a defect, 

RECRUITS (S.) any freſh ſupply as in an 
Army, when ſieſn men are raiſed to ſupply 
the defic encies of deſerters, or of the killed, 
wounded, &c. ; | 

RE'CTANGLE (S.) an angle whoſe meaſures 
the quadrant of a circle, formed by the fall- 
ing of two ſtraight lines, per pendiculacly up- 
on one ano her. : 

RE'CTIFIABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
amended or ſet to rights. | 

RECTIFICA'TION (S.) an amending, im- 
proving, or ſetting to rights ; and in Cby- 
my, it is the diſtilling ſpirits over again to 
m ke them the puer; and in Matbemntichs, 

it is the finding a ſtraight line equal to a 
curved one, 

RECTIFIER (S.) one who amends or puts 
things to rights ; and in Nawigation it is an 
inſtrument contrived to determine the varia- 
tion of the compaſs, in order to rectiſy the 
ſhip's way or courſe, 

RE'CTIFY (v.) to put things in order that 
were out; to mend, correct, improve; to 
diftil a ſpirit a ſecond time to render it more 
pure ; alſo to bring the ſun's place in the 
ecliptick on a material globe to the brazen 
meridian, &c. in Batbematicks, to find 2 
Qraight line equal to a curved ove, or a plane 


RED 
to bring the ſuppoſed time of a perſon's birth 


to the true time, 
RECTILYNEAL or RECTILIYNEAR (A.) 
figures or angles made by the meeting toge- 
ther of right or ſtraight lines, 
RE'CTITUDE or RE'CTITY (S.] vpright- 
neſs, equity, juflice, honefly ; alſo firaight- 
neſs or evenneſs, &c, 
RE'CTOR (S.) a governor, director, or ruler ; 
alſs the parſon or minifter of a pariſh, whoſe 
office is to preach, dminiſter the ſacraments 
to, and vifit, inſtru, and take care of the 
ſouls of his pariſhioners ; alſo the head or 
principal of a univerſity or college, and of a 
convent of Jeſuits, &c. | 
RE'CTORY (S.) a pariſh. church, pat ſonage, 
or ſp ritual living with all its rights, glebes, 
tythes, &c. 
RECU"'MBENCE, RECU'/MBENCY, or RE. 
CU'MBENTNESS (S.) a depending or re- 
lying upon a perſon or thing. 
RECU'/MBENT (A.) lying along, lolling, or 
thruſting one's whole weight upon a thing. 
RECU'R (V.) to return, run, or come back 
again, 
RECU'RRENCY, RECU'RRENTNESS, or 
RECU'RSION (S.) the returning, running, 
or coming back again, 
RECURVA/TION, RECURVEDNESS, or 
RECU'RVITY (S.) a bending or being 
bent backwards, like the upper part of an 8. 
RECU'SANCY (S.) a diſſenting from, or non- 
conformity with the ſtate, by net complying 
with certain conditions required by a govern- 
ment. 
RECU'SANTS (S.) in a Law Senſe, properly 
means thoſe who deny the king's ſupremacy, 
and in a particular manner Reman Carbolicks, 
though this has often been extended to Pro- 
teſtants of ſeveral denominations for diflent- 
ing from the eftabliſhcd church, and holding 
their religious meetings again the leave or 
conſent of the goveroment. 4 
RECU'sSION (S.) a ſhaking, forcing, thruſt- 
ing, or beating back, 
RED (S.) a well known ſtrong colour, and ore 
of the principal or primary colours of natural 
bodies, or rather an idea excited in the mind 
by the reflexion of the light falling in a parti- 
cular manner. 
RE'DDING or READING (S.) in Be, 
is a very ancient town, and formerly very 
famous for its fine abbey ; it is now a very 
large, wealthy, and handſome built town, 
ſituate on the river Net, but ſo near the 
Thames, that the largeſt barges come up to 
the town. bridge, wheie are whazis to load 
and unload all forts of goods, by means 
whereof a great trade in malt and meal is 
carried cn with Ledi, and all ſorts of com- 
modities with the inland counties which are 
brought from London; the town has three 
large churches, and two meeting houſes ; the 
Kenact is exceedingly fiored with pike, cel, 


equal to a curved ſurface ; in Afrolegy it is 
+ 


Cace, 
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dace, and particularly trout ; it was formerly] building ſynagogues, repairing the fortifica. 
very much inhabited by clothiers, but now | tions of town- walls, &c. becauſe under this 
there are but few j it has conſtantly ſent two| c.rcumſtance they confidered their country. 
members to parliament, and in the time of | men did not only want the conveniencies of k 
the abbey*'s flouriſhing has had parliamen's | life, but were under the abſolute command of 
held in the refeQtory ; the election of mem infidels, and run a great hazard in their con- 
bers of parliament of this borough is in the] ſciences and religion 3 and if they could not 
mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, who| ranſom all, they uſed to give the preterence 
are in all more than 600; it is governed by | according to the regards of ſex, quality, &c. 
a mayor, 12 aldermen, as many burgeſſes, | and here generally a woman was preferred to 
with other officers ; it has a large market] a man, a prieft to a Levite, and a Levire to x 1 
weekly on Saturday; diftant from London 32 | Lay - Iſraclite, a Lay - Iſraclite to a preſehte, a 
computed, and 40 meaſured miles. proſelyte to one manu i ſed, and one manumiſed f 
REDDI'TION (S.) ſubmiſſion, a giving again, to a fave; it any man happened to be in a ] 
reſtoring or ſurrendering a place 3 and io fiate of captivity with his father, or a tab- U 
Law, is the judicial acknowledgment that | bin, his inſtructor, he was firſt to ranſom t 
the land or thing in queſtion belongs to the] himſelf and his rabbin, before his father; ſ 
demandant. hut if his mother happened to be in that RE 
RE DDLE or RU'/DDLE (S.) a fort of red ſoſ condition, ſhe was to be freed before either 2 
fil ſtone, commonly called red chalk, uied by | of the other two; among the old Romany, RE! 
| painters to draw or ſketch out figures, which | the offices of aſſiſtance and protection were in 
| works are commonly called drawings. due, in the firſt place to parents, and in the REI 
j REDE (S.) an old word uſed by the Poet, and | ſecond to thoſe under guardianſhip, after of 
1 particularly in Sterabold and Hophins's ver- | which relations, dependants, and gueſts were RE] 
0 ſion of the pfalms, fignifying advice or to be ſerved, th 
1 counſel. REDE'M.'TION OF CAPTIVES (S.) a mi- er 
| REDEE'M (v.) to bring out of livery, bon- | litary order at firſt, and fince a religious one, REL 
dage, priſon, &c, to ranſom or ſet at li- called alſo Notre Dame de la Mercy, founded REL 
U berty. by Peter Nolaſgue, and Raimond de Rochſo t, for 
| REDEE'MABLE (A.) any thing that may be] and Peter king of Arragon ; the religious of to 
| paid for, bought, purchaſed, or ſet at liberty. | this inſtitution, befides the three ordinary co 
| REDEE'/MABLES (S.) funds, lands, taxes, | vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, are 
# laid, appropriated, or ſold conditionally, re- | make a fourth, to employ themſelves for the of 
| | ſerving the equity of redemption, deliverance of Chriſtian ſlaves detained by the the 
| REDEEMER (S.) a deliverer, ſaviour, pur- | Barbarians, and alſo to enter into ſervitude uſer 
1 chaſer, or ſetter at liberty, &c, this name] for the redeeming of Chriſtians ; the ſeveral bef 
\ is given, by way of eminence, to Jeſus, | popes have not only approved of this order, at a 
4 Chriſt, the Redeemer and Saviour of the| but alſo granted them divers privileges, gari 
whole world; but in Moſei's Law, it was RE DOFORD or RE'TFORD-EAST (S.] in ſom 
alſo given to him who had the right of re-| Nottisgbamſbire, is a very ancient borough to 
demption in any inheritance, or even the] town, built on the eaſt of the river Jah, thic] 
perſon of a near kinſman, that may redeem| over which is a ſtone bridge ; it ſends two the « 
it out of the hands of a ſtranger, or of any | members to parliament, and has been, by REDO 
other Few, that had bought it, without | divers charters from ſeveral kings, endowed aboy 
waiting for the ſabbatical year, when it e- with large privileges, and by its laſt, granted to ty 
turned of itſelf to the family that originally | the 5th of king Jm I, it was incorporated RED. þ 
'wned it. a-new, by the name of bailiffs and burpeſſes, mem 
RE-DELI'VER (8) to give or deliver a thing | appointing the government thereof to be in REDRI 
back again. two bail.ffs, called the ſenior and junior bai- injure 
RE. DELTVERAN CE (S.) a returning, furren- | liffs,and 12 aldermen ; they have alſo a high- | eomp 
dering, exchanging, or giving a perſon or | ſteward, who is commonly a nobleman ; RED. $1 
thing back again that was taken captive, &c. | they have alſo two chamberlains, a town- Etbiog 
RE. DEMAND (V.) to require, aſk for, or | clerk, and two ſeijeants at mace ; the bailifs Aﬀrics 
demand a thing again. are annually elected the firſt of Auguf, and ſouth 
REDE/MPTION (S.) in Law, is a right that | enter upon their office the 29th of Septem- it is b 
any perſon has, to enter upon, have, poſſeſs, following; the ſenior bailiff is choſe out of is full 
and enjoy again, an eſtate that had been ſold, | the aldermen, and the junior bail. out of rowne 
! mortgaged, and enjoyed by another, upon] the freemen that have ſerved the office ot therefc 
paying a certain ſum, or performing certain] chamberlain ; the market is very large weekly now th 
conditions, c. alſo the freeing and ſetting | on Saturday, eſpecially for hops, barley, «1d the oce 
perſons at liberty that are in bondage, capti-] malt; diſtant from Londen 110 computed, over th 
vity, or priſon ; this was eſteemed one of the} ard 145 meaſured miles, foot, y 
paincipal inſtances of charity or generofity a- | RED FU'STIAN (S.) a nick name for clare!, More lj 
mong the Fews, and preferred to relieving] or red port wine. Places f 
the poor, or publick benefaRtions, ſuch 9 RE'DGU,1 {+,) a diforder in new bor ; 4 — r 
. * 4 
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oren, conſiſting of an innumerable quantity 
of little, ſmal!, red-headed pimples, that 
come out upon the ſkin. 
REDI'CULUS (S.) the name of a god to 
whom the R:mans built a temple near Rome, 
the way to the gate called Capena, nest 
unto which Hannibal approaching, in order 
to enter into Rome, the deſtruction whereof 
he had ſworn, was obliged to return haſtily 
with all his army, bing ſeized with a ſudden 
terror, occafioned by horrible ſpectrums that 
appeared in the air, as if it were for the de- 
fence of the city ; in the ſame place, juſt as 
Hannibal had advanced; and from whence 
he returned when he left cff his enterprize, 
the Romans built a temple, which they con- 
ſecrated to this god. | 
REDINTEGRATE (V.) to reſtore to make 
afreſh, to renew or begin again, 
REDINTEGRA'!TION (S.) a renewing, mak 
ing up again, reſtoring, refreſhing, &c. 
RED-LE'TTER MAN (8) a great obſerver 
of church- holidays z a Roman - Catholick, 
REDOU'/BLE (V.) to come = with twice 
the force a perſon did any thing before, to 
encreaſe, grow greater, &c, 
REDOU/BTABLE (A.) dreaded, feared, &c. 
REDOU'BTS (S.) in For tification, ſmall, ſquare 
forts, to lodge corps de garde, and are uſed 
to ſecure the lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation, and the approaches ; they 
are alſo made ſometimes upon every traverſe 
of the trenches, to defend the work againſt 
the ſallies of the befieged ; they are often 
uſed before ſtrong towns, at ſmall diſtances 
before the counterſcarp, to keep the enemy 
at a diſtance, and cover the ſallies of the 
gariſcn ; they are ſometimes greater, and 
ſometimes leſſer, but their parapet being not 
to reſiſt cannon, is only eight or nine feet 
thick, with two or three foot banks; and 
the ditch about the ſame breadth and depth 
REDOUNND (V.) to abound, or be over and 
above, more than enough, ſuperfluous ; alſo 
to turn to, or light upon. 
RED.RA'G (S.) a mock name for that buſy 
member called the tongue: 
REDRE'SS (V.) to relieve, or do juſtice to an 
injured perſon, to take away all cauſe of 
complaint. | 
RED.SE'A (S,) a branch of the Indian or 
Ethiepian ocean, which parts Arabia from 
Africa and Egypt, running from north to} 
ſouth about x200 miles ; towards the north 
it is but about eight or nine miles over, and 
15 full of rocks, which, by reaſon of its nar- 
rowneſs, render it dangerous for ſailors, and 
therefore not much frequented, eſpecially 
now the way to the ladies is diſcovered by 
the ocean z the children of 1ſrae!'s paſſing 
over this ſea under the conduct of Moſer dry. | 
foot, will make it for ever memorable ; it is 
more like a river than a ſea, and in many 
Places ſhailow, and univerſally ftrewed over | 


RED 
veſſels uſed in this ſea are flat- bottomed g 
| there are many iſlands in it, which are not 
inhabited in the winter, the micdle of the 
water is clear, and from 25 to 50 fathoms 
deep ; but the ſhores, eſpecially the eaſtern 
and weſtern, are fo full of rocks and ſhoals, 
that it is impoſſible to paſs them but by day- 
light, and with an expert pilot ; the Turks 
at this day rarely ſufter any ſhips but their 
own to paſs and repaſs on this ſea, upon ac- 
count of the depredations made ſome time 
ago by the Prrrupueſe, 
RE'/D-SHANK (S.) a mallard or duck, 
REDU'BBERS S.) certain perſons who buy 
ſtollen cloth, knowing it to be fo, and then 
dye it of another colour, &c. to diſguiſe it. 
REDU'CE (v.) to bring down lower, to maks 
weaker, to humble, conquer, or ſubdue. 
REDU'CIBLE (A.) that may be changed, al- 
tered, conquered, made leſs, &c. 
REDU'CTION (S.) a bringing back again, 2 
ſubduing, conquering, or changing out of one 
name or form into another; and in Aritb- 
metich, is the name of a particular rule, 
which when it would change a larger ſpecies 
of coin, weight, meaſure, &c. into a le's, 
but ſtill to retain the ſame value, multi- 
plication is uſed, and is called redu#ion d:- 
ſeending 3 to effect which, the quantity of 
the greater name is multiplied by o many of 
the leſſer as makes one of the greater ; as in 
20 ſhillings, to know how many pence, that 
number being multiplied by , the pence in 
a ſhilling, the product or anſwer is 240 z and 
on the contrary, a leffer name being given 
to find how many of a greater is contained 
therein, you muſt divide the given number 
by ſo many of the leſſer as makes one of the 
greater, and the quotient is the anſwer ſought; 
and this is called reduf:on aſcending ; as if 
240 pence were given, to know how many 
ſhillings were contained therein, that num- 
ber being divided by 12, the anſwer will be 
20; in Algebra, the ciearing an equation of 
fractions, and other troubleſome and ſuper- 
fluous quantities, and bringing down the 
quantities to their loweſt terms, the tranf- 
poſing of quantities from one fide to the other; 
till the quantities known poſſeſs one fide of 
the equation, and the unknown the other, 
whereby both are known, is called reduction 
of equations ; in drawing of mapa, figures; 
c. it is the making them leſſer than the 
copies or originals, by the help of a ſcale, 
Ec. and in Surgery, it is the putting a diſlo- 
cated or fractured bone into its proper place; 
REDU/CTIVE (A.) any thing that may be 
leſſened or decreaſed, | 
REDU'/NDANCY, REDU'NDANTNESS, or 
REDU'NDANCE (S.) ſuperfluity, abun- 
dance, an overflowing, &c. 
REDU"NDANT (A.) abounding, exceeding, 
overflowing, &c. a 
We ns (V.) to double of fold over 
agen, 


with rocks and ſands, ſome of which are 
Vive, and others covered with . ter; the 
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_REEK (V.) to ſmoak or caft forth a ſteam 


REF 
REE S,) n ſmall Pertugueze coin, of about 
half a farthing Engliþ value. 


REF 
pute is ſubmitted to be determined; an abi. 


trator, &c. 


REED (8) thofe ſtems, flags, or ſtalky graſs, |RE/'FERENCE (S.) in Writing or Printing, i 


that grow by or in the rivers or ſenny places, 
hollow within ; alſo a Few! meaſure of 3 
yards and 3 inches in length. 
RE-E/DIFY (v.) to build up again that which 
had been pulled or thrown down. 


like hot water, meat, &c. 

REEK (S.) a ſteam, ſmoak, or vapour; alſo 
a tack of hay or corn, 

REEL (V.) to ſtagger or totter, not to be able 
to ſtand or walk by reaſon ot liquor, the va- 
pours, &c. 

REEL (S.) an inſtrument to wind thread, filk, 
&c, into ſkains, &c, 

RE-E'NTER (V.) to come back again, and go 
into a place, houſe, &c. that a perſon had 
left the poſſeſſion of, &c. 

RE-E'NTRY, RE-E'NTRING, or RE-EN. 
TRANCE (S.) a going back or into a place 
again, that a perſon was come from ; and in 
Law, to take the poſſeſſion of land, &c. 
that hid been aſſigned over to another, &c. 
alſo to carry an article to a perſon's account 
again, after it had been wrote off or diſ- 
charged. . 

RE-ESTA'BLISH (V.) to ſettle a perſon or 
thing again, that had been put out of the 
way, &c. 

REEVE (V.) among the Sailors, is uſed for 
putting a rope in, through, &c. as when 
they would ſay, Put the rope through the 
block, they ſay, Reeve it through the block, 
c. and the contrary is to znreeve., 

REEVE/(S,) the foreman, ſteward, or over- 
ſeer of a coal-pit or coal-mine, is called a 
coal. rieve 5 alſo the bailiff of a manor or 
franchiſe, &c. 

RE-EXA'MINE (V.) to run or examine any 
thing over again, 

RE-EXTE'NT (S.) a ſecond extent made 
upon lands or tenements, upon complaint 
made, that the firſt extent was partially ex- 
ecuted. 

REFE'CTION (S.) any meal or matter of 
eating and drinking, to refreſh a wearied 


or hungry perſon, PIR 
REFE/CTIVES (S.) enlivening, comforting, 
or refreſhing medicines, proper for weak 
or fainting perſons. 
REFE'/CTORY or REFE'CTUARY (s.) a 
common hall or dining-room, eſpecially in 
a monaſtery, college, &c, where the friars, 
nuns, ſcholars, &c. eat all together, 
REFE'L (V.) to confute, diſprove, or de- 
monſtrate by plain arguments the falfity, 
improbability, or diſadvantage of any pro- 
pofition. 
REFER (V.) to ſend back to another perſon, 
to quote a particular paſſage of a book, &c. 
alſo to ſubmit a matter in diſpute to. the 
judgment and determination of others, 


a mark that ſhews where ſomething ſpoken 
of is more fully treated of, &c, alſo a (ub. 
mitting any matter in diſpute to the deciſion 
of other perſons choſe on purpoſe. 
REFERE'NDARY (S.) formerly meant the 
maſter of requeſts, or keeper of the ſeals of 
a prince, or chancellor; but now in France, 
it means an officer of the Chancery, who 
makes report of the letters of juſtice, as of 
thoſe of recifion, and ſuch like; at None, 
they are the prelates, who bring before the 
pope affairs and requeſts, or petitions for 
the ſignature of right and favour, who take 
cognizance of cauſes brought before them, 
and wherein they act for any ſum not ex- 
ceeding 500 crowns of gold, 

REFINE (V.) to make pure, or take away 

the droſs from any metal, liquor, &c. alſo 

to improve the manners or morals of a peo. 
ple, &c. alſo to make critical remarks upon 

a- matter, to handle a ſubject curiouſly and 

with judgment. | 

REFI'NING or REFINEMENT (S.) the art 
of ſeparating gold and filver from any other 
metals it may be mixed with ; alſo the im- 
proving upon any ſubject, by curiouſly and 
critically confidering every part, and by add- 
ing to, or ſubſtraQting from it. 

REFT'T (V.) among the Satlors, is to clean, 
mend, repair, and make a ſhip fit for ſer. 
vice again, after coming from a long or ha- 
zardous voyage; alſo the mending or mik. 
ing up again a houſe, a coat, &c, fit for 
that ſervice, which before it was not. 

REFLE'CT (V.) to beat or caſt back the ray 
of light or heat; alſo to ſpeak diſreſpeQfully 
of a perſon, by cenſuring or ſpeaking ill of 
him; alſo to think, ponder, conſider, ot 
meditate ſeriouſly upon a thing. 

REFLE'CTION or REFLE'XION (S.) the te- 
turning back of rays of heat or light, by 
ſtriking upon a hard body; alſo that opera- 
tion of the mind, whereby a perſon weighs 
and confiders the ſeveral circumſtances of at 
object or affair, by means whereof the ſere- 
ral ideas raiſed or excited in the mind att 
regulated and duly formed. 

REFLEXIBIV'LITY or REFLE XI ENESS 
(S.) the nature, condition, or circumſtanced! 
a thing, that renders it capable of reflexion. 

REFLO'W (V,) to roll or flow back again. 

RE'FLUX or REFLU'XION (s.) principaly 
ſpoke of the tide flowing back again after - 
is come to its full height, commonly 
the ebbing of the tide. 

REFO RM (V.) to mend, new-mould, or tec. 
tify a perſon or thing, eſpecially ſpoken > 
bringing perſons over from a wicked, pro- 
fligate liſe, to ſobriety and regularity ; i" # 
Army, it is to reduce a body of men, ＋ 

the whole, and putting 


REFEREE! (S.) one to whom a matter in diſ- | 
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* officers and men into other bodies, or only | 


breaking a part, and keeping the reſt, 

REFORMA'DG (S,) an officer whoſe company 
or troop is broke, and he continued only in 
half-pay ; in a Ship, it is a gentleman who 
ſerves as a volunteer, in order to learn the 
duty of an officer, 

REFORMA'TION (S.) the a& of reforming 
or amending abuſes, errors, &c. and in an 
eſpecial manner is ſpoke both the time 
and act of the Proteſtants ſeparating from, 
and forſaking of the ſeveral notorious abuſes 
crept into, and practiſed by the church of 
Rome, particularly the univerſal refor maticn 
in the 16th century, 

REFO'RMED (A.)amended, reclaimed, new- 
made, or formed over again. 

REFO'RMED (S.) thoſe who have left off the 
practice of worſhipping ſaints and angels, of 
adoring the hoſt, diſpenſing indulgences, 
owning the ſupremacy of the pope in foreign 
kingdoms, praying for the dead, and ſevera} 
other ſuperſtitious practices; and now called 
by the general name of Proteſtants, 

REFORMER S.) one who makes it his bu- 
fineſs to correct miſdemeanors, and cauſe 
bad practices to be left off. 

REFRA'CT (V.) to refiſt, force, or beat back 
again, 

REFRA'CTION (S.) in Afronomy and Per ſpec- 
tive, is that diverfity of aſpe& and error of 
the fight which happens in our contemplat- 
ing the ſtars, or beholding bodies or objects 
at a great diſtance, either by optick inſtru- 
ments, or any other interpoſed diaphanous 
body, when thereby the rays or ſpecies of 
the viſible object are broken, and repreſent 
the things otherwiſe than in truth they are, 
as is evident by looking-glafſes, which ac- 
cording to their greater denfity or rarity 
greatly alter the object; the general cauſe of 
refraftions is the obliquity of the fight, and 
the thickneſs of the air, which the thicker it 
is, the greater will be the refra#ion ; for 
which reaſon the ſun, moon, or ſtars nearer 
the horizon are moſt obnoxious toit; where. 
as in the meridian the air is freer from va- 
pours, and conſequently clearer. 

REFRA/CTORY (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, 
croſs, perverſe, ſelf- willed, &c. 

RE'FRAGABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
e withſtood, contradicted, or gain- 


. 

REFRAI'N (V.) to with- hold or abſtain from 
any thing, to bridle or keep one's ſelf back 
from the doing any thing; to forbear. 

REFRANGIBYLITY or REFRA'NGIBLE- 
NESS (S.) the liableneſs or capacity of being 
refracted 


REFRA'NGIBLE (A.) that is capable of, or 
may be refracted. 

REFRENA/TION (s.) a curbing, ſtopping, 
checking, with- holding, &c. and in Aſtrology, 
it is a ſort of weakening to a planet, by its 


going to an aſpeR wich another, which be | 


REF 


fore it comes up to it becomes retrograde, ſo 
that nothing fignified by the former conjunc- 
tion will be effected. 


REFRE'SH IV.) to recruit fainting or. tired 


ſpirits, to renew broken or loſt matters, to 

comfort and relieve travellers in hot or ſultry 

weather ; to water, invigorate, and improve 
round, gardens, or flowers, &c. 


REFRE/SHMENT (S.) a recruiting, renewing, 


or enlivening perſons or things grown faint, 


or laaguid, by reaſon of heat, labour, 
&c, 


REFRI'GERATE (V.) to make cool. 
RE'PUGE (S.) a place or perſon of ſafety and 


protection from danger or puniſhment ;z a- 
mong the Jets, in order to provide for the 
ſecurity of thoſe, who by chance, and with- 
out any defign, ſhould hippen to kill a man, 
in whatever manner it ſhould be, God com- 
manded Mzſes to appoint fix cities for ſuch to 
retire to, and have time to prepare for their 
defence before the judges, and to be protect. 
ed from the fury of the deceaſed's relations, 
three on each fide the river of Jordan, which 
ſerved not only for the Hebrews, but for all 
ſtrangers alſo that ſhould dwell in their coun- 
try ; they were commanded alſo, as their na- 
tion and people ſhould encreaſe, ſo they ſhould 
add three cities of refuge to the other fix 3 
Maimonidet affirms,that not only theſe but alſo 
all the 48 cities appointed for the habitation 
of the prieſts and Levites were cities of re- 
fuge, with this difference only, that thoſe 
cities appointed by the law, were obliged to 
receive and lodge all thoſe that fled thither 
for nothing ; but theſe might accept or refuſe 
them as they pleaſed, and upon what con- 
ditions they thought fie ; the temple of the 
Lord, and eſpecially the altar of burnt- offer= 
ings, enjoyed the privilege of being an aſy= 
lum; thoſe who took ſinctuaty here, were 
preſently brought before the judges, and 
if found guilty of wilful murder, they were 
forced away even from the altar, and put to 
death without the temple ; but if innocent, 
they were ſent to one of the cities of refuge, 
under the protection of a guard; that the 
acceſs to theſe cities might be eaſy, the roads 
were to be kept conſtantly in good repair, 
and were to be at leaſt 42 feet broad; and 
if there were any croſs-roads, a poſt was ſet 
up to direct to the city of refuge ; after a 
perſon's trial was over, and innocence ap- 
peared, he was to ſtay a while here, as it 
were in baniſhment, till the death of the 
then high · prieſt, and if he ventured to go 
away before, the relations of the deceaſed, 
called the avenger of blood, might ſafely 
kill him, but not afterwards, if he ſtaid his 
full time; the Greets and Romans had alſo 
their aſylums or places for refuge, and the 
Chriftian church, in imitation of the Jciſp 
temple, had theig churches ſacred, and by 
the !avour of the emperors Gratian, Valeti- 
nian, and Thcedoſivs the Great, thoſe who by 
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their own authority ſhould go into a church 
and fetch out a perſon that had taken ſanctu- 
ary there, were condemned to baniſhment, 
whipping, the loſs of hair and beard, &c. 
Honorius and Theodofius the Younger command- 
ed they ſhould be puniſhed as if guilty of trea- 
| fon; but theſe privileges ſoon introduced ſuch 
inconveniencies, that certain crimes were not 
to be protected; Juſtinian allowed all wilful 
murderers, adulterers, raviſhers, &c. might 
de forced away; but future ages have left diſ- 
mal accounts of the church's extending this 
power, which by the Reformation is now 

- wholly aboliſhed out of all proteſtant coun- 

tries. 

REFUGEE' (S.) any one that goes or flies to 
another for ſafety or protection, from the 
power or puniſhment of another; and par- 

ticularly applied to thoſe French proteſtants 
that came over into England to ſcreen them- 
. ſelves from the tyranny of Lewis XIV. king 
of France, over their perſons and conſciences. 

RBEFU'LGENT (A.) bright, glorious, ſhining 
like the ſun at noon-day. 

REFU'LGENTNESS or REFU'LGENCY (S.) 

ſplendor, brightne(s, ſhiningneſs, &c. 

REFU'ND (V.) to pay back money that has 

been extorted wrongfully from perſons. 


REFU'SAL (S.) a denial, rejection, or non- 


compliance with a propoſal or requeſt made 
to a perſon. 
REFU'SE (V.) to deny compliance with a re- 
. queſt made, to reje a propoſal, &c. 
RE/FUSE (S.) the ſediment of liquor or me- 
tals, the waſte, droſs, or leaſt vaiuable part 
of any thing. 
REFUTA'TION (S.) a conviction or demon- 
ſtration that an argument advanced by an- 
other was falſe, abſurd or improb ble, &c. 
REFU'TE (V.) to prove a perſon is in the 
wrong, to con vict of falſhood, or improba- 
bility. 

REGAIN (v.) to get or recover that which 

. was loſt. 

RE'GAL (A.) ſome:hirg pertaining to a king 

REGA'LE (V.) to treat, refreſh, feaſt, or en- 
tertain magnificently, 

REGA'LE (S.) a great or Ptincely feaſt ; alſo 
the right which the king of France hath to 
et joy the revenues of biſhopricks and arch- 
biſhopricks, and vacant ſees, tu the biſhop 
or archbiſhop hath taken bis oath to the 

- king, and it be regiftered in the chamber cf 
accounts at Peru; the king alſo during the 
vacancy of the ſce, names perſons to offi. 
ciate in the pi ebendaries and other dignities, 
and in whatever benefices are in the giſt of 
the biſhops or archbiſnops, except cures of 


pariſhes, 
REGA'LIA (S.) the rights or enfigns of roy. 
alty belonging to kings, queens, &c. 

REG A'LITY (S.) the royalty, ſtate grandeur, 
and maznificence of a king, queen, &c, 
REGA'RD V.) to look upon, to have a par- 

ticular reſpect tor z to conũder, &c. 


REG 
REGA'RDANT (A.) in Hera is applied 
to thoſe creatures that gs heads to 
look towards their tails, &c. 
REGA'RDED (A.) eſteemed, valued, reſpect- 
ed, or looked upon with tenderneſs, &c. 
REGA'RDER (S.) an obſerver of what he is 
about, &c. alſo an officer belonging to the 
king's foreſt, who is obliged upon oath te 
look after it, and enquire of all offences and 
defaults that have been committed by the fo. 
reſters or others, 
REGA RDFUL (A.) mindful, careful, con- 


cerned for, or thoughtiul of any thing. F 
REGA'RDLESS (A.) thoughtleſs, unconcern- 

ed, negligent, &c. 
RE'GENCY (S.) the government of a king- 1 


dom by ſeveral lords, &c. during the ab- 
ſence or minority of a king or queen, &c, 

REGENERATE (V.) to be born again, to 
be renewed, amended, or called back (rom 
ſome practices that were not lawful. 

REGENERA'TION (S.) a being born again; 
and in Scripture, is uſed in two ſenſes. 1, For 
that ſpiritual birth we receive at baptiſm, :. 
For that new life expected at the general 
reſurreQion, 

RE'GENT (S.) the perſon that governs a king- 
dom during the abſence or minority of a 
king, queen, &c, 

RE'GENT or RE'GNANT (A.) governing, 
reigning, commanding, ruling, &c. 

REGE'RMINATE (V.) to bud or ſpring out 
a ſecond time, | 

RE'GIBLE (A.) that may be ruled, governed, 
commanded, or eafily kept in order. 

RE'GICIDE (s.) a murderer of a king ot 
queen, 

RE/GIMEN or RE'GIMENT (S.) regularity, 
rule, government, &c. in Grammer, thole 
caſes or variations of a noun di: ected or go- 
verned by a verb; and io Phbyfick, it is the 
manner or way of a perſon*s ordinary living, 
or of the phyfician's preſcription to behave or 
live, in reſpeR of eating, drinking, &c. 

RE GIMENT S.) in an Army, is a body of 
ſeveral troops of horſe, or companies 
foot, and commanded by a colonel, the 
number whereof has never yet been abſo- 
lutely ſettled, but is in ſome places, and 
"IF times more, and in and at othen 

8. 

REG{ME'NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a 1egiment, as a ſoldier's cloaths, arms, & 
to diſtinguiſh him, &c. 

RE'GION (S.) a country, coaſt, quarter, et 
particular divifion of the heavens or earth. 

REGISTER (V.) to enter, write down, te- 
cord or memorandum any thing, ſo thi 

the preſent ſtate or circumſtances t! 
may be hereafter eafily turned to or k2onj 

| in Prin'ing, it is ſo to order a form and pages 
as to fall exactiy one upon another wich 
folded up into books, 

RE/GISTER /S.) ſometimes ſignifies the rol, 


_ record, or book wherein the memory , 
an 
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any thing is minuted or entered down; and | of the lots was a confiderable poſt or office, 


ſometimes it means the officer or perſon, 
who has. that charge; in Chymiftry, it is a 
contrivance to increaſe or diminiſh the heat 

of a furnace by drawing out or ſhutting in 
an iron plate, whereby a greater or leſſer 
degree of air is let in or ſhut out, &c. alſo 
an inner part of a letter-founder's mould, 
whereby he enlarges or leſſens it, fit for a 
larger or ſmaller matrice for a larger or 
ſmaller ſized letter. 

RE'GISTRY (S.) an office to keep or pre- 
ſerve records, eſpecially thoſe relating to 
proceedings in Chancery, or ſpiritual courts ; 
alſo the rolls or books themſelves, 

REGRA'TER or REGRA'TOR (S.) a fore- 
ſtaller of a market; alſo one that ſells goods 
in the ſame market he bought them; allo a 
retailer or ſeller in ſmall parcels of thoſe 
goods he bought by wholeſale or in large 
parcels. 

REGRE'SS (V.) to return or go back again. 

REGRE'T (V.) to be unwilling, or againſt 
doing a thing, to grieve after, or mourn for 
the loſs of a perſon or thing. 

REGRE'T (S.) ſorrow, grief, reluctancy, un- 
will ngneſs, &c. 

RE'GULAR (A.) orderly, ſober, diſcreet, 
according to good rule, order, or man- 
ners. 

lar Bodies, in Geometry, are certain 
ſolids, whoſe ſurtaces are made up of regu- 
lar and equal figures, and whoſe ſolid angles 
are all equal, the number whereot is five, 
called a tetrahedron, hexahedron, oQtahe- 
dron, dodecahedron, and the icoſihedron. 

Regular Curves, any of the conick ſec- 
tions, 

Regular Figures in Geometry, are ſuch as 
are equilateral and equiangular 5 to know 
which, ſet one foot of a compaſs in the 
center of the figure, and extend the other 
to one of its angular points, and ſweep it 
all round, and it will exactly touch all the 
other angles; but if it does not, then it is 
an it regular figure. 

RE'GULARNESS or REGULARITY S. 
exactneſs, orderlineſs, the being or behaving 
according to rule and reaſon, &c. 

RE'GULARS (5.) monks or religious perſons, 
who live a retired, rigid life, according to 
certain rules, &c. 

RE'GULATE (V.) to put in order, ſet to 
rights, govern, or keep in order. 

REGULA' LION (S.) a putting or ſetting things 
in order, or to rights. 

REGULA/TOR (S.) in Mechanichs, eſpecially 
in Chck-making, is a ſmall ſpring to the ba- 
lance of a watch; or a nut to draw or ſcrew 
up and down at the bottom of the pendu- 
lum; alſo a clock made and ſet on purpoſe 
to ſet other clocks and watches by, &c. alſo 
any perſon that has the power or {kill to ſet | 
perſons and things to rights that are out of 
order. In the Jew!fh Temple, the regulater 


deſigned that there might be a proper diſtri- 
bution of the holy offices ; for the ſervice of 
the temple was directed by caſting lots 
according to the weekly courſes of the ſa- 
cerdota] order; the prieſts, who were in the 
waiting week, were obliged to put on their 
habits ; now, that every one might arder- 
ſtand his bufineſs, they where all thrown into 
a circle, and when thus ranged, the regu- 
lator took off the cap of any one of them 
as he thought fit, and put it upon his own 
head, which was a ſign that they were to 
begin to reckon in their drawing of lots 
from this perſon ; afterwards they agreed 
upon ſuch a number, as they thought ſuffi- 
cient to manage the whole ſervice, and like- 
wiſe for the ſettling of the lots; upon this 
they drew lots four times ; the firſt was to 
chuſe thoſe who were to clean and prepare 
the altar, and to make the fire; the ſecond 
was to pitch upon thoſe that were to ma- 
nage the ſacrifices; the third choſe perſons 
to offer the incenſe; and the fourth was for 
ſuch as were to lay the parts of the ſacrifice 
upon the altar, | 

RE GULUS (S.) ameng the Chymifts, is tho 
pureſt part of a metal, which in or after 
melting, ſettles at the bottom of the crucible 


from the top; alſo among the Aftronemers, 
it is the name of a ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in the conſtellation Leo, 
REGU/RGITATE (V.) to ſwallow a thing 
over or down again. 
REHEARSAL (S.) the repeating or ſpeaking 


trying or private practiung of players cr 
muſicians of a play or concerto before they 
venture to play or act it openly upon the 
ſtage, | 
REHEA'*RSE (V.) to ſay by heart, to repeat, to 


trical performance over privately, to fee he- 

ther each perſon is perſect in his part, 
REjJE/CT (V.) to reſuſe, caſt off, or away 

to Night, deſpiſe, diſregard, &c. 
REJE/CTABLE (A.) hable to, or that may be 
1cjeted, deſpiied, turned away, caſt off, 
c. 
REJEC'TION (S.) a deſpairing, caſting away, 
a refuſing to have or continue, &c, 


REIGN (V.) to rule or govern as the ſupream 


magiſtrate of a nation or people; alſo to 
conquer, ſubdue, or maſter ; alſo the uni- 
verſa! affecting all perſons like a common 
diſeaſe, 


REIMBA'RK (V.) to go into a ſhip again, in 


order to go to ſome toreign country from 
whence a perſon was come fome time be- 
fore ; in Hunting, it is ſaid of a deer when 
he returns to his lodge again. 


REIMBARKA'TION (S.) the return g ar 


going on u- board again, &. 
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REIMBA'RKED (A.) ſhipped, or ſent on 
board a ſhip nad, ah 
REIMBA'TTLED.- (A.) regulated, or put in 
order of battle again, after an army or 
company had been broken or ſcattered by the 


enemy, &c. 

REIMBU'RSE (V.) to repay a perſon any 
charges he had been at, 

REIMPRE'SSION (s.) a making a mark over 
again, in wax or other matter, that was 
worn out; alſo the printing of a book, 

pamphlet, &c. over again. 

REINFE/CTED (A.) one that is infected with 
any noiſom diſeaſe, either of body or mind, 
after he has been once cured, 

REINFO/RCE (V.) to recruit or add new 
ſtrength, power, or force to a perſon, army, 
Sr cauſe, 

REINFO/RCEMENT (S.) an addition of new 
ſtrength by ſending recruits of men, ſhips, 
ammunition, &c, to an army, city, &c. 

REINGA/GE (V.) to enter into a buſineſe, 

party, or affair again, after a perſon had 
quitted it, 

REINS (S.) thoſe leather traps that a rider 
holds in his hands; faſtened to the curb or 
bit of a horſe's bridle, to govern or turn the 
horſe which way the rider pleaſes ; alſo that 
part of a human or animal's body, whcſe 
office is to ſtrain the urine into the pelvis'or 
baſon, and cauſe it to run through the ute - 
ters into the bladder, 

REINSTA'TE (v.) to put a perſon, place, or 
thing in the ſame or a like place or condition 
they were in formerly. 

REJOI'CE or REJOY'CE (V.) to expreſs 
great pleaſure or ſatisſaction at the hearing 
or £njoying any thing ; alſo to pleaſe, make 
merry, delight, or ſatuſy a perſon. 

REJOIN (v.) to mend a thing that was ſplit 
or broken, by gluing or otherwiſe joining it 
again; alſo to reply or anſwer to an ohjec- 
tion or allegation made by another. 

REJOI NDER (s.) an anſwer or exception to 
a replication, eſpecially in law-matters, 

REJOPFNTING (S.) the new ſhooting or fit- 
ting the joints or edges of boards that make 
liquor caſks, &c, which ate either broke by 
bad uſage, ſhrunk by the weather, &c. alſo 
the filling up of joints or courſes of ſtanes 
or bricks with freſh mortar, where time or 

weather had wore them away. 
REUTERATE (V.) to repeat or do the ſame 
words or actions over again. 
REJUVENE'SCENCE or REJUVENE'SCEN.- 
CY (S.) a recruting or growing young, 
ſtrong, or vigorous again. 
RELA'PSE (V.) to fall or ſlide back again into 
a diſeaſe of body or error of mind, called 
by the church hereſy. 
RELA'PSE or RELA'PSING S.) the falling 
back, or beceming fick again by reaſon of 
cold, &c, alſo the returning to and profeſſ- 
ing of the ſame opinions that a perſon thro? 
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RELA'PS'D PERSONS (s.) in the Church of 
Rome, are ſuch as return to hereſy after ei- 
ther conſeſſing the fact, legal conviction, or 
publick abjuration ; theſe by the council of 
Tarracon are ſentenced to confinement, but 
the council of Narbonne delivers them over 
to the civil magiſtrate for capital puniſh. 
ment, which rule the court of inquifition 
follows ; a penitent, in this condition, after 
his humble requeſt, having received the ſa- 
crament, if he be a prieſt, or of any reli- 
gious erder, is firſt degraded, and his head 
ſhaven ; then he is pronounced relapſed, and 
notwithſtsading his repentance, he is haled 
out of the ecclefiaſtical court, and delivered 
to the civil magiſtrate, with this clauſe of 
pretended compaſſion, That the church will 
make uſe of ber interefl, that the rigour of the 
ſentence be moderated, and fhort of death ; 
after this, the biſhop and the inquiſitor ſend 
ſome perſons of character to acquaint him 
he muſt die, to confirm him in the orthodox 
faith, and exhort him to patience, and after 
ſenfence paſſed, they ge along with him, to 
the place of execution, pray with him, and 
never leave him till he has ſuffered, which is 
by being firſt hanged till he is dead, and 
then burnt ; but thoſe who continue obſti- 
nate are burnt alive ; as for thoſe who abet 
hereſy, it is yet undetermined what they 
ſhall do with them, and therefore ſome are 
of opinion, the pope ought to be con- 
ſulted, how ſuch -an one ought to be dealt 
witb, 

RELA'TE (V.) to tell a ſtory, repeat or gire 
an account of any thing ſeen or heard ; alſo 
to belong to the ſame family, or be of the 
ſame blood or kindred, 

RELA/TION (S.) a repetition or rehearſal of 
any affair, or bufineſs, hiſtory, or matter of 
fat; alſo a perſon that is of kin to another 
as a father, child, brother, coufin, &c. allo 
the mutual reſpect or regard of habitude that 
is between any two or more things. 

RE'LATIVE (A.) ſomething that belongs or 
relates to another, | 

RELA'TORS (S.) in Hunting, are thoſe that 
ſtand advantageouſly to ſhoot or dart a ſtag, 
boar, or other creature that is hunted, 

RELA'X (V.) to looſen, unbind, ſlacken, yield, 
comply, or give way. : 

RELAXA'TION (S.) a flackening, yielding, 
giving way, &c. alſo a ceſſation or reſpite ; 
in Surgery, it is an overſtraining of a muſ- 
cle, tendon, nerve, &c. by a fall, over- 
reaching, or liſting too great a weight; in 
a legal Senſe, it is a diſcharge or releaſe, 

RELEA'SE (V.) to free, ſet at liberty, oi let 
a perſon go from confinement or 
ment, either perſonal or pecuniary. 

RELEA'SE or RELEA/SEMENT (S.) a Lo” 
term for a deed or inſtrument, by which 
aQions, titles, eſtates, &c, are ſometimes 
extinguiſhed, annulled, tranſmitted, abridg- 


fear or other preſent metives had ſeemingly 
. lorſaken, n 
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liberty from priſon, or all actions or claims 


whatever, 
RELE'NT v.) to become ſoft, compaſſionate, 
complable, &c, to have pity, to repent of 
what is paſt, R 
RELE'NTLESS (A.) cruel, obſtinate, pity- 
leſs, mercileſs, without all tenderneſs, or 
compaſſion, 
RE'LICKS or RE'LIQUES (S.) venerable 
remains of real or pretended ſaints, which 
conſiſt either of aQual parts of their bodies 
or effects, which the extravagant ſu-erſti- 
tion of ſome, and the artifice, covetouſneſs, 
and intereſt of others have attributed the 
working of miracles to, ſtill practiſed to the 
ſhame of Chriſtianity in the church of Rome 
abroad openly ; but in all proteſtant coun- 
tries very ſparingly, and only among them- 
ſelves, being forbid here in Eng/azd by ſeve- 
ral ſtatutes. 
RE'LICT (S.) the widow of ſome married 
man that is dead ; in the Ji cxconomy, 
if the deceaſed had no children by the wife, 
and ſhe was of an age, or otherwiſe likely to 
have children, the brother, or other near 
kinſman of the deceaſed, was to marry her; 
and, if he refuſed, there was a mark of in- 
famy ſet upon him, but dowagers of their 
kings or prieſts were not ſubject to this law; 
among the Romans, widows were not per- 
mitted to marry till a year after the deceaſe 
of the huſband, without ſpecial leave of the 


magiſtrate, ard thoſe who did were bath]. 


22 with a mark of infamy, and alſo 

ned, 

RELIE'F (S.) comfort, help, or any kind of 
charitable aſſiſtance given to perſons in any 
ſort of want or diſtreſs; in the court of 
Chancery, it is an order ſued out for the diſ- 
ſolving contracts, c upon account of the'r 
being unjuſt, un ea ſonable, or exceedingly 
prejudicial, &c. among the Hunters, it is the 
place where a hare goes to feed in an even- 
ing; in Statuary, Carving, &c. the ufing of 
any figure above the plane is ſo called. 

RELIE'VE (V.) to comfort, help, aſſiſt, or 
ſupply perſons in any ſort of diſtreſs, trouble, 
or afflition ; in War, it is the bringing freſh 
men to do the ſervice or duty of thoſe who 
have been a confiderable time at the work. 

RELIE'VO or RELIE'F (S.) a term in Caro 
ng or Sculpture, for all ſuch works as ſtand 
out above the plane or ground whereon they 
are made, which is differently named, ac- 
cording as it is done; ſo when a figure is 
made repreſenting nature, it is called alta, or 
bb relief ; but when it comes but a little 
way out from the ground, as the head upon 
a piece of coin, it is then called %- re/tevs, 
Sc. in Architecture, it is the projectute of 
any of the mouldings ; and in Painting, it is 
the regular and bold difpofition of the lights 
and ſhades, that when the picture is viewed 
at a proper diſtance, the figures and foliages 
ſeem detatched from the ground, ot as it were 


ring out of it, 


REL 


RELIGION (s.) is properly that awful reve- 


rence and pure worſhip that is dye to the ſu- 
pream Author of all beings, called God, 
though it is very often abuſed, and applied 
to the ſuperſtitious adorations too common- 
ly paid to ſaints, angels, c. among the 
Chriſtians, and to idols and falſe gods among 
the Heathens, &c. 

Religions of Europe, The inquifition has 
ſo great an influence in 1taly, and the iſles 
thereabouts, that no hereticks are publickly 
allowed to dwell there, and all are called ſuch 
as diſfown the pope for their head, and refuſe 
to ſubmit to all the ſuperſtitions of the church 
of Rome; only ſome Jews are tolerated, and 
for that they pay a tribute to the pope 
throughout the eccleſiaſtical territories ; the 
Venetians tolerate no Jews; in Naples, a few 
profeſſors of the religion of the Greet chuich 
are allowed; Sicily, S irdiria, ard Malta, per- 
mit no profeſſion, but that of the R:oman- 
Catbolicks ; Dalmatia is partly poſſeſſed by 
the Yenetians, and partly by the Tu-; the 
republick of Raguſa pay tribute to the Turks, 
but are of the church. and have an 
archbiſhop of their own ; the iſlanders of 
Cor fu, though ſubject to the Venetian, are of 
the Greek church; the iſle of Candia is now 

under the dominion of the Turks, but beſides 
Makbometans, there are Reman» Catbobcks, 
Greeks and Jeton, who pay tribute for their 
liberty; in Span and Portugal the inquiſition 
is ſo rigid, that none but Remanfis are tole- 
rated; in France th-y are univerſally Rema- 
vin, and alſo in all thoſe parts of the Ne- 
tber and that belong to France or Speis; in 
the ſtates of Hulland, the reformed religion 
following Calvin is moſt univerſal, though all 
ether opinions are tolerated, whether Feres, 
Pap t, Lutherans, Ic. only the Paprfs are 
not allowed the open and publick exerciſe of 
their religion; but the others are allowed to 
build ſynagogues, churches, &c, at Geneva, 
the reformed religion is general; of the thir- 
teen Swiſs cantons, five are Roman, v2. 
Uri, Swiiz, Onderwall, Lucern, and Zurich, 
alſo the generality of Sowlern x the others ei- 
ther Calvin ft or Zuingiians, and in moſt a 
mixture of Remanifis and Reformed ; the 
Vaudeis and Griſors partly Reformed, ur d 
partly Catholicks ; the /altoline all Catho- 
licks ; Germany has almoſt as many p oſeſ- 
ſiuns as there are princes, ſtates, ard free ci- 
ties, but the emperor is a Roman Catholich ; 
but Lutberan'ſm is moſt countenanced by au- 
thority ; Ca/vinrſm is moſtly profeſſed in the 
Palatinates, in the country of He. the 
dutchy of Wirtemberg, and the Hans Town: ; 
Hungary is partly Roman Carbolickt, and part 
ly Lutherans, and a great number of Arie; 
Poland is generally Corhelicks, excepting in 
Lowey- Poland about Lublin, Pxvſſio ard Li. 
wonia, towards the Banick- Sea, where there 
are many Proteſtants, ard in the provinces 
bordering upon Hurgery, Mowrawo, and Sil 
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Fa ; and thoſe advancing towards the South 
and Levant are generally of the Greek church; 
Trarfilvania has all ſorts, but feweſt of the 
Roman:; Swedeland and Denmark follow 
the Augſourgb conſeſſion, and are commonly 
called Lutherans ; in Great Britan and Ire- 
land, and the territories thereunto belonging, 
the reformed religion is univerſally eſtabliſh- 
ed, and in England and Ireland the Epiſcopal 
government is obſerved ; but in Scotland, 
Preſbytery, tho? in all there is the indulgence 
of other perſuafions publickly allowed, ex- 
cept the Papiſts z the Muſcovit:s follow the 
Greek church, and though they have a patri- 
arch at Moſcow, yet they acknowledge the 
church of Conflaniinople 3 the Morduoit, that 
are upon the frontiers of Mu ſcovy, circum - 
ciſe like the Fervs and Turks, though in other 
circumſtances they are not of their religion, 
nor are they p ofeſſed Chriſtians or idolaters, 
but live according to the laws of nature, 
and worſhip one God, Creator of the 
world, to whom they offer the firſt ſruits of 
all that they gather, and caſt them up to- 
wards heaven; Crim Turtary profeſſes Mabo- 
metanrſm, there are alſo among them ſome 
Jets and Roman. Catbolicks, to whom they 
give toleration upon their paying tribute; 
Turkey generally  profeiſes Mabomeatan:ſm, 
but Jews and Cbriftians are tolerated in 
many places, particularly thoſe of the Greek 
church, who have a patriarch at Conflant:- 
nep/e, whoſe juriſdiction extends as far as 
Afia Minor or Nauwlia. 

Religions of Afia, In Turkiſh Afia, Ma- 
bometaniſm is uppermoſt, though other opi- 
nions are tolerated ; the Greeks have two pa- 
triarchs here, one at Astiech, the other at 
FJer«ſalem ; in this empire principally are thoſe 
called Armenians, Georgians, Neflceriam, Ja- 
eobites, and Maroniter z there are alſo ſome 
Roman - Catholicki, Sabears, Copter, and a 
great number of Fews ; the Roman: Cotbolic la 
are for the moſt part French and Venetian 
merchants, who are aſſiſted by the Franciſcan 
monks, whoſe common reſidence is at Feru- 
ſalem and Betblebem; in Pers, Mabometa- 
niſm, according to the ſect of Al, is the na- 
tional religion, but all ſtrangers have liber- 
ty of conſcience, ſo that there are all ſorts of 
Chriftians, Jews Banyan, and other idola- 
ters; Arabia is ſubjeR to the grand ſeignior 
and M:bometan princes, who permit Chrifti- 
ans to live there, who have built a famous 
monaſtery upon Mount Sinai, poſſeſſed by the 
Caloyers or religious Greeks of the order of 
St. Bafi/ ; the empire of Mogul in India is 
ſudject to a Mabomeran prince of the ſect of 

Ai; in this dominion there are many idola- 
om heathens, and alſo ſome Roman- Catbo- 
cs, Jesus, and Abyſfines, all nations and 
Opinions being tolerated ; the peninſula of 
adus on this fide the gulf of Benga! compre- 
ds mary kingdoms, but moſt of them 
then idolaters, but the iſland of Goa be- 


etz to the Portugueſe, who have divers 
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churches and monaſteries in it ; the arch. 
biſhop of this iſle hath under him all the bi- 
ſhops of the Exft- Indies, and here the inqui- 
fition exerciſes its tyranny againſt all that 
they call apoſtates ; but Armenian, Few, 
Moors and Banyan: are ſuffered to live 
there according to their religion, beſides 
Arabs, Perſians, and Abyſſines, who part! 

follow Chriſtianity, and partly the A 
Mabometamſm; the people of Calecut gene. 
rally believe in God, Creator of heaven and 
earth ; but they imagine him to be idle, and 
affirm it is an evil angel that governs the 
world z they pay divne honours to this an. 
gel, and call him Dewmo, and alſo to ſeveral 
other imaginary and falſe deities ; the king- 
dom of Narfingua practiſes the ſame ſuper- 
ſtitions, and have abundance of pagods and 
temples built in honour of their demons ; 
the king of Golconda follows the reli, ion of 


the Per fians, but the people are groſs idols. - 


ters; the main land of India beyond the 
Ganzes is pcſſeſſed by divers idolatrous prin- 
ces ; the peninſula of the ſame Indus on the 
eaſt fide of the gulf, is alfo a country where 
they worſhip idols and falſe gods, the chief 
whereof are Sram, Tonquin, Lav, and Pegs ; 
the king of Sram permits the exerciſe of ail 
ſorts of religion, and ſhew? particular marks 
of eſteem to Chriſtianity ; the peninſula cf 
Malaca is a dependant upon Siam, but the 
greateſt part of it is pc ſſeſſed by the Hal. 
landers, who grant liberty of conſcience to 
all merchants trading among them ; there 
are many Roman. Catholicks in the kingdoms 
of Tonquin and Los, where the Jeſuits preach; 
the people of Pegu are fo addicted to idola- 
try, that all attempts of converting them to 
Chriſtianity have hitherto proved fruitleſs ; 
the Chineſe are idolaters, but Chriſtianity is 
tolerated among them, and the Jeſuits have 
divers churches there there are alſo a great 
number of F-w:, who have their ſynagogues 
by the permiſſion of the emperor of Chirs ; 
Tartary is ſubject to divers princes, the chiet 
of whom is the great Cham, ſome of the 
ſovefeigns are Muibometant, others ate Pagen, 
and idolaters ; there are alſo Neftorians and 
Jets, but ſuch as obſerve but little of the 
law of Moſer ; idolatry reigns in Fopan, and 
fince the perſecution of Ticoſama, who reign» 
ed there in 1630, the Chriſtians have had ro 
church in that country, though they former!) 
had; the Pbilippise iſlands belong to the 
king of Spain, who gives liberty of conſc:- 
ence to all thoſe of the country who te 
idolaters, and to divers Fadian Chineſe: ; ibe 
iſles of Sonda, called Jaws and Sumatra, 478 
inhabited by people addicted to idolz'ry j 
there are alſo mix<d with them Mabometen 
and Chriftian: ; the Hollanders are very po- 
tent in the iſle of Java, wherein they have 
Batavia ; the natives of Ceylon are idols 
ters, but there are mary /MAabometant 3 

Cbriſliass among them, the Dutch er 
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many cities there ; the ifle of Cyprus is under 
the dominion of the Turks, but both the 
Latin and Greek Chriſtians live there, with- 
out moleſtation, as do alſo the Armenians, 
cs, and all ſorts of ſes, paying only a 
tribute for their liberty; the iſle of Rbodes is 

inhabited by Twrks, eus, and Greeks. 
Religions of Africa, Barbary is inhabited 
by Moors, Turks, and Arabs, who are Ma- 
bometans ; ſome places are poſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh, Spaniards, and Portugueſe ; there are 
ſome towns where the infidels ſuffer the 
Chriftians and Jews the exerciſe of their reli 
gion, upon paying tribute ; the chief religion 
of Egypt is the Mabometan, obſerved by the 
Turks, Moors, and Arabs ; the Chriſtian Cep- 
te have their churches, and the F-ws their 
ſynagogues ; the people of Zanguebar, and 
on the coaſt of Abex, are Mabometans ; but 
the Portugueſe, who have ſome places in Zan- 
gucbar, have there introduced Chriſtianity ; 
there are alſo Jet and idolaters ; the na- 
tives of the iſle of Madagaſcar believe there 
is one God, Creator of heaven and earth, 
but they alſo worſhip an evil ſpirit ; the 
French who are eſtabliſhed there, endeavour 
to bring them over to Chriſtianity ; Cafrerta 
is peopled with idolaters, the Hel/znders hav- 


ing only two forts towards the Cape of Good 


Hope, and the Portugueſe a caſtle in the king- 
dom of Sofala ; there are many idolaters in 
the kingdom of Congo, ſome Mabometan:, 
and divers Chriſtians, particularly in the pro- 
vince of Angola, of which the Portugueſe are 
maſters ; the Guineans worlhip idols, but the 
Ergliþ, Hollanders, and Danes, poſſeſs ſome 
ces upon that coaft, and the Pertugueſe 
ve habitations in the country, where they 
endeavour to introduce Chriſtianity ; the 
Negroes mix with their idolatry ſome cere- 
monies of Mabcmeraniſm, as do alſo the in- 
habitants of Zuara ; Biledwigerid are Mabo- 
metans ; the people of Nubia have a mixture 
of the Chriſtian ceremonies with thoſe of 
Judaiſm and Mabometaniſm ; the Abyſſiner are 
the pureſt of all the oriental Chriſtians ; 
heathen idolatry is the antient religion of 
Monemotapa, but the jeſuits have introduced 
Chriſtianity in mary places. a 
Religions of America. Canada, or New 
Fr ance, is peopled with Roman- Catholic li, 
the greateſt part of the country being ſubject 
to the king of France; New England, New- 
Holland, and N:wo Swwede/and, are colonies of 
the reſpective nations, whoſe name they 
bear, and profeſs their own religion; the 
Savages, Iroquoiſe, Hurons, A genguaist, and 
others, have ſcarce any religion at all, ex- 
cept thoſe who converſe with the Europe- 
6's the Engli have divers places in Yir- 
bias; the natives believe there are many 
gods of different orders, who depend upon 
one chief, which they called K:uvas, who is 
their ſovereign, and hath been ſo ſrom eter- 
nity ; they eſteem the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
as demi-gods ; the Savages of Florida are 


REM 

idolaters, and worſhip the ſun and moon, 

but the Spaniards and Engliſh having ſeveral 

colonies there, have introduced Chriſtanity 
in mary places; Mexico or New Spain is 
well peopled with Roman-Catbolicks, where 

there is an archbiſhop, and divers biſhops z 

the Spaniards are alſo maſters of New Caftile, 

where they have introduced the Popith reli- 
gion; the mountaineers of this country are 
ſtill idolaters, worſhipping the fun and moon 
as their principal divinities, {uppoting them 
to be man and wife ; the Cor. Hie iſlands 
and natives of Guinea adore idols, and ſome 
among them believe the immortality of the 
ſoul ; the inhabitants of the country of the 
Amazons are idolaters, but the Portugueſe 
have a fine city there, called San Salvadore, 
where is an archbiſhop's ſee 3 the Sulvages 
are daily converted to Chriſtianity 3 the 
country of Plata, and that of the Patagont, - 
are moſt!y idolaters ; but the Spaniards have 
divers places there, and a town called 

L' Aſſumption, which is both a biſhop's ſee, 

and has alſo a college of jeſuits ; there are 

ſeveral ſeminaries eſtabliſhed in Chi/i, on 
purpoſe to convert thoſe natives, who of 
themſelves have l.ttle or no religion; the 

Reman- Cathol:ch religion is eſt- bliſhed in 

Peru, which belongs to the king of Spain ; 

there is an an archbiſhop at Lima, and divers 

biſhopricks in the other provinces, ſo that 
idolatry is almoſt rooted out from among 
the natives thereof. 

RELIG{ONIST (8) a devotee, or one that 
is, or pretends to be, a great admirer of re- 
ligion. 

RELIGIOUS (A.) devout, holy, addicted to 
the ſtrict obſervation of piety, &c. 

RELVGIOUS (S.) all thoſe ſects or orders of 
monks, friars, nuns, &c, that under the 
pretence of devoting themſelves to the ſtrict 
obſervation of religicn, withdraw themſelves 
from the world, and frequently live idly up- 
on the labours of others. 

RELUNQUISH (V.) to quit claim to, or for- 
ſake any thing; to yield up, or part with, 
RE'LIQUARY (S.) a ſhrine or place to put cr 
keep the relicks or holy things belonging 
to ſaints in, ſuch as ſome attribute the vir- 

tue of working miracles to. 

RE'LISH (V.) to like the taſte of any thing ; 
alſo to approve of, or encourage the dil- 
courſe, uſage, or behaviour of another, 

RE'LISHABLE (A.)] any thing that taſtes ſa- 
vourily, or that may be liked or approved. 

RELU'CT (V.) to diſapprove of, to be averſe 
to, to ſtrive againſt, &c. 

RELU'CTANCY or RELU'CTANTNESS 

S.) an unwillingneſs, a diſliking, a ftriving 
againſt, an oppoſition, &c, 

RELY' (V.) to put one's confidence in a per- 
ſon, to depend upon him, &c. 

REMAIN (V.) to ſtay behind, to be left, or 
be over and abave the number or quantity 


— 
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REMAI'NDER (s.) any perſon or thing that 
is left behind; in Law, it is an eſtate in 
land, tenements, or rents given to a perſon 
at ſecond hand, to be enjoy'd after the de- 
ceaſe of another, to whom they are given at 

the firſt hand; in Mathemarich, it is the 
difference between any two numbers or 
quantities that is left after the leſſer is taken 
from or out of the greater. 

REMA'INS (S.) all that is left of a deceaſed 
perſon, or of any other thing. 

REMA'NCIPATE (V.) to ſell or return a 
thing back again to him who firſt ſold it. 

REMA'*ND (V.) to ſend or command a perſon 
back again to priſon, either before or after 
taking his trial, | 

REMARK (V.) to take notice, obſerve, or 
mind the particulars of any thing. 

REMA'RK (S.) an obſervation, note, or par- 
ticular minded in any thing, 4 

REMA'RKABLE (A.) worthy of being no- 
ted, obſerved, or minded, 

REMA'RKABLENESS (S.) ſomething extra- 
ordinary or worthy of being noted, minded, 
or obſerved. 

RE-MA'RRYING (S.) a marrying again af- 
ter a divorce from, or the death of a huſband 
or wife, 

REME'DIABLE (A.) that may be helped, 
amended or cured. 
REME'DILESS (A.) without hope or poſſibi- 

lity of help or cure. 7 

RE'MEDY (V.) to help, cure, amend, or 
put to rights, 

RE'MEDY (S.) any medicine, plaiſter, or 
manner of helping, curing, or ſetting a 
fick, wounded, or affli ted perſon to rights 
again, 

REME MHBER (V.) to call to mind, or carry 
any action or thing paſt in one's mind. 

REME'MBRANCE (S.) the act of calling 
paſt things to mind, k 

REME'MBRANCER (S.) a perſon or thing 

that puts one in mind of paſt things; alſo 
certain officers in the exchequer, who are 
appointed to enter recognizances taken be- 
fore the barons for any of the king's debts, 
for appearance or non obſervance of orders, 
to put the treaſurer and judges in mind of 
ſuch things as are to be called on, and dealt 
in for the king's advantage, &c. and alſo 
take all compoſitions and bonds for firſt- 
fruits and tenths, and to make out proceſſes 
againſt thoſe who are delinquents. 


' REMIND (V.) to put in mind, to refreſh 


the memory. 

REMINT'SCENCE or REMINT'SCENCY (S.) 
the faculty of the ſoul or mind, by which 
it calls paſt things to preſent remem- 
brance. 

REMI'SS (A.) negligent, careleſs, heedleſs, 
forgetful, &c, 

REMI'SSIBLE (A.) that is capable of or that 
may be pardoned, forgiven, or put by. 

REMI'SSION \,S.) in Law, is the forgiving 


** 
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or pardoning a crime; and in Phy/ich, it is 
the abating of a diſtemper, though it does 


not go quite off 3 and in natural Philoſophy, 
it is when the power or impetus of any body 
flackened or weak. 


or thing is very much 
ened TE 


REMTSSNESS (S.) flacknefs, negligence, care. 
leſſneſs, &c. 

REMIT (V.) to ſend back ; and in Trade, is 
uſually a bill of exchange for money or goods 
ſent to a certain place; alſo to forgive a 
crime or fine, &. to abate of the force or 
power of any thing. 

REMI'TTANCE or REMUTMENT (S.) for. 
giveneſs ; alſo money or bills ſent from one 
country to another, either for money or 
goods formerly ſent, or then to be ſent by 
the other party. 

REMI'TTER (s.) one wbo ſends money or 
bills to another in a diſtant place or coun. 
try ; alſo in Law, where a man has two 
titles, and is ſeized by the latter, which 
proving defeRive, he is reſtored or remitted 
to the other more antient title. 

REMNANT (S.] a part of any thing that 
is left, and principally is ſpoke of cloth, fk, 
c. that is left in cutting out a piece into 
garments, &c. 

REMO'/NSTRANCE (S.) a petition or hum- 
ble requeſt made to a king, &c. wherein 
the hardſhips of the ſubjects in general, or 
of ſome perſons in particular are ſet forth, 
arifing from the ſevere execution of ſome 
law, for which relief is prayed, 

REMO'NSTRANTS (S.) a ſe& in Hollard, 
called alſo Arminians, very numerous ard 
powerful, taking their name from a writing 
or remonſirance preſented to the ſtates in 
1609, wherein they reduced their doQrine 
to the five following articles. 1. That God 
in election and reprobation has a regard on 
the one fide to faith and perſeverance, and 
on the other ſide to incredulity and impeni- 
tence, 2, That Jeſus Chriſt died for all 
men without exception. 3. That grace is 
neceſſary for the application of one's ſelf to 
good, 4. That grace does not act irreſiſti- 
bly. 5. That, before affirming that the 
regenerate cannot totally ſall off, this queſ- 
tion muſt be more accurately examined ; 
the Calvinif/s who oppoſed them, and had 
the governing power, uſed them very ſe- 
verely, and at a ſynod held at Dort, their 

opinions were condemned in 1618, 

REMO'NSTRATE (V.) to plead or endea- 
your to defend, by convincing a perſon 
the reaſonableneſs or unreaſonablene(s of 
certain matters, 

RE'MORA (S.) a lett, ſtop, hindrance, de- 
lay, or put-off ; and ſometimes means 4 
ſea lamprey or ſuck-ſtone, which is ſaid to 
eat into and ſtick in the keels of ſhips, and 
thereby hinder or ſtop its courſe ; alſo the 
name of a ſurgeon's inſt: ument, 

REMO RSE (8. a check, ſorrow, —— 
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ſhame, &c. ariſing in a perſon's mind 9 
the commiſſion of ſome unlawful act. 

REMO/RSELESS (A.) without reſtraint, check, 
ſorrow, ſhame, &c. of mind or conſcience; 
hardened, ſtubborn, obſtinate. 

LOW IN (A.) diſtant, far, or a great way 


off. 

REMO VE (V.) to put a perſon or thing out 
of the place or buſineſs he or it is now in; 
to change the place of its ordinary dwelling 
or habitation, ; 

REMO/VE or REMO'/VAL (S.) a change of 
place or buſineſs, &c. . 

REMOU'NT. (V.) to. get on horſeback again, 
to aſcend, or get upon an eminence again, 
from which a perſon was come freſh down ; 
and in War, it means the providing or fur- 
niſhing troopers er dragoons with freſh 
horſes, in the room of thoſe that have been 
killed, &c, 

REMPHAN or RE'PHAN (S.) one of the 
falſe deities worſhipped by the Iſraclites, a- 
bout which the learned are much divided ; 
ſome ſuppoſing it to be the ſtar Venus; others 
that it was Adonis, in ſcripture called Tham- 
mz ; others that it was one of the deified 
kings of Egypt, or that he reigned in J- 
ſepb's time, who is ſaid to have amaſſed 
vaſt quantities of wealth, and that he left 
four millions of talents behind him. 

REMU'NERATE (V.] to reward, pay, or 
recompenſe for a thing done. 

RE'NAL (A.] of or belonging to the reins. 

RENA/SCENCE or RENA/SCENCY (S.) a 
renewing, ſpringing up, or being born again. 

RENA'SCENT (A.) ſpringing up, renewing 
,or being born again. 

RENASCIBI'LITY or RENA'SCIBLENESS 
(S.) the power or capacity of being born, 
renewed, or ſpringing up again. 

RENCOU/NTER (V.) to meet accidentally, 
or by chance. 

RENCOU'/NTER (S.) in Var, is when two 
ſmall parties or bodies of troops meet, and 
fight or ſkirmifh together; alſo when two 
perſons accidentally meet, quarrel, and fight 
upon ſome (udden quarrel. 

REND (V.) to tear aſunder, to pull to pieces, 
&c, by violence, 

RENDER (V.) to give, yield, return, &c. 
alſo to tranſlate out of one language into 
another; in Law, a returning or paying 
back rent, or giving up or allowing of land, 
&c, allo in Building, it is the plaiſtering of 
walls, called alſo pargetting. 

RE'NDEVOUS or RE'NDEZVOUS (S.] an 
appointed place for the meeting of ſoldiers, 
or others, a place of common or ordinary 
reſort, 

RENDS or RENTS (S.) the ſeams between 
the planks of a ſhip ; alſo the ſlits in cloth. 

RE'NEGADE or RENEGA/DO (S.) one who 


forſakes the Chriftian religion for Mahome- 
taniſm, 


RENE'W (v.) to do or begin a thing afreſh, 
u the leiſe of a houſe, &c, 1 


REP 


RENE'WAL (S.) the actual beginning or ma- 
king a thing over again. 

RENTTENCY (S.) a ſtriving againſt a thing, 
a refiſting, &c. 

RE'NNET (S.) the name of an apple ; alſo a 
liquor that comes from a cow at the time of 


, her calving, uſed for turning milk into curds 


for the making cheeſe, &c. 
RE'NOVATE (V.) to renew or make afreſh. 
RENOVA'TION (S.) a renewing, making, 
or doing any thing over afreſh, 
RENOU'NCE (V.) to diſown, quit all claim 
or title to any thing, to forſake or leave off. 
RENOW'N (S.) fame, honour, reputation, &c, 
RENT (S.) a lit or place torn in a garment, 
&c. alſo a ſchiſm in the church, a rebellion 
in the ſtate, &c, alſo the money paid for the 
uſe of a houſe, land, &c. 
RENTABLE (A.) that may be lett or rented 
at a certain annual ſum. - 
RENTAL or RENT. ROLL (S.) a lit or ca- 
talogue of the ſeveral particular rents payabls 
by the ſeveral tenants of an eſtate, &. 
RE'NT. CHARGE (S.) in Law, is where a 
perſon makes over his eſtate to another by 
deed, either in fee, fee-tail, or term of fife, 
yet reſerves to himſelf a ſum of money by 
the ſame indenture to be paid annually, &c. 
with clauſe of diſtreſs for non payment, 


RE'NTERING (S.) the ſewing two pieces of 


cloth edge to edge without doubling them, 
ſo that when the wool is laid or teazed over 
the ſeam, the blemiſh is ſcarcely perceptible, 
and this is ſometimes called fine-drawing. 

RE'NTER-WARDEN (S.) an officer in moſt 
corporations, part of whoſe buſineſs is to 
look after, receive, and pay the rents or 
profits belonging thereto, 

RENT SERVICE (S.) is where lands are 
held by fealty and certain rent, or that 
which the making of a leaſe to another for 
a term of years, reſerveih to be paid for 
them. 

RENT. STOCK or DRY RENT (S.) is that 
which a perſon who makes over, reſerves to 
be paid yearly without any clauſe of diſtreſs. 

RE'NVERSE (V.) to turn any thing topſy- 
turvy, or upfide down, and eſpecially uſed 
in Heraldry, of a chevron with the point 
downwards, or with a beaſt laid on its 
back, &c. 

RENU'/MERATE (V.) to number, reckon 
up, or repeat ſomething that had been for- 
merly done. 

RENUNCIA'TION (S.) a quitting, yielding, 
up, or forſaking all claim, right, or pre- 
tence to any thing. 

RE-OBTAIN (V,) to recover or get back 
again, to prevail with, or be reſtored to 
ſomething that was loſt or taken away. 

RE-ORDINA'/TION (S.) a conferring orders 
or qualifying a perſon a ſecond time or over 
again, to act in religious matters, 

REPAIR (V.) to mend, fit up, or pv? in or- 
der, &c. alſo to go to a certain place to meet 

others, 
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REPATRABLE (A.) that is not ſo bad, but 


' REPARTTI'TION (S.) a re-dividing, parting, 


- REPEA/T (V.) to act, ſay, or do a thing of- 


 RE'PEHAM or REE'PHAM (S.) in Nor- 


REP: 


others, as of ſoldiers going to the parade, 
c. and in Feunding or Cafting of Metals, it 

is the clearing away the ſand, and touching 
up the deficiencies with a graver, &c. 


thit it may be mended, and made fit for uſe 
without wholly pulling down and building 
afreſh ; alſo any thing that may be made 
ſatisfaction for. 
REPAVRS (S.) the mending or fitting up of 
houſes by tiling, glazing, painting, &c. alſo 
the haunts or places which a hare runs to. 
REPARA'TION (S.) an equivalent or fatiſ- 
faction given to any perſon for an injury 
done him, &c. alſo the mending or fitting 
things up that were decayed. 
REPARTEE' (S.) a pleaſant, witty anſwer, 
a ſmart or ſharp reply, full of humour, wit 
or raillery, | 


or ſharing any thing over again, or putting 
it in the condition it was at firſt; alſo the 
juſt and equable diviſion of a tax, to take 
away all juit cauſe of complaint. 
REPA'SS (V.) to go by or over again. 
REPA'ST (S.) a refreſhment or meal of vic- 
tuals taken after a journey, hard labour, or 
long abſtinence ; in od Times, they ſet food 
upon the tombs of the dead, and ſome- 
times the friends and relations of the de- 
ceaſed went to the houſe and expreſſed their 
ſorrow by great cries and lamentations, and 
. pretended a repaf# or refreſhment for the 
wandering ſouls, imagining that the goddeſs 
Trivia, who prefided over the ſtreets and 
Highways, repaired or came thither in the 
© "night-time 3 but the truth was, that the 
beggars came ard took away the provifions 


from off the graves, tombs, c. where it | 


was laid z this practice was univerſal among 
the Greeks, Fews, Romans, ond Chriftiens, 

- but at laſt it degenerated inte an abuſe, and 
the greateſt men in the church ſet them. 
ſelves to rectify it. 

REPAY*(V.) to return back that which a 
perſon had borrowed, 

REPAY*'MENT or REPAY!ING (S.) the a& 
of returning that back which a perſon had 
borrowed. | 

REPEA'L (V.) to diſannul or deſtroy, to with. 
draw or recal an order, law, or ſtatute. 

REPEA'LABLE (A,) any thing that may be 
diſannulled, recalled, withdrawn, or made 
of no force. 


ten over ; alſo to mention or rehearſe the 
words of another, 

REPEA'T (S.) in Mufich, js a mark or cha- 
rater made thus, (: 8:) Ggniſying that ſo 
much of the ſtrain as hath this mark ſet to it, 

- muſt be repeated or played over again. 


ful, it had antiently three churches in one 
church-yard, which belonged to three ſeve- 
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Whitevel/ ; two of them have been long de. 

moliſhed, and the third, with the greateſt 

part of the town, was deftroyed by fire in 

1600, and not fince repaired ; that there 

is now only the ruins of one left for uſe ; 

the market is weekly on Saturday, when a 

pretty large quantity of malt, which is the 

chief manufacture of the town, is con- 
ſtantly expoſed to ſale ; diftant from Los den 

92 computed, and 111 meaſured miles. 

REPE'L (V.) to drive, force, or beat back 

an army, &c, by ſtrength of arms, &c. 

REPE'LLENTS (S.) medicines that Crive 

| back a morbid humour into the blood, from 

which it was unduly ſecreted. | 

REPE/NT (v.) to be ſorry or grieved for the 
doing or omitting any thing. 

REPE'NTANCE (S.) the act of mourning or 
grieving for any thing; and in Diviniy, 
means that thorough conviction of the mind, 
that not only excites ſorrow for what a per- 
ſon has done amiſs, but a fincere and hear'y 
amendment of life, by forſaking whatever 
was heretofore wrong. 

REPERCU'SSION (S.) a driving, forcing or 
beating back; and in Mufick, it is the fre- 
quent or often play ing or repeating the ſame 
notes or ſounds. 3 

REPERCU'SSIVE (A.) that has the faculty of 
forcing, driving, or beating back. 

REPERTORY (S.) a regular book or place 

| where things are orderly entered or paid, {1 

that they may eafily be found or come at, 

REPETITION (S.) a ſpeaking or repeating 
a thing often over. 

REPIA'NO or REPIE/NO (S.) in Muf1, is 
much the fame with chorus, or the coming 
in of ſeveral inſtruments at particular times, 
that reſt at other parts of the concerto, 

REPINE (v.) to grumble, grieve, or grudge 
at ſomething that another enjoys. 

| REPLA/NT (V.) to ſow, plant, or ſet over 

| again, 

REPLEA'D (V.) to plead the ſame cauſe over 
again that had been heard before. 

REPLE'/NISH (v.) to fill again, to ſatisſy cr 
furniſh fully with ell things wanted. 

REPLE'TE (A.) full, furniſhed, well-ftored 
or repleniſhed. 

po pn oboe (S.) fullneſs, the being ſtuffed, 
ſurfeited, or over-charged. 

REPLE'VIN or REPLEVY (S.) in Lan, 

, goods may be replevied two manner of 
ways, viz, by writ or common law, or by 

| the pleinte or ſtatutes for the more ſpee!) 
having again the cattle or goods ſeized vpn, 

| giv ng ſecurity to the ſheriff for trying ile 
right. 8 

REPLE'VY (v.) to recover upon a replevin, 
to redeem a pledge or ſurety given. 

REPLICA'TION (S.) an anſwer or fecord 
reply to an objection, action, ſuit, diſcourſe, 
treatiſe, &c, e 0 

REPLY! (V.) to anſwer an objection, 2 qu*'- 


ra) lorOſhips, vis, Repebam, Harkford, and 


tion, &. REPLY! 
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REPLY” (S.) an anſwer. 
REPORT (S.) a tale or ftory by common 


fame; alſo the noiſe of a gun diſcharged ; 
in Law, it is the hiſtory or relation of a 
cauſe that has been judicially tried and de- 
termined in any of the king's courts of juſ- 
tice, and which uſually ſerve as precedents 
in the like caſes. 

REPO'RT (V.) to tell or relate any thing a- 
broad, either of one's ſelf, or another, 


REPO/SE (S.) reſt, quiet, ſleep, peace, ſatiſ- 


ſaction or pleaſure of mind. 


RE PO SE (V.) to confide or put truſt in a 
perſon, to commit or leave any bufineſs or | 


thing in the care and charge ot another; alſo 
to compoſe or ſettle one's ſelf to ſleep, &c. 

REPO/SEDNESS or REPOSIU TION (S.) qui- 
etneſs, ſtilneſs, compoſedneſs of mind, &c. 
alſo a ſetting or putting things in their place 
again ; and in Surgery, is the reducing a diſ- 
located joint or member to its true place. 

REPOSITORY (S.) a ſtore- houſe or place 
proper to keep goods in. 

REPOSSE'SS (V.) to get or enjoy again the 
poſſeſſion of any thing that had been taken 
Away. 

REPREHE'ND (v.) to rebuke, reprove, check, 
or find fault with, _ 

REPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) worthy of blame, 
faulty, or deſerving rebuke. 

REPRESE/NT (V.) to plead or make a thing 
appear, to ſhew or lay before a perſon, to 
ſupply or be in the room of, or act for an- 
other ; alſo to be like, to deſcribe, explain, 
or expreſs; alſo to inform againſt, or indite 
for ſome fault or miſdemeanor. 

REPRESENTA/TION (S.) a pleading, ſhew- 
ing, or declaring ; alſo a fimilitude or like. 
neſs ; alſo the acting or ſanding in the ſtead 
of another. 9 

REPRESE'/NTATIVE (S.) one that ſerves for, 
or ſtands in the ſtead of another, particularly 
applied to members in parliament, who re- 
preſent ſome city, borough, &c. 

REPRE/SS (V.) to reſtrain, with- hold, force, 
or keep back; to quell, conquer, keep un- 
der, &c. 

REPRE'SSION (S.) a reſtraining, curbing, 
with- holding, keeping back, &c. 


REPRE'SSIVE (A.) any thing that ſerves or 


conduces to reſtrain, curb, &c. 

REPRIE'VE (v.) to put off the execution of 
a criminal for ſome time, to delay a puniſh 
ment, or pardon a fault. 


REPRIE'VE (S.) a pardoning, forgiving, or 


ſuſpending a puniſhment, particularly ſpoken 
of thoſe writs ſent down by the king, to for- 
bear the execution of a malefactor condemn- 
ed by the law to die. 

REPRIMA'/ND (V.) to chide, rebuke, or find 
lault with a perſon, eſpecially ſpoken of thoſe 
in great authority under the ſtate. 

RE'PRIMAND (s.) a chiding, reproving, or 
finding fault with thoſe who have not execu- 
ted the truſt rep cſed in them as they ought, 


| 
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REPRINT (v.) to publiſh or print à bock 


over again, 

REPRI'SAL or REPRI'ZAL (S.) the ſeizing 
or taking away a ſhip, &c. by force from 
the ſubjects of another nation that had done 
the ſame before to you; a getting ſatis ſaction 
for an affront or injury whenever it lies in 

one's way. 

REPROA CH (V. to blame or find fault with 
a perſon, for doing ſome action he ſhould 
not have done ; to twit, mention, or throw 
any thing often over that a perſon is, or 
ought to be aſhamed of, 

REPROA'CH (S.) a ſhame or ſcandal to a 
perſon ; alſo an upbraiding or twitting a per- 
ſon in the teeth with ſomewhat to his diſad- 
vantage. 

REPROA/CHABLE (A.) that deſerves blame, 
that does unworthy actions, &c. ' 

REPROA'CHFUL (A.) that brings ſhame and 
diſgrace, that is abuſive or affrontive, &c. 

RE'PROBATE (V.) to reject, caſt off, throw 
away utterly or for ever, &c. 

RE'PROBATE (S.) a wicked, vile, abomina- 
ble perſons, that has no fear of God, or love 
of goodneſs z alſo one in the ſcheme of 
ſome perſons Chriſtianity, that cannot poſſi- 
bly be reclaimed, being configned over by 
God to eternal damnation, 

RE'PROBATENESS (S.) the fate or condi- 
tion of a very ſtubborn, obſtinate, wicked 
perſon ; alſo a being conſigned or ſentenced 
over to eternal miſery, 

REPROBA'TION (S.) an utter rejecting or 
caſting off, a throwing out of all favour, a 
configning to eternal miſery. 

REPRODU'/CTION (S.) a bringing forth a« 
new, or producing over again. | 

REPROQ'F (S.) a chiding, rebuking, or 
friendly telling a perſon of his faults with- 
out other actual puniſhment, 

REPRO'VE (V.) to check, chide, blame, 
or friendly and gently tell a perſon of his 
faults. 

REPRO'VEABLE (A.) that deſerves blame 
checking, or chiding. 

RE'PTILE (S.) any creature that crawls upon 
its belly, or that reſts on one part thereof 
while it moves the other along, as a ſnake, 
earth- worm, &c. and in Botany, thoſe plants 
that have not a ſtalk ſtrong enough to ſuſ- 
tain themſelves without creeping on the 
ground, or twining round ſome other tree 
or plant, c. are called rep'1'es, 

REPTI/TIOUS (A.) creeping, crawling, 
ſwarming upon the belly, &c, 

REPUBLICAN (S.) one who prefers the go- 
vernment of a commonwealth, to that of a 
monarchy, &:. 

REPU'BLICK (S.) z commonwealth, or ſres 
ſort of government, where many perſons, 
and of all ranks, bear rule. 

REPU'DIABLE A) that is liable to, or my 
be divorced ot turned away, 

REPU. 
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REPU'DIATE (V.) to divorce or put away a 
wife from a huſband, &c, 

REPU'DIATE (S.) a divorced woman, or 
married perſon put away, 

REPU'GN (V.) to oppoſe, to be againſt, to 
be contrary to, &. 

RFPU'/GNANCY or REPU'GNANTNESS'S.) 
a being againſt, contrary, or in oppoſition 
to any thing, 

REPU'LSE (V.) to deny, refiſt, reject, refuſe, 
oppoſe, force, or beat back, &c. 

REPU'LSE (S.) a refuſal, denial, &c. 

RE'/PUTABLE (A.) honourable, worthy of 
praiſe, deſerving encouragement, &c, 

REPUTA'TION or REPU'TE (S.) eſteem, 
good name, fame, report, credit, &c. 

REQUE'ST (V.) to defire or beg a favour of 
any body; to petition, ſupplicate, c. 

REQUE'ST (S.) a defire, prayer, petition, 
ſupplication, &c. 

To be in Requeſt, is to be much eſteemed, 
valued, called for, uſed, or in faſhion, 

Court of Requeſts, an ancient court of e- 
. quity, inſtituted in the time of Henry VII. 
much like the court of Chancery, for the re- 
lief of conſcionable caſes. 

RE'QUIEM (S.) a reſting from labour, a 
wiſhing of proſperity, &c. 

To fing a Requiem, in the church of Rome, 
is to ſay or fing maſs for the ſoul of ſome de- 
parted perſon. 

REQUTRE (V.) to exact, demand, or pe- 
remptorily command a perſon authorita- 
tively. ; 

RE'QUISITE (A.) neceſſary, convenient, pro- 
per or fit to be done. 

REQUT'TAL (S.) reward or payment for do- 
ing ſomething. 

REQUTITE (V.) to reward, to make an a- 
mends for ſomething done. 

RERE (S.) the hindermoſt ranks in an army. 

RERE-WARD (S.) the hinder-part, or rere 
of an army. 

RE-SALU'TE (V.) to ſalute or compliment a 
on again, 

SCI'ND (v.) to cut off, cancel, diſannul, 


or withdraw an order or power, &c. 


- RE'SCRIPT (s.) the pope's or emperor's de- 


ciſion of a point of law to a particular per- 


ſon that ſollicits the ſame in a difficult or | 


double caſe. 

RE'SCUE (V.) to deliver or take away from 
the power of one that is going to rob, mur- 
der, or legally puniſh a perſon, &c. 

RE/SCUE (S.) a taking away a perſon, &c. by 


force of arms from a lawful power, or the | 


delivering a perſon from the tyranny of an 
uſurper, enemy, or thief, c. any delive- 
rance out of trouble, danger 

RE-SEARCH (S.) a ſtrict and diligent look. 
ing for a matter over again, or examining 
after any thing. 

RESE'MBLANCE (S.) likeneſs, agreeableneſs, 
fimilitude, &c. 

RESE'MBLE (V.) to favour, or be like a per- 
fon or thing, 


or afftition, | 
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RESE'NT (V.) to take pet, to be at, 
to ſtomach, or judge one's ſelf ill uſed. 

RESE'NTMENT (S.) a publick ſhewing one's 
ſelf angry, or a revengeful expreſſion of the 
remembrance of it for ſome affront received, 


JRESERVA'TION (s.) a keeping in ſtore, or 


laying up; alſo a proviſo or reſtriction in a 
covenant or deed, 

RESE'RVE (V.) to treafure or lay up in ſtore, 

to 8 or keep ſomething ſtill behind to 

one. 

RESERVE (S.) an exception, proviſo, or li- 
mitation, ſomething kept to be uſed here. 
after; and in an Army, it is the third or 
hindermoft line of troops, or what is ſome. 
times called the rear-guard. 

RESE'RVED (A.) laid up in ſtore till a time 
of want; alſo one very ſhy of ſpeaking or 
talking. 

RESE'RVEDNESS (S.) a great ſhineſs of 
ſpeaking, or doing any thing, 

RESERVOIRS (S.) large baſons, ciſterns, 
ponds, or other receptacles for water-works, 
commonly thrown or forced up into high 
places or grounds, in order to the ſerving of 
— &c, that are above the common 

RESE'T (V.) in Law, is to harbour, hide, 
protect, or ſuccour an out-lawed perſon, 

RE-SE'TTLE (V.) to re-eſtabliſh, or put 
things to rights that were out of order, 

RESI'DE (V.) to ſtay, continue, or abide; 
to dwell, or ordinarily lodge in a place. 

RESIDENCE or RE'SIDENT (S.) a conti. 
nuing, abiding, or dwelling ; alſo a perſon's 
living, and conſtantly officiating upon his 
cure; alſo a name for a miniſter of one 
prince that ſtays conſtantly, or a great while, 
at the court of another prince, or ſtate, 

RESI'DOAL or RE'SIDUE (s.) the remain- 
der or quantity of any number or thing that 
is left after part of it is taken away. 

RESI'CN (V.) to give up, ſurrender, yield, 
or make over, &c. voluntarily. 

RESIGNA'TION or RESI/GNMENT (S.) x 
voluntary, ready, and willing yielding, giv- 
ing up, or ſurrendering. 

RESIGNEE' (S.) in Law, is the party to 
whom any thing is yielded, ſurrendered, or 
given up. 

RESFGNER (S.) the party who furrenders, 
yields, or gives up any thing to another, 
RESI'LIENT (A.) the quality of leaping up, 

rebounding, or recoiling backward. 

RE'SIN or RON (s.) among the Phyf- 
cian, is a fat, olly liquor or ſubſtance, iſſu- 
ing either of its own accord, or elſe by cut- 

| ting or bleeding a plant or tree; and 3 
drawn chymically from plants, drugs, &c. 
abounding with reſinous particles. 

RESINA/CIOUS or RE/SINOUS (A.) 207 
thing that produces rofin, or is of ſuch 2 
nature, 

RESIST (v.) to oppoſe, ſtand againſt, to 


| Ririve to hinder, force back, or d e 


* 


RES 
RESI'STANCE (s.) the a& of oppoſing or 


withſtanding, 

RESISTIBLE (A.) any perſon or thing whoſe 
power or ſtrength may be oppoſed, with 
ſtood, gainſaid, conquered, or overcome. 

RESO/'LVABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
metted or made liquid, or a queſtion that 
may be anſwered, ; 

RESO/LVE (V.) to purpoſe, defign, intend ; 
alſo to looſe, untie, or anſwer the knots of 
difficult queſtions ; alſo to liquify. 

RESO'LVE (S.) a defign, intention, reſolu- 
tion, or fixed purpoſe of mind, &c. 

RESO'LVEDNESS (S.) firmneſs of reſolution, 
intention, or purpoſe, not to be put afide, 

RESO'/LVEND (S.) an Aritbmeticai term for 
that number that is formed by the remain- 
der in extracting df roots, and the bringing 
down the next point, 

RESO/LVENTS (S.) certain medicines that 
are of a diſſolving or liquifying nature, and 
that are apt to diſſipate or ſcatter particles 
that have got together and breed ulcers, &c. 

RE'SOLUTE (A.) firm, bold, daring, fear- 
leſs, courageous, &c. 

RESOLU'TION (S.) ſometimes means the dif- 
ſolving metals, &c, into liquids ; ſometimes 
the anſwers or amounts of arithmetical queſ- 
tions ; ſometimes the determination made af- 
ter debating a queſtion 3; and ſometimes the 
courageous diſpoſition of the mind to go thro? 
all difficulties, which is alſo called reſolute- 


LITER 
RESOLUTIVE (V.) of a diſſolving, melting 


uality. 

RESONANCE (S.) a reſounding or echoing 
back again, 

RESORT (V.) to go or repair to a place by 
appointment, &c. 

RESOU'ND (V.) to ring or echo back again a 
voice or ſound made by another, 

RESOURCES.) any perſon, place, or thing 
that a perſon goes, or may go to for ſuccour. 

RESPE'CT (V.) to honour, pay obedience to, 
or regard ; alſo to concern, 

RESPE/CT {S.) reverence, regard, confidera- 
tion, eſteem, honour, &c. 

RESPE/CTFUL (A.) ſubmiſſi ve, humble, ob- 
ſequious, &c. 

RESPE/CTIVE (A.) ſomething that relates to 
a thing, particular, &c. 

RESPIRA'TION (S.) breathing, an alternate 
dilatation and contraction of the cheſt of the 
ſtomach, whereby the nitrous air is taken 
in by the windpipe for the accenſion of the 
blood, and afterwards is driven out again 
with other vaporous effluviums ; the cauſe 
of reſpi» ation does not ſeem to conſiſt in the 
dilatation ard contraction of thy throat, as 
is vulgarly ſaid, but in the contraQtion oi 
the tunick, which covers the upper part oi 

the ceſophagus, and the windpipe as far a: 
its cloſeſt receſſes. as 

RESPI'RE (V.) to breathe, or fetch one“ 
breath, 


RES 


RE'SPIT or RE'SPITE (s.) a ſhort ſtay, or 


allowance of time, as it were for breathing, 
a delay, forbearance, or putting off to a 
longer time, 

RE/SPIT (V.) to forbear, delay, or put off to 
another time, and is generally meant of pu- 
niſhments, 


[RESPLE'NDENT (A.) ſhining, glittering, or 


looking very bright, 

RESPOND (V.) to anſwer, 

RESPO'NDENT (S.] one who in a diſputa- 
tion anſwers, an objection; in Common Law, 
one that is a ſurety for another, or that 
pleads another's cauſe ; in the Civil Law, 
one that anſwers ſuch interrogatories as are 
put to him, 

RESPO'NSAL or RESPO'NSE (S.) the an- 
ſwer made by the clerk and people in a 
church, to the ſhort petitions put up by the 
miniſter, 

RESPO'NSIBLE (A.) one that is liable to 


make good what is required, or to pay ſuch 


debts as are demandable of him. 

RESPO'NSORY (S.) a ſong, prayer, or an- 
them, wherein one part of the choir an- 
ſwers by turns to the other. 

REST (V.) to be ſtill, quiet, or ceaſe from 
motion; alſo to ſleep; alſo to remain or be 
leſt after part of a thing is taken away; alſo 
to lean, ſlay, or rely upon, 

REST S.) ſleep, quiet, „ &c. and in 

Mufick, is a pauſe or ſtop of the voice or 

inſtrument, or both, for ſome interval of 

time, 

RESTAURA'TION or RESTORA'/TION(S.) 
a putting a perſon or thing into the ſtate or 
condition they were put out of z a giving or 
rendering a perſon his authority, &c. that 
was taken from him, 

RESTITU'TION (S.) a making ſatisfaQtion 
for ſomething à perſon had been wronged 
of, or injured by, a returning or giving 
back; in Philoſo;by, it is the natural poſture 
that an elaſtick body returns to aſter the 
force of the contrary is taken away. 

RE'STIVE or RE'STY (A.) ſtubborn, ungo- 
vernable, headſtrong, that will go backwards 
inſtead of forwards, like an vnruly horſe, 


&c. 

RE'STIVENESS or RESTINESS (S.) ſtub- 
bornneſs, ungovernableneſs, hedftrongneſs, 

RE'STLESS (A.) unquiet, uneaſy, diffati>fied, 
&c. 

RE STLESSNESS (S.) diffatisfaQion, uneaſi - 
neſs, 

RESTORA'TION (S.) a yielding, returning, 
or giving back ſomething that was taken 
from a perſon, and commonly means doing 
juſtice, and advancing a perſon from a low 
to a high condition, 

RESTO'RATIVE (A.) of a ſtrengthening na- 
tu e or quality, &c. 

RESTO'RE V.) to give up or back again to 


| another, that which was in Wr 
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RESTRATN (V.) to curb, keep in or back, 


RESTRICT (v.) to limit, bound, reſtrain, or 


ec. 
RESTRICTIVE (A.) preventative, hindering, 


RESULT (V.) to follow or flow from, to ac- 


RET 


alſo to put a thing or perſon into the ſtate or 
condition that it was in before, 


to hinder or ptevent, &c. 

RESTRAFNT (S.) a force, hindrance, or ſtop- 
page, contrary to the inclination, will, or 
defire of a perſon, 


appoint what a perſon may do, and what he 
may not do, 

RESTRI'CTION (S.) a limitation, boundary, 
or limit, within which a thing may be done, 


binding, making hard or coſtive. 
RESTRIUNGENT (A.) a Pbyfical term for 
binding, making hard or coſtive. 


crue or come to paſs, &c. 

RESU'LT (S.) a contlufion, reſolution, deter- 
mioaticon, iſſue, or end of an affair, or bu- 
fineſs, after due deliberation, &c. 

RESU ME (v.) to take up a matter again, to 
begin an argument afreſh, &c, 

RESU'MPTION {S.) a taking up or back a- 
gain; in the School! Divinity, it is a ſummary 
running over the heads of an argument, in 
order to anſwer and confute it; and in Lo- 
gick, it is turning a figurarive expreſſion into 
one more plain and familiar, 

RESU/RGE (V.) to riſe up again. a | 

RESURRE'CTION (S.) a rifing up again; 
and commonly means the rifing of dead bo- 
dies again alive at the laſt day, or day of 
judgment. 

RESU/sCTrATE (v.) to revive, renew, or 
come to life again. 

RESUSCITA'TION (S.) a rifing up again, 

" whether it be from death or fleep ; a revival. 

RETAIL (V.) to vend or ſell wares bought in 

large quantities out again in {mall parcels, 


c. 

RETAIN (V.) to keep, hold, or remember a 
thing a long time ; to with-hold or keep 
back, that which was delivered to us only in 
truſt, 

RETAINER (S.) one that is not immediately 
belonging to the family, but only wears the 


livery of a nobleman and attends him occa- 


fionally, &c, 

RETAINING FEE (S.) a fee or ſum given to 
a councellor or ſerjeant at law, to prevent 
his pleading or undertaking for the contrary 
party. 4 

RETA'LIATE (V.) to pay, do, or return like 
for like; alſo to reward, pay, or recom- 
penſe a perſon fully for his ſervice, &c. 

RETALIA'TION (S.) the act of returning 
like for like; alſo to reward a perſon accord- 
ing to his deſerts, 

RETARD (v.) to keep back, delay, ſtop, put 

off, &c. 

RETARDA'TION (S.) a hindering, ſtopping, 
keeping back, putting off, &c, 


RET 
mit ; alſo to ſtretch or lengthen by violently 


pulling, &c. 

RETCHLESS (A.) lothful, lazy, careleſs, neg. 
ligent ; alſo miſerable, &c. 

RETE'NTION (S.) a keeping, retaining, or 
holding back ; alſo that faculty of the mind 
vulgarly called memory, whereby various 
things or ideas paſſed are kept in ftore, to 
be uied occafionally. 

RETE'NTIVE (A.) apt or inclined to preſerve 
or keep in memory; to hold faſt, or remain 
for uſe, &c, 

RETIA'RII (S.) combatants among the old 
Romani, that repreſent Neptune, or other ſea 
gods, holding a trident in one hand, to 
wound, and a net in the other, to entangle 
their enemies, 

RETI'NUE (S.) the waiters or attendants of a 
prince or nobleman, eſpecially upon a jour- 
ney, &c. 

RETVRE (V.) to draw back, withdraw, de- 
part, or go away. 

RETIRED (A) withdrawn, gone off, de. 
parted ; alſo ſolitary or loneſome, without 
company, &c. 

RETIREDNESS or RETTREMENT(S.) pri. 
vacy, loneſomeneſs, a departing from com- 


any. 

RETORNE/L (S.) in Mufich, is a ſhort ſym. 
phony for many inſtruments that begin a few 
bars before a ſong, and ſometimes play a few 
in the middle now and then, and generally 
aſter it. 

RETO RT (V.) to toſs or throw back again; 
and commonly meant of a ſmart repartee to 
a jeſt endeavoured to be thrown upon a per- 
ſon. 

RETO'/RT (S.) in Chymiflry; is 4 veſſel ſome- 
times made of earth, and other times of 
iron or glais, according as the nature of by 
mattet requires, made in the form of a 
drop. 

RETO'RTION (S.) a turning back an argu- 
ment vpon the uſer. 

RETRA'CT (V.) to deny or unſay what 2 
perſon had before affirmed ; to recant. 

RETRACTA'TION or RETRA/CTING (S.) 
a denying, unſaying, or recanting any thing 
that a perſon had formerly ſaid or writ- 


ten. 

RETREA'T (V.) to fall back, or go off fron 
a place befieged or attacked. 

RETREA'T (8.) a retiring or coming aw? 
from an attack in good order; alſo a place 
to go into to be quiet and undiſturbed. 

RETRE'NCH (V.) to diminiſh, cut eff, ot 
leffen a perſon's expences, liberty, or privi- 
lege; alſo to caſt up, or make a retrencl- 
ment, 

RETRE/NCHMENT (s.) a lefſening, cutting 
off, or abridging ; in Fortification, it is tak 
for any ſort of intrenchment or defence with 
a ditch and breaſt. work, but properly it 
that which is behind another, 


RETCH (V.) to ſtrain, or endeavour to vo- 
2 


RETRIBU'TION(S, ja rewarding or requiting 


REV REV 


a perſon according to his merit for favours, REVE'RBERATE (V.) to rebound or beat 


or actions done, back again, | 
RETRIE'VABLE (A.) that may be made |REVERBERA'TION (S.) a beating down or 
good, or recovered, back of any thing; and in Chymiftry, it is 


RETRIE'VE (V.) to recover or call back that] the cauſing the flame of the fire to beat 
which was loſt, to repair that which was in-] down or back upon the metal in a furnace, 


jured or damaged, REVE'RBERATORY (s.) a furnace built for 
RETROCE/SSION (S.) the act of movirg or] chymical operations, and ſo contrived by 
going backwards. being cloſe all round, and covered at top, 


RETROGRADA'TION (S.) an orderly or | as not to let the heat or flame have vent, 
gentle going backwards, at it were ſtep by | that it returns or beats down to the bottom 
ſtep. of the furnace, 

RETROSPE'CT (V.) to look backwards or |[REVE'RE (V.] to honour, reſpect, ſtand in 

over again, as of re-examining old ac-j awe of, fear, or dread. 


counts, &c. RE'VERENCE (V.) to honour, reſpeR, re- 
RETROSPE'CTION (S.) a looking or exa-} gard, value, or eſteem. ; 
mining backwards or what is paſt. RE/VERENCE (S.) the awful and lowly e- 


RETURN (V.) to come back to the place | ſteem that a generous mind has for his be- 
from whence a perſon departed ; alſo to give] neſactors and ſuperiors, eſpecially God, ari- 
or reſtore back that with which a perſon | fing from the due eſteem of a well-inform'd 


was intruſted ; to requite or pay, &c. and grateful mind. T 
RETURN (S.) a coming back, an acknow - |RE/VEREND (A.) honourable, deſerving e- 
. ledgment, an anſwer, &c, in Law, it is a] ſteem, &c. generally applied to holy per- 
ut certificate from ſheriffs or bailiffs concerning] ſons, things, or places, and eſpecially to the 


what is done, in relation to the execution of | miniſters of religion, &c. 
i- ſuch writs, &c. as were directed to them; [REVERE'NTIAL (A.) awful, reſpectſul, ſub- 
f alſo the ſet day or time for each of the four | miſſive, &c. 

terms, peculiarly ſet apart for the ſeveral [REVERIE'S (S.) delirious ravings, mad or 


Nl ſorts of proceedings, in any cauſe to be de-] idle talk, conceits or fancies. 

0 termined. REVERSE (V.) to undo, cancel, make void; 

1 REVE (S.) the bailiff of a manour, the head] repeal; alſo to turn upſide down, &c. 

ly or foreman of a work, &c. REVERSE (S.) any thing that is the contrary 
REVE'AL (V.) to communicate, lay open or | to another; and on a medal or piece of coin 

n; declare, it is the arms or device ſtruck an the ſide 

to REVEL (V.) to roar, fing, rant, carouſe, | oppoſite to the head or principal; in Fen- 

er- &c, eſpecially in the night-time. cing, it is a back ſtroke. | 


REVELA/TION (S.) a communicating ſome- | REVE'RSED (A.) turned topſy=turvy ; and 


thing that was before unknown, and ordi- 
narily is underſtood of God's divulging his 
will by ſome extraordinary method or ſu- 
pernatural means; alſo the name of one of 
the books in the New Teſtament. 

RE'VELLER (S.) a rioter, ranter, ſinger, &c. 

RE/'VEL-ROUT (S.) a noiſy, diſorderly com- 
pany of mobbiſh people, drinking, ſinging, 
roaring, &c. 

RE'VELS (S.) ſports, maſks, balls, dancings, 
acting of farces or comedies, &c. in noble- 
mens or gentlemens houſes, colleges, inns 
of courts, &c. 

REVENGE (v.) to vent one's anger or dif. 
pleaſure upon a perſon for a real or an ima- 
ginary ſgult. 

REVENGE (S.) the act of pouring out one*s 


to Heraldry, when a man bears in his eſcut- 
cheon another reverſ:d, it is a diminution of 
honour and imports his having raviſhed a 
maid or widow, or run away from his ſo- 
vereign's ſtandard, &c. and when a man's 
own eſcutcheon is entirely reverſed, it is a 
mark of his being a traitor. . | 
REVERSIBLE (A.) that is capable of being 
reverſed. 

REVE'RSION (S.) a coming or returning 
back ; alſo the right a perſon has to an n- 
heritance or place of profit after the deceaſe 
of the preſent poſſeſſor, &c. 
REVERT (V.) to come or return back again, 
from whence any thing firſt iſſued, &c. 
REVE'RTIBLE (A.) that may or can return 
from whence it came. 


anger upon another, for a fault committed] REVI/CTUAL(V.) to furniſh with focd aga n, 


by, or an injury or affront received from 
another. 1 
REVE'NGEFUL (A.) of a cruel, hard- heart- 
ed diſpoſition, one that will not forgive an 
oftence, but that requires the height of ſa- 
tis faction for an injury or affront ſuſtained, 
*nd that watches all opportunities to do the 


as a ſhip, town, &c. 


REVIEW (S.) a looking over again, or ſe- 


cond examination; and in War, it is pla- 
cing the troops of an army in the form of a 
battle, and ſo making them file cf before 
p' oper officers, to ſee if the ſeveral compa 
nies are compleat, well diſciplined, &c, 


like, or a greater miſchief for it, REVI'LE (V.) to call a perſon. names, ac- 


REVE'NUE S.) the yearly income that any 


cuſe him of crimes, to taunt at, or reproach 


perſon has to maintain himſelt and family; 
UP the publick taxes, 


for a real or imaginary fault. ers 
2 2 REVI SAL 
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REVT'SAL (5S.) a looking over, or examin- 
ing afreſh, or a ſecond time. 
REVISE v.) to examine or look over again, 
to review, 

REVVSIT (V.) to viſit or come to ſee a per- 
ſon or thing again. 

REVIVE (V.) to c:me or bring to life again, 
to recover, renew, or flouriſh again. 

RE-U'NION S.) a compoſing ot differences 
between friends that were fallen out, a join- 
ing, cloſing, or uniting again things that 
were broke, 


RE-UNFTE (V.) to make up breaches or | 


quarrels between former friends, to join or 
put together again things broken or ſeparated, 

REVO'CABLE (A.) that may be recalled, 
cancelled, repealed, &c. 

REVOCA'TION (S.) a revoking, repealing, 
annulling, or recalling, &c. 

REVO'KE (V.) to call back or deſtroy an 
drder or law made, to repeaLor diſanrul a 
deed, to take away a commiſſton or truſt, 
whereby one per ſon had empowered ano- 

ther; alſo to renounce or forſuke an error 
or opinion formerly held or maintained, 

REVO'LT (V.) to fall off, ar run away from 
an army, party, opinion, &c, to riſe in 
arms againſt a prince or ſtate, &c. 

REVO'LT (S.) a rebellion, falling off or away, 
a deſertion or forſaking. . 

REVO'LTER (S.) one who turns rebel againſt 
his ſovereign, or torſakes his religion, cauſe 
or party. 

REVO'LVE VV.) to turn over or caſt about in 
one's mind; to turn round or move upon 
its own center or axis. 

REVO LVING (S.) conſidering thoroughly, 
turning round, or over in a perſon's mind, 

REVOLU'TION (S.) a. turning or tolling 
round or about; and in Aſtronomy, is the 
circulation of any ſphere or ſtar, till it re- 
turn to the ſame point from whence it began 
to move; and in State Affairs, it means 
any ſudden and great alteration in the go- 
verument. 

REVU'LSION (S.) a pulling away, a forcing 
or driving back; and in Pdyfich, it is the 
turning a violent flux of humours ſrom one 
part of the body to the other. 

REWARD (V.) to pay or ſatisfy any perſon 
for his labour to his content, 

REWA'RD (S.) a recompence or full ſatisfac- 
tion for any thing done. 

REWA'RDABLE (A.) capable or worthy of 
being recompenſed. 

RHABDO'LOGY (S.) the art of performing 
all manner of arithmetical computations by 


certain inſtruments called Napier's rods or | 


bones. 
- KHACHTITIS (S.) the ſpinal marrow ; alſo 
a diſeaſe very common to children, vu!garly 


called the rickets, which is an unequal ncu- 


riſhing the parts, accompanied with a looſe- 


neſs, ſoftneſs, and weakneſs of parts, a} 


RHU 


or ſwelled, and the parts below very lean, 
with portuberances about the joints, and fre- 
quently crookedneſs of bones, ſtraightneſs of 
breaſt, ſwelling of the abdomen, ftretching 
of the hypochondres, coughing, &c. 
RHA'PSODY (S.) a collection of paſſages out 
of various authors, ſome proſe, ſome verſe, 
and without connection, order or diſpciition, 
RHE'A (S.) by the old Poets called the mother 
of the gods, 


RHETO'RICAL (A.) elcquent, or a ſpeech, 


&c, full of flouriſhes or figures, after the 
manner of the rhetoricians, 

RHETORVCIANS (S.) perſons profeſſing er 

\ ſkilled in the art of rhetorick, 

RHE'/TORICK (s.) the art of ſpeaking or 

writing upon any ſubjeR in the moſt elegant 

manner, uſing all the beauties and orna. 
ments of figure to influence and captivate 

| the hearcrs, &c. 

RHEUM (S.) a defluxion or fall of humour 
from the head up-n the parts below, as the 
eyes, noſo, &c. 

RHEUMA'TICE (A) ſubject, inclined to 

or troubled with theum; alſo belonging to 
| the diſtemper called the rheumatiſm, 
 RHEU'MATISM (S.) a diſorder in the body, 
commonly occaſioned by cold, and known by 
its frequent wanderings and charge of place, 
generally accompanied not only with numb- 
neſs of the parts, but alſo an acute pain, 4 
ſmall fever, ſwelling, and inflammation, 

RHINO (S.) the cant name for ready money 
of any ſpecies. 

RHINO/CEROS (S.) a large wild Indian bert, 
bearing a horn on his noſe, and his kn 
full of wrinkles like an elephant, which u 
ſcarce penetrable with a ſword. 

RHOMBOT'DAL (A.) pertaining or belonging 
to the figure called a rhomboides. 

RHOMBOTDES (S.) a geometrical four- fied 
figure, whoſe ſides and angles alſo are un. 
equal, yet ſo that the two oppoſite fides ard 
angles are equal, being a figure between 3 
rhombus and parallelogram, taking ſrom the 

one a proportion of angles, and from ths 
other a correſpondence of fides, 

RHO'MBUS (S.) with the Surgeons, is a fort 
of bandage 3 and in Geometry, it is 2 four- 
fided figure, whefe fides are equal and paril- 
lel, but the angles unequal, the two oppolis 
ones being acute, the other two obtuſe, 

RHYMES (S.) the fim litude of ſound in th? 

ending of words, being like the uniſons d 

| different inſtruments ; this way of chimirs 

or writing is uſed only in poetical perfor- 

mances, and ſome of the beſt of thoſe 2! 
wrote blank, or with proſe endings, thou! 
the meaſure of the verſe is exaQly obſcrves 

RHUMBS, RUMBS or ROMBS (S.) are cet. 

| tain heliſpherical or ſpiral lines upon a globe 

but in plain and Mercatr's charts, they 4* 

| repreſented by Qraight lines; they go ton 

the point where we ſtand, and twine © 


faintnefs and drowſige's, the bead puffed up 


| wind abo the globe of the earth fl 


T 


A 


come to the pole and loſe themſelves; they 

repreſent the 42 wiads, or points of the ma- 

riners compaſs, and their uſe is to ſhew the 

| bearing of any two places from one another, 
that is to ſay, upon what point of the com- 
paſs any ſhore or land les trom another, 

RYAL (S$.) a piece of fore gn gold coin, worth 
about 10 ſhillings ſterling ; alſo a filver coin 
of ſmall value. A 

RUVBALDRY (S.) debauchery ; filthy, naſty, 


, obſcene talk. 
N RI'BBAND or RVBBON (S) ornamental, 
narrow filk, wove on purpoſe to wear round 
$ womens head: or tie their ſhoes, &c. 
RIBS (S.) thoſe fide hones that come from the 
* hack - bone forward, and from the cheſt or 
. ſtomach, &c. and on Sbip-board, they we 
44 thoſe fide-timbers, commonly called fut- 
te focks, 
RICE (S.] an I:-dian corn or grain, oſ a ſmall 
* fize and white col ur. 
be RICH (A.) poſſeiſed of much wealb, extra. 
ordinary good and valuable, as ground that 
0 will yield and bear plenty of corn, &c. 
* RICHES (S.) wealth of any fort or kind, as 
| an abundance of money, corn, ſheep, oxen, 
ay, or any other ſort of valuable merchand:ze, 
* RICHMOND (S.) in the North-Riding of 
— Yorkſhire, ar.d dioceſe of Chefter, is a large 
> borough and corporate town, well-built, ge. 
) 


nerally of ſtone, fortified by a wall ard caſ- 
tle, and inhabited by many gentry as well 
as tradeſmen ; it has two churches, and 
ſends two members to parliament ; here a 
very conſiderable manufature, of woocllen 
ſtockings, caps, &c. is carried on, and ars 
alſo brought in from all the neighbouring 
counties; it is built on the river Swa'e, 
whoſe fiream is very r-pid, over which is a 
good ſtone bridge; the market place is very 
ſpacious, and the ſtreets next and hand 
ſome ; it is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
12 aldermen, &. its market on Saturday is, 
weekly, very conſiderable, bo'h for goods 
and proviſions ;z diſtant from London 175 
computed, and 207 meaſured miles. 
RI'CHMOND (s.) in Sarrey, was formerly 


but much neglected till within the e few 
years, when the prince of Wali, now king 
George II. and his conſort taking a liking 
to it, vaſtly imprc ved its natural beauty, 
»nd thereby occaſioned a great refort of no- 
bility and gentry in and near the place ; it is 
about twelve miles diltant from Lerd-n. » 

RICK (s.) a ſtack or heap of hay cr corn, 
ſtraw, beans unthreſhed, &c. 

RICKETS S.) a diſtemper affecting the joins 
of the diſeaſed, e pecially children, 

AVCKMANSWORTH (S.) in Herr/-rfeire, 
a pretty confiderable country town, which 
has a (mall market weekly on Satu day ; it 
is governed by two conſtables, and two 
head-boroughs ; it ſtands low, and is wa- 
ered on ali aides, which renders the mea 


the ſeat of ſeveral of the kings of England, | 


RIG 


dows modriſh, cold, and moſſy, and con- 

ſequently neither t:uitful nor heairhful ; d 

tant fram London 20 computed miles, 

RID (v.) to clear away, or gain ground ; to 
do a great deal of buſineſs. 

RI'DDANCE (S.) a getting clexr of, a end- 
ing away, or diſpatching of bufioe!s expect - 
tiouſly, 

RI'DDLE (v.) to ſhake or fiſt ao thing thro” 
a ſieve, &c. 

RIDDLE (S.) a fieve or ſtraining infirument 3 
alſo a hard and difficult que tion wr2p cc ep 
in obſcure terms. 

RIDE (V.) to fi: upon a horſe or in a conch, 
cart, &c. and fo move from place to place; 
and in the Sea Pbraſe, it is when a ſhip's 
anchor holds her faſt, and prevents her be- 
ing driven away with the wind or tide. 

RIDERS (S.) thoſe that move from place to 
place on horſeback, in a coach, c. aiſs 
large. pieces of timber, ſome in the hold, 
and others aloft, bolted on the cther tim- 
bers to ſtrengthen them, when the ſhip is 
but weakly built; alſo ridges of ſtone that 
run along the ſide of a vein of cre. 

RIDGE (S.) the top of a houſe, or the long 

line formed by the meeting of the tiles, &c. 

allo any edge or channel of ſtone or timber, 

&c, formed by cutting away a part of the 

whole. 

RVDGLING or RIV'DGFL (S.) the male of 

| any ſpecies of beaſts that has been but half 
gelt, 

RVDICULE (V.) to make game of, to render 

contemptible, &c, 

RIDV'CULOUS (A.) impertinent, filly, id'e, 

fooliſh, trifling, &c. 

RVDINGS (S.) particular divificns of the 

county of Tt, called the Eft, Ht, and 

North: Ridings, | 

RIDO'TTA (.) a ball or entertainment of 

finging, dancing, inſtrumental muſick &C. 

RIFE (A.) frequent, common, univerſal. 

RVFLE (V.) to rob, ſtrip, pillage, plunder, 

| or violently to take away from a perſon. 

RIF-RAF (S.) the meaneſt or worſt ſort of 

the people; the Uregs, reſuſe, or ſcum of 

any thing, 

RIFT (V.) to cleave, ſplit, or tear aſunder 

by violence. 

RIG (V.) to fit, dreſs, or cloath with all man- 

ner of necef{.ries, eſfecially ſpoken of tur- 

. niſhing a ſhip with ropes, 

To rig abcut, to jump, ſkip, or play the 
wanton, to ramp, to be friſky, &c. 
RIGADOO'N (S.) a French dance performed 
by a man and woman in figures. 

RIGGING (S.) all the ropes belonging to 2 

ſhip, eſpecially the maſt and yard; alſo any. 

ſort of cloathing, furniture, or apparel, is 
ſometimes ſo called, 

RIGHT (A.) ſometimes means ftraight or 

even along, with-ut incl ning or bending 

one way or other; alſo that which is juſt, 
fit 1 done, ot £quitable, 
1 3 


R!GHT 


— — 


RIND (S.) the outward ſkin of fruit, trees, 


RING, OF SATURN {S.) a folid circulz; 


RIN 

RIGHT (S.) in Lat, is the title to, or privi- 
lege in any thing. 

RI'QHTEOUS A.) juſt, equitable, true, pi- 
ous, holy, religious, ; 

RFGHTF#UL (A.) lawful. | 

RI'GID (A.) ſevere, exact, ſtrict, avſtere, a 
cloſe obſerver of rule or diſcipline, &c. 

RIGOR or RI/GOUR (S.) ſeverity, ſtiffneſs, 
ſharpneſs, coldneſs, &c. 

RIGOROUS (A.) over raſh or ſevere, very 
tart or exact, &c. 1 

RILL (S.) a ſmall ſtream of running water, a 
little brook or rivulet, 

RILLY (A.) full of running waters, ſtreams, 
brooks or rivulets, 

RIM (S.) the extream border or edge of drink- 
ing veſſels, &c. 

RIME (S.) a thick miſt, or ſmall ſhower, that 
diſſolves graduully by the heat of the fun, 
RYMMON (S.) an idol worſhipped in Da- 

maſcur ; by ſome it is ſuppoſed to be the 
Sun, others Saturn, and others Venus. 
RIMY (A.) miſty, wet, hazy, foggy, damp, &c. 


* 


&c, that is, or may be, pared or pulled off. 
RIND (V.) to pare or pull off the outward 
bark, peel, or ſkin of trees, or fruit. 
RING (S.) an ornament of gold, filver, &c. 
frequently worn on the finger, and made in 
a circular form, and therefore the handles or 
lifting pieces of cannon, anchors, &c. are 
uſually called irg, they being as ſo many 
links of a chain ; anciently they had a ſeal 
or ſignet engraved on them to ſeal writings, 
Sc. and are fo uſed by ſome to this dy; 
the wearing of rings is very ancient, as ap- 
pears by Genefis xxiii, 18. and ſeveral other 
places, as a token of great reſpect; Pha. 
raob gave Foſeph his ring from off his finger; 
the Fervs were ſo fond of them, that the wo- 
men wore them in their ears and noſes ; they 
were the enfigns of authority in princes and 
great men; hiſtory aſcribes extraordinary 
effects to certain magical ringi, upon which 
ſuperſtitious and magical figures were engra- 
ved or carved, &c. and which were worn 
by the deluded to preſerve them againſt ac- 
eidents of all kinds; rings are now uſually 
put upon the woman's fourth finger at mar. 
riage ; but the firſt uſe in this nation was at 
the eſp-uſals or contract before marriage, 
RING (v.) to cauſe bells to found muſically, 
by an :1ternate pulling the ropes, or ſtriking 
the clappers againſt the fides ; alſo to make 
or cauſe any hollow veſſel to found or rake 
a noiſe, 
RVUNG-BOLTS (S.) in a Sb:p, are thoſe iron 
pins that are uſed to bring the timbers to. 
RI'NG-DOVE S.) a particular ſpecies of thoſe 
fowls that has a circle or ring of various-co- 
louret feathers round its neck, 

RING LEA/DER (S.) one that is the begin- 
ner, promoter, or leader of a mob, riot, 
tomul', &c. 


RIS 


arch and plane, like the horizon of an art! 
ficial globe, which ſurrouds that planet, but 
no where touches it. 

RING-STREA'KED (A.) cattle that hay: 
round ſtreaks on the hair or ſkin, of a dit. 
ferent colour from the reſt, 

RING WOOD (S.) in Hampſhire, along town 
whoſe houſes are thatched ; it has a great 
market weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from 
Lendon 57 computed, and 97 meaſured miles, 

RI'NG. WORM (S.) a cutaneous diflemper 
that riſes in an innumerable quantity of ſmall 
puſtles, and ſpreads itſelf till it ſurrounds the 
part affected, if not timely ſtopped, by waſh. 
ing with ink or copperas water, &c. 

RINSE (V.) to waſh out the ſoap, &c. from 
cloaths, linen, &c. by drenching them well 
in clean water, 

RYOT (S.) all manner of exceſs in eating and 
drinking, debauchery, tumult, revelling, &c, 
in Law, it is doing ſomething by a mob, or 
tumultuous aſſembly, contrary to the peace 
and property of the ſubject, ſuch as pulling 
down of houſes, aſſaulting perſons, &c. that 
refuſe to join with them. 

RYVOT (v.) to aſſemble unlawfully together, 
and break the peace, &c. to fing, rant, roar, 
d:ink, revel, whore, &c. 

RIYOTOUS (A.) turbulent, unruly, lewd, ex- 
travagant, debauched, &c. 

RIP (V.) to cut up the ſtitches, ſeam, or 
ſewings of garments ; to pull off the tiles 
from the top or coverings of houſes, &c. 

RIPE (A.) any thing grown to maturity or fit 
for uſe; alſo a proper time to executes 
project, c. 

RIPEN (v.) to bring a ſore to a head, is 
order to lance and let cut the purulent mit- 
ter; to make fivit, corn, &c. fit for ut, 
&c, 

RIVPENESS (S.) maturity, fitneſs for uſe, &. 

RI'PLEY (S.) in the H. Riding of Nr 
is a town of one ſtreet, three furlongs 8 
length, ſeated on the river Nyd, over whit 
it has a bridge; the market is weekly en 
Friday ; diſtant from London 152 computes, 

and 184 meaſured miles, i 

RIPPLE (V.) to glide or move along gen) 
or ſlowly, like the ſurface of the ware 
where the deſcent is ſmall ; alſo to rub ct 
the ſeed veſſels in flax, &c. ; 

RVPPON (S.) in the ft. Ridirg of Ti 
ſpire, is an ancient and large corporatt 
town, and is at preſent a very neat, pe. 
fant, and well-built town, being agree?) 
fituated between two rivers, on a riſa 
ground ; but what renders it moſt noted, 
its market - place, which is the fineſt ati 
m ſt beautiful ſquare of its kind in Ef 
it is governed by a mayor, aldermen, &. 
and ſends two members to parliament ; ® 
market is very confiderable weekly on Thal 
day ; diſtant from Load n 158 computer 1 

190 meaſured miles. 
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ſmall town, ſeated on the hills, whoſe mar 
ket is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
London 29 computed, and 34 meaſured miles, 

RISE (V.) to aſcend or go upwards, to get up 
or out of bed, to ſpring or come out of the 
ground, &c. 

RISE (S.) the origin, beginning, ſpring, or 
cauſe of any thing; ah the advancement 
or preferment of a perſon from a lower to 
a higher place or ſtation, 

RISIBLE (A.) capable or able to laugh, a pro 
perty enjoyed only by the human ſpecies, 
RISIBLENESS or RISIBI LITY (S.) the fa- 

culty of laughing, 

RISK or RISQUE V.) to hazard, venture, 
or run the chance of any thing. 

RISK or RISQUE (S.) the danger, hazard, o 
chance whether a thing ſucceeds or not. 

RITES (S.) the method, order, or rules to be 
obſerved in the ſolemn performance of any 
religious affairs, 

RI!'TUAL (S.) a ſervice- hock, containing di- 
rections for the ſolemn performing div ne 
ſervice upon any occaſion, according to the 
uſage or cuſtom of ſome particular place or 
church, 

RITUALIST (S.) one that is very earneſt in 


er · deſending the religious ceremonies per- 
formed according to the directions of a er 

ot vice book ar ritual. 

tiles RI'VAL (S.) one that is contending with an- 

' other for an eſtate or place ; but eſpecially 

r fit applied to two or more perſons that are in 

Jes love with one and the ſame perſons, either 


| man or woman. 
I, in RIVER (S.) a large flow or ſtream of freſh 


met · water, that comes from ſome ſource or 
ue, ſpring within the land, and generally emp- 
nes itſelf into the ſea, 

„K. RIVET (v.) to faſten any thing very firmly, 
ſors eſpecially ſpoken of hammering or beating 
* 1 the end of a bolt or iron pin flat and broad, 
ahch that goes through any thing, and thereby 
ly preventing its coming or being drawn out 
utes, again. , 


RI'VET (S.) an iron pin, bolt, &c. uſed to 
put into hoops, or any thing that is not 
key'd, and to keep it faſt has the ſmall end, 
or that where the head is not, blunted or 
beat down like another head. 

RIVULET (s.) a ſmall ſtream or current of 
freſh water; a little river. 

NIX DOLLAR (S.) a German ſilver coin, 
worth about 4s. 6d. Enrpliſh. 

ROACH s) a firm-flethed freſh. water fiſh 
that is very ſcaly. 

ROAD (S.) the common highway, or place 
lor travellers to paſs and repaſs with car- 
riages, horſes, and on foot ; and in the Sc 
Language, is a proper place fer ſhips to an- 
chor in, when they wa t for winds or tides, 
either to carry them out or bring them in. 

ROAM (v.) to werder op and down from 

place to place, without any ſettled intention 

er real buſineſs to fix at any. 


ROC 


| ROA'MER (S.) one that wanders, ſtragg'es 
or rambles about. 

RO AN (S.) a colcur for horſes, a bay, black, 
or ſorrel intermixed with white cr grey 
hairs ; alſo the name of a city in Frarce, 
the capital or N:rmardy, one of the ticheſt 
and moſt populous in the kingdom, being 
an archbiſhop's ſee, ard has a parliament. 

ROAR (V.) to cry out vehemently, to make 
a great noiſe, 

POA'RING (S.) the crying out aloud, er 
mabhing a noiſe like a troubled ſea, a diſ- 
tuibed lion, &c. 

ROAST .) todref; meat before the fire by 
turning round continually, that all the parts 
may alternately be equally applied to the 
fire; allo to rally, chide, rebuke, expoſe, 
or ſhame a perſ -n, by declaring his folly and 
weakneſs openly or pubickly, 

ROB (v.) to plunder cr tak: any thing away 
from another by violence, 

ROB (S.) in Pharmacy, is the juice of fruit 
boiled away, and thoroughly purifice, till it 
comes to a proper confiſtence, 

RO'BBERY, (S.) an 38 of violence or theſt, 
whereby one or more perſons take away the 
property of another piivately, or by open 
force. 

RO BBINS (S.) ſmall ropes reeved or put 
through the oilet-holes of a fail under the 
head ropes, which ſerve to make faſt or tie 
the fails to the yards. 

ROBE (S.) any long gown or garment that 
covers the whole body. 

ROBU'ST (A) firong, hearty, ſtout, able to 
go through much labour and fatigue, 

ROC H A'LLUM (S.) a mineral ſalt of a very 
aſtringent or binging quality, 

RO"CHDALE (S.) in Lancaſhire, ſeated in a 
vale upon the river Robe, is a good town, 
that has a large market weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from Londea 14 computed, and 175 
meaſured miles. | 

RO'CHE TER (S.) in Tt, is a very ancient 
city, fituate on the eaſt fide of the Medway, 
in a valley encompaſſed with that river on 
the weſt, over which it has a magnificent 
bridge, and with a weak wall and marſh cn 
the other fide ; it hath undergone abundance 
of viciſſitudes according to the times, and 
has been long incorporated, and ſent two 
burgeſſes to parliament ever finze ſuch ſum- 
monſes have been uſed, wiz. from 26 Edu, 
IV. it is an epiſcopal ſee, and governed by 
a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, and 12 
common counc'l- men, and hath weekly twa 
markets, wiz, cn Wedneſday and Friday ; it 
conſiſts principal'y of one long ſtreet, built 
with handſome houſes ; diſtant from London 
27 computed, and 31 meaſured miles, 

RO/CHET (S.) a ſurphce or lawn garment 
worn by biſhops for diſtinction ſake ; alſo 
certain robes or mantles worn by th: Eng- 
liſþ peers fitting in parliament, at particular 


t,mes. 
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ROCK (S.) a large maſs of ſtone firmly root- | 
ed in the ground, which ſometimes ſhoots | 
its head a great way above the ſurſace; in 
Scripture, it has various meanings, and fie- 
quently ſignifies ſtrength or defence. 

RO'CKET (s.) an artificial fire-work, whoſe 

" Principal property is to fly or mount a great | 
height in the air, and uſed to give ſignals to 
at mies, cities beſieged, &c. and alſo for ſport 
in the evenings of publick days of rejoicing, 
ſuch a0 2 king*s birth-day, coronation, &c. 

RO'CKINGHAM (S.) in Norrbampronſhire, is 
a ſmall town that has a weekly market on 
Thur day; diſtant from Londen 65 compu- 
ted, and 32 meaſured miles, 

RO'CKLEY (S.) in #!:fsire, a ſmall village 
noted for divers large ſtones like ſmall rocks, 
pitched up an end, from among which ſome 
times guſh forth violent ſt eams of water, 
which the country folks eſteem the fore 
runner of a dearth, and therefore call them 
bungers-born, or famifſh rivers, 

ROD (S.) ſometimes means the enſign of 
power or authority, ſometimes an iaſtru 
ment of puniſhment, and ſometimes a mea- 
ſure for land, bricklayers work, &c. conſiſt 
ing of 16 feet and a lialf in length, and as 
much in breadth, or 272 4 ſquare ſee, 

RODOMONTA/DO (S.) a aciſy and -vain 
boaſting, bragging, &c. 

ROE S.) a ſpecies of cer. ; 

ROES or ROWS (S.) the milt of fiſhes, by 
ſome imagined to be the ſperm or ſeed. 

ROGA'TION (S.) an aſking, begging, o. 
praying, from whence the week immedi- 
ately preceding Jbitſunday, is calle?, in the 
church language, Rogation Week, becauſe 
anciently the prieſts and people uſed to 
make extraordinary prayers and proceſſions 
about their ſeveral pariſhes or diſtrits, for 
the fruits of the earth, &c, and alſo as 2 
devout preparation for Holy Thurſcay, or 
that day on which Chiiſt's aſcent into hea- 
ven was celebrated, 

ROGUE (S.) a vile or naughty fellow, a com- 
mon cheat, &c. in the Caring Language, it 
is the fourth order of villains, tho* it be a 
common name tothem all, yet they divide 
themſelves into ſeveral orders and claſſes, 
and if one be in priſon the reſt ſupp'y him 
with neceſſaries, for which reaſon they ſel - 
dom betray the others, being thereto obli- 
gated by oath, which they keep inviolably ; 
they have their ſeveral wenches ard places 
of meeting, where they laviſhly ſpend what 
they have un'awfully got, and wallcw in all 
manner of debauchery ; their company is 
dangerous, their lives deteſtable, and theiz 
ends miſerable. | 

RO'GUERY (S.) any fort of villainy or kna. 
very ; alſo any arch erollery, or merry wag 
gery cr raillery, 

RO'GUISH (A.) inclined to be wicked, kna. 
viſh, or villainous; alſo unlucky, arch, 

I | 


ROLL (S.) ſometimes means a lift or catalogue 


| ROM 


of names, ſometimes a quantity of 60 ſkins 
of parchment folded one over another in the 
form of a cylinder; alſo the timbers of a 
copper - plate printing preſs are called /i, Sc. 


ROLL. V.) to lay a thing flat or ſmouth with 


a ſtone, &c. alſo to turn of puiſh any round 
thing over ard over, 


RO'LLER (S.) a long bandage to ſwathe chil. 


dren in; alſo a round piece of Md, &c. 
to lay under any heavy or great weight of 
ſtone, icon, or timber, in order to move it 
tom one place to another; alſo the cylin. 
drical inſtrument made of wood or ſtore, 
to make the walks in a garden hard and 
ſmooth, &. 

RO'LLING PRESS (S.) an inſtrument con- 
trived to print or make impreſſions upon 
paper, ſik, &c, of pictures, writings, &c. 
that is engraved vpgn copper, filver, pew- 


waggiſh, &. 


ter, or braſs- plates, &c. F 

ROLLS (S.) the houſe, office, or place in 
Chancery-Lane, Lindon, where the records 
of Chancery ate kept, which originally was R 
built for the entertainment of converted 
Fews by king Henry III. but they abuſing 
this act of hoſpitality, by their extraordi- 
nary irregularities, hing Edward III. abo- R 
| ſhed it, and appropriated it to the uſe it s 
now occupied in, 

Maſter of the Rolli, he who has the charge R( 
of the records, and in «bſcnce of the chan- 
cellor fits as judge. { 

Rolli of Parliament, the manuſcript regil- i 
ters of the aQts and proceedings of that court, i 

RO'MAN (A.) ſomething belonging to, like, I 
or aſter the method or practices of the Rs k 
mans, or old inhabitants of Italy. f 

ROMA'NCE (S.) a feigned ory, ſometimes F 
wrote in proſe and ſometimes in verſe, and * 
commoniy upon the ſubje of love or arms, 
wherein abundance of enthufiaſtical fights, * 
are introduced, which renders the rearing of ct 
them in general prejudicial, by miſpending 4 
of time, and giving an ill tinQure to the fle 
imagination, and ſtuffing the memory with © 
rubbiſh, painting good qualities out of cha. an 
racter, and giving ſalſe images of liſe, and thi 
thereby teaching young people to be ird ſer 
creet in ſriendſhip, love, and the other pu- ns 
fions, and thereby not only vex and diſap- ane 
point their parents and guardians, but fie- ly c 
quently bring upon themſelves misfortunes pat 
not to be recovered all their life · time. * 

ROMA'NCE (V.) to trifle and talk beyend RON 
the truth, to tell lies, &c. ode 

ROMAYNCER (s.) a teller of lies, an inves- * 
tor of falſe ſiories, &c. whi 

RO'MANIST (s.) one that proſeſſes the oi. * 
_ and abets the practices of the chu d — 
0 ome, 

RO'MANS (s.) the inhabitants of the city ROOD 
Rome; but generally this means tho'e that pole 
firſt inhabited it, and formed and N- * 

of t 
great people who conquered ſo * Ping 
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known world, who at firſt ſeemed to have a 
genius more for commanding and warbke at- 
fairs, than for cultivating of ſciences purely 
ſpeculative, and good literature, in which 
they made but a mean appearance, till by 
extending their dominions, they learned phi» 
loſophy, &c, of the Greeks ; their greateſt 
purity of language, &c. is almoſt confined to 
two ages or centuries, the one the laſt of the 
republick, and the other the firſt of the 
monarchy, and chiefly in the reigns of Czſar 
and Auguſtus ; within this interval, all thoſe 
authors that the ſchools call claſſicks, wrote 
and appeared, of which we have little left 
but a few ts and hiſtorians, none of the 
ph:loſophers and orators but Cicero; the 
Romans had almoſt no inclination for the 
methematicks, and few of their writers have 
ſucceeded therein. 

ROMA*NTICK (A.) mad, frenfical, filly, idle, 
trifling, belonging to, or ſavouring of a ro- 
mance. 

ROME SCOTT or PE'TER-PENCE (S.) was 
a yearly acknowledgment of one penny paid 
out of every family to the biſhop of Rome, 
at the feaſt of St, Peter, 

RO'MISH (A.) ſomething chat belongs to, or 
is after the manner of the people or religion 
of Rome, 

ROMNEY or RU'MNEY (S.) in Kent, com- 
monly called New Romney, upon account of 
the ſea's retiring about a mile and a half 
from the place where it uſually flowed to be- 
fore, and thereby rendering the old port uſe- 
leſs, ſo that a new port and town was forced 
to be made and built, which is that now de- 
ſcribing, and which is one of the Cinque- 
Port, and has been endowed by ſundry prin- 
ces with very large privileges, though now 
much reduced; for til 15 Edward I. anno 
1287, it was very populous, and had five 
churches, but by the breaking in of the ſea 
at that timg, a great tract of land was over- 
flowed, many people, and great numbers of 
cattle were drowned, the haven fpoiled, 
and the courſe of the river Rether turned; 
this diſaſter ſo hurt the place, that at pre 
ſent it is but incifferently peopled, though 
it is ſeated on a high hill of gravel ard ſand, 
and has a good market for proviſions week - 
ly on Saturday ; it returns two members to 
parliament ; diſtant from Lenden 61 com- 
puted, and 72 meaſured miles. 

RO'NDEAU or ROUN D. O (s.) in Mufict, 
5 common name to all thoſe airs or tunes 
that end with the firſt part or firzin, for 
which purpoſe they are marked w.th the 
words Da Caps, or letters D. C. fignifying 
that the firſt part muſt be begun or played 
Over again, | 

ROOD {S.) a meaſure of length containing 40 
poles, or 220 yares; and in Land Meaſure, 
is a quantity of land 40 poles long, and one 
broad, and 0 conſequentiy containing 40 
ſquare perches or poles, which is the fourth 


ROS 
croſs, from whence the feſtival called Holy. 
roed Day took its name, which is the ſame 
with the feaſt of the Holy-Croſs, 

ROO'D-LOFT (S.) a ſhrine upon which a cru- 
cifix was ſormerly uſed to be put or placed. 

ROOF (S.) the top er upper part of a houſe 
or other building. 

ROO'F. TREES (S.) in a S, are thoſe 
timbers made cf light wood, that go from 
the half deck to the fore caſtle, and bear up 
the gratings and ledges whcreon the net- 
tings lie, &c. 

ROOK (S.) a ſort of crow; allo a cheat or 
common ſharper, 

ROOK (V.) to cheat a perſon by any pre- 
tence Whatever; allo to win his money at 
gaming by falſe cards, dice, &c, 

ROU'KERY S.) alice full of high trees, 
where rooks chuſe to build their neſts, and 
ordinarily haunt or reſort to, 

ROOM (S.) ſometimes mears a particular 
chamber or divifion in a hou; and iome- 
times univerſally ſpace ſuilicient to act or do 
any thing in. 

ROO'MY (A.) a houſe or other place that is 
large in ſpace, or that is long and wide. 

ROOST (v.) to go to reſt or ſlecp in a place 
after the manner of fowls or birds, 

ROOST (S.) a ſtick or teſting- place for birds 
to ſleep on, &c, 

ROOT (S.) that part of a tree or plant that 
ſpreads or extends itſelf in the ground down- 
wards, whe:eby the tree or plant receives 
nouriſhment, and by means whereof it 
grows, thrives, and comes to maturity; 
allo the ſuurce, ſpring, or beginning ; and 
in Matbematichs, it is that number or quan- 
tity which being multiplied or involved in- 
to itſelf, produces another quantity called 
the ſecond power, or ſquare thereof; in 
Crammar, it is an original, &c, word, from 
whence many others ate derived, &c. 

ROPE (S.) any cord or matter twiſted toge- 
ther in ſtrands or threads. 

ROPE (V.) to grow thick as ſome liquors 
do, which renders it of ſuch a confiſtence, 
that the matter will pull out like warm 
Wax, &c. 

RO'PE-YARN (S.) the yarn or matter of any 
rope untwiiteq. 

ROPY (A.] ſlimy, clammy, &c. 

RO/RID (A.) dewy, moiſt, wettiſh, damp, 
humif, &c, 

RO'SARY S.] an office in the church of Rome, 
made up of five or fifteen tens of beads, 
each ten beginning with a Pater. nofler, ta 
direct them to ſay ſo many Me- Marios, in 
honour of the Virgin Mary; this number 
of Ave Mia is ſaid in commemoration 
of the five joy ful, che five affl cting, and the 
five glorious myſteries communicated to the 
Vigin ; the five joyful myſteries are the an- 
nung ation, her vifation of EH et, the 
birth of cur Saviour, the purification, and 
Chriſt's diſputing w.th the doctors in the 


ie of an acre; anciently it meant alſo af 
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temple ; the five aMiQting myſteries are our 

Saviour's agony in the garden, his ſcourging, 
his being crowned with thorns, his being 
oppreſſed with the weight of the croſs, and 

- His crucifixion ; the five glorious myſteries 
are, the reſurreftion of our Saviour, his 
aſcenfion, the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, 
his glorification in heaven, and her own 
aſſumption; but how the bare repetition of 
an Ave Maria will effect all this to an ig- 
norant devotee, let them anſwer that know. 

ROSE (S.) the name of a woman; alſo of a 
pleaſant- ſmelling ſummer flower. 

Under the Roſe, privately, ſecretly, that is 
not to be openly ſpoken or divulged. 

RO/SELAND (S.) in Cornwall, near Falmouth. 
Haven, is a diſtrict of very fertile ground, 
containing ſeveral pariſhes where great flocks 
of ſheep are fed. 

RO'SEMARY (S.) a fragrant plant uſed at 
burials, and to burn in any place that has 
an ill ſcent. 

ROSICRU'CIANS (S.) a ſect of men, called 

alſo the Inlighbtened, the Immertal and Invi- 
ſible, that appeared. in Germany in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. Thoſe who 
are admitted, called the brethren, ſwear fide- 
lity, promiſe ſecrecy, write hieroglyphically, 


and oblige themſelves to obſerve the laws 


of the ſociety, which propoſes the re-eſta- 
bliſhing of all diſciplines and ſciences, eſpe- 
cially phyſick, which according to them is 
not underflood, and but ill practiſed; they 
boaſt of excellent ſecrets, and particularly 
the philcſopher's ſtone ; they affirm that 
the ancient philoſophers of E, ypr, the Chal. 
4, Magi of Perfia, and Gymneſo;biſfts of 
the Indier, taught the ſame doQtine with 
themſelves, 

RO'SIN (S.) the fame wiih ria, which ſee. 

RO'ELAND (S.) land covered with heath or 

" ling ; alſo mooriſh, bogey ground. 

ROSS (S.) a free borough town, in Hereford. 

" ſhire, whoſe market is weekly very large on 
Thurſday, both for cattle and all ſorts of pro- 
viſions ; it is a handſome-buile town, con- 
Fiſting of two ſtreets, each half a mile long, 
th:t croſs one another in the middle, con- 
taining about 300 houſes ; diſtaat from Len- 
drn 91 computed, and 117 meaſured mies. 

P.O'STRA vulgarly RO'STRUM (S.) in the 
old Roman OEcon:my, was the place of com- 
men pleas at Rene, where a'pulpit was e. 
reed, orramented with the ſtems or ſore- 
ſronts of the (hips of the Anitzres, whom 
they had overcome; from this place they 
pronounced the publ:ick crations to the peo- 
ple, from whence any pulpit or place for 
a publick pleader, pieacher, &c. is called 
by this name. 

RO'SY (A.) ſoll of, or like to roſes ; alſo 
ſpoken of perſons, whoſe ſpirits are much 
raiſtd, ard their faces lonk very red, either 
with the heat of the fore, or the effect of 
firong liquor, &c, | 
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ROT (S.) a diſtemper that affeQs ſhrep, and 
is contagious, ſpreading itſelf through the 
whole flock, and frequently kills abundance, 

ROT (V.) to decay, periſh, putrify, or con- 
ſume away. 

RO'TA (S.) the Latin name fora wheel; alſo 
a court or juriſdiction at Rome, compoſed of 
twelve prelates, who judge by appeal all mat- 
ters eccleſiaſtical and civil arifing between the 
clergy: They are called tbe auditors of tbe 
rota ; this court is compoſed of perſons of dj. 
vers nations, whereof there are eight Italia, 
viz. three Romans, one Tuſcan, one Milareſ;, 
one Polonian, one Ferrareſe, and one Vene. 
tian; one Frenchman ; two Spaniard: ; and 
one German ; they have great privileges, ard 
wear a violet-coloured robe, and a band of 
the ſame colour about their hats, 

ROTA'TION (S.) anorderly and regular mov- 
ing round, or ſucceſſion. 

RO T- GUT (S.) very (mall beer, or poor, 
ordinary, ſour liquor. 

RO'THERAM (S.) in the W:f-Riding of 
Yorkſhire, (ſeated on the river Don, over 
which it has a ſtately ſtone bridge, it is a 
handſome, neat town, whoſe houſes are 
built generally of ſtone ; it has a great mar- 
ket weekly on Monday for corn, cattle, and 
proviſions ; diſtant from London 117 com- 
puted, and 141 meaſured miles, 

RO'THWELL (S.) in Nirtbamptenſpire, is 4 
pretty good town, whoſe market is week!y 
on Monday ; diſtant from Londen 58 com- 
puted, and 69 meaſured miles. 

RO'TTEN (A.) decayed, periſhed, corrupted, 
ſpoiled ; alſo when ſpoken of mold, horſe- 
dung, &c. for gardens, it means fitted tor 
the purpoſe of enriching the ground, &c. 

| ROTU'NDITY (S.) roundneſs. 

ROVE V.) to wander or move about from 
place to place in a rambling, unſettled, un- 
determined manner. . 

ROVER (S.) a wanderer or rambler, an un- 
ſettled perſon that is continually going from 
place to place, 

ROUGH (A.) uneven, vurpoliſhed, harſh, 
hairy, rude, boiſterovs, untaught. 

RO'UNCEVAL PEASE (S.) a large, rich {ct 
of green peaſe. 

ROUND (A.) any thing circular, that is flat, 
or globular, that is ſolid, 

ROUND (S.) a ring or circle; alſo a goirg 
thro* or abuut a divifion, as a watch nan in 
the night, an exciſe officer, a conſtable, &c. 

ROUND (v.) to file, ſaw, or cut off tte 
edges or corners of any thing to make it 
round and ſmooth. 

To Round in the Ear, to chide or rebuke 3 
perſon ſeverely, 

RO'UNDEL, RO'/UNDELAY, or RO'UNDO 
(S.) a ſong that begins and erds with the 
ſame worde, or a tune that begins and ends 
with the ſame ſtrain, 


RCUND. HEADS (8.) a nick name giv 
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Charles It's time, who diſtinguiſhed them 

by putting a round bowl or diſh upon 
gt oy and cutting their hair by the 
brims or edges thereof, 

ROU'ND HOUSE (S.) a priſon in or near the 
place where the conſtable and watchmen 
keep their guard in the night, and where 
they ſecure perſons guilty of diſorcers in the 
night, to bring them before the magiſtrate 
next morning; and in a Sbip, it is the up- 
permoſt room or cabbin in the ſtern, where 
the maſter lies, 

ROU'ND TOP (S.) a floor or frame of boards 
laid upon the croſs trees near the head of a 
ſhip's maſt, for the men to ſtand upon to 
furl and looſe the ſails, &c. 

ROUSE or ROUZE (V.) to awake, cill, or 
cauſe to get up; to ſpur, excite, or forward ; 
alſo to forewarn ; in Hunting, the raifing or 
ſtarting of a beaſt out of his den into the 
chace, &c. 

ROUT (V.) to make a great noiſe and buſtle, 
to examine or thoroughly ſearch into or 
among cloaths, &c. alſo to dig or turn up 
the ground in a garden ; alſo to turn or force 
troubleſome perſons out of a houſe, com- 
pany, haunt, &c. alſo to beat or overthrow 
an army. f 

ROUT (S.) a great noiſe, buſile, complaint, 
inquiry, or ſearch after any thing; alſo a 
mob, riot, or publick diſturbance ; in Tra- 
velling, it is the way or courſe that is laid 
down or taken by an army, or private per- 
ſons, to go to a place deſigned. : 

ROW (S.) a rank or orderly range of building, 
men, or other things. ; 

ROW V.) to carry or convey a perion ina 
boat, ſhip, &c. upon the water with the 
help of oars. 

ROW'EL (S.) the ſharp points or prickles of a 
ſpur ; and in Surgery, it is an iſſue made in 
the neck by opening the fleſh, and drawing 
a ſkain of filk or thread, &c. thro' the nape 
of the neck; alſo an iſſue made in a horſe's 
belly j »Ifo a ſmall round ſtick to hang a long 
rowel on to wipe perions hands, &c. 

RO'WER S.) one who forces a boat along 
upon the water with an oar or oars. 

RO/VAL A.) kingly, of or belonging to a 
king cr queen, 

ROY'ALIST (S.) one who efpouſes the inte- 
reſt or party of a king or queen againſt the 
populace, or ſubj<As that rebel, &c. 

ROY/ALNESS or ROY/ALTY (S) the na- 
ture or condition of things belonging to a 
king or queen, ſuch as their dignity, prero- 
ative, behaviour, &c. 

ROY'STON S.) upon the utmoſt northern 
border of Hertferdſbire, and part of the town 
1s in Cambridgeſpire ; it is a good town and 
well inhabited, having a great corn market 
weekly on Wedneſday, at which time there 
is alſo plenty of all ſorts of proviſions ; dif 
tant rrom London 33 computed, and 38 mea- 
(ured miles, 
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one thing upon another backwards and fot- 
wards ; at the game of Bowls, it means to 
incline inwards towards the jack, 

RU'BBERS (S) ſometimes means a perſon 
that rubs, cleans, or poliſhes any thing; 
and ſomet mes inſtruments for that purpoſe, 
ſuch as large files, to take off ruſt or ſu- 
perfluous iron, or cther matter about any 
thing; and ſometimes pluſh cuſhions vſed 
by the hatters, &c. alſo a common phraſe 
in ſports, meaning that one of the parties 
muſt win two games out of three, or two 
together, 

RU'BBISH (S.) any fort of goods that is 
ſpoiled or of little value ; alſo the waſte and 
dirt made in erecting or repairing a build- 
ing, &c. 

RU'BRICK (S.) a rule or direction put into a 
common-prayer book, to ſhew the order or 
manner of its being uſed, &c. which ſormer- 
ly uſed to he writ or printed in red ink. 

RUBY (S.) a gem or diaphanous precious ſtore 
of a ſcarlet colour, which, when pertectly 
good in its kind, is of equal value with a 
d.amondg, 

RUCTA'TION (S.) a belching or depraved 
motion of the ſtomach, occafioned by an et- 
ſet veſcence there, whereby vapours and other 
windy matter 1s ſent out of the mouth, which 
is ac d ard ſtinking, 

RU'DDER (S.) in a Sbip, is that piece of 
timber that hangs at the ſtern-poſt, having 
four, five or fix irons called pintles faſtened 
to it, by which it is hung or taſtened to the 
gudzeons of the ſtern- poit ; this is what go- 
verns or bridles the ſh · p. 

RU'DDLE (S.) red earth, commonly called 
red chalk, 

RU/DDY (A.) red, or inclining thereto, of a 
lively, briſk colour or countenance, 

RUDE (A.) unmannerly, clowniſh, unpoliſn- 
ed, ignorant, undecent, &c, 

RU/DIMENTS (S.) the firſt elements or prin- 
ciples of arts and ſciences. 

RUE (S.) a garden he.b, very uſeful in phy- 
lick, &c, 

RUE (V.) to repent, mourn, or ſmart for any 
thing paſt, 

RULFUL A.) mournful, forrowſul, grievous, 
troubleſome, &c. 

RUFF (S.) an old-faſhioned double band, 
quilted or plaited up like the top of womens 
head. clothes, 


her prey, but does not truſs it; and in 
Card- playing, it is trumping a card in order 
to win it, 

RU'FFIAN (S.) an aſſaſſin or bloody villain, 
a murderer, &c. 

RU'/FFLE (V.) to lay in plaits, or folds, to 
adorn or ornament ſhirts, ſhifts, &c. at the 
hands and neck with lace or very fine linen ; 
al'o to diforder or diſcompoſe a perſon's 


mind by ill news er bad uſage, 
0 RU/FFLES 


RUB (V.) to puſh or ſcrub cloſely and (wiſtly 


RUFF (V.) in Falconry, is when a hawk hits 
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RU'FFLES (S) an ornamental addition to the, 
arms of the ſhirts or ſhikts of men and 
women. 

RUG (S.) a warm woollen coverlid for a bed ; 
alſo a ſhaggy ſort of great-coat to wear in 
cold and wet weather, N 

RU'GBY (S.) in War wiclſbire, 2 ſmall town 
much inhabited by butchers, has a good 
market weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from 
— 2 92 computed, and 126 meaſured 
miles, 

RU'GELY (S.) a handſome, we!l- built town 
in Steffordſhire, finely ſituated near the river 
Trent ; yet its weekly market on Tueſday 
is but ſmall ; diſtant from London 99 com- 
puted, and 126 meaſured miles. ; 

RUGGED (A.) rough, ſhagzy, uneven ; alſo 
robuft, ſtrong hearted, &c. 

RU'IN or RUINA'TION (S.) miſery, de- 
ſtruction, &c. 

RUIN (V.) to undo, ſpoil, waſte, deſtroy, 
overthrow, &c. 

RU'INATE (V.) to lead or bring to miſery, 

want, or deſtruction, &c. 

RU INOUS (A.) decaying, going to miſery, 
wanting repairs, ready to fa'l don, &c, 
RULE (V.) to govern, command, or or- 
der 3 alſo to draw lines by the ſide of any 

thing. 


RULE (S.) a guide or direction whereby *. 


do any thing; a ſtated maxim, or received 
precept. ; 

RUM (S.) a ſpirituous liquor diſtilled or drawn 
off from ſugar. : 

RU'MBLE(V.) to make a noiſe like the rolling 
of » large ball upon a hollow floor, &c. 

RUMFORD (S.) in Ee, is a gieat thorough- 
fare town, that has two large markets week- 
ly, viz. Tueſday for cattle, and Wedneſday 
for corn; d. ſtant from Londen 10 computed, 
and 11 meaſured miles, 

RU'MIA cr RUMILIA (S.) a goddeſs which 
the R:mans invoked to take care of their 
ſucking children, called anciently Ruma ; 
when they ſacrificed to this goddeſs, they 


offered only milk and water mixed with | 


RU MINANT{(A.) chewing the cud, 

RUMINATE (V.) to chew the cud ; to pon» 
der or think ſedately and often upon a thing 
or buſineſs, both paſt and to come. 

RUMINA'TION (S.) a chewing the cud, or 
a return of that food out of the ſtomach 
which was taken in too hiſt ly. 

RU'MMAGE (v.) ſometimes means to remove 
goods from one place to another, in order to 
Nore them more handſomely and conveni- 
ently ; and ſometimes means enly the in- 
ſpectiag and narrowly ſearching into or after 
any thing, as goods in a ſhip's hold, to ſee 

5 Ong be no prohibited goods among them, 

v7 my 

RU'MMER (S.) a particular ſort of drinking 

glaſs, large and broad-mouthed. 


RU MNEY- MARSH (S.) a ſpacious level, 
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fourteen miles long and eight broad, of (he 
richeſt paſture in England; gained out of 
the ſea by little and little, but is very un- 
healthy for people to live in, which occafions 
it to be but thinly inhabited; though it is 
largely privileged and incorporated by the 
name of the bailiff, twenty four jurats, and 
commonalty of Romney- Marſh, who may 
hold a court ſrom three weeks to three weeks, 
in which they can hold plea for all cauſe, 
and actions real and perſonal, civil and cri. 
minal; can annually chooſe four juſtices of 
the peace beſides their bailiff, wh:ch, with 
many other privileges, was deſigned as an 
encouragement for people to go and ſettle 
there, but the unhealthineſs of the place is too 
great adiſcouragement for many to ſtay there; 
though all ſorts of cattle thrive and ſatten 
there very ſoon, 
RU'MOUR (S.) a report, fame, or common 
talk of any thing, as the death of a prince, 
the deſeat of an army, &c. 
RUMOUR (V.) to relate, tell, or ſpread 
abroad, to report or put into common fame 
| or talk. | 
RUMP (S.) that part of the hinder part of ary 
creature next adjoining to the tail, 
RU'"MPLE V.) to diſpleaſe, diſorder, vex o- 
teaze ; alſo to tumble, creaſe, or put out of 
order filk, ſtuff, &c, 
RU'MSEY (S.) in Hampſhire, a large ancient 
corporate town ſeated upon a good river, 
and much inhabited by clothiers ; it is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen 
and twelve burgefſes, and has a good market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 63 
computed, and 79 meaſured miles. 
RUN (V.) to move or go very (wiftly from 
place to place, either on land or water, 
Run of a fhip, is that part that goes under 
water, and which gradually diminiſhes from 
the floor-timbers till you come to the ſtern 


poſt, 
RU'NAGATE or RUNAWAY (S.) a di- 
ſenter, a rover or wanderer, one that leaves 
a regular ſettlement for change and variety, 


&c, 

RU/NDLE (S.) in Heraldry, is the figure or re- 

preſentation of a round ball, 

RUNDLET (S.) a ſmall caſk eſpecially uſed to 
put ſpirituous liquors in, being of an uncer- 
tain gauge or quantity, 

RUNGS (S.“ in a Skip, are the ground timbers 
that lie athwart the keel, and form or make 
the floor, 

RU'NICK LA\NGUAGE (S.) that which is 

now called the S:lavonick, being that uſed by 

the old Geths, Dana, &c, 

RU'NNER (S.) ſometimes means the upper 

ſtone of a mill ; ſometimes a perſon that has 

the faculty of going or moving very faſt; 
ſcmetimes one thet is kept to get or carry in 
telligence, collect money, &c. ſometimes it 
means a day-book in a brewer's compti"g- 


houſe ; and ſametimes a rope on (hip — 


RUT 
that is part belonging to the garnet, &c. 


reeved thro” a block, &c. 


S 
diſtant frhm London 150 computed, and 184 


meaſured miles. 


RUNNING STATIONER (S.) a hawker| RU'THFUL (A.) forrowful, compaſſionate, 


or cryer of news-papers, &c. about the 
ſtreets. 

RUNT (S.) any thing that is very ſmall or low 
of ſtatute, eſpecially ſpoke of cows, oxen, 
&c, that are the breed either of Malis or 
Scotland; when applied to other things they 
are commonly called dwarts, 

RUPEE S.) an Ea, Indian coin of about 27 
pence ſte: ling in value. 

RU'PTURE S.) a quarrelling or falling out 
among friends ; in Surgery, it is what is vul- 
garly called bu: ſtenneſs, or falling down of 
the inteſtines, cawl, &c. into the groin, 

RURAL (A.) ſomething relating or belonging 
to the country. 

RUSH (S.) a plant or tall graſs uſed ſor many 
purpoſes, eſpecially for the weaving of mat: 
for floors and the ſeats of chairs, 

RUSH (V.) to run in or upon a perſon or place 
in a haſty, rude manner. 

RU SHINESS (S.) a being full of, or having a 
great many ruſhes growing in a place. 

RUSSET (S.) a dark brown colour, uſed for 
ordinary coarſe cloth to make countrymens 
cloaths off. 

RU'SSETIN (S.) a fine, juicy, pleaſant- taſted 
apple, with a rind or ſhin commonly one part 
green, and the other of a ruſſet colour. 

RUST (V.) to ſpoil as bacon does, or to be 
covered with a red cruſt like unuſed poliſhed 
iron that ſtands in a damp place, 

RUST (S.) a canker or cruſt that grows upon 
iron, &c. alſ; a rank, diſagreeable ſmelt in 
bacon, &c. 

RU'STICAL (A.) rude, clowniſh, unman- 
nerly ; alſo violent or forcing. 

RUSTI/CITY or RUSTICALNESS (S.) 
clowniſhneſs, unpoliſhedneſs, violentneſs, &c. 

RU'STICK (A.) in Archite&ure, is.a ſort of 
rough, ſtrong building, more like the acci- 
dental productions of nature, than the nice 
or exact methods of art, the ſtones being 
hacked or pecked in dents or holes, repre- 
ſerting the waſhing away of water, &c. 

Ruflick Gods, among the Ancients, were 
ſuch as were ſuppoſed to prefide over coun- 
try affairs, 

RU'STLING (s.) the noiſe of a horſe, &c. 
among the bouzhs of a tree, or of new filk, 
cloaths, armour, &c. 

RU'STY (A.) iron corroded and covered with 
a reddiſh colour by ſtanding expoſed to the 
weather, 

RUT (v.) to cry out, make a noiſe, or roar 
as deer do in the ſeaſon of coupling. 

RU T (S.) the act of coupling together of deer, 


Kc. alſo the mark or track that any ſort of | 


carriage makes on or in a road. 
RU'THEN (S.) in Denbighſbire, North. Wales, 
13 a large well. inhabited and corporate town, 
governed by two aldermen and burgeſſes; 


it hath a great market weekly on Monday; 
| | 


terder- hearted, &c, 


RU"TLANDSHIRE (S.) is the ſmalleſt coun- 


ty in Eag/and, being but about 40 miles in 
circumference, tho“ at preſent larger than 
formerly, of almoſt a circular form ; the 
air being free from fogs, is clear and whole. 
ſome, and the ſoil fruitful ; it is in the dio- 
cele of Peterborough, and contains about 
2300 houſes, and the moſt parks of any 
ſhire in England, in proportion to its big- 
neſs ; it yields plenty of corn, cattle, wool 
and wood ; it is divided into five hundreds, 
in which are 48 pariſhes, and two market- 
towns. 


RY or RTE (S) a ſhore, ſtrand, or bank of 


the ſea, &c, alſo the name of one of the 
cinque- ports of England, which is a market, 
ſea- port, and borough-town in the rape of 
Haſtings, in the eaſt part of Suſſex, border - 
ing upon Kent, conveniently fituated at the 
mouth of the Rother upon a bay; it is a town 
of no beauty, being inhabited chiefly by 
fiſhermen, yet it is governed by a mayor and 
jura's, and ſends two members to parhament, 
and as it ſtands over againſt Diepe in Nor- 
mardy, it is much frequented by paſſengers 
in times of peace z it has two markets week- 
ly, wiz. on Wedneiday and Saturday; diſ- 
tant from London 46 computed, and 64 mea- 
ſured miles z it is alſo the name of an inferior 
ſort of bread corn, 


RY'GATE, REY'GATE, or RHIE/ GATE 


(S.) in Surrey, is pleaſantly fituated in a val- 
ley called Holm Dale; it. is a pretty large bo- 
rough- town, that ſends two members to par- 
liament, and has two conſiderable markets, 
viz. one weekly on Tueiday, the other 
monthly; in the remains of the rvived caſtle 
is a vault of a great depth, at the end of which 
is a room large enough to contain $00 per- 
ſons, in which, it is reported, that the ba- 
rons met in council, againſt king Jobe. In 
and near this town is gotten excelient fullers 
earth; diſtant from London 20 computed, 
and 24 meaſured miles, 


S 


S the eighteenth letter of our alphabet, and 
eſteemed a ſemi- vowel, that takes its pro- 
per force and ſound from the vowel that 
follows, tho* ſometimes from that which 
comes before it; in Building, iron bars bent 
in this ferm are called by this name, uſed 
to prevent decayed walls from falling, &c. 
This letter in many words is not pronoun- 
ced tho" written, ſuch as iind, wiſcount, 
Sc. in News. Papers, and bcoks of Geo- 
graphy, Cc. it is a contraction for the word 


Sau 
SABA'OTH 
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SABA/DTH (S.) one of the names of God 


among the Jen, ſignifying hoſt or armies, 
which ſome interpret to be angels, ſome the 

ſtars, and others the faithful here on earth, 
that are always ready to fulfil his will ; and 
ſome the duty of thoſe women who watched 
at the door of the tabernacle, and kept guard 
there in the night-time, | 

SABBATA'RIANS (S.) certain anabaptiſts, 
who affirm, that the Fewiſh ſabbath was 
never abrogated, nor any other appointed 
or inſtifuted, and conſequently that it ought 
to be as religiouſly obſerved by the Chriftians 
as by the Jeu. 

SA/BBATH (S.) a time or day of reſt from 
the ordinary buſineſs of life for the extraordi- 
nary buſineſs of God, eſpecially in the publick 
aſſemblies ; the Jews obſerved the ſeventh 
day in commemoration of the creation and 
their redemption from the bondage of the 
Egyptian; the Cbriftians obſerve the firſt day 
of the week in commemoration of the reſur- 

rection of Chriſt from the dead, and the uni- 
verial redemption of mankind, 

Sabbath Day*s Journey, among the Jews, 
is the ſpace of near 2000 cubits, which is 


near three quarters of an Egliſb mile; but 


this is to be underfiood, if the perſon lives 
in a city, that it is ſo far from that city, or 
its ſuburbs, but they may walk as much in 
or about the city or ſuburbs, as they ſhall 
think fir, ' 

SABBA'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to the ſabbath, or a time of reſt, 
joy and feftivity ; in the Feww:fb OEconomy, 
they had not · only a ſabbatical day, but a 
year alſo, which was every ſeventh year, 
during which time the very ground had reſt, 
and was not tilled, and every 49th year all 
debts were forgiven, ſlaves ſet at liberty, 
and eſtates, &. that were before fold or 
mortgage, returned to their original fami- 
lies, &c. 

SABE'LLIANS (S.) a ſect that took its riſe in 


the third century, ſo called from one Sab. 


lius, who taught that the three perſons in 
the Trinity had no diſtinction, but were all 
one, as the body, ſoul, and ſpirit make but 
one man. 

SA'BINES (S.) an ancient people in Italy, from 
whom the Romans under Romulus took away 
their daughters by force for wives, having 
mace, and invited them to ſome publick 
ſporis or ſhews on purpoſe ; when the Sabine: 
were determined to revenge this affront, the 
women became mediators to their fathers 
in behalf of their huſbands the Romans, and 
ſettled a regular and laſting peace between 
them, ſo that the Sabines became a part of 
the Roman government, and is at this day one 
of the eccleſiaſtical provinces, and call'd Terra 
Sahina, whoſe chief city is Magllane. 

SA'BLE iS.) the ſkin or ſurt of a ſmall crea- 
ture, very much eſtzemed, of a dark brown 
colour; in Hero/dry, it fgnifies black, ex- 


_— 
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SAC 
preſſed by lines drawn or hatched acroſs or 


athwart one another diagonal- wiſe, 

SA'BRE (S.) a Turkiſh ſword, thick on the 
back, and turned up towards the point, 
ſometimes alſo called a ſcymeter, and ſome. 
times a hanger, &c. 

SA CC ADE (S.} in the Manage, a ſudden and 
ſtrong check, which the rider gives his horſe 
when he bears too hard on the hand, 

SACERDO'TAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a prieſt or his office, 

SACK (S.) a long bag, commonly uſed to put 
corn or coals in, and holding as much as a 
man can well carry, &c. in the Canting Lan. 
guage, it is a pocket ; alſo the name of a 
ſweet wine brought from the Canary Iſland, 
from whence it is ſometimes alſo called ca. 
nary ; alſo the name of a looſe gown or gat- 
ment that the ladies ſlip on in a morning, 
before they are dreſſed. 

SACK (V.) to pillage, plunder, burn, or de- 
ſtroy a town by force of arms, 

SA/CKBUT (S.) an ancient, ſhrill, muſica!, 
ſtringed inſtrument, tho* ſome think it was 
a ſort of flute or pipe of the wind kind, 

SA'CRAMENT (S.) ſometimes means a ſecret 
or myſtery, and ſometimes the rites and tel. 
gious ceremonies of any people whatever; 
and among the Cbri/tians, it is 2 vifible fign 
of an inviſible grace, inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt 

for the ſanQification of our ſouls ; the church 
of Rome ſay their number is ſeven, but th: 
Proteſtants allow but two. 

SACRAME'NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or relating to the ſacramerſt. 

SACRED (A.) holy, that deferves reverence, 
or that ought not to be violated. 

SA'CRIFICE (S.) an offering made to God 
by perſons appointed thereto upon or before 
the altar, which muſt undergo ſome rea! 
change, ſuch as boiling, roafting, burnirg, 
&c, and this may be of various ſorts or kinds, 
as birds, -beaſts, wheat, &c. ſome would 
infinuate, that the ancients put no fire-to 
their ſacrifice, but obtained it by their pray- 
ers; (ome have let their ſuperſtition run o 
far, as to offer human ſacrifices, from whenc: 
when any perſon ſuffers by the power ct 
malice of another, he is ſaid to fall a ſacn- 

ce to his rage, ambition, &. 

SA'CRIFICE (V.) to give or offer up ay 
thing to be religiouſly diſpoſed of according 
to the rites of the country where a perſoa 
lives, &c. 

SA'CRILEGE (S.) the ſtealing or taking away 
thoſe things that were appropriated to reli- 
gious uſes or defigns. 

SACRILE'GIOUS (A.) of a profane, thievih 
nature, fort, or diſpoſition, 

SA'CRISTAN (S.) one who keeps or looks 3f- 
ter a veſtry or place where the church utenfis 
are put, now commonly called a ſexton. 

SA'CRISTY (S.) a veſtry or room in or nes! 
a church, where the veſſels, ſurplices, and 
other ornaments and utenſils belonging to the 

worſt? 
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worſhip or performance of the religous cere - oned a moſt excellent preſervative againſt in- 


monies, are kept, 

SA'CRUM OS or the HOLY BONE (S.) 
which confiſts of the fix lower vertebres, to 
which are joined the ofſa coccygis, or hip- 
bones, in the hinder part of the abdomen, 
making that cavity called pelvis, or the baſon. 

SAD (A.) mournful, diſmal, ſorrowful, me- 
lancholy ; allo of a very dark or deep brown 
colour. 

SA'DDEN (V.) to make a perſon ſorrowſul, 
melancholy, &c. alſo to make a mixture of 
colours, of a deeper brown, or more in- 
clined to black. | 

SA/DDLE (S.) a ſeat made to fit the back of a 
horſe, for the rider to fit on, 

SA'/DDLE (V.) to make or fit a horſe with 
proper furniture ; allo to fix a charge or 
article upon a perſon to fatigue or perplex 
him, &c. 

SA/DDUCEES (S.) a ſect among the Jus, 
which began about 200 years before Chriſt, 
ſaid to be founded by one Sadoc, a ſcholar of 
Antigonus, who miſinterpreting his maſter's 
doctrine, taught there was neither heaven 
nor hell, angel nor ſpirit ; that the ſoul was 
mortal, and that there was no reſurreQion of 
the body from the dead ; as for their other 
opinions, they agreed in general with the 
Samaritans, excepting that they were par» 
takers of all the Jetuiſb ſacrifices, which the 
Samaritans deteſted ; they obſerved the law 


to enjoy the temporal blefſings promiſed, and | 


to eſcape the puniſhments it denounced a- 
gainſt tranſgrefſors ; they rejected all manner 
of traditions, and abſolutely denied all fa- 


tality, and aſſerted, that as it was impoſſible 


for God to do any evil, ſo neither did he take 
notice of thoſe men that committed any ; 
though this ſet was not yet very numerous, 
yet it was conſiderable, upon account that 
the profeſſors were moſtly men of eminence ; 
there was an irreconcileab'e hatred between 
theſe and the Phariſees, 

SA'DDUCISM (S.) the opinions principles, 
or doctrine of the Sadducee:, 

SAFE (A.) out of danger, ſecure, truſty, 
{&:]ful, &c, 

SAFE (S.) a cup-board, or place to keep vic- 
tuals, with many holes in it to let the air 
pas through it freely, 

SA'FE-CONDUCT (S.) a writ or letter under 
the ſeal of a prince or tate, for a foreigner's 
coming in, or going out unmoleſted. 

S FE. GUARD (8) the proteQion that” a 
prince or ſtate gives to ſuch perſons as beg 
their aſſiſtance againſt the oppreſſion or vio- 
lence of ſome, who pervert their power, or 
abuſe the law, &c. and in Har, is a privi- 
leging ſome part of the enemy's country 
from plunder, &c. aiſo any defence or pro- 
tection whatever. 

SA FEN ESS or SAFE TV (s.) the condition 
that a perſon or place is in with reſpect to 
ſecu y or protection from danger, &c. 


fection, &c. 

SAG or SWAG (V.) to lean, or go more of 
one fide than the other. 

SAGA'CIOUS (A.) wile, knowing, quick of 
perception, &c. 

SAGA'CIOUSNESS or SACA'CITY (S.) wiſ- 

dom, judgment, quick wittedneſs. 

SA'GAN S.) among the Fe2vs, was the de- 
puty or vicar of the high. prieſt, who ſup- 
plied his office by performing his functions 
in his abſence ; ſometimes is fignifies more 
generally any of the chief or principal officers 
of a ſtate, 

SAGATHEE (S.) a flight woollen tuff worn 
for mens coats in the ſummer-time, upon 
account of its lightneſs, &c. 

SAGE (A.) wiſe, diſcreet, prudent, &c. 

SAGE (S.) the name of a garden-herb, of a 
fragrant ſmell, and cleanſing nature, 

SA'GENESS or SAGA'CITY (S.) wiſdom, 
prudence, gravity, &c. 

SA'GITTARY (S.) one of the twelve figns of 
the zodiack, marked 2, and repreſented 
on a material globe, by the figure of a 
man ſhooting an arrow out of a bow. 

SAVCK (S.) a Turks trading- veſſel, 

SAIL (V.) to paſs or go from one place to 
another, in a ſhip or veſſel that is drove by 
the wind acting upon the fails, with which 
ſhe is rigged on purpoſe. 

SAVLORS S.) thoſe ſeamen that have the 

management and working of a ſhip, in re- 

gulating the ſails and other tackle belonging 
to it, as occaſion requires, 

SAILS (S.) ſtrong pieces of double canvas by 

the aſſiſt ince of ropes, blocks, and other 

tackles, faſtened to the yards and maſts of 
ſhips, which are denominated and ſhaped 
accordingly, that belonging or faſtened to 
the main-yard being called the main fail, 

Sc. alſo the vanes of wind mills, or the 

arms whereby the wind acts upon it, and 

forces it round. 

SAINTS (S.) ſometimes means only the bare 

profeſſors of religion, e pecially of the goſ- 

pel ; ſometimes thoſe holy and devout per- 
ſons that ſpend their time in religious ex- 
erciſe*, being excited by an uncommcn 
zeal ; ſometimes it is a mock phraſe for 
thoſe, who through party zeal deny all 
others to have any ſhare in the mercy ard 
favour of God beſides themſelves ; ſometimes 
it means thoſe who having ſuffered great 
hardſhips in this life for the ſake of virtue 
and religion, are rewarded in an extraordi- 
nary manner by God in heaven; and ſome- 
times it means particular perſons, whoſe me - 
mory for their peculiar zeal, ſufferings, or in- 
dowments is remarkably famous, eſpecially 
the apoſtles, end ſeveral of the firſt preach- 
ers and profeſſors of Chriſtianity z in memo- 
ry whereof the church has almoſt univer- 
ſally appointed certain days to be ſet a-parr, 
and abſerved as religious feſtivals z but this 


34/FFRON s.) the flower or crocus, reck- 


being 
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being run to a great extravagancy by the 
church of Rome, in honour of their pretended 
ſaints, to whom they did, and ſtill do attri- 
bute the power of working miracles, even by 
the relicks of ſuch perſons, ſo ſcandalized the 
Reformed, that at the general reformation in 
the r5th century, whole parties of Chriffans, 
to avoid being charged therewith, run to the 
other extravagancy, and would admit of 
none; but the church of England retain the 
apoſtles, and ſome other days relating to 
Chriſt's conception, birth, reſurrection, &c. 
SAVNTS. BELL (S.) that ſmall bell that rings 
in churches immediately before the ſervice 


_ SAKE (S.) the reafon or cauſe why a thing is 


done or forborn, . 

SA'KER (S.) a fort of hawk or bird of game 
and prey ; alſo the name of a great gun or 
canon, of which there are three different 
ſorts or ſizes, the ſmalleſt three inches and a 
half diameter in the bore, eight foot long, 
2400 pounds weight, acquiring a charge of 
three pounds fix ounces of powder, and cit. 
ries a bullet three inches and one fourth dia- 
meter,and four pounds twelve ounces weight, 
whoſe point- blank ſhot is 150 paces, or 250 
yards; the ſecond, or middlingefized is three 
inches three fourths diameter in the bore, nine 
foot long, 1500 pound weight, requires four 
pound of powder for its charge, its bullet 
three inches and a half diameter, fix pound 
weight, its point- plank ſhot 266 F yards ; 
the third or largeft fize, four inches diame- 
ter in the bore, ten foot long, 1800 pound 
weight, its charge five pound of powder, the 
diameter of its ſhot three inches three fourths, 
its weight ſeven pound five ounces, its point- 
blank ſhot 271 yards two thirds, 

SAL S.) is the Latin name for ſalt, and as 
Latin has no room here, but being com- 
pounded with a great many chymical prepa- 
rations, whoſe names or technical terms, are 
commonly uſed as Englifh among us; take 


ſome of the moſt frequent; ſal-alk2/i being 


what is extracted from the herb la, by 
burning or calcination, and uſed in making 
ls ; ſa'-armoniach, or ammoniack, a ſort of 
red ſand or ſalt found in ſeveral places, uſed 
for many purpoſes ; the Chymifi: make one in 
imitation of 122 8 five parts of byman 
urine, one of ſea- ſalt, or ſal. gemmæ, and 
Half a one of Lent ſoot — 2 together in a 
maſs, which is afterwards ſublimed in the 
form of the natural ſalt ; ſal-gamme, a alt 
dug up in Poland very tranſparent ; ſal. 
petræ, or ſalt- petre, which is furniſhed with 
abundance of nitrous ſpirits, whereby it is 
very volatile. 
BALA'CIOUS (A.) very luftful, or inclined to 
venery, defirous of copulation. 
SA'LAD or SA'/LLET (S.) a diſh of raw. herbs 
fit for eating, and ſo uſed eſpecially in the 
ſpring or ſummer-time. 
SALAMA'/NDER (S.) a ſort of ſpotted lizard, 
by fome ſaid to be generated in and by the 


* 


SAL 
fire, and capable of ſubfiſting therein, tho 


very erroneouſly, 

SA'LARY (S.) a certain annual ſum given or 
paid to a perſon, in conſideration of his 
work, ſervice, or labour. 

SALE (S.) the vending or diſpoſing of any 
thing for a certain ſum of money ; among 
the old Romans, this was a puniſhment in. 
flicted upon ſome great offenders, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe who by their ex'ravagancy had 
rendered themfelves inſolvent, who upon the 
third market or fair- day after ſuch declara. 
tion were either to ſuffer capitally, or be ſold 
beyond the Tiber, that is, 101d for ſlaves to 
foreigners, and tranſported out of the Rena 
dominions ; this law was but ſeldom execy. 
ted, but that was owing more to the clemency 
of the creditors, than the gentleneſs of the 
law; for by the twelve tables, if a man be. 
came a bankrupt to more than one creditor, 
his carcaſe was to be cut into pieces, and di. 
vided to his creditors proportionably to hi 
debt ; alſo the name of a city in the province 
of Fez, being the chief of the kingdom of 
that name, ſeated at the mouth of the rer 
Sala, on the Atlantick ocean, which betore 
the building of Fez was the capital of the 
kingdom ; the buildings of it are beautiſul, 
its fortifications ſtrong, and the caſtle well 
provided with artillery, ammunition, &c, 
the houſes adorned with portico's, compoled 
of alabaſter and jaſper pillars and tables, and 
all the ſtreets built exactly on a line; its ba- 
ven is good, though ſmall, was forme! ly an 
independent common wealth, but now ſub- 
ject to the king of Fez, but tho“ a place cf 
good trade, was infamous for being a veſt of 
pirates; in 1642, Charles I. king of Great- 
Britain, being ſolicited by the emperor > 
Morocco, ſent a fleet againſt it by ſea, and the 
emperor befieged it by land, ſo that the city 
being reduced, the fortifications were demo- 
liſhed, and the leading rebels executed ; king 
Charles was rewarded with the releaſment of 
zoo Chriſtian ſlaves ; the principal moſque 
is a large building, about which 40,coo 
Chriſtian ſla ves were employed, which were 
taken in and brought out of Spain, by Mit 
Jacob Almanſor, who alſo employed 30,009 
at Morocco to build aquæducts. 

SA'LEABLE (A.) any thing that is fit for the 
market, or in ſuch a condition as will fetch 
a price. 

SA'LESMAN (S.) one that keeps a ſhop and 
ſells all ſorts of cloaths ready made; alſo on? 
who is employed in Smubfield, and othe 
beaſt-markets, to ſell other mens cattle; all0 
the perſon that ſells or diſpoſes of any this 
whatever. 

SA'LIENT (A.) in Heraldry, is ſuch a poſſurs 
cf any beaſt that repreſents it ready to jump 
or leap forward, and particularly makes the 
right foot of the creature anſwer to the dex et 
corner of the eſcutcheon, and the hindwf 


foot to the ſiniſter baſe point ; in Fen 
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tien, that angle whoſe point is carried out- 
ward from the body of the work, is called 
the ſalient angle. 

SALI'NE (A.) faltiſh, inclined to, or of a 
briny nature, or mixed with ſalt. 


SA'LIQUE LAW {S.) a famous body of laws 


eftaviſhed by the Franks when they entered 
into Gan, conſiſting of 24 heads, articles, 
or titles, in which is ſpoken of different mat- 
ters and crimes ; the 6th article ſpeaking of 
alleuds or free-holds, imports, that as part 
the Salique land may paſs over or be lef? to 
males, but that the males muſt akways ſucceed 
in the rmberitance 3 from whence it has been 
concluded, that the cuſtom of excluding the 
daughters from the crown of France was 
founded on this article, 

SA'LISBURY (S.) in Wiltſhire, is a very 
handſome city, and a biſhop's ſee, common- 
ly called New- Sarum, becauſe that formerly 
the city was built upon a high hill, which for 
want of water, a bleak air, and other incon- 
veniencies, the inhabitants left, and erected 
themſclves houſes in the valley at the ioot of 
the hill, and brought rivulets ſrom the rivers 
Avon and Nedier, to run through every 
ſtreet, which are many, and are alſo large 
and ſpacious; it is now very populous, and 
hath two markets weekly, wiz. on Tueiday 
and Saturday; its principal glory is the ca- 
thedral, which was 42 years in building, and 
wah conſecrated by Hin face, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, September 30, anno 1258, king 
Henry III. and many of the nobility being 
preſent ; it is a large building, reſembling a 
lanthorn, having abundance of butreſſes on 
the outſide ; the ſpire is 410 feet high, and 
being too weak to carry bells, a belfry is 
erected for them at a ſmall diſtance from the 
church ; the infide of the cathedral is ſup. 


ported by ſmall p. lars, aud the choir hath no | 


aſcent, but reſembling a theatre, is ſet round 
with the prebendaries ſtalls ; it is ſaid that 
this church hath as many windows as there 
are days in the year, pillars and pilaſters as 
hours, and gates as months; the plain, in 
whichit is built, is exceeding finepaſture land, 
whereit is ſuppoſed that morethan 5,0c0,000 


of ſheep are conſtantly feeding ; in this city | 


are two particular manufactures carried on, 
viz, fine flannels, and long cloths, for the 
Turkey trade, commonly called Shu 
Whites 3 the town- houſe is a fine building, 
in a ſpacious market- place; it ſends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from Londen 
70 computed, and 84 meaſured miles. 
SALIVA (S.) the ſpittle, an infipid liquor, 
which being ſeparated in the maxillar glan 
dules, or tho'e of the jaws, and by proper 
paiſiges flowing into the mouth, ſerves 0 
moiſton both it and the gullet, and affifts in 
the chewing of the meat, and in ſome mea. 


ſure to the digeſt:on and fermentation of it in 
the ſtomach, 


BA'LIVATE (V.) to excite rheum, or a large 
quantity of ſpitile in the mouth, by proper | 


| 


| 
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SAL 
- medicines, eſpecially preparations of mer- 


cury. 

SALIVA'TION {S.) in Phyfck, is the exciting 
an uncommon quantity of ſpittle, in order ts 
carry off ſome very deſperate diſeaſe, e peci- 
ally that commonly called the foul diſeaſe, 
or French pox. 

SALLOW (S.) a pale or deadiſh colour; alſo 
the name of a tree, by ſome called goats 
willow, 

SA'LLY ar SA'/LLYING (S.) in War, is the 
iſſuing out of the befieged from their works 
upon the be ſiegers, with a defign to cut them 
off, and deſtroy their work, by falling up- 
on them at unawares, &c. alſo in Ringing of 

Bell, it is a poiſing them in ſo equable a 
manner, that they may be rung without any 


| great force or labour; alſo a ſudden excur- 
| fion of wit, &c, alſo the familiar name of 2 


woman whoſe proper name is Sarab. 

SA'LLY (v.) to ruſh out ſuddenly, &c. 

SA'LLY PORT (S.) a private door or paſſags 
in a fortification, to let the ſallit rs out with- 
out being perceived, and for them to retice 
back againg upon meeting with too ſtrong æ 
repulſe. 

SALMAGU'NDY vu'garly SOLOMON. GU N- 
Dy (S.) a mixtore of anchovies or pickled- 
herrings minced together with apples, cu- 
cumbers, &c. and moiftened with oil, vi- 
negar, &c, 

SA'LMON (S.) a fine river fiſh, much valued, 
freſh, pickled, or dried. 
SALOON (S.) in ArchiceFure, is a large hall, 
or ſtate- room, built tor the reception of am- 

brſTadors, & :. 

SALT (S.) is that active ſubſtance that is ſup- 
poſed to give conſiſtence to all bodies, and to 
preſerve them trom corruption, from whence 
proceeds that great variety of taſtes, whereby 
we denomirate and diſtinguiſh one edible 
from another; in Scripture, much is ſaid of 
it, and alluſion made to it, being ſaid to ſa- 
vour, reliſh, or ſeaſon all things, and there - 
fore commanded to be uſed in (acrifices z the 
Jews were wont to rub their new-borr 
children with ſalt, upon the ſuppoſition that 
it dried up the humidity whe:ewith they 
abound, and cloſed up their pores which 
were then too open, and ſuſceptible of taking 
cold, or receiving infection, &c. it is ſome- 
times the ſymbol of wiſdom, at other times 
of perpetuity and incorruption, and ſome- 
t.mes of ſterility and barrenneſs, at other 
t mes of hoſpitality and fidelity, having 
an allufion to the different properties of it, 
according to its various applications, 

Fixed Sait, is that made by calcining or 
reducing the matter to aſhes, and then boil- 
ing it in a good quantity of water, ard 
afterwards ſtraining the liquor, and eva 
rating the moiſture, the ſalt is left dry at 
bottom. 

Volatile Salt, the production of chy 


operations upon the bodies or parts of 
are 
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SAL 
being run to a great extravagancy by the 
church of Rome, in honour of their pretended 
ſaints, to whom they did, and ſtill do attri- 
bute the power of working miracles, even by 
the relicks of ſuch perſons, ſo ſcandalized the 
Reformed, that at the general reformation in 
the 15th century, hole parties of Chrifffans, 
to avoid being charged therewith, run to the 
other extravagancy, and would admit of 
none; but the church of England retain the 
apoſtles, and ſome other days relating to 
Chriſt's conception, birth, reſurrection, &c. 


SAVNTS.- BELL (S.) that ſmall bell that rings 


in churches immediately before the ſervice 


SAKE (S.) the reaſon or cauſe why a thing is 


done or forborn. 


SA'KER (S.) a fort of hawk or bird of game 


and prey ; alſo the name of a great gun or 
canon; of which there are three different 
ſorts or ſizes, the ſmalleſt three inches and a 
half diameter in the bore, eight foot long, 
7400 pounds weight, acquiring a charge of 
three pounds fix ounces of powder, and cir» 
ries a bullet three inches and one fourth dia- 
meter,and four pounds twelve ounces weight, 
whoſe point- blank ſhot is 150 paces, or 250 
yards; the ſecond, or middling-fized is three 


Inches three fourths diameter in the bore, nine 
foot long, 1500 pound weight, requires four | 


of powder for its charge, its bullet 
three inches and a half diameter, fix pound 
weight, its point. plank ſhot 266 F yards 3 
the third or largeft fize, four inches diame- 
ter in the bore, ten foot long, 1800 pound 
weight, its charge five pound of powder, the 
diameter of its ſhot three inches three fourths, 
its weight ſeven pound five ounces, its point- 
blank ſhot 271 yards two thirds, 


SAL S.) is the Latin name for ſalt, and as 


Latin has no room here, but being com- 
pounded with a great many chymical prepa- 
rations, whoſe names or technical terms, are 
commonly uſed as Egli among us; take 


ſome of the moſt frequent; ſal-alkali being 


what is extracted from the herb la, by 
burning or calcination, and uſed in making 

is ; ſa'-armoniach, or ammoniack, a ſort of 
red ſand or ſalt found in ſeveral places, uſed 
for many purpoſes ; the Chymifi: make one in 
imitation of it, by taking five parts of buman 
wrine, one of e or ſal. gemmæ, and 
half a one of ſeot boiled together in a 
maſs, which is afterwards ſublimed in the 
form of the natural ſalt ; ſal-gamme, a alt 
dug up in Poland very tranſparent ; ſal. 
petræ, or ſalt-petre, which is furniſhed with 
abund 


ance of nitrous ſpirits, whereby it is 


very volatile. 


BALA'CIOUS (A.) very luftful, or inclined to 


venery, defirous of copulation. 


SA'LAD or SA'LLET (S.) a diſh of raw. herbs 


fit for eating, and ſo uſed eſpecially in the 
ſpring or ſummer-time. 


' SALAMA/NDER (S.) a ſort of ſpotted lizard, 


by fome ſaid to be generated in and by the 


I. 
fire, and capable of ſubſiſting therein, tho? 


very erroneouſly, 

SA'LARY (S.) a certain annual ſum given or 
paid to a perſon, in conſideration of his 
work, ſervice, or labour. 

SALE (S.) the vending or diſpoſing of any 
thing for a certain ſum of money ; among 
the old Remans, this was a puniſhment in. 
flicted upon ſome great offenders, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe who by their ex'ravagancy had 
rendered themfelves inſolvent, who upon the 
third market or fair- day after ſuch declara. 
tion were either to ſuffer capitally, or be (old 
beyond the Tiber, that is, 101d for ſlaves to 
foreigners, and tranſported out of the Remas 
dominions ; this law was but ſeldom execy. 
ted, but that was owing more to the clemency 
of the creditors, than the gentleneſs of the 
law ; for by the twelve tables, if a man be. 
came a bankrupt to more than one creditor, 
his carcaſe was to be cut into pieces, and di. 
vided to his creditors proportionably to his 
debt ; alſo the name of a city in the province 
of Fez, being the chief of the kingdom of 
that name, ſeated at the mouth of the river 
Sala, on the Atlantick ocean, which b:tfore 
the building of Fez was the capital of the 
kingdom z the buildings of it are beautiſu, 
its fortifications ſtrong, and the caſtle well 
provided with artillery, ammunition, &c, 
the houſes adorned with portico's, compoled 
of alabaſter and jaſper pillars and tables, and 
all the ſtreets built exactly on a line; its ba- 
ven is good, though ſmall, was forme) 2 
independent common wealth, but now ſub- 
ject to the king of Fez, but tho" a place ei 
good trade, was infamous for being a veſt of 
pirates; in 1642, Charles I. king of Great 
Britain, being ſolicited by the emperor & 
Morocco, ſent a fleet againſt it by ſea, and the 
emperor befieged it by land, ſo that the city 
being reduced, the fortifications were demo- 
liſhed, and the leading rebels executed; king 
Charles was rewarded with the releaſment of 
zoo Chriſtian ſlaves ; the principal moſque 
is a large building, about which 30, coo 
Chriſtian ſla ves were employed, which were 
taken in and brought out of Spain, by Miu! 
Jacob Almanſor, who alſo employed 30,009 
at Morocco to build aquæducts. 

SA'LEABLE (A.) any thing that is fit for the 
market, or in ſuch a condition as will fetch 
a price. 

SA'LESMAN (S.) one that keeps a ſhop and 
ſells all ſorts of cloaths ready made; alſo or? 
who is employed in Smubfield, and othet 
beaſt-markets, to ſell other mens cattle ; 0 
the perſon that ſells or diſpoſes of any thing 
whatever, 

SA'LIENT (A.) in Heraldry, is ſuch a poſiurt 
of any beaſt that repreſents it ready to jump 
or leap forward, and particularly makes the 
right foot of the creature anſwer to the dex u 
corner of the eſcutcheon, and the hind 
foot to the Gniſter baſe point j in 2 
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ties, that angle whoſe poiat is carried out- 
ward from the body of the work, is called 
the ſalient angle. 
SALI'NE (A.) faltiſh, inclined to, or of a 
briny nature, or mixed with (alt. 
SA'LIQUE LAW {(S.) a famous body of laws 
eſtabuſhed by the Franks when they entered 
into Gau/, conſiſting of 24 heads, articles, 
or titles, in which is ſpoken of different mat- 
ters and crimes z the 6th article ſpeaking of 
alleuds or free-holds, imports, that 2 part 
the Salique land may ph over or be left to 
males, but that the males muſt akways ſucceed 
in the mmberitance ; from whence it has been 
concluded, that the cuſtom of excluding the 


daughters from the crown of France was | 


founded on this article, 

SA'LISBURY (S.) in Wiltrfbire, is a very 
handſome city, and a biſhop's ſee, common- 
ly called New. Sarum, becauſe that formerly 
the city was built upon a high hill, which for 
want of water, a bleak air, and other incon- 
veniencies, the inhabitants left, and erected 
themſclves houſes in the valley at the foot of 
the hill, and brought rivulets ſrom the rivers 
An and N.dier, to run through every 
ſtreet, which are many, and are alſo large 
and ſpacious; it is now very populous, and 
hath two markets weekly, wiz, on Tueſday 
and Saturday; its principal glory is the ca- 
thedral, which was 42 years in building, and 
wal conſecrated by. B:niface, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, September 30, anno 1258, king 
Henry III. and many of the nobility being 

eſent ; it is a large building, reſembling a 
anthorng having abundance of butreſſes on 
the outſide; the ſpire is 410 feet high, and 
being too weak to carry bells, a belfry is 
erected for them at a ſmall diſtance from he 
church; the infide of the cathedral is ſup 
ported by ſmall p.llars, aud the choir hath no 
aſcent, but reſembling a theatre, is ſet round 
with the prebendaries ſtalls ; it is ſaid that 
this church hath as many windows as there 
are days in the year, pillars and pilaſters as 

* hours, and gates as months; the plain, in 
which it is bur It, is exceeding finepaſture land, 
where it is ſuppoſed that more than 5,0c0,000 
of ſheep are conſtantly feeding; in this city 
are two particular manufactures carried on, 
viz, fine flannels, and long cloths, for the 
Turkey trade, commonly called S bu 
Whites 3 the town- houſe is a fine building, 
in a ſpacious market · place; it fends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from Londen 
70 computed, and 84 meaſured miles. 

SALIVA (S.) the ſpittle, an infipid liquor, 
which being ſeparated in the maxillat glan 
dules, or tho'e of the jaws, and by proper 
paſſiges flowing into the mouth, ſerves '0 
moiſton both it and the gullet, and affifts in 
the chewing of the meat, and in ſome mea 
ſure to the digeſtion and fermentation of it in 
the ſtomach, 

bA'LIVATE (V.) to excite rheum, or a large 
quantity of ſpitile in the mouth, by proper 


SAL 
| - medicines, eſpecially preparations of mer- 

cut y. 

ISsALIVA“TiON s.) in Phyfch, is the exciting 
an uncommon quantity of ſpittle, in order ts 
carry off ſome very deſperate diſeaſe, e peci- 
ally that commonly called the foul diſeaſe, 
12 French pox. 

SA'LLOW (S.) a pale or deadiſh colour; alſo 
the name of a tree, by ſome called goats 
willow. 

SA'LLY or SA'LLYING (S.) in War, is the 
iſſuing out of the befieged from their work 
upon the be ſiegers, with a defign to cut them 
off, and deſtroy their work, by falling up- 
on them at unawares, &c. alſo in Ringrng of 
Bells, it is a poiſing them in ſo equable a 
manner, that they may be rung without any 
great force or labour; alſo a ſudden excur- 
fion of wit, &. alſo the familiar name of 2 
woman whoſe proper name is Sarab. 
SA'LLY (v.) to ruſh out ſuddenly, &c. 
SA'LLY PORT (S.) a private door or paſſags 
in a fortification, to let the ſallie rs out with- 
out being perceived, and for them to retie 

back againg upon meeting with too ſtrong a 

repulſe. | 
SALMAGU'NDY vu'garly SOLOMON. GU/N- 
Dy (S.) a mixtore of anchovies or pickled- 
herrings minced together with apples, cu- 
cumbers, &c. and moiſtened with oil, vi- 
negar, &c. 

SA'LMON (S.) a fine river fiſh, much valued, 
freſh, pickled, or dried. 
SALOON (S.) in ArchiceFure, is a large hall, 
or ſtate-room, built tor the reception of am- 
brTadors, &:. 
SALT (S.) is that active ſubſtance that is ſup- 
poſed to give conſiſtence to all bodies, and to 
preſerve them trom corruption, from whence 
proceeds that great variety of taſtes, whereby 
we denomirate and diſtinguiſh one edible 
from another; in Scripture, much is (aid of 
it, and allufion made to it, being ſaid to ſa- 
vour, reliſh, or ſeaſon all things, and there 
fore commanded to be uſed in (acrifices ; the 
Jews were wont to rub their new-born 
children with ſalt, upon the ſuppoſition that 
it dried up the humidity wherewith they 
abound, and cloſed up their pores which 
were then too open, and ſuſceptible of taking 
cold, or receiving infection, &. it is ſome- 
times the ſymbol of wiſdom, at other times 
of perpetuity and incorruption, and ſome- 
t.mes of ſterility and barrenneſs, at other 
t mes of hoſpitality and fidelity, having 
an alluſion to the different properties of it, 
according to its various applications, 

Fixed Salt, is that made by calcining or 
reducing the matter to aſhes, and then boil- 
ing it in a good quantity of water, ard 
afterwards ſtraining the liquor, and eva 
rating the moiſture, the ſalt is left dry at the 
bottom, 
| Volatile Salt, the produQtion of chymical 
operations upon the bodies or parts of living 
creatures, 
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creatures, and from the fermented or putri- 
fied parts of plants, &c, 


Salt of Glaſi, is the ſcum ſeparated from. 


| = matter intended or proper to be vitri- 


8 


Salt of Saturn, is lead reduced to the form 
of ſalt, by the affiſtance of diſtilled vinegar ; 
and fo of many others, ſome of which are 
purgative, &c. and as ſuch uſed medicinally. 

A'LTASH (S.) in Cornwall, ſtands on the 
fea ſhore, on the fide of a hill, and contains 
about 200 ſamilies; it was formerly much 
more conſiderable both for trade and num- 
ber of inhabitants, than it is at preſent, 
tho* it enjoys many privileges, ſuch as te- 
ceiving a yearly rent for the paſſage of all 
boats and baiges, anchorage of ſhipping, 
c. by the laſt charter granted by K. Charles 
II. anno 1682, the corporation now conſiſts 
of a mayor, fix aldermen, and abcut 20 
freemen, who have liberty to chuſe a recor- 
der, cle& members of parliament, &c. diſ- 
tant from London 184 computed, and 226 
meaſured miles. 


 SA'LTER (S.) a perſon who trades in ſalt, 


ſalt fiſn, &c. 


SA'LTFLEET (S.) in Lincolnſhire, a ſmall 


maritime town, which has a market weekly ; 
diſtant from London 115 computed, and 139 
meaſured miles, 


SA*LTISH (A.) any thing that is inclining to 


be ſalt or brackiſh, 


SALT MINES (S.) certain mines in U/per 


Hungary, a ſmall diſtance from Epiries, of 


which take the following account from Dr. 


Brown, who was upon the ſpot : From the 
firſt piace of deſcent to the bottom of it, is 
about 180 fathoms deep, of which the mi 

ners ceſcend firſt by ropes a gocd part of 
the way, and afterwards by ladders into the 
loweſt parts ; that the mine is for the moſt 
part in an earthy, and not a rocky ground, 
that the veins are large, in ſome of which 
are found lumps of ſalt of above 10,000 
pounds weight, that it is hewed out in long 
ſquare pieces of about two foot long, and 
one thick, which are ground for uſe ; the 
water that is drawn out of his mine, when 
boiled away, yields a blackiſh ſalt, which 
the country people give their cattle z the 
None ſalt, when dug, is of a greyiſh colour, 
but when broken and ground to powder, 
becomes as white as if refined, conſiſting of 
pointed parts z nor is it all of one colour, 
the mot pure and reſembling cryſtal is 
tinctured with divers colours, ſo that ſome 
tranſparent blue and yellow lumps are ca ved 
into divers figures, as if they were cryſtal ; 
there are now ſeveral ſuch mines diſcovered 
in Englana, but the (alt is not fo acute and 
fine as the above. 


SALTS (S.) are various chymical or natural 


ſeparations made or produced by certain 
operations for that purpoſe, and accoroing'y 
beat Veilous names, ſuch as effential ſat, 


SAL 
being drawn from the juice of plant, by 
cryſtallization, 

SA'LVABLENESS or SALVABULITY (x,) 
the condition or poſſibility of a perſon 9: 
thing's being ſafe. 

SA'LVAGE (S.) a reward given to ſuch per. 
ſons who have aſſiſted in preſerving a ſhip x 
its cargo from periſhing by wrecks, pirates, 
or enemies. 

SALVA'YTION (S.) the preſerving or redeem. 
ing a perſon out of danger, miſery, &c, ard 
in Divinity, means being put into a ſlate cf 
eternal happineſs. 

SA'LVATORY (S.) a ſurgeon's little box 
with many tin partitions, in which are put 
various ſorts of ſalve, ointment, &c. to be 
uſed occafionally, 

SALU'/BRIOUS or SA'LUTARY (A.) healthy, 
wholeſome, conducing or ſerving to recover 
loſt health. 

SALU"BRIOUSNESS, SA*'LUTARINESS «& 
SALU'BRITY (S.) wholeſomeneſs, health. 
fulneſs, &c, 

SALVE (v.) to preſerve, ſave, or keep; lf 

to compoſe differences, to explain actions or 
words in a favourable ſenſe or meaning, c. 

SALVE (S.) a compoſition proper to be ſpread 
on leather, paper, &c. to lay on and cure 
ſores, wounds, cuts, ulcers, &c. 

SA'LVER (S.) one concerned in the preſerving 
goods, ſhips, &c. from wreck, &c. allo the 
name of a ſilver, glaſs, or pewter, & c. plate, 
to put wine- glaſſes, &c. on. 

SA'LVO (S.) an excuſe, come-off, pretence, 
or defence, &c. 

SA'LUTARY (A.) healthſul, wholeſome, kind, 
friendly, &c. 

SALUTA'TION or SALU'TE (S.) the cuſ- 
tomary or natural expreſſions of civility, 
friendſhip, &c, upon the meeting of two or 
more perſons by appointment or chance: al'o 
the familiar kiſſing of perſons of different 
ſexes, &c, at See, it is the civilities and ſub- 
muſions that one ſhip pays another, or gives 
a fort, when ſailed by on the ſea, which is 
by Arikiog the colours, firing © certain num- 
ber of guns, &c. for in rivers and boats they 
do not ſalute each other, only on the Rb»: 
in Germany, where the ground on each fide 
belongs to zo different princes ; ali the cere- 
mony is, that the boats that go up the ſtream 
put by to make way for thoſe that go down 
the ſtream, and are forcibly carried by ths 
current ; it is a received maxim at ſea, that 
he that returns the ſalute always fires ſewet 
guns than he received; which is done even 
between the ſhips of princes of equal dignity; 
but the Swedes ard Danes return the compi- 
ment without regarding how many guns were 
fired to them, the Swedes always giving (2 
guns, 2nd the Danes three; the ſalute is pe- 
ver expected to excecd ſeven guns, the di- 
charging more is eſteemed an exceſs ; ſtriking 
fail is more than manners, and mere ſubmil- 


ſion, and here it is never returned; met 
chant- 


SAM 

chart-men lower their main-yard ; but men 

of war ftrike only their rop-iail ; the Eng- 

1% claim the right of being aluted firtt in 

x1 places as ſovereigns of the ſeas ; the ne- 

tians claim this honour with.n their gulph, &c. 

SALU'TE (S.) a kits, or any other expreſſion 
of kindneſs, reſpect, or civility, whether by 
words or dreds. 

SALU'TE (v.) to ſhew or expreſs reſpect, or 
kindneſs for a perſon by words or geſtures ; 
alſo to kiſs or embrace; in Far, itis to 
diſcharge cannon, or to bow down the co- 
lours to the ground upon the arrival of k. gt, 

inces or generals, &c. 

SALUTI'FEROUS (A.) any thing that brings 
or yields health, proſperity, (afety, &c. 

SAMA'RITANS (S.) a people often mention- 


thy, ed in the ſcripture, and ſometimes called Cu. 
over thite 3 they were the inbabitan's of the pro- 
vince, of which Scmaria was the capitall 
$ of city, and though the ten tribes of Iſracl d. d 
the dwell among them, yet they are never in 
tended by th:s name, but only ſuch ſtrangers 
alſo as were ſent by the king of Aria from be 
ns of yond the E.phrates to inhabit the kingdom 
xc. of Samaria, when he carried the Iſraclite. 
read away captive, about the year of the world 
cure 3283; ſometime after, the country being in- 
feſted by lions, king Eſarbadden attributed it 
ving "as judgment upon the people for not wor 
> the ſhipping the God of the land, and thereupon 
late, ſent an Iſraelitiſb prieſt to inſtru them in 
the Jew:ſb tel gion; but they thought they 
nce, might blend this with their former religion, 
and ſo continued to worſhip idols as before, 
ind, in cor junction with the God of Iſraei; but 
this ſeems to have been worn out by time, 
cul. lor at the return of the Iſraelites trom capti 
lity, vity, it appexrs they had entirely quitted the 
o or worſhip ct their idols, and defired leave to 
allo join with them in rebuilding the temple ; 
erent for a long while they worſhipped Ge d in no 
(uh- ſet place; but at laſt being retuſed the libe » 
pives ty of going to Feruſalem, they built one up- 
ch is on Mount Geriz:m ; there was a mortal ha- 
um- tred between this people ard the J-2os, of 
they which frequent mention is made; they te- 
Rbree ceived the Pentateuch only, in which they 
| fide are ſaid to have made ſome variations to fu. 
Cere- vour their own opinions. 
eam SAME or SA'MENESS (S.) identity, or the 
lown very individual perſon or thing referred to, 
y the or ſpoken of. 
that SA'MPHIRE (S.) a plant that grows upon 
ewer rocks or (nds, that are ſonſetimes over- 
even flowed with the ſea, and which makes an 
nity ; exceeding good pickle, 
mpli- SA'MPLAR (s.) a model or pattern to do any 
were thing from, or after; alſo a ſmall piece of 
t canvas uſed for gls to learn to work or 


s ne- mark letters, figures, &c. upon, with a 
 dif- needle and filk, worſted, &c. | 
iking SA'MPLE (s.] a ſmall part of. a commodity 
mu- 8'ven, or ſhewn, to ſell or judge of the 


whole dy. 


SAN 


SA'NABLE (A.) curable , or that may be re- 
ſtored to health, &c. 
SA'NATIVE (A.) conducing to healih, or of 

a healing quylity, 

SANCTIFICA'TION (S.) an appropriating 
any perion or thing to a religicus or hol 
. uſe or purpoſe. ny 8 N 
SA'NCTIFY (v.) to appropriate or make a 

thing holy. 
SANCTIMO'NIAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
to piety or holineſs. 
ee; (A.) devout, holy, re- 
igious. 
SA'NCTIMONY, SAN C TIMO NIOUSNESS, 
or SA'NCTITY, (S.) holineſs, devoutneſs, 
religioumeſs, piety. 
SA'NCTION (S.) authority, power, or force, 
whereby an act or legal procedure becomes 
obligatory upon the people ; ſometimes it 
means the making, decreeing, or authorize 
ing a law, or order itſelf, ' 
SA'NCTUARY (S.) among the J., was 
that part of the temple of Ferujo/:m which 
was the moſt ſecret and moſt retized, in which 
was kept the ark of the covenant, and 
wherein none but the high · prieſt might en- 
ter, and he but once a year, which was upon 
the day of expiation; ſometimes it means in 
general the temple or holy place appointed 
for the publick worſhip ; ſometimes it means 
a place of ſafety, or c.ty of refuge for capital 
offenders till a certain time, &c. granted by 
princes, eſpecially formerly, in order to mi- 
tigate the puniſhment the law had appointed 
for their crimes, of which there were ſeveral 
in Eng/and, eſpecially monaſteries, &c. where 
traitors, murderers, &c. were ſheltered from 
publ ck juſtice for 40 days, in which time 
the criminal had only to conſent to ſuch pe- 
nance as the church appointed him, and alſo 
conſent to'baniſh himſelf the kingdom, ard 
all was ſafe ; and under this pretence at laſt 
this baniſhment was only entering themſelves 
as monks, or a reſtraint from living ina pub. 
I ck or lay- manner ſerved the purpoſe, 
SAND (S.) a very ſmall ſort of gravel or gritty 
earth, ſometimes red, ſometimes white, 
yellow, &c. 
SA'NDAL (S.) a fort of ſhoe or ſlipper worn 
eſpecially by the eaſtern nations ; at fi>ſt it 
was only a piece of leather, &c. like the 
ſ-le of a ſhoe tied on the foot to keep it from 
the ground ; but it was after improved to a 
covering cloth for the foot and leg, orna- 
mented with all the delicacies of art, and 
made of thericheſt materials, eſpecially thoſe 
wore by the high prieſts at the great folem- 
nities, by kings, princes, and great men, as 
marks of diſtinction, but more eſpecially the 
ladies, as appears by the ſtory of Judith and 
Holof-rnes, where, among other decorations, 
ſhe 1s faid to put on ſandals, at the fight of 
which he was raviſhed ; it was uſual to have 
ſlaves to carry their ſanda's in caſes, &c. 
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ready to put on when they made their oy. 


pearance in ſtate. 

SA'NDARACE (S.) a, mineral of a bright 
red c:lour found in gold ang filver mines; 
alſo artificially prepared by ining or bak- 

ins orpiment ſeveral hours in a cloſe earthen 

veſſel in a furnace ; alſo the name of a white 
tum that 00zes out of the juniper. tree, uſed 
phyfically, and when finely pounded and 
fitted, for pounce to rub over paper that 
finks, or a place that has been eraled, and 
wants to be wrote again. 

SA'NDBACH (S.) a ſmall town in Cbeſpire, 
principally noted for its fine ſtone church, 

and two ſtone croffes, upon which ate carved 
the hiſtory of Chriſt's he ; the ale of this 
town is much admired by the drinkers of 
malt liquor ; the market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from Lenden 125 computed, 

and 153 meaſured miles. 

SA'ND. BAGS (S.) in War, are ſmall bags 

filled with earth, and uſed upon many occa- 
nons ; alſo an inſtrument made of leather, 

nnd ſtuffed very hard with ſand, of a round 
form, for engravers to lay their plates on, 
to turn round the more eaſily. 

SAND EE'LS (S.) ſuch as chuſe to lie and 
live in ſand. 

SA'NDERS (S.) an Indian wood, very much 
valued, of a red, yellow, and white colour, 

SA'NDEVER (S.) the ſcum or drofs that ariſes 
upon the making glaſs trom the aſhes of the 
herb kali. 

SANDWICH (S.) in Kent, one of the Cingue- 
Ports, of a very ancient date, which has 
Jong enjoyed many privileges, and is now a 

corporation, called the mayor, jurats, and 
commonalty of the town and port of Sazd- 
wich ; they ſend two members to parliament, 
who are called barons ; there are two mar- 
kets weekly, viz, on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day ; there were formerly four churches, 
but now there are but three; it was formerly 
a town of great repute and trade, but by rea- 
ſon of the harbour's being choaked up with 
ſand, it is much fallen to decay; diſtant from 

. Londen 62 computed, ard 70 meaſured miles, 

war ri (A.) gritty, full of, or troubled with 


SANE (A.) ſound, perſect, whole, that has 
his memory and underſtanding right, and 
io good order. 
SANGIACK (S.) a Turkiſh governor of a 
- , town, city, or country, next in Cignity to a 
* begier beg. : 
SANGUIFICA'TION (S.) a making or 60n- 
_.. verting the chyle into blood. 
- SA\/NGUINARY (A.) bloody, cruel, delight. 
ed in, or a lover of blocd, 
SANGUINE (A.) full or abounding with 
. blood, of a ruddy complexion; alſo bei 
15 earneſt, in or zealous for any thing. 
SANHE/DRIM or SANHE “DRIN (S.) an 


SAP 


were ſeveral, but all ſubje& to the great one 
at Jeruſalem z the members were called elders 
or ſenators, not any being choſen till their 
atze and experience ſuppoſed them well fur- 
niſhed for the office ; the high prieſt ordi. 
narily preſide d, but not always, in theſe af- 
ſemblies ; the number of perſons compoſing 
this court were 70,befides the reigning prince; 
during the time of the judges they had the 
care and management of all the great affairs 
of the nation, the judges themſelves being 
more properly the generals of their armies, 
mr was it much lefſened under their kings, 
SA'NTER or SAU'NTER (V,) to walk or ſtroll 
about in an idle, loitering manner. 
SA*'NTONS (S.) an ancient people in Frare, 
from whom the province now called Saintorg: 
took its name; alſo the name of a ſort of 
monks among the Turks, who are diſtin. 
guiſhed by their difference of habit, and way 
of living, having particular rules or iaſtitu- 
tions to themſelves, ſome making vows of 
poverty, others of chaſtity, others of perpe- 
- tual faſting and abſtinence, while others apply 
themſelves wholly to contemplation, each 
ſort wearing a badge of his profeſſion ; thoſe 
who wear feathers on their head, intimate 
thereby, that they addict themſelves to me- 
ditation, and have revelations; thoſe whoſe 
cloaths are made or patched up of varicu 
ſorts and colours, have ade a vow of po- 
verty ; thoſe who wear ſomething at ther 
ears, denote their obedience and ſubmifhon to 
the ſpirit, who tranſports them into extaſes 
and raptures ; thoſe who wear chains about 
their necks, denote the vehemence of (piri, 
whereby they are aQuated ; they have allo 
a ſort of religious among them that liven 
community together, and bermits that live 
in deſert places; there are alſo mendicanu 
among them that live upon charity or alm; 
and laftly, there are ſome that wholly add 
themſelves to ſerve their neighbours. 
SAP (S.) the juice or pith of trees, herbs, & 
that ariſes from the earth, and aſcends into 
the arms, branches, and leaves, wherely 
they grow, are novriſhed, fed, or increaſed; 
alſo that part of the ſtem or wood of the do. 
dy of a tree that is ſoft, white, &c. alſo 
nickname given to a filly, fooliſh fellow. 
SAP V.) in War, is to cut open, or to unde 
mine or dig trenches under ground a git 
way, by dizging ſteps to go from top to bo- 
tom, ſo that it is covered on the fides nat 
rally, and on the top a magrier is laid, ci 
fiſting either of thick planks or bough44 
trees bound cloſe together with earth ſtieve 
over them to prevent their being fired. 
SA'PATE (S.) a fort of feaſt, wherein p* 
ſents were made, without letting the per 
on whom they were beſtowed know un 
were their benefactori, firſt introduced dj ® 
Spaniards, who always kept it on the 50 


| 


- afferably-of mea fitting in council or judg- 


| 


December, the eve of St. Nb, 
whom it was received in Savey and * 
3 N 


S 


| SAR 
where it is celebrated with great magnifi- 


cence. 
$A/PID (A.) reliſhing, ſavoury, ſaltiſh. 

SA'PLESS (A.) dead, dried up, decayed, &c. 
that has no nutritive juice in it. 

SA/PLING (S.) a young tree, whoſe timber 
is not ſufficiently grown, and hardened tor 
uſe. 

SAPORI'FICK or SA'/POROUS (A.) any 
thing that cauſes ſavour, reliſh, or agreeable 


taſte. 

'PPHIRE (8.) a precious ſtone of a curious 
I or — — a ſtone ſo valued by 

the ancient inhabitants of the eaſt, that 

they attributed all their happineſs and 

fucceſs to the wearing this ſtone about 


rouge them, 

t of $A'PPINESS ($.) the having or abounding in 
ftin- ſap z alſo ignorance, fooliſhneſs, & . 
way SA'PPING (S.) undermining, endeavouring 
ſtitu- to deſtroy, &c. 

wi of SA/'PPY (A.) foft or abounding with fap ; 
erpe- alſo filly, fooliſh, weak of judgment or un- 
apply derſtanding. 

, Each SA'RABAND (S.] a term in Muſk, for a 
thode compoſition or air in triple time, of a ſlow 
Lirmiate movement, and is properly when danced a 
0 me- minuet. 

whole SA RACE NS (S.) by ſome imagined to be the 
en deſcendants of Hagar or Ihm, a people of 
of po Arabia, who lived chiefly by robbing and 


plundering their neighbours ; they were very 
conſiderable in the middle ages, having kings 
of their own, who with _ — _ 
frequent irruptions into Africa, Afia, 

Europe, where they were maſters of part of 
Sicily, and ſubdued Egype, Syria, and Per- 


t live if i; the Chriffians had war a long time with 
that li them during the x1th and 12th centuries ; 
9 but the Turks, the Califbs of Egypt, and the 
of zum; 


© Sopbies of Perfia, having conquered the Sa+ 


ly add. racens dominions, their name likewiſe va- 
b. niſhed with their power, ſo that now they 
rds, K. ate all extinct as a people or nation. 
ende 109 SA'RCASM (S.) a ſharp, biting taunt or jeſt, 
wheredſ an irony, whereby the ſpeaker ſcoffs at or 
2 in ults his adverſary. 

ot 


SARCA/STICAL (A.) biting, ſcoffing, taunt 
ing, ſatyrical, &c, 


SA'RCENET or SA'RSENET (S.) a thin 
to under ſort of filk made for womens hoods, lining 
nd a get gowns, Ac. being much uſed upon ac- 
4 wn count of its chea and lightneſs. 

es 


SARCO/LOGY (S.) that part of 11 
confiders, handles, or treats of the or 
fleſhy part of the body. . 

SARCO/TICKS (S.) thofe medicines which 
by their moderate heat, and cleanfing quality, 
keep wounds and ulcers free from filth, and 
preſerve the natural temper of the parts, ſo 
th-t the food or aliment' cafily ſupplies the 
fihng up of the parts, 

JARCULA/TION: (s.) 4 weeding or taking 

away thoſe things that are uſeleſs, cumber- 

lome or hurttul. | | 


SAT 
SARDO'NYX (s.) a precious ſtone of a paliſh 


red colour, 
SARSAPARLYLIA (S.) an Americon plant much 
uſed in phyſick, where ſweating is proper, 
it being of a very ſudorifick nature. 
SARSE (S.) a ſuperfine fieve or firaining cloth 
uſed for powders, &c. to keep back all the 
Me + - or * par ts. 2 
(v.) to fiſt or a 
— ) through a very 


SARVE (S.) a fea term uſed when a rope is 
clothed with finnet, yarn, canvas, &c. to 
prevent its galling. 

0/4 SARUM (s.) about a mile from News- 
Sarum or Saliſbury, is the remains of the old 
city, caſtle, &c. but ſo far unpeopled now, 
that it is ſaid there is but one farm- houſe 
left, and yet it is till called the borough of 
Old Sarum {or Saliſbury) and returns two 

* members to parliamet. 

SASH (s.) ſometimes means a girdle uſed to 
tie mens night- gowns with; and ſometimes 
a pane or frame of paper or glaſs put in 
wood to pull up all at once. 

SASQUEHANO'XES (S.) ſavages of Virginia, 
reported to be of a very large and mon- 
ſtrous fize. | 

SA'SSAFRAS or SA'XAFRAS (S.) a fort of 
aromatick wood, which when ſteeped and 
boiled in water, the liquor or tea is eſteemed 
a great purifier of the blood. 

SA"TAN or SA/THAN (S.) an Hebrew name 
for an accuſer, an enemy, or adverſary ; and 


. the 


SATA NIC AlL. (A.) deviliſh, malicious, like 
to or aſter the manner of the devil. 

SA'TCHEL (S.) a ſmall leather bag that is 
commonly uſed by children to carry their 
books to and from ſchool, 

SATE'LLITES S.) properly the attendants 
upon, or life-guards of a prince, &c. but is 
now generally underſtood to mean thoſe 
lefſer planets that revolve round a 3 
as Venus and Mercury may be called the Sa- 
te lites of the Sun z but moſt / thoſe 
ſmall erratick ſtars which revolve about Sa- 
turn and Jupiter, lately diſcovered by Gali 
und 2. 1 

SA'TIATE (V.) to glut, cloy, or over. fill. 

SATYETY (S.) over- fulneſs, gluttony, ſur . 
feiting. 

SATISFA'CTION (S.) pleaſure, content, jay; 
alſo a making an amends, a doing a'perſon 
juſtice, &c. | 

SATISFA'/CTORY (A.] any thing that is ſuf. 
ficient to give ſatis faction or content to any 
bod . | 

SATISFY (v.) to content or pleaſe, to fill 
with food, or take away hunger, to con- 
vince a perſon of an error, or of the firce- 
rity of one's pretenfions; alſo to pay off of 
diſcharge a debt or demand. 


SA'TTEN or SA'TTIN (S.) a particular ſort 
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of filk worn by women that has one fide ve- 
ry ſoft and gloſſy. 4 

SA'TTINET (S.) a filk wove half. ſattin, &c. 
worn tor handkerchiefs, &. 


SATURDAY (s.) with us is the laſt or 7th | 


dy of the week, with the Jews their ſab- 
bath z thus called, from an idol worſhipped 
on this day by the old Saxon. 

SA'TURN (S.) in the Heathen Theo'ogy, was 
eſteemed the father of the gods; among the 
Aftronomers, the ſloweſt of all the planets, 
and fartheſt diſtant from the earth, upon 
account whereof he appears the leaſt to us, 
though in truth he is the next in ſize to the 
ſun, his ſphere being immediately under the 
heaven of the fixed ſtars, he looks to us, of 
a leaden whitiſh colour; and in the Aſtrolo- 
geri Computation, by nature cold and dry, and 
1o inimical to the nature of man, and all 
other creatures, and by them called the 
greater infortune, He requires 29 years, 
and 157 days, 22 hours, to finiſh one revo- 
lution; in the Zodrack his greateſt north la- 
titude is a deg, 48 min. but towards the 
ſouth 2 deg. 49 min. Among the Alb 
miſts, lead is called Saturn, 

SATURNA'LIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated a- 
mont the ancient Romont in honour of Sa. 
turn, at firſt kept on the 14th day betore 
the kalends of Fanuary ;, but Fulivs Ceſar, 
having added two days to this month, it was 
kept on the 16th day before the kalends ; 
upon account whereot ſome kept it on the 
14th, and others on the 16th; to reconcile 
which, Auguſtus ordered it to be kept on the 
th, 15ih, and 16th. During this feaſt 
the ſlaves ſat down at table with their maſ 

ters, being cloathed in cloſe coats inſtead of 
their uſual frocks, which was. done in com 
memoration of the golden age of So'urn, 
when men lived in common without diffe- 
rence of ſtates or conditions. At this time 

the Romans ſent preſents to one another, 
particularly. wax candles, from whence it is 
ſuppoſed the cuſtom of making new-yea: 's 
_ gifts took its riſe, During this time all buſi- 
_ neſs ceaſed, nor was any criminal puniſhed, 
nor arms taken up, &c. 
SATURNINE (A.) flow, heavy, dull, un- 
apprehenfive, ſullen, melancholy, &c. 
SA'TYR (S.) a poem in which the vices and 
follies of all ſorts of perſons are ſharply cen- 
ſured and publiſhed in the moft glaring co- 
 Jours to make them appear the more hate 
ful; though under this. pretence the author 
too frequently yeots his own ſpleen or mali. 
_ cious temper, inſtead of endeavouring to 
reform the abuſes he mentions, they being 
frequently the inventien.of bis.own 1] na- 
ture, and not the general praftics either of 
the times or perſons hinted at. 
SATY'RICAL (A.) very fevere, ſharp, or 
biting, cenſorious or reproving. 
$A'TYRIST S.) one that laſhes, expoſes, and 


SAV 


people in general, or of particular perſons, 

SA'TYRIZE (V.) to expoſe, laſh, reproye 

lampoon, rally, &c. , 

SA'TYRS (S.) a fort of monſters, whom the 

poets feigned to be demi-gods that lived in 

the foreſts and mountains, having their Up» 
per parts like a man, but with horns 

their head, and their lower parts like goats; 
they are ſaid together with the Foun and 

Silvan to prefide over groves, woods, &c, 

under the direction of Pon, 5 

SA'VAGE (A) wild, rude, uncultivated, un. 
diſciplined, &c. 

SA'V AGENESS (.) wildneſs, rudeneſs, cru. 
elty, inhumanity, &c. 

SA'VAGES (S.) all thofe barbarous rations 
that are uncivilized, and that do not live in 
a regular manner or method of policy or 
religion. 

SAUCE (S.) any thing prepared to eat along 
with meat, pudding, routs, &c. the ſauce 
to meat is roots, pickles, &c, to puddirg, 
ſugar, butter, &c, to roots, oil, vinegar, 
butter, ſugar, &c. alſo any thing that helps, 
improves or reliſhes either food, diſcourſe, 
or pleaſure, 

SA'UCE- BOX (S.) a nick name for a perſon 
that is too free or bold, impertinent or im- 
pudent with or to his ſuperiors. 

SA'UCER (S.) a ſmall plate or diſh made to 
hold ſauces for meat, &c, and frequently of 
china or common earthen. ware, to prevent 
the ſharpneſs of the pickles eating into or 
tarniſhing of the metal, &c. 

SA'UCINESS (S.) impudence, impertinence, 
unmannerlineſs, taking too much liberty, 
Sc. with a perſon's ſuperiors, 

SA/UCISSE (S.) a long train of powder rolled 

up in a pitched cloth, and ſewed together in 
length, ſo that it reach from the four pen 
or chamber of the mine to the place where 
the engineer ſtands to ſpring the mine; 
commonly it is about two inches diameter, 
of which there are two for fear one (ſhould 
miſcarry. 

SA'UCISSONS (S.) large or very thick ſauſi- 
ges; and in War, they are faggots made 
of the bodies of underwood or the large 
branches of trees, wherein they differ irom 
faſcines, which are of ſmall wood or wigs; 
the Sanciſſons are bound in the middle, and 
at both ends, and are uſed as covers to the 
men, and alſo to make epaulments, and fot 
other uſes, 

SAU'CY (A.) bold, impertinent, rude, impo- 
dent, unmannerly, &c. 
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SA'VE-ALL (S.) an inftrument made of bra, 
tin, &c, with an iron ſpike in the mide 
of it, to ſtick ſmall bits of candles on, 
that they may be burnt without waſte, 

which were much in uſe before the ſprins 
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reproves the vices and folliea of the age or 


candlefticks were invented. : 
SA'VING (A.) ſparing, preſerving, 2 
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$A'VINGNESS (S.) frugality, good huſban 
dry ; alſo niggardlineſs or covetouſneſs, 


 $A'VIOUR .) a preſerver or deliverer f:om 


danger, &c. and in an eſpecial manner ap- 
plied to Jeſus Chriſt ; allo a ſort of wizards 
called by the Spaniards ſaludadores, who are 
impoſtors or pretended magicians, that un- 
dertake to cure diſeaſes with their ſpittle or 


their breath, and ſometimes by their prayers ; | 


they are reported to uſe and obſerve certain 
numbers and ſuperſtitious ceremonies ; they 
have commonly the mark of a whole wheel 
or part of one imprinted on their bodies, 
called by them St. Catherine's. wheel, pre 
tending to be of kin to that ſaint, and that 
they are born with that figure upon their 

bodies; they boaſt that they can handle fire 
without being hurt. In ach there are an 
other ſort of theſe ſavicurs or faludadores, 
who pretend to be allied to St. George, and 
carry the figure of a ſerpent on their bodies; 
which they affirm alſo is natural, and theſe 
pretend that they cannot be hurt by ſerpents 
or ſcorpions. 

Sa VOUR (S.) taſte, ſmell, or reliſh to either 
ſenſe, good or bad, 

SA'VOURINESS (S.) any thing high or well. 
ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and other ſpices 
in proper proportions, 

SA'VOURY (A.) reliſhing, high- ſeaſoned, as 
pigeon- pies, ſtewed veniſon, &c. 

SA'VOURY (S.) the name of an aromatick 
winter- pat» herb, 

SAVOY'S (.) a pleaſant, eatable, fine ſort 

SAUSAGE (S.) pork chopped very ſmall, 
mixed with aromatick herbs and ſpices, and 
then ſtuffed into hogs or ſheeps guts of about 
half an inch diameter. 

SAW (S.) an inſtrument of iron or ſteel cut 
with a great number of teeth or indentions, 
to cut or part boards, timber, ivory, &c. 
into ſeveral parts or parcels. 

SAW (V.) to cut or part boards, timber, &c. 
into ſeveral ; 

SAXMU"NDHAM (.) in Seffo!t, is a ſmall 
town that has a good market weekly on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from Landes 7 2 compu- 
ted, and 87 meaſured miles. | 

SA'XONS (S.) the inhabitants of that part of 
Germany, called Saxony, who in former times 
were great pirates, and ſacrificed the pri 
ſoners they took to their gods; they made ſo 
great a difference between thoſe that were 
free · born and ſuch as were ſlaves, between 
thoſe who were noble and the common peo 
ple, that it was @ capital crime for any to 
marry out of their rank and condition; they 
were idolaters, and dedicated to their gods 
groves of the talleſt trees, and thickeſt fo- 
t:\ts, and there worſhipped them without 


buiiding any temples to them or repreſenting] 
e 


them by any figures or images; they wer 


extream addicted to divinations, obſerving| 


| 
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from whence they took conjectures concern - 
| ing the event of their moſt important affairs 3 
they were, and are till, a very ſtrong and 
luſty people, being accuſtomed to eat much 
fleth from their infancy ; they were much in- 
clmed to drunkenneſs ; they embraced Chriſ- 
t:anity in the reign of Cbarlemaigne, and in 
the r6th century embraced the reformation 
as taught by Luther ; king Yortigern, in the 
fifth century, called them to his affiſtance 
againſt the Pi; and Scots, &c. who got fo 
much footing here in England, that they 
were not got out for many ages aſter, 

Pe (S.) 2 fort of thin woollen fiuff or 
ge. 

SAY (V.) to ſpeak, relate, tell, or declare 

any thing. | | 

SCAB (S.) the dried ſcurf of any running 
"fore, or the cruſt of an ulcer, &. 

SCA'BBARD (S.) an inſtrument or ſheath to 
contain-or hold a ſword in, 

SCA'BBED or SCA'BBY (A.) the being full 
of ſcabs, or troubled cr afflicted with any 
diſtemper that produces ſcabs, 

SCA'BBEDNESS or SCA'BBINESS (S.) the 
condition of any thing that is ſcabby ; alſo 
ſpoken of a wall that has one part of the 
colouring ſcratched or broken off, and the 
other whole, &c. 

SCA'BROUS (A.) rough, unpoliſhed, ragged. 

SCA FFOLDO S8) a place ereted above the 
ground with poles for walls and uppo ts, 
and boards laid looſely for floors, to ferve a 
preſent occaſion of workmens ſtanding ale, 
and eafily to repair or build a houſe, church, 
Ec. or for ſpectators to ſee a ſhew, as the 
proceſſion of a coronation, pubhck entry ot 
a king, general, ambaſſador, &c. | 

SCA'FFOLDING (S.) the poles, boards, &c. 
that are rept or made uſe of to build or 
ere ſcaffolds upon any occafion, 4 
SCA'CADE S.)] in War, is a violent ſtorm- 
ing of a town or caſtle, by ſetting ladders 
againſt the walls, and running up them at 
all adventures; 
SCALD v.) to parboil or burn with hot li- 
quor, which in living creatures will raiſe 
great blidders or bliſters upon the fleſh of 
thoſe it don't kill. 1 
SOA LD-HE AUD (S.) a diſtemper tht ſettles 
in the ſkin of the head, exceeding ſare and 
troubleſome to the patient, and difficult to 
cure. 
SCALE (S.) a thin, horny or bovy ſubſtance 
that comes off from fiſhes ; alſo a mathe- 
matical ruler that has certain diſtances or 
hnes upon it, marked zccording to the uſe 
intens zd; alſo the diſh or board that is 
hung by chains, ropes, lines, &c. to a Feam, 
in order to weigh ſmall or large draughrs. 

SCALE (V.) to fcrape or wipe tac ſcales or 

thin horny matter from off fiihes; in War, 

it is to run up or mount the walls of a town 

beſieged, &c. by the help of ladders, &c. 


the ff gut of birds, neighing of horſes, &c. 


* 


SCALENE. or SCALENUM (s.) a fort of 
ARA triangle, 
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triangle, whoſe ſides and angles are all un- 


equal. 
SCALES (s.) the diſhes or boards belonging 

to a beam to put goods in that are ſold by 

weight, in order to judge of their value. 

SCA'LINESS S.) the being full of, or cover'd 
with ſcales, 

SCA'LLION (s.) a ſort of ordinary or wild 
onion. 

SCALP (S.) the ſkin that covers the ſkull, 

SCA'LPER (S.) an inftrument uſed by Sur- 
geen, to part or ſcrape away corrupt fleſh 

the bones. 

SCA*MBLE (V.) to rove, wander, or go from 
place to place. | 

SCA*'MBLING (Part.) at a diſtance one from 
another, like a town or city that has great 
ſpaces between the houſes. 

SCA'MMONY (S ) a purgative drug or refin 

_ that is roaſted, &c. to render it more fit for 
uſe, and before ſuch preparation it is called 
dragredium, 

SCA'MPER V.) to run away in a fright ; to 

ee for fear of an enemy, &. 

SCAN (V.) to fift or canvas a matter or buſi- 
neſs, to examine nicely into an affair, &c. 
SCA'NDAL (S) ſometimes means a character 
ariſing to a man or party from ſome irregu- 
lar act committed by the body or particular 
members; ſometimes it means the ill report 
that one perſon makes of the actions of an. 
other undeſervedly ; and ſometimes it means 
any impediment, act, or trndrance, that is 

put in a perſon's way, either to perplex bis 
mind, or incommode his body, &. 

SCA'NDALIZE (V.) to ſay injurious things of 
a perſon, to give him an il! character unde- 
ſervedly, &c. | 

SCA'NDALOUS (A.) vile, wicked, offenſive, 
ſhameful, abuſive, hurtful. 

SCANT or SCA'NTY (A.)] not enough, very 
bare proportion or meaſure ; alſo fcarce or 
hard to come at, 

SCA'NTLING (S.) the fize, meaſure, ſtand- 
ard, or dimenſion, whereby any thing is 
propoſed to be done. 

SCAR (S.) in Surgery, is that mark or white 
edge or ſeam that is left in the fleſh aſter the 
lips of a wound are cloſed up and h:aled. 
ScARAMOU CH (S.) the name of a famous 
| Jetalian poſture maſter, who in the year 1673 
came to act here in England, from whom all 
thoſe perſons that perform feats of agility 
and are dreſſed in a particular Span ſp hab. t, 

bear that as a common name. 
SCA'RBOROUGH (S.) in the Northe Riding 
of Yorkfhire, an incorporated borough- town 
in the ſhape of a half. moon, built by the 
ſea» fide, upon a high and inacceſſible rock, 
yet ſo large on the top as to contain 18 or 
20 actes of gocd meadow ground beſides the 
town z-it is encompaſſed by the ſea, except 
on the welt fide, where it has an entrance 
by a long narrow flip of land, where ſtands a 
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a common- council, and inferior officers ; it 
hath two markets weekly, wiz. on Thurſday 
and Saturday, and ſends two members to 
parliament ; it enjoys a good trade, having 
a commodious key, to which plenty of ſkip- 
ping reſort, chiefly employed in the coal- 
trade, and the fiſhery z its famous ſpaw or 
purging waters, occafion abundance of the 
nobility and gentry to reſort hither, ſo that 
it ſeems to rival even the Bath, which has 
occafioned the erecting abundance of new 
and handſome buildings, for the reception 
of the company, which renders the place 

ing commodious, and the inhabitants 
good profit ; diſtant from Londen 169 com- 
puted, and 204 meaſured miles. 

SCARCE (A.) rare, uncommon, difficult, or 

hard to come at or by. 

SCA'RCITY or SCA'RCENESS (S.) uncom- 

monneſs, the not being plenty, &c. 

SCARE (V.) to frighten, terrify, or put in 

fear, either by diſguifing one's ſelf in ſtrange 

drefſes, threatening with grievous puniſh- 
ments or other wiſe. 

SCA/RECROW (S.) any thing dreſſed up in 

an odd ſort of cloathing, &c. to fright chil. 

dren, or birds in gardens, to prevent their 

— — the fruit before it is ripe enough to 

gather, 

SCARF (S.) an upper garment or ornament 

worn over the cloaths of women, military 

officers, clergymen, c. e of filk of 
various ſorts or colours. 

SCA RF. SKIN (8) in ne Þ «4 is the out- 
moſt or uppermoſt ſkin of the body, which 

is full of vent-holes or pores to diſcharge 

the ſeveral humours of ſweat, and other 

moiſtores, &c. 

SCARIFICA'TION (S.) a chirurgical opera- 

tion, in which ſeveral inciſions are made in 

the fleſh or ſkin with proper inſtruments, 
and eſpecially in cupping to let out the blood 

and air that is collected by the glaſſes, &c. 

SCA'RIFY (V.) to lance or cut open a ore, 

to make incifions in the fleſh, &. 

SCA'RLET (S.) a ſtrong, bright red colour, 

SCARP (S.) in Fortification, is the inward 

flope of a ditch of any town or place, viz. 

| that next to the place itſelf, and faces to- 
wards the campaign, 

SCA'RRY (A.) full of ſcars, or of the marks 

or ſeams that healed or cloſed wounds have 

left. ä 

SCATE (S.) an iron in the ſhape of a boat's 
keel, to ſaſten to a perſon's ſhoes to make 
him move very ſwiftly on the ice. 

SCATE (V.) to move very ſwiftly upon the 
ice by help of irons faſtened to the bottoms 
of the ſhoes, much practiſed in Holland and 

| in all watry countries, where there is much 
ice in the winter- time. 

SCA“ TER or SKA'TER 8) a (perſon that 
ſides upon the ice with ſcates, &c. 


ſtately tower ; it is governed by two bailiffs, 


— v.) to throw up and down in 2 
careleſs manner, 
SCA/VENGER 
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$CA'VENGER (S.) a pariſh officer, whoſe, 
buſineſs it is to ſee that the ſtreets be kept- 


cle in. 

SCE/LETON or SKE'LETON (S.) in Ana- 
tomy, is the bones of any creature, put toge- 
ther in their reſpective places, after all the 
fleſh is boiled off. 

SCENE (S.) in its original fignification among 
the Greeks, meant a bower made ot the 
branches of trees in form of a fort; and be- 
cauſe the firſt publick plays were aQted in 
ſuch bowers, the name came to be attributed 
to all places where comedies or tragedies 


were ated ; the Latin applied this name to 


every part of an act, wherein there was 
ſome change of the theatre and actors ; for 
though tragedies and comedies have always 


five acts, yet the number of ſcenes is not l- 


mited, as depending on the ceconomy of the 
play; an act, as it ought to be at leaſt of 
three ſrener, ſo it ought not to exceed ſeven 
or eight; alſo the repreſentation of any place 
where a principal aQticn is ſuppoſed to be 
done; alſo a divifion in a dramatick poem, 
&c. alſo the various conditions of a people 
or place, &c. 

SCENO/GR APHY (S.) the model or deſcrip- 
tion of the front and fides of a huilding, or 
the art of rightly contriving a: chiteQtural 
draughts ; but when it is conſide / ed per ſpec - 
tively, it is the appearance of any figure, 
body, or building, whoſe fides decline from 
or make angles with the beholder's eyes, end 
by workmen it is called the return of the 
fore-right fide. - 

SCE'PTICAL or SCE'PTICK (A) inclined 
to diſbelieve every thing that one hears ; 
doubtful, incredulous. 

SCE'PTICISM (S.) the opinions and doctrines 
of the ſcepticks, 

SCE'PTICKS (S.) a ſect of ancient philofo- 
phers, who pretended that no abſolute cer- 
tainty was to he come at in relation to any 
matter or thing, and therefore the mind 
ought not to aſſent to any thing, but remain 
in a ſtate of ſuſpence. 

SCE'PTRE (S.) an enfign of royal'y, being 
the ſtatf or bat!oon a king holds in his hend, 
when he appears in ceremony, as at a coro- | 
nation, &c. 

SCHA'CA (S.) a Babylorian goddeſs, the fame 
with Ops or Terra among the Remans ; her 
feſtival was celebrated five days together, 
during which time the ſervants were maſters, 
and the maſters ſervants, 

SCHE/DULE (S.) a ſmall ſcroll of parchment 

ined or annexed to a will, a leaſe, or any 
other deed, wherein is ſet down an inven- 
tory of goods, or enumeration of particulars 
not mentioned in the principal will or deed, 

SCHEAC s.) among the Mabrmetang, ſigni 
lies an elder, teacher or preacher, whoſe man 
ner is as follows; they firſt read ſome verſes 
or portions out of the Alcoran, then repeat 
the ſeveral opinions of the doctors upon the 
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place, and to make themſelves appear learned 
trequently invent fables and idle ſtories to 
confirm the doctrine they would have their 
auditors believe. 

SCHEME (S.) a draught, model, or repreſen- 
tation of a bui'ding, &c. or a geometrical 
figure conſtructed or laid down, or method 
whereby any thing may be done or executed, 
ſuch as taxes laid and colected to raiſe a cer- 
tain ſum, or pay off a national debt, &c. 

SCHE'/RIF (S.) among the Arabian; and Mas 
bomeran, fignifies noble of deſcent or ſtation, 
and is in a particular manner a title belonging 
to, or claimed by thuſe who are deſcended * 
from Mabomer, by Fathima his daughter, and 
Hat his ſon. in-law, who have likewiſe the 
addition of Emir and S:id, or prince and 
lord ; they likewiſe wear a green turbant, 
while all others wear a white one; many of, 
them have been ſovereigns, and founded di- 
ſtint dynaſties in Africt. | 
SCHIA'IS (S.) a ſect among the Mabometans 
in Pera, who ate declared enemies to thoſe” 
they call Sunnis, or Turi Mabometam ; they 
reject the three firſt ſucceffors to Mabomer, 
and ſay that Hal his nephew and ſon-in-law 
was the true one to his uncle and father; 
they ſay alſo, that there have been but 12 
high- prieſts fince his time, of which Hali 
was the firſt, and that the laſt was Mabo- 
met. el mobadi ſabeb Zaman, whom they at- 
firm to be ſtill alive, and that he will come 
into the world again, and therefore fome of 
the myſt bigotted by their laſt wills leave 
him turniſhed houſes and ſtables full of 
horſes, that he may not want neceffari 

when he returns to the world to maintain a 

propagate his religion ; this opinion prevails 

chiefly in the kingdom of Galcenda in the 

Ka, Indies. 

SCHURRHUS (S.) in Anatomy, is x hard, li- 

vid ſwelling, that refifts the touch, and is 

without pain. | 

SCHISM (S.) a wilful or refolute breaking off 

or going (rom any perſon or perſuaſion ; and 

in a particular manner means perſons of the 
ſame general religion or faith, ſeparating or 
dividing them/elves into feQs or parties upon 
account of ſome particulars of leffer moment ; 
and this has been the caſe with all profefi- 
ons, as well Heatbens as Jews, Chriftians and 

Infidels, and which has coſt the world more 

blood thin all the other pretenſions what- 

ever, eſpecially among the Cbriſliant; for, 
firſt, the ſchiſm betwixt the Greek and Reman 
church was occafioned by the pride of the 

„ who would needs arrogate to them - 
ſelves the title of univerſal biſhop, contrary 
to the canons of councils, patriarchal right, 
and ancient cuſtom ; and from this fountain 
of errors ſprang many others equally un- 
juſt and falſe, by impoſing ſuch opinions as 
neither the ancient church nor the ſcriptures 
ſo much as mention, much leſs countenance, 


ſuch as praying to ſaints and images, relicks, 
⁊a224 . indub 
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indulgences, &c. which begot the rupture in 
the 15th century, and occaſioned the refor- 
mation, &c, - 

SCHISMA'TICAL (A.) inclining, yielding, 

encouraging, or being guilty of ſchiſm. 

SCHISMA'TICK (S.) a ſeparatiſt, a leaver or 
forſaker of the publick worſhip for the ſake 
of ſome particular humour, fancy, or un- 
juſtifiable opinion. 

SCHO'LAR (S.) ſometimes means a pupil cr 
diſciple under the teaching or du ecti on of an- $ 
other 3 and ſometimes a learned man, or 
great proficient in learning. 


SCO 


particular manner means that body or ſyſlem 
of learning, which concerns itſelf pripcipally 
about the reaſon or demonſtration of it ra- 
ther than the practice, the latter being called 
an art, &c, there are ſeven particulars, that 
by way of excellence are called the liberal 
ſttences, upon account of opening the mird 
or underſtanding, and enlarging its {aculticy, 
viz, Grammar, Logick, Rbetorich, Aritbme. 
tick, Gernerry, Aftr „ and Mufick, 
CIENTTFICK (A.) any thing belonging or 
appertaining to le-rning or knowledge, or 
t hat is promotive thereof. 


SCHO/LARSHIP (s.) the learning or neceſ. | SCINTILLATION (S.) a parkling or twink. 


ſary qualifications that denominate a perſon 


ling like a ſtar, or the fire, &c. 


learned. SCYOLIST (S.) a ſmatterer in, or pretender 


SCHOLA'STICK or SCHOLA'STICAL (A.) 


to learning. 


alter the manner of ſcholars, ful.owing the | SCYOMANCY (S.) a divination by ſhadows ; 


method and rules of the ſchools. 
SCHO'LIAST S.) a commentator or expoli- 


af.» the pretenced art of raifing the ſpirits of 
the dead, &c. 


tor; one that writes notes upon an author | SCHON (S.) in Gardening, is a yourg graff, 


to explain the cifficul ies in him, 
SCHO'LIUM or SCHO'LION (s.) a remark 


ſhoot, or layer, to be ſet, inoculated, &c, 
into another, &c. 


or obſe vation made upon a propoſi on or SCF SSORS or SVYZZARS (S.) an inftrument 


conſequence drawn from a demonſtration. 
SCHOOL (S.) a publick houſe or place appro- 
priated for the inſtruction of the unkarned o- 
* enſkilful in any art or ſcience, of which 
there are as many ſorts and kinds as occafion 
may require, and which are denominated 
from their uſe ; as a reading ſcboo!, writing 
| 4 drawing ſcbool, grammar ſcbool, &c. 
likewiſe any publick place of reſort, where 
whores, thieves, &c. frequent, is called a 
+ ſchoo! of Venus, vulgarly a bawdy-houſe, the 
devil's ſcboo/, c. | 
SCHOOL v.) to document, teach, chaſtiſe, 
corre, &c. 
SCHOOL-BU'TTLER (S.) a whipping or chaſ- 
tifing in or after the manner ot a ſchool. 
SCHOOL. DIVU/NES or SCHOOL MEN (S.) 
among the Greeks and Latins, are thoſe who 
in the early ages of Chriſtianity ſtudied and 
taught divinity in monaſteries and publick 
ſchools, where by degrees mixing the ſub- 
tilties of logick and philoſophy along with 
tze articles of faith, occaſioned endleſs dil. 
3 this was chiefly introduced by thoſe 
athen philoſophers who turned Chriſtians, 


and eſpecially aſter the revival of the peripa- 


tetick philoſophy by the Mzbometans, Moors, 
and Arabian. 


uſe? for many purpoſes, but eſpecially to cut 
cloth, &c, made of ſteel cr hardened iron, 
confifting of two ſides or cheeks made very 
ſharp, and faſtened with'a rivet to move 


upon. 
SCI'SSURE (S.) any chop, cleft, cut, or na- 
tural opening of the earth, occaſioned either 
by internal or external heat. 
SCLERO'TICKS S8) ſuch medicines whoſe 
nature is to harden or conſolidate the fleſh. 
SCOAT or SCOTCH v.) to ſtop a wheel, 
by putting ſomething under it to prevent its 
moving forward, , 
SCOFEF (V.) to mock, jeer, banter, make 
game of, deride, ſet at novght, &c. 
SCO/FFER S.) one that derides, makes gime, 
or deſpiſes either a perſon or thing. 
SCOLD v.) to make à noiſe, brawl, find 
fault, call names, abuſe people, &c. 
SCOLD S.) a noiſy, turbulent, quarreiſome, 
ſcolding perſon, eſpecially ſpoken of women. 
SCO'/LLO7? V.) to indent or cut things in and 
out, like the waving of a worm or ſerpent. 
SCO'LLOP SHELL (S.) the ſhell of a fiſh 
whoſe edges are indented z alſo a common 
part of the arms of military perſons. 
1SCOLOPE'NDRA (S.) a. worm that is en- 
gendered in the gum from a melancholy 


 . SCIYAGRAPHY or SCI'OGRAPHY (S.) the] humour, which occifions them to ſwell 


art of ſhadows, or the manner of deli. 


and ulcerate, and conſequent]y the teeth to 


 neating dials, ſo as to tell the hour of the} be looſe, 


day or night by ſun, moon, or ſtars, &c 


SCONCE (S.) in Arcbitecture, is a ſmall fort 


alſo the profile ; platform, or firſt draught of | built to defend the paſs of a hill, a river, &c. 


a thing ; alſo the draught of an edifice or 


alio an ornamental ſort of furniture, to hold 


building ſuppoſed to be cut by a plane in| candles in againſt the walls, &c. of houſes. 


ſuch a manner as to ſee the inſide of it, 


SCONCE (V.) in the Univerfity Languaye, is 


and thereby d.ſcover its ſeveral rooms and] to charge a certain ſum in the buttery- book 
. conveniencics, the thickneſs of its walls, the} _ as a mul or fine for a perſon's neglefting 


pumber of its doors, paſſ+zes, &c. 
SCIA'TICA (s.) the govt in the hip. 


his du, or committing an offence, &c. 200 
a cant word for running up a ſcore at an ale- 


SCIENCE (S.) any ſort of knowledge, but in a] hcute or tavern, 


I $200? 
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0p (S.) an hollow inſtrument uſed upon 


many occations, ſuch as throwing water in- 
to the high- way in ſummer- time to lay the 
duſt, to-get the infide of_ apples out, and 
leaving the rind almoſt whole, to get the 

- marrow out of bones, &c. 

SCOOP (V. I to throw water out of or with a 
ſerop, to get or take the pith or marrow out 
of bones, the pulp out of apples, &c. 

SCOPE (S.) the drift, aim, intention, or de- 
ſign of a perſon ; alſo the ſpace, room, li- 
berty, or opportunity that a perſon has of 
doing a thing. 

SCORBU'TICK (A.) inclined, like to, or 
having the diſtemper called the ſcurvy. 

SCORCH (V.) to dry or parch up the out-fide 
of any thing. | 

SCORE (S.) in Muſich, is writing down the 
ſeveral parts of the compoſition 1mmediately 
one under another; in common, it means an 
account of ſmall debts wrote with chalk up- 
on a board, as milk, drink, chandlery- ware, 
Kc. alſo the rexſun or cauſe why a perſon 
does any particular act. 

SCORE (V.) to write or chalk down any 
thing upon a board ; alſo to go in truſt, or 

to take up goods upon credit, &c. 

SCORN (V.) to contemn or deſpiſe any per- 
ſon or thing, 

SCO/RNER (S.) one that contemns or deſpiſes 
any thing, 

SCORNFUL (A.) diſdainful, contemptuous, 
proud, flighting, &c. EY 

SCO'RPIO (S.) in Afronemy, is the eighth 
fign in the Zodiack; and with the Aftrologers, 
is called the houſe vt Mart; ſome pretend to 
ſay, that a houſe begun to be built when this 
fign is on the aſcendant, will be continually 
haunted with ſerpents ; it is repreſented 
on the globe by the figure of a ſerpent or 
ſcorpion, | 

SCO'RPION (S.) a venomous creature of the 
ſerpent kind, which, though ſmall, is very 
dangerous and miſchievous, having a bladder 
full of dangerous poiſon ; it may be diſtin 
gviſhed into three parts, the head, the breaſt, 
and the belly ; the head appears to be Joined 
and continued to the breaſt, it has two eyes 
in the middle of its head, and two towards 
its extremity, between which as it were 
come out two arms, which are divided like 
claws of a lobſter ; it has eight legs proceed- 
ing from its breaſt, every one of which is 
divided into fix parts covered with hair, at 
the end of which are fix talons or claws ; the 
belly is divided into ſeven rings, from the laſt 
of which the tail proceeds, which is divided 
into ſeven little beads, of which the laſt is 
armed with a ſting ; ſome have fix, and others 
have eight eyes viſible, the tail long, and 
made after the manner of a ſtring of bends 
tied end to end ; the laſt bigger and ſome- 
| What longer than the others; at the end 
whereof are ſometimes two ſtings, which 
are hollow, and filled with a cold poiſon, 
which it irjeQs into the part it ſtrikes ſquirt · 
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wiſe ; it is of a blackiſh colour ſomewhat 
like foot ; it waddles as it goes, and fixes 
violently with its ſnout and feet on ſuch per- 
ſon 3s it ſeizes, ſo that it is with great dif- 
ficulty pulled off; ſome have wings, and are 
of various colours ; the dam is faid to bring 
forth eleven young ones, which are ſmall - 
round worms, about the ſize of a louſe, the 
mother fits upon them and hatches them, 
whom they are ſaid to deſtroy ; they are more 
inveterate againſt women than men, and 
more againſt girls than women; and thoſe 
that have ſeven knots in their tail are more 
dargerous than thoſe that have but fix ; it is 

' reported that ſcorprons in cold countries are 
not venomous, nor thoſe that are of a whitiſh 
colour ; the moſt effectual remedy againſt 
the bite of one of them, is to ſqueeze it to 
pieces upon the wound; in Scripture, various 
allufions and deſcriptions are made to, and 

' contained under this word; ſometimes it 
means the malicious nature of wicked men ; 
and ſometimes a whip or rod of puniſhment, 
&c. ard ſometimes machines of war, out of 
which a large number of darts or arrows 
were thrown at once. 

SCOT (S.) the ſhare, lot, or proportion that 
any perſon is to pay of a reckoning, or o- 
ther publick charge 3 and in Pariſhes, it is 
called ſcot and lat; alſo the name of a native 
of Scotland. 

SCOTCH (S.) che people or natives of Scar - 
land. 

SCOTCH (A.) ſomething produced in, or 
done after the manner of Scotland. 

Scot b Colleps, thin ſlices of veal fried with 
butter, bacon, ſavoury herbs, &c. : 

Scorch Fiddle, the diſtemper vulgarly cal- 
led the itch. 

Scorch Hobby, a mean, ſmall, ſorry, low- 
ſtatured horſe, 

Scotch Language, Engliſh mixed with French, 
Dutch, Iriſh, Sc. pronounced or (poke very 
broad ; but now the moſt polite write 
Engl: in the fame manner as it is done in 
England, . 

Scotch Miß, a ſober ſoaking rain, one that 
vents a great deal of water without any 
wind or ſtorm, | 

SCO'T.FREE (A.) that comes off without 
being fined or puniſhed, one that js cleared 
of an indictment or accuſation, &c. 

SCO/TIA (S.) in Arcbitecture, is a ſemĩ circu- 
lar cavity or channel put in divers parts of 
the ornaments of a column. 

SCO/TISTS (S.) a name given to thoſe pole- 

mical divines that followed the opinions of 

Fobn Duns Scotur, the ſubtle and great op- 

poſer of the Tei. 

SCO'TOMY (S.) a diſorder that ſeizes a per- 
ſon ſuddenly, by a dizzineſs or ſwimming 
of the head, occaſioned by the animal ſpi- 
rits being whirled about ſo haſtily, that the 
external objects appear to turn round to the 


beholder 
SCO'VEL 


SCR 
$CO'VEL (S.) the name of a ſort of mop uſed 
by bakers, to waſh and clean the bottom of 
their ovens with from cinders, and aſhes, 
conſiſting of a large cloth or clout hung at 
the end of a long pole to reach all parts of the 


oven. - 
SCOUL or SCOWL (V.) to look angrily, to 

expreſs a perſon's diſpleaſure by a ſcornful 

air, a grim, crabbed, or ſurly loek, &c. 
SCO'UNDREL (S.) a mean, vile, wicked 


fellow, 

$COUR or SCOWR (V.) to cleanſe or make 
metals bright, to purge a perſon thoroughly ; 
"alſo to clear the coaſt of pirates; alſo to 
ſcamper or run away from an enemy. 

SCOURGE {V.) to whip or puniſh offenders ; 
and in particular, uſed among the Fews two 
ways, one with thongs or whips made of 
ropes ends, or ſtraps of leather, the other 
with rods, twigs, or branches of trees; the 
Tabbins have ſpun the thread fo fine as to 

- enumerate one hundred and ſixty eight faults 


that are liable to this puniſhment, and far- | 


ther ſay, that all crimes that the law has not 
appointed death for, ſhould be puniſhed in 
this manner ; ſome affirm that they never 
exceeded the number of thirty-nine ſtripes, 


but according to the fault, ſtruck with greater | 


or leſſer violence, 4 

SCOURGE (S.) an inftrument for children to 
play with to whip or keep their top ſpinning ; 
alſo an inſtrument of ſmall thongs or cords to 
puniſh offenders with, 
SCOU'RING (S.) a diſeaſe commonly called 
a looſene(s ; alſo the making pewter, braſs, 
copper, &c, bright, by cubbing them with 
ſand, &c. p i 

SCOUT (S.) a ſpy or perſon ſent out of one 
atmy to watch the motions or get intelligence 
of another army ;_ and alſo the name of a 
judge or magiſtrate in Ho/land, 

SCRA'BBLE (V.) to claw or rake together 
with the hands or nails, to feel or grope 
about in the dark; alſo to be much put to it 
to maintain one: ſelf or family, &c. 

SCRAG (S.) any lean and bony meat, parti- 
cularly the work end of a neck of mutton, 

veal, &Cc. 

SCRA'GGEDNESS (S.) leanneſs, bonineſs, &c. 

SCRA'GGY (A.] very lean and bony. 


SCRA'MBLE V.) to ſaatch or catch up any | 


thing very haſtily, earneſtly, or eagerly, to 
climb or tun up a tree, &. 

SCRANCH V.)] to make a noiſe with one's 
teeth by the haſty breaking of the cruſt of 
new bread, raw apples, &c. 

SCRAPE (V.) to — or rub off dirt, &c, 
from any thing with a knife, &c. 

SCRAPE (S.) ſometimes means a very near, 
ſaving, covetous perſon ; and ſomet.mes a 
footman or ſerving man; and ſometimes a 
troubleſome matter or buſineſs. 

SCRAPINGNESS (S.) ſavingneſs, covetouſ- 
neſs, over and above ſtingineſs. 


| 


| 


SCRAPS (S.) ſmall bits or parcels of any 
thing, 


80 R 

SCRATCH (V.) to tear or claw the fleſh with 
one's nails, pins, &c, 

SCRA'/TCHES (S.) the marks or ſores in one's 
fleſh made with one's nails, needles, ping, 
Kc. alſo a diſeaſe in Horſer, conſiſling of dry 
ſcabs, &c, which breed between the heel and 
paſtern joint, 

SCRAWL or SCRAUL (v.) to write in a care. 
leſs or unintelligible manner, to ſmear or 
daub paper, a wall, &c, with careleſs and 
irregular irokes. 

SCREAK or SKREEK (V.) to make a ſhrill or 
loud noiſe like a perſon ſuddenly frighted, or 
the filing of a ſaw, &c. 

SCREAM (V.) to roar or cry out upon being 
frightened, or receiving and apprehending 
ſome hurt. 

SCREA'MING (S.) roaring, bawling, or cry. 
ing out violently or aloud. 

SCREECH (V.) to hoot, howl, or cry out 
like an owl, efpecially in the night-time, 
SCREEN or SKREEN (S.) an inſtrument to 
keep off the wind or heat; alſo a fieve or 
ipſtrument to fift gravel, &c, through © 

make mortar with. 

SCREEN or SKREEN (V.) to defend or pre- 

ſerve againſt the wind, exceſſive heat, &c, 

alſo to defend. againſt the power of an ene · 

my, or the ſeverity of the law; alſo to part 

or fiſt ſtones from fine gravel or earth to 

make mortar with, &c. 

SCREW IS.) one of the mechanick powers 
uſed in ſuch inſtruments as preſs bodies to- 
gether. very violently, in order to get the 
juice out of them, as apples for making cy- 
der, &c. and in raiſing great weights, ſuch 
as ſhoving a ſhip off the launch, raiſing floors 
in a houſe that is ſunk, &c. 

SCREW (V.) to ſqueeze or preſs very hard 
with a ſcrew z alſo te beat down the price 
of a perſon's labour or goods, &c, 

SCRVBBLE (V.) to write very haſtily and in · 
correctly, both as to the character and ſenſe, 

SCRI'BBLER (S.) a mean or bad writer both 
in character and compoſition. 

SCRIBE (S.) a publick writer, ſometimes call- 
ed a penman, by way of eminence for his 
correct and beautiful characters; ſometimes 
a ſecretary, and ſometimes a notary, &c, 
among the Ju they were of two forts, the 
one imployed in ſecular matters, the other in 
religious concerns ; the firſt were teacher of 
grammar, and eſpecially orthography ; fur- 
ther to every tribe there was a ſeribe, whole 
buſineſs it was to regiſter and engroſs mar- 
riage contracts and other law matters; the 
other ſort were expoſitori of law, who 
read and expounded it to the ple. 

SCRIBING (S.) in Foinery, is the fitting 2 
board or partition, &c. to a floor, wall, &c. 
though it be ever ſo irregular in its form. 

SCRIP (S.) a ſmall bag or ſack that a perſon 
carries neceſſaries in from one place (0 a00- 
ther; alſo a flip or ſmall piece of wriven 


paper or parchment, &c, SCRIP- 
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(A.) in the manner of, or 
like to the ſcripture, . 
$CRI/PTURES (s.) properly mean any writ- 
ten books, but in a particular manner thoſe 
conveyed to us by the prophets and ſervants 
of God, containing his law and will decla- 
red to his people by them for their direction, 
| and inſtruction; and theſe are di 
vided into two general parts, the one called 
the Old Teſtament, which contains the hiſ- 
tory of the creation, the deliverance of the 
Iſ-adlites out of Egypt, the law, &c. the pro- 
phets, the pſalms, and the proverbs ; the 
other called the New Teftament, which con- 
tains the hiſtory of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
the doctt ines they taught, and the prophecies 
they left behind them, which were written | 
by ſeveral perions, at divers times, 
ſundry occaſions ; all which, for the greater: 
eaſe of coming at particular parts or ſentences, 
the learned of later ages have divided into 
chapters and verſes, the firſt author of which 
is ſaid to be a monk, named Hugo de ſans 
Caro, a Dominican, afterwards made a car- 
dinal, by birth a Burgundion, and who, at 
the ſame time, wrote a concordance, which 
is placed by ſome in 1240, by others 1250: 
This divifion has been imitated by the 
Greeks, and alſo by the Jews, but in a dit- 
ferent manner, 

SCRI'PTURIST (S.) one well verſed in the 
(cripture, and that builds his religious opi- 
nions upon it. 

SCAV/VENER (S.) one who makes a trade of 
drawing up and engroffing writings, ſuch 
as deeds of conveyance, marriage · contracts, 
leaſes, &c. 

SCAO'BY (A.] poor, mean, pitiful, little 
worth 


„ c. 

SCRO'FULA or SCRO'PHULA (S.) thoſe 
hard ſwellings that grow in the glandules of 
the neck, commonly called the king's: evil. 

SCRO/FULOUS or SCRO'PRULOUS (A.) 
troubled with thoſe hard kernels or ſwellings 
in the neck, &. 

SCROLL (S.) a flip or roll of parchment ; and 
in Architecture, the volute or horns that are in 
the Imick, Corintbian or Compoſite capitals, 

RO TUM (s.) the bag that contains the 
teſlicles, vulgariy called che cod. | 

SCRUB ($.) a mean, pitiful, worthleſs ſellow. 

RUB (v.) to rub hard, or cleanſe 2 houſe, 
— by ſo doing; alſo to claw or ſeratch the 


SRUBBA/DO (S.) a cant name for the d. 
temper called the itch, eſpecially when it is 
very high, 

SCRU'PLE (S.) an objectien that a perſon has 
in his mind ag inſt doing a thing, a doubt or 
nicety in point of conſcience z with the Apo- 
thecaries, it is a ſmall weight containing 20 
grains, or the third part of an ounce; and 
among the Chrono/ogers and Aftronomers, it is 
a very ſmall portion of time of about 3 ſe- 


conds ; and in Eclipſcs, that part of the moon's 
diameter that enters into the ſhadow, &c. 
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SCRU/PLE (v.) to heſitate, forberr, or doubt 
whether it may or may not be lawful to do a 
certain att. 

SCAU/PULQUS (A.) nice, curious, preciſe, 
cautious, doubtful, e. 

SCRUPPULOUSNESS or SCRUPULO'SITY 
(S.) exaQtneſs, niceneſs, that will not do a 
thing till fully ſatisfied of its legality, &c. 

SCRU'TABLE (A.) that may be 
into, or ſearched after, 

SCRUTINEEFR (S.) one appointed to examine 
very nicely into a bufineſs. 

SCRUTINIZE (V.) to ſearch or examine 
thoroughly into or after a thing, matter, or 
butineſs. | 

SCRU'TINY (S.) a very nice end correct ex- 
amination into any matter. 

The Day of Scrutiny in the ancient Church, 
the Wedneſday of P. week is thus call- 
ed, becauſe the catechumens uſed to be par- 
ticularly inſtructed and examined upon that 
day, to fee whether they underſtood and re- 
membered the doctrines of Chriſtianity, and 
were fully diſpoſed to live according to them; 
this ſcruriny was made ſeven times ig Lea, 
the firſt and ſecond was held upon 
day and Saturday of the third week in Lene, 
the third and fourth upon the ſame 83s the 
week following, and this was a very ſolemn 
ſerutiny ; the fifth and fixth the week after ; 
and the laſt upon Wedneſday before Efter- 
day; it was uſual for the prieft to give no- 
tice the Sunday before, that the people might 
prepare themſelves, x 

SCRUTOPR or SCRUTO/RE S.) a large or 
long cheſt or cabinet, with a flap to draw 
out or let down, in the nature of a deſk to 
write on, g 

SCUD (S.) a ſudden or hafty ſhower of rain 
_ goes with the wind. 

cud away, to run or get away haſtily, as 
if frighted or purſued. Mam 

SCU'FFLE (S.) a fudden quarrel, or ſlight 
fighting. 

Sc FFLE (V.) to contend or fight with one 
or more perſons ; alfo to ſtrive and endea- 
vour to conquer difficulties, or overcome 
hardſhips, as for a widow to maintain her- 
felf and three or four children by her hand- 
labour only, 

SCULK (V.) to hide in holes and corners, to 
lurk here and there, &c. 

SCULL or SKULL (S.) the compages of the 
bones of the head that contains the brains, and 
which ſerves as a helmet to k:ep them (rom 
external injuries; ſometimes it means ooly 
the upper or top hairy part of the head, which 
either by age or diſeaſes grows bald firſt ; alſo 
the name of a ſhort oar that watermen row 
boats with. 

SCU'LLER (S.) ſometimes means a boat rowed 
with ſhort oars, and ſometimes the water- 
man that occupies ſuch a boat. | 

SCU'LLERY (S.) a place in great houſes on 
purpoſe to do the dirty work * 70 4 


SCU 


kitchen, ſuch as waſhing: and ſcouring the 

. diſhes, plates, pots, &c. 

SCU'LLION (S.) an under ſervant in a great 
man's kitchen, who under the cook does the 
dirty work belonging thereto, 

govt (6) a print or picture engraved or 

Carved. 

SCU'LPTURE (S.) the art of making figures 
in wood, ſtone, or metal; and this confiſts 
of three branches, called carving, engraving, 
modelling or founding. | f 

SCUM (S.) that droſs or froth that ſwims up- 
permoſt in boiling meat,omelting metals, &c. 
alſo the dtegs or meaneſt of the people. 

SCU/PPER HOLES (S.) in a She, are ſmall 
holes made to let off the water that is either 

mped out of the hold, or that is occafioned 
the rain, &c. 

'SCU'PPER-LEATHERS (S.) leathers nailed 

over the ſcupper - holes. 

SCU"PPER. NAILS (S.) ſhort nail? with broad 
heads, to nail ihe ſcupper · leathers on. 
SCUREF (S.) a white, ſcaly, dry matter, that 

is raiſed on the ſkin, and generally upon the 

| d 


SO RKILOU: (A.) abuſive, ſaucy, railing, 
" + ſcandalous words or actions. 3 
RILOUSNESS. or ScuRRLLITT (S.) 
_ taunting, ſaucy, abuſive words ot actions, 
SCU'RVINESS (S.) + badneſs, navghtineſs, 
meanneſs, ungenteelneſs, &c, | 
SCU'RVY S.) a diſeaſe epidemical to the Hol. 
landers, and afflicting moſt other nations 
bordering on the ſea, the ſymptoms whereof | 
are hvid ſpots on the hands and feet, weak. 
neſs of the legs and joints, ſtinking , breath, 
looſneſs of the teeth, bleeding of the gums ; 
convulfions, pains, running gout, colick, &. 
this is of two kinds, when the ſulphur is pte 
dominant to falt, or when the fait is predo- 
minant to the ſulphur ; and this is ſometimes 
in the blood, and ſometimes in the neryous 
Juice, and ſometimes in both, 
SCU'RVY. (A.) any thing mean, bad, pitiful, 
* ſorry, &, alſo ſervile or raſcally. 
SCU'RVY- GRASS (S.) an herb particularly 
* benekcial againſt, or in the ſcurvy. 
SCUT (S.) among the Hunters, is the tail of a 
hare or rabbit, | 
. SCU'TCHEON (S.) in Heraldry, is the field 
or ground upon which the arms are drawn 
or painted; in Smitbery, the ſmall iron, or 
. braſs plate put over the key-hole of a lock, 
&c, with Archite#:, the key or centre ſtone 
of a building; and with Gardeners, a bud or 
graſt taken from one to be inſerted into an- 
other tree, | 
SCU'TTLE (S.) a baſket or tub to hold aſhes 
or coals ; alſo the wooden trough through 
which the flour falls into the meal-tub in a 
wheat-mill. . | 
SCU*TTLES (S.) ina Ship, ſometimes means 
thoſe ſquare holes cut in the deck of a ſhip, 


| 
| 


Y (A.) troubled with or full of ſcurf.} of their ſkulls. When their king condemacd 


SEA- 
from one deck or floor to another; an{ 
ſometimes the windows in the cabbin. 
SCY!MITAR- (S.) the Perfian or eaftern name 
for a broad, | crooked ſword, called by us x 
hanger, cutlaſs, &c. 

SCY THE (S.) an inftrument with which gra 

is cut down or mown, ſomewhat reſemb/ing 

the moon in figure, when ſhe is about three 
days old. 

SCY'THIANS (S.) a famous and very ancient 
people, ſtrong of body, and tall of ſtature, 
inured to labour and warlike exerciſes, but 

. having little inclination to humanity or civil 
ſociety, they did not till the ground, or hid 
any certain ſettled abode, but went wander. 
ing up and down with their wives, children 
and relations,driving their cattle before them; 
they uſed neither gold nor filver ; their focd 
generally was milk and honey, and their 
cloaths the ſk ns of beaſts; they puniſhed 
theft very ſeverely ; when they took any of 
their enemies priſoners of war, they drack 
his blood, flead him, and wrapped his (kin 

about them, faſtened his head on the top af 
their huts or tents, or made drinking veſſch 


any manto death, all his male children were 
expoſed to the ſame calamity ; at the death 
of their king, the concubine he moſt loved 
was put into the coffin with him, being 
conducted by the officers in ordinary of the 
king's houſhold, who were all of then 
ſtrangled at his tomb, and a horſe with every 
one of them, that they might be in a readi- 
neſs to ſerve him in the other world; ther 
principal deities were Vea, Jupiter, Jau, 
Hercules and Mari, to whom they (acrificed 
the hundredth perſon of all thoſe they tock 
in war; to the other gods they facrificed 
beaſts, and principally horſes, 

SEA (S.) the Hebrews gave this name to all ges 
collections of waters, tho* they were but 
lakes or pools ; fo they alſo called the great 
brazen laver in the temple of Solomon; and 
this is a general practice with the Oriental, 
to call great rivers, &c. at; tho' we un! 
derſtand by this term, ſometimes the general 
collection of waters that are ſuppoſed to en- 
compaſs the earth, and ſometimes a partie 
lar ſea or water that is denominated from the 
kingdoms or ſhores near which it runs, u 
the Iriſþ-ſea, Brinſh- ſea, Cc. 

RW rr 8 or draught of tht 
ſea-coaft, containing the bearings and dl. 
tances of places, and their latitudes and ho- 
gitudes, and whatever is neceſſary for a nm 
riner to know, to help him in conduting u 
ſhip to its defired port. 

SEA-FA'RING (A.) thoſe perſons that 1 
employed about matters or buſine is belongs! 
to the ſea. | 

SEA PO'RT (s.) a proper town or place i 
ſhips to come in, or go out from, | 

SEAL (S.) the name of a ſea- calf, whoſe {1 


_ through which the men deſcend by a ladder 


| is uſed to make caſes for watches, — 
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inftruments, &c. alſo the name of an inſtru. 
ment with which impreffions are made on 
wax, having ſome device, letters or figures 
engraved upon it, in order to be affixed to 
a deed by ribbons, &c. or laid on a deed, 
whereby the party becomes bound to perform 
the conditions therein contained; the pen- 
dant ſeals are ſaid to be introduced by Fa. 
ward I. to render the authority of his char- 
ters leſs exceptionable. 

SEAL (V.) to faſten 'a door, &c. by putting 
a ſeal upon the locks, joints, &c, alſo to 
affix a ſeal to or upon a deed, &c. in order 
to confirm or witneſs the intention of per- 
ſorming the contents thereof, &c. 

To Seal Hermetically, in Cbymiſtry, is to 
twiſt the neck of a glaſs bottle heated with 
a pair of hot pincers, fo that no matter can 
come out. 

SEA/LER (S.) he or ſhe that puts or ſets their 
ſeal to an inſtrument, deed, letter, &c. alſo 
an officer in the court of chancery whoſe 
buſineſs it is to ſeal the writs, &c. of that 
court, 

SEAM (S.) the joining or faſtening of two 
pieces of cloth together, &c, alſo tho mark 
that a cut or wound leaves in the fleſh after 
it is cured z in a Ship, it is the edge where 
the planks meet which are drove full of 
oakum, &. in Corn Meaſure, it is the lame 
with a quarter or 8 buſhels, 

SE'AMLESS (A.) without being in parts ſo as 
to want joining together, 

SEAMSTER or SEA VMSTRESS (S.) a man 
or woman, whoſe buſineſs it is to make 
cloaths or linen; but if a man, he is com- 
monly called a taylor. 

SEAR (V.) to burn with a hot iron, &c. as 
when a limb is cut off, it is ſometimes done 

to prevent too much bleeding, 

SEARCH (V.) to look, hunt, or ſeek after 
any thing that is miffing. 

SEARCH (S.) a ſecking, looking for or after 
what was loft or miſlaid, c. 

SEARCHER (S.) one who looks for or after 
any thing, an enquirer, &c. 

SE AR-CLOTH S.) a plaiſter good againſt 
ſprains, weakneſſes of the joints, aches, &c. 

SEARSE or SARSE (S.) a ſieve made of 
lawn, &c, 

SEA'SON (S.) one of the four quarters of the 
year ; alſo any time proper or fit to do any 
thing in, 1 

SEASON (V.) to ſalt, or give any thing ar 
Ke rel.ſh with pepper and othe: ſpi- 
ces, &c. ; 

SEASON ABLE (A.) proper, fit, convenient; 
alſo any thing done in a right manner and a 
due time, 

SEAT (s.) any place to fit in or upon; al'o a 
gentleman's or a nobleman's country houſe. 

SE'BATH (S.) the eleventh month of the 
Hebrews, conſiſting of 29 days, anſwe ing to 
the latter part of our Fanuary, and the be 
ginning of February. . $66 

SEBU/CIANS (S,) a ſet among the Samari 


SEC 


ta, who changed the fixed time appointed 

* by God for the celebration of the three grand 
ſeflivals of the Ju, obſerving Zafer or the 
Paſſover at the beginning of Autumn, Penti- 
coaſt at the end of it, and the feaſt of taber- 
nacles in March, 

SE'CANT (S.) in Trigonometry, is what is alſo 
called the hypoteneuſe, or longeſt fide of a 
right-angled triangle, being formed by draw- 
ing s right line from the centre of a circle, 
and continuing it till it meets another line 
drawn perpendicularly upon the extremity of 
the radius of the ſame circle, 

SECE'DE (V.) to withdraw, go afide, or ab- 
ſent one's felf from a place, perſon, or bufi- 


neſs. 
SECE*SSION (S.) the act of openly with- 
drawing one's ſelf from any publick place 
or buſineſs, where any thing is doing con- 
trary to the mind, inclindtion, or opinion 
of the perſon or perſons fo abſenting, and 
thereby, ſo far as in them lies, by not ap- 
proving of it, to hinder its being done; 
ſometimes it only ſignifies the adjournment, 
and ſometimes the breaking up of the parlia- 

ment. 

SECLU DE (V.) to ſhut out, ſeparate, or 
cut cff. | 

SECLU'SION (S.) the act of ſhutting out, 
cutting off, or ſeparating. 

SECOND (A.) the next aſter the firſt, or laſt 
of two, 

SE'COND (S.) the fixtieth part of a minute 
in time or meaſure of a circle, marked thus, 
(') 3 ſometimes it means a perſon who 
eſpouſes the quarrel of another; and, in 
Mufick, it is the diſtance between any two 
tones or (cunds, that lie orderly or next to 
one another in the ſcale, 

SE'COND (V.) to encourage, forward, pro- 
mote or propagate what another had begun, 

SE'CONDARY S.) the name of an officer 
who is next to the chief or principal one ; in 
Aftr:nomy, ſuch planets as move round ano- 
ther are fo called. ' 

SECOND-SIGHT (S.) a pretended inſpiration 
or knowledze of things not yet come to paſs, 
as though they really were in action before 

| one's eyes, a privilege that many inhabitants 
of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland are ſaid to 
be endowed with 3 but Mr. Campbell, the ſa- 
mous impoltor of that nation, lately reſident 
in Londen, has deſtroyed the whole credit of 
thit pretec ſion. 

SE'CRESY or SE'CRETNESS (S.) privacy, 
retirethneſs ; alſo the Keeping a matter con- 

cesaled from the knowledge of othe;:s, 

SECRET (S.) a tate or uncommen piece of 
knowledze of great uſe or benefit, eſgecially 
to-\»me perſons ; alſo affairs or matters not 
proper to be publickly known. 

SECRET A.) retired, reſerved, not publick 
or known. 

SECRETARY (S,) an officer under great 

men, and in publick offices, that writes the 
54 2503 = lecters, 
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SEC 


letters, and take the minutes of publiok ac- , 
tions, ſuch as the meetings of courts, the 
making by-laws, and anſwering correſpon- 
dents, &c. 

SECRE'TE (v.) to hide, conceal, or convey 
out of the way, 

SECRETION (8.) in Phyfich, is the ſeparating 

one fluid from another in the bodies of ani- 

mals or vegetables. 

SECT (S.) a number of perſons profeſſing the 
ſame opinions ; and is commonly ſuppoſed to 
he in oppoſition to the received opinions 
either of religion or philoſophy, 

SECTA'RIAN, SECTARY or SE'CTA- | 
RIST (8) one who follows the opinion of a | 
ſect or party ; and with us only means 
a diſſenter from the eſtabli religion. 

SECTION 9% a cutting or dividing a thing 
into ſeveral parts; alſo a portion or diviſion 
of a book divided into ſundry heads or parts; 
and matbemarically, is cutting of a plane by a 
plane, or a ſolid by a plane, the conſequence 
of which latter is the producing many curio- 
fities, as of a cone, the figure reſulting is a 
circle, ellipſis, parabola, or hyperbola ; and 
in Architecture, it is the perſpective repreſen- 
tation of the inſide of the building. 

SE'CTOR (s.) in Geometry, is a figure con - 
tained under two tight lines that incline to- 

wards one another, whoſe point of contact 
is the center of a circle, of which they are 
rad. us's, and the circumference compriſed 

| between the ſaid two lines; it is alſo the 

name of an excellent inſtrument fitted ſor the 
purpoſe of anſwering moſt practical parts of 
the mathematicks. 

SE'CULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to an 
age, or hundred years ; alſo any thing be- 
longing to common life, in oppoſition to the 

function of the clergy. 

SECULA'RITY or SE'CULARNESS (S ) the 

* being addicted to things of common life, 
called the things of this world, without ha- 
ving any thought of or regard to another, 

SE'CULARIZE (V.) to make a clergyman a 
lay-man, to ſtrip him of his ecclefiaſtical 
function, name, and dignity. | 

SE/CULAR PLAYS (S.) this was one of the 

teſt ſolemnities of 0/4 Rome, which were 
inſtituted upon the following account: Rome 
being afflicted with a great mortality the 
ſame year the Targuin were expelled, Yale | 
rin Publicola, then conſul, began it; it was 
regulated by the directions of the Sibylline 
books, with a defigo to appeaſe the gods, in | 
the 245th year of Rome ; they were called 
ſecular, becauſe they were to be repeated only 
once in an age, or one hundred years, which 
was opened in the beginning of harveſt ; the 

- emperor, upon account of his being high- 
prieſt, made a ſpeech to the people in the 

- capitol, and exhorted them to guard againſt 
all impurity, and prepare themſelves for the 
ſolemnity ; then the emperor from under his 

_ canopy of Race delivered fumigations to the | 


people, which was a compoſition of brim- 
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ſtone and bitumen ; with this the people 


were purified, and the proceſſion was be. 


gun, in which the prieſts of all the frateroi.. 


ties made one part, the ſenate and magiſtra. 
cy made another part of the ſhew, and the 
people were dreſſed in white crowned with 
flowers, and bearing a branch of the palm. 
tree in their hand ; as they went along, they 
ſung verſes compoſed for the occaſion, and 
worſhipped the ſtatues of their gods as they 
paſſed by their temples, where theſe pretend. 
ed deities lay to open view upon beds of 
ſtate 3 they met three nights together in the 
temples to watch, pray, and ſacrifice ; and 
to prevent all diſorder, the parents of the 
younger people of both ſexes were preſent, 
or ſome other proper guardians ; and as this 
feſtival was chiefly deſigned to pacify the 
gods below, 1. e. Pluto, Proſerpine, Ceres, the 
Parcæ, Sc. they offered only black ſacri- 
fices, and that in the night, and particularly 
they ſacrificed a black bull to Plato, and 3 
cow to Proſerpine z the next day they offered 
facrifices to Jupiter and Juno of the ſame 
ſpecies, only white-coloured ; the victim 
were brought to the altar waſhed, and dreſ- 
ſed with garlands of flowers z and when this 
was done, the crier ordered prophane and 
unprepared perſons to withdraw, and that 
others ſhould be filent, and mind what was 
doing ; after this the prieſt, who was the 
emperor himſelf, threw a little meal mixed 
with ſalt upon the head of the beaſt to be fa- 
crificed, pouring afterwards a little wine, of 
which he gave a taſte to the by. ſtanden; 
then the ſlaughter- man knocked don the 
victim, his throat being cut, they gave the 
high prieſt ſome of his blood, who ſprinkled 
it upon the fire of the altar ; this being done, 
the augurs examined, with great nicety, the 
entrails, from whence the good ar ill ſucceſs 
they ſought after was concuded ; then they 
were burnt as a ſacrifice to the god or god- 
deſs to whom it was defigned, invoking all 
the other gods at the ſame time; with the 
remainder of the victim they made a feaſt ; 
the ſacrifices being ended, the publick ſhews 
began, which were deſigned as a worſhip to 
% and Diana, for which purpoſes they 
ated comedies in the play houſe, and foot, 
horſe, and chariot-races in the circus ; the 
athletz or wreſtlers alſo ſhe wed thrir dexie · 
rity ia wreſtiing and other exerciſes, and the 
gladiators,cr prize- fighters in the amphithe- 
atres fought ſometimes with men, and ſome- 
times with wild beaſts ; the ſecond nigtt they 
repeated their prayers to the Parcæ, and di- 
fered a black ſheepand ſhe-goat z the next day 
the women who were not ſlaves went to the 
capitol, and other temples, where they pray- 
ed to Jupiter, and the gods above mentioned; 
the remainder of the day was ſpent in pub 
lick rejoicing, like the firſt ; the third nigh! 
they ſacrificed a hog to the Earth, which 
was one of their chief goddefies, 1 
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Mars's field called the Torentum ; the third 


SED 


hipped under ſeveral names; this was done 
the banks of the Tyber, in that part of 


and laft day there were two choirs of mu- 
ſick, one of boys, the other of girls, of the 
beſt families, whoſe fathers and mothers 
were living, who ſung hymns compoſed for 
the occafion ; this day alſo the prieſts of 
Mars performed their myſtick dance. 

SE/CULAR PRIEST (S.) a diſtinction made 
by the church of Rome between thoſe who 
take upon them the care of ſouls as pariſh» 
prieſts do, but without obligating himſelf to 
obſerve the rules of any particular religious 
order, 

SE'CUNDINE (S.) in Midzifry, is the after- 
birth, or that wherein the child lay and 
grew in the womb, 

SECURE (A.) fafe, free from harm or dan- 
ger : alſo careleſs, fearleſs, negligent, &c. 
SECU/RE (V.) to lock or lay up fafely, to 
preſerve from hurt or danger; alſo to ſeize 
or apprehend a perſon for a crime commit- 

ted, &c, 

SECU'RITY or SECU'RENESS (S.) ſafety, 
a being free from real or apprehenfve dan- 
gers; alſo one that is bail for another's ap- 
pearance to anſwer an accuſation in a court 
of law, or for payment of a ſum of money, 
Kc. The Painters repreſent Security by the 
portrait of a lady leaning againſt a pillar 
before an altar, with a ſceptre in her hand. 

SEDA'N S.) a cloſe chair to carry perſons in 
through the ſtreets without being ſeen, 

SEDA'TE (A.) compoſed, ſober, regular, quiet, 
thoughtful, undiſturbed in mind. 

SEDA'TENESS (S.) ſobriety, compoſure of 
mind, thoughtfulneſs, &c. 

SE-DEFENDE'NDQ (S.) a plea made uſe'of 
by a perſon, who in a quarrel or otherwiſe 
hath killed another, in which he alledges, 
that what was done was unavoidable for 
the preſervation of his own life; and not- 
withſtanding this plea be admitted, the law 
requires that the party's goods ſhall be for- 

- feited to the king, and that he muſt procure 
his pardon by means of the lord chancellor, 

SE DENTARINESS S.) the condition or man- 
ner of living retired, and uſing little bodily 

exerciſe, &c. 

SE'DENTARY (A.) a life that is ſpent in a 
retired manner, working or reading much, 
fitting, or within doors; in France, thoſe 
parliaments that are fixed to a particular 
place, or city, are called ſedentary parlia- 
ments, 

SEDGE (S.) a weed that grows particulaily 
in or near the water. 

SE'DIMENT (S.) the ſettling, thick or droſſy 
part of liquor, commonly called che lees. 

SEDI'TION s,) a publick mutiny, riot, up- 
roar or rebellion ; the Ancients repreſented 
ſedition by the hieroglyphick of two lobſters 
fighting together, 


SEE 


an uneaſy and diſſatisfied mind, apt to find 
fault and promote riots, c. againſt the tate. 
SEDU'CE (V.) to corrupt, draw away, or de- 
ceive, to miſlead or debauch a perſon's prin» 
ciples either in religious or ſtate matters. 
SEDU CEMENT or SEDU'CTION (S.) a 
drawing away, a miſleading, debauching, &c. 
SEDU'CER (S.) one who perſuades or prevails. 
upon another, by deceiving or miſleading 
him into an error. ; 
SE/DULOUS (A.) careful, applicative to bu- 
fineſs, induſtrious, &c. 
SE/ DULOUSNESS or SEDU'LITY (S.) dili- 
gence, carefulneſs, induſtry, &c, 
SEE (S.) the ſeat refidence, or juriſdiction of 
an arch · biſhop or biſhop ; and in the Row! 
Language, that of Rome is by way of enu- 
nence called the boly ſee, during the vacancy 
whereof, that is, from the death of one pope 
to the election of another, the practice and 
government thereof is as follows : As foon 
as the pope is dead, notice is given by tolling 
the bell in the capitol, which is never rung 
upon any other occaſion ; at the ſame time 
couriers are diſpatch'd to all the princes of 
Italy, France, Spain, &c. the cardinal cham- 
berlain removes into the palace, ſeizes the 
fiſher's ring, which is the pope's ſeal, and 
breaks it, to prevent the diſpatch of any 
bulls during the vacancy ; this being done in 
the preſence of at leaft three other cardinals, 
the chamberlain gives the neceſſary orders 
for every thing relating to the pope*s palace; 
and likewiſe for the embalming and dreſſing 
the deceaſed in his pontifical robes ; in the 
evening the corpſe is carried in a litter to St, 
Peter's, attended with flambeaux, ſome 
horſe, and the penitentiaries of St, Perer, 
but without finging or appearing in mourn- 
ing; the corpſe hes expoſed in a chapel upon 
a raiſed bed of ſtate, and ſo placed, that 
the feet may be kiffed thro* an iron gate; at 
three days end the body is buried, the ſune- 
ral laſts nine days, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the ſacred college, who appear 
every day at matins in the Gregorinn chapel 
at St. Peter's, where, in the middle of the 
church, thero is a ſtately, fine mauſoleum 
ereed,, richly ornamented with figures, to- 
gether with panegyrical ſentences, and the 
arms of the deceaſed ; upon ſome of the 
laſt days of this ſolemnity, the ambaſſadors 
of crowned heads make proper ſpeeches to 
the cardinals, met together at St. Peter's, 
concerning the eleQion of another pope, 
exhorting them, in their maſter's name, to 
chuſe ſuch a one as they ſhall find beſt qua- 
lified to fill the boly ſce : The funerals being 
thus over, the ſacred college meet the 10th 
day in the ſame chapel, where a biſhop or 
abbot makes a Latin oration de aligendo 
rifice ; after the maſs of the Holy Ghoſt the 
cardinals go two and two in proceſſion tothe 
conclave ; during the vacancy, the dean or 
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SEDY'TIOUS (A.) turbulent, quatrelſome, of 


aug cardinal baer, the Gr caxdina prieſt, 


SEG 


and the fitſt cardinal deacan have the ma- 
nagement of the whole ate ; they give all 
neceſſary 3 to officers, regulate the ad · 
miniſtration of juſtice, and whatever relates 
both to the e ver and ſoldiery ; and 
during this time the cardinal chamberlaio 
coins money with the emblem of the va. 
Ccapcy, which is two keys in ſaltite, and the 
ronſanon or Randard of holy church. 

V.] to.perceive with the eyes any exter- 
nal object; alla.to comprehend.a matter. 
SEE'CHING,(S.) a towa in Norfolk, whoſe 

ket is weekly on Monday ; diſtant from 
t 77 computed, and g4 meaſured miles. 
SEECHY be * a town whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from Lem 
don 79 computed, and 95 meaſured miles. 
SEED (S.) that which, potentially contains the 
tree, plant, fruit, or bodies of all vegeta 


bles or animals, which being put or caſt | 


into proper beds or receptacles, become 
fruitful, and bring forth that which was de- 
fired or expected; in Plants, trees, Fe, it is 
commonly a hard ſubſtance, of various forms; 
but in Aim, it is a white, hot, ſpirituous, 
ſubſtance, thick, clammy, and faltſh, made 
Tow the pureſt and thinneſt part of the 
. Blood. f 
SEE DV (A.] any herb or plant that is 'permi'» | 
ted to grow till it runs into ſeed, any thing 
full or abounding with ſeed, | 
SEEING (Part.) foraſmuch as, fince it is ſo, 
&c 


SEF'ING (S.) the faculty of fight, or of per 
ceivirg external objects with the eyes. 

SEEK. (V.) to hunt, ſearch, or look for or af- 
ter, ta labour or endeavour to get, find, or 
obtain ſomething, 

SEEL V.) with the Sailors, is when a ſhip 


rolls or tumbles about very ſuddenly and] 


violently with or by the force of the waves ; 


in the Falroners Language, it is to run 2 


thread through the eye · lids of a hawk when 
taken, ſo that ſhe may either not ſee at all, 
or but very little, to make her comply with 
the hood the readier; in Farriery, it is when 
ſpots of white heirs about half an inch broad, 
mixed with thoſe of his natural colour, grow 
ypon his eye-brows, which is a mark of old 
"Be, becauſe they never ſee! before 14 years 
old, 


SEEM (V.) to appear, pretend, become, &c. 

SEE/MING. (Part.) appearing likely, or as if 

- he was inclined to do a thing. 

SEE"MLINESS G.) decentneſs, comelineſs, 
properneſs, fitneſs, &c. 

SEE'MLY (A,) decent, proper, fit to be done, 

SEER (S.) an elder or prophet, eſpecially a- 
mong he Few. 

SEETH (V.] to ſtew, ſteep, or gently boil any 
thing in liquor over the fire. 

SE'GMENT (S.) a part cut from eff any 
whole thing ; and in Geometry, when ap- 
plied to a circle, is a figure comprehended 
under one ripht line, called à chord, and 
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SE'GREGATE. (V.) to part, ſeparate, or put 
aſunder, to take away ſome out of a great 
many. Ad £44 
SE IA (S.) a goddeſs worſhipped. by the hea. 
then Romans, under the pretence of her ha. 
ving the care of the ſeed ſown ; her ſtatue 
ſtood in tht circus, and ſhe was ane of thoſe 
deities called Sa/utares, in voked by them in 
the time of common diſtreis or danger. 
SEIANT (A.) in Hereldry, i» when a lion or 
other heaſt ſits like a cat with his fore-ſcet 
ſtraight. T7 | 
SEI'GNIOR (S.) a lord, maſter, er chief per- 
ſon or commander ; the emperor of Turkey 
is called the grand ſeigeior. 
SEI GNIORY (S.) a lordſhip; or the domi- 
nion, power or authority thereuato belonging, 
SEVSABLE or SETZ ABLE (A.) goods that 
are prohibited. to be imported or exported 
or if done are forfeited, or liable to be ſei - 
zed, or taken away from the proprietors, 
for their contempt. cf authority, or non- 
compliance with the law. 
SEI'SIN (S.) in Law, ſometimes meas the 
11ght to, and ſometimes the ct of poſſeſſion. 
SEIZE (V.) to lay or take hold of violently or 
at unawares, wrongſully or by force j among 
the Sailors, it means faſtening two ropes to- 
gether with anather.cope, yarn, &c. or of 
| a block or pulley. at the end of a/pendart, 
tackle or garnet, &. 5 
SEFZING or SEIZZURE (S.) a taking pc ſſeſ. 
fien of any thing by violence; force, &c. in 
Law, an attachment or diſtreſs of goods for 
rent, &c, | 
SE'LAH (Part.) an Hebrew word that occurs 
73 times in the Pſalms, and once in the 
prophet Haballat, the meaning wherevi 
ſome affirm to be for ever, others Amen, and 
others only a ſign of a pauſe or ſtop of the 
fingers to raiſe their voices ; and others that 
it directs a change in the tune or perſon, 
and others that it was a direction to change 
the whole chorus ; for ſometimes the chorus 
broke off in the middle of the pſalm, and 
another ſet of vocal muſick went on with it. 
SE'LANDER (S.) in Farriery, is that in hor- 
ſes, which is called the ſcab or mange ia 
dogs, &c. | 
SE'LBY (S.) in the HH. Riding of Noriſbire, 
is a populous, tho“ ſmall town, enjoying 2 
very good trade, being ſeated upon the na- 
vigable part of the Ouſe, whoſe market i 
weekly on Monday; diſtant from Londen 
141 computed, and 192 meaſured miles, 
SE'LDOM (Part.) that is not often done, un- 
frequent, &c. ; 
SELTCT-(V.) to pick and chuſe a few out of 
. a great many. | 
SELECT (A.) choice, curious, rare, or 2 hum - 
ber or parcel picked out, or pitched upon 
for a particular purpoſe, 
SELENT'TES or the MOON STONE. (5.) 
ſaid to be ſtill found in China, which is te- 


Part of the circumference of a circle, &c, 


parted ⏑N¹n GeorallÞ.as ay Hort 


SELENO'GRAPHIST (S.) one who under- 


SELENO'GRAPHY (s.) the art of deſcribing 


SELEU'CIANS S.) ſom times cal ed Hermians, 


SELF ($.) one's own per'on or affairs. 
SELF-DEPE'NDENT (A.) one that has no 
SELF-E'NDED or SE'/LFISH (A.} one that his 


SELF E'VIDENT (A. clear, plain, that needs 
SELL or SILL (S.) in Carpe»try, is the large 


SELL (V.) to diſpoſe of goods or eſtates by 


SE'LVAGE (S.) the extream edge of any 


SE'MBLABLE (A.) ſeeming, Ike!y, appear- 


SE'MBLANCE (S.) likeneſs, appearance, 
SE'MIBRIEF (S.) a mufical note, containing 


SE'MI.CIRCLE (s.) ſometimes means only | 
SEMICO'LON (s.) the name of a. point o. 


M1 DIA'METER {S.) in Geometry, is what 


SEM 


waxes and wanes ; there are ſaid to be ſ me 
of theſe Nongs preſcrved in the palace of 
Pekin, valued at an incredible price; ſome 
call Muſcovy talk by this name, and ſay it has 
the ſame properties. 


takes to deſcribe the hills, rivers, ſeas, &c. 
of the moon, 


the phaſes or appearances of the mon, as 
ſhe appears by the help of, or thro" a tele- 
ſcope ; ſome have pretended to d vide t into 
regions, ſe e, lakes, mountains, Kc. and 
appropriated names to each, as th ugh they 
were to be come at like the kingdoras, &c. 
of - ur earth, 


from their leaders Seleurur and Hermit, here. 
ticks h it aroſe in the early ages of the chu ch, 
and taught that Gnd was corporeal, and that 
elemen'a'y matter was co- ete nal with him ; 
that the human ſoul was formed by angels ot 
fire and air; that Jeſus Chriſt did not ſit at 
the right hand of God, but had quitted that 
right, and had removed his throne into the 
ſun, &c. 


dependence on, or relation to an ther. 


no regard of, or fur any thing or perſon that 
does not belong to himſelf, &c. 


no proof or demonſtra on. 


thick piece of timber that makes the lower 
port of the door frame of a houſe, and which 


is trod upon, called the threſhold ; aud lome | 


t mes means the large, ſtrong, lowermoſt 
timber of a whole building, which ſupports 
the {uperſtruQuure. 


wholeſ-le or retail, to others for money, or 
any other valuable confideration. 


thing wove, and which is fre quently Aronger 
2 d of another e lour from the filk, cloth, 
Kc. itſelf, 


ing, &c, 


two minims, four crotchets, &. and in c m- 
mon Time, is a whole meafure or bar in the 
div:fion of the mufick, both in playing and 
prickine, marked O. | 


half a circle contained under the diameter, 
and half the circumference ; alſo a mathema 
tical inſtrument uſed upon many occaſio n. 


ſtop, uſed in a ſentence when the teſt or 
pauſe requires to be longer than a comma, 
"nd is marked thus (3). 


SEN 
is fometimes called the radios, or half of the 
diameter, and is ſarmed by drawing a right 


line ſr m the center to the ciccumſerence of 
4 circle, 
SE"MINAL (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 
lating to ſeed, q 
SEMINARY ($.) when applied to Gorden, 
means a ſeed· pot or rerſery where plants cr 
trees are raiſed, in order to be traniplanted x 
when applied to Men, it means a ſchool or 
univerfiry where young perſons are inſtructe 4 
in all parts ot literature, e pecially thofs 
in Popiſh countries, where prieſts or miſ- 
fionaries are bred up on purpoſe to ſend in- 
to foreign countri.s, to ſpread the Rom ro 
ligion, &c, 
SEMINA'TION (S.) the a& of ſowing, ſhed- 
ding, or emitting ſeed, either of vegetables 
or an:mals, 
SEMIQUA'VER (S.) a ca note, which 
— common time is the fixteenth part of a 
ar, 
SE'MITONE (s.) in Mid, is dn hall tone, 
or note, or the half of a whole note or ſo- 
cond, and therefore called the leffer ſecond, 
being in fretted inſtruments exp reff.d by the 
ſpace or diſtance of one ſret, and upon key'd 
inſtruments by that of the white keys, Cc. 
SEMI-VOW'ELS (S.) thoſe conſonants or let- 
ters in the alphabet which .] vays require an 
e to be prefixed to them in their pron: uncia- 
tion or ſound, as f. 1, M, , r, 1, x, X. 
SEMPITE'RNAL (K.) everlaſting, eontigu- , 
always, without end, &c. 
SE'NA or SENNA (S.) a purgative ſh ub that 
principally grows in Syrra, Perfia, and Ara- 
bra, from whence it is c tried to Adi 
in Egypt, and from thence it comes into E- 
rope, though it is ſaid ſome grows in /raly ; 
it is, and h's been in great eſteem bo h by 
the incient and modern | hyfi.ians, 
SE'NATE (S.) an affembly in the ſtates of 
a kingdom, to conſult and adviſe what is fit 
to be done for the promotion of peace and 
good order, trade, &c, a parliament, ſanhe- 
drin, &c, 
SENATOR (S.) a counfeilor of ftate, or 
member of parliament, &c. 
SEND (V.) to cauſe a perſon or thing to gn, 
be conveyed, or moved from one place or 
perſon to another. 
SE'NFE SCHAL (S.) the name of an ancient cf. 
ficer of the French crown that had the care of 
the king's houſh« 1d, and regulated the ex- 
penees thereof both in war and p:a-e ; he 
had alſo the chief command of the k ng's 
houſhold, and carried the royal! ſtards d 
under Pb-lip I. it was eſteemed the h.ghe 
place of truſt under the Fre b own, ar d 
ſeems to be much the ſame th our I-rd high 
ſteward ; ao the head. batliff of a barony is 
\-metimes called by this name. 
SE'NIOR (S.) the elder brother, and alſo ſu- 
perior offices, perſon, &. 


ENIQRITY (S.) ee ſhip, 
Bob * | FENSA» 


* 


S E:P 
SENSA'TION (S.) any perception conveyed 
to the mind by means of the ſenſes, 
SENSE (S.) ſometimes means the faculty of 
ſeeing, hearing, &. and ſometimes the co- 
herence or regular connexion of a diſcourſe, 
treatiſe, fpeech, &. 
SE'NSEi.ESS (A.) fooliſh, mad; alſo void of 
all perception and diſtinct on. 
SE'NSES (S.) the common faculties of ſeeing, 
hearing, ſeehog, taſting,. and ſmelling. 
SENSIBLE (A.) ſometimes means any thing 
that is perceived by the ſenſes ; and ſome- 
times it means à regular qualification, or a 
being properly endowed with underſtanding 
the nature and cauſes of things, a learned or 
ingenious man. 
SE'NSITIVE A.) that hath the power or fa- 
culty of perceiving or apprehending things 
and their differences. | 
SE'NSORY (S. the organ or irſtrument of 
fenſe ; as, the eye of ſeeing, the ear of hear. 
ing, Kc. alſo the ſeat or part of the body 


where the ſenfible foul or act of ſenſation f 


more immediately refices, 

SE NSUAL (A.) voluptuous, pleaſed with, 

and defirous of gratiſying the ſenſes. 

SENSUA/LITY or. SE'NSUAENESS (S.) a 
gratifying the ſenſes, a being pleaſed with 
externals, &c 

SE'/NSUALIZE (V.) to render or become de 
kghted with external things. 

SE'NTENCE (S.) ſo many words joined toge- 
ther as expreſs ſomething clearly and intel- 
ligibly to the mind ; alſo a proverb or ſhort 
witty remark, or pub ick ſaying ; alſo the 
decree of a court of judicature, 

SE/NTENCE V.) to condemn or pronoun 

- _ a legal iſſue upon a perſon or cav'e, 
SENTE'N TIOUS (A.) full of ſhort, pithy ſay- 
ings, or expreſſions, ufing but few words, 
yet ſpeaking ſufficieatly clear to the under- 
ſtanding of the auditors, | 

SE'NTIMENT (S.) the opinion, thought, or 
judgment of a perſon upon any ſubject. 

SENTINEL or SE/NTRY (S.) a private or 
common ſoldier taken out of the corps de 
garde, and poſted upon any particular ſpot 
of ground, in order to prevent the enemy's 
coming to ſurprize the camp or gariſon, ei- 
ther by oppofing them, or giving notice of 
the approach. | 

Sentinel Perdue, one poſted very near the 
enemy, where he is in great danger cf be- 

SE'FARABLE (A.) any thing that may he 
parted or got aſunder from another, 

SE'PARATE (V.) to part, divide, put aſun- 

- der, or go away from.” | 7 

SE'PARATE (A.) diſtinct, different, parti. 
cular, alone, &c. - | 

SEPARA'TION (S.) the ct of parting, di- 
viding, or putting aſunder; alſo a divorce 
between a man and his wife. 

SE'PARATIST (S.) one that is gone away 
ſrom the communion of zhs | 

ohut ch. 


SEP 
SEPHART'TES (S.) a Mahometan fe&, wh 
teach that God hath a viſible figure, and 
ſenſes like men, but that this figure is ſpiri- 
tual as well as corporeal, and that the organs 
of his body are not ſubject to corruption or 
alteration. | 
SE'PTANGLE (S.) in Geometry, is a figure that 
hath ſeven points, corners or angles, | 
 SEPTE'MBER (S.) formerly the ſeventh, now 
the ninth month of the year, about the 2 1it 
day whereof is the autumnal equinox ; 
the Painters repreſent this month by a man 
cloathed with a purple robe, and a chearful 
lock, crowned with a coronet of white and 
purple grapes, holding in his right- hand a 
cornu-copia of pomegranates, and other 
ſuramer fruits, together with a balance, and 
in his left hand a handful of oats, 
 SEPTE/NNIAL (A.) belonging to, or having 
the ſpace of ſeven years ;z any thing that 1e- 
turns or begins once in ſeven years, 
SEPTE/NTRIO (S.) on globes and maps, &c, 
the north part of the world; alſo a conſtel- 
| lation 6f ſeven ſtars, now called with us 
Cbarlei' t wain. 

SEPTENTRIONAL (A.) ſomething belong - 
ing or appertaining to the north. 
SEPTUAGE'SIMA SUNDAY (S.) the title 


ä 


1 of one of the Sundays in the common- 


prayer book, being 70 days diſtant from the 
Saturday before the octa ves of Eafter or Low 
Sunday, upon which day the newly. baptized 
uſed to lay afide their white habit, and the 
preparation for the great faſt of Len! began. 
SE'PTUAGINT (S.) a name commonly given 
to the 72 tranſlators of the Old Teſt:ment 
into C/ eek, at the command of Pio en Phi- 
lade/pbus, the ſon of Lagus, king of Exy/'s 
about three hundred years before the birth f 
Chriſt, who were ſent to him by the high- 
prieſt Elazer, who choſe fix out of every 
tribe of the moſt learned in the Geet and 
Hebrew languages; St. Fereme affirms they 
tranſlated only the Pentateurh ; but St. 7'/- 
tin and others ſay they tranſlated the whole ; 
it is recorded, that the king appoinied each 
his cell or chamber apart, ſo that they could 
not communicate with each other, that he 
might ſee how much they differed one from 
another, and that upon comparing them to- 
gether, they were as exaQ as if they bad 
been done by one perſon only; but this 1 
looked upon by others as an error, and that 
they frequently conferred together to ſe e 
the difficult paſſages, &c. This verfion bas 
always been greatly eſteemed by the Jus, 
as being done by themſelves, and by the 
Chriſtians for its antiquity and correQne(s, 
and for its being quo ed by Chriſt himſc!, 
and uſed by the fathers for the firſt x ages, 
eſpecially by thoſe who did not underſtand 
Hebrew, as a confutation both of the Jew! 
and Gentiles ; many learned men have pre- 
ferred it to the Hebrew text itſelf, as be 
| done in a time while the Hebrew Was alivirg 
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language, and the phraſes and cuſtoms al- 
luded-to were much better known and un- 
derſtood than afterwards they werte; ſome 
ate of opinion, that this verſion was made 
by five learned elders, and called the Seprua 
gint, upon its receiving the licence and ap- 
probation of the Sanhedrim, &c. 


SEPU'LCHRAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 


relating to a burial. place, &c, 


SEPU'LCHRE (S.) a grave or tomb, which 


among the Fewvs or Hebrews was always re 

garded with much care and folemnity, the 
greateſt part whereof were dug in rocks, or 
made in hollow caves of the earth; when 
they became a regular nation or ſettled peo- 
ple, they had appropriated fields or places 
for this purpoſe, and they generally put 
ſtones, or ſome other fignature over the 
particular part where the dead were inter- 

red, that ſtrangers might know it, and a 

void polluting themſelves ; the heathens were 
as pompous as any body in this affair, and 
the famous pyramids of Egypt are remaining 
inſtances of their grandeur ; the Turks, &c. 
and alſo the Chriſtians, have run into extra- 
vagancies upon this head, and from decent 
reſpect have degenerated into abominable 
idolatry, by paying their devotions not only 
at the graves but to the perſons deceaſed ; 
but this is entirely reformed among all the 
profeffors of Proteftantiſms - 


SEPU'LTURE (S) the act of burying or lay- 


ing in the ground the corpſe of a dea i per- 

ſon ; the Jetus eſteemed it one of the greateſt 

mistortunes that could happen to a man to 

be deprived of burial, for which reaſon they 
[formed it even to their enemies. 


$:'/QUEL (S.) the end, concluſion, or wind- 


ing up of a matter, ot the conſequence that 
follows from it. 


SE/QUENCE (S.) a regular or orderly ſuccef. 


fion, or following of things one aſter another; 
alſo a term at ſome particular games upon 
the cards for a ſet of the ſame ſort. 


SEQUE'STER (V.) to part, ſever, or divide; 


alio to withdraw or retire from the world, or 
publick buſineſs, company, or affairs; in the 
Civil Law, a widow is ſaid to ſequeſter, when 
ſhe diſowns or diſclaims all right to the goods 
or poſſeſſions of her huſband, in order to be 
freed from all debts owing by him, &c. in 
Common Law, it is to ſeparate a thing in dif 
pute from the poſſeſſion of the contending 
parties, or the true owner or proprietor 
thereof, 


SEQUVESTRA'TION (S.) the act of ſeparating 


or dividing a thing diſputed from the poſſeſ 
fion of the contending pas ties, till the law 
has decided who ſhall be the owner ; in the 
Civil Leto, it is the act of diſpofing of the 
goods of a perſon deceaſed, whole eſtate no 
other perſon will meddle with ; in the time 
of the civil wars of king Charles], it meant 
a ſeizing on the eſtates, &c. of thoſe who 


SER 


the colleAing the fruits of a void benefice for 
the uſe of the next incumbent, | 

SEQUESTRA'TOR {S.) a third perſon to 

whom the keeping of a thing in controverſy 
is committed; alſo an officer in the civil wars, 
apponted by the parkament to receive the 
ren s of ſuch eſtates and church revenues av 
belonged to thoſe they termed delinquents. 

SERA'GLIO (S.) a Turiiſb name for a court 

or palace, eſpecially the grand ſeignior's coutt 
at Conflantinople, where the ſons of the nobi-- 
lity are educated and brought up for the great 
poſts of the empire, and where his concu- 
bines are kept; from the latter reaſon any 
place where whores reſort to, or are kept, 
is called a /ſeraghio, 

SERAPYE S.) a Tariiſb gold coin, in value 

five ſhillings ſterling. 

SE '/RAFH, SE/RAPHIM, or SE'RAPHIN (S.) 
an Hebrew word, fignifying melting, burn- 
ing, or purifying ; and ſometimes it means 
thoſe winged, fiery ſerpents that deſtroyed 
the Iſcaelites in the wilderneſs, a creature 
common in Arabia ; and ſometimes it means 
the firſt order of the firſt hierarchy of the 
angels, being accounted above the cheru- 
bims, which by the prophet Iſ:ziab are de- 
ſcribed to be over the throne of the Lord, 

having ſix wings, with two of which they 
covered their face, with two they covered 
their feet, and flew with the other two, 
crying or finging to one another, Hoty, bey, 
boly, is the Lord of Hit, the whole Earth 18 
full of bis Glory, 

SERA'PHICK or SERA'PHICAL (A.) full of 
holy or ecſtatick praiſes, zealous and warm 

acknowledgments of God's power and good= 

neſs, &c. like to or aſter the manner of the 
ſeraphims. 

SE'RAPIES (S.) houſhold gods of the anci- 

ent Egyptians; ſome of theſe idols they put 

in their famous pyramids, to watch and pte- 
ſerve the corpſe ot thoſe who were butied 
there, and to convey the ſou's to heaven; 
the images were covered with hieroglyphi- 
cal fizures, which the Egyptians accounted 

(acred, 

SE'RAPIS (S.) an Egyptian god, repreſented 

with a baſket full of ears of corn upon his 

head, from whence ſeveral learned men con- 
clude that Joſepb was worſhipped under this 
name, for being the inſtrument of delivering 
them trom tamire z it is likewiſe ſaid, that 
this is the ſame with the god Apis ; to this 
it is anſwered, that the god Serapis was not 
heard of till many ages after Foſeph, and 
that king Prolemy endeavoured to introduce 
him; the Romans forbid the ceremonies of 

Serapts in their city, upon account of their 

filthineſs and impurity ; there was a ſtatus 
of this god, a copy whereof the emperors 

Adrian and Fulian defired, which was maie 
up of ſeveral ſorts of metals, precious ſtones, 
and wood; the temple and ſtatue of this d 
rafts were demoliſhed at Alexandria, in the 


were of the king's party; ſometimes it means 


Bbba reign 


S E R 


reien of Th-od»fiar the Great in 380, after an 
nproat cauſed by the heathens there, who 
were enraged becauſe Theopbrius of Alexan- 
dria, having beeg:d an old temple, upon 
ex minatiov, found under it ſubrerranean 
cr ves, which diſcovered the abominable my- 
ſteries of their religion, 

"SERA/SKER S.) among the Turks, is a ge- 
ner al of an army; but now commonly means 
an inferior general or commander of a ſmall 
army. or part of a gre-tcne, 

SE'RENADE V.) to play or fing under the 
window of a miſtreſs or ſweetheart in the 
night time. 

- SE'RENADE (A.) a vocal or infirumental 
concert in the night time under the window 

of a miſtre s or ſweetheart, 

SEXLENE A) fair, clear, without clouds or 
diſcompoſute of any fort. 


SER 


SERIES (S.) any thing that goes in a regular 
or orderly courſe or manner; from whence 
in A'gebra, thoſe ranks or progreſſions of 
numbers or quantities, either increafing or 
decreafing in one conſtant ratio are ſo called; 
and when ſuppoſed to be continved is finitely, 
are equal to the quantity mentioned, ether. 
wiſe only conſtantly approaching or approxi. 
mating nearer and nearer, &c, 

SE'RIOUS (A.) grave, modeſt, ſolid, wiſe, 
diſcreet, ſober 3 alſo of an important na- 
ture, &c, 

SE'RMON ($ ) a ſpeech or oration, eſpecially 
upon religious matters or affairs. 

SERMONIZING (S.) a talking or ſoeaking 
much and long, eſpecially upon or about re. 
| gious mtters. 

SE'RON (S.) a certain quantity of Tukþ 


goods, ſuch as almonds, anniſeeds, &c. 


SERE'NITY or SERE'NENESS (S.) fairnefs SEROUsS (A.) watry, belonging to the hu- 
of weather 3 Iſo the di ſpoſition of mind un- [ mour called ſerum. , : 
ruffled, or without d-ſorder ; allo a title of SERPENT ($.). in general, ſteniſies any ve- 


honour formerly given to kings and biſhops ; 
alſo a title naw given to the princes of the 
emp're, &c. 
SFRGE (S.] a fort of thick, firorg woollen 
ftrf, for womens grments, &c. | 
STURGEANT or SE'RJEANT (S.) properly 


fignifies-on'y 2 mean or under ſervant ; but | 


now it ſometimes figniftes an cft-er ina cor- 
. poration who ſerves the writs of debt upon 


nomous, hurtful creature; and in Scripture, 
many forts are mentioned of different ſhapes 
and qualities, ſome with legs, and others 
without, and one called a feraph or fareph, 
that has wines like a bat, not of feathers, 
but a ſort of ſkin or leather; many altuſions 
are made to this creature in ſcripture, and 
under ſome ſpecies of it the devil is related to 
have tempted Fve ; there is a ſor? of ſportive 


2 perſon, &c, ſometimes it means thoſe 
coun'eilors or pleaders learned in the law, 


from among whom the judges are ordinary 


choſen, 2nd theſe, by way of eminence, are 
calle1 ſergeasti of the coif, and the judges, 
when ſpeaking to them, call them brothers; 
there is. alſo an officer, a ſerj · ant at arms, who 
alſo is in waiting upon the king's perſon, is 
ſent to arreſt traitors and pe ſons of quality, 
and to attend the 1rd high ſteward, when 
he fits in judgment upon a traitor 3 in cor- 
porations where there are mayors and other 
chief m:gArates, thoſe perſons who wait 
vpon them in matters of juſtice are called 
fergeants f the mace 5 in an Army, a ſergeant 
is an oracer without commiſſion in a com 
pany of fort, or troop of dragoons ; ſome- 
times he commands \.nall detachments, and 
among other things, it is his particular duty 
to ſee the men keep their due diſtances, and 
80 ſtraighten the ranks and files, to receive 
and carry o/ ders between the major ard his 
efficers, and the company ; common com- 
panies have generally two ſcrgeants each, 
h ſe werpon is a halberd, 
SERGEANTY (S. in Low, waz-an antient 
ſe-vice due to the king as a te» ure, by which 
lands were held, and which was called grand 
ergranty, When the ſervice was to be aQu- 
ally performee by the perſon himſelt, ſuch 
as to bear the king's ſpear, banner, &c. the 
one or other ſort calle - petty ſerjeanty, when 
the perſon was only to pry or furn'ſh ſ-me 


fire - work that goes by this name, which is 
alſo ſometimes called a ſquib ; the old Pogarr 
wol ſhipped ſerpents and kept them in ruſh 
or wicker baſkets, which were conſecrated to 
Cerer, Bacthur and Preſe- pine; the hereticks 
called Opbtæ, worſhipved a ſerpent which 
they kept in a box in their temples, and ſed 
it with bread ; the Epyoriars kept ſnakes in 
their temples, and Æſculapius, the pretended 
god of phyfick, was worſhipped in a large 
ſnake of ſerpent ; and in Af cnomy, it is ore 
of the northern conſtellations, 
SE'RPENTINE (A) like to, or after the 
manner of a ſerpent, ſpiral or twining. 
SE'/RPENTINE (S.) in Chery, is a worm 
or pipe made in 2 firs] form, ſometim:s of 
pew:er, and ſometimes of copper, which 
being placed in a veſſel of cold water, ſe ve 
as a refrigeratory in diſtilling ſpirituous |. 
quors. 7 
SE'RVANT (S.) any one that ſerves, walt, 
or attends upon another. 

Servants at arm', the third rank in the 
order of Male, who wear ſwords, but a« 
not noble by four deſcents, which the knights 
are obliged to be, wiz, they muſt prove ther 
nobility up to their great- grandfather inclu· 
fively, both by the father and mother's (ie, 
and for zhove 100 years, and theſe are the 
firſt rank; the ſecond are chaplainsgr prieſts, 
and the third, ſervants at arm, © 

SE/'RVE v.) to attend, wait upon, obey, or ſub- 
mit to; alſo to affiſt or do offi-es of friend- 


faall matiers towaids the king's wars, &c. | 


ſhip to or for z alſo on Ship. $6.54, to 2 


. 


* 
or faften tow, Ac. round a rope to prevent 


us calling. 


SERVICE IS.) the office, ftite, or condition 


of a ſervant ; «lfo a friendly act or piece of 
kindueſs ; alſo a courſe of diſhes at à great 
man's table; allo the regular or common 
devot.ons of thoſe churches that uſe preſcri | 
hed forms of prayer, &c. 

SE'RVICEABLE. A.) that is fit for uſe or 
ſervice ; alſo that is friendly, ready or will- 
ing to help a perſun by any means what. 
ever ; alſo any thing that is fi. n and Arong, 
and that will endure or 1ſt a great while; 
alſo profitable, uſetul, or beneficial. 

S- VILE (A.) mean, low, baſe, that be- 
longs to the fate or condition cf a ſervant. 
or l. ve. | 

SURVILENESS or SERVILITY (S.) low. | 
neſs, meannets, ungenei oulne(s, littlenefs, c. 

SERVITOR or SE'&RVITOUR S.) a ſervant, 

 foatman, lacquey, or waiter upon any one; 
acd at the Univer firies, thoſe ſcholars whoſe 
narrow fortunes oblige them to wait on the 
m-re wealthy, for maintenance, 

SERVITUDE S.) the tate or condition of a 
ſervant, Nlave, or underling. 

SUM (S.) in Anatomy, is that watry, thin, 
yellowiſh, and ſaltiſh humour, which chiefly 
confilts of water moderately impregoated 
with ſalt and a little ſulphur, whoſe uſe is 
to dilute and be a vehicle to the blond. 

SESQULA"LTERAL A.) ſo much and half as 
much more, or once and a half, 

SESSION (S.) a fitting down, or meeting in 
council z and is commonly (ſpoken either cf 
che aflizzs where law matters are determin- 
ed, or of the mecting and conſulting of 
parliament upon publick aftairs ; and in the 
latter means the t me from their firit ſitting 
to ther proroguing or ciffolving ; as it may 
belong to the execution of the law, it s 
lometimes a quarter or general fene, 
which are held four times in the year thro" 
all the counties in England, or a petty ſeſ- 
fea for matters of imaller moment than 
the former, 

SET (V.) to lay, put, or appoint a plice for 
a perſon or thing; ard in ) articular uſed by 
Babys, 38 putting their bread, &c. into the 
oven; alſo to wath, obſerve, or lie in wait 
for ary thong z alſo a term uſcd for turning 
a Crane round, ſo as to raiſe the weight that 
u to he ſupped ſrum tte hore, or las ded 
out of the ſhip, &c. 

SE'TON (S.) in Surgery, is when the ſkin of 
the neck is taken up, and run thro? with a 
needle, and the wound afierwards kept open 
with briftles, a ſkain of file, &c. that ſo the 
M bumours may vert themtclves after the 
minag of an ſſue. 

SETTER (s.) a term for a hunting dog t#ar 
1s uſed for ſpringing partridges, or catching 
other game cx towls ; alſo a na ne for a ba- 
life loliower that watches the door or place 
« relort of one whom they waat to atteſt, 


SEV 


SE'TTING (S.) the act of putting bread, piet, 
Sc. into the oven; os waichiry s per- 
for to ſee and know when and Whete be gues 
in and out; and in Falonry, the putting the 
falcon into the mew is called ſetizng Cown 3 
ſo in Cort Frgbting, when the cocks bave 
fought ſo I. ng that they cannot ſtand, they 
put or ſet them back to back, and it one 
does nor fir.ke the battle is over, aud the 
money loft; alſo in Gardening, ut is the act 
ot planting or tranſplanting tiers, herbs, &. 
in the groui d; al o the act of putting a crane 
in motiog, in od r to raiſe heavy v eights ; 
and at Dice or Hera d, it is the laying, a- 
King, or wagering any certain tum upon 
the main; in Ar onomy, it is the occultation 
or going down of the ſun or fis below the 
h- riz+.n, and this is called acronical ſeizrrg 5 
when the ſtar ſers, and the ſun riſes, cola. 
cal ſerring ; when the ſtar and tun fer toge- 
ther, heliacal ſertiag, when a nat is hd of 
immerged in the ſun's rays. 
SE'TTLE (S.) in the . R:ding of Torkfbire, 
a pretty good town, that has Wie ly 2 con- 
fiderable market on Tueſday ; diftant trim 
Lindon 155 computed, and 200 meu. cd 
miles, 
SE'TTLE (V.) to fix or reſolve on a place to 
refide or hve in; alſo ts compoſe ur apply 
one's ſelf to bufireſs ; alſo to g vw Clear of 
let the dregs of liquor, &c. tali to the but- 
tom; in B ding, it is when a church or 
houſe, &c. is too heavy for the fou..cation, 
and fume cr all of it finks into the carth ; 
and in a Ship, it is to lower a deck. 
SETTLE S.) a bench or ſeat boarded on the 
back and ſides for a deſence both agaH i wind 
and heat, and alſo for eaſe to lan again, 
Sertie Hed, one that turns up and con ant 
all the cloaths, Kc. within a cheit or bx, 
and when fo done iorms a teat, &c. 
SE”TTLEDNESS (S.) a fixedne(s in a place of 
compoledneſs and i1<{olvednels in mid, &. 
SETTLEMENT (S.) ſometimes 6;nifies 2 
fixing or abidias in a place j ſometimes A 
dowry ar portion made to a woman, &. to 
live upon ; ard ſometimes the dregs or thick 
matter of liquor that ſublides to the bot» 
tom, &c. 
SE'VEN (S.) the name of the number fo 
called, and by us characterized by 7 or VII. 
this number is conſecrated in the h-ly bocks, 
and in the religion of the Jeu, by a great 
number of events, and myſte-ious circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as, Cod created the world in 
fix days and conſecrated the ſeventh as a ſab- 
bath or day of reſt ; alſo every ſeventh year 
is conſecrated to the reſt of the earth by the 
name of a ſa>batical hear; as alſo the ſeven 
times ſeventh year, for the year of Fubilces 
In the Prophenict Style, a week oiten ftands 
for ſeven years, a» Done! ix. 24, 25, &c. in 
mary caſes the number 7 is obſerved as well 
in the New as the Old Teilament, and aife 


by profane authyis, 
Bd z SEVEN 


SEX 


SEVEN FOLD (A.) one thing or number, 

that is ſeven times as much as that whereto 
it is compared, 

SE'VENOKE or SE'NNOKE (S.) in X:nt, ſo 
called from ſeven very large oaks that grew 
there at the firſt building the town, but 
which have long fince been cut down; this 
town is governed by a warden and four aſ- 
filtants, &c. its market is weekly on Situr- 
day ; diſtant from London 16 computed, and 
20 meaſured miles. 

SE VER (V.) to ſeparate, divide, or part a- 
ſounder any thing that beſore was united. 
SE'VERAL (A.) a great many, ſundry, di- 

vers, three at leaſt, | 

SE'VERALLY (Part.) particularly, each per- 
ſon or thing ſeparate ur diſtinct by itielf. 

SEVERE (A.) tyrannical, cruel, hard-heart- 
ed, ſharp, ſtern, &c. 

SEVE'RENESS or SEVE'/RITY (S.) crvelty, 

harſhneſ;, ſternneſs; alſo gravity, tritveſs, 

&c. 5 

E'VERN (S.) one of the largeſt ard beſt ri- 

vers for trade and navigation in Ergland, 

taking its riſe, ſpring, or head from the 

Plymlymon mountains, and receiving the af. 

fiſtance of many other ſmall rivers, ſprings, 

&c. ſoon becomes navigable, d. at Mig. 
; at certain times it overflows its banks, 

and is ſo far from hurting the country there- 
by, that thoſe fields that would be otherwiſe 
barren, are rendered fruitful by the ſlime that 
it leaves behind it, which ſerves as ſo much 
rich manure for thoſe lands on which it 
falls z it paſſes through ſeveral counties, and 
at laſt empties itſelf into the ſea. 

SEW (v.) to ſtitch or put cloth, c. together 
with a needle, an awl, &c. alſo to drain or 
empty a pond, 

SE“ WER (S.) an officer who comes in before 
the meat at the table of a king, prince, or 
great man, to regulate and place the d ſhes ; 
alſo the common drains for the water, and 
other filth to run out of the ſtreets into the 
river, ſea, &c. 

SEW'ET or SU'ET (S.) the fat that princi- 
pally is about the kidneys of any creature. 
8EX (S.) that diſtinction that nature has made 
in the formation of the male and female ; 
and in the police Language, always means the 
woman, as, the ſex are ſo fantaſtical, &c. 

SEXA'/GENARY (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the number 60. 

SEXAGE'SIMALS (S.) ſuch fractions whoſe 
denominators proceed in a ſexagecuple pro- 

1 1 1 


portion, v. 55 3565. 776888. Kc. 
SEXA'NGLED (A.) any thing or figure that 
has fix fides and angles regular cr irregular 
SEXE'NNIAL (A.) ſomething that is dene un 
or belongs to the ſpace of fix years, 
SE'XTANT (S.) commenly means an inſtru. 
ment that is e ſed as a quadrant, containing 
60 degrees, or the fixth part of a circle. - 
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whole figns diſtant from one another, and is . 
reckoned a good and friendly ſigu. © 
SE'XT ON (S.) a church officer, whoſe proper ba 
buſigeſs is to Keep the church clean, and = 
look after the veſtments, veſſels, &c, and P 
now commonly has alſo the direction of the 2a 
graves for the burjal of the dead, &c, 2 
SE'XTUPLE (A.] fix-fold, or fix times as 10 
much in ene. parcel, or of one commodity, - 
as is in, of cf another, 1 
SHAB (S.) a mean, ſorry, pitiful fellow, one SH/ 
thet is guilty of low tricks, &c. = 
SHABBEKOO'N (S.) a mean, poor, ſorry raſ- 5. 
cal, or ſcrub fellow. an 
SHA'EBY [A.] ragzef, poor, mean, pitiſul, SHA 
diſhoneſt, benezth the honour and dignity cf * 

a gertlewan, beggarly, &c. SH 
SHABB O'FF (V.) to go away privately at un- 2 


awares in a mean or pitiful manner. 
SHACK (S.) in ſome countries means the li- 
berty of wirter paſturige in common; and 
ſometimes cf particular ſpecies of cattle, 
ſuch as ſheep, hogs, &c. and in Mining, it 
ſignifies a crack or 11, &c. 
SHA'CKLE V.) to put ſetters upon a perſon, 
to throw or put d {Rculties in his way, cr 
load him with reſtraints, probibitions, or in- 
cumbrances. 
SHA CRLES (S.) irons or fetters to put upon 
ſelors or male factors, &c. alſo in a ig, 
thoſe rings through which a billet being put 
faſtens or ſhuts up the port- holes, 
SHAD (S.) the name of a fiſh ; allo the ſur- 
name of a man. 
SHADE (S.) thoſe places that are guarded 
from the heat of the fun by the interpcli- 
tion of trees, walls, &c. ſometimes it mers 
the ghoſt of a deceaſed perſon, a term fre- 
quently uſed by the play- writers. 
SHADE or SHA/DOW (V.) to ſhelter or 
ſcreen from the ſon ; alſo in Painting ot 
Drawing, to expreſs the differences of co- 
lour between the part expoſed, or next io 
the light, and that from it, &c. ; 
SHADOW (s.) the image or repreſentation cf 
any thing interpoſed between the ſun or 
other luminous body, and any other ſolid 


body. 
SHA'DY (A.) that yields or gives a ſhade or 
defence from the heat of the ſun, &c. 
SHAFT (S.) ſcmetimes means a caſe for .- 
rows to carry at the back of arches ; oe: 
times the body of a pillar or column, with- 
out any of the ornament of the baſe at the 
bottom, or the entablature at top; ® 
ſometimes the well or deep hole due by 
miners to go up or down at, to dig or ſearcl 
for ore, &c. under ground. 
SHA'FTSBURY (S.] in Derſerſbire, about four 
miles weſt of Saliſbury plains, is a great bo. 
. rough-fare and poit road, which occaſions! 
be much frequented ; it is a very ancient tou, 
whoſe preſent ſorm is that of a bow full bert, 
and ſtanding upon a hill has a fine prolpe®, 


'$E'XTILE (S.) in Afrotcpy, is an aſpect of 
two planets, that ate Co degrees, of two 


which renders it (oqetimes much pv! 7 


SHA 


for want of water; it hd anciently ten pa- 
tiſnes, but has now but three, to each of 
which there is a church ; the houſes are ge- 
nerally handſomely built of free- tone; it is 
a corporation, governed by. a mayor, te- 
corder, 12 aldermen, bailiffs, and common - 
council, c. it ſends two members to par- 
liament, and has weekly a very good mar- 
ket on Saturday; diſtant from London 88 
computed, and 103 meaſured miles, | 

3140 (S.) ſometimes means the long and 
coarſe hair upon dogs; and ſometimes a 
particular ſort of Ruff wove with hair, in 
imitation of velvet, 

SHA'G-BAG (S.) a poor, ſhabby, mean- ſpi- 
rited ragged fellow, & c 

SHA'GGED (A.) rugged, having long, coarſe 
hair, &C. 

SHAGREE'N (A.) vexed, troubled, fretted, 
diſpieaſed, &c. | 

SHAGREE'N (S.) a particular fort of ſkin, 
whoſe grain is very rough and high, with 
which caſes for watches, curious toys, Or 
inſtruments, &c, are ſrequently mace. 

SHAKE (V.) to move or agitate violently, in 
order to mix liquors, &c. together. 

SHAKE (S.) a moving or briſkly flirring; and 
in Mufick, is one of the principal graces. | 
SHALE (S.) a ſort of ſlaty tone, that lies in 

thin pieces one upon another, 

SHALL (Part.) importing ſomething to be 
done hereafter ; and in Grammar, it is eallec 
the ſign of the future tenſe. 

SHA'LLOP (S.) a ſmall, light veſſel, furniſbed 
with a main» ſail, fore- maſt, and lug ſail, to 
hale up and let down upon occafion, 

SHA'LLOW (A.) water that is not very deep, 
or hut a ſmall diſtance from the ſurface 
to the bottom; or a perſon that has but a 
mean underſtanding, or that is ſomewhat 
fool.ſh, &c. ; 

SHALOO'N (S.) a particular ſort of thin 
woollen goods, principally wove for the lin- 
ing mens cloaths. 

SHA'LOT (s.) a fort of {mall onion much 
uſed in ſauces, &c. 

SHAM (S.) a pretence, ſeint, trick, or cheat. 

SHAM (V.) to pretend or counterfeit, to make 
a feint, or put a trick vpon a perſon, to 
cheat, deceive, &c. 

SHAMA'/DE, CHAMA'DE, or PAR'LEY (S.) 
in War, is a fignal made by the enemy, u- 
ther by beat of dium, or ſound of trumpet, 
when they have any matter to propoſe, 
ſometimes called a »ſounding or beating a 
parley;z at a Siege, the befiegers beat the 
(bimade to have leave to bury their dead, 
the befieged to capitulate, &. 

SHA'MBLES (S.) the pubhck market, or place 


. 
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alſo diſgrace, or publick degrading, or pu- 
niſhment, &c. ſometimes it means the un- 
covering and expoting the private parts of 
the body to publick v.ew, by way of ridi- 
cule, ſcorn, puniſhment, or contempt. 

SHAME v.) to expoſe a perſcn to dilzrace or 
puniſhment, to lay his tauits open before a 
multitude, to excite uncaſineſs in the mind 
upon account of his having done ſoa:ething 
that he ought not, &c. 

SHAME-FA'C'D (A.) modeſt, baſhſul, back- 

ward, &c. 

SHA*MEFUL (A.) odious, hate ſul, ſcandalous, 
diſgraceful, &c. 

SHA”"MELESS(A.) aud:cious, bold, anpudent, 
immodelt, indecent, rude, 

SHAMO'Y or SHA'MMY LEATHER S.) a 
particular ſort made ot goats- ſkin, drefſed in 
a particular manner, which rendeis it very 
ſoft, downy, warm, and pliant, and eſpeci- 
ally dy'd black, which colour it takes curi- 
oufly, chiefly uſed to make gluves and upper- 
|: athers of ſhoes with, 

SHANK (S.) the leg of a man from the knee 

to the arkle; alſo the alk or lem of any 

edge tool, flower, or plant, 

SHA NK ER (S.) a botch or fore arifing in the 

groin, or on the privy parts, by means of 

the foul diſes ſe or pox. 

SHAPE (S.) the form or make of any thing, 

SHAPE (V.) to make, faſhion, or form alter 

any particular manner. 

SHA PELESS (A.) rude, irregular, unformed, 

or not brought to perfection. 

SHAPES (S.) a cant name for a nice, finikin 

laſs, that goes extreme tightly laced ; alſo of 

an ill made, irregular lump of fl-ſh, &c. 

SHARD or SHERD (S.) a piece of broken 

tile or earthen pan, &. 

SHARE (S.) the part or portion of a ſum of 

money, gocds, lands, &c. that are the pro- 

perty of ſundry perſons in proportion to 

their right of claim by purchaſe or gift, &c. 

alſo the knife or cuiting iron of a plough, is 

called a plough- S 

SHARE {V. to part or divide any whole thirg 

into ſundry parcels, according to the right, 

title, or claim of the ſeveral owners, 

SHARK (S.) the nime of a very large and vo- 

racious fiſh, by ſome called a ſea-wolt ; alſo 

the name of a cheating, ſharping, or biting 

fellow, &c. 

SHARP (A.)] keen, ſmart, quick- witted ; alſo 

ſevere, biting, ſatyricil, &c. 

SHARP S.) in Mufict, is a mark or charac- 

ter made thus, :, importing that the note 

to which it is adjoined muſt be halt a tone 

ſhriller than it naturally would be without 


if, 
where fleſh ard other provifions ate openly SHARP (V.) to trick, bite, thieve, cheat, or 


fold, 


impoſe upon a perſon, 


SHAME (8.) ſometimes means that uneaſy SHA RPEN (V.) to add or put an edge or 


conſciouſneſs or ſell-condemnation thit a- 
riſes in the mind of a perſon upon or after 


point to a rezor, need e, or other edge tool x 
a'ſo to (tirup or ex ue a perſon to take more 
care or notice of things, &c. 


the commiſſion of any unwartantable at J 
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SHA TTER-BRAINED (A.) careleſs, whim- 


SHE 

SHA'RPER ($.) a bite or cheat, one that 
makes it his buſineſs to impoſe upon, cheat, 
ot rob others by way ot gaming, or othei 
unfair impcſitions, ; 

Sba⸗ pers Too's, falfe dice, cards, &c. , 

EHARP-SVGHTED A.) of a quick ard 
piercing fight or eye. 1 

SHARP-WFTTED (A.) ready or quick wit» 
ted, ſagacious. | 

$HA'TTER (V.) to break in many pieces, to 
tear aſunder, &c. 


fical, filly, thoughtleſs, fooliſh, confuſed, 
with ut regularity or reaſoning. 

SHAVE (V.) to pate, cut, or ſhear off the 
hair or wool very cloſe, with a razor, &c. 
SHA/VING S.) the act of cutting or paring 
off the hair cr wool very cloſe to the fle ili, 
ei her from man or beaſt, eſpecially with a 
very ſharp knife or razor, &c. the cuſtom oi 
ſaving the beard and hair, and ſometimes 
the whole body, was very common among 
the Yew: ; the Levites the day of their con- 
ſecration, and the lepers at their purification 
ſhaved ail the hair rem off their whule bo- 
dies ; a woman taken priſoner in war, when 
fhe martied a Few, ſhaved off the hair of 
her head; the Hebrews and nations border- 
ing upon Palefime, when they mourned, 
ſhaved themſelves, whether it was for pub- 
lick calamities cr private misfortune*, ex- 
cept the prieſts, who were prohibited to 
cut the hair of their head or beards; the 
Naozarites allo, during their Nazarneſb'p, 
did not ſhave ; to ſhave off but half the hair 
er beard, was ceemed the higheſt mak of 
diſgrace 3 in the church of R:me; the religi- 
ous orders have particular ways of paving. 

SHAVINGS (S.) the thin fl.ces of boards, 
horn, &. that are pared off from the main 
body of the thing to make it ſmooth and 
hendſ me; alſo the clippings of money, &c. 

SHE 8) a word put inſtead of the name cf 
any female; as, inſtead of ſaying, Mary 
wade the pye, it is common to ſay, Sbe mage 
rbe pre, Se. 

SHEZAF S.) a bundle of wheat or other corn 
tied up or put together, 

SHEAF (V.) topartor bundle corn, &e. into 
bund es, heaps, or ſheaves. 

SHEAR or SHEER (A.) very thin or open- 
trained. but clear, and even like muſlin, &c. 

EHEAR V.) to chp or cut off the wool from 
a ſheep's back 3; alſo to turn or dreſs woollen 
eh by clipp ng or cutting the wocl cloſe. 

SHEA'RING (S.) the act of cutting or chp- 
ing the wool from off ſheep, and of the 
long and fuperfiuous nap or ſhag from off 
cloth, &c. 

SHEARS or SHEERS (S.) a large pair cf 
ſciffars with which cloth, tin, brafs, copper. 
&c. caſt or hammered into thin plates, is 
cut or parted aſurder. 
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belonging to a ſhip, and which is uſed enly 
in dangerous tires and places, 

SHEATH {S.) the caſe or covering for a kniſe, 

Word, &c. | 

SHEATHE V.) to put a knife or (word into 
the caſe; and ſometimes to bury or run it 
into a'perſon, &e. when ſpoken of Se, it 
means the covering or cafing it with thin 
plarks' or boards, and hair and tar laid be- 
twixt the ſhip's ſides and «cloſe boards, 
which is done ſo fir as ſhe may ſwim under 
water, to prevent the worms eating through 
the jlanks. $0" * 

SHED (S.) a flight building, c:mmonly run 
up with boards, juſt to keep off the ſun and 
rain, for men to work in, or carts, &c. to 
ſtard ur der, &c. 

SHED (V.) to drop, ſpill, or pour out; chil. 
diens changing their teeth, or cattk their 
coats, is called bedding them, &c. 

SHEERNE!/SS (S.) in Kent, a furtificaticn that 
has ſuch a line of heavy carnon commanding 
the m-uth of the river Medwoy, that it is 
impoſſibie for any ſhips to paſs by without 
leave, er being ſunk, built in the ſtead of the 
demoliſhed caſtle at Qurenborougb, a ſmall 
town, conſiſting of three ſtreets, and inha- 
bited by various ſorts of people, but chiefly 
by thoſe whoſe immediate bufineſs lies here, 
or hereabouts ; here is a yard with a dock, 
for the building and repairing the king's ſhips; 
it is about 27 miles diſtant trom London. 

SHEEP (S.) the beſt ſort of ſmall cattie both 
for food and cloathing to mankind, a cea- 
—— very harmleſs and inc ffenſive wh.le 
Ving. "77 

SHEEP CO'TE or FOLD (S.) a place to put 

or collect ſheep in to feed, &c. 

SHEPE'PISH (A.) faint- hearted, ſomewhat fil'y 
or fooliſh, or wanting of cour-ge. 

SHFE'P'S. HEAD (S.) as commonly ſold at 
the butchers, is the head, lights, liver, and 
heart ; alſo a nick name for a baſhtul, fo 1+ 
iſh, filly, or ignorant perſon. 

SHEER (A.) clear, tranſparent, thin; alſo quie 
or altogether got or gone off or away. 

SHEE/R-HOME (v.) to go or draw towards 
home or land, | 

SHEET (s.) a linen cloth to lay upon © hed, 
or to wrap up the corpſe of a dead perſon in, 

SHE/FFIELUD (S.) in the Weft- Riding of Tirk 
ſpire, is a very populous large town, the 
ftreets narrow, and the houſes built wih 
ſtone, but generelly dark and black, by ten- 
ſon of the great number of forges that te 
contmualiy employed in making all f.rts cf 
cutle· y wares ; it is eated on the river Yen, 
over which it has a fine, ſtrong, and beste 
ſtone bridge ; the fiream is ſometimes ſo ta- 
pid, that it overflows its banks, and cou 
much miſchief ; the market is weekly, ve 
large, on Tueſday, for many commoditics, 
but eſpecially for corn, which is bought up 


SEAT ANCHOR or CABLE (s.) the 
laigeft, fiongeſt, and beft anchor or cable 


here, for the ſupply of ſome parts of Darty- 
Hire, Naingbamſbire, and the e 
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SHE 
of Yorkſhire ; diſtant from Lond.n 115 com- 
ted, and +41 meaſured miles. 


SHE'FFORD (S.) in Bedfordforre, ſeated be- 


tween two rivulets, over each of which 

there is a bridge; the market is large, and 

weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 34 
ed, and 41 meaſured miles, 


SHEFNAL-(S.) a ſmall town in Shropſbire, 


that has a market weekly on Tueſday ; dif- 
tant from London 10H computed, and 128 
meaſured miles. 8 

SHEKEL (S.) » Ferviſp coin, of which ſome 
make two forts, the one called the eke! of 
the ſanctuary, the other the lay or royal 

ef ; the firſt weighed four drams, the 
other two ; the firſt by ſome, is ſaid to be 
uſed in matters relating to religion, the 
others in trade and commerce; but this is a 
miſtake, there being only one Hhetel uſed 
upon all occafions 3 but the diſtinction of 
the ele of the ſanAuary, &c. was occa- 
fioned by keeping the original or ſtandard- 
weight in the ſanctuary, whereby the ex 
aQnels to all others was tried and regulated; 
the value in filver was about two ſhillings 
and three pence farthing ſterling. 

SHELF (S) a broad board nailed up againſt 
the wall with proper ſupports or brackets 
under it, for the convenience of laying books 
or other necefſaries upon it ; alſo a heap of 
ſand that is oftent:mes dangerous to ſhips 
both in rivers and feas, 

SHELL (S.) ſometimes means the woudy co- 
vering of the kernels of nuts, and in apri- 
et, peaches, &c. are called ſtones ; alſo 
the cr uſtaceous coverings to oyſters, muſcles, 
&c. alſo the walls of a houſe. 

SHELL (V.) to pull off the covering of nuts, 
almonds, &. alſo of fiſhes, &c. 

SHE'LTER (V.) to cover, defend, protect, or 
\ave harmleſs from ftorms, thieves, &c. 

SHE'LTER (S.) a defence or protection from 
rain, &. alſo from the violence of thieves, 
&c, 

SHE'LTERER (S.) a defender, protector, or 
aſſiſter in or againit any violence, &c. 

SHE/LTERLFSS (A.) that has no covering or 
place of defence, &c. | 

SHELVING (A.) flanting, lke the declivity 
of hi l. 8 

SHE'LVY (A.) full of heaps or ſhelves cf 
ſand, whereby the free navigation of a river 
or ſea is ſpoiled or interrupted, 

SHEMINITH or SE'MINETH S.) a word 
found before ſeveral of the Pſalms, and with 
ſome interpreters ſignifies a muſical inſtru- 
ment of eight firings 3 or with others the 
eichth band of muſicians belonging to the 
temple, 

SHE'/HERD (S.) a man whoſe bufineſs or 
emoloyment is to lock aiter and take care 
of thee 

SHE'PHER DESS (S.) a woman that watches 
or Hos alter l.v.ng ſheep, 


SHE'PTON MA'LLET or SHIPTON MA'L- 
LET (S.) in Somerj«!fcire, a mall and poor | 


— — 
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town, though inhabited by ſome wealthy 
clothiers ; its market is pretty large, week - 
ly, on Friday; diſtant from London g2 com - 
puted, and 112 meaſured miles. 


SHE'RBET- S) a pteafant Tu 4: liquor; 
and with Us, is the lemon, water, and ſu- 


gar tht brandy is intended to be put to, in 
order to make the liquor called punch, 


SHE/'RBOURN or SHI'RBORN' (s.) in 


D:rſ«tſhire, is a large populous town, with 
one eollegiate church, a free ſchool, and an 
alms- houſe ; it was formerly à biſhop's ſee, 
which is now removed to Saliſbury ; the med- 
ley clothing is made here ; it is finely ſeated, 
and well watered, is divided into two parts 
both of which is governed by two conſtables, 
annually choien ; there are two very great 
markets for food and cattle weekly on Thurſ- 
day and Saturday ; diſtant from London 100 
computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 


SHERD (S.) a piece of a broken earthen pan 


or pot, and commonly called a pee- fberd, 


SHE'/RIFF 5) the principal or chief officer 


of a ſhire or county, which hath been of 
many hundred years ſtanding, 


SHE'RIFFALTY (S.) the time that any one 


T 
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SHE'RIFFWICK. (s.) the place or diſtri 


wherein any perſon exerciſes the office of a 
ſheriff 


SHE RRV (S ) a particular fort of briſk white= 


wine coming fiom Anda/ufia in Sparn, 


SHEW (V.) to make appear, expoſe to ſight, 


lay open, or declare any thing; to teach 
or inſtruc a perſon, 


SHEW (S.) an appearance or pretence ; alſo 


any publick ſiglit. 


SHEW-BREAD S.) among the Few, was 


thoſe loaves that the prieſt of the week put 
every (abbath-day upon the golden table, 
which was in the ſunZum, before the Lord, 
which were of a ſquare form, having four 
faces, and covered with leaves of gold, 12 in 
number, for each tribe one; each loaf con- 
tained two tenths of fine flour (which is 
about three quarts ʒ) they ſerved them up hot 
on the ſabbath-day in the preſence of the 
Lord, and took away the ſtale ones, which 
were to be eaten by the priefts only; this 
offering was accompanied with frankincenſe 
and (alt, and ſome ſay wine was added to 


it alſo ; the rabbins ſay, that between every 


two loaves there were two golden pipes, 
ſupported by goiden forks, whoſe end: reſted 
upon the grounꝗ to convey air to the loaves, 
to hinder them from growing mouldy. 


SHUBBOLETH or SFBBOLETH (S.) pro- 


perly means an ear of corn, but is now uſed 
to mean a fouch-ſtone or nice trial to know 
or diſtinguiſh the true perſons or things from 


the falſe ; as thoſe Iſraelites who dwelt be- 


yond Jordan, under the command of Jeb- 
tha, havine gained a great victory over the 
Ammonues, the Epbraimites demanded part of 
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che ſpoil, which being refuſed, the Ephrei- 


tes quarrelled with them, and called them | 


baſtards, and denied them to be the off 
ſpring of Foſeph, &c, and only fugitives 
from the tribes of Ephraim and Man ſſ+h, 
Ca upon which the Gileadites being exaipe- 
rated, they quarrelled with the others, and 
after a battle getting the advantage of them, 
ſecured all the paſſes, ſo that when an 
Epbrowite atlempied to croſs the river, 
they aſked him whether he was of Ephraim ? 
It he ſaid no, they bid him pronounce the 
word f616b5:.:e:b, which they did fibboleth, 
whereupon they killed him, &c. ſo that in 
2 battle, and by the trial, 42,000 were 
ain. | 

SHIELD (v.) to cover, ſave, protect, deſend, 
keep harmleſs, &c. | 

SHIELDS (S.) inftruments of war that were 
put upon the bodies or arms of the ſoldiers, to 

, defend them from the aſſaults of the enemy's 
ſwords, lances, &c. they were commonly 

made of light wood covered with leather, 

and ſometimes with plates of braſs, filver, 

gold, &c. ſome were made all of metal, &c, 

it means alſo a defence, ſafe- guard, and pro- 
tection, eſpecially in the ſcripture language. 

SHIFT (V.) to put off, evade, to change 

1 pla ce, &c. i 

SHIFT (S.) an excuſe, put. off, or evaſion ; 
a changing place or dodging up and down ; 

. alſo the name of a woman's garment that 
covers her whole body, and which ſhe wears 
next to her ſkin, commonly made of linen, 

and vulgarly called a ſmock, 

SHIFTERS (S.) thoſe who make uſe of pre- | 
tences or evaſions, or that are continually 
changing their places of abode, &c. 

SHI'LLING (S.) in Englend, is a ſubordinate 

coin, being the 2oth part of the integer or 
computation called a pound, wh:ch is either a 
pound ſterling, a pound Scott, Ce, with us 
the value 12d, with the Scots one penny, &c. 

SHULOH (S.) a Scripture name or term for 

Meſſiah the King, in which ſenſe both the 

-ws and Chrifiians are agrecd, and only dif- 
in the perſon to whom it is to be applied, 
the latter affirming that all the prophecies 
were-compleated in Jeſus Chriſt ; alſo the 
name of a city in the tribe of Benjamin, 

Where the altar of burnt offerings was erect- 

. ed, when the tabernacle of the Lord was ſet 
up there z it was here alſo that Foſous 2 ſ- 
ſembled the people to make the ſecond diſtri- 


bution of the land of promiſe ; the ark and! 


tabernacle continued here from the year of 
the world 2560, when Foſbua placed them 
here, to 2888, when it was taken by the 
F biliſi nes under the adminiſtration of Eli the 
high-prieſt, about £112 years before Chriſt, 
SHIN (S.) the fore part of the leg from the 
knee to the ankle. f 
SHIN- BO NE (S.) the great bone of the leg 
. fram the knee to the foot. 
SHINE (V.) to appear bright and gloriqus, as 
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a very clear atmoſphere, c. alſo to ſhew 2 
perſon's excellency in arts or ſciences, wit 
in converſation, prudence or wiſdom in ma. 
nagement, &c, 

SHUNGLES (S.) a ſpreading ſort of inflam. 

| mation that chiefly affects the loins or waiſt 
of a perſon, and which is ſaid to endanger a 
perſon's life if it gets quite round him. 

SHUNING (A.)] appearing with a bright or 
glorious luſtre, or excellency of parts, &c. 

SHIP (S.) a large veſſel furniſhed with all man- 
ner of conveniences for conveying perſons ot 
goods. from one part of the world to the 
other, on or through the ſea of water ; the 
invention is very ancient, but the improve. 
ments of the laſt two centuries have excecd- 
ed all that went before. 

SHIP (V.) to carry or put either perſons or 
things into a ſip to be (ent or conveyed from 
one part of the world to the other, by the 
means of or through the ſea or water, 

SHIPPING (S.) ſometimes means a number 
of ſhips ; and ſometimes the ad of putting 
goods or perſons on board, or into ſhips. 

SHI'PTON or SHI'PSTON upon STOWER 
(S.) in Worceflerſhire, an ancient town, 
whoſe-market is very large weekly on Fri- 
day; diſtant from London, 62 computed, and 
75 meaſured miles. 

SHVPWRECK (S.) the lofing or periſhing of 
a ſhip at ſea, by means of ſtorms, running 
againſt recks, ſands, &c. 

SHURBOURN (S.) in the . Riding of 
Yorkſhire, a good town, about half a mile 
long, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday ; 
diſtant from London 139 compu ed, and 176 
meaſured miles,” 

SHIRE or COU'NTY (S.) a certain portion 
or diſtribution of the land of any king- 
dom, . &c. 

SHIRK S.) a ſharping} mean- ſpirited, cheat- 
ing fellow. 

SHURKING (A.) ſharping, cheating, watch - 
ing for an opportunity to take an advantage 
to impoſe upon a perſon, 

SHIRT (S.) a garment commonly worn by 
men next their ſkin, and generally made of 
linen, 

SHIT or SHITE (V.) to eaſe nature, or un- 
load the belly of the ordure the food is con- 
verted into by the digeſtive faculties of the 
body, at the fundament. 

SHI'TTLE or SHU'TTLE cock (S.) an in- 
ſtrument of play or diverſion, confiſting of 
a ſmall cork ſtuck round the rim with the 
tops of gooſe-feathers neatly trimmed, which 
being toſſed up whirls round, and is cab!y 
Kruck or bandied backwards and forwarcs 
with other inſtruments called battledores ; 
alſo a name for an irreſolute mind or diſpo- 
fition, that upon every little ſuggeſtion 21. 
ters its former intention, &c. 

SHVVER (v.) to ſhake or tremble with cold; 
alſo to ſlit, break, or cut into thin pieces t 
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ehe ſun, moon, ſt ars, poliſhed metal, &c. in 


# 
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' $HI'VER s.) a broador long thin piece of any [SHOOT (V.) to dart or grow up or in ſud- 


matter ; alſo a ſmall round Wheel in which | denly ; alſo to diſcharge a gun or piece of 


the rope of a pully or block runs, &c. 


SHOAL or SHOLE (A.) a ſhallow water, or 


ordnance ; alſo to wnpin a cart, and let out 
bricks, ſand, &c. all at once. 


thoſe rivers, &. whoſe bottom is but a [SHOOT S.) in Gardening, a young ſprout or 


ſmall diſtance from the ſurface. 
8HOAL'or SHOLE (S.) a large quantity of 
fiſhes that at particular ſeaſons are to be 
found in particular places ; alſo a flat in the 
* (ea or river, 


SHOAR or SHORE (V.) in Building, is to| 


prop up or ſupport a wall, houſe, &c. by 
lar:e timbers, buttreſſes, &c. 

Le- SHOAR (S) is towards which or where- 
on the wind blows, which the ſailors endea- 
your to avoid as much as poſſible. 

Weather -SHOAR (S.) in the Seaman's Lan- 
ages is that from whence the wind blows, 
SHOARS or SHORES (S.) props or ſupports 
to walls, Kc. alſo the land near the limits 
of the fea z and ſometimes it means the 

banks of the ſea, 

SHOCK (S.) a violent or ſudden blow, onſet, 
diſaſter, ſurp ze, trouble, &c, alſo a ſheaf 
or bundle of corn, or ſeveral ſm:ll ſheaves 
ſet togethe os it were to make one great 
ſheaf or bundle ; in Tu nery, it is five do- 
zen, or fixty ſoap diſhes, wooden trays, &c. 
alſo the Making of an cacthquake. 

SHOCK (V.) to ſhake, firike, ſet upon ſud. 
denly ; to ſu:prize, amaze, &c. 


SHO'CKING A.) ſurprizing, amazing, terri | 


ble, ſodden, violent, &c, 

SHOE (V.) to put on, fix, or make ready 
ſhoes or coverings for the feet, both for 
men and beaſts, 

SHOE (S.) a part of the cloathing made uſe 
of by all civilized nations, but eſpecially the 
Europeans, and commonly made of leather; 
the upper parts of the ſkins of the ſmaller 
or younger cattle, ſuch as ſheep, calves, &c, 
the lower or bottom parts, commonly called 
the ſoles, of the thickeſt and beit part of the 
h.des of oxen, bulls, or cows j the taſhions 
have always been various, ſome covering 
the whole foot, as is now the general torm, 
others only the bottom or ſoles of the feer, 
and ſo faſtened by thongs or ſtraps going a- 
croſs the fect and up the legs, &c. called alſo 
ſandals ; the women of all ages have been 
accuſtomed to wear ſbees and ſtockings with 
curious ornaments on them, or made of very 
rich ſt uff, &c. It is reported, that the army 
of Antiocbus was grown. ſo very luxurious, 
that even the common ſoldiers had golden 
nails in the ſoles of their beet; it is aftirm- 
ed, that in the Eaſt to this day all the peo- 
ple, both rich and poor, even the wives of 
the great Turk himſelf, and of his baſhaws, 
wear iron plates «t the heels and toes of their 
ſheer or pumps. | 

SHOG (V.) to Make, jog, or move, to cauſe 
to move to and fro, &c, 


together of two þa;d bodies, 


| 


ſprig z alſo a young pig juſt left off ſucking. 
SHOP (S.) an office or place where a perſon 
makes or ſells manufactures, &c. 
SHO'P-KEEPER (S.) a perſon who rents, 
and conftantly attends in an open ſhop, to 
ſel! goods, particularly in the retail way; 
thoſe rooms or places where goods are only 
ſold wholeſale being commonly called ware 
houſes. | 
SHO/PLIFTING (S.) a private way of ſteal- 
ing goods out of a ſhop by coming into it 
under the pretence of buying ſomething, 
SHO'REHAM or NEW-SHO'REHAM s.) 
a ſmall borough and corporate fown upon 
the ſca-ſhore in Suſ/-x, governed by a cca- 


habited by ſhip- builders, ſhip- chardlers, &c. 

the e being «bundance o {mail ſhips built 

here; it ſends two members to parliament 3 

diſtant from London 46 computed, and 56 

meaſured miles, 

SHO'RLING (S.) a ſheep whoſe fleece or 

wool has beer: iately cut off, or ſhorn. 

SHORN (A,) choped or ſhaved, as the hair 

or wook of a ſheep, &c, 

SHORT (A.) low of ſtature, of but a ſmall 

diftance, length, or duration, &c. 

SHORTEN (V.) to curtail or abridge a work 
or buſine(>, &C. 

SHO'RTNESS \S.) the want of length of any 
thang either in ſosce or duration. 

SHORT-SI'GHTED (A.) ſometimes means 
a deſect in the eye, that renders the fight of 
the perſon uſeful at but a very ſmall diſ- 
tance 3; and jumetimes it means a perſon 
that has but a weak mind or judgment, 
that either does not, or cannot ſoteſee what 
will be the natural conſequence of things 
yet to come. 

SHOT (S.) all ſorts of bullets uſed in any fire- 
arms, from the piſtol to the cannon ; thoſe 
for the hand, or ſmall arms, are commonly 
made of lead, and thoſe for the larger ſort, 
of uon; as the uſe and intention is various, 
ſo they go by different names, eſpecially on 
Ship board, where they uſe not only plain 

| round balls but alſo c- t, which is (wo 

large balls faſtened to the ends of a piece of 
iron chain; bar bor, which is two balls 

faſtened at the ends of an iron bar, &c, 

for the purpoſe of breaking or cutting the 

maſts, rigging, &c. ſo cſe- bet, is a cafe 
filled with ſmall bullets, ſtones, bits of iron, 

c. which is diſcharged from a large gun to 

clear the decks when a ſhip is boarded, &. 

and in ComPMeny, the jt is the proportion 


of a reckoning that each pet ſon is to pay at 
an inn, tavern, &c. 8 


SHOG S.) the concuffion, or violent meetinęf SHO'TTEN (A.) wawned or diſcharged, as 


nih do their toes, &. 
he SHOVE 


ſtable, burgeſſes, &. ard is prinewally in- 
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SHR 
*SHOVE (V.) to thruſt or puſh againft 255 
perſon or thing, | 
SHOVE {(S:)' a puſh, thruſt, or rude endea- 
vour to force a perſon out of the preſcat 
1lace where he now ſtands, 
 SHO'VEL (S.) a very uſeful hand inſtrument 
to take up or load ſand, earth, caals, &c. 
with; alſo to throw or dig the carth out uf 
" pit, c. with, 
SHOVEL (V.) to uſe or work with a ſhove], 
to throw up, or in, ſand, coals, earth, &c. 
SHOULD (Part.) of the verb all, and fig 
mfies duty or obligation; it is alſo a fign of 
the potential mood of other vei bs. 
SHOU'LDER (8.) the top part of the arm, on 
which perſons frequently carry burdens, &c. 
in Fortification, it is that part of a baſtion, 
where the face and the flank meet; in Cur- 
lery Ware, the top part of knives, &c. that 
goes into the haft, or immediately joins to it. 
SHOU'LDER (V.) to lay or carry any thirg 


upon the ſhoulders ; alſo to jullle, ſhove, 
4 


or thruſt with the ſhoulder, 

SHOU'LDER.-BLADE tr BONE (S.) chat 
which forms or makes the ſhou'der of a 
triangular form, covering the binder.part of 
the 1ibs ; the Anatom ft alſo call it the ſca- 
pal. ee 

SHOU"GDER: KNOT (S.) a knot of cibbands, 
mahair, twiſted cord, &c. commonly worn 
upon the leſt fhouider of footmen, coach- 
men, &c. for diftinftion ſake, 

SHOUT (V.) to cry out or make a great 
n ite, either for joy cr grief. | 
SHOUT (s.) a great noiſe or crying out, hal- 
looing or huzzaing, | 
SHOW or SHEW {S.) a fight, or ſomething 

uncommon, either publick or private, 
SHOW or SHEW (V.) to inſtruct, teach, or 
lay open; to expoſe to v.ew, K. 
SHOW'ER (S.) a falling of rain, occafioned 
by the reſolving of a cl. ud into water. 
SHOW ER (V.) to pour or fall down in great 
quantities; alſo to heap, give, of bello 
many Tavours upon a perſon, 
SHO'WERY (A.) wet weather, or a time 


when it ains often, and ceaſes for a ſmall} 
ſpace of time, and then rains again in 24 


quick or haſty m inne:. 


SHO WV (A.) gawdy, vain, pompous, all] 


onthde, &. 3 | 
SHREAD or SHRED (V.) to cut or mince 
into very (mall pieces or bits. 
SWREAD or SHRED (S.) a ſmall bit or waſte 
piece cut eff à piece of cloth, fi'k, &c. in the 
making a garment, &c, | 


SHREW (S.) a ſculding, noiſy, ill natured, | 


brawling woman. f 

SHREWD (A.) arp, witty, ſatyrica!, cun- 
ning, Sc. 5 

SHREWSBURY, commonly called SA*LOP 
(S. the metropolis of Sbrepſbire, is a large, 
beautiful, picafart, popul-usand rich town, 
full both of gentry and tradeſmen, there be 
ing, beſides the common trades neceſſary in fo 


SHR 


well peopled a town, large manufactures of 
flannel! and white broad: cloth carried on bei e 
which employs abundance of the neighbour. 
ing poor ia all the adjacent villages, and en. 
riches both itielf and all the ccuntry rourd 
about it ; the Severn almoſt ſurrounds it, (6 
that it is in the ſhape of an horſe hve, over 
which it has two fine ſtone bridges, upon one 
of which is built a fine gate, over Wwe 
arch is ſet up a ſtatue in memory of L/cw. 
ellin, the idol of the Welſbmen, and their 
laſt prince of Wale ; over the market houſe 
is the hall for the woollen manufaQures ; 
ard though the inhabitants, who ate partly 
Hel and partly Egli, in general, all talk 
Egli, yet on a market-day you would 
thick there was not an Engiman among 
them ; it is a corporation, governed by a 
mayor, 24 alder men, 46 common- council. 


men, a recorder, flewa:d, town cle: k, and 


ſends two members to parliament ; it has 
three markets weekly, vz. Wedneſday and 
Satyrday for all ſoris of proviſions, which 
are the beſt, cheapeſt and in greateſt plenty 
of any town in theſe parts ; Thurſday is the 
market day for Mei ccttons, frizes, flan- 
nels, &c, which are both made and brought 
here in great quantities ; there was ſormecly 
a ſtrong caſtle and great abbey, both ale 
now intirely in ruins ; it has now fave large 
churches and ſeveral meeting houſes ; d- 
tant from Londen 124 computed, and 137 
meaſured miles, | 
SHRIEK (V.) to make a great or ſudden cry- 
ing out thro* fear or ſurprize, &c. 
SHRIEK (S.) a very ſh il, loud, and fircng 
erying out. | 
SHRIFT or SHRIEVE (V.) to take a con- 
| feffion of ſins from, or of another by 4 
- prieſt. 
SHRILL (A.] a foud, ſharp, or acute te, 
ſound, or noife, in munck called the trev(c, 
"SHRIMP (S.) the name of a ſmall, wll- 
known lea ſhe ll. fiſii ; alſo a (mall, diminu- 
tive perſon. | 
SHRINE (S.) a repofifory, cafe or cabinet to 
ir.cloſe the reliques of the ſaints in, often 
made of glaſs, that the thing contaired may 
be ſeen (rough it ; aifo the tomb or place 
where pilgiims cffer up their prayers and 
oblat ons to the ſaints, 
SHRINK (V.] to contra, or become ſhorter 
or narrower, as ſome fort of woollen clo:ts 
do when wetted. * 
SARVVEL (V.] to contraft, or run up into 
rolls or wrinkles, either through age, cr by 
reaſon of foo much heat. 
SHRO'PSHIRE, commonly called SA'LOP 
(S.] an inland county in compass about 134 
miles, being from Wooferton below Ledlae, 
ſouth, to Over, nzar the Taent, north, 34 


try, welt, 25 miles, be ng in an oval farn ; 
th-"air is wholeſome, pleaſant and god, ard 


| all the ſeaſons of the year temperate ; io — 


miles; and from Teng in the caſt, to Of 
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the corn, hay, fruits, Ke. as well as the 

ople, is very pleptilul; the ſoil being of a 
reddifh clay is very fruitful, and beſides yield- 
ing wheat, barley, &c, there are many pits 
of coals, and mines of lead, iron, &c. it is 
exceedingly well watered, having many fine 
rivers and ſprings, particularly the Severn, 
which yields plenty of faſh ; the ſouthern 
parts, being IvIly and mountainous, ſced 
large numbers of cattle ; it ſends 12. mem- 
bers to parliament, has 15 market towns, 
and is divided into 15 hundred, which con. 
tain 170 pariſhes, 24,500 houſes, and a- 
hout 1409,cco inhahitants. 

HO WD or SHROUD (S.) the woollen ſhift 
or covering commonly put upon the corps of 
cesd people; alſo theſe ropes in a ſhip which 
me from either fide of all the maſts. 

SHROWD or SHROUD (V,) to cover, pro- 
tet, fave harmleſs, &c. 

SHRUB (S.) a ſmall or low tree ſometimes 
called a dwarf; alſo a plant with many woody 
perennial ſtalks or trunks, coming from one 

common ſtock or root, as briar, &c. 

SHRUG (V.) to draw up the ſhoulders by 
way of ſcorn, pity, &c. 

SHRUNK or SHRANK (A.) leſſened, con- 
tracted, drawn into itſelf, ſhut up, &c. 

SHUDDER (V.) to quake, ſh.ver, ſhake, &c. 
with horror, ſurpr'ze, &c, 

SHU'FFLE (V.) to prevaricate, make excuſes, 
quibble, dodge, or ſhiſt off, &c. alſo to mn 
gle or mix a ſet of cards together fo render 
them ſome of one ſort, and ſome cf another, 

SHUN (V.) to flee from, endeavour to avoid, 
keep off, to get out of the way of, 

SHUT (V.) to ſtop up clot, or put to the 
door to prevent another from coming in. 

To get ſhut cf, to be free, clear, or rid of 
«ny perſon or thing. 

SHU'TTERS (S.) boards that make cloſe up 
or fit the cavity or opening of windows, in 
order to prevent any b.dy's coming in, &c. 

SHU'TTLE (S.] a weaver's infirumen that 
holds his filk, thread, Kc. which being 
thown acroſs the warp breadth. ways by 
degrees makes the commodity. 

SHY (A.) reſerved, coy, backward of ſpeak- 
ing, or coming into company, &c, 

SI'BYLLINE (A.) ſomething belonging or Ike 
to the works of the Siby'/s. 

STBYLS (S.) certain women who were re- 
ported to have the ſpirit of prophecy, to 
whom certain Greek verſes div ded into $ 
books are attributed, which contain predic 
tions of our Saviour, and teach the doctrine 
of the reſurrection, the laſt judgment, and 
hell torments ; they are ſuppoſed to be done 
by ſome Cbriflran, and clouded with the 
Heetben and Jeb ſuperſtitions on purpoſe 
to diſguiſe the true intent of the author, 

AVITE (S.) dryneſs, without moiſture, 

6 


SICK (a.) in, indiſpoſed, out of order, not 
well, like te die, &. . - 


SIG 


SI'CKEN (V,) to grow weak, faint, fick, out 

of health, &c. | 

SI'CKLE (S.) a ſmall hand hook, or crooked 
knife, for reaping or cutting down of gro- 
ing corn with, 

SI'CKLY (A.) of a weak, crazy, unbealihy 
diſpoſition or temperament of body, 

SI'CKNFSS (S.] ary diſorder that cauſes 

a faintneſs, decaying or tending towards 

death, &c. a 

S. DE (S.) any plane or external part of a bo- 

dy; and ſometimes means a party. 

To fide with, to agree or yield to, to joim 
or be of the ſame opinion or party of an- 
other. 

SIDE-LA'YS (S.) in Hurting, are thoſe dogs 

that are put in the way ta let lp as the 

deer paſſes by. | 

SVDELING (A.] moving or going awkwardly 

or ſide - ways, awry, &c. 

SIDERA*'TION (S.) in FRN, is a mort f. 

cation of ſome part of the body, or a ſud- 

vn numbneſs that ſeizes the w le or a part 
of it; in Gardening, it is the blaſting of trees 
or plants by ſome extraordinary accident, 
ſuch as exceſſive heats or drought, a ſtrong 

eaſt wind, &c. 

SIDE/RIAL YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time 

which the aſtronomers compute the ſun is 

moving from any determined fixed far till it 
returns to it again, computed at 36; days 

6 hours, and almoſt 1@ minutes. 

SI'DEROMANCY (S.) a pretended ſort of di- 

vination performed with a red-hot iron, upon 

which was laid an odd number of ſtraws, 
and the figures, bendings, or ſparklings there - 
of were the indications to judge from, 

SI DESMAN (S.) an aſſiſtant to a church. 

warden, in the managemert or regulating 

of pariſh matters relating to the poor, the 

church, &c, 

SI'DEWAYS (Part.) by or along the fide of 

any thing. 

SI'DMOUTH (S.] in Dewenfoire, a poor fiſher 

town on the ſea ſhore, that has a ſmall mar- 

ket ; diſtant from Londoa 130 computed, 
and 158 meaſured miles. 

SIEGE (S.) in War, is the encamping of an 
army about any place defigned to be attack - 
ed, won, or taken from the enemies, toge - 
ther with the whole apparatus of its per- 
formance for that purpoſe ; in Pl, it is 
the excrements that are diſckarg*d from the 
{undament, &c, 

SIEVE (s.) an inſtrument of various fizes te 
ſeparate the fine or powdery part of gums, 
&c. that have been poundes, from the greſſer 
or larger part, 

SIFT (V.) to part or ſeparate the ficer powder 
or ſmall duſt from the groſſer or larger part 
of any thing ; alſo to pump or endeavour to 
get a ſecret or confeſſion out of a perſon art- 
fully. 

2 (S.) to expre's ſorrow or grief of _ 
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by fetching the breath of a perſon very 
deeply, &c, 

SIGH (S,) an uneaſy fetching, putting out or 

forth of the breath, generally occaſioned by 
. grief or oppreſſion of the mind, 

SIGHT (s.) the faculty or ſenſe of ſeeing, or 
the organs whereby external objects are per 
ceived at a diſtance ; alſo a ſhew or extraor- 
dinary appearance of perſons or things ; alſo 
a ſmall hole made in braſs, &c, ſet perpen- 
dicularly upon mathematical inſtruments 

more exactly to behold the objects, &c. 

SI'GHTLES? (A.) blind, one that has not the 
organs of fight fit for uſe, &c. 

SI'GHTLINESS (S.) handſomneſs, comeli- 
neſs, well. proportionedneſs, & c. Fit or pro- 
per to be ſeen or looked at. 

SI'GIL (S.) a pretended charm to cure diftem- 
pers without medicines, &c. 

SIGN (S.) a note, mark, or character, to 
know one thing from another by, eſpecially 
thoſe of the ſame kind or ſpecies ; ſometimes 
it means a fore-runner or noticer of things 
yet to come ; ſometimes it means wonders 
or miracles; and ſometimes it is a private 
indication or declaration of a perſon's defires, 
Sc. in common, it is the painted board, &c. 
that ſhop- keepers hang vp at their houſes, 
the more eaſily to diſtinguiſh them from their 
neighbours ; in 4fronomy, a fign is the twelſih 
part of, or 30 degrees in, the Zodiack, 

SIGN (v.) to mark or write one's name, &c. 
to a deed, letter, note, &c. 

SI'GNAL (S.) a token when to do, or give 
notice of ſomething, eſpecially uſed by ſhips 

at ſea and in war by land, &c. 

SIGNAL (A.) extraordinary, uncommon, 

_ unvſual; &c. 

SI'GNALIZE (V.) to 4o ſomething whereby 
a perſon renders himſelf noted or famous, 
SI'GNATURE (S.) a mark or character 

ſtamped upon any thing to know it by again, 
to du ect the doing of ſomething elſe. 
 SI'GNET (S.) a ſeal uſed to ſeal letters with, 
and which uſually was engraved upon the 
ring of a prince, or great man, to know it 
readily, &c, alſo with us, one of the king's 
ſeals, wherewith he ſeals his private letters; 
alſo grants, &c, that afterwards paſs the 
_ great ſeal, ' 

SIGNI'FICANCY or SIGNIV/FICANTNESS 
(S.) that is full or very expreflive, that de- 
ſerves noticing, &c. 

-SIGNFFICANT or SIGNVFICATIVE (A.) 
that is worthy of noticing or obſerving, or 
that has farther meaning than at firſt ap- 
pears, that is very expreſſive, &c. 

* SIGNIFICA'TION (S.) the intent, purpoſe, 
meaning or defign of a word, phraſe, or 

- other thing. 

* SIGNIFICA*TOR or SI'GNIFIER (S.) ſome- 
thing that means or indicates more than eve- 

ty one can unfold z; and in Afrology, thoſe 

[-plonets, aſpets or ſigns, that according to 

; tha) art denote ſomething very remarkable 


SIM 

in a nativity, are called by this name, 

SI'GNIFY (V.) tointend, mean, imply, or de. 
fign ; alſo to give warning or notice of ſome. 
thing now doing, or to be done hereafter. 

SILE S.) dirt or filth that ſubfides cr finks to 
the bottom of a dirch, pond, Kc. 

SI'LENCE (S.) quietneſs, huſhneſs, a ceſſi- 
tion from noiſe or ſpeaking, &c. 

SI'LENCE (v.) to cauſe a perſon to forbear 
making a noiſe, or ſpeaking ; in Law, it ix 
to ſuſpend a miniſter from preaching. 

SILENT (A.) one that forbears ſpeaking, fays 
nothing, or is till and quiet, and makes no 

| ſort of noiſe, 

SI'LENTNESS (S.] quietneſs, ſtillneſs, a fce- 
bearance of ſpeaking or writing to a per- 
ſon, &. 

SILK (S.) the thread that's ſpun by worms, 
of — many curious manufactures are 
made. 
STLKEN (A.) of a filky, ſmooth, gloſſy ra. 
ture, made of or mixed with ſilk. 
SILL (S.) the thick or bottom part of a door- 
frame where people tread on at their going 
in and out, the threſhold, * 
SI'LLABUB or SULLIBUB (S.) a pleaſint 
ſummer liquor made of cyder, new milk, 
ſugar, &c. © 
SV'LLINESS (S.) fooliſhneſs, want of judg. 
ment, kill, or knowledge. 
SI'LLON (S.) in Fortification, is a work raiſed 
in the midſt of a ditch to defend it when it 
is too wide; this work, as it runs, forms 
little baſtions, half. moons, and redans or in- 
dentures, which are lower than the rampat 
of the place, but higher than the covert 
way; but this word ſeems now to be going 
out of uſe, in the room whereof inveleye is 
ſubſtituted. 

SUVLLY (A.) foolifh, ſimple, that wants judg- 

ment, ſkill, or knowledge. 

SVLVER (S.) the ſecond pureſt metal, ard 

next in value to gold. It has been obſerved, 

that a maſs of pure fi/ver kept continually in 
the focus of a very ſtrong fire, will, in two 
months time, loſe about n of itſelf ; its 

duQtility and malleability exceeds all o- 

thers but gold; and it is uſed by moſt na. 

tions for the current coin, in which moſt 
| differ from one another, but the EU 
ſtandard is not only of the longeſt date, 

but generally the ficeſt of all others, that u, 

11 ounces, 2 penny weights of pure ſive, 

and 18 penny- weights of alloy makes 1 

pound of ſtandard filver, or ſuch as is macs 

into crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, fix- 
pences, &c. for the general currency ot 
coin of this kingdom ; the Ch charice 

terize it by P, or Luna, . 

SI'LVER (V.) to waſk over, or gild any thi'g 

with filver, 1 

SI'LVER-SMITH (S.) one that works in al 

ſorts of filver-work, whether veſſels or toys 
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great or ſmall. m 
SI/MILAR (A.) any thing that 1 
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trother, that hath the ſame or proportional 
acts, figures, colours, &c. 


SLA“ RI TV or SUMILARNESS (S.) like- 


neſs, or fameneſs of ſpecies, teature, ſhapes, 
colour, &c. 

MILE (S.) a compariſon between two or 
more things, between which there is an 
agreement, harmony, likeneſs, or propor- 
tion of parts, ſhape, colour, &c, 

q1M1'LITUDE (S.) the likeneſs or reſem- 
blance that one perſon or thing bears to an- 


other, 

qMITAR or SCYMITAR (S.) a broad berd- 
ing ſword uſed by the Turks, Peri a, Sc. 
much like what we call a hanger, 

$MNEL (S.) a pleaſant cake or conſection, 
compoſed of fine flour, ſugar, &c. 

SIMONVACAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
vile practice of fimony, 

SIMO/NIACKS or SI'MONISTS (S.) ſuch 
perſons as tollow or praQiſe fimony. 

W'MONY (S.) the practice of buying and ſell - 
ing church livings, or preferments, without 
any regard to the merit, capacity, or regular 
life of the purchaſer. 

SI'MPER (V.) to ſmile or look pleaſantly, an 
expreſſing joy and ſatisfaton by the coun- 
tenance in a ſort of half laugh, 

$I'MPLE A.) when applied to Perſons, ſome- 
times means fooliſh, filly, &c, and ſome- 
times plain, innocent, without any diſguiſe, 
or covering z when applied to Bodies, Cc. it 
is the pu:e abſtract parts of matter, of which 
they are ſuppoſed to be compoſed ; in Age- 
bra, thoſe quantities that conſiſt of but one 
pat connected by the figns -., or —, are 
called fimple quantities; and in Geometry, 
ſuch problems as admit of but one anſwer, 

_ we called ſimple problems. 

SYMPLENESS (S.) fooliſhneſs, ſillineſs, &c. 
al'o plainneſs, uncompoundedneſs, &c, 

SI'MPLER (S.) a gatherer of phyfick. herbs 
for medicines internal or extern al. « 

SI'MPLES (S.) thoſe herbs that are proper for 
ſome internal or external diſeaſe, wound, cr 
hurt; in Weaving, thoſe bunches of ſmal! 
thread tied a-crofs the perpendicular lines or 
packthread, cords, which the draw-boys pull 
to mike the figure 1iſe, &c. 

i (S.) a weak, fooliſh, filly 
perſon, 

SIMPLVCITY (s.) ſometimes means fooliſh- 
neſs, ignorance, &c. ſometimes downright. 
neſs or plainneſs, fincerity, honeſty, unde 
lizningneſs, &c. 6 

SI'MPLING +<(S.) a gathering herbs, &c. in 


the fields, gardens, &c. proper for phyſic-L 


uſes. 

SIMPLY (part.) abfolutely ſo or fo, without 
mixture, fraud, or coUYuficn,. &c, allo 
weakly, fooliſhly, &c, 

SIN (v.) to offend or tranſgreſs knowingly, 
and wilfully, againſt ſome revealed laws or 
Prokibitions of God and goodneſs, 


UN (S.) an offerce or tran zreſſon, a willul 


[ 


SIN 


doing ſomething againſt the known laws of 
God and virtue. 

SINCE (Part.) the doing an aQ from or after 

the time ſome other was done belore ; alſo 

a coniequence or illation drawn from what 

went before in an argument. 

SINCERE A.)] honeſt, true, plain, down- 

right, without any fraud, &c. 

SINCE'RITY or SINCE/RENESS (S.) ho- 
neſty, plain heartedreſs, truth, or that act 

that is performed without gloſs, pretence, or 
cover. 

SINE (S.) is a right line drawn from one end 

of an a k or meaſure of an angle perpendi - 
cular upon the diameter drawn trom the 
centre of the ſame ark ; or it is half the 
chord of the ſame ark biſected by the dia- 
ameter of the circle, 

Pierſed Sine, is an ark or angle lefs than 
go degrees, and is that part of the diameter 
contained between the ark and the right fine, 

SINE-CO'MPLEMENT S.) is the fine of 

what any angle is more or leſs than go de- 
g'ees, 

SINE. CURE (S.) in the Church Language, is 
a ſpiritual benefice without the care or curs 
of ſouls ; and in general means any place or 

penſion, for which a perſon does little or no 
ſervice cr work, 

SI'NEW (S.] thoſe ſtrong nerves or ligaments 

_ of a griſtly nature, that hold the joints of 
the body, &c, together. 

SIYNEWY (A.) nervous, ſtrong, robuſt, full 

of finews, &c. 

SI'NFUL (A.) wicked, impious, daring, that 
does or commits faults knowingly and wil. 

fully, againſt the commands of God ard 

virtue. 8 , 

SING (V.) to make mufick wi 

and is generally the indicatic 

Dleaſurs. 

SINGE (V.) to burn off the looſe hairs of 

fowls, &c. alſo to ſcorch cloth, &c. 

SINGING OF FSALMS (S.) this has been a 

very ancient cuſtom both among the Fervs 

and Chriftiams. St. Paul mentions this prac» 
tice which was continued in all ſucceeding 
ages with ſome variations as to mode and 
circumſtance; for ſo long as immediate in- 


* 


- ly gave out-a hymn; and when this ceaſed. 
' _proper portions of f.ripture were ſelected, or 
hymns agreeable thereto compoſed ; but by 


private compoſitions ſhould be uſed in the 
church, who alſo ordered that the pſalms 
ſhould no longer be one continued ſervice, 
but that proper leſſons ſhould be interpoſed, 
to prevent the peoples being tired, At firſt, 
the whole congregation bore a part, finging 
all together ; afterwards, the manner was 
altered, and they ſung alternately, ſome re- 
peating one verſe and ſome another. Aﬀter 
the emperors became Chriſtians, and perie- 
cution was over, finging grew much more in 


1 uſe, 


ſpiration laſted, the preacher, &c, frequent. - 


9 council of La:dicea it Was o deted, that 
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SIN. 

uſe, ſo that not only in the churches, but 

alſo in private houſes pſalms were frequently 
ſung ; the ancient mufick not being quite 
loſt they diverſified into various ſorts of 
harmony, and al ered into foft and firong, 
kay or ſad, grave or paſſionate, &c. Choice 
was always mide of that which beft agreed 
with the majeſty and purity of religion, and 
an eſpecial care taken to avoid ſoft and effe- 
winate airs ; in ſome churches they o:dered 
the pſalms to be pronounced with fo ſmall an 
»lrerati- n of the voice, that it was little more 
than plain ſpeaking, like the reading pſalms 
in our cathedrals at this day; but in proceſ: 
of time inſtrumental muſck was introduced 
fiſt among the Greeks : Pope Gregory the 
Great refined upon the church muſick, and 
made it more exat and harmonicus ; and 
that it might be general, he ſet up finging 
ſchools in Rome, wherein perſons were edu- 
eated to be ſent to ſore gn churches, where 
it h+s remained ever fince; only among the 
Retormed, there are various ways of pertorm- 
ing, ard even in the ſame national church, 
particularly that of England, in which the 
par .ſh churches differ in mode very much 
from the cathedrals ; moſt diffenters comply 
with this part of worſhip in ſome form or 
other, 

SI'NGLE (A.) alone, w'thout cempany, &c. 
applied commonly to a perſon unmarried, 

To fingle wut, to pitch upon ſome one per 
ſon or thing out of a great many. 

SI'NGLENESS (S.) plainnels, fincerity, hone 
ſy, downrightneſs, undiſguiſedneſs, &c. 

SINGLE TEN {S.) a fool, or filly, weak. 
minded perſon. 

SI'NGULAR (A.) particular, odd, fpecial, 
rare, choice, ex ra diary, &c, allo fone 
one particul.r perfon or thing. 

SINGULA'RITY or SUNGULARNESS (s.) 
wncommonneſs, particularneſs, oddneſs, 
whimficalneſs, &c, alſo excellency, choice- 
neſs, &c, 

SI'NISTER (A.) left handed, on or towards 
the left hand; alſo unfair or uajuſt, with a 
ſelf-ended or intereſted purpoſe or intent. 

SINK (S.) a neceſſary convenience in a kitchen 
or other part of a houſe, to convey away 
waſte wa'er, ſoil, filth, &c, ſometimes called 
a common ſewer, &c. 

SINK (v.) to fall or ſettle to the bottom of 
wa'er, or any other liquor; alſo to faint 
grow weak, or not able to go thro" a work 
or labcur ; alſo to dig a pit or hole to find 
water for a pump or well, &c, 

3$I'NKING (S.) falling or ſettling downwards; 
alſo fainting or decaying in ſpitits or ſub. 
ſtance, &c. 

SI'NLESS (A.) free from or innocent of all 
crimes, faults, or fins. 

SI'NNER (S.) one that «ffends wilfully againſt 
the laws of God and goodeeſs, 

SI'NNET (S.) among the Sar/ors, is a line or 


SIR 
2, 6, or 9 parts or ſtrantls, which arg 4. 
. vided into thtee parts, and plaited one over 
another like a horſe's main) and ſo beaten 
ſmooth and flat with a mallet, with Which 
ropes. are bound round, or ſewed, to keep 
them from galli g. 

SI'NOPER (S.) the mineral called ruddle or 
red lead, uſed by painters, 

SINUS 8.) ſometimes means thoſe fifſures oe 
Cletts that are between the ftrata oc layers of 
the earth in mines ; ſorn:times a cavity in 
ſome bones, the mou h or entrance wheredf 
is very nafrow, and the bottom broad, &c, 

SIP V.) to drink or ſup up a very ſmall qui. 
tity of = or at a time: 

SPPHON (S.) an hydraulick inſtrument, e m- 

poſed of a crocked tube, one leg or part 

thereof being longer than the other: after 
the whole is filled up with liquor, the ſhorteſt 
pa't is put into the tub, bottle, &c, and the 
weight of liquor in the longer lee, caufing 
it to run out, the atmoſphe e preſſing upca 
the fluid n the veſſel, cauſes it to riſe in the 

8 tube, and fo is conveyed out oſ 

if, &c, 

SI'PPETS (S.) mall, thin ſlices of brean put 
into gravy, &c. under haſhed meat, &c, 
SIR (S.) a complimental title of honour, civi- 
lity and reſpe&, paid by cne man to another 
in common conve: ſation z and when uſed to 
the king, has a note of admiration put aſter 

it, thus, Sir / 

SIRE (S.) a father or begetter, the male parent 
of man or heaſt. 
SI'RENIZE (V.) to perſuade, entice, or draw 
perſons to do ſomething that may be their 
rvin or dcſtruRion, 
SI'RENS S.) certain ſea- monſters, famow in 
the writings of the poets, who make then 
the daughters of the tiver Acheieut, and of one 
of the nine muſes ; hey are ſaid to be three 
in number ; they dwelt on the coaſt of the 
Sicilian ſea, and ſung ſo harmoniouſly, that 
the mariners were in great danger of being 
ſhipwrecked, by coming too near the ſhoe 
to hear their melody; they were partly like 
beautiful women, and partly like birds, h w- 
ing the wings and feet of birds, and o'her 
parts were like women : It is ſurther ſaid, 
that attempting to charm the Argonauts it 
their expedition, Orphers (o excelled them, 
that th:ir attempt proving fruitleſs, for te. 
venge they threw themſelves into the ſea, and 
became rocks ; others ſay they became the 
monſters commonly called mermaids. 

SI'RIUS s.) a bright ftar in the mouth of the - 

conſte!lation called the Great O g, of the fir 

magnitude, 

SIRKNA'/ME (S.) the name of a family, e m. 

mon to women as well as men, till 
by marriage, MOM 

SU/RRAH (Part.) an exclamation or cryi" 

out to a boy, when he is committing ſome 

childiſh fault ; alſo a term of ſcorn; of con- 
tempt, when (poken to a man. 
* _ 


firing made of rope-zarn, (e mmonly * 


SIX 


s En (s.) the woman relation among the 
children of the ſame paren's, or at leaſt one 
of them ; among the Jews, it ex ended to 
coufins, &c. a 
SUSTERHOOD ($ ) # fociety of women uni- 
ted together by Fome common laws or tubes 
of policy or religion ; but i generally under- 
ſtood of nuns, &c. pet 4 | 
SISTRUM (S.) an Feynman muſical in ſt-u- 
ment uſed by the p iefts of I who is (ad 
to be the inventreſs thereof; it was of an 
oval figure, or a'dilared ſemi- circle, in the 
' ſhape of a ſhoulder belt, with hraſs wires 
acroſs, which gut bo in holes, wherein they 
we-e ſtopped by their flat heads, &c. 
$IT (V.) to place or put one's (elf or another 
upon à ſeat to reſt, * F 
SITE (S.) the poſition of any place, building, 
or territory. 
SITHE or SY THE (S.) an inſtrument to cut 
or mow down graſs, corn, &c, 
SITOPHY'LACES S.) Athenian magiſtrates, 
whoſe buſi ne ſs it was to take care that none 
of the burghers bought any more corn than 
the law allowed; tor Arrica being no good 
ſoil for grain, the Arbemans were obliged to 
be particularly careſul about this comme- 
dity ; theretore they made a law, th t no 
Aib;n'an merchant or maſter of a ſhip (huuld 
import corn to any por! but Arbens, and that 
the town might be well ſurr iſhed, they ſent 
nine men of war yearly to convoy the mer 
chant-men that failed to the Helleſpone to 
trade for corn, which ſhips, at their return, 
h.d two thirds of their lading carried inte. 
the city, and de remainder into Pires z and 
to prevent ingtoſſing acd foreſtalling, they 


were forbidden to buy above 50 phorms o 


meaſures ; and if the ficopbylacer, of which 
there were 15, were negligent or guil'y © 
corruption, they were puniſhed capitally, 

SI'TUATE {V.) to put, place, ſeat, fix ol 
appoint the tation or being ot any thing, 

SITUA/TION (S.) the place or manner ot 
being put, placed, ſettled, &. 

SIX (A.) the cardinal or poſitive number \ 
called, charaQered 6. or VI. 

SIXFOLD (A) any thing in number o, 


quantity that is fx times as many, or a-| 


much as another, 

SIXTEE'N (A ) the poſitive or cardinal num. 
ber ſo called, marked 16, or XVI. a'fo the 
name of a faction begun at Paris in the lat 
ter end of the 16th century, in the time of 
the league; they were 40 in number, bu 
upon account of their havieg afſigred to fix 
oi their nomber, the 16 wa ds of Paris, tc 
inſpect into the actions and inclinations ol 
the cit zens, and report accordingly, they 

- were called the Hatten; this faftion was be 
gun by one Rocbebl ind, a citizen of Paris, 
under the prete ce of breaking the meaſui es 
of Henry III. who, it was pretended, fa- 
voured the Hug venets, and to hinder Henry 


IV. who was then king of Navarre, luc- 


SKE 
cee ding to the crown of France z this Reebe- 
bland had firſt a private conference with the 
two famous doors and curates of St. Sc 
rin ind &. Binner, and with a canon of 
Seid vos, Who preached'at Paris; in a few 
days theſe four drew in eight more, who 
appeared Ike 12 falſe apoſtles; and theſe 
che in others, which formed the Para 
league; which was foon ſtrengthened by a 
numerous aff3cntion of chyrchimen, citizens, 
and courtiersz and tho* they joined the 
great league, formed at Peronne, yet as it 
had- particular views of its own, ſo it fre- 
quently difſehted from the projects of the 

dukes'of Gwſe or Maine. 


SLH (Al) the ordinat nomber fo called, 


referring to the place or order of any thing 
in Muffch, it is deemed one of the originat- 
ce ncords, or hu monical intervals. 

SIZE (S.) the bulk, ſtature, or proportion of 
one thing as compared to another ; alſo z 
ſticky matrer uſed by painters, plaifterers, 
Sc. to mix up their colours with to be uſed 
upon walls, ctzhngs, &c. alſo as much breac 
or beer in the buttery of the un: vet ſity 
Combridge, av in value amounts to a fas thing, 
and which is ſet upon the name or ſcore of 
ſome particular ſtudent, and marked 8. 

SIZE (V.) to paint, varniſh, waſh, daub, or 
{mear any thing over with fize ; alſo te 
make or proportion things fit for particular 
uſes, of ſuch and ſuch a bulk or ſtature 3 
alſo to (core or run a-tick in the buttery- 
book at the: univerſity of Cambriage. 

SI'ZEABLE (A.) of a proper, fit, juſt or pro- 
portionable length, breadth or thickneſs, 

SI'ZER (S.) at the univerfity of Cambridge, is 
a ſcholar of the loweſt degree, a ſcit of fer- 
vitor or underling, _ | 

SKAIN or SHEIN (S.) a ſort of Li dagger, 
or ſhort ſword ; a0 a certain quantity of 
filk, thread, worſted, &c. conſiſting of a 
number of reels tied up into a ſeparate par- 
cel or hank, 

SKA'RFED (A.) in Ship. b»ilding, is the join- 
ing or letting of one piece of timber into 
another, 

SKATCH or SKXOTCH (v.) to ſtop the wheel 
of s cart or waggmn from moving while it 
is loaded or unloaded, &c. by putting a 
block of timber, ſtone, &c. under it. 

SKE'LETON S.) the bones of a human, or 
any other creature, put together by art, in 
their proper places, after atl the fleſh is ta- 
ken cf. See Sceleron, 

SKE'LLET or SEVLLET (S.) a ſmall metal 
veffel, hooped with a bale or hoop of iron, 
to « hich there are four feet faſtened fot it 
to land upon. | 

SKE'PTICK, SKEPTICISM, &c. See Ser- 
"nk, &c, ? 


SKETCH (v.) to draw the deſigu or plan of - 
any thing ruflely or roughly, white the far“ d, 
is ftrorg and intent upon the ſuty,R, 7 Ruff, 


SLIT 


— 8. the firſt or rude draught © 
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dier. 
SKIRMISH (S.) a ſudden quarrel or fight 


SKI 


thirg made in hafte, with an intent to be 
perfected at more leiſure. 

SKEW'ER or SCU'ER ($) a ſmall, mort 
p ece of the branch of a tree, with the rind 
or bark peeled off, uſed by butchers, poul- } 
terers, co. ks, &c, to truis up their meat, 
fowls, &c. 

©KIFF (S.) a ſmall hip or boat, principally | 
uſed on rivers to go a pleaſuring in, &c. 

SKI'LFUL (s.) experienced, knowing, well 
acquainted with a matter, &c. 

SKILL or SKULFULNESS (S.) knowledge, 
art, experience, capacity, judgment, un- 
derſtanding, &c, WE 

SKIM (V.) to ſtrike or take cf the cream 
from milk ;z to pick and cull the beſt of a 
commodity, &c. | 

SKIN (V.) to flea or pull off the ſkin from an 
animal's back ; to rob or pluncer a perſon 

of the moſt valuable part of his eff: Qs, &c. 

SKIN (S.] the pe't or outward coat of an 
animal, that is or may be flead or pulled off 
whole ard intire ; alſo the outward rind of 
an apple, or other fruit, &c, 

3KIUNKER (S.) a cup- bearer, butler, or per- 


| fon that has the care of the liquor, and ſer- 


ving the company, 

SKUNNY (A.) confiſting of much ſkin, and 
little fleſh 3 and in Animals, is the ſame with 
being lean. : 

SKIP (V.) to leap, hop, or jump from one 
place to another very rimbly ; alſo to paſs 
over, to leave out woids, &c, in reading or 
writing, a 

SKI'P KENNEL (S.) a mock name for 
a foot-boy, &c. | 

SKI'PPER (S.) the name given to maſters of 

_ trading-ſhips, or veſſels that come from 
Helland, &c. 

SKIVP-POQUND or SHIP POUND (S.) a fo- 
rcign weight; containing between three and 
four hundred pounds cf our weight. 

SKVPTON (S8) in the g. Riding of Nel. 
fre, a handſome, well-built town among 
the hills, that has a very large market week - 

I on Saturday, that not only ſupplies its 
own inhabitants with all manner of food and 

- neceſſaries, but alſo the neighbouring villages 

_ round it; diftant from Londen 155 compu- 
ted, and 1$1 meaſured miles, 

SKFTRMISH (V.) to fight, brawl, fquabble, 
quarrel ſuddenly, without regularity or or- 


between a ſmall parcel of troops in the fight 
of a segular army, on-purpoſe to draw on 
a general engagement; but more generally, 
means a mobbiſh fort of a quarrel or en- 
counter, 
SKIRTS (S.) thoſe parts of the upper gar- 
ments that are looſe below the walſt ; alſo 
th: borders or extremities of countries. 
ST ($.) a pretence, lying excuſe, a ſham, 


„ or device, &c, 


SLA 


SKREAM (V) to cry out aloud or ſuddenly, 
to bawl or make a noiſe, &c. 
SXV (S.) the concave or heavens over our. 
heads wherever we g0, which always ap. 
pears a hemiſphere, the beholder continually 
ſtanding in the center of his awn view. 
SK Y'.COLOUR (S.) commonly means a cv. 
rious, fine, lightiſh blue colour, 
SKY'/-LARK (S.) a fine finging bird. 
SLAB (S.) a puddle or mixture cf dirt and 
water ; alſo the out- de or ſappy parts of 
timber that is ſawn off z in Myſorry, the 
thin ſlices of marble that are cut off a large 
block for the uſe of fire-hearths, chimney- 
pieces, and tops for tables, &c. are called 


e 
sb Rar (A.) dirty, wet, plaſhy, &c. 
| SLACE (A.)] looſe, not tied op, or tight; 
alſo backward, ſlow, &c, 
SLA'CKEN (V.) to give way, to let looſe, 
to grow remiſs or negligent, &c. 
SLAG (S.) the drofs of lead, iron, &c. that 
| is left after melting the ore, and which 
 Ccormmonly incorporates with che coal, turf, 
Ec. and ſo requires to be ſtamped or bro. 
| ken into ſmall pieces, in order to be te- 


SLAKE (V.) to quench one*s thieſt with wa- 
, liquor ; alſo to take out or 
| . quench the fire that is contained in lime, 
| by pouring on water, in order to make it 
into mortar, &. 

SLAM {(S.) a ſweeping, taking away or wit- 

ning all that is play'd for. 

SLA'NDER (V.] to revile, reproach, back. 

bite, or ſpeak evil or unjuſ®y of a perſon, 

SLA'NDERER (S.) one who vilely and wrong - 

fully reproaches or belies his neighbour's 

name and character. 

' SLA'NDEROUS (A.) reproachful, reviling, in- 
jurious, wrongful, c. 

SLA'NTING (A.) the inclining or not ftand- 
— ſtraight of any thing, as the fide of a 

il, &c, 

SLAP (V.) to ſtrike or give a blow with ſome- 
thing that is pretty broad, as with the palm 
of the hand, &c. 

SLAP (S )a blow with the palm of the hand, 
or ſome other broad thing, 

'SLASH (v.) to cut deep into the fleſh with 3 


knife, &. 
SLATE (S.) a fort of thin ſtone vſed for co- 
vering of houſes, &c. alſo to write on, &. 
SLATE (V.) to tile or cover the roof of any 
| building with ſlates. 
SLA'TTERN (S.) a ſfovenly or ſluttiſn wo- 
man, one whe dreſſes herſelf, and does het 
| buſineſs in a careleſs, negligent fort of © 
manner, 
SLA'TTERN (V.) to wear cloathe, or do bo- 
ſineſs in an indecent, careleſs, floveoly man» 
ner, eſpecially ſpoken of women. 
SLAVE (S.) one who is in a ſtate of bondage, 
| abſolutely at the tyrannical command of 5. 
other z alſo one who is compelled to we 
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ab Tisti (A.) wanton, focliſh, apiſh, fan- 
"al, &. * 
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exceedingly hard or long at all ſorts of 
drudgery. 

SLAVE (V.) to work uncommonly hard and 
long, &. 

SLA'VER (V.) to let the ſaliva or ſpittle run 
out of a perſon's mouth. 

SLA'VERY (S.) bondage, hard-working, per- 

al ſervitude, abſolutely under the com- 
mand of another without redreſs. 
$SLAU'GHTER (V.) to kill, murder, ſlay, or 
butcher, 

SLA'VISH (A.) any fort of work, bufineſs, 
or employment that is very tireſome, trou- 
bleſome, or heavy to do, 

SLAY (V.) to kill, murder, or butcher. 

SLEA'FORD (S.) in Linco/nfbire, is a town, 
that of late years has grown very populous 
whereby the market is very large weekly on 
Saturday; it is fituared in a pleaſant valley 
upon à ſmall river, whoſe ſtream is ſo rapid 
that the froſt never ſtops it, and its mar ket- 
place, which is large, is in the form of a pa- 
rallelogram, or long ſquare, facing three 
great ſtreets ; diſtant from Loaden go com- 
puted, and 102 meaſured miles 

SLEA'ZINESS (S.) a fort of weakneſs or im- 
perfection in weavers work, that is made 
very ſlight, which renders the parts eaſy to 
be pulled aſunder, or ſeparated the one from 
the other, &c. 

SLED or SLEDGE (S.) carriages that are ſome- 
times wholly without wheels, and ſome» 
times have broad or very low ones, which 
are uſed for the carrying of goods out of 
one ware · houſe, &c. into another, eſpecia'- 
ly in Holland, &c, and here in England, to 
draw traitors on to the place of execution. ; 
alſo the name of a large hammer uſed by 
the ſmiths in forming anchors, and other 
heavy works, &c, 

SLEEK or SLICK (A.) glib, ſmooth, plain, 
even, &c, 

SLEEP (V.) to reſt and compoſe the body and 
faculties of the mind, by a ceſſation from 
labour, motion, &c. 

SLEE'PERS (S.) in 4 Ship, are thoſe timbers 
that lie beſore and behind the bottom of a 


ſhip, 

SLEE'PLESS (A.) that is not capable of tak - 
ing reſt by ſleep; in Phyfch, a diſeaſe called 
watching, &c. 

SLEE'PY (A.) inclined or heavy to ſleep, or 
that cannot forbear ſleeping, drowſy, &c. 

SLEET (S.) an imperſect fort of ſnow. 

SLEE/TY (A.) weather that is between ſnow 
and rain, 

SLEEVE (S.) that part of a garment that con- 
tains the arm, | 

SLEE'VELESS (A.) that has no ſlee ves; alſo 
trifling, filly, impettinent, &c. 

SLEIGHT or SLIGHT (s.) dexterity, cun- 
ning, know „ judgment, ſkill, &. 

SLE/NDER . fall in bulk, or cir- 


2 alſo weak, flight, poor, mean, 


SLI 


SLICE (S.) a thin broad pigce of bread, meat, 
&c. alſo the name of an inftrument uſed in 
cookery to turn fiſh in a frying · pan; &. 

SLICE (V.) to cut into thin pieces. 

SLVCKEN (V.) to poliſh, or make very glib 
or ſmooth, by rubbing, &. | 

SLVCKNESS (S.) ſmoothneſs, poliſhedneſs, 
glibneſs, c. 

SLIDE (S.) ice, or any other place wore very 
ſmooth, by much rubbing, &c. 

SLIDE (V.) to move glibly along, to glide a- 
long the ice, or any other very ſmooth place, 

SLIGHT (A.) weak, poor, ſlender, imper- 
fet, &c. 

SLIGHT (v.) to hurry a thing over, to do it 
careleſly ; to diſregard or diſeſteem any per- 
ſon, thing, or bufineſs. 

SLIM (A.) tall, thin, or ſlender. 

SLIME (S.) the ſlippery ſoft mud that ſett'es 
upon the ſhore of a ſea or river, upon the 
going out of the tide ; alſo any thick clam- 
my matter, ſuch as the ſticky matter that 
ariſes from fiſh aſter it is dead. 

SLING (S.) ſometimes means an inftrument to 
throw ſtones with, ſuch as boys play with, 
conſiſting oftwo firings about a yard (more 
or leſs) long, and a piece of leather to lay 
the ſt5ne, &c. in; alſo an inſtrument uſed 
by Brewers to take faſt hold of caſks, in 
order to convey them into a cellar, ftore- 
houſe, &c. 

SLING (V.) to throw ſtones out of a ſling, 
De. alſo to throw or put fire-arms over 
one's ſhoulders, &c. alſo to faſten any thing 
ſo as to be lifted out of one place into an- 
other, &c. and at Sea, it means to bang a 
bowl with liquor ſo in a rope, that it may 
comply with all motions of the ſkip, without 
ſpilling the liquor; and in Sa- gery, it is the 
hanging or putting a broken leg or arm in a 
bandage, that it may be caſed, &c. 

SLINK (S.) an abortive or caſt calf, or othee 
creature; alto the dame of a wild beaſt, 
whoſe ſkin or hi ſe is valuable, 

SLINK (V.) to miſcarry or drop a creature's 

young before its full and proper time; alſo 

to ſteal or ſneak away out of company pri- 
vately, &. 

SLIPS.) a miſtake or error in ſpeaking, wri- 

ting, &c. alſo af · II or ſl. ding; alfo a long, 

narrow piece of ground, ſilk, ſtuff, &c. alſo 

a ſprig pulled from off a tree, &c, 

SLIP (V.) to ſlide, fall, miſtake, or commit 

an error in ſpeaking or writing, &c. 

SLUPPERS (S.) a fort of ſhoes worn in a 

morning, &c. in an undreſs, that are not 

faſtened or buckled, and ſomes have no hind. 
quarters, and but a ſhort vamp in the front. 

SLUPPERY (A,) dangerous to go or walk 

upon, for fear of ſliding or falling down ; 

alſo a perſon that cannot be depended upon, 

SLIT (S.) a log cut of crack, a rent or divi- 

fion that runs along the grain of a bod, 

or the warp or cane of à piece of Ruff, 

cloth, &c, 
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$LIT (v.) to rend, tear, cut, or part aſunder SLUNK (A.) gotten or ſtolen away privately ; 


violently, 

SLIVE (V.) to cut a losf, &c. in thin pieces. 

SLI'VER S.) a lice or thin piece cut off a 
loaf, &e. | 

SLOE S.) a ſmal!, blackiſh, wild plumb, of 

« © very harſh or rough taſte, 

SLOUO? s.) a (mall ſhip or veſſel that makes 

\ ſhort or coaſting voyages. | 

SLOP (v.) to d+uh or wet any place or thing 
by ſpelling water, &c. on it, | 

SLOPE {(V ) to lean from an upright or per- 

+  pendicu'ar line, as the fide of an hill, &c. 

SLO/PPY (A.) wet, foul, dirty, full of pud- 

dle, or flops, 

$LOPS (S.) are ſometimes taken for phyfical 
compoſitions or potions ; and ſometimes lor 
any meſs of mixed liquors ; alſo cloathing 
for ſeamen, &c. 

$ OT S.) among Hunt ſmen, is the mark or 
print a deer's foot makes in ground. 

SLOTH or SLO THFULNESS (S) that flug - 
giſh, heavy diſpoſition cf mind that renders 
a perſon unwilling to act, ſtir, or do any 
thing; idleneſs, lazineſs, droniſhneſs. 


SLO THTUl (A.) heavy, idle, lazy, unwil- 


ling to act, ſtr, or do any thing. 

*SLOUCH S.) a flovenly, un decent, unmin- 
nerly fellow. 

S. OUCH ,V,) to go or move along in a rude, 
aukward, undecent, ill dreſſed, flovenly 
manner. 

"SLO'VEN S.) an ill dreffed, naſty, careleſs, 
dirty fellow. . 

SLO'VENLINESS (S.) careleſſneſs in beha- 
viour or attire, negligence or dirtineſs in 

, perſon or dreſs, 

"SLOUGH S.) a thick, deep, muddy, quaggy 
place ; alſo the caft ſkin of a ſnake ; or the 
infide or pithy part of the horn of an ox, 
bull or cow, &c. uſed frequently to ſtrergth- 
en the banks or fences of fields, &c. 

. SLOW (A.) tedious, dull in motion; alſo 
cautious, or long before a perion comes to a 

final reſolutions 

' SLOW'NESS (S.) tedioufnefs, cautiouſneſs, re. 
ſervednefs, ſtatelineſs, &c. 

SLU'BBER (V.) to hurry, or do a thing flo- 
venly over. 

SLUCE or SLUICE (S.) a vent or drain for 
water, whereby it may be let in or out of 
lands, ponds, &c. 

SLUG (S.) a dew-ſnail that has no ſhell ; alſo 
a long piece of lead or beaten bullet to ſhoot 
out of a gun; alſo a ſhip or boat that is more 
fit for carrying large quantities of heavy goods 
than ſailing, it moving but very ſlowly. 

SLU*"GGARD (S.) a heavy, dull, ſluggiſh, or 

l .chful fellow, 

'SLU'GGISH (A.) dull or heavy of motion, 
lazy, droniſh, &c. 

SLU'MBER (V.) to ſleep imperſectly, to doze, 

or take ſhort naps, &c. 
SLUMP tv. to ſlip, or fall down or into any 

_ wet, dirty place. 


- * 
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al.o caſt or brought forth before the due 
time. 

SLUR (V.) to daub, ſmear, or obhterste wet 
writing ; alfo tu give a perſon an il! name 
or chat actec, to hurt his reputation ; Alo to 
play many notes upon a mufs iorument 
with one drawing of the b>w, Kc. 

SLUR (S.) a daubing or obſcuring wet writing 
alio a mark in mufick made over the heads 
of ſeveral nites, to denote that fo mary ay 
are contained under it are to be funded with 
one drawing of the bow, breathing, &c. 

SLUT (S.) a woman that is — Ke, 
and naſty in cleaning her houſe, dicffing the 
vitoals, &c. i 

SLU'/TTISH (A.) nifty, dirty, and care- 
leſs in cookery, or other parts of hou{. 
wiſery. 

SLY (A.) erafty, ſubtle, cunning, fecret, re. 
ſerved, watching a clandeſtine opportunity 
to do michief, 

SMACK (S.) a reliſh, taſte, defire, or long. 
ing for any thing; alfo an introduction into 
any art, ſcience, or buſineſs; al'o the noife 
that eager amorous k. ſſing with the lips 
makes. 

SMACK (V.) to make a noiſe with a long 
whip or with the lips in kiffing, &c. 

SMALL (A.)] little in fize, bulk; or ſtature 
or few in number. | 

SMALL-CRA'FT (S.) in Fier, is any thing 
uſed to catch the fiſh with; alfo any ſort of 
ſmall ſhips or veſſels, & c. 

SMALL OX (S.) a diſeaſe almoſt epidemi- 
cal in England, that ariſes in a great number 
of puſtles in the ſkin, filled with a white 
purulent matter, and which very frequently 
leaves pits or den's in the face, hands &c. 

SMALT (S ) a'blue powder uſed by painters 

p and others; allo blue enamel, 

SMARA#GDUS S.) an emerald or precious 
_ of a curious, tranfparent, green co- 
our. 

SMA'RDEN (S.) an ancient town in V, 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday; dif 
tant from Londen 2 1 computed, and 2, mea- 
ſured miles. 

SMART (V.) to have an acute pain, occa- 
fioned by a cut or prick in any part of the 

\ body, or ſome very ſharp liquor's being 
poured into the eyes, &c. 

SMART (A.) wit'y, quick, ready, briſk ; alſo 
piercing, ſtrong, &c. 

SMARTNESS (S.) readinefs, quickneſs, br k- 
neſs, wittineſs, ſharpneſs, &c, 

SMATCH or SMA'TTERING (S.) a ſmall 

| taſte, knowledge, or flight {kill in any 
thing. 

SMA”TTERER (S.) one that has a ſlight of 
ſuperficial knowledge of things. . 
SMEAR (v.) to daub or ſpread greaſe, dirt, 

&c. over any thing. 
SMELL (V.) to receive and did inguiſh = 


SMO 


. vious odqurs that ſeveral bodies emit, thro" 

the noſtrils. 

$ME'LLING S.) that ſenſe or faculty of the 
body which by the noſtrils perceives and diſ- 
tingviſhes the various odours of flowers, 4c, 

SMELT (S.) a curious (mall river-fifh, very 
much I. by moſt people. 

SMELT (V.) to reduce ore into a liquid, and 
ſeparate the metal contained therein from the 
d:ofs, &c, by the aſſiſtance of fire in a fur- 
nace, &. 1 

SMERK (V.) to ſmile or look amorouſly. 

SMI'CKET S.) a woman's ſhift or ſmock, or 
that lnen garment ſhe wears next her ſkin, 

SMILE (V.] to look plealantly, to begin to 

laugh, &c, 

SMITE (V., to ftrike, heat, or hit; and in 
the Scripture Liaguage, frequently means to 
deſtroy, overthrow or kill, 

SMITH (S.) any artificer that works with » 
forge and hammer, &c. whether ic be in 
iron, ſilver, &c. but commonly is meant of 

- thoſe that work in iron « nly, who are uſually 
called biackſmiths ; the others are called 

. \miths, filver-(miths, copper-ſmiths,&c. 

SMI'THERY (S.) the trade, work, or bufi- 
neſs of a ſmith. 

SMITHY (s.) the office or ſhop furniſhed 
with a forge, bellows, anvils, hammers, &c. 
for the execution of ſmiths work. 

SMIU'TTEN (A.) acted, ſtruck, ſtrongly in- 
clined to, or made in love with a perſon or 
thing. ; 

$MOCK (S.) the linen garment that a woman 
wears next her ſkin, and that covers her 
whole body. 

SMOCK-FAC'/D (A.) a man or boy with an 
effeminate or womaniſh look, ſmooth, and 

- wi hout a beard, &c. 

SMOKE (S.) a humid vapour, exhaled from | 
water or other moiſt things; alſo that which. 
iſſues from all green combuſilbles, and tuch 
as are impregnated with ſulphur, &c. 

SMOKE (V.) to emit a humid ſteam or va 
pour; alſo to blacken copper plates with the 

e of a cane, torch, &c, alſo to con- 
ſume tobacco by drawing the ſteam or ſmoke 
through a tube, and venting it at a perſon's 
mouth; alſo to get a hint of a perſon's in- 
tentions, to gueſs at his defigns, &c. 

$MO'KINESS (S." the condition of a-room, | 
&c. that is troubled with ſmoke. 

SMO'KY (A.) troubled with the fumes arifing 
from the firing made uſe of in any thing that 

i full of im Ke. 

8MOOTH (v.) to plane, poliſh, or take off 
the harſhneſs or irregularities of l.quors, 
boards, tones, &c. | 

SMOOTH (A.) mild, pleaſant- tafted, plain, 
even, well poliſhed, &c. | 

SMO'THER (V.] to ſtifle, ſuffocate, or ſtop a 
perſon's breath; alſo to conceal or hide a 
perſon's faults, &c. 

$MO'THER (S.) a great fume or (moke ari- 
lat from the burning of we: ſtraw, & c. 


SNA 

Suu (A.] nice, clean, neat, ſpruce, well« 
dreſſed, &c. : 

To ſmug up, to dreſs up very clean, neat, 
or ſprucely, in order to look agreeable in the 
eyes of every beholder. 

SMU'GGLE (V.) to run goods out of a ſhip 
clandeſt:nely, without paying the duty the 
government has appointed ; to do any thing 
ſegretly or unjuſtifiably, Kc. alſo to kiſs » 
girl in a corner, &c. 

{ SMU'GGLER (S) one who makes a trade of 
carrying or exporting prohibited goods cut 
of, and bringing ſuch into a nation; and 
allo that brings goods a-ſh ar from avoud 2 
ſhip, th it are allowed, without paying the 
duties or cuſtoms appointed. 

SMUT (v.) to daub or ſmear any thing over 
with foot, greaſe, Ke. 

SMUT S.) any dirt or black matter, eſpeci- 
ally foot in a chimney, burnt cork, &c. alſo 
a diſeaſe in corn; alſo obſcene diicourſe. 

SMU”'TTINESS S.) dirtineſs or ſootinefs, æc. 
alſo bawdy or cb cence talk or d ſcourſe. 

SMU/TTY (A.) dirty, black, ſmeared with 
5 &c. alſo naſty, immodeſt, or obſcene 
talk. 

SNACK (S.) a ſhare, part or proportion of 
any thing, wherein divers perſons are con- 
cerned, 

To go Snacks, to be partner in, encourager, 
prom ter, or forwarder of any thing. 

SNA'FrLE (S.) a particular ſort of bit for the 
mou h of a ſaddle-horſe. 

SNA4G (S.) a tooth that ſtands out a | tle lon. 
ger than the reſt; alſo a techy, waſpiſh 
perſon. p | 

 SNA'GGY (S.) techy, frarling, waſpiſh, 

quarrelſome, &c. 

SNAIL (S.) a reptile that breeds in gardens, 

with a ſhell or h-uſe on i's back, of a ſlimy 

nature and without bones, ſaid to be very 
good, hen boiled in miik, for decaying and 
conſumptrve pe ſons. 

SNAKE 8.) one of the ſpecies of ſerpents, 

ſaid not to be venomous, &c. 

SNAP (S.) a ſudden vo ſe made by ſtriking 

one's fingers toge her when wet, as the bar- 

bers do, or of breaking a ſtick, &c. alſe a 

ſmall piece of meat or victuals. 

SNAP V.) to ſpeak ſhortly, to anſwer crofly, 

to make a noiſe by ſtriking the fiage s toge- 

ther when wet, or by b eaking a ſtick, &c. 

alſn to make a noiſe in the manner of a 

drum, as children do with bits of brozd, 

ſmooth wood put between their fingers. &c, 

SNAP. DRA CON S. a Cb, gambol or 
innocent ſport made by putting plumbs into 
brandy, &c. and letting it on fire, to ſnatch 
them out and eat them 

SNA'PPERS (S. waſp ſh perſons that anſwer 
croſly or peeviſhly, &c. allo play-things for 
child:en, made of bone, or bits of broad, 
thin, had wood to put between their fin- 
gers, and to make à nvile Ike a drum, 4. 


| 


SNA'VPISH 
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_ SNARE (S.) a gin, trap, or contrivance, to 


SNO. 
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SNA'PPISH (A.) peeviſh, croſs, furly, angry, SNO'TTY (A.)'daubed or ſmeared with ſhot x 


crabbed, ill. natured, &c. 


catch birds, hares, rabbets, men, &c, in, to 
prejudice them, | 

SNARE V.)] to entrap or catch a perſon in a 
difficulty, to lay baits for an innocent perſon 
to be made guilty of a miſdemeanour. 

SNARL (V.) to growl or make a noiſe like an 
angry dog ; alſo to ſpeak ſnappiſhly, angri- 
ly, or finding of faults, &c, 

SNATCH (V.) to jerk or catch any thing haſ- 
tily, rudely, eagerly, or by force, &c. 

SNA'TCH-BLOCK (S.) in a Ship, is a great 

block with a ſhiver in it, and a notch cut 
through one of the cheeks, by which a rope 
is reeved into it very expeditiouſly, as well 
in the middle, as at the ends ; it is commonly 
faſtened to the main-maſt with a firap, and 
uſed for the winding tackle, 

SNATHE or SNAITHE (S.) in the V- Rid- 
ſag of Yorkſhire, a (mall town, ſituate on the 
river Caller, whoſe market is weekly on Fr. 
day ; diſtant from Londen 136 computed, and 
175 meaſured miles, 

SNEAK (V.) to crawl or creep about ſoftly or 
privately like one aſhamed of what he is 

- doing ; alſo to act or do any thing in a co- 
vetous, mean-ſpiritzd way or manner, 

SNEA KING (A.) poor or mean-fpirited, un- 
generous, niggardly, &c. 

SNEER (v.) to laugh in a ſcornſul or deſpite- 
ful manner, fillily or foohſhly, &c. 

SNEER (S.) a taunting way or manner of ex- 
preſſing one's ſelf by words or looks. 

SNEEZE (V.) to make a noiſe at the mouth 
and noſe, by reaſ»n of a convulſive diſorder 
in the muſcles of the breaft, noſe, &c. 

SNE'TSHAM or SWE'TISHAM (S.) in Ner- 
Folk, a ſmall town, fituate upon the riſe of 
the little river Ingel, formerly famous for the 
large hecds of neat cattle that was fed in and 
near it; its market is weekly on Friday; 
diſtant from Londen 82 computed, and 100 
meaſured miles. 

SNI'CKER or SNI'GGER (V.) to laugh or 
giggle wantonly, fooliſhly, contemptuouſly, 
or by way of game or ſport at another's 

misfortunes. | 
SNIP (v.) to cut a flit in, or a piece off from 
ſomething with ſciſſars, ſhears, &c. 
SNIP {S,) a ſmall piece or bit cut off from a 
whole -f, piece, garment, Ke. 
SNIPE (S.) a ſmall eatable bird or fowl, 
SNFVEL (S.) the excrement that is diſcharged 
at the noſe, that thick, ſlimy matter called 


ſnor. 

SNIVELLINC or SNUVELLY (A.) ſaotty- 
noſed, mean ſpirited, poor, little, not done 
to perſection. | 


alſo mean- ſpirited, ſneaking, &c, 
SNOUT S.) the noſe, eſpecially of a hog. 
SNOW (S.) a meteor engendered in the air 
by moiſture and cold, and expreſſed to our 
view in broad, thin flakes of ice, of an 
exceeding white colour, and porous ſub. 
ſtance, 
SNOW (V.) to drop or let fall ſnow, con. 
gealed water, or thin flakes of ice of a very 
. Apen of ſn ſomething 
A.) now, or ſo re- 
lating, belonging, or like to ſnow. 
SNUB (V.) to brow- beat, check, huff, find 
fault with, or angrily ſtop a perſon, 
SNUDGE (V.) to walk along as it were 
wrapped up in one's ſelf, without regard. 
ing perſons or things that may be in the 
way, &c. 
SNUFF (S,) any fort of powder taken up 


bacco. 

To take Snuff, to ſnuff or draw up any 
ſort of powder, &c. at the noſe ; alſo to be 
os qe with what another perſon ſays or 

does. 
SNU'FF-BOX (S.) a modiſh toy made of 
gold, filver, &c. to contain and carry ſnuff 


SNU'FF- DISH (S.) an inſtrument to contain, 
put or lay a pair of ſnuffers in, 
SNU'FFERS (S.) an inſtrument to trim a can - 
dle, lamp, &c. with, to make them burn 
the clearer, &c, 

SNU'FFISH or SNU'FFY (A.) daubed or 

ſmeared with ſnuff ; alſo one that is oon 

angry, or takes offence at what another'ſays 
or does. 

SNU'FFLE (V.) to make a noiſe in the head, or 
thro* the noſe, to ſpeak imperfectiy, &c. 
SNU'FFLING (S.) ſpeaking thro' the noſe, 
breathing, or making a rattling noiſe in the 

head, or thro" the noſe. 

SNUG (A) hid, concealed, ſecreted, cloſe or 
ſafe, out of danger, &c, 

SNU'GGLE (V.) to run the noſe into ano- 
ther*s boſom, as a ch id does into its nurſe's; 
to kiſs or embrace familiarly in bed, &c. 

SO (part.) thus, in like manner, very fine 
O! rare, &c. 

SOAK or SOKE (V.) to ſteepor immerge any 
thing in liquor, in order to have it thorough- 
ly impregnated, &c. 

SOAP or SOPE S.) an exceeding uſeful com- 
modity, compoſed by art of pot-aſhes, oll, 
Kc. uſeful to waſh linen, &c. cf which 
there are various ſorts, adapted to particular 
uſes, &c, : 

SOAR (v.) to fly up on high like a bird, to 


SNORE or SNOAR (V.) to make a noiſe 
through the mouth cr noſe when aſleep, 
SNORT (V.) to ſtart and make a noiſe like a 

horſe that is frightned, | J 


SN Or (S.) that mucous or phlegmy matter or | 


excrement that is diſcharged at the noſe, 


have lofty and ambitious thoughts, &. 
SOA/RING (S.) aQtual mounting up in the 24 

like birds; alſo aiming at higher matters 

ambitiouſly, &e. i 
SOB v.) to expreſs the forrow of the mind 
by a convulfive manner of breathing, ke, 


the noſe ; and now principally made of to- 
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$O'BBING (S.) a fighing or making a noiſe, 
by crying and expreſſing the inward temper 
of the mind, by convulfive fetching and 
emitting the breath, &c. 

SO'BER (A.) ſedate, thoughſul, in one's right 
mind, and regular way of thinking, no ways 
intoxicated with ſpirituous liquors, &c. 

SO'BERNESS or SOBRI ETV (S.) prudence, 
gravity, regularity of behaviour, temperance 
in eating, 2nd eſpecially in drinking, &c. 


'$0'CAGE (S.) an inferior tenure of lands, 


whereby the tenant is to perform ſervice of 
huſbandry to the lord, for which the feoffee 
ſhall have common in the waſtes of the lord 
for his neceſſary beaſts, c. for the mainte- 
nance and advancement of tillage, &c, 

$0'CAGER or SO'KEMAN (S.) one who 
holds lands or tenements by the tenure of 
phughing his lord*s lands at his own proper 
charge, inſtead of paying rent. 

$O'CIABLE or SOCIAL (A.) proper or fit 
for, or delighting in company, &c. 

SOCTETY (S.) a collect. ve body of perſons 
united together under proper laws or re- 
ſtraints for the better carrying on of ſome 
publick affair, bufineſs, or trade; and this 
u either univerſal to a nation or people, 
confidered or taken col'eively as one com- 
mon ſociety, or particularly of a few perſons, 
united by grants, charters, or privileges, for 
the improvement of arts and ſciences, &c. 
(9.2 the Royal Society, Ce. 

SOCUNIAN (S.) one that is an abettor, fol. 
lower, or maintainer of the theological opi- 
nions of Fase Socinur, who is ſaid to af- 
firm, that Jeſus Chriſt was a mere man, and 
bad no exiſtence before MJ, that the Holy 
Ghoſt was not a diſtin@ perſon, and that 
the Father only wN God, and that the name 
of God given in the ſcripture to Jeſus Chriſt 
means only that the Father had given him a 
ſovereign power over all creatures, for which 
reaſon, men and angels ought to adore him; 
he denied the redemption of Chrift, affirm- 
ing, that he died only to give mankind a 
pattern of heroick virtue, and to ſeal his 
doctrine with his death ; original fin, grace, 

| and predeſt nation, he reckoned as mere 
chimeras, &c. 

SOCI'NIANISM, (S.) the religious doctrines 
of the Socinians, 

SOCK (S.]; ſomething to put at the bottom of 
the feet, to keep them warm and dry, &c. 
SO'CKET (S.) that part of a candleftick that 
contains the candle, or any other thing for a 

Ike purpoſe, pA 


| 
SOD (S.) a grꝛen, heathy ſort of turf that is 


pared off, to be laid down on ſome other 


place, &c. 
$0'DDEN (A.) ſteeped, or ſoaked in liquor, 
ſtewed or boiled, or made ſoft by liquor, &c. 
SO'DOMITE (s.) one who commits, or is 
F< —— unnatural fin of ſodomy. 
| AL (A.) pertaining or belong- 
ing ts the act of logomy. EY 
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SO'DOMY (S.) the unnatural coupling of one 
man with another, &c. 

SO'FFA (S.) a fort of bench or couch uſed 2 
mong the Turks, &c. raiſed at a proper dil- 
tance from the ground about a hall or cham- 
ber, to fit or lie upon, being covered with 
carpets, g. and in th.s manner to look out 
of the windows, and ſee what paſſes, 

SO'FFEES (S.) a ſet among the Turks, who 
paſs for a ſort of Puritans, or over- religious 
perſons, who read as they go along the ſtreets 
and publick places, and are always buſy with 
their beads, that notice may be taken of their 
ſceming devotion 3 and when they ſpeak it 
is only two words ; as, God is great, God 
prote?, God is pure, God ſave, 9 . 

S0 FIT (S.) in Atchirefure, is the eaves of the 
corona of the capital of a column ; alſo any 
plafond or cieling formed of croſs beams, or 
flying cornices, the ſquares or co- partments 
whereof are enriched with ſculptures, paint» 
ing, &c. 

SOFT (A.) pliant, yielding to the touch; alſo 
weak in uncerſtanding, fooliſh, fi ly, idle, &c. 

S»rft- Bodies, ſuch as by a gentle prefſure 
yield or give way, and loſe their priſſine 
form without recove- ing it again, as dough, 
mud, moiſt clay, &c. 

SO'FTA'S (S.) Tu- canons or beneficiaries 
who have a good yearly allowance for ſaving 
a religious office for the dead at the tombs of 
the ſultans, &c. 

SO'FTEN (V.) to render or make pliant or 
yielding to the touch by fire, or avy other 
means ; alſo to appeaſe or ſatisfy an argry 
perſan ; alſo to break off the edges ct co- 
lours in painting, by blending or mix:ng 
them infenfibly together. 

SO'FTISH (A.)] inclining to be ſoft or pliant 
to the touch; alſo filly, ſoohſh, weak, &. 

SOHO (Part.) top, ſtay, hearken, obſerve, 
come hither, &c. 

SOIL (S.) the ground or earth of a country or 
nation to which a regard is particularly had, 
as to its natural fituation of heat, cold, 


&c, 

SOIL (V.) to dung, manure, muck, c. ground 
for gardening, tillage, &c. alſo to dirt, ſpoil, 
or render good for nothing. 

SO/JOURN (V.) to live, continue, abide, or 
ſtay a while in a place. ; 

$OL(S.) the Latin name for the Sun z and with 
the Chymiſftris uſed for gold, and marked O; 
with the Heralds, it is the golden colour in 
the coats of ſovereign princes ; in Mf. it 
is the contracted name of ſeveral notes in the 
ſcale or gamut, ſuch as G. ſol re, &c. D. la 
fol re, &c, among the French, it is the name 
of a ſhilling, or 12 deniers, 

SO'LACE (S.) joy, pleaſure, comfort, ſatis- 
faction, delight, &c. 

SO/LACE (V.) to pleaſe, rejoice, or receive 
comfort and ſatisfaQion, in the uſe or con- 


templation of any thing. 
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SO'LAR (A.) ſomething belonging or relating 
to the ſun. 

Solar Month, is that ſpace of time that is 
ſpent by the ſun's going through one fen, 
or a 12th part of the Zodiack. 

Solar Sy em, in Aftroxomy, is that order cr 
ſuppoſed di poſition of the celeſtial bodies, | 
which move tound the ſun as the center of 
their motion. | 

Solar Year, is that ſpace of time in which 
the ſun returns again to the ſame equigoc- 
tial or ſqſtitial point, which is about 365 
days, 5 hours, and 50 minutes, 

®OLA'RES (S.) called alſo Chamfi, a people of 
Meſopotamia, and the adjacent countries, 
thus called, upon account of their beirg 
ſuppoſed to worſhip the Syn; they have no 
churches, but meet in under ground places, 
and far from any city, where they pracliſe 
and perform their rehgious worſhip ſo ſe- 
c'erly, that it was never yet diſcovered, not 
by even thoſe who ſrom among them were 
converted to the Chriſt an faith, for fear ot 
being murdered, according to the fixed re- 
ſolution of the others, of being the death of 
tho who ſhould preſume to divulge the ſe- 
crets of their religion. The grand ſe:gnior's 
baſſa's not obſerving any external as of 
devotion that they performed, ordered that 
they ſh-uld declare themſelves, that they 
might judge whether their fe might be to- 
lerated in the Tu- h empire; upon which 

they joined the Surians, or Facobites, but 
without obliging themſelves to the practices 
of Chriſtianity, and ſtill continuing their 
private aſſemblies. 

$O0'LDER or SO'DDER (S.) a compoſition 
made v'e of by plumbers, &c. to join wa | 
ter- pipes, c. of a very binding, ſticking 
nature. 

SO'LDER or SO'/DDER (V.) to join, cement, 

" faſten or cloſe together with ſolder, 

SOLDIER (S.) one who makes war his em- 
ployment, for which he receives a certain 
ſum,ſalary,or reward, and wears the cloaths, 
or livery of a ſtate, king, or prince, &c. 

$O'LDIERY (S.) the regular troops of a ſtate, 
king or prince, that are kept in pay, and 
cloathed at their expence, 

SOLE (A.) one perſon, place, or thing. 

SOLE (S.) the under or bottom part of the 
ſoot upon wh:ch we walk or tread. 

SO'LECISM (S.) an impropriety ia ſpeech, or 
talking of nonſenſe, &c, f 

$O'LEMN (A.) any thing done or performed | 


4 


with reverence, 'mijefty, decorum, forma» 


lity, &c. | ; 

SO'/LEMNESS S.) awfulne's, reverence, de- 
cency, due order, and regularity, 

SOLE'/MNITY {S.) the grave and decent per- 
formance of any religious ceremony; alfo 
the orderly pomp of a proceſſion or publick 
Me w, or annu-l celebration of a publick fei 
tival. 


. 
. 


SOLEMNIZA'TIONo! SO'LEMNIZING (S.' | 


we actual performance of a momgnteu 


8 0 L. 
-affair, either civil or religious; with or in 
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5 ZE (V.) to perform or do ing 

in or with ph 2 — Wig 
lives, whether religious or civil, ſuch as the 
celebrating a prince's birth. day, obſerving a 
publick faſt, &c, 

SOLE. TENANT (8.) in Law, is a man or 
woman who holds lands in his or her own 


right. 

SOL-FA-ING (S.) the art and act of finging 
a tune by the contrated names of the notes 
in Which ĩt is compoſed, calling them fol, Ja, 
mi, fa, &.. 

SOLVCIT (V.) to urge, preſs, importune, 
beg, pray, defire ; fo to follow or proſe- 
cute an +ffair or huſineſs very earneſtly, &e, 

SOLVCITANTS (S.) in the Cburcb of Rome, 
are thoſe confeſſ rs who tempt or ſolicit 
their peritents to any inderent or ſcanda. 
lous practice, againſt whom divers bulls have 
been publiſhed by ſundry popes, and eſpeci- 
ally by Grego;y XV. which extends itſelf to 
all the churches of that communion, and 
appoints that thoſe who are convicted of 
any crime of this kind, ſhould not only un. 
dergo the uſual pen»nce, but be ſent to the 
gallies for five or ſeven years, and ſometimes 
impriſoned for liſe; and if the offence waz 
very notorious, the inquifitors might deliver 
them over to the ſecular magiſtrate ; they 
are to be ſuſpended for ever from hearing 
confeſſions, and to be deprived of their be. 
refices and dignities, &c, 

SOLICITA'TION (S.) a begging, praying, or 
earneſtly entreating, &c. 

SOLVCITOR or SOLIUCITOUR (S.) one who 
manages or goes about or after the buſineſi 
or affairs of another either in law, equity, 
or common matters. 

SOLI'CITOUS A.) very preſſing, deſirous, 
anxious or earneſt. 

SOLI'CITOUSNESS or SOLT'CITUDE (S ) 
anxiety, carefulneſs, earnefine's, &c. 

SO'LID (A.) when applied to Diſcourſe or Rea- 

ſoning, means ſtrong, net vous, proper, and 

convinging upon the occaſion, &c. when to 

Tbings, it means thoſe that have no cavities, 

or Viſible openings, c. ſuch as are maſſy, 

hard, compact, firong, &c, alſo a perſon of 

a grave, conſiderate, and wiſe behaviour. 

Solid Angle, in Geometry, is the point 

where three planes terminate, interſect, or 

meet. 

Solid Number, in Arithmetich, is any num - 
ber that is the reſult of two multiplications, 
as 20 my be of 2, by 2, by 5, &c.. 

Seid Problem, among the Geometers, is 
that that cannot be ſolved but by the inter- 
ſection of a circle and a conick ſection, or 
the interſection of two conick ſections. 
SO'LID S.) in Geometry, is any thing that has 

the three dimenſor s of length, breadth, and 

thickr eſs, and Oe bounds or limits are 


ſupe: ficies. 
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$0'LIBNESS or $OLI'DITY (s.) ſometimes: 


means only the natural maffiveneſs, clotene(s, 
or firmneſs i ſt ne, timber, c. ſometimes 
the judicious confideration of a learned or 
wiſe man upoe 2 buſineſs of importance, 
and the ſage advice reſulting therefrom, & 
ſometimes that natural property of all bo- 
dies that excludes any others occupying 
the ſame ſpace ſo long as they are in it; alſo 
that property in ſume bodies called fixity, cr 
the dire& oppoſite to fAludity z and ſome 
times it means the quantity of ſpace that any 
bodies take up to exiſt in. 


50˙LIDs (S.) are all bodies that have the three 


dimenſions; and among the Geometriciam, 
thoſe that are terminated by regular planes, 
are called regular ſolids, ſuch as the te- 
trahedron, hexahedron, oQab:dron, dode- 
cabedron, and icoſbedron ; the Anatomy, 
call all the continuous and continent parts of 
the body ſo/rds. 

SOLIFI/DIANS (S.) a ſeR that maintain, that 
faith only, without works, is neceſſary to 
(alvation. : 

$SOLI'LOQUY (S.) a ſhort dialogue, ejscula- 
tion, or diſcourſe that a man has or holds 
with himſelf. 

SO'LITARINESS (S,) loneſomeneſs, quietneſs, 
retiredneſs, c. 5 . 

SOLITARY (A.) loneſome, quiet, retired, 
free from any or diſturbance. 

SOLITAURUILIA (S.) feadts inſtituted at Rome 
in honour of Mars, to whom was offered a 
bull, a ram, and a boar, after they had been 
led thrice round the army that was then 
ranged in battle array, in order to purify 
them by theſe ſacrifices z they were alſo uſed 
upon private occaſions, and led round the 
ground, fields, &. to preſerve them from 
ftorms, tempeſts, & 

SO/LITUDE (S.) a quiet, retired fort of life ; 
alſo a wild deſert, or uninhabited place. 

$0'LO (S.) ſomething fingle or alone; but in 
Muſick, it properly fignifies thoſe compoſi 
tions where there is but one ſingle upper in 
ſtrument, whoſe airs or leſſons would be 
very pleaſant, even without the accompani 
ment of a baſs, as are Corelli's ſolo's, &c. 

SO'LSTICE (S.) in Afronemy, is that time of 
the year, when the ſun entering the tropical 
points, is got fartheſt ſrom the equator, 
which is about 23 degrees, and before he re 
turns back towards it, it ſeems apparently 
to be at a ſtand for ſome days, being moved 
in the ſame parallel, ſcarce making any lines, 
but perſect circles, his progreſs is ſo ſmall ; 
of theſe ſo/flices there are annually two, the 
one called the f or ſummer ſ ice, hen 
the ſun enters Cancer, about the 22d of June, 
making the longeſt day, and the ſhorteſt 
night; and the byema/, cr winter ſelſi ce 
about the 2-d of December, when the fun 
enters Capricorn, when the nights are the 
longeſt, and the days ſhorteſt 3 but this is 
only in theſe northera regions, for unde, 
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the equator there is no variation, but a con- 
tinual equinox ; and in the fouthern parts of 
the world, Capricorn makes the longeſt day, 
and Cancer the longeſt night. 

SOLSTTTIAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to the ſolſtice. 

SO'LVABLE. ( A.) avy queſtion or propofition, 
that may be anſwered, explained, or demon- 
ſtrated ; alſo a perſon whoſe circumftances 
are ſufficient to pay his debts, &c. 

SO'LUBLE (A.) medicines, that are of an 
opening or looſening nature. 

SOLVE V.) to anfwer, expliin, demonſtrate, 
reſolve, or decide. | 

SO'/LVENT (S.) in Chymiftry, is any mer firuum, 
or corroſive 1quor that is capable of diffulving 
bodies put therein. 

SOLU'TION (S.) anſwering or explaining of 
difficult queſtions ; alſo the diſſolving, melt- 
ing, or rendering a ſolid body flu'd. 

SO'LUTIVE (A.) of a melting, diffolving, or 
looſening nature or quality, as water to ſu- 
gar, gun, glue, &c. 

SOME (Part.) a part of the who'e, which may 
be few or many, according as the whole 
number is. 

SO'MERSETSHIRE (S.) is both a rich and 
ſpacious county, having the Severn ſea beating 
upon the north fide of it, the ſouth buunded 

dy part of Devon and Dor ſetſhire, the weſt 
with Devonſhire, the t and north-eaſt by 
Wiltfhrre and Gloucefler ſhire ; is from Brache 
near Frome Selwoed eattward, to Ouſe in the 
welt, 55 miles in breadth ; from Parfbur- 

print north, to Chard ſouthward, about 40 
miles; the whole circumference being 204 
miles; and notwithſtanding it is extreamly 
pleaſant, fruitful, and temperate in the ſum- 
mer, yet it is as giſagreeable in the winter, 
being then ſo wet and miry, as to be hardly 
paſſable ; but theſe inconveniencies are ſuſſi - 
c:ently rewarded by the great increaſe of all 
ſorts of grain, paſture, &c. ſo that tor plenty 
of corn and cattle they can challenge all its 
neighbouring counties, and alſo for many 
profitable coal.mines ard lead- mines; the 
rock called St. Vincent, that hangs over the 
river Avon near Biel, yields a fine ſtone, 
that in appearance is but little inferior to In. 
dias diamonds, commonly called B:iftol- 
ſtones, ſaving that they are not ſo hard; 
they are got here in great quantities, and 
are either quadrangvlar or ſexangular ; ſume 
imagine they are cryſtal, but others ſay they 
are only the flurwes of thoſe minerals that 
are near them, and are uſed as a flux for the 
metal; this county contains the cities of 
Bath, Wells, and B, ie; the firſt is extra- 
vagantly ircreaſed of late years, upon ac- 
count of vaſt numbers of people coming from 
all parts to hathe in, and drink the medicinal 
waters; and the laſt by a prodigious acceſſion 
of foreign trade; this county ſends 1$ mem. 
bers to parh»ment, has 30 towns, and 38 


pariſhes 3 is divided into 43 hundreds, in 
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which are computed 45, eee houſes, eon - 
taining about 268, coo inhabitants. 

SOMERTON (S.) in Somerſerfbire, is a large 
and well - built town, that has a great market 

. weekly on Monday; diſtant from Londen 105 
computed, and 129 meaſured miles. 

SO'METHING or SO'MEWHAT (Part.) is 
indefinitely being of any ſort or kind. 

SO'MEWHERE (Part.) a certain undetermi- 
ned place, or part of ſpace. - 

$O'ME-WHILE (Part.) ſometime paſt, pre- 
ſent, or to come. 

SOMNI'FEROUS or SOMNVFICK (A.) of - 
fleepy nature, ſomething that ca or in- 
clines to ſleep, c. 

SO MNUs (S.) ſleep, is that natural clofing of 
the pores of the brain after labour, watch- 
ing, c. that refreſhes and recruits the fa- 
culties ; it was eſteemed a god by the an- 
cient heathens, born of Erebus and Night, 

- and the brother of Death; he is ſometimes 

- called the happy king of gods and men, and 
the great foreteller of things to come, be- 
eauſe God often reveals to men, while they 
are aſleep, future things; the poets have 
wracked their invention to deſcribe him and 
his palace, eſpecially Ovid and Virgil. 

SON (S.) the male iſſue or child of the parents 
to whom he ſtands related ; and if the father 
and mother are not married according to the 

allowance or appointment of the tate where 
they live, he is called an illegit mate or na- 

- tural ſon ; but if they are married, he is 

— ealled the legitimate ſox of ſuch parents. 

SONATA (S.) among the Muſicians, is a 
piece or compoſition of muſick in various 
parts, to be performed by inſtruments only. 

SONG (S.) a particular ſet of words either in 
proſe or verſe ſet to mufick, in order to be 
jung or ſounded with or by the voice. 

SONGSTER (S.) one that performs muſical 
compoſitions with the voice, or fings ſongs, 
to which particular notes are adapted, | 

$0'NNA (S.) among the Mabometant, is a 
book of traditions, in which the true mul. 
ſul- men are required to believe. 

SO'NNET (S.) a ſhort ſong or poem ſung to 
ſome plcaſant tune, eſpecially love ſongs. 

SO NOROUS A.) ſounding, or that is capa» 

* ble and ready of yielding or producing ſounds, 
eſpecially thoſe proper for muſical diſtinc- 
tions, 

SO/NSHIP (S.) the relation that a ſon ſlands 
in to his patents. 

SOON (part.) early, in à little time, very 
quickly, or ſhortly, &c, 

5800p or SOUP (S.) a ſtrong broth or pottage 
impregn ted with the juice or gravy of meat, 
berbs, ſpices, &c. | 

SOOT s.) that part of ſmoak or matter that 
flies off from burning bodies, which con- 
denſes ard ticks to the fides of chimnies, or 
to the d ſhes, &c, that are put over the fire 
of lamps, &c 

$0OTH (v.) to humour, pleaſe, comply with, 


| 


SOP 
SOO'THSAYERS or SOU"THSAYERS 8. 
by the ancients called augurs, were a ſort 
prieſts that pretended to foretel future events 
by inſpecting the infide of the ſacrifices, and 
alſo by many other fallacious and ſuper. 
ſuitious ways, ſuch as the flying of birds, 


&c. 
SOO/THSAYING or SOUTHSAYING ($.) 
divining, or pretending to foretel future 6. 
vents, without immediate divine inſpiration, 
by the entrails of beaſts, flying of birds, 
blowing of winds, &c. 
SOO'TY (A.) full of, mixed, daubed, or 
ſmeared with ſoot, 
$OP (S.) any thing ſteeped, ſoaked, or imprey. 
— in, — with — eſpocially bread in 
ink, or dripping meat that is roaſting 
P (V.) to „ foak, or immerge bread 
&c. in any liquid matter, 8 
S0 PE or SOAP (V.) to daub or ſmear any 
thing with ſoap, in order to waſh, cleanſe, 
or ſcour it clean. 
SOPE or SOAP (S.) a compoſition made in di- 
verſe forms with oil, lime, pot-aſhes, &c. to 
| waſh linen or woollen cloaths. ; 
SO/PHI (S.) the preſent name of the kings of 
Perfio, but this is not a ſuper-added name, 
as Pharaoh to the kings of Egypr, or Ceſar 
| to the Roman emperors, but it is the name of 
the family, or rather the religion of Hal; 
for the deſcendents of Hal and Fotims the 
daughter of Mabemer, took to themſelves the 
name of Sophi; they founded a ſect called 
Imenie, to explain the Alcoren, which is (ol- 
lowed by the Perſians, and ſeveral of the 
Eafi- Iadies nations ; to diſtinguiſu them- 
ſelves, they never wear any fiken tuſt upen 
their turbant, nor any thing wrought in 
gold or filver, their turbant being woollen 
only, and of a colour called in Arabi, 


ſophi. 

SO'PHISM (S.) a fallacious reaſon, or one tht 
only has an appearance, and not the realy 
of truth. 

SO'PHIST or SO'PHISTER (S.) a name thi! 
at firſt was given to philoſophers, and aſter- 
wards to the rhetoricians, and afterwards to 
al perſons that excelled in any art or ſcience, 
whether oratory, law, hiſtory, or uind, 
and alſo to thoſe who for their wiſdem were 
remarkable ; but now it is uſually appled io 
ſuch as ſpend their t.me in verbal niceties on- 
ly, ſententious or frivolous meanings, de loi 
expreſſions, &c. a quibbler, or cunning bids 
of his real thoughts, opinions, and def. 

SOPHI'STICAL (A.) deceitful, pretending, 
cunning, captious, &c. 

SOPHVSTICATE (v.) to corrupt, mx, com- 
pound, debaſe, ſpoil, hurt, &c. 

SOPHISTICA'TION (s.) a ſpoiling, adulte - 
rating. dehafing, or faiſiſying. 

SO'PHISTRY S.) an art to ſet afide, blind, 
obſcure, or h nder the truth from appearin?, 


Ratter, or aſſent to any thing. 
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or dreffing vp falſhood fo as to make it ap - 
pear hike truth. 

SOPHONI'STZ (S.) a particular fort of ma- 
giſtrates among the At benians, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the cenſors of Rome, but not en- 
dowed with ſo much power, but many more 
in number; their chief buſineſs was to in- 

in the manners, carriages, and beha- 
viour of the youth of that city. 


SOPORV/FEROUS (A.) ſleepy medicines, or | 


ſuch as cauſe or excite ſleep. 
80 PPED (A.) ſteeped, ſoaked, drenched, or 


made thoroughly wet in ſome ſort of liquor, | 


as a to:ſt in ale, wine, &c, 

SO'RBON (S.) the firſt and moſt confiderable 
college of the univerſity of Peri, founded 
in the reign of St, Lewis by Robert Sorben, 
from whom ſometimes the whole univerſity 
is named, which was founded by Char lemagne 
at the inſtance of the learned Alcuinus, who 
was one of the firſt profefſors there ; fince 
which time, it has been very famous, par- 
ticularly for maintaining the rights of the 
crown, and the privileges of the Gallican 
church, againſt the incroachments of the 
church of Rome. This univerſity confiſts of 
four faculties, wis. divinity, the canon law, 
phyſick, and the liberal arts ; it contains 63 
colleges, whereof the principal is the Sorbon, 
which was rebuilt at the expence of cardi- 
nal Rich ien, in an extraordinary magnificent 
manner, containing lodgings for 64 doctors, 
who are called the ſociety of the Sorbon ; 
thoſe who are received among them under 
the degree of doctor, are only ſaid to be of 
the hoſpitality of the Sor bon, 

SORBO/NNIST (S.) a member of the college 
of divines at Paru, called the Sorbon, 

SO RCERER or SO'RCERESS (S.) a man or 
woman that uſes or pretends to witchcraſts, 

Charms &c, cal'ed alſo a wizard, conjurer, 
magician, enchanter, &c. if a man, or a 
witch, hag, &c. if a woman, 

SO'RCERY (S) a real or pretended witch- 
craft, inchantment, or divination performed 
by the affiſtance of the devil, &c, 

50 RDID (A.) mean, baſe, low-ipirited, nig- 
gardly, pitiful, ordinary, &c. 

SO/'RDIDNESS (S.) filthineſs, baſeneſs, cove. 
touſneſs, &c. 

SORE (S. any fort of ulcer, cut, wound, &c. 
that excites pain; and with the Hunters, 
the young one of the buck's breed in the 
fourth year, 

SORP (A.) great, troubleſome, vehement, 
terrible, &c. 

SO'REAGE (S.) in Falcorry, is the firſt year 
of an hawk. 

SO'RE. HAWK (S.) is one that is juſt taken 
from the eyrie, till ſhe has mewed, or caſt 
her feathers. 

SO'REL or SO/RREL (S.) a pleaſant, fart ſort 
of ſallad herb; alſo in Hurting, a young one 
of the buck's breed of the third year z alſo 


SOU 


SO'RENESS (S.) the painful condition of a 
cut, ulcer, &c. alſo the vehemency or great - 
neſs of any trouble or affliction. 

SO'RING (S.) among the Hunters, is the foot- 

ing of a hare in the open field, 

SO'RRILY (Part.) meanly, poorly, badly z 

alſo wickedly, cheatingly, knaviſhly, &c. 

SO'RROW (s.) grief, affliftion, or trouble of 

mind, arifing from the ſenſe of having dons 

ſomething amiſs, or from loſing ſomething 
advantageous. 

SO'RROW v.) to grieve, mourn, lament, be- 

wail, &c. either for the loſs of ſomething be - 

neficial, or for the comm ſſion of ſomet 

that ought not to have been done, &c, 

SORROWFUL (A.) mournful, afflicted, grie- 

ved, &c. 

SO'RROWFULNESS (S.) a flate of grief af- 
fliction and diſtreſs, &c. 

SORRY (A.) afflucted, grieved, concerned, 
troubled ; alſo mean, poor, pitiful, vile, 

| raſcally, &c. 

SORT (S.) the particular kind, manner, way, 
faſhion, &c. of any thing. 

SORT (V.) to arrange or diſtribute things, in 

| proper orders, claſſes, kinds, &c. 

SOT (S.) a ſtupid, fooliſh, unintelligent per- 
ſon, or one that buries himſelf in liquor, 
c. and thereby renders himſelf incapable of 
rightly - diſtinguiſhing one thing or perſon 
from another, &c. * 

SO'TTISH (A.) dull, ſtupid, drunken, fool. 
iſh, ſleepy, &c, 

SO/TTISHNESS (S.) dullneſs, Aupidneſs, 

drunkenneſs, &c. 

SOUCE (S.) a ſort of pickle for pork, macka · 
rel, &c. 

SOUCE (v.) to put into pigkle ; alfo to throw 
or dip a perſon over head and ears in any 


liquid matter. 
SO'UDAN or SO'LDAN (S.) a name or title 
which the lieutenants general of the caliphs 
formerly went by in their provinces and ar- 
mies, who afterwards made themſelves ſo- 
vereigns ; Saladine, general of the forces of 
Noradine, king of Damaſcus, was the firſt 
that took upon him this title in Zgypr, 
ann» 1165, aſter having kilkd the caliph 


Coym. 

SO'VEREIGN (S.) a monarch or perſon that 
has the command of a place or kingd-m, 
fingly in his own perſon, ſometimes called 
an emperor, king, prince, &c. . 

SO'VEREIGN (A.) abſolute, without con- 

troul, ſupream, &c. alſo healing, beneficial, 
comfortable, &c. 

SO'VEREIGNNESS or SO'VEREIGNTY (S.) 
the fate or condition of a monarch, king, 
c. alſo the goodneſs or efficaeiouſneſs, &c, 
of a remedy, &c, _. 

SOUGHT (A ) earneſtly looked for or after. 

SOUL (8) when ſpoken of Man, is that ra- 
tional, ſelf conſcious, indivifible being, that 
afQtuates, direAs, or diſpotes a perſon in or 
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a dark reddiſh colour among the #Hs- ſe- cour- 
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with vacious faculties, by which it remem 
bers, diſtinguiſhes, and performs whatever 
is done, &c, the Philoſophers ſay, that ani- 
male, and plants have a vegetative fou/, or 


principle by which it increaſes or diminuhes | 


; in bulk, &c. * Te 
SOU'LLESS (A.) dead, inactive, without life 
or motion, &c. alſo terrified, frighted, fo 
that a perſon has no power to act, move, 
or do any thing. \ 1 
"SOUND s.) a famous ſtreight between the 
Baltic (ea, and the German ocean, it reaches 
5o miles from north-weſt to the ſouth- 
. eaſt, and is about 15 at its greateſt breadth, 
© but between Zlſenburg and Cronenburg is not 
_ abrve three miles over, by which means all 
Chips that paſs to and fro are obliged to pay 
. toll to the king of Deamark ; allo that re- 
verberation or modulation of air that cauſes 
| , nufical or diſagreeable tones; and in Ges- 
'  graphy, is a ſtreight or inlet of the (es be- 
tween two capes or head-lands, that has no 
paiſ.ges thorough, 

"SOUND {(A.) whole, perfect, intire, in good 

health, &c, alſo true, fincere, or right in a 
man's principles, &c. 

SOUND (v.) to blow a trumpet, or French 
horn, to beat a drum, &c. alſo to, fathom, 
or try how deep a ſea, river, or otfier water 
4s ; alſo te try cunningly, and at a diſtance, 
by artful queſtions, how a perſon's inclina- 

tions ſtand, &c. 

SOU'NDNESS (S.) wholeneſs, perſectneſe, in- 
tireneſs, d:iſcreetneſs, ſolidity, or deepneſs of 
judgment. | 

. SOUR A.) in Liguor, is a quality ſometimes 
called eager, ſharp, tart, acid, c. alſo 

.. crabbed, ſurly, or ill tempered. ny 

SOUR tv.) to make liquor ſharp, tart, acid, 
or eager, fit for vinegar, & g. alſo to ruffle, 
or diſcompoſe a perſon's mind, temper, or 
diſpoſition ; alſo to beat or abuſe a perſon, 

SOURCE (S.) the head, ſpring, or fountain, 
origin, or beginning of any thing. 

SOUTH (s.) one of the four parts or quarters 
of the world, and is that oppoſite to the 
north, and which the ſun comes to at 1 of 
the clock at noon. 

South Wind, one that blows from the 
ſouth part of the world. 

SOU'THAM (S.) in Warwickfire, a ſmall 
town, much noted for the great quantity of 
cyder made there, has a weekly market on 
Monday z diftant from London 64 computed, 

_ and 76 meaſured miles. 

SOUTHA'MPTON (S.) in Hompſbrre, ſituate 
between two rivers, wiz. the Teſe on the 
weft. ſide, and the Alre on the eaſt- ſide ; it 
was burnt quite down by Ptrip king of 
France, in the reign of Edward [1]. but it 
was preſen y rebuilt and tortified with dou- 
ble ditches and ſtrong walls, with battle 
ments and watch-towers; it has alſo ſeven 
gates for an entrance; and K. Richard II. built 
a ſtrong caſtle pon a h. gh rais'd mount, to 
defend the place and encourage the toreign| 
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| trade of the inhabitants, by which and ma. 


ny privileges granted to it, it grew mi 
and throve much, but it — — = F' 
reduced, having loſt its trade ; it has loft moſt 
ot its principal inbabitants ; it is-a borough. 
town, and county of itfelf, ſends two mem. 

bers to parliament, ard is governed by a 

mayor, bailiffs, and burgeſſes, and has two 

markets weekly on Tueſday and Thurſday ; 

diſtant Lom Londen 6: computed, and 75 

meaſured miles, 

,SOU'THERLY r SOU'THERN (A.) inch. 
ning towards. or belonging to the ſouth, 
SOUTH-MOU'LTON (S.) n Devon bie, is 2 
pretty good town, Which has a large market 
weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from Lind 

146 computed, and 177 meaſured miles. 

SOUTH PE'THERTON (S.) in Str gen ir, 
ſexted on the river Parret, has a good market 
weekly on Thuriday ; diftant from Landes 
105 computed, and 132 mesſured miles, 

SOU'THWARK. (s.) in Surrey, is the chief 
town in this county, and was anciently 
a diſtinct corporation in itſelf, being guverned 
by its own bailiffs, til Zdword VI. gave it 
to the city of London, to which it is joined 
by Lordon-briage ; It contains a great 
ſtreets well filled with inhabitants; there are 
in it 11 pariſhes ; it is about nine miles long, 
in (as it were) one continued ftrect, viz, 
from Deprford-bridge to Vaux-hall ; and in 
that part more immediately called the bo. 
rough, viz, from London- bridge to St. George's 
church, about a mile broad, having mary 
long ſtreets leading out of the main ftreet, 
all fully inhabited ; and notwithſtanding it 

is ſubjeRt to the city of London, yet it his 
the power of holding courts within itſelf, and 
of elefting two burgeſſes to repreſent then 
in parliament, 

SOU'THWELL (S.) an ancient town in Nu. 
tingbamſpire, that has but one church, which 
is both parochial and collegiate, endowed 
with many privileges, and a ſmall market 
weekly on Saturday; diftant from Londen 
94 computed, and 114 meaſured miles. 

SOU'THWOULD S.) in S., a town plea» 
ſantly ſeated on a hill, and almoſt ſurrounded 
by the ſea and the river Blitbe, eſpecially at 
high tide, when it looks like an iſland; it 
has a good bridge over the river, and drives 
a confiderable trade in ſalt, beer, herring, 
&c, the bay commonly called Sow/- bay, is 
very commodious for anchorage, which oc- 

caſions a great reſort of mariners to it, 
which contributes very much to its trade 
and commetce z its market is weekly on 
Thurſday; diſtant from London 84 computed, 
and 106 meaſured miles, | 

SOW (S.) a ſhe or ſemale ſwine z alſo a great 
tub with two ears; and among the Miri, 
a great lump of melted metal, eſpecially 
won. f 

SOW or SEW (v.) to throw grain into the 
ground in arder for it to grow z allo to wy 
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$PAUE (S.) a ſhovel or inftrument ufed by 


SPA 


or faſten cloth or guments together with 
thread, filk, &. 

$PACE S.) is ſometimes confidered abſolutely, 
and then it is that infinite extenfion, in 
which al! things exiſt ; ſometimes it means 
only fo much as a particular body occupies ; 
and ſometimes barely the diſtance of length 
that is between any two bodies, & c 

s Us (A.) large, extenſive, noble, grand 
gerdens or buildings, that take up or occupy 
a Fest deal of ground, &c, 


2rdeners to turn up the errth with, &c. 
whoſe bottom part is commonly mare of, or 
covered with iron; alſo one of the four ſorts 

of pots or diſtinctions made upon playing 


cards, 

$PAGVRICAL or SPAGVFRICK (A) ſome- 

thing belonging to chymiſtry. 
Spogirick Art, chymiſtry, or the art of 
| ſeparating and extraQting the purer parts of 
mixed bodies into ſeparate parcels, and leav- 
ing the droffy varts by themſelves, 
$PA'GYRIST S.) one that ufes, proſeſſes, 
ſtudies, or praiſes the art of chymifiry, a 
chymiſt. | 

SpA His (S.) a ſort of horſemen in the Turkiſh 
army, who are paid out of the grand feig- 
nior's treaſury, and pofſeſs no lands as do 
the Zim and Timaristi ; there are about 12 
or 15,000 of them in Earepe, who are of 
two forts, the one called Silargbri, or Srlab- 
ders, that is, armed men with a yeho cor - 
net ; the others, Spb! Oglanis, or ſervants 
of the Stabis, who have ared ſcarf ; theſe 
march before their maſters, and ate efleemed 

more than they, becauſe, in a battle where 
their maſters tut ned their hacks, theſe main- 
tained their ground againſt the enemy ; their 
arms are a lance in their hands, a cymetar 
by their fide, with bow and arrows; ſome 
of them wear coats of mail, and he ;: d- pieces 
of the ſame colour with ther ſcarfs, they 
are not dift:nguiſhed into companies or regi- 
ments, neither do they obſerve any other or- 
der than following their ſtandard, They are 
obliged to guard the grand ſeienior's and 
prime vifier's tents on horſeback, as are the 
FJanizarie on foot. 

SPA'LDING (S.) in Lincolnfhire-Level, almoſt 
encloſed with a navigable river, called Wel. 
land, having ſeveral veſſels, barges, &c. be 
longing to it, which are principally empl-yec! 
In carrying coals and corn ; it has a good 
weekly market on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
Lend n 79 computed, and 98 meaſured mi es. 

SPALT or SPELT (S.) a Wh. te, ſcaly, ſhining 
fone, frequently uſed to promote the fuſion 
of metals, 

SPAN (S) the length that any perſon can. 
meaſure with his fingers, firetched out to 
the utmoſt, which is commonly about nine 
inches, 

SPAN (V.) to meaſure any thing with the 
lung, by firetch.ng out, cr extencing the 


8 A 
fingers, including the breadth of the band 


alſo, 

SPANGLE V.) to glitter, ſhine, or dart 
forth rays of light from ſmali bodies, or 
fach as appear (mall, 

SPA'NGLED (A.) adorned, ornamented, or 
fet off with ſmall round peces of gold, fil. 
ver, or other ſhning pieces of metal, &c. 

SPA*NGLES (S.) ſmall, round, bright pieces 
of gold, filver, copper, &. that reflect ar 
caſtforth a dazzhog or ſhining light, 

SPANIEL (S.) a particular fort of hunting 
dog, tar ſport, eipecially in the water. 

SPA*NISH (A.) ſomething belonging or ap- 
pertaining to the kingdom of Sparn. 

SPANISH (S. 4—— mixture of earth, 
uſed by the brick makers, &c. 

SPANK (V.) to give a flap or blow with the 
palm of the hand. 

$P*PANKING (A.) large, broad, ſt ong ; al 
ſpruce, fine, jolly, &c. 

SPAR (S.) a ber or pole of wood; alſo Muſe 
covy glaſs ; alſo a white, ſhivery, ſhink 
ſtone, found in or near mines, eſpecially 
lead ore. , 

SPA'RABLES |S.) ſmall nails uſed by ſhoe- 
makers to drive into the heels, and round 
the ſoles of firong ſhoes, made for plough- 
men, and other hard labouring men, on 


purpoſe to make. durable, 
SPARE (A.) lean, ta, one that is tall, but 
not thick, fat, or bulky, &c. 


SPARE (V.) to (ave, lay by, forbear ; alſo 
to pardon or forgive a crime, &. 

SPA'RENESS (S.) thinnels, tallneſs, leannefy, 
lankneſs, &c, 

SPA'R-HAWE (S.) a ſort or ſpecies of hawks 
with ſhore wings, a 

SPARINGNESS (S.) covetouſneſs, parſimony, 
over and above ſavingnelſs, &c. 

SPARK (S.) a ſmall atom or piece of fire 3 
alſo a lover or ſweetheart, or ſprightly beau- 
iſh youth, 

SPA'RKISH (A.) gay, gallant, lively, amo- 
rous, &c. 

SPA'RKLE (V.) to dart forth, or emit ſparks 
ot fire ; alſo to he lively and briſk like bot- 
tied liquor in a glaſs ; to be ſhining or brd- 
liant with the eyes, &c. 

SPA'RKLING (S8) caſting forth beams, &. 
like diamonds, &c. 

SPARRING (S.) the fighting or ſtriking of a 
cock. with his heels or purs. 

SPA'RROW (S.) a ſmall chirping bird, and 
by the hierog'yphick writers and painters, 
is made uſe or to fignify a happy or ituitſul 
year, ; 0 

SPASMA'TICK A.) afflifted, grieved, or 
troubled with the cramp. 

SPASMO'DICA (A.) medicines prepared to 
give reliet in the cramp, convulſions, &. 

$PASMO'LOGY (8) the knowledge of the 
d ſeaſe called the cramp or convulſions, &. 
by which it may be cured, &c. 


$?2A'SA!US (S.) a diſeaſe commonly called the 
* 


SPE 
„ eramp, which is a convulſive motion and 
contraction of the muſcles, and eſpecially of 
the legs and feet, which ariſe from various 
cauſes, and are ſometimes fixed, the mem- 
ber becoming rigid, and then is called a 
total convulſion; and ſometimes it only af- 
fits the patient for a time, and the con- 
traction relaxes, and the member returns to 
its proper poſture again, and this is called 
the cramp. 
SPA'TTER (V.) to daſh or ſprinkle water 
lightly upon any thing with the hand, a 
ruth, &c. 


SPA'TTER- DASHES (S.) a fort of leather 


ſtockings, that ſerve inſtead of boots to ride | 


in, and which are made of thin leather, and 


only button upon the legs. 

SPA'TULA (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument where- 
with he (preads plaiſters, 

SPA'VIN (S.) a diſeaſe that affect 


horſes, cauſing their feet or heels to ſwell 
much, and their hams to grow ſtiff, and ſo 
renders them lame. 

SPAW (S.) a ſpring of water that runs or 

. paſſes through ſome mineral earth, by which 
it is tinctured or impregnated, and thereby 
becomes phyſically uſeful in various caſes and 
diſeaſes, &Cc, 
SPAWL (V.) to be naſty, and ſpit about a 
room, &. in a very flovenly manner. 
SPAW'LING (S) daubing a room, by ſpitting. 
about it in an undecent mapner. 

SPAWN (S.) the milt or ſeed of fiſhes, and 
frequently ſpoken of the generations of man- 
kind 


ing, 
SPA'YED (A.) gelt or cut, ſo as to hinder ei- 
ther man or beaſt from generating its kind. 
SPEAK (V.) to expreſs the ideas or ſentiments 
of a perſon's mind in known or fignificant 
words, ſo that the ſtanders. by clearly under- 
ſtand what is defired or intended, &c. 

SPEA'KER (S.) one that utters words at the 
mouth ; but generally is underſtood of one 
that is the mouth of a coogregation or pub- 
lick aſſembly, whether for religious, civil, 

or law purpoſes, 

SPEAR (S.) a pike or lance armed with an 
iron head, or ſharp-pointed ſteel, &c. 

SPECIAL (A.) particular, appropriated to 
one uſe only; alſo extraordinary, rare, 
good, &c. 

SPECIALTY (s.) a bond, bill, note, &c. 
under the hand or hands of one or more 


perſons, whereby the parties ſo obligated are 


to pay a certain ſum, or perform ſome other 
conditions, &c, 

SPE'CIES S.) a particular ſort or kind of ani- 
mals, a general ſort or kind of vegetables, 
c. ſuch as bull-dogs and ſpaniela, are parti- 
cular of the general ſpecies of dogs ; a cod'in 
and a pearmain, are particular ſpecies of the 
general ſpecies of apples, &c. in Oprichs, it is 
the image painted on the eye by the rays of 
light reflected from the ſeveral parts, points, 
or angles of the ſurface of objects received in 
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at the pupil, and collected in their 
through the cryſtalline, &c. in Trade, it 
ſometimes means the various commodities 
that are ſent from one nation to another, and 
ſometimes reſtrained to the particular coing 
ſtruck, and made current in each kingdom ; 
in Algebre, it is the marks, ſymbols, or 
characters made uſe of to expraſs the quan. 
tities ſought or known ; in Divinity, it is 
the appearance of the bread and wine in the 
Euchariſt after conſecration ; in Phyfich, it is 
2 ingredients that compoſe a me. 

icine. 

SPECIFICA/TION (S.) a i ing, or 
mentioning diſtinctiy, in order to prevent all 
manner of miſtakes or miſun i 

SPECI'FICK or SPECUFICAL (A.) tome. 
thing that particularly belongs to one thing, 
and not another, whereby it 1s diſtinguiſhed 
from all other. 

_ Specifick Gravity, is that natural diſtine - 
tion of weight by which metals, &c. of the 
ſame fize or bulk are, or may be known, 
— a they are pure or adultera- 

, Co 

SPE/CIFICKS (S.) in Phyfich, are medicines 
either ſimple or compound, whoſe virtue is 
peculiar in ſome particular diſeaſes, 

SPE/CIFY (v.) to enumerate or particularize 
the various ſorts, kinds, conditions, or num · 
bers of things, &. 

SPE/CIMEN (S.) a pattern, model, example, 
proof, &c. of any thing. 

SPE'CIOUS (A.) plaufible, fair to the eye, or 
in appearance, &c., 

Specious Algebra, the ſame with literal al- 
gebra, having its proceſſes, & g. wholly in 
letters, characters, or ſymbols. 

SPE'CLOUSNESS (S.) plaufibleneſs, ſeeming, 
or appearing like truth, &c. 

SPECK. (S.) a ſpot, or imperſection in (ruit, 
& 


c. 

SPE/CKLED (A.) any thing of a mixed co- 
lour, or ſpotted with ſmall ſpots of different 
colours, &. 

SPE'CTACLE (S.) any thing that may be ſeen 
or | upon ; alſo a pompous or publick 
ſhew ; and ſometimes means emphatically, a 
perſon very deformed, or horrid to look on; 
alſo a glaſs to put before the eyes to magnily 
the object, and help the natural ſight. 

SPECTA'TOR (S.) any perſon that is a be- 

holder of, or looker on any thing, an ehe- 
witneſs, &c. 

SPE'CTRE (S.) any frightful apparition, ghoſt, 
ſpirit, or imaginary viſion. 

SPE'CULATE V.) to confider, ſtudy, ob- 
ſerve, view, meditate, or ſeriouſly think oa 
any thing. a 

SPECULATION (S.) ftudyiog, thinking up- 
on with earneſt application; alſo the ab- 
ſtract part of a ſcience, without regu ding 
the practice, l 

SPE'CULATIVE (A.) ſomething that is, 0 
may be conſidered abfiraRtedly, and wWibou: 

practice j 
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prafiice z alſo tudious thoughts, or confider- | 


ing the nature and conſequences of things. 

$?E'CULUM (S.) any hard body that is ca- 
pable of reflecting the ſun- beams, &c. alſo 
the aſtrologers table uſed after they have 
erected the figure of a nativity, containing 
the planets with the cuſps and aſpeQts, terms, 
&c. all in their proper places, thereby to find 
out the progreffion of the fignificators to the 
promitors, and reQify the eſtimate time of 
the ſcheme by accidents, 

SPEECH ($.) is that wonderful conveyance of 
one man's mind to another, which the great 
Creator has endowed the human ſpecies only 
with, and which has ſeveral neceſſary parti- 
culars to be obſerved in order to be clearly 
and intelligibly underſtood, to which pur- 
poſe the Grammarians call even the ſame 
word by different names, according as it 
ſtands related to a thing, and expreſſes it 
fimply, or its bare exiſtence, or ſome qua- 
lity, action, or paſſion thereof, 

SPEE/CHLESS (A.) that is dumb, or has not 
the uſe or faculty of 3 alſo one that 
is made aſhamed or filent, by having his 
faults laid open, or convinced of his error 
or miſtake, 

SPEED (S.) hafte, diſpatch, quickneſs, or 
readineſs in doing any thing. 

SPEED (V.) to ſucceed in an affair, that a 
perſon undertakes or goes about ; alſo to 
promote, forward, or haſten any thing. 

SPEE/DY (A.) quick, that haſtens or does a 

ing very ſoon, &. 

SPELL (V.) to name the component letters of 
a word or ſyllable fingly ; among the Sailors, 
it fignifies to let go the ſheets and bowl. 
ings of a ſail, and to brace the weather- brace 
fo that the ſail may lie looſe to the wind, 

SELL (S) a charm, or piece of witchcraft, 
whereby a perſon is pretended to be ren. 
dered incipable ef voluntary motion, diſ. 
eaſes cured, &c, alſo a turn; time, or courſe 
of working, &c. 

SPE'LTER (S.) zink or imperſect metal, uſed 
upon many occaſions. 

SPEND (v.) to laviſh, ſquander, lay out, or 
extravagantly conſume time, money, &c 
alio to waſte or conſume away. 

SPE'NDTHRIFT (S.) an extravagant, prodi- 
gal fquanderer away or conſumer of time, 
money, &c. whereby a family or private 
perſon is frequently ruined or brought to po- 
verty ; among the Athenians, ſuch as were 
guilty of this fault had a publick mark of 
infamy ſet upon them, for in their policy all 
the burghers had a right of voting and mak. 
ing ſpeeches in their publick meetings accord. 
ing to their teſpective ages, from 20 years 
old and upwards ; but all ſuch as were legally 
ſcandalous, were deprived of this privilege ;. 
among which were reckoned ſuch as had 
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ſpent their fortunes in lewdneſs end proCie | 


gality ; and the emperor Adrian ordered that 
all ſuch as had ſquandered away their eſtates: 
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with wenches, luxury, or dice, ſhould not 

appear in the play- houſe, but be made the 

publick ſcorn and ridicule. 

SPENT (A.) exhauſted, or all gone, or grown 
weak and feeble thro” too much labour, &c. 

SPERM (S.) the ſeed of living creatures, or 
the ſpawn or milt of fiſhes. 

SPERMA'/TICK (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to ſperm or ſeed, 4 


ces (V.) to vomit or caft up the food or 


liquor that is in a perfon's ſtomach, before 
it be naturally digeſted. 

SPHERE ($.) a round ſolid body, contained 
under one continued regular ſurface, from 
the center whereof to the ſurface, all lines 
drawn are equal; alſo the poſt, office, boun- 
dary, or limits in which a perſon or thing 
moves and acts; among the Afronomere, it 
is commonly taken for a mathematical in- 
ſtrument, uſually made of braſs hoops or 
circles, ſuch as are commonly deſcribed or 
imagined to be on the globe of the world g 
and ſometimes for the material globe, and 
which, by reaſon of its different habitude 
or reſpect of the parts of the earth to its 
poles, is ſaid to be either right or oblique z 
the right or direct ſphere hath both poles of 
the world in the horizon of the place, and 
the equinoctial tranſiting the zenith, fo that 
all the circles parallel to the equator make 
right angles with the horizon, and by it are 
divided into two equal parts, the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars being continually 12 hours above, 
and 12 hours below the horizon, and con- 
ſequently no increaſe nor decreaſe of the days 
and nights, as at the Iſle of St. Lawrence and 
other places under the equator ; an oblique 
ſphere is any fituation where the poles are 
one above, and the other below the horizon, 
as in all places wide of the equator ; a paral- 
lel ſphere is where the equator and the hori- 
20n coincide, and thereby make the whole 

- year to confiſt as it were of but one natutal 
day, and one night, each of fixmonths long. 

SPHE'RICK or SPHE/RICAL (A.) any thing 
that has the form or properties of a ſphere, 
or that relates or belongs to it. 

SPHE'ROID (S.) a ſolid figure, ſomewhat re- 
preſenting a ſphere, but not perſectly round, 
generated by a plane of a ſemi-ellipfis turned 
about one of its axes, and is always equal to 
two thirds of its circumſcribing cylinder ; of 
this there are two ſorts, one generated by 
the plane of an ellipfis turned upon its long - 
eſt or tranſverſe diameter as an axis, and is 
called an oblong ſpberoid, the other turning 
upon its conjugate diameter, and is called a 

te ſebereid. 

SPHI'NCTER (S.) a common name to ſeveral 
muſcles that contract or draw the parts to- 


gether. 
SPHINX (S.) the name of a monſter near 


Theber, that the poets report upon J. 
being incenſed againſt the city was by hey fent, 
to «MR it ; it is ſaid to have the face of 2 

virgin, 


ene 


— 


3 ονꝗ (s.) a ſtopper for a tap, or that 


SP 


- virgin, che body of a dog, the pe ofs 


bon, and the tail of a dragon, add uſed to 
propoſe riddles to thoſe it met with, and de · 
- Rroyed thoſe who could not anſwer them ; 
upan this they went to confultthe or ade, to | 
_ know what muſt be done, who anſwered, 
that till they could ſolve this riddle, they 
could. not be delivered, which was, What 
creature is that which bas four feet in the 
- mmnraing, e of noon, and three. towards 
night ; which 0 Edgn anſwered, by affirming 
it was man, who in his infancy crawled on 
 allfours till he was grown ſufficiently ſtrong 
to walk, who then went on two legs: till 
old age obliged him to uſe a ſtoff to help and 
ſupport him ; upon this the monſter is (aid 
to daſh aut its brains againſt a rock; the 
figure of this creature is ſtill to be ſeen near 
the pyramids of Epypr, about four miles 
from Cairo, whoſe vat b:gnes has made it 
diſputed, whether it was. cut out of a rock 
there growing, or whether it was brought 
thither from other parts; many fabuious 
_ Hiories are related of this figure, as that it 
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uttered oracles, &c. the anuents were wont | 


to put the figure of a /pbinx at the entragce | 
of their temples, to ſhew or intimate that 
the knowledge of divine myſteries was hard 
to penetrate into, 

SPICE (S.) various ſorts of Indian drugs, fuch 
as claves, mace, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, 
c. alſo a part or ſpecimen of a diſeaſe, ei- 
ther at its beginoing or commencement, or 
at the cloſe or end of it. 

SPFCERY (s.) 2 place where ſpice grows, or 
is kept ; alſo various ſorts of ſpices. 

SPICY (A.) of a warm reliſhing taſte or 
quality, bke pepper, ginger, &c. 

SPY/DER (S.) an inſect that weaves a curious 
web or bed to lie in; it has eight eyes, and 
many legs; of which there are verious 
ſorts, ſome (aid to be poiſonous, and others 
not, &c, 


part that is pulled out, and put in often, to 
draw beer, water, &c. 

SPIKE (S.) an ear of corn that is ſharp- pointed 

at the end ; alſo a large iron nail uſed to 
faſten poſts, planks, &. 

SPIKE (V.) to make things very fharp-point- 
ed ; alſo to drive a nail, c. into the touch- 
hole of a piece of cannon, to render it uſe - 
leſs, &c. | 

SPI/KENARD or NARD (S.) a plant that 
grows in the ladies, whoſe root is very {mall 
and ſlender, it puts forth a long, ſmall ſtalk, 
and has ſeveral ears or ſpikes even with the 
ground, from whence it tak es the name of 
ſpitenard ; that which grows on the moun. 
cains is more odoriferous than that which 
grows near the waters ; the true genuine ſort 

is of a yellowiſh colour, inclining towards 

- purple, with long ſpikes or cars, whoſe very 
briſtles are odoriferous ; it is of a bot, dry. 


ing nature, and provekes urine, the taſte 
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ſomewhat ſharp and bitter, and at the ſame 
time leaves a very agreeable flavour; roje. 
mary and lavender are by ſome deemed 3 
ſpecies of it 3 it was cuſtomary to make a 
perfume of great eſteem of the ſpike or car, 
which is frequently mentioned both in the 
Qid and New Teſtament : it is frequently 
given ia phyſical potions with good luccels, 
in caſes of wind, the fiane, &c. 

SPL (V.) to let any fort of liquid matter, 
powders, &c. fall accidentally or care leſſy, 
upon the ground, ſo that they are loſt or 
deſtroyed. 


'SPULLERS (S.) among the Hunters, are the 


ſmall branches ſhooting out from the flat 
parts of a buck's horn at top, 
SPFLSBY (S.) in Liscoliſbire, a pretty goed 
town, that has a confiderable market week- 
ly on Monday; diſtant from Losden 101 
computed, and 122 meaſured miles. 

SFIN (V.) to draw out wool, flax, hemp, 
&c. into long threads fit for weaving, ſew. 
ing, &c. alſo to lengthen the time by held. 
ing @ perſon in ſuſpence, by a tedious re- 
petition of words, &. alſo to iſſue out in a 
ſmall fiream, as liquor out of a caſk, pierced 
with a needle, or other ſmall inſtrument, 


&. 

SPI/NAGE or SPEFNNAGE S.) a curious 
ſort of pot or boiling ſummer herb, that 
while looſe takes up a great deal of room, 
but when boiled but very little. 

SPI'NDLE ($.) an inftrument women uſe tg 
ſpin with ; alſo the beam or axis upon which 
the wheels of a cart, coach, and mill, xc. 
turns. 

SPINE (S.) the protuberances of the vertebrz, 
or joints of the back- bone; allo the (huy 
points or prickles called thorns. 

SPIU/NET or SPI/NNET (S.) a mufical k:y'd 
inſtrument, or ſmall harpſicord, fo con- 
trived, that a perſon may fit with eaſe and 
play various parts at once. 

S/I'NNER (S.) one that draws- or makes 
thread out of wool, flax, hemp, &c. 

S?2I'NNING 8.) the art of making thread 
out of wool, flax, hemp, &c. for the uſe 
of knitting, weaving, ſewing, &c. 

SPI'NOUS (A.) prickly, thorny, like to, of 
of the thorny quality. 

SPI'NSTER (S.) a Law term for all unmar- 
ried women, from the daughter of a vi 
count downwards, 

SPI'RAL (A.) a thing that turns round like 
ſcrew, &c. 

Spiral Line, is a curve-line of the citeu · 
lar kind, which commgnly recedes from 
its center, as in winding from the vere! 
down to the baſe of a cone ; and in A- 
teflure, is the ſame, only it begins at (ht 
bottom, and gres upwards, and ſv co0- 
tinually app: oaches the axis. 

SPIRE (S.) in Arctitedture, is 2 ſteeple, Er. 
that ariſes continually tapering, tall it eos 


in a point at the top, * 
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gPIRE (v.) to gro up into a ſharp point lilec 


ears of corn, &c. 


S$PI'RIT (V.) to ſtir up, excite, or raiſea re 


ſolution or courage in a perſon, by proper 
encourage ent, arguments, 4&c, 


SPIRITS (S.) are by ſome reckoned of three 


ſorts; thoſe in the brain are called the ani- 
mal ſairjrs, thoſe in the heart the vital ſpiriti, 
and thoſe in the liver the natural ſpiy:rs 3 but 
others count but two farts, the animal, and 
the vital or natural, in the maſs of blood; 
the animal {piers are a very fine, thin li- 
quor, which diſtilling from the blood in the 
autward or cortical ſubſtance of the brain, 
are by a proper ſerment thereof exalted into 


pin, and thence through the medullar ſub- 


of the brain are carried into the nerves 
and ſpinal marrow, by which all actions of 
ſeaſe and motion are performed; the vital or 
natural ſpirits are the ſubtleſt parts of the 
blood, which aRuate and ferment it, and 
render it fit for nouriſhment ; in Chymifry, 


thoſe liquors which by diſtillati on are rendered | 


very thin and gorruptible, and very eticaci- 
ous, are alſo called ſpirits, which are of three 
kinds, ſulphuroys,. acid, and ſalt ; the firſt, 
as they confiſt af very oily particles, are eahly 
inflammable, ſuch as ſpirit of wine, &c. the 


2 conſiſt of acid particles, and water, ay 
(f 


pirit of vitriol, ſulphur, ſalt, c. and as 
ſuch are very corroſive to metals, &c. and 
the third or ſaline ſpirits, conſiſt of a vola- 
tile ſale and ſpirit, as ſpirit of (al (armoniack, 
urine, ſoot, and the like ; from theſe many 
compound ſpiricy are made for various uſes 
and purpaſgs, as aqua-fortis, aqua-regia, c. 
alſo when conſidered as intelligent beings, 
have various applications and meanings, 
ſometimes fignifying the human ſoul, or that 
indiviſible being that actuates a human crea- 
ture, and which in its own nature is immore 
tal, and conſequently rewardable or puniſh 

able for whatever actions it does in this life, 
whether good ar bad; ſometimes it means 
the angels, good or bad, tht are g 
or executianers of the Almighty's will ; and 
fometimes it means the imaginary beings 
that the enthuſiaſm or villainy of  deGgning 
p:ople have inyented to frighten: honeft, 
well meaning perſons with, ant to drive 
them into a ſuperſtitious venerstion for 
charms, prayers, &c. that ſome pretend to 
ſell as preſervatives agaipſt ſuch miſchievous 
beings as theſe ae regreſented to ba, c. in 
Ccripture, Spirit, by way of eminence, mea us. 


- the Holy Ghoſt, &c, «11 ' 1 
SPI'RITUAL (A.) commonly means ſame- 


thing relating to religion, ar religious affairs, 
ſuch as a — or holy life, doctrine, con- 
templation, &c. alſo eceleũaſtical or church 


eſ ments, offices, &. + FA 
iC A prong (S.) the honours, digni 
ties, reyenues, or profits that belong to, or 


ariſe from biſh 


SPL 


neſs, abſtraftedneſs frem ſecular common 
matters or buſineſs, 

SPFRITUALIZE (v.) to turn or convert an 

} Ccorporeal or corrup'ible matter into ſpirits 3 

alſo to expound or explain a paſſage in any 

writer, in a myflical ſenſe or manner; to 
torſake the world, and become a very firict 
devotee, alwiys contemplating on the world 
t come, &c. 

SPI'RITUOUS (A.) firong, briſk, full of ſpi= 
rits, hv»*ly, aQive, acute, &c. ; 
SPIRT (v.) to ejz@ or caft liquor with force 

out of, or through a ſl tube, &c. 

SPI'SSITY or SPESSITUDE (s.) thickneſs, 

SPIT v.) to throw or force the ſaliva or ſpit - 
tle out of one's mouth; alſo to draw meat, 

| fowls, &c. upon an iron inſtrument, c. to 
be turned before the fire, in order to be 
dreſſed or roxfted fit for eating, 

SPIT/ (S.) lone, thin piece of iron with a 
ſharp point, uſed by cooks to put throuzh 
their meat, fowls, &c. ia order to be roafted 
before the fire ; alſo the mock name for'a 

| — ſword, ſuch as gentlemen wear by their 

e2, | 

SPITE (S.) malice, hatred, i!l-will, revenge, 
VFTEFUL (A.) envious, ill-natured hating 
revenge ful, c. y ! x 

SPI'TTER (S.) among the Hunters, is @ red 
male deer, about two years old, whoſe 
horns begin to grow up ſhacp- pointed, &c. 

SpFrrLE (s.) that infipid, white, thickiſh 
quot that is ſeparated by the glands of the 
jaws, and by proper poſſages flows into the 
mouth, and ſerves to moiſten both it and the 
gullet, ad thereby affiſts in the chewing the 
food, and in ſame meaſure to digeſt and fer- 
ment it in the tomach ; alſo it is fometimes 
| uſed to fignify an hoſpital, or houſe of cha- 
rity, for the relief of the poor, &. 

SPLASH (V.) to daſh or throw water, Kc. 

upon a perſon, place, or thing. oy - 

SPLA SHV (A.) wet, dirty, watey,” eafily 

daſhed or thrown up in ſmall parcels, by 

waiking, riding. &c, 20d 

S$PLAV-FOO'TED (A.) one whoſe heels in 

walking almoſt meet, and whoſe toes are at 

a very great diſtance from one another. 

—— (S.) ina buman Body, it the tecepta - 
cle for the ſalt and earthy excrements of the 

| blood, that there by the aMifiance- of the 

animal ſpirits it may be volatilized, and re - 
turning again into the blood, may aſſiſt in its 

farther fermentation ; the Ip/een confiits of 2 

great number of little bladders, between wh.ch 

| the glands arc ſcattered up and down, and 

(ſupply the place of veins; it has likewiſe an 

artery, acrves, and lymphatick veſſels ; it is 

ſoſe aad viſcous, of a darkich red or livid co- 

lour, fituate under the leit ſhort ribs7 it 16 

alſo the name of a trouble ſome diſtemper that 

induces or inclines a perſon to melancholy ; 
it is alſo taken fomenmes in an ill aſe, and 


„ &c. | 
SIRITUA'LITY 68.) devoutne fu, religioul- means hatred, raalice, in win, C. 
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SPLE'NDID (A.) gay, gorgeous, glorious, SPO/RTFUL (A.) inclined to play, (ull ot 


ſtately, magnificent, noble, grand, ſhining, 


&c. |; 
SPLE'NDIDNESS (S.) brightneſs, magoifi- 
ce tneſs. glorivuſneſs, gorgeouſneſs, &c. 
$'LE'NDOUR (S.) brightne(s, grandeur, glo- 

_ 1iouſnefs, &c. 

SPLE/NETICK (A.) humourſome, peeviſh, 
croſs, malicious, &c, troubled or affected 

_ with the ſpleen. | 

SPLENTS (S.) the thin pieces of board uſed by 
ſurgeons to bind up a broken. bone with; 
alſo pieces of the bone itſelf, &c: . 

SPLICE (v.) to faſten the ends of ropes one 
into another, thereby to make one of two 
or more by opening the ſtrands of each, and 
working them one into another with a fid, 


c. alſo the joining or piercing of maſts, | 


yards, &c. when broke, &c, in Gardening, 
it is the grafting the top of one tree into the 
ſock of another by cutting them  floping, 
and faſtening them together properly. | 
- SPLINTER (S.) a ſmall ſhiver of wood that 
is uſually broke off by vivlence. 
SPLIT (V.) to tear, clezve, or break aſunder 
. by violence. N 
SPOIL (V.) to rob, plunder, damage, hurt, or 
_- - render any thing uſeleſs, c. 
SPOIL (S.) in War, is the goods or plunder 
taken by one party from the enemy or .oppo- 
fite party, when a conqueſt is made, or Vic- 
SPOKES (8. the ſeveral ſticks or timbers put 
into a wheel from the center to the circum 
ference os rim, to render it durable and ca- 
; pable of bearing great weights, &c. 
- SPO'KESMAN (S.) one who is the mouth or 
orator of or for a company, a pleader or de- 
fender of the cauſe of another, 
 SPO'NDEE (S.) afoot in Latin or Greek verſe, 
that is compoſed of two long ſyllables, as 


.  cultmt, 
SPO'NSAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
ſpouſe;  betrothing or marriage. 
SPONSOR (S.) one that promiſes or engages 
for another, a ſurety, godſather, &c. 
SPONTA'NEOUS (A.) independent, free, that 
acts or does of its own accord without com · 
pulſion or reſtraint. | 
SPOON (S.) a hand inſtrument to take 
mall quantities of liquor to eat with bread, 
&c. nnn pottages, 


SPORT () any fort of play, paſtime, re. 


pleaſed with (ports. 

SPO/RTIVE (A.) pleafine, diverting, &c, 

SPO'RTULA (S.) among the — was 2 

ſmall preſent of money, which with bread 
and wine was diſtributed at certain feſtivais 
or other ſolemn occafions ; this bounty oe 
dole was frequently given in fil'ver medals, 

"but the emperors and other great men gave 

gold ones; the conſuls gave alſo ſmall pocket- 
backs of ſilver or ivory, along with theſe 
ſpree, in which were wrote their names, 
and theſe were called Faftr. 

SPOT (S.) a blemiſh imperfeQion. or ſtain, 

e. in a piece of filk, cloth, &c. alſo the 

name of a dog, &c. alſo the marks upon 

playing cards, 

SPOT (v.) ſometimes fignifies to ſmear, davb, 

dirt, or ſoil filk, tuff, &c, and ſumetimes to 

. weave, dye, ornament, paint, or print cal. 

lico, filk, ſtoff, cards, c. in ſmall dots or 
ſpots of various colours, 

SPO'TLESS (A.) without any blemiſh, ain, 

imperſection, &c, alſo harmleis, innocent, &. 

SPOU'SAL (S.) (ometimes means an epithala- 

mium, or wedding-ſong 3 and ſomet mes the 

contract or celebration of a+ marriage itl.lf, 

SPOUSE (s.) ſometimes means the bride. 

groom, or huſband ; and ſometimes the 

bride, or wiſe. | 

SPOUT (s.) a trough, pipe, &. for the con- 

veying water from the tops of houſes, &. 

in the Indian Sear it is frequent to have great 
uantities of water fall out of the choc; of 
y into the ſea in the ſhape of a p.llar of 
ſpout, in ſuch large quantities as grea'ly to 
endanger ſuch ſhips as are in or near hem, 
by their great weight and quantity of water, 

or their violent agitating the ſea, &c. 

SPRAIN or STRAIN {S.) a violent contor- 

ficn, wringing, or wrefting of the tendons of 

the muſcles, by a fall or other accident, and 
| which is commonly attended with great pai 
in, and ſwelling of the parts injured. 

SPRAIN (V.) to violently ftretch, force, ct 

extend the muſcles beyond their natural pol- 

ture, and thereby rendering them weak 2nd 
incapable of performing their fun&0r8. 

SPRAT (.) a ſmall eatable ſea-fiſh, 2 ſpecict 
of the herring kind, 

SPRA'WLING (S.) lying firetched out ina 
careleſs, negligent, N-venly manner, with the 
legs and arms extended. 

SPRAY (S.) a fort of large, watry miſt like 
the iprinkling of ſmall rain, occaſicred by 
a ſudden falling of any thing into wate!, 

Co 

SPREAD (V.) to extend or lay open, to ſmear 
or cover cloth, leather, c. with ointment, 
bread with butter, &o, 

SPRIG (S.) a ſmall twig or branch of a platt, 
tree, &c, with leaves on it. 

SPRIUGHTLINESS (s.) briſkoefs, livelines, 


- SPORT (V.) to amuſe or pleaſe one's ſelf at 
ſome game, diverſion, &c. 


| quickneſs, vigorouinels, &c. 5 
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S?RVGHTLY (A) lively, briſk, airy, gay, 


ſharp, or quick, &c, 
SPRIGHTS (S.) imaginary phantoms, ſpirits, 
hobgoblins, &c. a!f» arrows ue, uſed in 


ſea-fights, which being ſhot out of muſkets 
would go through planks that bullets wonld 


not. 


SPRING (V.) to come from, iſſue, or ariſe 


out of, like water, &c. to ſprout or ſhaot 

out hike plants, &c. alſo to jump or leap 

with great agility, &c. among the Sarlors, it 

is to ſplit or crack the maſts in a ſtorm, &c. 
among the Fowler, it is to raiſe a partridge 
or pheaſant, 

To ſpring @ leak at Sea, is when a ſhip 
opens between her timbers at the bottom, 

| ard fa; lets in the ſea, which is ſumetimes 
occafioned by bulging againſt a rock, and 
ſometimes by being violently tumbled about 
in the ſea by ſtorms, &c. 

SPRING S.) ſometimes ſignifies a fountain or 
place where water ariſes ; ſometimes the ſea 
ion of the year that immediately follows 
winter, and in which nature ſcems as if it 
was new raiſed or born, by the ſprouts of 
the trees, plants, flowers, Sc. ſometimes it 
means a piece of ficel ſo tempered, that it 

| retains an elaſtick virtue or power to return 
to its own form, when leit at liberty, &c. 
alſo the origin, beginning, or cauſe of ary 
thing, 

Spring Arbour, in Watchmaking, is a ud 
of ſteel, braſs, or iron, about which the 
| ſpring, or cauſe of motion is wound. . 

Spring Box, the box or caſe thit in a 
watch covers or incloſes the ſpring. 

Spring Tide, when after the dead neap 
the tides begin to lift and grow bigger, 
which is uſually three days before the full 
and change of the moon, and three days 
after it is at the h gheſt, at which time the 

water in the ſea or rivers doth high or riſe 
moſt with the flood, and low or fall moſt 
with the ebb ; at theſe times the tides alſo 
run much ſtronger and ſwiſter than in the 
neaps, 

SPRINGY (A.) fuch bodies as have their 
form or figure changed by any preſſure, &c. 
but when that is off reftore themſelves to 
their natural ſhape ; this is alſo called elaſti- 
city, 

S'RUNKLE (V.) to wet lightly with drops of 
any ſort of liquor, &c. 

SPRV/NKLING (s.) wetting with drops or 
lightly throwing water, &c. on any thing. 


SPROUT (V.) to bud, ſhoot, or put forth: 


like trees, plants, &c. 
SPROUTS | (S.) the ſhoots or young (prigs of 


trees, alſo a ſort of boiling herb or plant 


ext wi'h bacon or fat pork, &c. 
SPRUCE A.) neat, fine, beaw(h,&c, 
SYUD S.) a ſhort worthleſs knife ; alſo-a di- 
minutive perſon, 
S"UME (v.) tofroth or foam like boiling wa- 
ter, a-troubled ſen, &c, 
I 
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SPUME (S.) froth, foam ; the wafte or ſcum 
of gold, ſilver, &c. 

SPUNGE (S.) is 3 ſort of ſea muſhroom, or 
fungus, growing upon rocks near the ſea- 
ſhore, &c. in Farriery, it is that part of a 
horſe's hoe next to the heel; and in G- 
nery, it is a rammer or ſtick with a piece of 
lamb's ſkin dipped in water, at the end of 
it, to ſcour great guns with after their being 
diſcharged, and beſore their l-ad.ng again ; 
in Firewsrbs, they are made of large muſh- 
rooms or fungous excreſcencies that grow on 
large old trees, which are firſt cleanſed in 
water, and then boiled, beaten and dried, 
then put into a ſtrong lye made of ſaltpette, 
and aſteiwards dried in a ſlack oven ; this 
makes what is called the black match or tin- 
der, that immediately takes fire upon ſtrik- 
ing a flint and ſteel together ; in Baking, the 
dough laid for the yeaſt co make it riſe is 
called the ſperge, Cc. 

SPUNGE (V.] to wet or waſh any thing with 
a ſpunge, Cc. to clean a cannon or great 
gun; alſo to eat or drink at another man's 
coſt or expence, _ 

SPU NGINESS (S.) any thing that is of a ſoft 

porous quality, as new bread, &c, 

SPU'"NGING- HOUSE (S.) an alehouſe, &c. 
where perſons that are arreſted for debt ate 
frequently carried inſtead of the goal, and 
where, under the pretence of better uſage, 
they ate run to extravagant charges for eat- 
ing, drinking, &c. 

SPU'NGY (A.) hollow, porous, capable of 
ſucking in, or containing much moiſture, &c, 
or of being ſqueezed or comprefſed much 
cloſer together. 

SPUN-YARN (S.) among the Sailors, is rope- 
yarn, the end ſcraped thin, and ſo ſpun or 
wove cne to the end of another, with a 
winch, and ſo made as long as occafion re- 

oires ; with this they alſo ſerve ſome of 
the ropes, &c. to preſerve, them from gall. 
ing, &c. 

SPUR (S.) an inſtrument of iron with ſeveral 

ſharp points, wherewith the rider pricks the 

horſe's fides to make him go on briſkly, for 
which purpoſe it is faſtened to the rider's 
hee 


is. 

SPUR (V.) to excite, fir up, puſh forward, 
call upon, encourage, &c. 

SPURGE (S.) an herb or plant, the juice 
whereof is of fo hot and corroding a na- 
ture, that being dropped upon waits it cats 
them up. 

SPU RIOUS (A.) falſe, counterfeit, pretended, 
of a baſtard race or kind, &c. 

SPU*RIOUSNLSS (S.) baſenefs of birth, coun- 
terfeiredneſs, a pretended imitation inſteatl 
of the rea! thing. 

StU/RKETS (S.) in Ship. building, are the 
holes or ſpaces between the futtocks or rungs 
by the ſhip's (ices, afore and aft, above and 
below 


Ddds SPURN 


SQU 
$PURN (v.) to diſdain, ſcorn, kick at, rebe! 
againſt, Ke. 
SPURT or SPIRT (s.) 'a ſudden fit or action, 
a doing any thing all of a ſudden, and the 
tired of it immediately after, &c. 
SPURT or SPIRT (v.) to caſt or eject water 
out of the mouth with a ſmall thin ſtream, 
&c, 


an army, or get intelligence of its defign, 
Arength, Kc. or to go up down a na- 
tion or people, to hear and ſee their inclina- 
tions, ations, cc. 
( SPY (V.) to diſcover, find out, or ſee at a diſ- 
1 © tance, by earneſtly looking for or after. 
oy AB (S.) a cuſhion, bolſter, &c, commonly 
- Nuffed and quilted to lie flat in a window 
ſear, upon a coueh, &c, alſo any perſon 
that js very fat and unweildy. | 
S$QUA'/BBLE (S.) a wrangle, quarrel, diſpute, 


difference, &c. * 0 
UA DKON (S.) in an Army, Is a body of 
©, horſe of an uncertain number, commonly 
© between one and two hundred men, more or 
lese, as occafion may require, or the diſcre - 
tion of the general judges convenient; at 
Sea, it alſo confiſts of an uncertain number 
. of ſhips of war, as the occafion may repuire. 
UA'LID (A.) deformed, ill fayoured, &c. 
alſo dirty, filthy, naſty,. &c. among the 
" Fh fr, thoſe leaves whoſe colours do not 
k beizht, r, and lively, are calted 
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808 vt or SQUAWL (V.) to ſcream, cry 

- or raar out ſuddenly, like a modeft girl with 
whom ſ. y offers to act rudely, &c. 

SQUALL (S.) at Sea, is a ſudden and violent 

_ blaſt of wind, ſhower of rain, &c. that is 
but of ſhort contiquance., 

SQUA'NDER (V.) to laviſh or ſpend money, 

© time, &c, very idly, extravagantly, &c, 

UA'NDERER (s.) a ſpendthrift, a fooliſh, 
le, extravagant perſon, one' who knows 

* value either of money or 


time, &c. 

SQUARE (.] a geometrical figure compoſed 
of tour equal fides that ſtand perpendicularly 
upon the points or extremities of each other, 
ſo that the boupdaty lines are parallel each 
to its oppofite ſide, and the angles are all 
right; alſo an inſtrument uſed by maſons, 

© carpenters, &c, conſiſting of half a /quare or 
two (des, let perpendiculacly one into ano- 

ther, which being applied to the fide of a 
None, piece of timber, &c, will immediately 

— fhew whether it be ſtraight or ſquare, Cc. 


_ nets are go degrees diſtant, and deemed un- 
fortunate, &c. in Building, it is a large area 
of ground, Whereon four rows or fides of 
houſes are built, which commonly have a 
garden, ot walking place for the diverſion. 
and entertainment of the inhabitants in the 
„ middle, railed in to keep off horſes, &c. or- 
aamented with trees and parterres cut in the 


* 
. 


in Afrclgy, it is an aſpect where two pla- 


SPY (S.] one ſet to watch the motions off 


SQU 

graſs, &c. ſuch as Hanover-Sguars, Golden. 
Square, Ce. in which, generally ſp: king, 
people of the firſt rank and quali'y live; the 
Romans had ſeveral of them for publick buſi 
neſs, as that built by Azgufzr, where they 
met to conſult about war or peace, ard to 
adjuſt the ſolemnity of a triumph, the 
rals bringing thither the ſtandards they had 
taken from the enemy; here Mar: hada 
temple, and here they ſometimes had cha. 
rot- racing, and other publick diverſions, 

Hollow Square, troops drawn up with an 
empty ſpace in the middle for the colours, 
drums, and baggage, covered every way 
with pikes to keep off horſes, &c. 

Long Square, in Carpentry, Maſonry, Cc. is 
the ſame with parallele gram In Geemetry, 
SQUA'RENESS (S.) the quality of a body, 
whoſe fides are even, firaight, and ſquare, 
UARE NU'MBER (S.) in Arichmerih, ig 
f „ of any number multiplied into 

t . 

'RE ROOT (S.) a number which mul- 
tiplied into itſelf produces the original num- 
ber from which it was extracted or drawn. 

SQUA'RING (S.) in Mathematichs, is the 
making a ſquare equal to ſame other figure 
iven. 
QUASH (V.) to math, bruiſe, or ſqueeze 
any thing flat, as boiled apples, turnips, &c. 
SQUAT (v.) to fall dowa ſuddenly, and fit 
or f. t one's ſelf upon one's knees only, 
having the buttocks hanging lower down 
aK . QUEER (v.) 
or to cry out, to 
make a lde or ſhrill noife ; alſo to conſeſi 
or declare how far myſelf or any one elie 
was concerned in a plot, conſpiracy, &c. 
SQUEA'MISH (A.) ready to yomit, heave, or 
diſcharge one's ſtomach of ſood, liquor, &c. 
one of a very tender or weak ſtomach, 


&c, 

"EEE (V.) to preſs or graſp cloſe toge- 
ther, 

SQUIB (S.) a ſmall ſort of fire work, ſome- 
times called ſetpents, and made of powder, 
charcoal, &c. pounded and rammed into a 

wll, reed, hollow tube of paper, &c. 

ILLS (S.) fea onions that grow in Sparn, 
and other parts, and uſed medicinal in 
colds, cough, and ſundry abilcuRions to 


ood effect. | 
SUI NANCY (S.) a troubleſome diſeaſe called 
the quinſey, which principally ſettles in or 
about the throat, occafioning ſwellings and 
inflammations to that degree, that ſome- 
times the patient can neither ſwallow nor 
breathe, | 
SQUINT (V.) eo look awry with the eyes, to 
have the eyes diſtorted at leaſt to appeat - 
ance, 
'SQUIRE (S.) the next degree of honour de- 
low a knight, a title now commonly given 
to all juſlices of the peace, country ele- 
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men, &c, k SQUIRT 
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STA 
$QUIRT (s.) an inſtrument to throw out wa- 
ter w.th a confiderable force, which in Phy- 
ft is called a ſyringe, uſed to inject lotions 

_ nto wounds, ulcers, &c. 
IRT (V.) to force water out of the mouth 


through the teeth or lips drawn together, or 
through any ſmall tube, &c. 


STAB V.) to wound or thruſt a ſ word, knife, | 


&c. into a perſon. 
STAB (s.) a wound occafioned by thruſting a 
ſword, knife, &c. into a perſon, 


STABILITY or $ TA'BLENESS (s.) the firm. 


neſs, unmoveableneſs, conſtancy, or fixed 
neſs of any thing, 

STA'BLE (A.) firm, reſolute, fixed, ſure, laſt- 
ing. durable, &c, 

STA BLE (S.) a receptacle for horſes, furniſhed 
with proper apartments to contain their 
food, & c. 

STACCA/TO (8.) in Mufch, is when the 
players ſtrike the ſtrings very ſmart and diſ- 
tint 4 


STACK (S.) a large pile of corn, hay, wood, 
& 


0. 
STACK (v.) to lay or pile up wood, hay, 


corn, &c, in large and cloſe heaps. 

STAD or STA'D T-HOLDER (S.) the ſupream 
or principal magiſtrate in the Nerberland:, 
or United Provinces, commonly called Hol- 
land 


STA/DIUM (S.) a Roman meaſure of length, 
and much the ſame with our furlong z and 
ſometimes it means a place where publick 
exerciſes of Airength, agility, or manhood, 
were per ſor med, ſuch as races, wreſtling, &c. 
marked or divided into ſeveral lengths or 
diſtances, with ſeats or reſting» places at the 
end, ſome of the racers running but one, 
others two furlongs or Fadiums, Cc. accord. 
ing to their ability and ſtrength. 

STAFF (S.) a cane or ſtick to walk with, to 
ſuppott the weak, and help the blind and 
lame, &c, ſometimes it means the long pole 
or ſtick, at the end whereof an iron head, 
&c, is fixed, to make the inſtrument called 
a javelin, a ſpear, a pike, &c, alſo in a Ga- 
r1ſon, that tree, &. to which the colours 
are faſtened, is called the flog ff ; and in 

Poetry, it is a ſet number of lines 3 and in 

= Church Pſalms, it is two verſes or eight 

des. ' 

STA'FFORD (s.) in Staff rdfpire, was for. 
merly a city, but is now only aa ancient, 
weli- built, borough. town, pleaſantly, but 
lowly 1ented on the river Sew, over which 
is a godd bridge; it is very much inereaſed 
of late years, dy reafon of the clothiog trade 
that is carried on here, and its deing the 
county- tows, where the afſizes are held ; it 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, town. 
clerk, two ferjeants at mage, &c, it ſends 
wo members to parkament, and retains the 

d ncient cuſtom called Borowgh Eagli, viz. 

at the youngeſt ſon inherits the lands with- 


| 


in the liberties of the town, if the ſather | 


STA 


dies inteſtate ; it has two handſome churches, 
a free-ſchool, and a fine ſquare market place, 
where ſtands the ſhire-hall ; the ſtreets are 
large, paved, and well. ordered; diſtant from 
London 106 computed, and 13; meaſured 
miles, 

STA'FFORDSHIRE (S.) is firuate much about 
the middle of England, is bounded on the 
north with D-rbyfbive and Cheſhire, and that 
in a triavgular point, where three ſtones 
are pitched for the boundaries of theſe coun- 
ties, it is parted from Derby hire on the eaſt 
with the Dowe and the Trent; the ſouth is- 
bounded with War wickfbire and Warcefter 
Hire; and the weſt butteth againſt Sbrop- 
Hire ; it is in the form of a lozenge, being 
pointed at both ends, and broadeſt in the 
midd/e ; from north to ſouth 44 miles long, 
and from eaſt to weſt 27 miles broad, and 
140 miles in circumference ; the air is good, 
and very healthful, but very ſharp in the 
north and moor-land, where the ſnow lieth 
long, and the wind bloweth cold; the ſoil, 
in thoſe parts, is barren of corn, or good 
graſs, but yields iron, copper, and coal- 
mines, and alſo lead and alabaſter ; the mid- 
dle is more level and woody; but the ſouth 
is very plenteous, both in corn and paſtu- 
rage ; the river Trent, which is exceeding full 
of various excellent ſorts of fiſh, watering 
this county, keeps it always green, and if 
it overflows the meadows in the month of 
April, renders them exceeding fruitful all 
the year after ; it has 18 market towns, 1 56 
pariſhes, 24,000 houſes, and about 190,009 
inhabitants, 

STAG (S.) a red male deer of five years old; 
emblematically, it ſometimes fignifies fear, 
and at other times ſwiſtneſs, K. 

STAGE (S.) ſometimes fignifies the ſeveral 
diſtances a journey is divided into for the 
eaſe and accommodation of the traveller 3 
ſometimes that part of a theatre where the 
actors exhibit the play; alſo any place ad- 
vanced or raiſed above the ground with a 
floor of boards, &c. for the conveniency of 
prize fighters, mountebanks, tumblers, &c. 
to ſhew their dexteri'y, 

STA/GGER {(V,) to reel to and (ro, by rea- 
ſon of ſtrong liquors affecting the head, &c. 
alſo to be wavering or doubtful what to do, 
to be irreſolute or unfixed in a man's prin- 


ciples &c. 

STA'GGERS (S.) a difeaſe in hotſes, much 
like the vertigo in men. 

STA'GIRITE (S.) the famous phitaſopher 
Ariſtotle, ſo called irom Stagi-e, a town in 
Macedonia, the place of his nativi'y. 

STA'GNANT A) ſtanding, without motion 
lig water that has no courſe to run off, a 
in pools, &c. 

STA'GNATE (V.) to ſtop a thing in motion, 
to mand fill, to want freedom of motion 
like the blood when g-agvulated, &. 
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STAID (A.) fober, grave, ſedate, wiſe, and 
thoughtful, in carriage and behaviour. 
SE £13.) a ſpot, mark, or blemiſh in cloth, 


STAIN (V,) to dye or paint with various co- 
lours ; alſo to ſpot, ſmear, ſpoil, or daub a 
curious filk, cloth, c. alſo to blemiſh or 
hurt a perſon's character. | 

STAINS or STANES (S.) in Middleſex, a 
pretty large town, pleaſantly built on the 

fide of the Thames, over which it hath a 
wooden bridge; the market is weekly on 
Friday ; it is governed by two conſtables and 
four headboroughs, and being a lordſhip be- 

longing to the crown, the officers are ap- 
pointed by his majeſty's Reward; diſtart from 
Landon ic computed, and 19 meaſured miles. 

STAIRS (S.) regular ſteps made in a building 
to aſcend or deſcend by. 

STAKE (S.) ſometimes means a (mith's anvil 
or thick won, that he hammers his work 
on ; ſometimes a thick ftick in a hedge to 

- faſten the twigs to, &c. ſometimes a pledge, 

or ſum of money put down to be played for 

- at ſome game, &c, or upon account of a 
wager, &c. alſo a ſmall ſlice of meat to be 
broiled before, or on the fire, when a per- 
fon cannot or will not ſtay till a regular joint 
is boiled or roaſted, &c. 

STAKE (V.) ts pledge or put down money, 
or any other valuable matter, to be played 
for at ſome game, &c, alſo to hazard or 
venture any thing, &c, 

STALE (A.) any thing that is not freſh, new, 
or fit tor uſe, as bread or meat unſalted, 

that has been kept eight or ten days, more 
or leſs, c. old news, c. beer, wine, &c. 

that is growing eager, &c. 

3 (S.) the urine of cattle, eſpecially of 
cs. : 

STALE (V.) to void urine, to piſs, &c. 

STALK 6.) the ftem or trunk of a tree, 
flower, plant, &c, that immediately receives 
the nouriſhment from the root, and diffuſes 
it to all the parts, branches, flowers, or fruit 
thereof. 

STALK (V.) to walk along in a flow or ma- 
jeſtick manner. 

STA'ZKING- HORSE (S.) a horſe bred up for 
game, to go a fowling, &c. alſo any one 
that is abſolutely at the command of ano- 

ther, &c. 

STALL (S.) a ſmall room, ſhop, or place for 

one perſon only in a fair, but moſt com- 
monly under a window, &c. of a houſe for 

a taylor, cobler,&c. to workin ; alſo the place 

appointed for each perſon belonging to the 
knights of the garter at their creation, &c. 

alſo a place in a ſtable to fat oxen, horſes, &c. 

STALL (V.) to overieed, to make fat, to 
ſtuff, Kc. 

STA'LLAGE (S.) the rent or money paid for 
the uſe of a ſtall in a fair, market, inn, &c. 

STA'LLED (A.) imted up for the market, 
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to loath any particular food, by eating tos ST4 
much or ofien of it. fl. 
STA'LLION (S.) a tone-horſe kept for breed. to 
ing ; alſo a man that pretends to great abi. hy 
lities in generation- work, ; ra 
STA'MFORD (s.) in Lincolsſbire, is a very in 
ancient town, placed in an angle of the coun. P. 
ty, juſt upon the edge of Linco/nſhire, Nor. ST4 
thamptonſhire, and Rutlandſhire ; about 1 500 al 
years ago it was burnt down by the Dane, *T4 
it being then a flouriſhing city ; aſter which 2 
it was again handſomely rebuilt, and in Eq- 87. 


ward IIId's time it was alſo an univerſity, 
the remains of two colleges being ſtill to be 
"ſeen ; it is at preſent a fair, well built, and 
wealthy town, conſiſting of ſeveral firrers, 
in which are fx pariſhes ; it is governed by 
a mayor, aldermen, recorder, and commen- 
council; it is a borough-town that boaſts 
great privileges, ſuch as ſending two mem- 
bers to parliament, of being freed from the 
ſheriff's juriſdiQion, and from being impan- 
need on juries out of the town, to have the 
return of all writs, to be freed from all lord 
leutenants and their muſters, and of havirg 
the militia of the town commanded by their 
own officers, the mayor being the king's lord 
levtenant, and immediately under his maje- 
ſty's command, and to be eſteemed {within 
the liberties and juriſdiction of the town) the 
ſecond man in the kingdom; all theſe privi- 
leges, and many more, were confirmed to 
them by charter granted by Edward IV, 
anno 1461 ; it has a very fine ſtone bridge, 
conſiſting of five arches, over the river Wel- 
land, which is now made navigable, and o- 
cafions a good trade, eſpecially in malt and 
free-ſtone ; the town hall is in the upper 
part of the gate at the end of the bridge ; 
there are weekly two markets on Monday and 
Friday; here is one remarkable cuſtom here, 
viz. that the younger ſons inherit what lands 
and tenements the fathers dying inteſtate have 
poſſeſſed in this manor ; diftant from Lond's 
69 computed, and $4 meaſured miles. 
STA'MINA (S.) with the Florifs, are thoſe 
. fine threads or hairs that grow up in the m- 
fide of the flowers encompaſſing the piſtil, 
and which have the apices growing on the 
tops or ends. 
STA'MMEL or STRA'MMEL (S.) a large 
flouncing mare, or over-grown rcbuſt wench. 
STA'/MMER (v.) to hefftate, faulter, or ſtut - 
ter in one's ſpeech. - 
STA'MMERER (S.) a ſtutterer or faulterer in 
his ſpeech, | 
STA'MMERING{S.) hefitating, faultering, ot 
Nattering in ſpeech, ; 
STAMP{V.) te fire or beat the ground with 
one's foot 3 alſo to pound, bruiſe, or beat 
any thing to pieces in a mill, &c. alſo to 
impreſs or make a mark with a ſeal, hm: 
mer, &c, upon any thing, to know or &f- 
tinguiſh it from all others of the ſame kind, 
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over-ied or ſtuffed ; allo turfeited, or made | 
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STAMP (S.) a noiſe or blow giyen upon the 
flour, &. with one's foot, ſometimes as 2 
token of rage, anger, &. ſometimes as a 
fignal for a ſervant, &c. alſo a mark or cha- 
rater made upon a ſeal, hammer, mark-ng- 
iron. &c. for various purpoſes ; alſo the um- 
preſſed mark itſelf, c. 

STANCH (V.) to ſtop a flux 'of blood, &c. 
alſo to ceaſe flowing, running, &c. | 
TAN CH (A.) ſtedfaſt, true-bearted, tho- 

rough · paced, good, firm, &c. 

$T A'NCHIONS s.) pieces of timber that ſup- 
port the waſte trees in ſhips, and timbers 
in houſes, &c. ' f 

STA'NCHNESS 'S.) firmneſs, gocdneſs, fin- 
cereneſs, honeſty, &c. 

STAND S.) a ſtop, pauſe, doubt, or unſet- 
tledneſs of mind or reſolution ; allo a frame 
to ſet a baſon, cheſt of drawers, &c. on; 
alſo a ſtop or oppoſition to a party either in 
the church or ſtate, 

STAND (V.) to bear upon one's feet, to ſtay 
or ſtop motion, to ceaſe or leave off a buſi- 
neſs, &c, alſo to bear or receive the ſhock 
or oppoſition of an enemy. | 

STA'NDARD (s.) the chief or principal en- 
ſign of a royal army or fleet ; alſo a fixed 
weight or meaſure for all others to be made 
or tried by z alſo the particular degree of 
finenels for the gold and filver coin of this 
kingdom, Which is 22 parts or caraQts of 
pure gold, and two parts or carats of cop- 


per 3 and for ſilver, it is 37 parts of pure | 


filver, and three parts of copper melted to- 
gether into a maſs, and ſo firſt caſt, and 
then drawn into proper lengths and tick 
neſs by a mill, and then punched out into 
bl-nks for guineas, half guineas, crowns, 
halt crowns, ſhillings, fixpences, &c. which 
are afterwards ſtamped with the reigning 
prince's head on one fide, and the arms, 
&c, quartered on the other, which being 
milled or lettered upon the edges, is the 
current coin of the kingdom. 
STA'NDISH (S.) a neceſſary utenſil that holds 
ink, ſand, wax, wafers, pens, &c. ; 
STA'NDON (S.) in Hertford/bire,a ſmall town, 
whole market is week'y on Friday; diſtant 
— London 25 computed, and 29 meaſured 
miles, 
STA'NDROP or STAI'NTHORPE (S.) in 
Durbam, is a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Siturday. 
STA/NEFILES(S. ) card makers patterns made 
of paſtcboard, &c. cut into proper ſhapes, 
thro* which they colour their cards, 
STA/NHOPE S.) in De- em, a ſmall town, 
fivate among parks, whoſe market was for- 
merly weekly on Tusſday, but is now diſ- 
uſed ; diſtent from London 196 computed, 
and 217 meaſured miles. 
STA'NLEY (s.) io Glouceflerſtire, a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Sa'urday : 
diſtant from London $2 computed, and 300 
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STANNARIES (S.) thoſe mines or places 
where tin is dug, which in England is prin- 
cipally in the county of Ccrnwall, | 
STANTON (S.) in Lincol» ſbrre, a (mall town, 
whoſe — is weekly on Monday ; dif- 
tant from £ondon 108 computed, and 130 
meaſured miles. c : 
$.) a particular ſet of lines in 
poetry, e the ſenſe is compleat and 
terminated with a ful! point, and the mea- 
ſures repeated. 

STA'PLE S.) ſometimes fignifies a publick 
town or market, where there are publick 
warehouſes to lay up commodities for ſale, 
exportation, &c, ſometimes t means tuch 
commodities as are not ſuhject eaſily to ſpois, 
waſte, decay, &c. or ſuch az are commonly 
ard readily 10'd in the market, or exported 
abroad; and ſometimes it means an iron 
faſtening for a door, which by being drove 
or ſcrewed into the wood receives the locks, 
bolts, hars, pins, &c. of the wind. ws, doors, 
&. to keep them faſt, 

STARCH (s) ſometimes means the coaguls- 
ted lumps, &c. made of fine flour, c. and 
ſometimes a thin ſort of paſte with which 
women ſtiffen their linen, laces, c. 
STARCH (V.) to ſtiffen with farch, or make 
lace, fine linen, &c. fit to wear, as head- 
clothes, ruffies, &c, 

STA'RCHED (A.) made Riff with ſtarch ; 
aſo very reſerved, i F, or unflexible in 
temper, behaviour, or diſpoſition, &c, 
STARE (S )the name of a bird, by ſome called 
a ſtarling, and whoſe property it is to whiſtle 
very loud, &c, 

STARE V.) to look ſtedfaſtiy or earneſtly at 
a perſon, to look wild, ſurprized, or mad- 
dh, with the eyes ſtretched open, &c. oc- 
cafioned by a furprize, &c. 

STA'ROSTY (S.) in the Polifþ Policy, ere 
ſuch eftates, precin&ts, and juriſdictions, 
which their kings beſtow at pleaſure, pro- 
vided it is to the natives ; formerly they 
were pait of the demeſnes of the crown, 
but now the kings have only reſerved to 
themſelves and their ſucceſſors the right of 
nominating to theſe baronmes, and beſtowing 
them upon whom he ſes, md that du- 
ring a vacancy the revenue ſhouſd belong to 
the publick exchequer ; the flarefres we 
alſo charged with a tax or rent, which 
make the fourth part of the annual revenue; 
this tax, together with what is levied upcn 
church-eftates, ſurniſhes the arſenals, pro- 
vides artillery, and ſubfiſto the Peliſb borſe, 
or gendarmery ; the / e are two ſorts of fare 
fies, one without, the other with jus iſdiction, 
the laſt has a court of juſtice called Grede, 
where cauſes are tried and enrolled z the's 
for eſpies have power to try perſons for their 
lives, tho* the proprietors are hut plain gen- 
tlemen, for which reaſon neither women 
nor young perſons are capable of holding 
them. 


meaſured milgs, 
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| rin 
ä aun (A.) ſull of, or replediſhed with | 


ſtars. N 
STARS (S.) the luminous, ſmall, ſparkling, 
fiery bodies that we ſee in the he»vens in the 
nitzht- t. me, which we commonly divide into 
Fixed and wandering, which laſt are calted 
| planets ; the fixed fart appear as tho' they 
| were fixed to the ſky, and by the old aſtro- 
/Nomers were really thought ſo to be; the 
antients thovght the whole number of flor: 
in the firmament that were viſible was ab ut 
©3012, the reſt being calied by them cloudy, 
and confuſed ſtreaks of light; but by the 
aſſiſtance of the teleſcope lately invented, a 
_ great many more have been d ſeovered, fo 
that inſtead of 43 conſtellations of the an- 
- rents, the mocerns make 62, wiz, 12 in 
the zodisck, commonly called the 12 ffn, 
23 on the north ſide ot the equatcr, and 29 
on the ſouth fide, which are d:iftinguiſhed 
jnto fix Ffzes or magnitudes, according to 


de real, but only pwing to their diſtance, 
and-thcſe which to the naked eye appear | 
leaſt, may, in reality, be the greateſt 3 a» 
mong the Hierog /ypbicks, it is the emblem of 
prudence, which is the rule of all virtues ; in 
- Heraldry, it has ordinaiily but five poin's, if 
it exc2eds that number they muſt te ſpeci- 
fied z in Blazonry, and by the rules of that 
art, they muſt not exceed 16. 
Failing or fb(ing Stars, certain exha'a- 


and by the motion thereof carried from place 
to place, appearing to the eye like a ſtar. 
Fixed Stars, thoſe that keep conſtantly the 
- fame diſtance in regard of one ano her. and 
theſe are imagined to be ſuns, and to ſhine 
by their own light, but by reaſon of their 
immenſe diſtance trom us, appear like ſo 
many ſtars ; the place in which they are 
fixed, is what ſome call the firmament. 
START (S.) a ſudden leap or jump, a motion 
accafioned by fear, or fright, &c. 
START (V.) to leap or move by a ſudden 
fright, ſurprize, noiſe, &c. alſo to propoſe a 
_  quettion or ſubject to diſpute upon; allo to 
- ſet out or begin a race upon a figral given; 
in Hunting, it is to force a hare out of her 
_ feat; andin the Brewers Trade, it is to fup- 
ply a cuſtomer with a cellar of beer, a'e, 
A. in order to keep, ſettle, and refine ſome 
months betore it be drawn, &c. 


tremble or ſhake for ſear, & 

A*'RTLISH or STARTLY (A.) fearful, 
timarous, apt to jump, ap, &c. upon every 
BO! e, &c. ; 1 
START Gb (v.) to grow, riſe, or get up 
ſoc deny and une ꝝxpectedlx. | 
STARVE V.) to kill, deſtroy, or capſe 20 
thing to periſh for want of food, raiment, 

or ſupphes of other proper neceſſaries. 
- STARVELING (s.] a poor, lean, meagre, 
| weakly, fickly, unthriving per/co, creature, 


their 2ppearance to the eye, which may not | 


tions, or fiery meteors enkindled in the air, | 


STA'RTLE (V) to be eadiy frightened, to | 
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STATE (S.) the contition or cireumſlance of 
avy thing ; alſo the pomp or maguy ficence 
of a prince, or great magiſtrate ; alſo the 
policy or government of a nation, Kc. and 
ſometitnes the nation itſelf, 

STATE (V.) to ſettle or put a matter or 
thing to rights, to tell or te ste the true 
eircurnflances of an af. ir, in order to judge 

' who is right of «ho is wrong ; and in 
Atichmetrch, it is the arranging ryumbers in 
ſuch order, that the queſtion may be truly 
anſwered, 

STA*TELINESS (S.) pride, havghtineſs, ma. 
jeſticalne s, pomp, grandeur. 

STA'TELY (A.) pompous, lofty, majeſtick, 
proud, h-vghty, &c. 

STA'TES GENERAL (8.) the : ſſen bly of the 
deputics of the ſe ven united prov. nc es of (he 
Netherlands. 

STA'TESMAN (S.) one that has a ſhare in 
the management of the publick »ffairs of a 
nation, &c, alſo one that is ed in political 
affaits, &c, 

STA'TICKS (S. y that part of ſpeculative ma- 
thematicks that concerns iffelt about the 
properties cf heavineſs or lightineſs of bodies, 
. they relate to one another, &c. 

STATION ($.) the poſt, cordirion or office 
in life, that any perſon occupies or performs; 
alſo the place in which a pe fon is fixed or 
at pointed, a road for ſhips, &c, among the 
Roman Catbvliks, a chapel or oratory p- 
pointed to pray in, in order to gain indul. 
perces, Kc. in Surveyrog, it is the place 
fixed upon by the artiſt to uſe his ir ſtru- 
ments, and m ke his cbſervations ; in Afr:- 
amy, it is the two points in which the pla- 
nets are at the greateſt d. l. nce from the 


fun. 

STA'TIONARY (S.) in Afromeny, is faid of 
a planet that is ſo fixed or ſettled in a place, 
that to s beholder here on earth, it appears 
to ſtand fil for ſome time, without any 
progreffive motion in its orbit ; in Trac, 
it is ſuch goods or merchandize as are vcd 
in ſchools, com-ting- houſes, &c. ſuch as ink, 
quilts, paper, books, &c. 

STA'TIONER S.) a tradeſman that deals 
in Paper, quills, ink, bo. ks, &c. 

STA'TUARY (S.) one that makes or carves 
imaged in wood, ſtone, &c. 

STA TUB (S.) any fort of image or repre- 

ſentation of men or beaſts in wood, fione, 

meral, &c. | 

- © Acbiliean Statue, is one that reprefer't 

any great hero or general, from dublin, 
who had great numbers of Natues ereded 
in honour of him all over Creece ; thoſe that 
are carved or caſt in Roman habits, are ca ad 
Roman ſistbes, tho? _ to repreſent the 
king of Great- Britain, We. 

Equeſtrian Statue, one that repreſents © 
king, general, or other great man on 
back | 


Greek Statue, one a _ naked _ 
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S'TE 

ancient manner of the Grech, e doen: 

ſetted their deities, wreſtlers, c. un- 

cloat hed. 

nNyaronlict Statue, one that caſts warer 
out of its mouth, &c. or that is placed to 
adorn a fountain, &. 

STA'TURE (S.) the height, bulk, or fize of 
any perſon. F 

STA'TUTE ($.) a publick law, ordinance, 
decree, or act of parliament, &. 

STAVE (V.) to knock, break, or beat to 
pieces a caſk, tub, Mip, &. thet is made 
up or compoſed of many fingle pieces. 

STAVES (S.) boards appropriated to the uſe 

STAY (V.) to remain, continue, of abide in 
a place ; alſo to ſtop, or wait for a perſon 
while one is travelling, &c. alſo to forbear 
or give a perſon time to pay s debt, &c. 
alſo to prop up or ſupport a perion, &. 

STAY S.) a prop or ſupport to any thing; 
alſo a ſtop, delay, or continuance. 

STAYS ($.) in a Ship, are certain ropes to 
keep the maſts from falling aft, forward or 
over-board, which are faſtened to all maſts, 
top-maſts, and flag«ſtaves, but the ſprit · ſail 
top- maſt 3 alſo pieces of wood fo contrived 
25 to keep bells up an end that are ringing, 
to g ve eaſe and reſt to the ringers, that they 
may not be put to the trouble of raifing 
them every time they are minded to ring: 
alſo a garment made of buckram covered 
with filk, &c. and filled with ſlips of whale- 
bone, to fit 4 woman from the ſhoulders 
to the waiſt, which being laced tight, ſhapes 
them handſomely, and keeps their breaſts 
from (wagging. 

STEAD (S.) place, room; alſo the ſurety or 
attorney for another. 

STEA'DY (A.) unmoveable, conſtant, true, 
reſolute, ſure; or firm. 

STEA'DY (V.) a word of command given 
by the condor to the ſteerſman of a ſh p, to 
keep her upon the cour:s free from yaws or 
to: nings in and out, b 

STEAK or STAKE (S.) # thin flice of meat 
cut off a la:ge joint, in order to be dteſſed 
preſently. 

STEAL (V.) to take away the property of 
another, either by open violence, or pri- 
vately, 

STEALTH Part.) any thing done privately, 
ſecretly, or unknown to fume perſons who 
are concerned therein. 

STEAM (S.) a vapour or ſmoak that ariſes 
from all warm hum d matter. 

STEAM (v.) to emit or ſerd forth ſmoak or 
vapour like hot, boiling hquor. 

STE DFAST (A) firm; ſure, immoveable, 
conſtant, reſo:ute, that cannot be wrought 
upon to change their minds, true, loyal, &c. 

STEED (S.] a horſe, 

STEEL (S.) iron changed or converted by 
certain operations of fire, and other ingre 


dente; whereby it becomes cloſer pored,| 
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border, and finer, for the aſs of edge. to 

| . — * — 5 is. 

'LY (A.) any chi with 
or made up of a pep i 

STEE/L-YARDS (8%) a balance for weighing 
things of different weights by one fingle 
weight only, which conſiſte of a rod of 
iron or Ree} about a yard more or eſs long. 
divided into ſeveral parts or diviſions, and 
ſupported by a ring at or near one end, 
which is confidered as © center, and by 
moving the weight farther or nearer it be- 
comes heavier or lighter. | 

STEEP (A.) very much upon the ſlant, like 
a high hell that is difficult of aſcent, 

STEET (V.) to foak any thing in liquor, to 
make it ſoft or impregnate it with the li- 
quor, &. 

STEE/PLE (S.) an ornamental appendage to 
a chu ch commonly at the weſt end, 
cipally defigned to hold or contain the bells; 
ard theſe are uſually ſpires or towers, the 
firſt are of a conical form, the latter ſquare. 

STEE'PNESS (S.) the condition of a hill, c. 
that is very high and hard to aſcend. 

STEER (S.) a young ox. | 

STEER (V.) to guide, conduct, or regulate a 
ſhip in the water, ſo that it may go fromm 
one place to another in the leaſt time, and 
with moſt eaſe ; alſo to manage any bulineſs 
or affair, &. 

STEE'RAGE (S.) the room or place in the 
bulk head of the great cabbin of » ſhip, 
where the ſteerſman firs to manage the 
heim; alſo the act of ſteering or guiding 
the ſhip. 

STEE'RSMAN (S.) he who fleers or guides 

the ſhip threugh ſees, rivers, &c. 

STEGANO'GRAFHY (S.) the art of com- 
municating ore's mind to another in a ſecret 
manner, ſo that none but ſuch as have the 
key, can readily explain the meaning or in- 
tention of the characters made uſe of ; and 
though this has been long known and prac- 
tiſed in the world, yet Tunes appears ta 
have been the firſt that publiſhed the rules 
thereof in his famous treatiſe of Renogra - 
phy, fince whom, ſeveral have wrote to ex- 
plain and improve him. 

STELO'GRAPHY (S.) a writing or inſcrip- 
tion upon a pillar, &c. 

STEM (S.) the ſteck or ſtalk of a tree, plane, 
flower, &c, that bears up and ſupport» the 
leaves, fruits, &c. alſo the race or pedigree 
of a family z in a Sep, it is that great um- 
ber which comes compatting from the keel, 
wherein it is (carfed up before the fore- 
caſtle. and this it is that guides the rake of 
the hin. 

STEM v.) to ſtop, reſiſt, bear up againſt, 
prever t or hinder ſome things being done. 
STENG'GRAPHY ($.) the art of mort hand 

Writing. 


STENTO/RIAN (A.) loud, noiſy, boiſterous, 


offenſive to the cars, &c. 


STEN- 


| STE 

STENTOROPHO/NICK TUBE (s.) an in- 
ſtrument uſed at fea, in an army, &t. 

commonly called a fpeaking trumpet, by 
which the voice of the ſpeaker may be 
heard much farther than the natural voice 
ly can. 
EP (S.) n ſtair or convenience to aſcend or 

© deſcend by ; alſo the ſpace or diſtance that a 
man takes or makes at each ſtride with his 
lege; in a Sb, it is that piece of timber 
that is faſtened to the keetfon, or wherein 

the main-maſt, mizen-maſt, tore- maſt, and 

the capſtan doth and, | ws 

STEP V.) to move, walk, or go forward, 

by ſetting one foot before the other alter- 

nately. K 

STEP. FA“ THER or MOTHER S.) the man 
or woman that marries the mother or father 
of children born before ſuch marriage. 

STERCORA'TION S.) a dunging or manu- 
ring of land, &c. 

STEREOGRA'PHICAL (A.) ſomething be- 
Jonging to the art of ſhadows, or repreſent» 
ing the forms of ſolids upon a plane. 

STEREO'METRY S.) the art of meaſuring 
or finding the contents of folids, ſometimes 
called gauging, &c. 

STERIL (A.) barren, unfroitſul, that yeilds 
or brings forth nothing to perfection; alſo 
dry, empty, ſhallow. 

STERI'LITY or STE/RILNESS (S.) barren- 

- neſs, unfruitfulneſs &c. 

STERLING or STA'RLING (S.) the name 
of a ſmall bird, much valued for its fine mu- 
fical note; alſo the name of the true current 
coin of England, when made of its exact 
ſandard for fineneſs. ** 

STERN (A.) fierce, ſevere, crabbed, grim, 


ry, Kc. 

STERN (S.) a term among Hunters for the 
tail of a grey-hound or wolf; in a hip, 
ſometimes it means the whole hindermoti 
part of a ſhip, and ſometimes only the outer- 
moſt part abaft. 

STERN UTA“ TION (S.) ſneezing, or for- 
cibly driving out of the head ſome ſharp 

matter, which vellicates and diſturbs the 
nerves and fibres. 

STERNU/TATORY (A.) any thing that pro- 
vokes ſneezing, by raifing a convulſive mo- 
tion in the tunicks of che brain, 

STERQUILUNUS (S.) an imaginary deity the 
ancients invoked when they were dunging 
their land, as the ſuper · intendant over thoſe 
affairs, 

STE'VENEDGE (S.) in Hertfordſhire, a {mall 

town, whoſe church is built on an hill. its 
market is weekly on Munday ; diſtant from 

| London 25 computed, and 32 meaſured 


STEW (v.) to ſoak or boil = thing flowly or 
gently for a confiderable time over a mode- 
rate fire. 

STEW (s.) # proper place to keep ſiſh alive, 
and always ready for uſe, my 


| 
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STE'WARD (s.) one who has the care and 


management of another perſon's eſtate, &c, 
in a Ship, he is the purſer*'s delegate, to ſee 
that the bread, and other ſtores, be regular. 
ly diſtributed to the men, and carefully laid 
up in the hold, &c. 

Lord. High Steward of England, is a tem. 
porary officer, who is appointed to officiate 


at a coronation, the trial of a nobleman foe 


high treaſon, Kc. which being ended, his 


commiſſion expires, he breaks his wand, 


and ſo puts an end to his authority, 


STE'WARDSHIP (S.) the employment, bu. 


fineſs, or office of a ſteward. 


STEWS (S.) any publick and allowed place 


for lewd women to refide in with impunity, 


allowed in foreign countries to this day, and 


in Eng/and till the time of Henry VIII. or 
about the time of the reformation ; this was 
in or near that place in Seurbweark, now vul. 
garly called the Mar, 


STE'YNING or STE'NING (S.) a ſmall bo- 
rough town in Sfſex, that ſends two mem- 


bers to parliament, whoſe market is week. 
ly on Friday, beſides which it has a month. 
ly market, on the ſecond Wedneſday of 
every month, for cattle, which is pretty 
large, and alſo ſeveral fairs for cattle, fat 
and lean xz it was formerly a very large town, 


but 1s now much decreaſed, having bu: about 


1:0 families, of which there are only about 
do who are qualified to vote for parliament- 
men, who are all ſuch as live in a burgage- 
tenure, . and being a legal inhabitant in the 
pariſh, is charged to the church ard poor; 
its otuef magiſtrate 18s a conſtable, who pre- 
fides over, and determines elections, who 
aid it ſo notoriouſly partial In the year 1710, 
that the corporation was filenc'd tor bribe:y 
in that affair, but hay fince got irs ancient 
privilege again; diſtant from London 40 
computed, and 47 meaſured miles. 


STI'BIUM (S.) the ſame with antimony, which 


is a mineral of a metallck va ure, coofilt- 
ing of a mineral (ulphur, partly very pure, 
and approaching to that of gold, of a red 
colour 3 and partly of a combuſtible, com- 
mon ſulphur, and of x» great quantity of 
fuliginous, indigeſted, metallick mercury, 
participating of the nature of lead, and alſo 
of a terreſtrial ſubſtance mixed with a little 
ſalt ; that commonly ſold in ſhops is melted, 
and made into a pyramidal form. 


STICK (S.) a piece of wood, commonly of a 


ſmall fize, though ſometimes a whole tree 
is called a Rick of timber; alſo a walking- 
ſtaff, &c, 


STICK (v.) tocleave or adhere to any thing; 


alſo to thruſt any ſharp- pointed weapon, &. 
into any thing. 


STI'CKLE v.) to contend earnefily or ſtre- 


nuouſly for any thing, to be zealous for 3 
perſon's intereſt, c. 


STYCKLER (S.) one that contends earnefi!y 


0 
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or it very zealous for a' pe ſon, cauſe, or 
sr (A.) of aclammy nature, apt to 


cleave or adhere to any thing. 


STIFF (A.) rigid, ſevere, -auſtere in temper, 


or behaviour; alſo that which will not bend, 
or be pliable, &c. 

Stiff Gale of Wind, among the Sailors, is 
a {t:ong hard one. 


STI'FFEN (V.) to make or grow inflexible, 


or that is difficult to be bent. { 


STI'FLE (V.) to ſuffocate or choak with 


ſmoke, Ac. alſo to hide, ſecrete, conceal, 
or ſuppreſs any thing. 


STIFLE JOINT (S.) in Forriery, is the firſt 


joint or bending next to the buttock, and 
above the thigh: 


STIGMA'S (S.) ſometimes means publick 


marks of infamy or diſgrace, ſuch as burn- 
ing on the hand, face, &c, for crimes com 
mitted ; and ſometimes marks of ſlavery or 
bondage; and ſometimes thoſe inciſions that 
the Heathens made upon their fleſh in honour 
of ſome falſe deity ; and theſe were made 
ſometimes with an hot iron, and ſometimes 
with the punQure of fine needles, which 
were afterwards filled with a fine powder of 
various colours ; ſome among the Chriſtians 
alſo, eſpecially in the Eaft, and the pilgrims 
at Jeruſalem, uſe it, by having a crucifix, &c, 
made upon their arms, breaſt, &c. 


ST!I'GMATIZE (V.) to ſet a mark of infamy 


upon a perſon, by burning him on the hard, 
face, &c. for crimes ; alſo to give a perſon 
a bad character, by reporting him guilty, or 
accufing him of ill practices. 


STILE (S.) ſometimes means the entrance in- 


to or common parting of fields, made with 
ſteps to go over, poſts to go through, &c. 
ſometimes the iron wire, &c. in a ſun dial, 
that caſts the ſhadow upon the hour ; and 
ſometimes the manner of a perſon's ſpeaking 
or writing upon any ſubject; in FJornery, it 
is an upright piece which goes ſrom the bot- 
tom to the top in a wainſcotting. 


STILL (V.) to huſh or make quiet, to appeaſe 


2 noiſe, or ſatisfy a perſon's anger, &. 


STILL (A.) quiet, eaſy, that makes no noiſe, 


or buſtle. 


STILL (S.) an alembick or inftrument uſed by 


chymiſts, &c. to extract the ſpirit out of 
any liquor, flowers, fruits, &. 


STILL (Part.) yet, to this time or inſtant, 


now, &c, 


STI'LL-BORN (a.) s child that is brought 


torth dead, 


STILLEN or STI'LLING (s.) a frame or 


ſtand made to put barrels of drink, or wine 
on, &c. 


Wen (S.) a dagger, tuck, or ſhort 
ord, 
$TI'LLNESS (s.) quietneſs, Glentnefs, con- 


tentedneſs, &c. 


$TILTS (8.]) flicks. wich proper places to put 


a perſon's ſeet in, © walk with in dir 


STO 
— places, c. but more for ſport than rea) 
e. 
STYMULATE (V.) to egg on, ſpur, tir up, 


excite, &c. 

STIMULA'TION (S.) a puſhing, forcing on, 
or ſorward, 

STING (V.) to prick, wound, or cauſe pain 
with a ſting; to make a perſon fret, or be 
uneaſy, 

STING (S.) the venomous part of ſome in- 
ſets, and other creatures bodies, &c. in the 
ſhape of a ſpear; by which they defend 
themſelves, and frequently kill their ene 
mies, &c. 

STI NGO (S.) very firong drink, wine, or 
other (pirituous lquor, | 
STI'NGY (A.) covetous, near, means fpirit- 
ed, of a diſhonourable temper and niggardly 

diſpoſition, 

STINK (V.) to emit an unſavoury or diſa- 
greeable ſmell, | 

STINK (S.) a ſtench, a noiſome, tank, or 
diſagreeable ſmell, 

STINT (V.) to limit, or appoint what a per- 
ſon may or may not do, 

STI'PEND (S.) an allowance, wages, ſalary, 
or income, 

STIPE NDIARY S.) one who ſerves for wa- 
ges, hire, or a ſettled reward, 

STIPTICK (S.) a medicine endowed with 
the property of (topping blood, 

STTPULATE (V.) to ſettle the terms of a 
bargain or agreement, upon which ſuch or 
ſuch a thing (hall be done or forborn. 

STIPULA'TION (S.) an article or agreement 
to be inſerted into a contract; the condi- 
tion upon which a thing may or may not 
be done. 

STIR (V.) to move, excite, buſtle, buſy, or 

concern one's ſelf in an affair. 

STIR (S.) a diſturbance, buſtle, noiſe, hur- 
ry, &c. 

STIRRUP (V.) to threſh or beat a perſon 

with a ſhoe- maker's lirrup, 

STI'RRUP (S.) the ſtep or tay, faſtened to a 

horſe's ſaddle to aſſiſt one to aſcend his back, 

or keep one ſteady upon it; alſo an inſtrument 

uſed by ſhoe-makers to put over their knee 

and under their foot, to hold their work 
tight upon their knee. 

STITCH (.) a fingle operation of the needle, 

awl, &c. alſo a ſharp pricking pain in the fide, 

STITCH (V.) to ſe or ſaſten things together 

with a needle, awl, &c. 

STI'VER (S ) a Dutch coin, near five farthings 

ſterling in v+lue. 

STOAK or STOKE (V.) to ftir up, rake, cock, 

feed, and look atter a great fire; uch as brew. 

ers, diftillers, gl>{s-hcuſes, &. uſe. 

STOA'KER or STO'KER S.] one who tends 
and looks after a brewer s, &c. fire. 

STOCK (5) the trunk or body of a tree 3 

(und of money or quantity of goods; allo x 

ſamily, race. or generation Of perſons ; alfa 

the wooden part of a gun, an anchor, &c, 


SLOCK 
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rock (v.) in fevers! Trader, is to fit pro- 


per w n parts to the metal ones, as of a 


| muſket; a piſtol, &c. is Gaming, to put the 


cards together again without playing them ; 


% $0 lay ina large quantity of anydort of 


goods, &c. | 
STOCK- BRIDGE (S.) in Hompfbire, is a noted 
thorough-f-re town, in the fouth- weſtern 
road, and has ſeveral} good inns for the en- 
- | Certainmment of man and horſe ; it was for- 
merry a market town, but now through its 
t erty the market is *iſcontinued, and tho* 
N 2 that returns two mem- 
bers to parharnent, and is governed by a 
mag or, c. yet it is ſo mean, that it is re- 
ported, that they have been forced to make 
an hoſtler mayor, when at the ſame time an 
joankeeper carried the mace 3 they had lk'd: 
to have loft their charter for bribery in chu- | 
. Ang parkament men; d ſtant from Londen 
$5 computed, and 69 meaſured miles. 
8 -PORT (s.) in Cre, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Friday ; diſtant 
_ from London 134 computed, and 160 mea- 


fured miles. 
3TO'CKS (s.) a publick puniſhment, more of 
ſhame than pain, for various ſmall offences ; 


alſo a frame made of large timbers, uſed by 
ſhipwrights to build ſhips on ſhore in; alſo 
the publick funds or great trading compa 
mes, allowed by authority of parhament, &c. 
8TO'CKTON (8.) in Durbam, is now a large 
market- town, that of late years is riſen up 
in the ſtesd of Tun, which was formerly 
| a very good maiket- town, and is now only 
an infignificant village, S-octton, from no 
trade, nor houſes, but poor, thatch'd or clay 
ones, is now a place of great bufineſs and 
reſort, full of well hut houſes, and go- 
ver ned by a mayor, &. its market is week- 
y very large, for ail manner of proviſtons, 
but the chief trade carried on here is lead 
- and butter, bf both which great quantities 
are ſent to Londen, and alſo exported abroad 
 diftant from London 0 computed, and 220 
mes ſured miles. 
STUICAL (A.!) like to, or after the manner 
of the Stoicks., ' | 
STO ICISM (8.) the doctrine, maxims, or 
opinions of the Stoicks. 
STOCKS (s.) a ſect of heathen philoſophers 
who took their nave from the Greek word 
Les, a porth, bec , uſe they uſed to meet in 
Zeno"s ſchool ( who is the reputed founder of 
this ſet) which was in a porch at Atherr ; 
they taught that man's ſupreme happineſs 
contifted in living accordmg, and agreeabſe 
to nature and reafcn, and that God was the 
foul of the world ; the Phariſees affected the 
ſame Niffae(s, patience, apathy, aufteriry and 
inſenfibility, wh. ch this ſe is ſamous for. 
STO'KESLEY (S.) za the Nor1bs Riding of 


Titre, a pretty good town, whoſe ma: ket 
is week:y on Saturday ; diſtant from Londen } 


$79 compuied, apd 217 meaſured miles. 


STO 


STOLE (s.) « long garment wort by princes, 
priefts, &c. as an enfign of their fund oa, 
authority, &c, among the Reni Pri. fi, it 
is a mark of diftinftion won by ſuperior 

— in their teſpective churches over their 
ces. 

Groom of the Stole, the head perſon be. 

longing 20 the king or queen's bed chamber, 


STO'LEN (A.) any thiog taken away from 


— — 


— 


the true owner feloniouſly 
STO'MACH (S.) is uſually taken for all that 
part of the body. that is concerned about the 
, food, but is properly only the left orifice of 
the ventricle, by which meats are conveyed; 
ſometimes it means an appetite to or deftig 
Sch d : paſſton, fury, &c, 
, to reſent, be at 
eee A NN 
TO'MACHFUL (A.) angry, dogged, 
peeviſh, proud, loth to ſubmit or 426th 


STOMA/CHICKS (8$.) medicines proper for, 


or uſeful in any diſeaſe of the ſtomach. 

STONE (S.) in Scoffor dire, a ſmall town, 
whoſe ma: ket is weekly on Tueſday ; dil. 
tant from Lenden 110 computed, and 141 
meaſured miles. 

STONE (S.) thoſe hard minerals that are uſed 
in buildings, pavements, c. alfo thoſe a4. 
mired or valuable ſubſtances that are ſet in 
rings, jewels, c. alſo in the caſe of the ker. 
nel of many ſorts of ſruits, ſuch as peaches, 
nectarines, c. alſo a weight of eight pound 
for meat, and fourteen for wool, &c. ac- 
cording to the cuſtorns of different market ; 
alſo a very painſul diſorder that breeds in 
ſome perſons bodies, that hinders them from 
making water. . 

STONE (V.) to throw or caft ſtones at a per- , 
ſon in order to maim cr kill him ; alſo to 
take out the kernels of raifins, peaches, &c. 
alſo to caſtrate or cut out the generative parts 
of male creatures ; among the Jews, it wi 
a capita] puniſhment for offences of a ver) 
heinous nature, and fuch as the law con- 
demned to death, without naming the pat. 
t cutar kind of death 53 when a man wis con- 
demned to death, be was led out of the , 
having an officer before hin with a pike in 
his hand, at the top of which was a piece of 
linen cloth; to cauſt it to be ſeen afar off, 
and that thoſe'that might have any thing to 
offer in vindication of the criminal, might 
now propoſe it, before they proceeded an 
farther 3 if no one came, he was conducted 
to the place of execution, and was exhorted 
to acknowledge and confeſs the fault, and then 


de Wis ſtbned, Which was done ſometiqes 


by throwing "tones st him till he died, the 
witneſfes beginning; and ſometimes he w 


| brought to a fitgp place, whoſe height was 


at leaſt two fathoms, from whence one of 
the witneffes threw him, and the other toll. 
ed a large ſtone upon him ; if this did not 
kin him, they continued throwing ſtones a 
bim ull be was dead, Aron 
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E HENOE (8.) in Wil pire, upon 82 
hſbary- Plain, about fix miles north from da- | 
bey, opon the fide of the river Aon, is 
one of the moſt remarkable pieces of antiquity 
left in this iſland, being ſuppoſed to be ſome 
monumental pile for the dead, upon ſome 
very extraordinary occafion, though the cer- 
tainty is not abſoutely known; it was at 
firlt compoſed of four large concentrick cir. 
cles, and the ſtones, as they are generally 
cailed, which compole the lines, are ſuppoſed 
not to have been dug out of any quarry, but 
to have been made of ſand, very ftrongly 
cemented together, with ſome proper gluti- 
nous matter, ſome of them being 28 feet 


high, and y broad, and'fo laid croſs one an- 


r, that it ſurprizes every ons that looks 
4 By tough nib is ſo demoliſhed 
them, that they are now very imperſect, both 
as to fize and form; the number, as they 
remain now, is 72 ; but thoſe who defire a 
more perfeft account of theſe wonderful 
ſtones, are defired to peruſe Inigo Jona, the 

t architect, his account of this matter. 

STONY (A.) full of, or mixed with ſtones ; 
alſo hird, obdurate, or like to a ſtone, 

STO'NY-STRATFORD (S.) in Buckiogbam- 
hire, an ancient, well known, frequented 
town in the C*efler and Iri road from Los- 
dn; it is large, and well built of ſtone; 

in it are two churches, ar d a croſs erected by 
king Edward I. in memory of Eleanor his 
queen ; it has a good flone-bridge over the 
river ; the market is weekly on Saturday ; 
the principal manufacture in and near this 
town is bone-lace ; diſtant from London 44 
computed, and 53 meaſured miles. 

$TOOL (S.) a moveable feat for a perſon to 
fit on, without a back; alſo the cafing na- 
ture, by voiding the excrements by fiege. 

STOOP (V.) to bow or bend downwards to 
the ground, to cringe, ſubmit, yield, con- 
deſcend, &c. in Fakonry, it 1s the bearing 

down of the hawk to catch her prey. 

STOOP S.) a foreign meaſure of about two 
quarts Engli®, : 

STOP (v.) to detain, ſtay, kinder, to ceaſe 
irom motion, &c, 

STO/PPAGE (S.) any fort of hindrance, ob 
ftrudion, &c. ; 

STO/”PER (S.) in a Ship, is a piece of cable 
uſed to prevent the halliards or the cable from 
running out too far; ſometimes it means a 
rammer, &c. as a tobacco-fopper, Cc. 

STO/PPLE (s.) a ſtopper of a caſk, bottle, 
&c. 

STORE (S.) plenty, abundance; alſo provi- 
hions, ammunition, &c. prgbided for a ſhip, 
army, citade!. c. 

STORK (S.) a bird celebrated for its tenderneſs 
and care it ſhews towards its dam, which it 
never forſakes, but ſeeds and defends even to 
death ; it is a bird of paſſage, and towards 
winter moves into warmer climates, it uſu- 
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trees, towers, &c, its beak and legs are long 
and red, it feeds upon ſnakes, frogs, and 
inſeQts ; its plumage would be quite white, 
if it was not for the extremity of its wings 
being black, and ſome ſmall part of its 
head and thighs ; it fits the ſpace of 30 days, 
and lays but four eggs ; it is an unclean 
bird in Moſer"s catalogue, but is now eaten, 
and much efteemed tor the deliciouſneſs of 
its fleſh, 

STORM (S.) a ſudden, violent, or haſty 
ſhower of rain, wind, hail, c. alſo a great 
noiſe, buſtle, hurry , fight, attack; eſpecially 
in the befieging of a town, it is the (caling 
of the walls, entering the breaches, and 
taking it ſword in hand 'by a violent and 
ſudden or ſet, ; 

STORM (V.) to rave or make a noife, to 
ſcold, quarrel, chafe, fret, find fault, &c. 
alſo to attack a town ſuddenly, violently, 
&c. | 

STORMY (A.) windy, boiſterous, tempeſtu- 
ous, and violent rainy weather, &c. 

STO'RTFORD or BUSHOPS-STOTFORD 
(S.) in Hertfordſhire, from a fmall inconfi- 
derable town, is now become a large, hand- 
ſome, well- built town, being a thorough- 
fare from London to Cambridge, New. Market, 
and St. Edmundſbury, full of convenient inns, 
all well ſypphed weekly on Thurſday with 
all manner of neceffaries, at the market ; 
the town is built in the form of a croſs, 
baving four ſtreets pointing eaſt, weſt, north, 

d and ſouth ; the river Store runs through it, 
and parts Ha ia - Hill freer from the reſt of 
the town ; diſtant from Los des 25 compu. 
ted and 29 meaſured miles. 

STORY (S.) ſometimes means a narration or 
hiſtory of ſome matter of ſact; and ſome- 

times a lie or invention, a falſe or idle tale, 
&c, and ſometimes a floor or partition in a 
houſe, &. 

STOVE (s.) a fmall cloſe fire, fometimes uſed 
for drying ſugar, ſweet- meats, &c. 

STOUT (A.) firong, lofty, bold, courage- 
ous, fearleſs; allo (iff, inflexible, ſtub- 
born, Ec. 

STOUT (S.) # particular fort of beer ſtonger 


than common. | 
STOU'TNESS (S.) fi h, bulk, largeneſt, 
humourſomnels, 


courageouſneſs, &c. 
{iffneſs, &c. 

STOW or STOW- MARKET S.) in Suf4h, 
a large and beautitu! town, with a ſpacious 
church; here the manutaQures of tammies, 
and ſuch like fiuffs, are vigorouſly carried 
on; the market is well ſupplied weekly on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 62 compu» 

* ted, and 73 meaſured mies. ; 

STOW (v.) to put, lodgs, hy up, or fix 
goads ia the moſt commodiqus manner in 
a ſhip, warehouſe, &c. 

STOW'AGE (S ) warehouſe rogm, or proper 
conveniency to lay op goods, ſtores, &. ao 
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the premium or money paid on ſuch an oc- 
cation, &c. 

STOW ON THE WOULD (S.) in Gloucefter- 
ire, in writings commonly called Stow St. 
Edward, which although it be but a mean 

town, and has but few inhabitants, yet the 
pariſh is 12 miles in compaſs ; the market 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 
| 6; computed, and 77 meaſured miles. 
STRA'DDLE v.) to ſtretch or extend the 
letze wider than common ; alſo in Sperrs or 
Gaming, to play who ſhall pay the reckon- 
in 


ing. f | 
STRA'GGLE (v.) to wander or go aſtray, to 
break from company, to ſeparate, &c. like 
; ſoldiers that do not keep their ranks, but 
run irregularly up and down. 
STRAIGHT or STRAIT (A.) even, dire&, 
without any turnings ; allo narrow, ſcanty, 
poor, diſtreſſed, grieved, perplexed, &c. 


STRAIGHT or STRAIT S.) in Geography, 


_ is ſuch a part of the ſea that is ſhut up be- 
tween two lands that are pretty near one 
another, af the end of which the ſea opens 
_ again, as the Straits of Gibraſtar into the 

Mediterranean ſea. 

STRAIGHT or STRAIT (Part.) preſently, 
now, inſtantly, a ſmall time hence, not 

long firſt, &c. 

STRAIN (v.) to force, firive, or earneſtly 
endeavour, to uſe violence, to ſtretch or ex - 

tend any thing beyond its natural ze or 
ſtrength; alſo to paſs liquids through cloths, 

c&c. to ſepatate the dregs, ſediment, &c. 

from the pure liquor. 

- STRAIN (S.) a vigorous trial or endeavour ; 
alſo an extorfion of the finews beyond their 

natural tone, ſometimes called a ſprain ; in 

Mufick, it is the part of a tune or air where 

the compoſition makes a full cloſe, 

STRA'ITEN (V.) to make even or direct, 
without any waving or bending ;z alſo to 
; Nretch one's purſe beyond one's ability, or to 
| Jay out more money upon an extraordinary 
occafion, than can with convenience be ſpared, 
STRATTNESS (S.) extream neceſſity, want, 
poverty, ſcantinefs, or narrownels, &c. 
STRAIVTWAY (Part.) now, inſtantly, quick. 
ly, p:eſently, &c. 
STRAKE (S.) the mark or line that a cart- 
| wheel, c. makes ; "Iſo a ſeam between two 

planks ; alſo any ſtroke or mark of a different 
Colour upon cattle, fruit, &c. 

STRAND (S.) the banks or ſhore of a river, 
ſea, c. which it never or. very rarely over 
flows z in Rope-mating, it is one of the threads 

_ that compoſe a rope. 

STRAND (v.) to run or burſt a ſhip upon the 
ſhore of a (ea or river. 

.STRANGE (A) uncommon, wonderful, un- 
uſual, ſurprizing, &c. 

STRANGER (S.) a foreigner, or unknown 


” perion, . 

STRA'NGLE (V.) to choke or ſtop the breath 
of a perſon or oreature, o as to kill them. 

STRANGLES(S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe in 


STR 


horſes, that occafions them to vent thick 
. „ 5 the 8 
A LING (S.) the act of choak 
ſtufl ung, or —— wy 
STRA'NGURY :(S.) a diforder that occaſions 


a perſon to void his urine with great pain 
by a drop at a time, having a continual wine 
and inclination to piſs, 

STRAP (S.) a ſlip or thong of leather to faften 
one's (hoe, &c. with; in a Ship, it is 2 rope 
ſpliced about a block, to faſten it any Where 
that it is to be uſed ; in Se-gery, it is a h. ad 
made of filk or leather, &c. to Aretth out 
members in the ſet / ing broken joints, &c, 

STRAP (V.) to faſten down with a ſtrap ; 
—_ beat or thieſh a, perſon with a leather 

g. 

STRAPA/DO (S.) a military puniſhment 
wherein the criminal to be puniſhed, having 
his bands bound behind him, 1s drawn to the 
top of a poſt by a rope, from thence beirg 
ſuddenly let fail, his arms, &c. are diſlocatec. 

STRA*PPING / A.) big, large, lutty, &c. 

STRA'TA (S.) a layer or bed of «ferent (il 
or matter. | 

STRA'TAGEM S.) an artful or cunning de. 
vice to execute an affair, eſpecially in wailike 
matters. | 

STRATARTT HMETRY (S.) the art of put. 

ting an army into any regular geometrical 
form or figure, as the emergence my require, 
or of knowing the number that an army con- 
fiſts of by the figure they are put into, 

STRA'TFORD (S.) in Warwikfbire, com- 
monly called tratford upon Avon, a very 
good town, whoſe market is weekly en 
Thurſday; it has two churches, and is well 

filled with houſes and inhabitants; its chef 
cemmodity is malt, which it makes in great 
abundance ; diſtant from London 67 compu- 
ted, and $1 meaſured miles. 

STRATO'CRACY (S.) military government, 
or a kingdem governed by ſoldiers, 

STRA'TTON (S.) in Cornwa'l, a ſmall town, 
much noted for gardens and garlick ; its 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from 
—＋ 174 computed, and 211 meaſured 
miles. 


STRAW (S.) the ſtalk or ſtem of corn; in 
military Diſcipline, it iv a word of command 
to diſmiſs ſold.ers when they have grounded 
their arms, but ſo that they may be ready 
to take them up upon the fignal of firing 2 
moſket, beating a drum, &c. 

STRAW'BERRY (S.) an exceeding pleaſart 
ſummer fruit. 

STRAY (V.) to wander, ſtraggle, or go ou 
of the richt way. 

STRAY S) a beaſt that has broke his bounds 
of paſture, or perſon that is run away from 
hs diſcipline, &. 

STREAK S.) a line or mark made to pu 
thing in order by, &c. 8 
STREAK. V.) to pant or mark any thing 
with a line or ſtroke of a different colour: 

STREA'KED 


% 
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STREA'KED (A.] Y thing marked with lines | 
or ſtrokes of different colours, 5 

STREAM (8.) a courſe or current of running 
waters. 

STREAM (V.) to walk, move, or go along 
ſoberly or gently with the current, &c, alſo 
to loiter about idly. 

STREA'MER S.) a flag or colour hung out | 
on holidays, &c. as a token of mirth, &c. 
STREA'MING (S.) moving or going with the 
current 3 alſo iſſuing out in a conſtant 
gular flow of any ſort of liquor. - - 

STREET (S.) the road. way between houſes, | 
which for the conveniency of paſſengers and 
carriages is commonly paved. 

STRENGTH. (S.) ability, power, might, ca- 
pacity of reſiſtance, &c. | 

STRE/NG THEN V.) to enable, make migh- 
ty or powerful, &c. 

STRE/NIA.S.) a goddeſs among the old Ro- 
mans, that preſided over new years- gifts, 
whoſe feſtival was celebrated on that day in, 
a little temple dedicated to her in the holy 


way. l 
STRE/NUOUS (A.] earneſt, zealous, vigo- 


tous. | 
STRESS (S.) the principal point, or main bu- 
fineſs 00 any one labours for ; alſo badceſs 

| of weather, ſtorms, c. 

To lay @ Streſs, to depend or rely upon a 
perſon or thing. 

STRETCH (V.) to extend, pull, or reach out 
to the full extent, &. 

STRE'TCHERS (S.) with the Vatermen, we 
the bars of wood laid croſs a boet for them 
to reſt their feet on, while they row the 
boat, &c. 

STRE'TCHING (S.) putting out to the full 
extent; alſo ſaying or ſpeaking more than 
the truth, lying. | 

STREW (V.) to throw or ſcatter abroad or 

baut. é 


2 
STRI'CKEN (A.)] beaten, ſmitten; alſo grow. 
ing old, or advancing in years. 
STRICT (A.] exact, ſevere, punctual, pofi. 
tive in obſerving orders, &c. 
STRIUCTNESS (8) punQtualneſs, exaQineſs, 
ſeverene(s, rigidneſs,  &c. 
STRIDE (v.) to ſtretch out the legs wide, to 
throw the legs over the two fides of a thing, 
as a horſe, a camel, &c. 


STRIFE (s.) contention, quarrelling, &c, en- 


deavour, &c. 

STRIKE (V.) to beat; alſo to pierce or affect 
the mind; alſo to ſweep off corn with a 
ſtrait ſtick ; in See Fighbes, it is to lower the 
colours, and yield to the enemy. 

STRIKE (8) the ftick that is drawn croſs the 
top of a corn meaſure 3 alſo the quantity of 
four buſhels of unground grain. 

STRIKING (s.) hitting or beating ; alſo af- 

ſetting the mind, by making s peculiar im 
preffion upon the ſenſes, underſtanding,me 


STRIUNGY (A.) tull of firings, or long, hard 


STRIVE (V.) to endeavour, to contend ; alſo 


STU 

STRING (V.) to put beads on a thread of 
ſtring ; alſo to fit up muſical inftruments 
with gut or wire ſtrings, to make them fit 
for playing on. 
STRINGS S.) in a peculiar manner, are the 

chords of muſical inſtruments, which are 
either gut or wire, 


parts, ſuch as bad turnips, &c. 
STRIP (V.) to uncloath or uvn:reſs, to make 
- naked, &c. alſoto ſpoil or lay waſte, to rob, 


plunder, &c. 0 

STRIP (S.) a ſmall piece of paper, cloth, filk, 
c. torn or cut off. 

STRIPE (S.) a blow or laſh with the whip; 
alſo a line in filk wove of a different colour. 

STRIPE (V.) to make or draw lines of diff. « 
— z alſo to whip, lick, or beat a 

1fon, ; 

STRIPLING (S.) a young man, one between 

a boy and a man. 


to conteſt or fight with. 
STROAK or STROKE (S.) a blow; alſo a 
ſteak, line, or daſh, | 
STROAK or STROKE (V.) to fawn upon, | 
| or gently and familiarly draw the hand over x 
any perſon or thing. | 
STROA'KING or STRO'KING (S.) gently 1 
rubbing or chafing with the hand. , BS BL 
STROLL (V.) to rove, ramble or go about in * 
a carele(s manner from one place to another. bl 
STRONG (A.) that has great ſtrength of bo- 
dy ; alſo that is very ſpirituqus, as brandy, 
Sc. alſo plain, undenizble, &c. 
STROUD (S.) in Gloucefterfbire, a ſmall town 
fituate on a hill, at the foot whereof runs 
the river of the ſame name, but commonly 
called Stroud. Water, whoſe water is exceed- 
ing clear, and of ſo kind a nature, that it is 
particularly famous for dying ſcarlet broad- 
cloth here, and all other grain colours in the 
beſt manner; there are alſo many fulling 
m lle, erected upon it, and a confiderable 
trade in the woollen manufactory is carried 
on here; the market is weekly on Friday ; 
diſtant from Lenden 78 computed, and 94 
meaſured miles, 
STRHCK (A.) impulſed, farprized, amazed, 
taken with a thing, &c. 
| STRU'CTURE s.) any pile of building, but 
commonly a noble or publick edifice ; alſo 
the compoſition or make of any creature, 
plant, &c. 

STRU'GGLE ($.) a conteſt, or earneſt op- 


pofition, 

STRU/GGLE (V.) to endeavour earneſtly, to 
contend, encounter, or wreitle, with any 
thing. 

STRU'MPET (S.) a naughty woman, a whore, 
one who lives by lewdneſs. 

STRUT (v.) to walk proudly or majeſticallgy 
with the neck ſtretched out, &. 

STUB or STUMP (S.) a piece of a tree broks 


» — 


mory, &c, 
STRING (s.) a long and ſmall thread, prin 


Cipally uſed to tie or faſten things together. 


ſhort, with che root in the ground. 
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 STUBBED (ag thert, thick, fat, lest, well] 
— (8. the ſhort Res that is leſt 

with the roots in the ground after _ 
_ STUBBORN (A.) obftinate, inflexible Fd | 


tive, that will not hearken to good advice | 
or reaſon, &c, 
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© STUCK (f.) bot of plaiſter made up of lime | 


and mai ble finely powdered, to make ima- 
ges With, ſuch as buſto's, twrles, 4 
. 8&TUD(S. Y ſometimes means a ſtable of breed- 
ing mares, ſometimes a ſmall button” with 
i tino flat heads and a neck between, uſed to 
button the wriſtbands or collars, 32 
ſmirts ; and ſometimes an iron c. 
wisd a waich-fpring round, &c. als a dall 
bit of braſs, filver, gold, &c, drove into tor- 
a goiſe- ſhell ſquff-baxes, watch. cafes, ac. in 
the ſhape of flowers, knots, &c. 


- 8BTUD(V. een a 


ſtuds or ſmall wire, &. 
- STU'DENP (S.) one that applies bhimſelf to 
reading and ſpeculative ſtudies, eſpecially at 
universities, inns of court, &. 
STU'DIOUS (A.) thoughtful, induſtrious, one 
.  theot ſtrives 'cargciily to improve of tt 
| knowledge in arts or ſciences. 
STU'DY v.) to apply the mind to think ent- 
- - neſtly upon or about an art or ſcience, &c. 
STUDY (S.) an earneſt application oi the 
mind to learn; know, or underſtand any 
thing ; alſo 2 room, or place fet apart to 
— d write, &c, 1 


TO 5 in Weowing, js any ſort of co 
a tes coins hed? e. but in} 
a particvlar manner thoſe thin, light ones 
that wamen make or line their gowns of or 
with ; in Buildivg, any fort of materials, 
wood, mortar, &c. and univerſal. 
ly, any commodity whatever; | 
STUFF V.) to cram, fill, os pet conch ig- 
to any thing as can be. 
 STUM (S.) the ———— or that 
* which ſets it inte motion, and ſo prepares 
it ſos clarification, 4c. - 
STUMBLE .) halt, to be ready to fall; 
alſo to ſtop, to be puzzled, or not readily 
: Wich, gr underitaad any thing, 
SU p (v.) to — root, or pull up or out 
the fu p of root of 2 tree, tooth, &c. alſo 
to boaſt, brag, yount, or proudly value one's 
ſelf upon ſame ima qualification. &c. 
STUMP (S.) any thing broken near to its 
ſockeros roat, as a tree, 3 tooth, &c. 
STUN (V.) to render a perſon wholly ſenſe- 
— 8 . gry egy 
ia dy A gat noiſe, ſuch as diſcharging pl 
cannon, ringing of bells, &c. very near one. 
- STUNT (V4 to hinder or prevent à tree pr 
cCec̃rxeature from growing to its natural bulk or 
& „ akut, by cuiting, Sc. 
STUPE ($) 3 bath of medicinal herbs made 
F a renn 


* 


SUB 
STUPEFA'CTION 8) $1) a renderlngor making 


ſenſele's or unapprehe 
STU*PEFY (V.) — ſenſeleſs, by giving 
a perſon ſome ſleepy doſe in violent and pain. 
© ful diſes ſes, ſuch as the None, &c alfo to be. 
ſot or drink a perſon's ſenſes away, fo xs to 
render him thoughtlefs, fooliſh, &c. alſo to 
ſurprize a perſon by ſomething. uncommon, 
frighttul, &c. fo that they have not the ule 
of their rexfoning faculties for a time, 
STUPE'NDOUS (A.) forprizing, wonderful, 
q —_- ng, aftomifhing, &c, 
PID A. 216 dull, blockiſn,  unapprehenfive, 
ſenſeleſs, 
 |$TURBRIDOP or STOW'ERBRIDGE (8 
in Worcefter pro, fitoate upon the tiver Saar, 
over which it hs 2 very bridge ; it is 
of late years vaſtly increafed, both in houſes 
_ and inhabitants, by 'he great demand for all 
ſorts of iron work that js made here; it has 
a large market weekly on er ; "iflant 
from London go computed, and 118 meas 
ſured miles. 
STU'RDY (A.) frong, wan, bold, e 
ring, 
py bp ny 68. 5 1 Dorſet ſpire, à mean 
town, that has = frriall market weekly on 
Thurſday ; ; diftant from Londen 94 compu. 
ted, and 121 meaſured miles. 
STU'TTER (V.) to hefitate or ſtammer in 


king, 
JO — "TTERING- (8) ftammering, ſpeaking 
brokeniy, haſtily, and imperſectiy, &c. 
ISTY (S.) a ſtable, or place where hogs re 
fed ; alſo a ſore or red angry ſwelling upon 
the eye-lid, 

STV IA (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
river Styx. 

STYLOBA'TA 15 in ArebiteFure, is the 
pedeſtal or that a column ſtands or 1 
fer 


upon. 
STyVX (S.) s fountain of Arcadia, a province 


of the F in Greece, iſſuing from the 
lake Pheneur, at the foot of Nonacry, f- 
mous for the extream coldneſs of its water, 
which were preſent death to thoſe that drank 
them; they alfocorroded and waſted iron and 
copper, and broke all manner of veſſ«!s — 
wee put into, fo that nothing but the hoot 
of a mule could hold them; fome (ay they 
bred fiſh that were mortal to all that * 
them ; theſe extraordinary qualities 2 
caſion to the poets to repreſent this ſpring to 
be one of the rivers of hell, which by ther 
theology was in ſo much veneration amoꝶ 
their gods, that if any of them ſwore by 
Styx, they were bound to perform whit 
they had ſworn, of in cafe failure, to be 
deprived of their for 100 years. 
SUBA'CTION' (s.) a thorough conquetigt, 
maſtering, rendering pliable or fit for ufe. 
SUBALYIN (A.) any _ that lives or gros 
under the mountains, called the Ap. 


. © oo A 


SUBA'LTERN S,) any perſon or thay of 
| ſuccegds by turns, or that ct under fl. 
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SUBALTE/RNATE (a.) | that ſucceeds by 


turns. 2 
SUBCO/NTRARY (A.) any thing that agiees 
in quantity; but rs in quality. "© 
SUBCO'NSEQUENCE (S one conclafion or 
conſequence that is drawn from, or follows 
| another, that went before. 32 | 
BY UBPEAN (s.) en ecclefipftica}; perſon, or 
| dignified clergyman, next under a d nm. 
SUBDELEGATE 80) a judge appointed to 
ö 18. for, or under another. 
SUBDIVI'DE (v.) to die the parts of avy' 
thing into ſundry other parts, as if they were 
whole things. 5 
SUBDIVI/NE (S.] any thing that is in a ſubor- 
dination to God, as an angel, &c, 
SUBDIVI'SION. (S.) a dividing of parts as 
wholes, that were only a part of ſome 
other whole,” * n 
WBDU'CT or SUBSTRA'CT (V.) to draw or 
take a leſſer or an equal quantity or number 
from another, that is greater or equal. 
SUBDU/CTION (S.) a taking away, an abate- 
ment or ſubſtraction. 
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maſter, or bring under. | 
SUBDU'PLE (S.) any thing that is balf ano- 
ther, as the number 2 is the ſubduple of the 
number 4, &c. a — 
ger A.) under the command, or at 
the diſpoſal of another ; alſo liable to, or 
capable of certain mulas, fines, ſervices, &c. 
SUBJECT (S.) dne that is under or liable to 
the commands, orders, &c. of a prince, or 
ſtate ; alſo the matter of a diſcoutſe; and in 
Phyfchs, the ſubſtance or matter to which 
accidents or Qualities are joined, &. 
S$UBJE'CT (V.) to bring under, conquer, ſub- 
due, overcome, maſter, &c. 
SUBJE'CTION (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
an inferior in reſpect to a ſuperior z the be- 


"ce ing at the command of another. 

the SUBJOIN (V.) to add or join ſomething to 
g. what has been laid to an argument, or put 
— to a thing before. 


SUBJUGATE (v.) to maſter, conquer, over- 
come, or bring under the yoke. 
UBLAPSARIANS (s.) a ſet of men, who 
maintain that God's decree of election was 
made after Adam's fall. 
ÞUB-LIEUTE/NANT S.) an under officer in 
ſuch regiments of fufileers, who have no en- 
fizns, having a commiſſion as youngeſt lieu- 
tenant, but the pay only of an enfign, but 
takes place of all enfigns, except thoſe of 
the zuards, and theſe take their poſts at the 
_ of the pikes, when and where they are 
"UBLIMATE (V.) to raiſe or elevare any 
lebe volatile matter chymically, or by the 


or into its head. 


Ma rE (8.) a preparation of quick- 


La der, which when mixed or im regnated 
2 


10 Fith acids,” and ſo ſublimed to t 


aſſitance of fire, to the top of the cucurbit, 


SUBDUE' (V.) to conquer, to overcome, to 


— — 
- 


SUB 
the veſſel, is called correo ſublimate, from 
its eating or corrodiag nature, but when this 
is correted or dulcified, ft is reduced to a 
white ſubftance, like lacked lime, &. and 
called 2 fublimare, "ji 
SUBLI'ME (A.) high, lofty, noble, grand, di- 
vine, 'hard, difficult, &c. 
* (V.) to raiſe, refine, ſpiritualze, 


0. , 

SUBLUMITY or SUBLYMENESS (s.) the 
nobleneſs, loftineſs, or ' expreſſiveneſs of a 
ar ſpeech, eſpecially upon divine 
udects. b 

SU'BLUNAR or SU'BLUNARY (A.) any 
thing under the orb of the moon. 


| SUBME'RGE (V.) to ftoop or bend very low; 


to plunge, dip, or put under water. 

SUBME'RSED (A.) ary thing plunged or put 
under water, | | 

SUBMTSSION (S.) a yielding or humbling to, 
or complying with another. A 

SUBMISSIVE A.) reſpectful, humble, yield- 
ing, complying, or obeying. 8 

SUBMIT (V.) to yield, or be ſubject to ano- 

ther ; to refer, or leave a matter in diſpute 

to the arbitration of others, &c. q 

SUBMU'LTIPLE (S.) any number or quantity 
that is contained exactly a certain number of 
times in ſome other, 

SUBNO'RMAL S.) a line determining the 
point of the axis of a curve, where à per- 
pendicular raiſed from the point of contact 
of a tangent to the curve cuts the axis. 

SUBORDINATE (A.) in an inferior order or 
claſs than others of the ſame ſpecies, 

SUBORDINA'/TION (S.) the tate or condi- 
tion of an inferior in reſpeR of a ſuperior. 

SUBQ/RN (V.) to perſuade or hire a perſon to 
give falſe evidence in a court of judicature 3 
alſo te prepare a perſon what to ſay or do 
before. hand, ; 

SUB-POE'NA, (S.) the law title ſor a writ or 
ſummons for perſons to appear as witneſſes 

in the courts of judicature, and particularly 
all perſons under the degree of peerage in 
the court of Chancery, in ſuch caſe only 
where the common law hath made no provi- 
fion, ſo that the injured perſon can have no 
remedy by the ordinary courſe of law. 

SUB-RE/ADER (S.) in Inns of Court, js ons 
who reads the text or law itſelf upon which 
the lecture is to be made, and alfo aſſiſts in 
reading, o « 

SUBRE'PTION (S.) a getting a grant or favour 
from a ſuperior, by a falſe repreſentation of 
the matrer, &c. 

SUBREPTI'TIOUS (A.) any thing obtained 
fraudulently, as a patent, charter, &c, 

SUBROGA'TION (S.' in the Cir Law, is 
the putting or ſubſt:tuting one perſon into the 

place or right of another, 

SUBSCRIBE V.) to corſect, yield to, or ac- 
knowledge any thing, by under writing of 
ſigning any thing with one's on hand, of 
uſual mark, N | 
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© "SU'BSTITUTE (v.) to put one perſon or 


SUB 
SRBSCRI'PTION (S.) the under. writing or 
.- i ligning a letter, petition, &c. alſo the pro- 

3 do or carry on an affair with or 
by the afſiſtance of a certain number of per- 
ſons, who are to pay a certain ſum, accord- 
ing to the conditions agreed as the 

| ſetting up, or carrying on an opera, lecture, 
e. the priming of books, pture, &c. 
SU'BSEQUENT (A.) that which follows im- 


mediately, or comes next after ny 8 | 


SUBSE/RVIENCY or SUBSE'RVI 
I.) uſefulneſs, ſerviceableneſs, &c. 
SUBSE'RVIENT (A.) affiſtant, helpful, ſer- 
_  viceable,. uſeſul, promoting, &c. 
EIS (V.) to fink, or fall down to the 
. ,, vottom. | 
SUBSIDENCE (s.) that matter or ſubftance 
that ſinks or ſettles to the bottom, eſpecially 
of hquids, 
SUBSUDIARY (S.) a help or aſſiſtance to 
© another, Ce 1 
8U'BSIDY s.) a tax laid, of tribute granted 
- by parliament to the king upon neceſſary oc - 
cafions of the ſtate, to be levied on the ſub- 
ject according to the value of his lands, or 
Toods, after the rate of 4s, in the pound 
for lands, and 23. 8d. for goods ; the Saxon 
_ kings had no ſubfdics, but levies of money 
and perſonal ſervices, as the nature of the 
_  occafion required ; the Normans called them 
"ſubſidies, and made them pecuniary only. 
SUBSI'ST v.) to be, to lde, to hold out, or 
continue. 
SUSSTSTED (A.) . maintained, 
upheld, furniſhed with neceſſaries, &c. 
SUBSI'STENCE {S.) being, remaining ; alſo 
food, or that which procures the neceſſariet 


_ of life. 
SUBSTANCE (s.) effence or being; alſo 
wealth, eftate, &c. alfo the chief or princi- 
pal heads of diſcourſe, &c. | 
SUBSTANTIAL (A.) belonging or apper- 
_ Gaining to ſubſtance ; allo any thing ſtrong, 
old, or real ; alfo rich, wealthy. 
SU'BSTANTIVE (S.) a Grammatical term for 
_ that word or name, whereby the being of 
a thing is expreſſed without any other oon- 
©  fideration. 


_ thing in the place, ſtead, or room of an-. 


other, 
"SU'BSTITUTE (S.) a perſon or thing that 
' fopplies the office, or is inthe ſtead or room 


of. another. 
"SUBSTITU"T1ON (S.) the a& of putting or 
appointing one perſon, thing, or quantity 
for, or in the room of another, 
*SUBSTRA'/CT (V.) to withdraw, or take 
away, to diminiſh, or make leſs. 
- SUBSTRA'CTION (S.) the act of leſſening, 
or taking away; and in Arithmerick, is one 
_of the five principal rules by which the dif- 
© ference between two or more numbers or 
15 ant ties it found out or known. 


STY/EAK LINE (S.) in Dialing, is 2 


al parts, 

SU'BTENSE (S.) in Geometry, is a line Ty 
under an arch of a circle, or a right line af 
drawn within the circle terminated at each 5 

3 im 

(S.) an excuſe, pretence, ey. 
fion, ſhift, or hold to creep out at fir 
off with, m— Ep 

SUBTERRA'NEOUS (A.) that lies below * 
the ſurface, or that is under the earth, wh 

SU'BTILE or SU'BTLE (A.) cunning, arthd, bro! 
quick, ſharp, ready-witted,  &c, alſo thin, 2 
fine, light, pure, unm xed, ſeparates from " 
all s matter. you 

SUBTILIZA'TION (s.) the chymical di. whe 
ſolving or changing a mixed body into 4 prof 

” pure liquor, or fine powder, of th 

SU'BTILIZE (v.) to render very thin, pare, mw_ 
light, fine, Ac. alſo to refine upon, and uſe ng 
artſul explanations, tricks, excuſes, &c. Hen 

SU'BTLENESS or SU'BTLETY (.) cu. _ 
ningneſs, ſharpneſs, craſt, &c. ware 

SUBTRA'CTION or SUBSTRA'CTION s) — 
a rule in Arithmetick that teaches how to fort | 
take or withdraw one number or quantity * 
cut of, or from another, and to exprey anot] 
know, or aſcertain the difference or n- ftrany 
mainder, beſt 

SU'BTRAHEND (s.) that number or q. , 
tity that is, or is to be taken from, or ot the w 
of another, TE 

SUBVE'RT (V.) to overthrow, turn ut, yo 


ruin, deftroy, corrupt, &c. 

SUBVE'RTER (S.) a perverter, overthrow- 
er, deſtroyer, &. 

SUBVE/RSION (S,) a deſtroying, < 
ing, or ing, &c. 

SU'BURBS (.) thoſe buildings, houſes, 4k. 
that are adjacent to, but without the 


of a city. 

SUCCEDA”NEUM (S.) any thing put, r . s 
pointed in the place, ſtead, or room of 1 SUCCS, 
ther, eſpecially in Phyfick, | unt 

SUCCEE'D (V.) to follow or come next, that 3; 
mediately after, or in the room of 1 So cc 
ther ; alſo to thrive, proſper, fall out, « Ae 

SUCCEE/DENT or SUCCEE/DING (4 2 
coming, or following aſter, SUCK 71 

SUCCE'SS (S.) that event that follows . * 
any buſineſs, action, or affair ; alſo pro _— 
rity, ood-Juck, &c, Juice / 

| SUCCE'SSFUL (A.) fortunate, lucky, po g 
rous, that hits or happens well. 

SUCCE'SSION (S.) a proſperous of happy” 
mination of any bufinefs, or affair ; 1 
regular or orderly procedure or ſeries d 


bers or things 3 alſo the right of inn 
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to an eftate by blood, &c. in Afronomy, the 
order of the ſigns, viz. firſt Aries, next 
Taurus, then Gemint, &c, 

WCCESSIVE (A.) that goes or follows in a 
regular order. 

SUCCE'SSOR (S.) one that follows or et mes 
into the place, office or eſtate of another. 

SUCCIUNCT (A.) brief, ſhort, compriſed in 
a few pithy figr ificant words, 

SU'CCOTH (S.) a tent, or the city or place 
of tents, &c, in the Ol Teftament, ſome- 
times fignifies the place where the 1rechite: 
firſt encamped when they came out of 
Exypt ; ſometimes the name of a city be- 
yond Jordan; and ſometimes a falſe deity 
worſhipped by the allein, who were 
brought into Samoria by Shbalmeneſer or Eſor- 
baddin king of Affyria, which was called 
Succath Benoth, that is, The Tents of the 
young Women, or places of proftitution, 
where all young women, once in their lives, 
proſtituted themſelves to ſtrangers, in honour 
of their goddeſs M. ſytta or Venn; thoſe that 
were rich, preſented themſelves before the 
temple in covered chariots, attended by a 
yieat number of domeſticks, but thofe did 
not actually proſtitute themſelves, but only 
went and preſented themſelves at the temple 
out of ceremony ; but thoſe of the common 
ſort ſtood before the temple, having crowns 
upon their heads, being ſeparated from one 
another by ſmall cords, withia which, 
ſtrangers went and choſe thoſe they liked 
beſt, and throwing money into their laps, 
ſaid, 1invoke the goddeſs Mr/yrre for you; 
the women were not to refuſe the money, 
were it ever ſo ſmall a ſum, becauſe it was 
appointed to ſuch uſes as they called ſacred, 
nor might they refuſe thoſe perſons that of- 
ſered, who led them to ſome private place, 
from whence, after converſation, they might 
to home, WY 

$U'CCOUR (V.) to help, aid, aſſiſt, relieve, 
comfort, &c, 

SU'CCOUR (S.) all fort of help, aſſiſtance, 
relief, comfort, &c. 

SU'CCOUS (A.) juicy, full of liquor, &c. as 
ripe grapes, &c. 

SU'CCUBUS ($.) an imaginary being, or evil 
ſpirit, under the ſhape or form of a woman 
that is lain with by men. | 

3 (A.) full of juice, moiſture, 


SUCH (Part.) like to this, or after this mode 
or manner, | 

SUCK (V.) to draw in milk, air, liquor, &c. 
in or at the mouth, as young children do, or 
way as plants, &c, do the nutritive 


c. 
SUCK (S.) a cant name ſor all ſorts of good 
and cheriſhing liquors, ſuch as wine, ale, &c. 
SUCKERS (S,) in Gardening, are young ſhoots 
e /com the roots of trees, cff-ſets. 
WWCKLE (V.) to nouriſh, or bring up young 
200% dy lejng. them, or giving them ſuck, 


SUF 


SU'CKLING (S.) any young creature that 
ſacks, or a tender root or off-ſet of a plant, 
tree, &c. alſo the act of giving fuck, 
SU'CKY (A.) maucling, drunkiſh, inclined 
to be ſuddled, half. ſeas over, &c, 
n (8) a bagnio, or ſweating- 
uſe. 
SU'DATORY (A.) ſomething belonging to, 
or promoting of ſweating. 
SU'DBURY (.) in 71 ſituate upon the 
Stour, which almoft ſurrounds it, over which 
is a fine bridge, in the road to Eſſex ; this 
river, of late years, has been made naviga- 
ble for barges and ſmall craft, as far as 
Maningtree in Er; which is a great addi- 
tion to the convenience of trade and riches 
of this place; it has been a very ancient 
town, and at this time conſiſts of ſeveral 
ſtreets, in which are three pariſh- churches 3 
the buildings are pretty good, but the ſtreets 
being unpaved, makes them dirty in the 
winter ſeaſon ; king Edward III. choſe this 
for one of the firſt towns to ſettle the Fe- 
inings in, who introduced the manuſaQure of 
woollen cloth in England, and thoſe traders 


| that are converſant ia ſuch like employs ſtill 


flouriſh in it, though the chief works that 

are now made here are ſays, perpetuanat, 

Tec. it is a corporation governed by a may=- 

or, 6 aldermen, 24 capital burgeſſes, &c. 

ſends two members to parliament, and has 

a very good market weekly on Monday; 

diſtant from Landen 46 computed, and 54 

meaſured miles. - 

' $U”DDEN (A.) unexpected, unlooked for, 

tafty, quick, &c. 

SU"DDENNESS 8.) haftineſs, quickneſs, 
unexpectedneſs, &c. 

SUDORYVFICKS S.) medicines that cauſe, 
excite, promote, or provcke ſweat. 

SUDS (S.) water well impregnated with ſoap, 
in order to waſh or clean linen or woollen 
cloth, &c, 

To be in the ſuds, to be concerned in a 
quarrel, broil, or other troubleſome, unſuc- 
ceſsful, or litigious affair. 

SUE (V.) to profecute at law ; alſo to ſolicit, 
petition,. or endeavour to get a place, office, 
or employ, &. 

SUET (S.) a hard, ſolid fat, contained in or 
about the kidneys, and other parts of ſheep 
and oxen, which, when melted down, puri- 
fied, and freed from the ſkins, kernels, &c, 
is called tallow, which is applied to various 
uſes, and eſpecially to the making of candles. 

SU'FFER (V.] to endure, or undergo pains 
and penalties, reproaches, afflictions, &c, 
alſo to allow, permit, bear with, or give 
leave to. ; ; 

SU"'FFERABLE (A.] that may be permitted, 
allowed, conmived at, born with, or un- 
dergone. 

SU'FFERANCE (S.) permiſſion, allowance, 
leave, ſor beat ance. 

SU'FFERER 8.) one that ſuftaing leſe, ga- 
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sUrFCIEN CY or SUFFFCIENTNESS (s.) 


S U 
mage, or hurt, or that 
niſhment of any kind. 
SU"FFETES(S.) the judges or principal ma- 
tziſtrates at Carthage after the death of queen 
Dido, when the monarchical government was 
changed into a fort of ariſtacracy, the ad 
miniſtration of juſtice being inveſted in the 
hands of the ſufztcs, who bad the power of 
life and death without appeal over the whole 
commonwealth z which office was for liſe: 
Their power grew ſo great and corrupt, 
that the fortunes, lives, and reputations of 
the ſubjeAs were in a manner at their abſo- 
lute diſpoſal ; to corre the inconveniencies 
that aroſe from this, Hama got à law 
paſſed to have them elected yearly. | 
SUFFVCE (V.) to be enough, to ſatisfy or 
" anſwer the end propoſed. 


ability, capacity, ſtrength, power, &c. 

SUFFICIENT (A.) enough, that ſatisfies the 
neceſſities, or that is able or capable of do- 

ing, performing, or ſuffering. 

SU'FFOCATE (V.) to itifle, mother, choak, 
or ſtop the hre h. 

SUFFOCA'TION (S.) achoaking, ſtifling, or 
ſtopping the breath. 

SU'FFOLK (S.) is parted from Ne folk by the 
Ouſe ard the Wavenny, which un on the 
northern parts ; the ſouth fide is parted from 

 #ffex by the Stour, and the German ocean 
waſkes the eaſtern parts; the air is ſweet 


and pleaſant, and by the phy ficians deemed | 


as good, if not better than any other part of 
the kingdom; the icil is rich and fruitful ; 
it is in form, ſomewhat like a creſcent or 
half moon, and from the eaſtern point unto 
great Ouſe river in the welt, is 45 miles long, 
but the breadth is but about 20 miles, the 
whole circumference about 140 miles, and 
contains 22 hundreds, in hich are 29 mar- 
ket towns, 575 pariſhes, abcut 34, 500 
houſes, and 206,000 inhabitants, od ſcenes 
16 members to parliament. | 
SU'FFRAGAN (S.) a term applied to a biſhop 
in reſpect to his archbiſhop, on whom he 
depends, and to whom appeals are made 
_ from the biſhop*s officials, 
SU'FFRAGE (S.) a vote or ballot at an elec- 
tion; alſo approbation or allowance. 
SUFFUMIGA'TION (S.) a ſmoaking under. 
neath or below a perſon, who being conve- 
niently placed upon a cloſe-ftool, &c. a bath 
or decoction of odoriferous and aromatick 
roots, plants, flowers, &c, is made under 
him or her, in order that the ſmoke may al- 
_ cend into his or her body to relieve pains or 
diſeaſes in the bowels, fondament, womb, &c. 
SUFFU'SION (S.) a pouring out, upon or a- 
broad; alſo the diſtemper in the eyes vul- 
gat ly called the pip and web, 
SU'GAR S.) a ſweet conſiſtence extracted by 
broifing, boiling, preffing, training, &c. 


certain canes or reeds that grow in the H. 


| 


S UM 


> undergoes pain of F SUGGE/ST (v.) to prompt or put into one”s 


mind ; alſo to ſpur, e»g on, or forward. 

SUGGE'STION (S.) an infinuation, prompt. 
ing, or putting thoughts into a perſon's 

mind by hinting ot ſuppoſing ſomething. 

SU'ICIDE(S.) the act of committing violence 
or murder upon one's ſelf, 

SUIT (S.) a conteſt or diſpute in law; alſo x 
petition, defire, or requeſt; alſo a compleat 

; Greſs for man or woman, tho“ ordinarily it 

means only coats, waiſtcoats, and breeches 

- for a man, and a gown and petticoat for a 
woman. 

SUUTABLE (A.) proper, fit, adviſeable, con. 
venient, agreeable, &c. 

SUV TOR (s.) one who petitions or defires 2 
favour of another, one that is waiting for 
redreſs in 'a court of law; alſo a fweet. 
heart, or man that courts a woman in mar- 


riage. 

SU'LLEN (A.) crofs, ill natured, ſtubbott, 
pee viſh, d ed, 

SU:LLENNESS {S.) a diſpoſition that carries 
reſentment high, that refuſes to ſpeak, &c. 

SU'LLIED (A.) dirtied, tarniftied, ſoiled, at. 
defited, daubed, &. 

SU'LLY V.) to daub, tarniſh, ſoil, &c. 

S$U'LPHUR (S.) brimitone native and faditi. 
ous,a ſort of bitumen ſound in many places, 
the natural is grayiſh, the artificial is 
the natural purified from its groſs and earthy 
parts by melting, &c. and then made up into 
rolls; it is imagined by ſome to be vitriol 
naturally ſublimed in the earth ; among the 
ebe all oily, refinous and fat ſubſtarces, 
he her of vegetables or animals, come 200 

under the denom nation of ſulphur, 

SUL RU REOUS (A.) full of, or belonging 
to ſulphur. ' 

SULTAN (S.) an Arabick word, ſignifying 
king, lord, or ruler, and is uſed ſometimes 
for the great Turk or grand ſeignior, ſeme- 
times the words ſoudan cr. ſoldan are all 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe 3 but when it i 
applied to an inferior lord or governor, it 
has always ſome other epithet annexed to 
to diſtinguiſh him, as ſu/tan ſheriff to the 
prince of Micha, &c. 

SU'LTANA or SU'LTANESS (S.) the wik 
or conſort of the grand ſeigaior ; allo 4 
large Turi ſhip or veſſel of war. 

SU'LTANE (S.) a confection compoſed d 
eggs, ſugar, and fine flour, 

SU'LTRY (A.) cloſe, hot, ſtifling, 2s very & 
exceſſive hot weather, wherein no of i] 
little air is ſtirring. 

SUM (S.) the total or amount of two or won 
ſums or quantities collected into one; 10 
any large parcel of money; alſo the fc. 

— principal heads, or arguments, " 
treatiſe, ſpeech, &c. | 

SU/MACH s. ) a rank- ſheub thi 
bears a black berry, uſed by curriers to fi 
their leather. 


Indics, Cc. and the liquor which they are 
| bolicd in, 3 


, E 
SU'MMARY S.) a ſhort or conciſe cold . 


SUN 


abridgment, or ſumming up of a matter or 
thing. 


SUMMARY (A.) brief, ſhort, conciſe, 
SUMMER (S.) that part of time or ſeaſon of 


the year that the days are longeſt and hot- 
teſt, and conſequently the fruits, plants, &c. 
brought to ripeneſs fit for laying up in ſtores ; 
among the Arebitects, it is a large ſtone, or 
the firſt that is laid over columns or pilaſters 
in the beginning, to make a croſs vault ; 
alfo a large beam or piece of timber ſup- 
ported by two others to make the lintel of 
a door or window, 

$U'MMER HOUSE (S.) a ſmall room built 
in a garden to retire in to reſt, or refreſh in 
from the heat of the ſummer weather ; 
ſometimes built upon the ground, and ſ me- 
times elevated, for the advantage of view- 

| ing the neighbouring country, or other pro- 
ſpects or objects that may come within view, 

SUMMER-TREE (S.) in Carpentry, is a large 
beam or log of timber into which a great 
number of mortiſes are cut, to receive the 
ends of the joiſts. 

SUMMIT (S.) the top or higheſt point of a 
hill, ſpire, &2. 

SU'MMON (V.) to call or cite a perſon to 
appear and 'anſwer before a judge, &c. alſo 
to require the ſurrendery of a place or town 
deſiex ed. 

SU MMONER (S.) an officer who carries out 
writs to call or ſummon people to appear in 
court, eſpecially to anſwer in ecclefiaſtica) 
matters; an apparitar. 

SU'MMONS (S.) a writ by which perſons have 
notice to come to a certain place at a certain 
time, to do a certain work, &c. 

SU MMUM-BONUM (.) the chief happi 
neſs or principal benefit, good, confidera- 
tion, or thing ſought for, or after, which 
various ſets or parties have put or placed in 
various things, and which has employed the 
ws and pens of the moſt refined philoſo- 
phers for many ages, without being able to 
'ettle the print. b ; 

SU'MPTER- HORSE (S.) one loaden with 
necefſarieg for a journey, &c. 

SU'MPTUARY (A.) ſomething belonging to 
expences. 8 

Sumptuary Latot, certain laws made to 
reſtrain oe prohibit exceſs in apparel, diet, 
&c, which were repealed here in Erg/and, 
1 Famer . | 

SU'MPTUOUS A.) grand, magnificent, rich, 
ſtately, coſtiy, &c. : 

SUM'PTUOUSNESS or SUMPTUO'SITY 
(S.) magnificence, grandeur, ſtatelineſs, 
coltlineſs, &c, 

SUN (S.) that great luminary that God crea · 
ted at the beginning, to prefide over the 
day, and which, from the viſible effects of 
its utility to mankind, ever fince idolatry bas 
been known in the world, has been the ſub- 
Jt of adoration. The Phonicians and I 
recliter, When they (elf from the worſhip of 


— 


SUN 


the true G d, worſhipped it under the name 
of Baal, the Moabites of Chmm-ſh, and the 
Ammonites of M:hch, and of the hoſt of 
heaven, and ſometimes joined him along 
with Aſtarte, or the moon, cffering up 
their religious adoration, upon high places, 
in groves, and the tops of houſes. The fa- 
cred authoff,” It the ſame time that they 
caution us againſt the idolatrous worſh'p of 
the ſun, draw the greateſt part of their ro- 
bleſt fmilitudes from t. Many cf the An- 
cients d.d not believe, that the /un went 
round about the earth, or that the earth 
turned about its own axis, and ſo made the 
alternate ſucceſſion of d+y and night, but 
imagined, that when the ſun came to its 
ſetting, it returned to the place of its rifing, 
by ſome unknown way: But the accurate 
obſervations and diſcaveries of liter years, 
fince the invention of teleſcopes, has given 
a Clearer light in'o theſe matters, They 
repreſented the ſun, when it was expreſſed 
hieroglyphically, as fitting upon a lion with 
rays of light upon bis head, and a bundle 
of ripe ears of corn in his hand; and ſome» 
times by a young man neatly trimmed or 
ornamented, ſtanding half naked in a ſhip 
well fitted, 


SU'N-BURNT A.) ſuch perſons whoſe ſkin is 


ſcorcheq or mae very brown by the heat 
of the fun, as ſeamen, harveſt folks, &c, 


SU"NDAY (S.) originally was that day upon 


which divine atforation was paid to the ſun ; 
but, as it i- now, among the CEriflians, it 
is called the Lord's- day, upon account of 
our Saviour's rifing from the drad on that 
day, which, acco ding to the Jeb Account, 
was the next day after the ſabbath; this, 
ſrom the beginning, has been greatly reve- 
renced by the Chriſtians, and therefore the 
apoſtles transferred that religious reſt that 
was obſerved by the Fewwr on the ſabbath to 
this day, upon which account it is a!fo called 
the ſabbath-· day; and by the ancient ſathers 
of the church, it is eſteemed to be-that day 
on which the world rofe out of chaos into 
form, &c. 


SU'NDER (v.) to part, ſeparate, divice, or 


put perſons or things at a diſtance or from 
one another, which were cloſe together, 


SU'NDERLAND (S.) in Der bam, a fea port, 


borough and market town, populous and 
well. built, and tho“ the river is but ſmall, 
yet it carries on a great trade in coals; at 
high water it is a peninſula, almoſt fur. 
rounded by the ſea; the market is weekly 
on Friday; diſtant from Londen 2c com- 
puted, and 264 meaſured miles. 


SU'NDRY (A.) various, many, different, &c. 
SU'NFLOWER'(S.) a plant, the ftalk whereof 


grows up high, and bears a large ſpreading 
and radiated flower of a ye!low colour. 


SU'NNTS 8.) the name of a ſe& among the 


Mibrmitans, who are oppoſites to the Scbiaii 
or Prrfian Matoretans ; theſe maintain, that 
Lee 3 the 
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SUP 


the lawful ſucceſſor of Mabemet was Abube- 
ter, to whom ſucceeded Umar, to him O/- 
man, and laſt of all Mertus Ali, who was 
nephew and ſon-in-law to Mabemet. They 
afficm, that Oſman was ſecretary to Mabo- 
met, and a perion of great capacity, that the 
three others were not only perſons of ex- 


SUP 


SUPER-E'MINENCE (S.) ſome Extraord! 
nary excellence, or authority aboy ; 
or beyond another, 1 * 

SUPER. E'MINENT (A.) having ſome rate, 


valuable, or extraordinary qualificatic ns 
power or authority above * n 
SUPERE'ROGATE (v.) to do or give more 


traordinary underſtanding, but likewiſe great 
ſoldiers, and that” they ſpread M. bemer 8 
doctrine more by the ſword than by rea/on- 
ing, and therefore they chuſe rather to de- 


than is neceſſary or requi 


SUPEREROGA' TION (8.) the 20 of doing 
more than is required. 


UPER-E'XCELLENCY or SUPER-F/XCEL. 


fend, maintain, and propagate their religion] LENTNESS (S.) exceeding, extraordinary, 


by ſtrength of arms than by diſputation or | or very uncommon e 


perſusſion. The Turks, and thoſe of the king- 
dom of Yiſepore in the empire of the Great 
Mogul, follow the ſet of the Sunn, and 
the Per am, c. thoſe of Schiars, 
SUP (S.) a ſmall quantity of beer, wine, tec. 
SUP (v.) to taſte or drink a ſmall quantity of 


„ &c, 
SUPER-FETA'TION (S.) a conceiving a fe. 
cond time, while the firſt is yet in being, (0 
that two or more creatures are in the womb 
of different ages at one time, &c. alſo x 
multiplying, writing or bringing forth many 
books, pamphlets, &c. at or near the ſam: 


liquor at a time; alſo to eat the laſt meal of 
the day in the evening. 
SU'PERABLE (A.) that may be conquered, 
overcome, done, or performed. 
SUPERABOU'ND (v.) to be ſuperfluous, to 
do or have more than is enough, &c. 
SUPERABU'NDANCE (S.) great plenty, ſu- 
fluity, or excels. 
SUPERABU'NDANT (A.) overflowing, ex- 
ceſſive, more than enough, &c. 
SUPERA'DD (v.) to add over and above, or 
more than was agreed for, to give an en- 
couragement or advantage more than was 
contracted for. 
SUPERA'NNUATE (V.) to eſteem, reckon, 
© or admit a perſon into the number of thoſe, 
whoſe age intitles them to be eaſed in ſome 
ſervice, &c. upon account of their great 
age, and natural (at leaſt ſuppoſed} inabi- 
lity, and as a reward and encouragement to 
the younger officers to diſcharge their duty 
faithfully, that they may partake of the 
ſame favour and ingulgence, &c. when 
grown old. . 
SUPERA'NNUATED (A.) worn out with 
age, grown incapable of hard labour or 
reit fatigue, &c. | 
SUERB (A proud, haughty, arrcgant, 
lofty, imperious, &c. 
SUPER-CA'RGO s.) one appointed to over 
ee the goods or cargo in a ſhip, and that 
they be well e or looked after, and 
diſpoſed to the beſt advantage. 
SUPER-CELE'STIAL (A.) aboye or beyond 
the viſibly or materia] heavens, or heayenly 


bodies, . 
SUPER-CHA'RGED (A.) in Heraldry, is 
* when one figure is charged, put, or perks 

upon another. 
$UPERCVLIOVUS (A.] affected, Riff, haugh. 

ty, proud, lofty in behaviour or carriage ; 
alſo of a ſour, 


countenance. | 
SUPERCTL OUSNESS ($.) affectednęſe, ſuff. 
' neſs, ot havghtineſs ot cariiage or behavi- 


time upon the ſame ſubject. 

SUPERFICIAL” (A.)] the knowledge of any 
thing lightly or lightly ſtudied ; alſo the 
outfide or uppermoſt part of any thing; 
ſmall wound or hurt, a tranſient- view 01 
things, &c. 

SUPERFVUCIES (S.) the top ſurface, or out. 
fide of any thing ; and in Geometry, is the 
firſt and ſecond degree of magnitude, viz, 
length and breadth, or extenfion two wan, 
without any conſideration of, or regard to 
the third, or thickneſs. 

SUPERFI'NE (A.) exceeding good, fine, 
thin, valuable, &c. 

SUPERFLUITY or SUPE*RFLUOUSNES$ 
(S.) abundance, more than encugh, excel, 


&c. 
SUPE/RFLUOUS (A.) altogether needleſs or 
unneceſſary, quite beyond uſe or conveai- 


ence. 

SUPER-INDU'CE (V.) to bring in, or c n- 
vince a perſon of the reaſonableneſs, &c. of 
a propoſition, or why he ſhould comply 
with and encourage a thing, by. abundance 
of different demonſtrations, when one wa 
ſufficient. 

SUPERINTE'ND (V.) to have the govem- 
ment, overſceing, or regulating any buſineſs 
or affair. 

SUPERINTE'NDANT (S.) the commanding 
or principal officer, that has the :egulation, 
management or governing ny affair or bu- 
fineſs of moment; among the Lutherans, he 
is much the ſame with our biſhop, oniy his 
power is ſornewhat more reſtrained. 

SUPERINTE'NDENCY (s.) the charge, of- 

| hoy, care, power, &c. of a ſuperintes- 
nt. 

SUPERIOR (A.) greater, more powerlu, 


diſpleaſed, or jll-natured | 


learned, ſkilful, &c. than another. 
SUPERIQ'RITY (S.] power, preheminenct, 
| dignity, authority, know » ſtretzib, 
&c. over or aboye others. ; 
$UPE'RIORS (S.) governors, fathers, nog 

ſtrates, maſters, &c, in Printing, (mall let 


our ale ee, Ae e er (Hf. Pf fee, Oe out 4.99%, #5. 


upon 
SUPER\ 
ing at 
SUPER\ 


SUP 


dire& to a quotation, &c. in Afronomy, * 


nets Saturn, Jupiter and Mars. 
E'RLATIVE (A.) any thing in the great - 


eſt or higheſt degree, either of goodneſs or 


badneſs, &C. 
&UPERLATIVENESS (S.) the ſtate or con- 
dition of any thing in — Oy or higheſt 


WPERNATA/TION (S.) a floating or ſwim- 
ming at the 
fluid, which 
ies lighter than the fluid. 
SUPERNATURAL. (A.) out of, or above the 
ordinary, regular, and common courſe of 


nature. 
SUPERNA!/TURALNESS (S.) the quality or 
condition of any thing out of, or beyond, or 
above the common courſe of nature. 
SUPERNU'MERARY ($.) a perſon in a pub- 
lick office or bufineſs, is occaſionally 
employed, when the requires more 
hands than the ſettled officers can diſpatch, 
SUPERPURGA'/TION (S.) an exceffive or 
over- violent purging with too ſtrong, or too 
large a doſe of phytick, 
SUPERSCRI/BE (V.) to write over, upon, or 
on the out-fide of a letter, deed, &c. to di- 
rect it where, and to whom it is to go, 


SUPERSCRI'PTION (s.) a deſcription or 
writing on the out-fide of any thing, as a 
letter, deed, &c, 


SUPERSE/DE (V.) to omit, put — counter. 
mand, or ſtop a proceeding in law, &c. 

SUPERSTITION (S.) a paying a religious 
veneration, grounded upon fear, to that 
which a man 1s no ways commanded either 
by God, or the natural light of unbiaſſed 
reaſon ; a giving reſpects or putting confi- 
dence in vain and fooliſh things, ſuch as the 
flight of birds, &c. a being over-nice and 
ſcrupulous in religious matters. 

SUPERSTI'TIOUS (A.) addicted to fear, or 
believe fooliſh and nonſenſical matters, pre- 
tended to be religious, ſuch as miracles to be 
wrought by the relicks of pretended ſaints, 
&, alſo over and above obſervant of cere- 
monies, &c. in religion. 


SUPERSTRU'CT (V.) to improve or build 


upon ſomething already begun. 

SUPERSTRU'CTURE (S.) any thing raiſed, 
or built upon another, 

SUPERVE'NE (V.) to come unlooked for, or 
upon a ſudden, &c. 

SWPERVE/NTION (S.) a ſurpizing, or com- 
ing at unawares, or on a ſudden, 

SU?ERVI'SE- (V.) to overlook, overſee, di- 
req, correct, or amend. . 

SUPERVISOR. (S.) an overſeer, ſurveyor, di- 
reftor, corrector, &c. 

SUPI'NE (A. idle, careleis, indolent, netzli- 


gent, 
SPI'NENESS ($. negligence, carekfIneſs, 
idlaneſe, eee &c. g | 
SUPPER (S.) the laſt meal of the day, or 


SUP 

| cients wal the moſt confiderable, and that 
whereat they entertained company, the bu- 
fineſs of the day being over. 

SU"PPERLESS (A.) having no ſupper, | 

SUPPLA'NT (V.) to get cut of the way, or 
into the place, inheritance, &c. of another; 
to beguile, deceive, or undermine. 

SU'PPLE CV.) to render or make oft, pliant, 
limber, ſubmiſſive, &c. 

12 (A.) ſoit, pliant, limber, ſubmiſſrve, 


SU'PPLEMENT (S.) an additional improve- 
ment, or increaſing of a thing, by putting 
what is ing to it, 

SU'PPLIANT (S.) one that prays, defires, or 
begs any thing in an humble or ſubmiſſive 
manner. 

SUPPLICA'TION (S.) an earneſt and an hum- 
ble prayer, defire, or — ; alſo a teligi - 
ous ſolemnity among the Romany, decreed by 
the ſenate, in honour of a general that hid 
gained a confiderable victory, upon which 
occafian the ſenate ordered the temples to be 
ſet open, and a publick thankſgiving to be 
made for the ſucceſs of the general or empe- 
ror; at this ceremony there was a very 
pompous proceſſion, the ſenate walking in 
their robes to the of their deities, 
where they both ſacrficed and made an en- 
tertainment ; the whole city bore a part in 
the ſolemnity, returning thanks for the vic- 
tory ; at firſt theſe feaſts laſted but a day or 
two at moſt, but in of time the 
were upon extraordinary occaſions enlarged, 
ſo as to continue for 50 days together. 

SUPPLIES (S.) in an Army, is bringing freſh 

men to make up the companies that are 

weakned or deſtroyed by fickneſs or battle, 

&c. 

SUPPLY! (V.) to make good deficiencies, to 

give or add that which was wanting. 

SUPPLY” (S.) aid, relief, aſſiſtance, help, 

comfort, ſupport, &c. 

SUPPORT (V.) to hold up, protect, defend, 
aſſiſt, relieve, &c. f 

SUPYO'RT (S.) a leaning-tock, or prop to 

keep any thing from falling ; alſo a protec- 

tion, defence, maintenance, comfort, or re- 

lief, &c. 

SUPPO'RTABLE (A.) that may be under- 

gone, borne, endured, ſuffered, &c, 

SUPPORTERS (S.) vpholders, ſfuſtainers, &. 

in Heraldry, it means thoſe creatures that 

ſtand on each fide the ſhield of a coat of 


arms. 
SUPPO/SABLENESS (S.) the probability or 
capability of being ſuppoſed. 
SUPPO'SAL (S.) an imagination, gueſſing, or 
taking a thing for granted. 
SUPPO/SE (V.) to imagine, think, or take a 
thing for granted. 
$UPPOSUTION (S.) an imagination, a taking 
a thing as true or granted, in order to rea« 
ſon upon or from it; allo an uncertaia or 


ext in the evening, which among the As 


r sur ro- 


S'UR 
SUPPOSIT!'TIOUS- (A.) imagined, feigned, 


ſuppoſed ; one thing ſubſtituted, or put in the 
room of another z falſe, counterfeit, &c. 


SUPPO/SITORY (s.) a medicine put up the] 


ſundament to looſen the belly ; 2 clyſter, &. 
SUPPRE'SS (V.) to awe, keep under, put 
down, di „ puniſh, top, take away, 


e. 

SUPPRE'SSION (S.) a ſtoppage, hicdrance, 
concealing, Rifliog, '&c, annihilating or de- 
ſtroying, &. 

SUPPURATE (V.) to run with, or void cor - 

rupted matter like a ſore or ulcer. 

SUPPURA'TION s.) a ripening or bringing 
a boil, c. to a head, ſo that the morbifick 

matter may run off, and diſcharge itſelf in, 
or by what the ſurgeons call pus, 

SU'/PPURATIVE (A) of a ripening quality, 
or drawing nature, that tends to the bringing 
ſores, &. to a running. 

SUPPUTA'TION (S.) computation, reckon- 
ing, caſting up, valuing, &c. 

SUPPU/TE (V.) the (ame with compute, rec- 
kon, or caſt up, &c. 

SUPRALAPSA/RIAN S.) one who holds that 
God, by an irreverſible, eternal decree, has 
reſolved to fave ſome part of mankind, 'and 
to damn others, without regard to the good 
or evil of their actions, 

SUPRAMU'NDANE (A.) above or beyond the 
world, ſpiritual, divine, &c. 

SUPREA'M or SUPREME (A.) higheſt, cbief- 
eſt, greateſt, of moſt authority, &c. | 
SUPRE'MACY (s.) power right of govern- 
ing, ſovereignty ; but principally applied to 
the power of the king, in eccleſiaſtical mat- 

ters here among us. 

SURCEA'SE V.) to give over, leave off, dif- 
continue, &c, 


SURCHA RGE (V.) to lay too great a load, | 


or burden, on a perſon, ; 3 

SURCINGLE (S.) the ſaſh or girdle where- 
with clergymen tie their gowns, &c. alſo a 
dorſe · girth. 

SURD (A.] def; alſo dead, or without mo- 
tion, or reaſon; in Arichmetich, it is ſuch a 
number that an exact root cannat be ex- 
tracted out of it, . 

SURE (A.) ſafe, certain, careful, ſecure, &c. 
alſo truſty, honeſt, faithfu!. 

SU RENESS (S.) the condition of any thing 
that is certain poſitive, or abſolute, 

SU'RETISHIP (S.) 2 being obliged with, or 
for another, TE 

SURETY (S.) ſafety, ſecurity ; alſo the being, 
obligated to, or bound tor another. 

SURFACE (S.) the external part or out-fide 


of any thivg ; and with the Geometricians re 


lates to the figure of any thing-delineated on 
a plane, where thoſe that are bounded by 
right lines are called plane Jerſare ; nd 


* 


thoſe that are bounded by curve lines, whe-} | 
ther concave or convex, are called curved 
fa: faces; and is the fame with ſaperficies, 
or length and breadth, conſidered without 
thickneſs. þ 3. 


SUR 
$U'RFEIT ($.) an over-charging, cloyirg, ot 


filling too much, 7 
SU*RFEIT (V.) to cloy, over- charge, or fil 
too much, eſpecially with eating and drink. 
ing, and thereby frequently occafioning pim. 
ples, blotches, or blains coming out upon 
the ſkin'of the face, c. 

SURGE (S.) a ſwelling, roll, wave, or billow 
of tho ſes, &c. eſpecially ſuch as beat upon 
the ſhore, a ſhip, Kc. 

SURGE. (V.) to ſwell, roll, rife in waves, or 
billows, like a troubled fea, + 

SU'!RGEON (S.) one who is {killed in anato- 
my, and practiſes the ſetting broken limbs, 
curing wounds, ulcers, ſores, &c, 

SURGERY (S.) the art and practice of heal. 
ing or curing wounds, ulcers, Kc. and of 
diſſecting bodies according to the ſtrict rules 
of anatomy; alſo the room or place where a 

; ſurgeon perſou his operations, makes his 

, vintments, | | 

SU*RLINESS (s.) croffaeſs, moroſeneſs, cw. 

Iſhneſs, Sc. 

SU'RLY (A.) croſs, moroſe, ill natured, chur- 
liſh, dogged. | 

SURMUSE (s.) » ſuſpicion, imagination, ſup- 
poſition, thought, &c. 

SURMV'SE (v.) to imagine, ſuppoſe, think, or 
Conceive, 

SURMO'UNT (V.) to overcome, maſter, con · 
quer, ſubdue, &c, also to excel, or do bet- 

ter than another, He fe 

SU'RNAME- (s.) that which is added to the 

proper or perſonal name to diſtinguiſh per 
ſons and families by,- &c. but the choice and 
uſe of them hath been various, according to 
the different cuſtom of nations; in England 
they were uſed before the conqueſt, and long 
before they were uſed in Scotland, whither the 

Engliſh carried that cuſtom z for when Mir 

goret, queen to Malcolm Canmor, king of the 

Scots, with her brother Edgar Atbeling, fed 

into Scotland from Millan the Congrery 
many of the Engliſh who came with then, 
and got lands. in Scotland, had. their proper 
ſurnames, ſuch as Meubray, Level, Liſt, Se. 
ufing the particle de; or of, before them, 
- which” makes it probable they took then 
from the lands they or their anceſtors poſ- 
ſeiſed ; at this time there were no fer nan 
in Sgotland, though about the year $00, the 
great men began to call their Jands by the" 
own names, but the ordinary diſtin" 
were perſonal, and did not deſcend to fvc- 

ceeding generations, but either the name * 

the father, as Jebn the ſon of William, C. 
or the name of the office, as Stuart, Sc. ® 
accidental notes from” complexion, fta, 
c. as Black, White, Long, Short, Sc. or the 
name of their trade, as Taylor, Wravr, S. 
but upon the Eng/tf coming to refide mon 
them, as above; thoſe poſſe ſſed of baron. 
tordſhips, &c. begam to takt their ſur" 
from their lands, as Parr/th of Dunbar, Jous 


| 


| 


of Dogg lar, Fobn of Gordon, Cc. but * 


' © tual yielding or giving up to another. ' 
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long before theſe ſarnomer deſcended to their 
children; others, tho" inheritors of lands, 
took for ſurname ſome eminent perſon of 
their anceſtors ; the Highlanders adding Mac 
before it, as Macdonald, i, e. the ſon of Do- 
„eld x and the lowlanders, adding Son after 
it, as Donaldſon, Robertſon, Stevenſon, Sc. 

SURPA'SS\(V.) to exceed, go beyond, out. do, 
excel, &c, a 

SURPLICE (S.) a long, fine, linen garment, 
worn by a prieſt when he performs the holy 

office, &c. | 


SURPLUS or SU'RPLUSAGE'{S.) a quan- | 


tity that is more than enough, or over and 
above what is ſpecified or required, f 
SURPRI/SAL or SURPRYZE (S.) a taking or 
coming upon a perſon or place at wnawares, 
or ſuddenly ; amazement, aftonifhment, 


Ec. 

SURPRI'SE or SURPRTZE (V.) to take un- 

prepared or off a perſon's guard, or come 
upon at unawares, Ac... 

SURPRYZING (A.] wonderful, ſtrange, ad- 
mirable, &c. 

SURRENDER (V.) to yield, give up, ſubmit 
to, deliver to another, &c. 

SURRE'/NDER or SURRE'NDRY (S.) an ac- 


SURREPT1I/TIOUS (A.] ftolen, private, ſe- 


ctet, or any thing done privately, clandeſ. | 


tineſy, or by ſtealth. 
SURREY (S.) is parted from Buckirgbamfphire 


and Widaleſex on the north by the Thames, | 


the eaſt fide is bounded by Kent, and the 
ſouth by Suſſex and HampſSire, and the weſt 
by Hampſhire and Berkſhire ; it is ſquariſh in 
its form, and from Redrif, or Rotherbirhe in 
the eaſt, to Trenſbam in the weſt, is 34 miles, 
and from Awfold fouthward, to the Thame: 
northward, about 22 miles; in circumference 
112 miles; the wholeſomeneſs and pleaſant. 
neſs of the air cauſed many former kings to 
erect palaces in it, and yet at and about 
Bag fot-Heath and Windſor. Fereft is a vaſt 
tract of ground extremely barren of all the ne- 
ceſſat ies of life, except game, though other 
parts of the county, eſpecially Wome [dale, is 
very fruitful ; it is divided into 14 hundreds, 
in which are 9 market towns, 140 pariſhes, 
and about 34,400 Houſes ;z it returns 14 
members to parliament. | 
SURROGATE (S.) a deputy, or perſon ap- 
pointed to act for another, eſpecially in be 
half of a biſhap in the eccleſiaſtical courts. 
SURROUND (v.) to encompals, to go round, 
to tie or bind round, Kc. | 
SURSO/LID (8.) the old term for the fifth 
power in algebraick calculations. * 
SURVEY” (V.) to over - look, ot careſully exa- 
mine; alſo to mea ſure or plot land, thereby 
to know the quantity, ſhape, and fituation 
of 2 country, an eflate, &c. 
SURVEY S.] a general review of a thing; 
alſo the actual merſurs tion of lands, &c. 


— 


* 


URVEY'ER or SURYEY'OR(S$.) one ap- | 


SUS 


 polfited to fee that work is well performed, 
or ſtores proper for the uſe they are to be 
applied to, &c. alſo one who meaſures and 
plats lands, &c. | 


SURVEY'OR.<HIP Shy the bufineſs or office 


of one that has the over-1-oking or ditect- 
ing of a building, providing ores, &c, 

SURVIVE V.) to out- live another perſon. 

SURVIVOR (S.) one who lives longer than? 
another. | 

SURVI'VORSHIP (S) the ſtate, condition, or 
rae? of one that out-lives another, and is 
thereby enabled to act alone, or es joy ſome- 
thing after the deceaſe of one or more per- 

ons. RIES 

SUSCE/PTIBLE (A.) fit, apt; ready, or wil. 
ling to receive any thing offered, or put to a 
thing or perfon ; that is'of a quick appre- 
henfion, &c. 

SUSCITA'TION S.) an enlivening, quicken - 
ing, raiſing up, &c, 

SUSPECT (V.) to have an ill opinion of a 
perſon or thing, to miſtruſt or fear. 

SUSPE"CTFUL (A.) jealous, miſti uſtſul, one 
that thinks ill of another. | 

SUSPE*NCE, SUSP/ENSE, or SUSPE'NSION 
(S.) doubt, uncertainty, diſſatisfaction, &c. 
alfo a delay, put - off, or ſtop; alſo an ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſure, or the leſſer e xcommu-· 
nication inflicted upon a clergyman for ſome 
fault committed. 

SUSPEND (V.) to ſtop, delay, diſcontinue, 
or remain a time before one gives one's 
judgment or opinion ; alfo to forbid or hin- 
der a perſon's executing an office or buſineſs 
for a time. 

SUSPENSION (S.) a'forbearing, d ſcontinu- 
ing, hindering, or keeping back for a time, 
either one's ſelf or another, from doing a 
buſineſs, or executing an office, as when a 
clergyman hath committed ſome great fault, 
it is a fort of excommunication, whereby he 
is reftrained from performing his miniſterial 
function, and ſometimes from receiving the 

profits of it, &c. in Way, it means a for- 
bearing all acts of hoſtility for a time; and 
in the Merbanicks, that point upon which 
the beam, &c. is hung, is called the point 
of ſuſpenſion, : 

SUSPE/NSORY (S.) in Surgery, is a fort of 
truſs or bandage ; alſo a rope, &c. ſo hung 
in a bed, that a pen confined by a broken 
leg, &c. may eaſe or raiſe himſelf, &c, 

SUSPTI/CION (S.) miſtruſt, jealouſy, fear, dif- 
truſt, &c. 

SUSPICIOUS (A.) miſtruſtful, jealous, fear- 
ful ; alſo any thing that carries marks of 

- guilt, or inability, &c. 

SU'SSEX (S.) is 2 maritime county, that has 

the Britiſh ſess on the ſouth, Surrey and 

rat on the north, and Hampphire on the 
weſt ; its form is long and narrow, and is 
from W:fbarting in the weſt, to Kent - Diech, 
that parts it from Kent in the eaft, 64 miles, 
and but about 20 miles over in the broadeſt 


part 3 


S WA SWA 
the eircumſerence is about 160 miles ; corn, aad all manner of provifions, on g. ing 
FDF, turday ; diſtant from London 77 computed, ot 1 
Hundreds, containing 312 pariſhes, 16 mar- and 94 meaſured miles, hut 
ket- towns, 21,540 houſes, about 129,000 | SWAG (V.) to bear down, to hang on one cul 
inhabitants, and ſends 20 members to par- ſide more than another, &c. cos 
liament ; the air, in general, is good, tho“ | SWA'GGER (V.) to boaſt, hector, bully, to 
clouded with miſts and fogs in thoſe parts vaunt, huff, &c. an- 
next the ſea, which are prodigioufly fruitful | SWA'GGERER (8.) a heQor, bully, a vain lan 
in fiſh and ſea-fowl, though very ſparing of | boaſter, or bragger, &c. tov 
good harbours for ſhipping, which of courſe | SWAIN (S.) a countryman, a ſhepherd, neat. it f 
renders their trade but little and uncertain ; herd, goat-herd, &c. anc 
the ſoil is very rich, and yields abundance of SWA'LING or SWEA'LING (d.) melting or toy 
all things neceſſary, but good roads for tra- waſting away uncommonly faſt, like a can. it þ 
vellers, which in the winter-time, when the dle blown with the wind. nel 
waters lie very deep in them, by reaſon of | SWA'LLOW (S.) a mournſul or plaintive bird, fur 
their lying low, are very ſliff, and almoſt | and a bird of paſſage, of a black colour, with wh 
; in the northern parts next to | ſpots of dark brown, or dirty black under vill 
Surrey and Kent, are abundance of wood- her belly ; its flight is very unequal, and it the 
| Lands, wherein is an exceeding great quan- fight very quick, it appears in ſpring and pul 
tity of excellent large timber, for all manner ſummer, and is gone in autumn; it l ſup. SWA 
of uſes, eſpecially for building ef ſhips z the poſed to croſs the ſeas, and go into warmer one 
other parts abound with corn, paſturage, &c. climates, where jt hides itſelf in holes of the SWA 
EVSTAIUN (v.) to uphold, ſupport, bear, or earth, or in marſhes, or under the water, dur 
keep up any thing; alſo to feed, nouriſh, &c, here ſometimes great lumps or numbers of mo 
alſo to bear or underge pain, difficulty, them have been fiſhed vp, fixed to one ano. SWA 
c. ther, by the claws and beaks, which when bert 
SUSTATNWABLE (A.) that may be ſupported, laid in a warm place move and recover, tho We; 
maintained, upheld, yndergone, or borne, | they before ſeemed to be dead; the ſwalkw SWA 
&c, 2 ou nothing 7 and 8 de an) 
SU'STENANCE (S.) maintenance, ſubſiſtence, either in a cage or in an aviary ; the is cro 
food, &c. wi ſaid to breed twice year, in ack ona ar SWA 
Su TABLE or SUI'TABLE (A.) proper, fit, place where ſhe reſides, once ; their chief dar 
convenient, juſt, agreeable, &c. | food is flies and other inſects, which they SWA 
SUTE or SUIT (v.) to fit, be convenient for, catch as they fly ; they commonly build their SWA 
or agree with, neſts in chimnies, or other unfrequented and to l 
SU'TTLER (S.) one who ſells necefſaries, fuch ] warm parts of houſes, and yearly return to or | 
as ale, bread, brandy, &c, to ſoldiers in a | the ſame place z there are various ſorts of SWA 
camp or gariſon. | them, ſome called martins, that build in the roll 
SUTTLE WEIGHT (s.) the pure or nett | windows of churches and houſes, theſe are chil 
| weight of any fort of goods, without the] whiter on the belly, and the flefh not ſo um 
| caſk, wrapper, &c. | rank ; the riyer- ſwallow makes its neſt in SWA 
1 S$UTTON-CO/LEFIELD (s.) in Warwickſhire, | the holes of the banks of rivers, &c. by et! 
| a ſmall tewn, ſcated in an excellent air, and ſome called the great ſwallow or martin, by SWA' 
| among pleaſant woods, though but in a bar- | others, the eglet z the aſhes of the ſwa/low's don 
ren ſoil; it has a market weekly on Monday; fleſh burnt, js ſaid to be good againſt all in- nag 
| diſtant from Londen 88 computed, and 206 | firmities of the eyes, and the dung of it the M..! 
fl meaſured miles. greateſt y to fight in nature. A 
| SU'TURE (s.) a ſeam or ſtitch, or the mark | SWA'LLOW'(V.) to take or let down the ww. 
| made by drawing the lips of a wound toge- | throat into the ſtomach food, drink, &c. * 
ö ther with a nee le and filk ; alſo the joining alſo to comply with, or approve of what an dle 
or ſeam of the ſkull, where one part ſhuts or generous mind cannot ſubmit to. proj 
| into the other with teeth like a ſaw, Kc. alſo {| SWAMP or SWOMP (S,) a marſhy field, or 8 — 
|| thoſe joinings which the ſhells of fiſhes make | boggy ground, ſuch as is not fit to travel woke 
| $WABBER (.) large Ship, is one whoſe WAN 78.) large, noble, fine water fow! ly 
| WA'BBER (S.) in a lorge Ship, is one (S.) a large, e, fine water fow!, , 
| bufirieſs it is to take care that the decks are f kept more for ornament than uſe, the fleſn mw 
Fept clean, being very coarſe, and ſcarcely catable ; allo WE. 
SWA'DDLE (V.) to wrap up, or ſwathe in | an order of knighthood in the dutchy of F 
clouts, bands, blankets, &c. as nurſes do Clever, * 
young infants, $WA'NKING (A.)] uncommonly large, tall, — 
[| SWA'FFHAM,SWA'THAM,or SWA'SHAM | lufty, big, &c, auen Swe, 
N (S.) in Nerfell, a large, well built town, | SWA'N-SKIN S.) a ſuperfine thick ſort of Ma 
ſeated on an hill, thoroughly inhabited by flannel, of a very white colour, & c. — 
mop keepers, who have a good trade 3 its SWA NZ EV (S.) in Clamerganſbire, is a ſea- 
| market is weekly, very well ſypplied with port, that is very conlidecabie for trade, "og dum 


$ 
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lag an exceeding good harbour for abundance 
of ſhipping, by means whereof you may ſee a 
hundred ſhips at a time come in for coal and 
culm, having ſeveral very large and good 
coal-works in and near it, which is exported 
to all the ports in Somerſerbire, Devonſpire, 

and Cornwall, and alſo a great many to Ire- 

land, which greatly epriches not only this 
town, but all the country round about it ; 
it ſtands on the river Twye or Tat); it is an 
ancient, large, clean, well- built, port-reeve 
town, belonging to the duke of Beaufort ; 
it has weekly two large markets, viz. Wed- 

neſdays and Saturdays, which are very well 
furniſhed with all manner of neceſſaries, and 
whither moſt of the neighbouring towns and 


villages come for ſupplies of all neceſſaries 
they want 3 diſtant from London 156 com- 


puted, and 202 meaſured miles, 

SWAP or SWOP (V.) to barter or exchange 
one thing or commodity for another, &c. 
SWARDor SWERD(S.) the green turf or ver- 
dure that naturally covers the fields, heaths, 

moors, &. alſo the rind or ſkin of bacon. 

SWARM (V.) to breed, 'or be in great num- 
bers, as bees, fleas, maggots, &e. in hot 
weather, 

SWARM (S.) a great number or multitude of 
any fort of creatures or inſets, a mob or 
crowd of people, &c. 

SWA'RTHY (A.) blackiſh, brown, tawny, 
dark-coloured, ſun-burnt, &c. 

S WASH (S.) a ſtream or puddle of water. | 

SWASH (V.) to daſh or throw water about; 
to ſhake, diſturb, or tumble liquor in a caſk 
or battle, c. 

SWATH or SWA'THING-BAND (S.) a 
roller, girt or band to roll or wrap a young 
child in, or for ſurgeons to keep a broken 
limb tight with, &c. 

SWATHE (v.) to bind up children in blan- 
kets, clouts, or with long rollers, &c. 

SWAY (V.) to have the command cf a king- 
dom or commonwealth, to govern or ma- 
nage a perſon ſo as to have the command of 
his inclination or will, &c. 

SWAY (S.) power, command, rule, govern- 
ment, authority, &c. 

SWEAR (v.) to affirm ſomething to be true, 
ſolemnly and in a judicial manner, before a 
proper magiſtrate ; alſo to imprecate, curſe, 
cc. profanely, raſhly, and wickedly. 

SWEA'RING (S.) the act of taking an oath 
1 or cui ſing, &c. paſſionately, raſh- 


Y, C. . 

SWEAT (s.) the moiſture that is ſent forth by 
nature thro* the pores of the ſkin. 

SWEAT (V.) to ſteam or breathe a warm 
ſort of a dew thro the pores of the ſkin, 
oceaſic ned ſometimes by pain and weakneſs, 
but generally by labour or ſtrong action. 

»WEA'TING SICKNESS (S.) a fort of plague 
that was firſt known in England about the 
year 1551, which proved very fatal to great 


| Shrewſoury, about the middle of 


| 
] 
] 
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April, from 
whence it ſpread all over the kingdom, till 
about October 3 they who were ſeized with 
it, either died or recovered in about nine or 
ten hours at moſt; if the party ſlept, - as 
they were generally inclined to do, it pro- 
ved mortal in about fix hours, and if they 
got cold, they expired in about three hours, 
It was obſerved to ſeize the youngelt, firong. 
eſt, and apparently the moſt healthy, 
that very few young children or aged per- 
ſons were afflifted with it; and what is 
more particular, no foreigners, tho* con- 
ſtantly converſant in the moſt inſected pla- 
ces, were ſeized with it; and the Eng in 
foreign countries were likewiſe ſeized with it 
at the ſame time that their native country 
was infected at home, and that without the 
leaſt danger to the natives of thoſe coun- 

tries where they refided ; it ſeemed to be a 

peſtilent fever, but not ſeated in the veing 

or humours, there appearing no carbuncle, 
no purple or livid ſpots, nor any thing of 
the like nature, 

SWEA'TY (A.) dewy, moiſt, wet, or damp 
with ſweat, 

SWEEP (V.) to make clean a room, court, 
or ſtreet with a broom, &c. alſo to draw 
or delineate geometrical figures with a pair 
of compaſſes, a bow, &c, 

SWEEP (S.) ſometimes means a curved line 
ſtruck or drawn with the compaſſes, the 
hand,&c.ſometimes the vibration of a pendu- 
lum; ſometimes the compaſs or round. about 
way that an army, &c. chuſes rather than go 
over hills, mountains, &c. ſometimes the 

| mould where a ſhip begins to bend or compaſs 
at the rung heads ; and ſometimes the ſmelt. 
ingdown the dro(s or waſte of a refinery, &c, 

SWEE'/PING S.) the act of bruſhing or clean- 
ing the floor with a broom, &c. alſo the act 
of drawing or reſting upon the ground, as 
the long tail of a woman's gown ; and among 
the Samen, the dragging upon the ground, 
or bottom of the ſea or channel, a grapnel 
with three flukes, to find a cable, &c, that 
has been loſt, dropped, or ſlipt. 

SWEET (A.) delicious, pleaſant. taſted, that 
yields or emits an extraordinary agreeable 
odour, &c. alſo good-terapered, &c, 

SWEE'TEN (V.) to render or make ſweet- 
taſted ; alſo to allay or aſſuage troubles, or 
to make misfortunes or hardſhips eaſy or 
light, &c. 

SWEE'THEART (S.) a courtier or lover, he 


or ſhe. 

SWEE/TING (S.) a mealy, ord.nary fort of 
apple, 

SWEE'TISH (A.) inclined to be ſweet, or of 
a luſcious nature. 

SWEE'TNER (S.) one that decoys or draws 
in perſons to game, or play at cards, dice, 
&c. alſo one that comforts and afſifts per- 
ſons in affliction, &c. 


SWEE'TNESS (S.] the quality of ſugar, ho- 


vumbers of people; it firſt broke ** 


ney, 
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1 ney, &c. in taſte ; vf roſes, briars, Ec. in 
ſmell ; alſo the pleaſure, profit, or advan- 
tage that ariſes from converſation, trade, 
ſtudy, &c | 

SWELL (v.) to extend or grow larger in bulk, | 

like a bladder filled with air, &c- 

SWE'LLING (S.) a rifirg in the fleſh, a tu- 

mour, or fore that is troubleſome, &c. | 

SWE'LTER (v.) to ſweat very much with 

- exceſſive heat. 

SWE'LTRY (A.) very hot, faint, or un- 
wholſome weather, occaſioned by great heats 
and little or no air. 

SWERVE (V.) to fall away from the truth, 

to turn afide from the right way. 

SWIFT (A.) quick of motion, that moves or 

. paſſes along a great pace; alſo nimble. 

SWVYFTNESS S.) expedition, quickneſs of 
motion, velocity, &c. 

SWIG (V.) to ſuck down, or ſwallow large 
quantities of liquor at a dfaught. 

SWILL (V.) to delight much in drinking, to 

_ \wallow down large draughts, &c. 

SWIM (V.) to float on, to move thro*, upon 
or along the waters or other fluids. 

SWUMMING (S.) the act of paſſing thro? or 
upon the waters, Kc. F 

Swimming in the Head, a diſeaſe called the 

vertigo, or giddineſs, which affeQs the per- 

ſon ſo, as if all the things about him turned 
round. 

SWI NDOON (S.) in Wil:fire, which, tho" it 
is but a ſmall town, yet the houſes are large 
and well built, of ſtone, and has a good 
market weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
London 62 computed, and 74 meaſured miles, 

SWINE (s.) hogs of both ſexes, as well ſows 
as boars, the fleſh whereof, tho* in great 
eſteem among us, was forbid the Jews as 
unclean; and this prohibition woas extended 
ſo far by their rabbias, that the people's a- 
verfion to it was ſuch, that they would not 

ſo much as proneunce its name, but when- 
ever they had occafion to mention it would 
ſay, by way of deteſtation, het bea, that 
thing, Sc. When Arntiacbus Epiphbancs had 
taken old Elzazer, he urged him to taſte 
ſevine"s fleſh, or at leaſt to ſeem as if he did, 

and thereupon they opened his mouth by 
violence, but he choſe rather to die than to 
break the law of God, and give offence to 
the weaker people of his nation. 

SWI'NEHERD (S.) one who ſeeds and looks 
aſter hogs, Ec. J 

SWING (V.) to vibrate, or move backwards 
and forwards with an eaſy or ſwift motion, | 

SWINGE (V.) to threſh, beat, whip, correct, 
Ec. ſever+-ly. 

SWINGEING-(A.) great, huge, large, big, 
monſtrous, &c. Di | 

SWV NGING (A.) vibrating er moving back- 
wards ard forwards like a pendulum. 

SWING WHEEL (S.) in Che, is what is 
called the crown wheel in a Watch ; the of. 
fice of both is to drive or move the pendu- 


SYM 


SWI/NISH: (A.)-like to, or aſter the 
of à ſwine z ſelfiſh, gluttonous, — Long 


SWITCH (S.) a ſprout of the willow. tree, or 2 
a ſprig of any other tree that is juicy, Sr. YMB 
SWIVE (v.) to be familiar with, or carnally ſom: 
know a woman. 271 
SWI'VEL (8.) a ring or knob- of brad, 4, t 
that is made at the end of a whip, or other tion 
inſtrument, for it to turn eaſily round with, tiful 
SWOON (V.) to faint, fink down, die 2. SYMP 
— be deprived of all ſenſation for 3 (A.] 
me. 6 
SWOOP (v.) in Falconry, is when a bird of = 
prey flies down haftily upon, and carries up ſerat 
his prey in his talons. SY!MI 
SWOP (V.) to barter or exchange one thing or a 
for another, n 
SWORD (S.) literally means thoſe offenſive TYM 
weapons worn by gentlemen, ſoldiers, &c, gree 
and metapborically, all thoſe miſeries and ca. ſeve 
lamities that attend war, &c. alſo the tird int 


or hairy coat of bacon, 

SWO'RDSMAN ($.) one that is ſkilful or dex. 
tr6us in the management of a ſword. 

SY!/CAMINE or SY'CAMORE (S.) a tree, 
by ſome called the Egyttian fig-tree, and 
partaking of the nature of 2 mulberry. tre 
in its leaves, and of a fig-tree in its ſtun, 
which is like a fig in its ſhape and bulk; it 
is ſaid, this fruit does not grow ripe till it i 
rubbed with iron combs, &c. 

SY'/COPHANT (S.) one that by falſe inſinu- 
tions or flattering tales endeavours to preju- 
dice another; an accuſer, pick thank, or 
fault-finder. 

SY'COPHANTIZE (V.) to fawn, flatter, ct. 
ceive, accuſe, revile, &c. 

SY DER (S.) the juice or wine of apples pro. 
perly fermented, ordered and regulated. 
SY'LLABLE (S.) ſo many letters as are ſound- 

ed at once articulately, 

SY'LLOGISM (S.) a logical argument, com. 
poſed of three propofitions, called the ma. 
jor, minor, and conſequence, wherein fron 
ſomething allowed, ſuppoſed, or granted, 4 
concluſion» is made different from the thing 
ſuppoſed, &c. ; 

SYLLOGTSTICAL (A.) agreeable to, or n 
the manner of a ſyllogiſm. ; 

SYLPHS (S.) imaginary beings, ſuch as fi. 


Jum, 


ries, &c, a | 

SY'LVA (S.) ® Roman game wherein they $Y'N 
planted an artificial wood in the circus, ant tot 
furniſhed it with a great number of beat, the 
which the people courſed or hunted, bit to 
without any arms, being obliged to fait cal 
them alive. It is related of the emperi it 
Gordianus, that he gave a fl, where" an 
were 200 red deer, zo wild horſes, 10 ot! 
goats, 70 elles, 100 bulls, 300 oftiichs, $Y'd 
30 wild aTes, 150 wild boars, 200 wild or 
goats, 200 fallow deer, 

SY/MBOL {(S.)'a mark, badge, pledge, ® th; 
diſtinction, whereby one thing is kao fu 
or ſeparated from another; in the (l SYN 

Lasg ag 


SYN 

Langage, it is the matter of the facra- 

a Ganktindbs the apoſtles creed goes by 8 

this name. | ' 

«YMBO'LICAL (A.) myflical, expreffire of | 
ſomethipg hid under characters, or obſcure 
marks, &c. a, | 

Y'MMETRY (S.) due or regular propor- 
tion, or that which renders any thing beau- | 
tiful. 5 

SY MPATHE'TICAL or SYMPATHE!TICK, 
(a.) ſomething that has an agreement with, 
or inclination for another, | 

SYMPATHIZE (V.) to feel for, or commi- 
ſerate the afflictions of another, &c. 

SY!MPATHY (S.) a'tiatural inclination, love, 
or affectiom of one perſon or thing to or for 
another. | . 

TY 'MPHONY (S.) ſometimes means the a- 
greement of ſeveral voices, or a concert of 
ſeveral inſtruments ; ſometimes a mufical 
inſtrument; and ſometimes harmony ab- 
ſraftedly conſidered, © 

$Y'MPTOM (S.) a mark, token, preſage, 
or-intimation, that ſomething ſurther was 
coming. 

SYNAGOGUE (S.) ſometimes means an aſ- 
ſembly or congregatian z and ſometimes 


the place where ſuch affembly is collected, | 


eſpecially for celigious' purpoſes among the 
a | 


SV NCHRONISM (S.) the coming, happen. 
ing, or meeting together of two remarka- 
ble incidents at one and the ſame time. 

SY'NCHYSIS (S.) a jumble, confuſed difor- 
der, or mixture of things. 

SYNCOPA'TION (S.) in Mufick, is when one 
note both ends one part of the tune, or a 
bar, and begins another. 

SY'NCOPE (S.) a Rbetorical figure, by which 
the grammarians cut off one or more let- 
ters in the middle of a word; in Phyſich, 
it is the great and ſudden ſeizing that ren- 


T 
ſuch words 23 have the ſame meaning, 
though different in ſound and orthogra- 


phy. 
SYNO'PSIS (S.) a curious and exact abridg- 
ment, or orderly compendium of an art or 
ſcience, &c. 

SY'NTAGMA (S.) a regular, full, and ex- 
planatory diſcourſe upon any ſubjecte. 
SY!NTAX (S.) a regular collecting words 
- into phraſes or ſentences in any language, 
according to the true and moſt accurate 


manner. | 
SY/NTHESIS (S.) compoſition, or joining 
things in a regular manner together, 
SY'RINGE (S.) a ſquirt or ſmall inſtrument 
uſed by ſurgeons to injeR liquids into ule 
cers, ſores, &c, or into the ears, funda- 
ment, &c. 
WIRTES (S.) two banks or fands in the 
Mediterranean, on the coaſt of Africa, be- 
tween the kingdom of Tunis and Barca in 
Barbary, which are you dangerous, by 
reaſon of the ſhifting of the ſands, ſo that 
the ſea is ſometimes very deep, and at other 
times very ſhallow ; there are alſo of theſe 
ſyrter, on the land over- againſt the others, 
where the ſand is ſometimes carried in drifts, 
as high as mountains, which often proves 
fatal to travellers, 
SY\!RUP (S.) any liquor thick and ſweet, 
eſpecially compoſed of herbs and flowers 
boiled up With water and ſugar, &c, 
SYSTEM (S.) the general laws or principles 
of any art or ſcience regularly laid down 
and explained, | 
SY'STOLE (S.) a contraction or drawing to- 
gether ; alſo a figure by which a long ſylla- 
ble is made a ſhort one; in Anatomy, it is 
the contraction of the ventricles of the heart, 
whereby the blood is forcibly driven into the 
great artery. 
SYZY'GIA (S.) meeting, aſſembling, coup- 


ders the patient infenfible and incapable o. ling, yoking, &c. together; and particularly 
? / 


motion, | 
SY!'NDICK. (S.) an ambaſſador or delegate 
appointed to act for a community, 
an alderman, juſtice of the peace, &. 
SYNE'CDOCHE (s.) a figure in ſpeech, 
whereby a part is put, ſtands for, or figni- 
fies the whole, and contrarily the whole for 
a part, 
SY/NOD (s.) an aſſembly of church · men met 
together about eccleſiaſtical matters; and 
theſe are variouſly denominated according 
to the extent, or number preſent, a convo- 
cation, council, &c. among the Afronemers, 
it is a conjunction of two or more planets ; 


and ſometimes their mecting by beams in 


other aſpects. 
SY'NODAL er SYNO'/DICAL (A.) belonging 
cr relating to a ſynod, 
Synedical Month, is that quantity of time 
that is ſpent between one conjunction of the 
ſun and moon, and another, 


SYNO'NYMAL or SYNO'NYMOUS (A. 


g. alſo 


in Afronemy, means the conjuhctions, &c, 
of the planets, &c. 


T 


S the nineteenth letter in our alphabet, and 

one of thoſe called conſonants, which when 
it precedes an I in words of more ſyllables 
than one, is commonly ſounded like an 8, 
as in nation, &c, but there are ſeveral words 
in which it has its own natural harſh 
ſound, as in prtied, Sc. it has had, and 
may have, many various fignifications, 
when it ſtands firgly or alone, it being very 
common for people to fign their Chriſtian 
names bo'h men and women that begin 
with a T, with it only, as T. King, for 
Thomas King, Cc. in the old Roman Na- 
meration, it ſtood for 160, and when ex- 
preſſed thus, Þ. for 162,000, 
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TABA'CCO. or TOBA'CCO (.) a famous 
Indies berb, which, when dried and cut, is 

ſmoked all over the world. 

TA'BBY. (s.) a particular fort of filk manu- 

fafture wove with large threads, thick, cloſe, 


and ſtrong, by means whereof, hen preſſed | 


under large rolls, it takes a curious water 
like figures wove, repreſenting the waving 
or ſtreams of water. 
TA'BER or TA'BOUR (S.) a ſmall drum, 
Which is beat or played upon with one hand, 
and uſed as a drone or baſe to the mufick 
_ of a ſmall pipe played upon with the other, 
much in vogue wich the country folks at 
wakes, fairs, weddings, and other times of 
- fCeſtivity, | 
TA'BERNACLE (S.) a tent, booth, or flight 
, _ building run up occaſionally, to ſtay, live, or 
be in for a time; and ſometimes it means a 
chapel of eaſe or ſmall building, uſed to per- 
form divine worſhip in, for the convenience 
of thoſe who live far from the mother 
church, &c, The Jewiſh rabernacle, ſo fa- 
mous in the 0'4 Teflament, is that where:n 
the 1ſraclites performed the chief of their re- 
ligicus exerciſes, which was 30 cubits long, 
and 10 broad and high. It was divided into 
two parts, the one called the ſanctum, or 
holy place, which was $0 cubits long, and 
10 wide: Here was put the table of ſhew- 
bred, the golden candleſtick with ſeven 
brancHes, and the golden altar of incenſe ; 
the ſecond was the ſanctum ſanR or 
holy of holies, which was a ſquare of 10 
cubits long and broad: Here was ed 
the ark of the covenant, This le 
had no window, but was covered with ſe- 
vera] curtains, On the out- ſide was a large 
oblong court 1co cubits long, and 50 broad; 
Here was the altar of burnt- offer ings, and 
a pond or fountain for the uſe ot the prieſts ; 
the laity were allowed to bring their vic- 
tims as far as the altar, where the pricſts, 
Kc. took them, killed, flea'd, and offered 
them to the Lord, according to the ſeveral 
rites and © ceremonies of their inftitution, 


The tabernacle was placed ſo, that the en- 


trance faced the eaſt, &c. This tent was 
looked upon as the dwelling-place of the 
Moft High, who was confidered as refiding 
in the middle of his people. The prieſts 
went in every morning to put out the lamps, 
and to offer incenſe, and a lamb for a burnt- 
ſacrifice, and in the evening, to light the 
lamps and offer a lamb, &c, 

TA'BES (S.) among the Phyſicians, means a 
conſumption or waſting away, which may 
ariſe from various cauſes, and ſo differently 
denominated. 

TA BLATURE (S.) the manner of pricking 
or writing down mufical leſſons with letters, 
c. to dire the player how to perform 
tem. 

TABLE (S.) ſometimes means a uſeful piece 


T A 


a painting or draught; ſometimes a - 
lation of the value of goods, — 
the planets, &c. for the eaſe of practitionert 
c. and ſometimes the heads or contents of 
a book, an index, &c, 

Table Diamond, is one whoſe upper or top 
ſurface is ground flat, and only the fides cut 
into angles. 

TA'BLER (S.) a boarder, or one that pays a 

1 Nan 
A'B (A.) ſomethin to a 

table for diet, figures, or 7 

TA'CHYGRAPHY. (8.) the art of ſhort, 

* „or ſwift writing, 

A'CIT (A.) filent, quiet; ao ſomething 
meant or impl:ed that was not ſpoken, 

TACITURNITY (s.) quietneſs, filen 
reſervedneſs, backwardneſs in ſpeaking, clole- 

mouthed, &. LA 

TACK (V.) to ſew-or join things flightly to- 

with a needle and thread, as dyert 

do ſeveral pieces or bits of filk to dip them 

all at once into the dye, or colouring ; alfo 

to nail or faſten any thing lightly, &c. at 

Sea, it means to bring the ſhip s head about, 

F to what ſhe did 
ore, 

TA'CKER (S.) one that adds or joins dif 

ferent things together. 

TACKLE or TA'CKLING (S.) the neceſſary 

utenſils for the performance of any bufi- 

neſs ; but generally it means blocks, ropes, 

c. uſed in a ſhip, or at the water · ſide to 

litt great weights, &c. 

TACKS (S.) very ſmall icon nails; and in a 

Ship, are thoſe ropes uſed to carry forward 

the clews of the ſails to make them ſtand 

cloſe to the wind, 

.TA'CTICAL (A.) belonging to the art of war, 
or martial diſcipline. 

TA'CTICKS (S.] the art of diſciplining ar- 
mies, and ranging them into forms proper 
for the various occaſions, 

TA'CTILE (A.) that is capable of being ſelt, 

TA'DCASTER (S.) in the f-Riding of 
Yorkſhire, a great road town, on the ziver 
Whar fe, over which it has a fine ſtone bridge, 
principally noted for the lime-ſtcne dug here; 
the matket is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant 
from Lo- den 142 computed, and 153 mea- 
ſured miles. | |; 

TA'DPOLE (S.) a young frog before it hat 
got to ſo much maturity as to have its pet · 
ſect form. 


ITA'FFATY (s.) a particular fort of filk rib- 


bon, wove very ſmocth and gloſſy. 

TAC (S.) a ſmall piece of tin, braſs, &c. 
neatly faſtened on to the. end of a lace, 
ſtring, ribbon, &c. to lece or draw womens 
ſtays, &c, together; alſo a play among 
children. 

TAG (V.) to put or faſten tags on the end of 
a lace, ribbon, &. alſo to follow or 80 11. 


of houſhold furniture to eat off; ſometimes 


ter a pet ſon on foot, TA'G- 
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TA/G-RAG (S.) a mob or company of the 
meaneſt ſort of people, beggars, &c. 

TAIL (S.) the train of a beaſt, bird, fiſh, 
&c. allo the Jong ſuperfluous part of a wo- 
man's gown,. or magiſtrate*'s gown of ſtate, 
Kc. alſo in Law, it is the fee or inheritance 
that a perſon enjoys when alive, but has no 
power of diſpoting it. 

TAILOR or TA'YLOR (S.) a man or wo- 
man that cuts out cloth, &c. and makes it 
into cloaths fit for perſons to wear, eſpecially 
the uppermoſt garments. | 

TAINT ($.) corruption, ſtain, or imperſec- 
tion, &c, alſo conviction of being guilty of 
a crime, or fault, ' 

TAINT (V.) to ſpoil, corrupt, give, or yield 
a ſtink, or ill ſmell ; alſo to prove guilty 
a crime, &c, | 

TAKE (V.) to ſeize, ſnatch, ay hold of; 
alſo to accept or receive from another, 

TA'LAPOINS (S.) the name of the Indian 
doQors or priefts at Siam, who are reported 
to live a very exemplary life, and exclaim 
very zealouſly againſt thoſe that worſhip de- 
vils, though they are but little minded. 
They are not diſpleaſed with ſuch as turn 
Chriſtians, provided they live agreeable to 
their profeſſion, affirming that a good life 
makes all profeffions happy. They go bare- 
foot, and cat but once a day. 

TA'LASSE (S.) a god who, among the old 
Romans, preſided over marriages, and whom 
they invoked on their marriage day, that 
they might be proſperous in that affair, 

TALBOT (S.) a pretty large-ſfized dog that 
goes with his tail always turned up, and is 
remarkable for his quick ſcent to find out 
all ſorts of creatures that are hunted, fol- 
lowing them with open mouth, and full 
cry, ſo eagerly, that unleſs taken off by the 
huntſman he will poi! himſelf, 

TALE (S.) a narrative, ſtory, hiſtory, or 
account of any thing; alſo a lie or fic- 
tion ; alſo the number or account of any 


thing, 

TA'LE- BEARER (S.) one that - ells or mag- 
nifies the faults, errors, cr mi of an- 
other, a (y t, &c, 

TA'LENT (S.) a quantity of gold or filver, 
eſpecially among the Jes, weighing 114 
pounds 15 pennyweights troy, by others 
but 113 pound, 6 ounces, 1 dram, 10 grains, 
7 penny weights ; in Solver, it is eſtimated at 
342 pounds, 3 ſhillings and g pence ſterling ; 
and in Gold, 5475 pounds tterling ; alſo the 
gilt or capacity of a perſon for the per- 
formance of any thing, as to be a gocd lin 
guiſt, mechanick, painter, poet, &c, 

TALES (S.) a ſupply of jurymen for them 
that do not appear, or who have been ohal - 
waged as perſons prejudiced againſt the cri. 
mina 

TA'LISMAN (s.) the name ol certain Geures 
or charactets of ſome celeſtial fign, conſtella- 
tion, or planet, engraved, &c. upon a ſym- 


| 


TA'LLOW* (S.) 


TAL 


pathetick ſtone or metal, correſponding ta 
the ſtar, under the pretence of receiving the 
influences thereof, &c, and which were pre- 
tended to be endowed with the virtue or 
efficacy of working or performing wonders 
or miracles, ſuch as curing diſeaſes, pre- 
ſerving ſrom hurt, &. 
TALK (V.) to diſcourſe, or utter 
words, to argue, diſpute, relate, or give an 
— 2 by words or ſpeech. 

aA (8.) iſcourſe, language, ſpeech 

&c. of to one another; allo a fort 
of baſtard mineral ors, &c, of à whitiſh 
colour, which, when calcined, or burnt and 
beat to a powder, is uſed by the ſilver- \miths 
to clean their filver veſſels, &c. 


of | TA'LKATIVE (A.) full of words, ready of 


ſpeech, a mere blab-tongue, &. 

TALL (A.) very high of ſtature. 

TA'LLAGE ($.) a cuſtom, exciſe, impoft or 
duty laid upon goods imported or exported, 
which formerly was a duty or tax laid upon 
barons or knights, towards defraying the 


's e . 
the hard, ſolid fat that is 
within-fide of oxen, ſheep, &. 
Tallow-Tree, ſuch an one that yields » 
thick fort of oily or unctuous matter, 
—— —— are made. 
TALLOWISH (A.) of a greaſy, diſagreeable 
taſte, ſmell, or feeling, . 1 
TALLY (S.) a piece of wood cleft or rent in 
two, ſo as both parts perſectiy agree toge - 
ther, and in which. nicks or cuts are made 
by way of account in the exchequer, &c. 
alſo with Bakers, to know how many loaves 
have been delivered, &c. 
TA'LLY (V.) to agree with, or be like to 
another; allo to ſcore or enter goods or 
money delivered upon a 0/5. 
TA'LLYMAN (S.) one who ſells goods to 
the poorer fort of people on credit, to be 
paid a little at a time by weekly payments. 
TA'LMUD or THA'LMUD (S.) a book in 
great veneration among the Jews, containing 
their doctrines and morality, of which there 
ate two, the old, called the Tai/mud of Feru- 
ſalem, the other, of Babylon ; the firſt com- 
by Rabbi Jobanan, preſident of the 
academy of Palefline, about the 3ooth year 
of Chriſt ; this conſiſts of two parts, the 
Mina, or the ſecond law, containing the 
traditions of the Jewiſh doors, collected 
about the year 190, by Rai Judah; and 
the Gemars, or the finiſhing or compleating 
the whole, which was done by Fobanan, and 
publiſhed both together, The Talmud ot Ba- 
bylon, contains the Mifbna 23 above, and the 
Gemara of Rabbi Aſa of Babylon, about the 
year 400 this is much more valued than the 
other, upon account of its great clearneſs or 
perſpicuity, and allo for its extenſiveneſs, tho” 
it is Auffed with abundance of fables, and 
ridiculous ſtories, which they entertain with (o 
much eagerneſs, that they compare the 35 
£9 


tevesled thoſe te aditions and explications 10 
Adres, to his ſons, and the elders, and that 


TA MARISK (s.) a chrub or tree excellent! 


' TA'MPER (V.) to practiſe upon a perſon ſo 


T AM 


to water, the Mifbna to wine, and the Ce- 
mara to hippocras, affirming,, that Moſer 


he received them from God. 
oat (S.) -thoſe who teach, ſtudy, 
or believe the traditons of the Tatimad. : 
TA'LON (S.) the claw-of a bird of prey, boch 
. as an eagle, hawk, vulture, &c. 


TA'LUS; S.] the ſlope or gradual inclinevont | 


of a wall, with which it riſes to Ira the 
foundation to be ftrong, & & 
A'MARIND (s.) „ fruit of a mo that 
Stowe in the Indie, of a fine, mesſaut, 
tartiſh taſte aud cooling natures vet with! 
good ſucceſs, being. preſerved with hneſu-, 
ar, in fevers, Ec. 


for diſeaſes of the ſpleen, fluxes, & c 
TAME (S.) in 0xfordſbire, pleaſantly, fituated, 
having the-xiver- Tame to waſh its north bor- 
dert, and two ſmall-brooks the eat and weſt. 
porta 3 it is a very ancient town, but has been 
particularly noted ever ſince Henry Lexington, 
biſhop of Linto/n; in the reign of Henry III. 


brought the great road through this town, | 


- which before lay at a ſmall diſtance below 
the -town ; the town/is- large, having one 
great ſtreet, in the middle of which is the 
 market-place 3 the market is weekly on 
Tucſday, which drives a great trade in live 
cattle, 2 well as all manner of proviſions 
and neceſſaries; diſtant from London 37 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles. 
TAME (v.) to make that which was wild, 
unruly, or ungovernable, gentle and eafily 
manageable. 

TAME (A.) quiet, gentle, manageable, go- 
vernable, &c. WL 3 
TAMEABLE (A.) that may be rendered 

gentle, manageable, governable, &c. 
TA MELT (Part.) ſubmiſſiveiy, quietly, with- 
out refiſtance, &c. 
TA'MENESS (S.) gentleneſs, governableneſs, 
 ſubmifſivene's, &c. 
TA'MMUZ or THA/MMUZ (S.) a Pagan 
deity, by ſome ſaid to be Adonis, or the San; 


TAR 

and in the. ſpring for. cattle and ſheep ; 1: 
returns tWo members to parliament, one 
| for that part of the town that is in Stoffirt. 
— Deg other for that which is in 7 
wickſhire ; diftant from London 8 compu 
and 107 meaſured miles. ? "Gi 
TAN (V.) to fit the hides or ſkins of beaſts 
for the purpoſe of ſhoe-leather, &. alfo to 
render a perſon of a tawny colour, by the 
heat of the ſun; 
TAN (S.) che bark of oak-trees prepat 

— 5 leather, &. "uf 
TANG (8.) ae eee. taſte ; n 
ny thing, 
TANGENT (S.) ia right line raiſed per. 
pendicularly upon ſome point of the ſuper. 
ficies of a curve line, which being continued 
will interſect the axis, likewiſe continued, 
without ecning the curve. 


[TA'NGIBLE (A.) - any thing. that may be 


touched or felt, whatever is the ſubject of 
the ſenſe of feeling. 

TA'NGLE-(V,) ſo to tumble, mix togethe:, 

or interweave thread, filk, Ke. that it iz 

ditficult to ſeparate them ; alſo any thing 
perplexed with obſcurities, cc. 

A NK ARD (S.) a drinking veſſel common · 
ly of metal, with a ined cover turkng 

upon a hinge. 

TA'NNER (80 a tradeſman, or artificer, 

who tans leather. 

TA*NSY (S.) a garden herb; alſo a cake, or 
thin pudding, among the compoſition where. 
of there is the juice of this herb, 

TA'NTALIZE (V.) to banter, jeer, make 
game of, baulk, diiappoint, &c. by exciting 
a perſon' 5 defires or inclinations with the 
Gght, hopes, or expectations of enjoying 
ſomething, and then depriving him of the 
poſſeſſion. a 

TA'NTAMOUNT (Part.) equal to, or at 
much as ſamething elſe. 

TA/NTIVY [A.) very faſt, full ſpeed, in a 
great hurry, &. 

TAP (V.) to broach, or begin to draw 
out the liquor of a caſk, &c. alſo to give a 
gentle ſtroke with the hand, a ſtick, &c. 


it is ſaid to be a brazen idol, whoſe eyes TAP S.) the wooden inſtrument that is com- 


they filled with lead, then making a fire in 
the hollow of the image, the lead melting, 
repreſented weeping. 

TA'MMY (s.) a flrong fort of worſted ſtuff, 
or wove manufaQture. 


as to endeavour to corrupt, ſpoil; debauch, 
c. his principles 3 alſo to try experiments 
with phyſical or ch urgical preſcriptions, &c. 
TA'MWORTH (S.) partly in Warwichfhire, 
and partly in Stoffordſbire, is ſeated on the 
bankes of the 7. ante, which divides the town 
and the two counties ; it was formerly more 
noted than at preſent, tho' it is Nil} a cor. 
poration, governed by bailiffs, high ſte ward. 
under ſte ward, recorder, &c. its market is 


monly put into a caſk to draw the liquor out 

TAPE (S.) a narrow linen cloth wove for the 
uſe of binding any thing, or to make ſtrings 
for womens aprons, petticoats, &Cc. 

TA'PER (S.) a wax candle, flambeau, torch, 
&c. uſed at burials, night-penances, &c. 

TA/PER or TA'PERING (A.) ſlender ot 
thin upwards, conical, &c. 

TA'PESTRY or TA'PISTRY (S.) a patti- 
cular manufafture wove with great varietf 
of figures, colours, &c. to hang the rooms 
of princes or rich men with. 

TA'PLASH (s.) poor, ſorry, ordinary, or bid 
drink, wine, &c. 

TA/PSTER (S.) a perſon whoſe bufingl it i 
to draw drink in an ale bouſe, &c, 


weekly on Saturday, for corn and proviſiens, | 


TAR (S.) a groſs liquor iſſuing or * 


TAR 


from various trees exceeding uſeful upon 
many occaſions, eſpecially for the ſmearing 
the cordage and planks belonging to (hips, 


xc. . | 

TARA'NTULA (S.) a fort of venomous ſpi- 
der, the bite whereof affe&s the patient 
with a ſort of madneſs, ſaid to be curable 
only by muſick. 

TA'RDY (A.) flow, dull, heavy, moving or 
going on but heavily ; alſo loitering, truant- 
ine, or being guilty of a fault. | 

TARE (S.) ſometimes means the weight of a 
caſk, &c. in which goods are packed up, 
and which is to be deduQted out of, or al 
lowed for to the buyer of any ſuch commo- 
dity ; and ſometimes a ſort of corn or plant 
with a longiſh rough leaf, frequently grow- 
ing among wheat, &c. its nem is ſmaller 
than that of wheat, at the top whereof 
comes forth a long ear with little huſks, 
which ſurrounds it at equal diſtances, con- 
taining three or four grains heaped together, 
and covered with down or pluff ; bread 
made of the meal of carer, or wherein there 
is any conſiderable quantity, is very un- 
wholeſome ; it intoxicates the head, and 
loads the ſtomach, and cauſes heavineſs, 
drowſineſs, and head-achs ; ſome are of 
opinion, that tares are only grains of wheat 
or barley corrupted by 2 bad ſoil, &c. and 
that good ground will produce wheat, &c, 
from tares. 

TA'RGET (S.) a large ſhield or buckler to 
cover the bearer from the arrows of the 
enemy. 

TA'RGUM (S.) a commentary or expoſition 
uſed among the Jetus, of part or all of the 
book of the Old Teſtament, of which there 
are various ſorts. 

TA'RIFF (S.) the rate or publick cuſtom to be 
paid by thoſe who import or export goods ; 
alſo a table ready computed to ſhew the 
amount of yarious quantities of goods, &c. 

TA'RNISH (V.) to grow cankered, or dull. 
coloured, to ſully or ſpoil the beauty of any 
thing; alſo to ſay or declare ſomething to 
the lefſening the eſteem or value of a per- 
ſon's character. 

TARPAW'LING (S.) ſometimes means 2 
cloth well ſmeared or covered with tar, to 
lay over any place to keep out the wet; 
and ſometimes it means a ſeaman. 

TA'RRACE or TA'RRAS (S.) a raiſed or 
elevated, ſmooth, fine path or walk in a 
garden, or at the top of a houſe, for the ad- 
vantage of proſpect, &c, 

TA'RRAS (S.) a paricular ſort of ſtrong 
mortar, with which walls are plaiſtered that 
ſtand in water, and that prevents its ſoaking. 
through, , 

TA'RRY (V.) to abide, ſtay, continue, or 
remain long in a place ; alſo to loiter, or be 
tedious in the going of an errand, &c. 

TART (S.) a (mall fruit pie. 

TART (A.) ſharp, ſour, or eager in taſte ; 


T AV 

TA RTAK or THA'RTAC S.) a falſe deity 
of the Avites, worſhipped under the ſhape 
of an aſs. . 

TA'RTANE (S.) a particular ſort of ſhip, or 
large veſſel, uſed in the Mediterrancan ſea, 
carrying but one maſt and a triangular fail. 

TARTAR (S.) a groſs terreftrial matter that 
ſticks to the fides of the veſſel, when ſepa- 
rated from its liquor by means of fermenta- 
tion; but that uſed in Phyfich, is what ſticks 
to the fides of wine caſks, generally of a 
white colour, and tony conſiſtence; the 
beſt ſort is brought from Germany; the lees 
of wine are alſo a liquefied fortar ; alſo the 
cant name of a notorious ſharper or cunning 
ſkilful on. N 

TA/RTARUS (S.) amorg the Poces, was hell, 
or the place of torment for the wicked. 


TASK (v.) to appoint a perſon a certain quan- 


tity of work to be done in a certain time. 

TASK (S.) ſo much buſineſs as is to be done 
by one or more perſons in a limited time. 

TA'SSEL (S.) a male hawk; alſo. an ornament 
hung to the corners of cuſhions, &c. made 
of fk, &c. alſo the combs that clothiers uſe 
to lay the nap of their cloth ſmooth, made 
of the tops of thiſtles dried. 

TASTE (V.) to reliſh or to try any thing with 
the palate and the tongue; alſo to like, ap- 
prove of, &Cc. j 

TASTE (S.) the ſenſation whereby the tongue, 
palate, &c. diſtinguiſhes the reliſh. of bitter, 
{weet, &c. alſo the diſpofition or inclination 
of the mind. 

TA'STELESS (A.) any thing that has no re- 
liſh, or that is infipid, &c. alſo a perſon of 
no learning, judgment, or diſcernment, &c. 

TA'TTEREDMA'LION (S.) a poor, naſty, 
dirty, ragged fellow or wench. 

TA'TTERED (A.) rent, worn, or torn to 
rags, pieces, or ſhivers, or that bangs toge- 
ther very ſlightly. 

TA'TTERSHALL (S.) in Lincolnſorre, is a 
{mall town, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
day; diſtant from London 98 computed, and 
113 meaſured miles. X 

TA'TTLE or TA'TTLING (S.) trifling 
fooliſh, filly, impertinent diſcourſe. ' 

TATTO (S.) ſometimes called the retreat, a 
beat of drum at night for all ſoldiers in ga- 


riſon to repair to their quarters, and in the 


fields to their tents ; after which in frontier 
towns, where there 13 any ſuſpicion of the 
inhabitants, they ate oot permitted to ſtir 
abroad, or at leaſt without a light. \ 

TAVERN (S.) a publick houſe, where win 
is retailed out to hogle perſons or companies, 
to drink for refreſhment or pleaſure, 

TAUGHT (A.) a Sez term for a rope that is 
tight, iff, &c, alſo one well educated or 
inſtructed, &c. 

TAVISTOCK (S.) in Devenſbire, a conſde- 
rable bot ough- town, on the river Tavy, that 
ſends two members to parliament, and has a 


ſaappiſh, wa'piſh, or ſoon angry. 


great market weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
Fft from 
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TAX 


from Londen 166 computed, and 201. mea- 
ſured miles. 
TAUNT (v.) to ſpeak or anſwer in a diſre- 
- ſpeAful manner, eſpecially a ſervant” or iofe- 
rior to a ſuperior ; alſo to banter er make 
game cf a perſon or thing. 
TAUNT (s.) a ſcoff, or biting jeſt, a re- 
proach, or diſreſpeci ful anſwer. 
TAU'NTON (S.) in Somerſet ſpire, commonly 
called Taunton-Dean, ſituate upon the river 
Ton, or Thene ; it is a large, well-built town, 
in length à mile, on the road, containing 
to pariſhes, each of which has a church; 
it is a corporation, governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, &c. and (ends two members to 
parliament ;z it has two very good markets 
| weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday; it is 
extremely populous, and many of the inha- 
b. tante very rich, very large manufacturies 
of woollen xoods being carried on here, par- 
ticularly of the lighter ſort, ſuch as ſagathies, 
duroys, &c. the method of chufing parha- 
ment men, is by what are called pot- wal- 
- Joners, that is, every inhabitant, as well 
lodgers as houſe- keepers, who drefſes his 
- own victuals; wherefore the inmates often, 
before an election, light fires in the ſtreet, 
and boil their victuals openly, to be ſeen of 
all, that their votes may not be rejected; 
there are abundance of duſenters of all deno 
minations in this town, and ſeveral meeting- 
houſes, alſo an academy to train up diſſen- 
ters for the miniſtry ; diftane from London 
120 computed, and 148 meaſured miles. 
TAU RUS (S.) among the Aftronomers, is the 
ſecond ſign of the Zodiack, into which the 
ſun enters about the 2d of May, and is re- 
preſented on the artificial globe by a bull, 
and wrote with the character, d the Aftre- 
gers call it fixed and earthly, the houſe 
of Yenus and exeltation of the moon; per- 
ſons born under ths fign are by them ſaid to 
be laborious, and ſlow of apprehenſion, that 
they have high foreheads ſticking out on both 
fides like bullocks horns. 
TAUTO'LOGY (S.] a uſeleſs repetition of the 
ſame words, phraſes, or ſtories often over, 
TAW [V.] to prepare or dreſs the ſkins of 
beaſts, ſo as to make them leather fit for 
ſhoes, &c. 
TAW (S.) a {port or game that children play 
at with marbles, or mall round ſtones, &c, 
TAW'DRY (A.) ill dreſſed, fooliſhly gay, ſlat- 
ternly, &c, 


TAW*NY (A.) ſwarthy, brown, dark co- 


loured, ſun- burnt, &c. 

TAX (S.) a publick impoſition or rate ſet upon 
perſ.ns or things. 

TAX {V.) to rate or ſettle a publick charge 
upon lands, perſons, goods, &. alſo to charge 
or accuſe a perſon with being guilty of ſume 

crime or miſdemeanour. 

TAXABLE (A.) that may be rated, charged, 

- taxed, fined, &c. 

TAXA'TION (S.) a publick aſſeſſing or charg- 
ing perſons or thinge, 


q 


TEG 
TEA (s.) the leaf of an Indian ſhrub, which 


having boiling water poured over it, and 
impregnated therewith, and then ſweetened 


with loaf-ſugar, is become the univerſal li. L 
quor for the ladies. 

TEACH v.) to inform, inſtruct, or ſhew 1 

1 8 * I Ws ſomething. 1 

A A.) of a capacity fit 
ceive — er 1 

TEAL(S.) a fort of wild fowl much valued, 

TEAM (S.) a number of horſes, oxen, &c, 
yoaked together, to draw a waggon, &c, 
loaded with corn, hay, or other goods. 

A (V.) to pull or tend aſunder by vio. 
ence. ; 

TEAR (S.) a drop of water, &c. diſtilled from 
the head, and paſſing through the eye, &c. 

TEA'SLES or TEA'ZLES (S.) thiftles with 
which the fullers cr clothworkers lay ot | 
ſmooth the nap of their cloths, Tl 

TEAT (s.) the nipple or dug of a woman or 
beaſt, wherewith to ſuckle their young, 

TEAZE or TEASE (V.) to lay the nap af Tl 
= ſmooth; alſo to vex, torment, plague, 

0. 

TE/CHINESS (s.) peeviſhneſs, readineſs to be TE 
offended, or take affront. l 

TE'/CHNICAL (A.] artificial words or terms n 
belonging to arts and ſciences, 1 

TECHNO LO OV (s.) a written deſcription of TE 
arts and practical ſciences, t 

TE'CHY (A.) peeviſh, froward, ſoon angry, TE! 
or diſpleaſed, l 

TECTO NICK (A.) mechanick, eſpecially re- TE 
lating to building. 00 

TE- DE uus.) a famous hymn that has been th 
long uſed in the church, and eſpecially upon TE" 
extraordinary occafions, ſuch as a national Uc 
thankſgiving for a publick victory, &c. 60 

TE'/DIOUS (A.) very flow, or long about 200 "a 
thing, weariſom, irkſome. TE" 

TEDIOUSNESS (S.) irkſomene(s, ſlowneh, mi 
over length of time about any thing. __ 

TEEM (V.) to pour out,or bring forth young, — 
to be ar fruit or children. TEA 

TEE'MING (A. ) fruitful, often bearing youth lar 
frequently pregnant, &c. * 

TEETH (S.) thoſe ſmall bones in the mouth ſel, 
of men or beaſts, wherewith they grind d to 
break their food. . 

TE'FFILIN or TE/PHILIM (8. ) certain pri. * 
ments which the Fews carry about then * 
in prayer - time; of which there are tes — 
ſorts, one for the hand, the other for de 4 
head, upon which ate wrote with ink mad * 
on purpoſe in ſquare letters, four paſſat 117 
out of the Pentateich, viz. Hear, 0 line, M 
&c, And it all come to paſt, if thou 4% take 
Se. rare to me all the firft-born, 90 M1 
And toben the Lord ſþ ill cauſe thee u . 7 —— 
&c. thele are rolled up, and put into a pi MP 
of black calf-ſkin, &c. one they went! of, « 
+ their leſt arm, and the other to thei for e 

eads / 

TE'GUMENT (s.) a ſkin or covering &* ww 

, 


TEM 
of a tree, or living creature 
Body, the anatomiſts reckon five, 


TEINT (S.) the colour or natural complexion 
of the face; alſo a dye, or colour uſed in 


ating. . 
THRS or TEIRCE (8.) the third part of a 
ipe of wine, containing 42 gallons, 
TE'LESCOPE ($) a large optick inſtrument, 
invented by Galileo, for obſerving the celeſ- 
tial bodies, whereby ſeveral new phænomena 
have been diſcovered, and great improve- 
ments made in aſtronomy ; for by properly 
grinding and placing the lenſes or glaſſes in 
a tube or pipe, of various lengths, object: 
at a great diſtance are brought nearer to the 
eye, and much more diſtinctly ſeen than by 
the natural eye; of theſe there ate various 
_ forts, which are called by diſtin names. 
TELL (V.) to count or number the pieces in 
any parcel of money; alſo to diſcover any 
ſecret to a perſon, or relate any tranſaction. 
TE'LLER (S.) one whoſe bufine(s it is to pay 
or count out money at a bank, a prince's ex- 
chequer, &c. alſo a relater, diſcoverer, &c, 
TE'LLUS (S.) by the Ancients was eſteemed 
the goddeſs of the Cartb, and by Homer the 
mother of the gods 3 ſhe was repreſented by 
a woman with a great many breaſts. 
TEMERA'RIOUS (A.) hafty, raſh, indiſcreet, 
thoughtleſs, &c, 
TEME/RITY (S.) raſhneſs, inconſiderateneſa, 
haſtineſs, unadviſedneſs. 
TEMPER (V.) to mix, mollify, allay, mo- 
—_ or work divers ſorts of things toge· 
r 


TEMPER (S.) the natural diſpoſition, inclina- 
tion, or conſtitution ; alſo a perſon of great 
command over himſelf, patient, willing, or 

— to bear with, and hear others, &c. 

TEMPERAMENT (s.) a due and regular 
mixture or compoſitien of various ingredi- 
ents to make a medicine, &c. alſo the natu- 
ral habitude or conſtitution of a man, &c. 

TEUMPERANCE (s.) that rational and regu- 
lar command over our paſſiens, affections, 
and inclinations, whereby we reſtrain our- 
ſelves from eating; drinking, and defire, &c. 
to excels, w our converſations are 
rendered defirable, our faculties clear, &c. 

TEMPERATE (A.) moderate; not over in- 
clined to, or defirous of any thing z ſober, 
rational, &c. 

TEMPERATURE (8.) the condition that the 
ar, a medicine, perſon's diſpoſition, &c. is 
in, in reſpect of heat, cold; moiſture, &c. 

TEMPERED (A.)] mingled; qualified, or duly 
mixed together, | 

TEMPEST (s.) a violent form of wind, 
ran, hail, &c. 

TEMPE'STUOUS (A.) ſtormy, boiſterous, full 
of, or inclined to ſtrong guſhes of wind, 

er (howerg of rain or hail, &c. 

TEMPLAR (s.) a perſon refiding in, or be- 
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TEN 

TEMPLE (S.) a name given in all times to 
buildings conſecrated to divine worſhip and 
religion, tho* the worſhip of God was con- 
fiderably antecedent to any ſuch firuQure 3 
for both the true worſhippers and the Pogans 
at firſt had none, but performed their cere- 
monies, ſome on the tops of hills and 
mountains, and others in great plains, till 
by experience ind convenience it was four 
that proper and retired places were abſo- 
lutely neceſſary ; then many nations began 
to celebrate their myſteries in woods, and 
afterwards walled in places for prayers, and 
ſacrifices, but left the tops open to have a 
clear view of the ſky from all parts, and ſo 
by degrees came to covered buildings, which 
as their gods increaſed in number, ſo did 
their temples, many of which are very fa 
mous for their architecture and furniture, 
but none more ſo than that of the Fews 
built by Solomon at Jeruſalem 3 allo the name 
of a noted place, college, &c. for the ſtu- 
dents and practiſers of the law in London, 

TEMPLES (S.) a lateral part of the ſkull in 
the middle between the eyes and the ears, 
and where cephalick plaiſters are put to cure 

or eaſe the tooth-ach or head. ach, 

TE'MPORAL (A.) the condition of ſuch 
things as continue but for a ſpace of time; 
and then naturally ceaſe ; alſo the èonũde- 
ration of ſomething ſecular or worldly, in 

fition to ſpiritual or eternal things. 

TEMPORA'LITIES (S.) the yearly or other 
revenues, profits, or advantages, belonging 
to, or arifing from a biſhoprick, &c, 

TE/MPORARY (A.) ſhort of duration, or 
laſting but a little while, fleeting, periſha- 
ble, &c, 

TE'MPORIZE (V.) to humour or comply 
with the times, to alter or change one's opi- 
nions as the circumſtances of tnings vary. 

TEMPORIZER (S.) one who changes his 
opinions, principles, or practices, according 
as the times vary. x 

TEMPT (V.) to endeavour to perſuade, en- 
tice, or allure a perſon to do or commit 
ſomething againſt his inclination or duty. 

TEMPTA'TION (S.) an allurement, or en- 
ticement; proving or trial of a perſon's con - 
ſtancy, reſolution, &c, 

TE'MPTER (S.) one who lays baits, ſnares; 
or temptations in the way of —_— 
draw him off his duty, inclination, - 
eſt, &c, a | 

TEMPTINGNESS (S.) the condition of any 
thing really or apparently, that cauſes a per- 
ſon to deſire it; or be pleaſed with it; beau» 
tifulne's, charmingneſs, alluringneſs, &c. 

TEN (S.] the abſolute or cardinal number ſo 

called, expreſſed by 10 or X. 

TE'NABLE (A.) — may be held, kept, de- 
fended, maintained, &c. | 

TENA'CIOUS (A.) of a flicking, adbering, 
remaining, or abiding nature ;; alſo ſpoken 
an oWſtinate diſpofition, that ud arguments 

Fffz or 


TEN 
or perſuaſions, though never ſo reaſonable, 


can prevail upon. 
TENA'CITY or ' TENA'CIOUSNESS (S.) 
. Feſolutenefs, inflex;blene's, obſtinacy, ſtiff 
ness, &c, in holding one's opinion or reſo- 
lution, | 
TENANT S.) one who occupies or poſſeſſes 
lands, houſes, &c. under another. 
'TE'NAN'TABLE A.) ſpoken pa- ticularly of 
à houſe in good repair, and fit ſor uſe or 
_  Habitation. , 
TENA'SMUS or TENE'SMUS S.) a diſor- 
. 1 in the body that excites a continual de- 
fire of going to ſtool, and attended with an 
incapacity of voiding any thing but a bloody, 
-, i.my matter, 
TE'NBURY S.) in Worcefter ſpire, a (mall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diftant from Loxd.n 101 computed, and 129 
meaſured miles. 
TE'NBY (S.) in Penbroleſbire, Soutb-Males, 
s ſea- port town, which, although it has a 
commedious haven for ſhips, yet it has but 
very little trade ; it has two markets weck 
_ Iy, viz, on Wedneſday and Saturday ; diſ- 
tant from Lenden 172 computed, and 208 
* meaſured miles, | | 
TENCH (S.) the name of a fine, pleaſant, 
freſh- water or river fiſh, 
TENA (V.) to incline, lean, move towards, 
or aim at any thing; alſo to wait upon, or 
de obtervant of a perſon's orders, &c. 
TENDENCY S.) the aim, drift, inclination, 
motion, &c. of a perſon or thing. 
TE'NDER A.) nice, criſp, curious, ſuch as 
is the quality of young greens, meat, &c, 
- alfo fickly or apt to take cold; alſo kind, 
Doing. good-natured, &c. '” 
TEN DER V.)] to offer money in payment; 
© alfo © be kind, affectionate, loving, &c. 
TE'NDER (S.) an offer of payment, or the 
laying down money to ſatisfy a debt; alſo 
a Waiter or ſervant that is ready to fetch or 
carry what is wanted, c. 
TE'NDERNESS or TE'NDERHEARTED- 
ESS (S.) kindneſs, compaſſion, ſoft- 


neſs, &c. 
TENDINOSE or TE'NDINOUS (A.) full of 
tendons, 

TE'NDON S.) with the Anatomifs, is a fimi- 
lar nervous part annexed to the muſcles and 
bones, whereby the voluntary motion of the 

members is principally performed, and very 
frequently is confounded with a nerve, tho” 

very erroneouſly, 

TE'NDRIL (S.) a fmall griftle, or young 
ſprout, that ſhoots out ſrom vines, Kc. 


| 


and fo creeps or runs up flicks, poles, | 


threats, &c. 

TENEBRO'SITY or TE'NEBROSENESS (S.) 
darkneſs, gloomineſs, &c. 

TENEMENT (S.) a houſe, habitation, &c. 
that one perſon holds of another, and en 


joys ſo long as he pays the rent agree | 
upon. ; 


T E R 

TE NET or TENENT (8. a 
doctrine in religion, 1 . 
phy, &c. 

TE'NNET (S.) in Heraldry, is that colour 
called ta way; and is expreſſed in Graving 
by diagonal lines from the fnifter chief aud 
traverſe, by ſome called the dragon's bea! 
hyacinth, &c. 

INN (S.] a ſport or play with a ball and 
racket. 

TE'NON (S.) the ſquare end of a piece of 
timber ſo cut, as to go or be let into ano. 
ther, called a mortiſe, uſed in the framing of 
floors, &c, 

TE'NOR (S.) in Mufch, is the natural of 
common pitch of the voice ; alſo the pur. 
port, defign, or intent of an inſtrument, 
agreement, argument, diſcourſe, &c. 

TENSE (S.) à Grammatical term for the diſtin. 
guiſhing the times of an action, either paſt, 
preſent, or to come. 

TENSION (S.) the ſtretehing out of a thing, 
which is more or leſs as occafion requires, 
TENT (S.) with the Lapidaries, is what (hey 
ut under a table diamond, when they (et 
it in a ring, &c. in War, Sc. it is a room, 
lodging- place, &c. in a field, covered with 
canvas, &c, on poles to keep out the (us, 
rain, &c, among the Surgeons, it is a (mall 
quantity, of lint, tow, &c. rolled up inf1've, 
ointment, &c. to put into a deep weurd, 
ulcer, &c, among the Yincners, it is a fort of 

rich red Spaniſb wine. 

TE'NTERDEN or TE'NDERDEN (s.) in 
Kent, is an ancient borough town, governed 
by a mayor and jurats ; the mayor is an- 
nually elected in the town hall on 4g 
29 ; the market is weekly on Friday ; i: 
a town of no great note, the only thin; 
remarkable is the church, whoſe ſteeple © 
very high; diſtant from Londen 50 compu 
ted, and bo meaſured miles, 

TE'NTERS (S.) frames or potes properly ft 
to put and ſtretch woollen cloths on; 2 
to ſet a perſon upon the fret, &c. is to let 
him upon the 7enterr. 

88 (A.) tall, fender, thin, fre, 

icht. ä 

TE NURE (S.) the condition, or manner up- 
on, or by which one perſon holds 1%, 
&c. of another. 

TE'RAPHIM or THE'RAPHIM (S.) 2 *. 
liſman, or ſuperſtitious idol or figure md 
of metal; but the Jes ſay, it was the 3 
tual head of a man, ſeparated from te 
trunk or body after he was dead, and en- 
balmed ; + under the tongue whereof n pd 
a plate of gold, with the name of (ons 
imaginary deity ; that it was ſet up ! 
nich, that candles were lighted up to l, 
and that they worſhipped and a 
divine by it. 

TERGIVERSA/TION (s.) a hefititt 
ſcrupling, boggling, ſhuffling, a rr — 


TER 
taking, or turning one's back upon any 


thing. 

TERGI VERSA'TOR (S.) a flincher, boggler, 
ſcrupler, ſhuffler, &c. 

TERM (S.) in Geometry, is the limit, boun- 
dary, or extent of any thing ; in Law, it is 
an appointed or ſettled time when the courts 
are open for cauſes to be tried, which are 
four times in the year ; the firſt begins the 
23d or 24th of Fanvary, called Hilary term; 
the ſecond, or Eafter term, begins the Wed- 
neſday fortninght after Ezfler day, and is 
move ble with that feaſt ; the third, or Tr: 
nity Term, the Friday after Trinity Sunday; 
and Michaclmas term the 6th of Nowember ; 
alſo a phraſe or particular word uſed in an 
art or ſcience. 

TERMAGANT' (S.) a boiſterous, noiſy, 
ſc-Iding, maſculine woman. 

TERMAGANT (A.) noiſy, boiſterous, trou- 
bleſome, ungovernable, unruly, &c. 

TERMINABLE (A.) that has, or may have 
limits, bounds, &. 

TERMINATE V.) to limit or bound, to ſet 
or appoint ends, &c. to any thing; alſo to 
adjuſt, end, or ſettle a diſpute, 

TERMINA'TION (S.) the ending or conclu- 
ding of a buſineſs or affair ; alſo the particu- 
lar ſyllable or ſyllables that vary or change 
at the end of words, eſpecially in the Latin 
and Greet languages, &c. 

TERMS (S.) the conditions agreed upon be- 
tween different parties, for the perſorm1nce 
of cert1in matters; in Pbyfich, the natural 
monthly purgations of women; in Aftro- 
%, certain degrees of the figns, in which 
ſuch reſpeQive planets have been ſaid to 

| have been obſerved to have their virtues and 
firength encreaſed ; alſo the particular names 
or meanings of certain tools or expreſſions 
in arts and ſciences ; alſo the ſeveral quanti- 
ties in arithmetical and algebraical opera- 
tions; in Geometry, they are limits or boun- 
daries of lines, ſuperficies, or ſolids ; and in 
ArcbiteAure, thoſe props or ſupports that 
are made in the ſhape of men, women, a 
tyrs, &c, at top, and the buttoms like py- 
ramids, put at the corners of ſome ancient 
buildings, are thus called. 

TERNARY (S.) verſes, ranks of men, &c. 
that are reckoned or accounted by threes, 

TERPSYCHORE (s.) one of the nine Muſes, 
ſaid to be the inventreſs of dancing, balls, 
&c, ſhe was repreſented with a chearful 
countenance, having on her head a coronet 
compoſed of feathers of divers colours. 

TERRACE or TERRAS (S.) ſometimes 
means a fine, ſmooth, plain walk in a large 
garden to walk on, elevated above the ge 
neral plane of the whole garden, on purpoſe 
to view the adjacent grounds or country 
more adyantageouſly z and ſometimes it 
means the roof of a houſe made flat to 
walk on to take the air, and to have s pro 


TV 


means 2 balcony that projects beyond the 

| upright face of the building. 

TERRA*QUEOUS (A.) a mixture of earth 
and water, ſ.mething belonging or apper= 
taining to the earth and water, as the ter- 
ragueous globe is the whole compage of earth 
and water, in oppoſition to the celeſtial or 
ſtarry globe. 

TERRE'LLA (S.) a load-ftone made into a 
globular or ſpherical form, and ſo pofited, 
that its poles, equator, &c. exactly corre- 
ſpond to the poles, equator, &c. of the 
world. 

TERRE'NE or TERRE'STRIAL (A.) earth- 
ly, like or belonging to the earth, 

TE'RRIBLE or TERRVFICK (A.) frightful, 
horrible, dreadful, that cauſes fear, amaze- 
ment, &c, 

TERRIER (S.) a particular kind of hunting 
dog, 

TE'RRING (S.) in Se, upon the downs, 
not far from the ſea, ſo indifferent a town, 
that the market is ſo ſmall, chat it is uncer- 
tain what day it is Kept on ; diſtant from 
London 45 computed, and 533 meaſured 
miles, 

TE'RRITORY (S.) the quantity of ground, 
&c. in or over which a king, magiſtrate, 
&c, has the rule, authority, command, &c, 

TERROR or TE'RROUR (S.) frighg, fear, 
horror, amazement, &c, 

TE'RTIAN (S.) an ague, fever, or efferveſ- 
cence of the bloyd, that returns every third 
day exactiy at a ſet time, together with its 
various ſymptoms. 

TE'SSELATE (V.) to inlay with various kinds 
or forts of colours, to chequer cr variegate 
with flowers, birds, &c. N 
TEST S.) a proof or trial whereby to know 
the fincerity of a perſon's intentions, &c. 
alfo a furnace or frame bound round with 
iron, compoſed of bone- aſhes, &c. in order 
to refine filver, or extract it out of lead, 
&c. with which it is mixed and ſmelted 
out of the ore. 
TESTA'CEOUS (A) ſhelly, or full of ſhells, 
like to, or after the nature of ſhells, parti- 
cularly of thoſe belonging to fiſh. 
TESTAMENT (S.) ſometimes fignifies a 
will revocable, diſpoſing or diſtrihuting of a 
man's eſtate while alive, to thoſe he would 
have enjoy it after his death; ſ»metimes it 
fignifies the collection of particular books 
or writings, commonly called the 0/4 and 
New Teflaments, or the holy ſcriptures, con- 
taining thofe writings or hooks wrote by 
the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoft, contain - 
ing the covenant between God and his peo- 
ple, and are the witneſſes and declaration of 
his will. 

TESTA'TCR or TESTA/TRIX (S.) a man 

or woman that makes a will to difpoſe of 

his or her effects or eſtate after his of her 
decenſe. | 


pr&. of all about jt ; ang fomgrimes it | 


[TESTER (S.) a ſmall ſilver coin of ũx penc? 


F113 value 3 


TEF. 


FE 
i the upper part of the forniture 
of a „or that eloth, tuff, or filk, that 

covers the top or uppermoſt part, ; 

TE'STICLES (S.) the ſeminal organs in a man 

or woman. 

TESTIFICA'TION (S.) a bearing witneſs, 

an afſucing or certifying. 

TE'STIFY (V.) to witneſs, make known or 

apparent, to certify, &c. 
TESTIMO'NIAL (S.) a certifying under the 
hand of a magiſtrate, or of the head of a 


1 free- | 


, &c, 

TE'STIMONY (s.) the evidence or truth of 
any thing made apparent by proof of pro- 
per witneſſes, &c. alſo a quotation from the 
works of the learned, &c. for a confirma- 

tion of an aſſertion. 

TE'STINESS (S.) peeviſhneſs, croſs. grained- 
neſs, moroſeneſs, ſurline s, aptneſs to be in 


a pet, &c, 6 

INIT 104 pettiſh, ſoon angry, croſs, pee- 
vin, &. . a 

TE'TBURY (S.) in Glouceflerfbire, is a con- 
fiderable town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Wedneſday ; pleaſantly fituated upon a ri- 
Gng ground, and in a healthy air, but wa- 
ter is ſcarce in a dry ſummer ; it is hand- 
fomely buik and well inhabited z the yarn, 
cheeſe, and bacon trades are largely carried 
on here ; diſtant from Londen 77 computed, 
and 94 meaſured miles. 

TE'THER (S.) a rope tied at one end to a poſt 
or ſtake in the ground, and the other to a 
horſe's neck, leg, &c. whereby he hag the 
privilege of feeding or grazing only ſo far as 
the cord will permit him; and in general, 
fignifies the bounds or limits of any one's» 
2 art, or ſtrength. | 

TE'TRACHORD (s.) a mvfical inſtrument of 

four ſtrings ; alſo an interval of three tones. 

TE'TRAGON (S.) a ſquare or four · ſided. fi 

ure. 

RAGRA'MMATON (S.) the name given 
by the Greeks to the moſt high God, be- 
cauſe in moſt languages it was wrote with 
four letters, : 

TETRAHEDRON (S.) a geometrick ſolid, 
comprehended under four equal and equila- 
teral triangles, 

TE'TRAPLA (S.) B ble divided into four 
columns, in each of which there is a dif 
ferent Greek verſion, wiz. Aguila s, Symma- 
ebus's, the Septuagini, and the Theedefian, 


 TETRARCH (s.) a lord or governor that | 
has the command of a fourth part of 2 


eountry, kingdom, or province under him, 
without wearing the diadem, or beuring 
the title of king ; though ſometimes it was 
given to him who 'was king,' or that had 


the dominion over half, or a third part of | 


a kingdom. 
TE'TRARCHATE or TE'TRARCHY (s.) 
ſometimes means the office, power, or au- 


thority of a teirarch 1 and 


TEX 
much land as is affigned him for his jurif- 


_— 

TETRA“ ICK 8.) a ſtanza, i or 

poem confiſting of four lines . 

TE'TTER (S.) a ſkin diſeaſe attended with 
| an inflammation, and a large number of 
ſmall itching puſtles, by ſome called a ring- 
worm; and among the Farrier:, a flying 
worm. 
TEVUTA'TES (S.) a name under which the 
ancient Gau's worſhipped Mercury, to whom 
they ſacrificed human victims, the Druids 
either burning them, piercing them with 
arrows, or ſtrangling them in the middle of 
their temples, 

TEU TONS (S.) thoſe ancient German: that 
inhabited the iflands of Funes and Zealand in 
Denmark ; they were very troubleſome to 
their neighbours, and held cut a long time 
againſt the Romas; alſo the name of a fa. 
mous order of knighthood, who were an- 
ciently called the knights of our lady of 
Mount Sion, 

TE'WKSBURY (S.) in Gloucefter ſpire, is an 
ancient borough, governed by 24 burgeſſes, 
who have juriſdiftion within the borouyh, 
exclufive of the juſtices of the peace for the 
county, two of which are choſe yearly, 
who, with two others, are the ruling ma- 

iſtrates ; here are two markets weekly on 

edneſdays and Saturdays; it ſends two 
members to parliament, who are choſen by 
the freeholders and freemen of this borough ; 
the town is large and populous, conſiſting of 
three high- built ſtreets, in which are many 
fide lanes ; it is encompaſſed with the rivers, 
Awon, Carron, Severn, and the Suit, 
which renders it very liable to inundations, 
but this inconvenience is abundantly re- 
warded by the plenty it brings with it, the 
ſlime manuring the ground in a very rich 
manner; the clothing trade is vigorouſly 
carried on here; diſtant from London 79 
computed, and 97 meaſured miles, 

TEXT (S.) the direct words of an author; 
and when applied to the Scripture, is ſome- 
times taken in oppoſition to the gloſs or 
comment, without any relation had to the 
text's being in the original language, or the 
tranſlation thereof; and ſometimes it is on 
for the Hebrew of the Old, and the Greet 
of the New Teſtament ; tho“ ſole learned 
men are of opinion, that St. Matthew wrote 

his goſpel in Hebrew, St. Mark his in Laue, 
St. Paul his epiſtle to the Romans in Lats, 
and that to the Heb- et in Hebrew ; ſome · 
times this word is taken for the theme upon 
which a diſcourſe, oration, &c. is made] 
and ſometimes it means a large fort of wi 
ting to, put particular words or ſentenct 
in, that they may be the more eaſily 0. 
tinguiſned. . 8 

TEXTUARY (S.) one that fludies the ef- 
ginal of the. Criptures, or that is very co. 
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_THANKSGI'VING (S.) a publick or private 


THA 


TEXTURE (S.) the frame, make, or na- 
tural compoſition of any creature, plant, &c. 
alſo the regular ordering or compoſing of a 
diſcourle, vu of work, &c, 

HA'ETA (S. one of the poets nine Muſes, 
who is appointed to prefide over comedy, 
and is repreſented with a wanton and laſci 

- vious countenance, crowned with ivy, and 
holding a maſk in her hand; ſhe is alſo ſaid 
to be the inventreſs of geometry and agri- 
culture, | 

THAMES (S.) the principal river of England, 
ſo called from Th.me and It, which join 
into one ſtream at Dorcbefler in Oxfordfbire, 
and ſo form (his river, which is joined by 
the Kennet and L:ddon from Berkfhire, the 
Coln from Bucking bawſbire, receives the Brent 
from Middleſex, the Wiy and Wond'e from 
Surrey, the Lea and Raden from Eſſex, and 
the Darent from Kent ; it waters in its courſe 
Derchefer, Henly, Reading, Windſor, Maid- 
enbead, Stains, Kingflon, Rickm nd, Brent- 
ford, Lambeth, Weſftminfler, London, South 
wark, Deprford, Greenwich, Barkin, and} 
Graveſend ; this river for the excellency and 
navigableneſs of its water, and gentleneſs 
of its ſtream, may be equalled to, if not 
put before any other in the world. 

THA'MUZ, THA'MMUZ, or TA MMUZ 
(S.) a Pagon deity, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with Adenis ; it had a publick feſtival in the 
month of Tammuz, which anſwers to our 
June and July ; he was repreſented by an 
image of braſs made hollow, into whoſe 
eyes they uſed to put lead, and then make 
a fire withinfide, which cauſed the lead to 

melt, and ſo to repreſent weeping. 

THANE (S.) a word much in uſe formerly, 


THE 


THAW (v.) to melt or diſſolve like ſnow Of 
ice in warm weather, 

THAW'ING (S.) the reducing ſnow or ice 
into their original fluid cordition, * 

THA XSTED or THA'CKSTED (S.) in 
Eſſex ; this town was incorporated by the 
name of the mayor, bailiff., and e mmonal- 
ty of the town of Thackfted, by king Pbiup 
and queen Miry, the privileges whereof 
were confirmed and increaſed by queen 
El:zabth and king Famer I. the? market 1s 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from Loqdon 35 
computed, and 42 meaſure4 m. les. 

THE (Part. is a particle in the Engl tongue 
that fign.fies ſometimes vun.verſally, and 
ſometimes particulaily all perſons or things 
ſpoken of, 

THEA/NTHROPOS S.) a name given to 
Jeſus Chriſt, to expreſs his divine and hu- 
mn nature united in one perſon, as God 
a d min. 

THE'4TRAL or THEA'TRICAL (S.) ſome- 
thing like or belonging to a ſtage or theatre, 
where plays arc aQed. 

THEATRE or THEATER (S.) a place de- 
fizned for the fight of publick plays 3 and 
among the Romans, differed from the am- 
phitheatre in form, as being but a ſemi- 
circle, whereas that was quite round, 

THEE (S. is the perion1l pronoun ſubſtan- 
tive, which always fiands after a verb, 
whoſe theme or nominative caſe is be. 

THEFT {S.) fometimes is applied to the act 
of ſtealing, and ſometimes to the thng 
ftolen, 

THEM (S.) is the plural number, and is 
2 put after a verb; its nominative ig 
they. 


and which ſometimes fignified a nobleman, F THEME (S.) a text or ſubje& to be wrote, 


ſometimes a freeman, and ſometimes a ma 
giltrate, but moſt properly an officer un- 
der the king. . 

THANK (V.) to acknowledge with a due 
ſenſe of gratitude, the favours or ſervices 
we receive fram others, 

THA'NKFUL (A.) humble, grateful, duly ac- 
knowledging the favours received. 

THA'NKFULNESS (S.) a grateful diſpoſition, 
or the act of paying due acknowkdgments 
for favours received. 

THA'NKLESS (A.) ungrateſul, unkind, or 
that returns no acknowledgments or thanks 
for favours received. 


acknowledging of, and giving thanks for 
favours received, : 

THATCH (v.) to cover a houſe, c. with 
ſiraw, reeds, Ec. inſtead of ates or tiles, 
to keep out the weather. 

THATCH ($.) ſtraw, reeds, &c, uſed to 
cover houſes, barns, fables, &c. with, in- 
— boards, tiles, ſlates, lead, cop - 

+ GC; 

THA'TCHER (s.) an artificer or workman 


or ſpoke of, or diſputed upon; with the 
Aﬀftr ologers, it is uſed for the p hon of the 
fuperior bodies at any moment that they 
enquire the ſuceeſs of any th.ng then begua 
or prop»ſed, 

THEN (Part.) at that time, either p3ſt or to 
come, that is particularly mentioned, 

THENCE (Pert.) from that place ſpoken 
of, 

THENCEFO'RTH or THENCEFO'R WARD 
Part.) from that time forwards, or ſo on. 
THEO'CRACY YS) either the immediate g0- 

vernment of God himfelf, or by his pro- 
phets, &c. Y 
THEO/DOLITE (S.) a noted mathematical 
infiroment uſed in ſurveying of lands, tak- 
ing heights, diſtances, &c. 
THEOLO/GICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or relating to divinity. 
THEO'LOGIST or THE'OLOGUE S.) a 
| miniſter, divine, proleſſot of or ſtudent in 
divinity. | 
THEO'LOGY (S.) the art or ſtudy of divine 
matters, now commonly called divinity, as 
underſtood by the chriſtians, and taught in 


that covers houſes, barns, or ſtab.es with 
firaw, reeds, &c, mes 


the holy ſcriptures, though the doftiines or 
F114 prin - 
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iples of any falſe religion, ſoch as 

Heatheniſm, Mabometaniſm, &c. are allo con- 
tained under this term. 

 THE'OMACHY (S.) a fighting or reſiſting 

' againſt God, 

THEOMA'GI (S.) perſons ſkilled in, or in- 
ſpired with divine wiſdom. 

THEOMA'GICAL (A.) relating or belonging 
to divine magick, or the wiſdom of God. 

THEOMA'/NTISTS (S.) a fort of impoſtors 
that pretended to divination, and other 
ſtrange matters, by invoking God. and 
thereby being poſſeſſed by him could utter 
prophecies, &c. 

THEOPA'SCHITES (S.) a ſect that main- 
tained that the whole Trinity ſuffered in 
the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt upon the croſs. 

THEO'RBO S.) a large lute, or mvufical in- 
ſtrument, uſed to play thorough baſſes on 
in concerts, 

THEOREM (S.) properly belongs to mathe- 
maticks, and there fignifies a propofinion, 
which requireth the ſearching out, and de- 
monſtrating ſome property or affection of a 
figure, wherein only ſpeculation or con- 
templation is uſed, without the actual doing 
or performing any thing, and theſe are va- 

- riouſly denominated, according as they are 
applied to general or particular caſes, &c. - 

THEORE'MATIST (S.) a ſtudent in, or 

finder out of theorems, or ſpeculative pro- 

_. poſitions, 

THEORE'/TICK or THEORE'TICAL (A.) 
like to, or after the manner of the theory, 

or ſpeculative part of a ſcience. 

THE'ORIST (S.) one whoſe principal or 
whole ſtudy is in the abſtract or demcnſtra- 
tive part of a ſcience. 

THE'ORY (S.) the abſtrafted or contempla- 
tive part of a ſcience, where the demonitta- 
tion of the truth is more examined after 
thin the practic: l performance. 

THERAPEU'TICE (S.) that part of phy- 
fick or medicine that rEgards only the me- 
thods of cure, or ſearches for remedies in 
or againſt diſeaſes. 

THERE (Part.) in, or at that place ſpecified. 

THE'REABOUT (Part.) near that place, or 
ſum. 

THEREA'FTER (Part.) in that mode or 
after that manner, like, or according to 
another. 

THE'REFORE (Part.) an illation fhewing the 

' reaſon or cauſe why a thing is done. 

THEREO'F (Part.) of or from another. 

THEREON or THEREUPO'N (Part.) upon 

that place or thing, for that reaſon, or upon 
that account. | 

THEREWTTH Part.) along with another. 

THERMOMETER or THE'RMOSCOPE(S.) 
a philoſophical inſtrument to meaſure the 

degrees of heat and cold, and eſpecially of a 

„ human bcdy. 5 | 

THESE (A.) the parties or things now pre- 

+ Cent, or reaſons of arguments now given. 
.THE'SIS (S.) the argument of propoſition 


THI 
upon which a diſcourſe or diſputation is 
be made or held, 5 

THE'TFORD S,) is partly in Norfolk and 
partly in S»ffolk ; it is an ancient town and 
was formerly very populous, and alſo nored 
for many fine and large churches and mona. 
ſeries, moſt of which are now in ruins, there 
being ooly three left, viz. one in the Sufi 
fide, and two in the Norfolk ſide; the non- 
Juring clergy have gone ſo far as to have 
ſome of their members confirmed biſhops 
of Thetford by the late king James II. and 
the Pretender; at preſent it is pretty large, 
and but thinly perpled, yet it has a good 
market weekly on Saturday ; it is a corpo. 
ration, governed by a mayor, recorder, al. 
dermen, and capital burgeffes, commerij 
called common council men, and ſends two 
members to parliament ; the Lent affizes for | 
the county are kept here; diſtant from Londa 
70 computed, and 80 meaſured miles, 

THICK (A.) bulky, the oppofite to thin; alf» 
liquer, &c, full of grounds, c. whereby it 
looks dirty, &c, 

THICKEN (V.) to encreaſe in bulk or ſub. 
ſtance, to render heavier, or not ſo clear, 
fine, or pure as it was before, 

THICKET (S.) a (mall wood or place (ull 
of ſhrubs, or branches of young trees, 
buſhes, &c. 

THIEF (S.) he or ſhe that violently or pri- 

vately takes away or ſteals the property of 
another, 

THIEVE (V.) to ſteal, or take away violent 
or clandeſtinely the property of another. 

THIE'VERY (S.) the act of ſtealing, or t:k- 
ing away illegally the property of another, { 

THIE'VISH (A.) inclined to ſtealing, of 2 
wicked covetous di poſition, or defire to 
take or have the property of another. 

THIGH (S.) the limb or member of the boy 
that is, or lies between the knee and the, 
groin, 

THILL (S.) that part of a waggon or cit 
wherein the ſhafts are faſtened to the dravght- 
tree, which contains the firſt horſe. 

THIMBLE (S.) an inſtrument made of brafe, 
filver, iron, c. put on the finger to thruſt 
a needle through any cloth, filk, &c. uſed 
by all ſeamſtreſſes, taylors, &c. 

THIN (A.) fine, lender, clear, free from 
mixture, light, light, &c. 

THIN (V.) ſometimes means to take 2 
a number or parcel out of a greater quan- 
tity ; and ſometimes to make liquor clez!, 
tranſparent, &c, 

THINE (S.) a relative poſſeſſive pronoun, ff- 
nitying that the particular thing ſpoken of 's | 
the property of the perſon ſpoken to; #, | 
The horſe is thine. 

THING (s.) any material being, eſpecial 
inanimates, 

THINK (v.) to ponder, confider, conten- 
plate, reflect, &c. alſo to imagine, ſop- 


poſe, or be of a particular Opie . 


THO 


THUNKING (S.) the a of meditating, con. 


fdering, refleQing, &c, alſo of ſuppoſing, 


imagining, &c. 
THIRD (8 the ordinal number, fhewing 


that two perſons or things go before that 
which is now ſpoken of; and in Mid, is 
an interval of two ſounds or degrees of tone, 
and of this there is the greater and the leſ- 
ſer, the third greater is called the ſharp, 
and the leſſer the flat hd. 

THIRST (S.) that painful ſenſation that ariſes 
in man or beaſt, trom a want or deprivation 
of drink or liquor to allay the fury thereof; 
alſo the perching drineſs that hinders the 
trees from bearing fruits, the ground her- 
bage, &c. 

THIRST (V.) to be affected with an earneſt 
defire for, and great want of liquor. 

THIRSTY (A.) droughty, wanting, or very 
much deficing liquor, parched up with heat, 


&c, 

THIRTEE'N, THI'RTY, &c. (S.) are the 
cardinal numbers, fignifying abſolutely the 
numbers 13, 30, &c. without any particular 
application. ; 

THIS (Part.) the perſon or thing then imme- 
diately ſpoken of, 

THISTLE (S.) a plant full of prickles, bear- 
ing a bluiſh flower; alſo an order of knight- 


hood, 

THISTLY (A.) full of or troubled with 
thiſtles. 

THUTHER Part.) to that place mentioned. 

THITHERWARD (Part.) towards that place 
ſpoken of. a f 

THO/MISM (S.) the particular doctrines or 
terets of the famous ſchool divine Thomas 
Aquinas, eſpecially as to predeſtination and 

race, 

THO/MISTS (S.) fuch divines or perſons as 
maintain the particular opinions or doctrines 
of Thomas Aguines, the great ſchool-man, 
—— the church of Rome calls the angelick 

or, 

THONG (S.) a flip or ſtrap of leather. 

THOR (S.) an idol anciently worſhipped by 
the Saxom, from wherce the name Thurſ- 
day, or the fifth day of the week, took its 
riſe, he being worſhipped on that day ; alſo 
the falſe god of the idolatrous Laplanders, to 
whom they attribute the ſovereign autho- 
rity over all miſchievous and malevolent ſpi- 
rits that inhabit the air, mountains, or lakes ; 
they ſay, he uſes the rainbow to ſhoot with; 
they worſhip him as the author of life and 
death, and governor of all men, and repre- 
ſent him by the ſtump or trunk of a tree, 
the top being rudely formed like a man's 
head ; they ſtick a-piece of ſteel and flint in 
his head, that he may ftrike fire at pleaſvre ; 
wey ſet a hammer by him, which, they ſay, 
he uſes as well ag his bow and arrows 
ogainſt evil ſpirits 3 being thus dreſſed, they 
ſet him, upon a table or altar, which gene- 
rally ſtands behind their gabbins; round this 


4.0 4 


— 


| 


TH ©O 


altar they ſtick branches of pine or birch, 
and border the alley leading to it in the ſame 
manner; they offer rennes, or aſort of deer, 
to it as victims; and ſometimes lambs, dogs, 
rats and hens, which they buy on purpoſe 
having none in their own country ; after the 
ſacrifice they place before the idol a ſort of 
box made of the bark or rind of trees, full 
of bits of fleſh taken from every part of the 
body of the victim, with the fat melted, for 
him to ſubfiſt on, or at leaſt to keep him in 
mind of the laſt act of adoration, till they 
offer up another, 

THO'RAX S.) with the Anatemifts, is all that 
cavity which is circumſcribed above by the 
neck- bone, below by the diaphragma, be. 
fore by the breaſt- bone, behind by the back. 
bone, on the fides by the ribs; in form 
oval, ccntaining the heart and lungs, and 
covered on the infide with a membrane called 
the pleura. 

THORN (S.) the ſharp-pointed prickle of a 
buſh, roſe-tree, &c. alſo figuratively, any 
vexation, trouble, or uneafineſs, is called a 
thorn, 

THO'RN-BACK (S.) the name of a fiſh that 
has on its back horny, ſharp prickles, that 
muſt be flead off before it can be eat; alſo a 
cant name for an old maid or woman that 


has lived thirty or forty years fingle, or un 


married. 

THO'RNBURY (S.) in Gloucefter ſhire, hath a 
cuſtomary mayor, 12 aldermen, and two 
conſtables ; the aldermen are ſuch perſons as 
have been mayors ; it hath a market weekly 
on Saturday; the pariſh is 20 miles in cir. 
cumference ; diſtant from London 89 com- 
puted, and 106 meaſured miles. 

THO'RNY (A) troubleq4 with, or full of 

thorns, troubles, difficulties, &c. 

THO/ROUGH (Part.) quite through from one 
end to the other, 

THO'ROUGH-BASS (S.) in Mufh, is the 
full baſs played with all the chords, and 
which accompanies or goes thro* the whole 
concert, though the particular inſtruments 
change or ſtand ſtill often, 

THO'ROUGH-FARE (S.) a common paſſage 

or leading place from one ſtreet, court, &c, 

to another, 

THO'ROUGH.STITCH (S.) a completion or 

full ending or finiſhing of a matter, 

THO'RPSTON or THRA'PSTON (S.) in 
Northamptonſhire, which though it be not 
eminent either for trade or buildings, yet it 
is delightfully fituated in a fine valley, and 
ſurrounded with a rich ſol, and well watered, 
has a fine bridge over the Nen, and a'good 
market weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
London 53 computed, and 65 meaſured miles, 

THOSE 'A.) perſons or things ſpoken of, or 
pointed to. 

THOU (S.) the fingle perſon immediately ſpo- 

ken to ; as, Thow art the Man, 


I THOUGH 


THR 


THOUGH. or THO' (Part.) a werd fignify | 
ing ſomething conditional. 


THOUGHT (.) that ad of the mind, or | 


operation of the ſoul, whereby we perceive 
or know any thing, | 

THOU GHTFUL (A.) confiderative, full of, 
or much employed with thinking. 


THOU'GHTLESS (A.) careleſs, negligent, | 


without due confideration or thought, 
THOU'SAND (S.) the number of ten hun- 
dred, wrote loco, or M, or CID. | 
THRALL or THRA'LDOM (S.) the ſtate of 
ſhvery, bondage, or ſervitude, 
THRAVE (S.) in Hufdandry, is 24 ſheaves, 
or four ſhocks of corn, each fix ſheaves, 
THREAD (S.) ſmall twine of flax, wool, or 
filk, (pun and twiſted together, for the uſe 
of (ewing things together. 

THREAD or THRE'DDLE (V.) to put 
thread, filk, worſted, &c, into a needle, 
THREA'D-BARE (A.) worn almoſt out, or 

very bare of wool, &c. ſo that the threads 

that compoſe the ſtuff, &c. are plainly ſeen. 

THREAT (V.) to poſitively affirm or inſiſt 

upon a thing, to bear no gainſaying or de- 
ial 


_ 
THREAT (S.) a menace of infliiftion of 
uniſhmenec. 
THREA'TEN (V.) to menace or terrify a 
perſon with inflicting puniſhment, 
THRENTO DIA (S.) a dirge, or mournſul 
ſong or poem to fing at ſunerals, &c. 

THRESH (V.) to beat corn out of the ears; 
alſo to chaſtiſe or puniſh a perſon with 
beating. | 

THRE'SHHER (S.) a country-man that works 

or gets his maintenance by beating the grain 
out of the ears of wheat, or other corn, 
with a flail. d 

THRE'SHOLD (S.) the lowermoſt frame or 
timber of a door- way. 

THRICE (S.) three times, 

THRIFT or THRIFFTINESS (S.) favingneſs, 
good houſewifry, carefulneſs, &c, 

THRIFTY (A.) ſparing, induſtrious, careful, 

THRILL (V.) to glide or move and 
conſtantly Ba _ mu 

THRIVE (V.) to grow rich, increaſe, proſper, 
or fucceed well in the world. 

- THROAT (S.) the wind-pipe, and parts ad- 


pacent. 
THRO'/BBING (S.) beating, panting, &c. as 
32 part does with a firong 


pulſe. 

THRONE (S.) a chair of ſtate, generally com- 
poſed of materials, raiſed two or three 
Reps above the ground, and covered with a 
canopy for kings and princes to fit under at 

times of publick ceremonies; in Scripture, 
heaven is called the throne of God and the 
earth bis footflcol; and in the Fewiſh Diſ- 
penſation, the ark of the covenant was 
eſdeemed the throne of God. 


THRONES (s.) among ſome writers, means 


THU 


| THRONG (s.) a great croud or multitude of 
people met together in one place, ſo that i: 
is very difficult to paſs and repaſi. 
THRONG (V.) to affemble or meet t 
in great. numbers; alſo to croud, preſs 
ſqueeze, &c, through a multitude of ' 
 THRO/PPLE or THRO'TTLE (v.) to choak 
a perſon, to ſtop one's breath by ſqueezing 
the wind- pipe very tightly or hard. 
THROUGH (Part.) from end to end, or fide 
to fide, either of a place or thing. 
THROUGH-OU'T (Part.) all over, quite 
through, &c. 
THROW (V.) to make or prepare filk, threzd, 
&c. fit tor the needle, ſhuttle, &c, allo to 
caſt or fling a thing away. 
THROW'ER or THROW'STER (S.) one who 
prepares or makes filk, thread, &c, fit to 
| be wove or worked with a needle, 
THROWS (S.) the pains that a woman feelz 
in child- birth, - 
THRUMS (S.) the ends of weavers warpy, 
either filk or worſted, &c, 
{THRUST (s.) a ſhove, or puſh againſt the 
wall, &c. 
THRUST (V.) to ſhove, puſh againſt, or 
from one in a rude manner, 
THULE (S.) by the Ancients, eſteemed the ſar- 
theft part of the world, the utmoſt extent 
that a perſon could go, ſuppoſed to be an 
iſland a ſmall diſtance beyond the 0rkneys, 
THUMB (S.) the ſhorteſt, fu it, and thickeſt 
finger on a perſon's hand. 
THU MMIM (S.) ſomething worn by the 
Fewifh high prieſts in their pontifical dreſs, 
but what it was preciſely the learned have 
not determined, ſome imagining it was not 
any thing material, but an extraordinary gift 
of God, to thoſe of the office upon extraor- 
dinary occaſions, whereby they were enabled 
to return anſwers to the king or others, who 
| conſulted them upon great emergencies. 
THUMP (S.) a blow with the hand clenched, 
or doubled up, commonly called a fiſt, 
THUMP (V.) to beat or ſtrike with the hand 
or fiſt ; alſo to punch with a long flick like 
a watchman in the night. 
THU'MPING (S.) beating, puſhing, or mak- 
ing a noiſe with one's hand, or a long ſtick, 
THU'MPING (A.) large, big, great, or of 
an unuſual fize, __ 
THU'NDER (S.) a noiſe made in the air like 
the roaring of cannon, occafioned by 4 
commixtion of diſagreeing vapours that gt- 
nerate noiſy exploſions. : 
THU'/NDER (v.) to make a loud noiſe in the 
air like the explofion of confined gun- pow 
der ; alſo to ſcold, ſtorm, or make an in- 
gry noiſe with the voice. 
THU'NDERING (A.) loud, noify, terrible 
threatning, &c. ; 
THU'RSDAY (s.) the fifth day of our com- 
mon week, ſo called from the idol 7%, 
which was worſhipped by the ancient San 


the tturd order of angels, 


Se. on that day. THURS! 


r 
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TIC n 


or THIRSK (S.) in the North - 

Riding of Yorkſpire, is a ſmall borough- 
town, that has an indifferent market on 
Monday; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; diſtant from London 161 computed, 
and 199 meaſured miles, 

THUS (Part.) like to, or after this manner. 

THWART (V.) to croſs, vex, teaze, con- 
tradi, oppoſe, hinder, &c. 

To lie a-thwart, in the Sea Language, is 
when one ſhip lies or is anchored, ſo as to 
hinder another's going out of a harbour, 
river, &c, 

THWACK (V.) to beat or threſh ſeverely or 
ſharply z alſo to ſqueeze or preſs cloſe toge- 


ther, 

THYME vulgarly called TIME (S.) an aro- 
matick plant or tree that bears very (mall 
leaves, uſed to feaſon broths and meats to 
render them ſavoury or teliſhing. 

TIA'RA (S.) a tall, high, ſharp- pointed cap, 
anciently worn by the kings and ſovereign 
princes, &c, among the Perfians, 

Tig (S.) a cant name for a whore or miſtreſs z 
alſo a name frequently given to a ſhe cat, or 
a prating girl. f 

TICK (S.) a habit or ill cuſtom, contract ed 
by ſame horſes running their teeth al] along 
the manger, halter, &c. as tho' they were 
biting it aſunder ; alfo a particular fort of 
very firong ſtriped linen cloth, wove to make 
the caſes of pillows, bolſters, or beds, to 
contain the feathers, flocks, &c. wherewith 
they are fiufed or filled ; alſo to make ſai- 
lors jackets, &c, of; it is alſo called ricking ; 
alſo a worm or inſect that breeds in the fleſh 
of living ſheep, &c. 

TICK (V.) to mark or prick off articles of 
account_to be aſcertained of their truth and 
exaneſs ; alſo to run or get into the debt 
of alehouſe · keepers, chandlers, &c. 

TICKET (S.) ' a note, or piece of coin, me- 
tal, &c, ſo made as not to be eafily coun- 
terfeited, by which a perſon is entitled to go 
in and ſee a comedy, opera, ball, &c. alſo 
to receive money for ſervice done on ſhip- 
board, &c. alſo a label to put on goods, bags 
of money, &c, to know the value, quan- 
tity, ſort, &c. alſo a piece of ftampt metal 
worn by the licens'd porters in the city of 
Ladin, that if they ſhould go away with 
any pracel of goods, money, &c. they may 
be ſent with, upon application to their pro- 
per office, their ſureties ſhall be obliged to 
make goed the damage, ſo that it do not 
exceed 3000. 

TICKET (V.) to ſet or put labels upon goods, 
any out notes for plays, ſeamens wages, 


C. ' 

TICKHILL (S.) in the . Riding of York- 
Hire, is a diſtinct liberty by itſelf, and has a 
weekly market on Saturday ; diſtant from 
rods 119 computed, — 149 meaſured 

es, 


TICKLE (v.) to excite a pleafing ſenſation 


TIG 


pleaſe or amuſe one's ſelf or another, by 

ſaying or doing that which is agreeable to 

one*s - 78 

TVCKLISH (A.) ſobject, liable, or apt to 
be uckled very eafily ; alſo any thing that 

ſtands or is in a very dangerous or hazar- 

dous condition, 7 

TID (A.) nice, delicate, curious, dainty, 

Kc. as a (1d-bit is a roaſt or woos roms 
or other dainty meat, &c. : 
TI'DDESWALL or TVDSWALL (S.) in Der. 

byſhire, an indifferent town, wherein is a fine 
church and free-ſchool, whoſe market is 
weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 

120 computed, and 147 meaſured miles, 

TVDDLE (V.) to pleaſe, amuſe or play with, 
to fondle or make much of, to indulge or 

humour, 

[TIDE (s.) the natural fluctuation of the wa- 
ter of the ſea, and (ome rivers, whereby if 

increaſes and decreaſes its quantity at par- 

ticular times and places, the firſt being called 
the ide of flood, the laſt the tide of ebb 
when the tide or flow of water runs a Baindt 
the wind, it is called a windward id,, in 
which caſe, the ſea breaks moſt, and runs 
highcft. 

TVDESMAN (S.] a cuſtom houſe officer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to be always ready on 

ſhore or on ſhip. board, to watch and ſee 

that no goods go on ſh»re out of ahy ſhip 
| homeward bound, till the cuſtom or duty 

be paid, &c. 

TI'DINGS (S.) news or accounts of perſons 

or things that were abſent, 

TIDY (A.) neat, notable, ſharp, briſk, care- 

ful, clever, &c. > 

TIE (V.) to bind or faſten things together 

with a firing, &c. alſo to obligate one's ſelf 

for another by bonds, &c. to perform cer- 

tain conditions, &c. 

TIE (S.) an obligation or reaſon why a per- 

ſon does, or ſhould do a thing; in a S, 

thoſe ropes by which the yards hang, and 

that carry them up when the halliards are 
ſtraired, are called ties. 

TIERCE (S.) a veſſel of wine, containing 4» 
gallons, or the third part of a pipe; in tho 
Remiſh Liturgy, it is one of the canonical 
hours for prayers, . eight in the winter, 
and ten in the ſummer at night ; at Cards, 
it is a ſequence, or three following cards of 

one ſort; in Heraldry, it is the di viſion of 
ſhield into three equal parts, 

TIES (S.) the obligations that any perſ n 
fands in towards others; and on Sbip- 
board, it means thoſe four ſtrand ropes, 
hawſer-laid, by which the yards hang, and 
are garried up upon occaſion. 4 

TIFF (S.) a ſmall quantity of any drinkable 
liquor, though generally ſpoke of punch ; 
alſo an angry fit or ſcolding bout. | 

TIFF (v.) to ſcold be angry, or ſhew refent- 
ment at ſome hing done or ſaid by another. 


in the body that occafions laughter; alſo to 


TVGER or TER (S.) deres wild beaſt 


TIM 


of the lion ſpecies, whoſe ſkin is variegatee | 


by long ſtripes of ſundry colours; its ſhape 
much like a cat, having long talons, but 
much larger in fie; it is ſo nimble and ac- 
twe, that the poets have repreſented it as ge- 
nerated by the wind; in the Maga s Court, 
they ſhew combats between men and zygers 
for ſport. 
TIGHT (A.) neat, ſpruce, clever, houſe- 
wifely;z alſo very cloſe or fit to contain li- 
, quor, &c. alſo very ſevere, or hard to deal 
with. 
TYGHTEN (V.) to draw ſtraight or cloſe, 
to make veſſels fit to hold liquor, &c. 
TILE (S.) an uſeful piece of goods, made of 
earth baked, and commonly flat, ſometimes 


- Cquare, ſometimes parallelogrammick, c. 


for the purpoſe of pavements, covering of 
houſes, &c. 

TILE (V.) to cover the roof, hearths, &c. of 
houſes with tiles. 

TILL (Part.) until, or ſo long as ſomething 
ſhall be in doing, &c. 

TILL. S.) alittle box or drawer uſed by retale 
tradeſmen to put the money in they imme- 
diately take for the goods then ſold, &c. 

TILL (V.) to improve, plough, dig, huſband, 
or manure the ground fit for ſowing corn, 
&c. 

TVLLAGE (S.) the culture, impovement, 
diggilg, or ploughing of the ground. 

TILLER S.) among the Seamen, is the ſame 
with helm, only they call it 7% r in a boat, 
and helm in a ſhip ; alſo a digger, plougher, 
or manurer of the earth. 

TILT (S.) a cloth or covering to put over the 
hoops of a boat, waggon, &c. to keep the 
paſſengers from the weather, either fun or 
rain. 

TILT (V.) to fight or encounter in an open 
place on horſeback with a ſpear or lance, by 

fixing or reſting it againſt the ſaddle, and ſo 
ſpurting the horſe, both the parties meet with 
great violence 1 alſo to raiſe one end of a 
barrel with liquor in it, to make the other 

fink down the lower, in order to let the li- 
quor run out, when almoſt at the bottom or 
but little left in the caſk. 

TI'LT-BOAT (S.) a boat covered with cloth 
to keep off the ſun, wind, rain, &c. but 
commonly means thoſe large boats that carry 
great numbers of paſſengers, goods, &c. at 
a time, from London to Graveſend, and back 
again, &c, 

TYMAR (S.) in the Turkiſh Policy, is a fief or 

- poſſeſſion given by the grand ſeignior to cer. 
tain perſons to maintain themſe. ves, and to 

- ſerve bim im his wars, and theſe are ſettled 
by letters patents, and may be from fix to 
19,999 afpers, and no more, 20,cc0 being 
the revenue of u zaim; the Timariots art 
obliged to equip a horſeman for every 300 
aſpers per n, who are called gebclins, 
and dupoſed in regiments, that have thei: 
colone's with colouts and kettie drums; 


TIN 

they are never excuſed ſerving in perſon w. 
the train, which their dates 8 
bring into the field with them ; they are 
obliged to ſerve, whether it be by ea or 
land, and if fick, are carried in litters, if 
children they are carried in baſkets, &c, to 
be uſed to the fatigue of a camp from their 
childhood; ſome have their revenues fixed 
to them and their heirs, others only to them. 
ſelves during life, 


TIMA'RIOTS (S.) among the Turk, are ſuch 


ſoldiers as enjoy the revenues of certain lands 
allowed them by the grand ſeignior to ſerve 
in his armies. 


TYMBER (S.) all large trees or wood fit for 


building ſtrong work, whether (hips oc 
houſcs ; alſo in Furriery, a bundle containing 
40 ſkins or furs. 


TUMBER (V.) to make a place ſufficiently 


ſtrong or fit for ſervice with timber, &c, 


TYMBREL (S.) a muſical inſt: ument formerly 


in uſe, eſpecially among the women, 10 
dance and fing to, but now quite laid afide, 


TIME (S) commonly means the meaſure of 


motion or duration of any thing ; ſometimes 
it means opportunity, or a favourable mo- 
ment for the doing or forbearing any thing ; 
in Scripture, it ſometimes means the birth, 
ſometimes the death of a perſon, and ſome- 
times that ſpace he acts or does any thing in, 
or has power for the quantity of tine; 
we commonly meaſure or diſtinguiſh the 
quantity or duration of it by years, months, 
days, hours, &c, which are alſo made cr 
determined by the luminaries, &c. and called 
ſometimes aſtronomick tine, and ſometimes 
civil ie; in Mac, it is the giving each 
note according to the compoſition its pro- 
per length or continued ſound; and this 
is again called common, duple, or triple 


time. 


TI'MELY (part.) in fit, proper, or due time, 


ſeaſonably, opportunely, &c. 


TI/'MID or TYMOROUS (A.) fearful, fright- 


ful, ſtartliſh, &c. 


II'MIDNESS, TIMUDITY, or TFM9- 


ROUSNESS (S.) ſearfulneſs, of a frightful 
or werk diſpoſition of mind, wanting of 
courage, &. 


TIN (S.) by ſome is called an imperfe@ ot 


compound metal, white, and ſofter than 
filver, and harder than lead, and fo ima - 
gined to be made up of both, though the 
mines of tin, and its ſeveral properties, (hev 
this to be mere chimera, for fiſt it is lighter 
than all other metals, and yet not ſo duttie, 


tec. The Chymiſts call it Jupiter. 


TYNCTURE (S:) a mixture of one thin? 


with another, eſpegially in Parnting 270 
Phyfick, whereby liquors are coloured 3" 
impregnated with the colours and viitues af 


"herbs, flowers, &c, and theſe are fome- 


times called elixizs, and uſed as ſnuffs, pur- 
bes, &c. 


TI'NCTURED (a.) coloured, fl. ir ca, Gel; 


TIP 
alſo the being inclined to the love of arts, 


ſciences, vices, virtues, &c. 

TIND (v.) to light a candle, fire, &c. 

TINDER (S.) thin clean linen cloth, burnt, 
and which being flifled or extinguiſhed, is 
of s black colour, and will, upon the firſt 
Aroke of a flint and ſteel, take fire, where- 
by a match, ſmall-coal, tobacco, &c. may 
de ligh'ed, + 

TINGE (V.) to colour or dip any thing in a 
tincture, ſlight dye, &c. 

TIN'GLE S.) a noify buzzing in the ears, 
proceeding from an obftrution, or ſome- 
thing that irritates the ear, whereby the air 
that is ſhut up, is continually moved by the 


beating of the arteries, and the drum of the 


ear js lightly verberated 3 in other parts of 
the body, it occafions a pricking ſort of pain, 
the parts having been preſſed too cloſely to- 
gether, endeavour to reftore themſelves to 
their natural poſture. 

TINGLING or TI/NKLING (S.) a jang- 
log indiſtin@ ſort of a'noiſe ; a!ſo a fort of 
pricking pain or uneafineſs in any part of 
the body, 

TYNKER (S.) an artificer that goes about the 
ſtreets tinklung the bottom of a brafs veſſel 
with a ſtick to give notice he is ready to 
mend ſaucepans, kettles, pots, &c. 

TIN'SEL (S.) very thin plates of braſs cut 
into {mall flips, and put on actors cloaths, 
Ec. to repreſent gold, filver, &c. 

TINY (A.) very little, or ſmall of ſtature. 

TIP (S.) the end, point, or extremity of any 
thing, as of the tongue, ear, &c. alſo the 
act of caſting the bowl among the pins, at 
{kittles, ninepins, &c. 

TIP (V.) to put filver, plate, &c. round the 
edge of a leather pot, or earthen cup, &c 
a'ſo to knock down ſkittles, ninepins, &c. 
with a bow), the perſon cemmonly ſtanding 
cloſe to the frame. 

TIP-O'FF (V.) to die, go, run away, fall 
off, or down, ſwallow, or drink vp, &c. 

TIPPET (S.) an ornamental covering for 
womens necks, commonly made of the furs 
of ſables, &c. alſo the ſcarf of a doctor in 
divinity, 

TVPPLE (S.) any fort of drinkable liquor, 
but particularly wine, ſtrorg- beer, &c. 

TIPPLE (V.) to drink much and often, to 
delight in liquor, 

TIPPLER (S.) a boon companion, one that 
practiſes much and frequent drinking. 

TYPPLING (S.) fuddling, getting merry with 
ſtrong liquor, &c. 

TIPSEY (A.) intoxicated with liquor, io- 
clining to be drunk, muddled, or diſordered 
with liquor, 

TIP STAFF (S.) the officer into whoſe 
cuſtody a court of judicature commits thei! 
prifoners or offenders, 

TYP.TOE (8.) ftanding upon the tips oi 
ends of one's toes, intiead of the ſoles of 

the feet, 


TIV 


TIRE (S.) the attire, dreſs or ornaments, 
with which perſons clothe their heads; and 
on Sbip board, it is a row or range of guns, 
which are differently denominated as they 
are diff-rent'y fituated, 

TIRE (V.) to clothe, ornament, or dreſs ; 
alſo to weary, fatigue, plague, fret, per- 
plex, &c, 

TURESOME (A.) fatiguing, weariſome, 
plaguing, perplexing, &c. G 

TIRE- WOMAN S. one who makes it her 
whole buſineſs to cut womens hair, and dreſs 
np their heads. 

T1ISHBITE (S.) among the Few, was an 
inhabitant or native of the city Th-ſbe or 
Thiſbbe, in the country of Gi/ead, beyond 
Fordan, from whence c+me the prophet 
E 151b, firnamed the Tifþbrre, 1 

TVSSUE S.) a rich ſort of ſtuff, for cloaths, 
hangings, &c. interwoven with gold, filver, 
&c 


TIT S.) a pretty ſmall creature, as a horſe, 
bird, woman, &c. 

TITE or TIGHT (A.) clofe, fit to contain or 
keep out water, &c. alſo ſevere, obſtinace, 
&Cc. 

TY THABLE (A.) that is liable to pay tithes, 
or the tenth part of the commodity pra- 
duced, | 

TITHE (V.) to lay an impoſition or tax up- 
on any commodity, whereby it 2 be 
liable to pay the tenth part to the king, 
clergy, &c, 

TITHES (S.) are now generally underſtood to 
be thoſe proportions of the encreaſe of the 
fruits of the earth, as are paid to the clergy 
for their maintenance ; theſe were ſettled in 
England, about the year 786. 

TITILLA'TION {S.) a pleafing ſenſation or 
tickling, excited by the gentle friction of ode 
part of the body againſt another. 

TITLE (S.) the name or diſtinction of ho- 

nour that is given perſons or offices; alſo 
the name whereby a book is called, c. alſo 
the right whereby a perfon lays claim to an 
eſtate, &c, | 

TVTTER or TWI'T TER (V.) to laugh light- 
ly, wantonly, or fooliſhly, to giggle upon 
trifling occaſions. 

TUTTLE» TATTLE (S.] prating, filly, idle, 
fooliſh chat or diſcourſe; 

TVYTULAR (A.) belonging to a title; alſo 
one that has only a title of honour or pow=- 
er without the ſubſtance, 

TUVERTON {S.) in Devonfbire, is an ancient 
boroueh- town, governed by a mayor, 12 
burgeſſes, &c. and is now grown very con- 
fiderable both for the number and wealth of 
its inhabitants, occafioned by the woollen 
manufacture, which is vigorouſly carried on 
here, e'pecially kerſeys, and ſuch-like kind 
of ſtuff ; it ſtands on the river Ex, and has 
a very fine ſtone bridge over it, and alſo an- 
other over the little river Leman; here is a 
famous free-ſchool wellendowed ; its market 

is 


TOK 
bs plentifully provided every week with all 
manner of neceſſaties, on Thurſday ; it ſends 
two members to parliament ;_ diſtant from 
London 136 computed, and 165 meaſurcd 
miles, This town is remarkable for having 
been three times almoſt deſtroyed by fire, 
wiz. in 1598, 1612, and 17313 in this laſt 
fire the los was computed at 1,500,000 J. 
very little of the manufaQures being ſaved, 
. but what happened to be thrown into the 
Churches and meeting-houſes, and carried 
into the fields by the frighted inhabitants. 
TO (Part.) an expreſſion fignifying right or 
motion to a perſon, place or thing. 


TOAD(S.) a reptile of an amphibious nature, 


and ſaid to cantain poiſon, and of a diſa- 
greeable or ſhacking form or figure, 
TOAST (S.) bread baked before the fire after 
it has been baked in the oven, till it is all 
over of a brown colour, to put into water, 
beer, wine, &c. to tender it more pleaſant to 
drink ; alfo a celebrated beauty, or noted per - 
ſon whoſe health is often drank in company. 
TOAST (V.) to bake ſlices of bread before the 
fire till they are brown ; alſo to propoſe a 
health to be drank at a merry- making, feaſt, 


&c. 

TOBA'CCO (S.] a . Indian plant very 
much uſed to ſmoke in pipes, after dried 
and cut ſmall; alſo the juice of the green, 
and extracts in oils, Ec. are uſed in phyfi- 
cal ointments, &Cc. 

_ TOBA'CCONIST (S.) a trader or dealer in 

tobacco. 

. TO'CCATA or TO'CCATO (S.] in Mufict, 
means a voluntary or extemporary overture 
or piece of mufick played by a fingle perſon. 

TOD (S.) a bundle of wool of the quantity of 
28 pounds, 

TO-DA'Y (Part.) this preſent time, now, im - 
mediately, inſtantly, &c. 

TOE (S.) one of the five parts that are at the 
end of every common perſon's foot, having 
nails and joints like fingers of a perſon's 
hand; in a Horſe, it is the tay of the boof 
upon the fore part of the foot, comprehend- 
ed between the quarters. 

TOGETHER (Part.) an afſembly or compa- 
ny of perſons or things, 

TOIL S.] labour, fatigue, drudgery, pains, 
&c. alſo a ſnare or trap to catch wild crea- 
rures in. 

TOIL (V.) to labour hard, to take much 
pains, to drudge, &c. alſo to enſnare, or en- 
tangle a hare or other wild creature in a 
gin, trap, &c. b 


o 


TOVLET \S$.) the covering of a lady's dreſfing 


table. 
 TOVLSOME (A.) laborious, weariſome, fa- 
tiguing, &. . 
TOISE (S.) a French meaſure, much the fame 
ere or about the length of ſix 
TO'KEN (S.) a mark, fign, or private me- 
morandum, whereby one perſon conveys his 
mind or inclination to another. 


N 
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— (6 ) 2 N the blade whereof 

was made at A City in Spain 
„ 

TO'LERABLE (A.) that my be borne with 
or that is middlingly well made or done. : 

TO'LERATE (V.) to permit, indulge, bear 
with, ſuffer, allow, connive at, &c, 

TOLERA'TION (S.) permiſſion, ſufferance, 
allowance, connivance, &c. 

TOLL (S.) an acknowledgment, tribute, ot 
fine, paid for liberty to go through certain 
grounds or paſſages, &c. for grinding corn 
at a mill, or for liberty to ſell goods in a 
fair, &c. 

TOLL (V.) to ſound à bell in a melancholy 
manner, as at a funeral, &c. 

TOMB (S.) a grave or ſepulchre, eſpecially 
ſuch as are built up with marks of diſlinc- 
tion, or grandeur. 

TOM BOY (S.) a wanton, ramping girl, that 
is for active ſports or plays, as jumping, &c, 
more like a boy than a girl, 

TOME (S.) a fingle volume of a large book 
or treatiſe, which for the convenience of 
carriage, &c, is ſeparated into ſeveral 

TO-MO'RROW (Part.) the me that com- 
mences after twelve of the clock at night of 
this or any other preſent day, and continues 
till twelve of the clock at night, or twenty 
four hours, 

TOMOTO'CIA (S.) the cutting a child out of 
its mother's womb, 

TON or TUN (S.) in Meaſure, is 252 gallons 
of wine, in weight of groſs goods 2240 


pounds, _ 

TONE (S.) the order or diſpoſition that a per- 
ſon's whole frame of body, or a part thereof 
is in, in reſpe& to health, &c, alſo the de- 
gree of a ſound that is required to paſs from 
one note to another; alſo the peculiar ſound 
of a perſon's voice, or a muſical infirument, 
whether it be harſh; ſoft, melodious, &c. 

TONGS (S.) an inſtrument conſiſting of two 

tts, that open and ſhut, by means of 4 
joint in the center, uſed to take up live 
coals, and to put them into the fire; alſo to 
take heated iron out of it, &c, 

TONGUE (S.) the inſtrument of ſpeech, 
whereby we communicate our minds to one 
another in articulate ſounds ; alſo a particu- 
lar ſpeech or language, as the Engliſþ rorgue, 
French tongue, Latin tongue, Sc. allo the 
prong of a buckle with which it holds faſt, 
&c, 

TO'NNAGE or TU'NNAGE (S.) a duty, 
cuſtom, tariff, c. paid to the king of Ci. 
Britain for goods imported or exported bf 
ſhipping, &c. 

TO/NSURE (s.) a clipping, ſhaving, polling, 
ſhearing, or cutting off the hair or woll 
from a perſon or creature. 

TOO (Part.) alſo, likewiſe, &c. Y 

TOOL (S.) an inſtrument of any ſort or kind, 
to do or perform any ſort of buſineſs with} 


alſo a perſon that, does what 1 
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mouxh contrary to his own inclination, 
— to blow a horn, or any other 
ſort of wind muſical inſtrument. 

TOOTH (S.) a bony ſubſtance that grows in 
the mouth to eat our ſood with, 

TOO'TH-ACH (.) a violent pain or diforder 
in the gums or roots of the teeth, occaſioned 


ſometimes by cold, ſometimes by a caries, c. 


TOO'THING (S.) in Arcbitecrure, is a corner- 

ſtone, &c, left protuberant beyond the plain 
or upright of a wall, to join into more 
houſes or buildings hereafter ; alſo the cutting 
dents, or making teeth in a clock, or watch 
wheel, in comb, or in a full wheel, &c. 

TOO/THLESS (A.) ſtripped of, or that hath 


no teeth, ſpoken of aged people; whoſe teeth | 


are loſt or worn out, 

TOO/THSOME (A.) pleaſant or agreeable to 
the taſte, _ Soak 

TOP ($.) the ſummit or uppermoſt part of any 
thing; alſo a play - thing for children; alſo 
a round frame or floor of boards lying upon 
the croſs trees near the head of a maſt. 

TOP (V.) to put the uppermoſt part on any 
thing ; alſo to exceed in Nature or height, 
wit, cunning, &c. alſo to cheat or trick any 
one with dice, cards; &c, 

TO'PARCHY (S.) a lordſhip or government 
of à place or canton, that gives to the per- 
ſon poſſefſing it no particular title, either of 
governor, preſident, tetrarch, king, &c. 

TO/PAZ (S.) by ſome is eſteemed a precious 
ſtone of a curious green colour, hke an eme- 
rald ; but others, and that is now more ge- 
nerally agreed to, ſay it is of a delicate yel- 
low or gold colour, like the ſun ; this ſtone 
was the ſecond in the firſt row of the Je- 
i high prieſt's breaſt-plate, upon which 
the nams Simeon was engraved, 

TOPE (V.) to drink much and often, wine, 
firong drink, &c. to fuddle, &c. 

TOPE (S.) a ſup or draught of hquor ; alſo a 
diſorder that occafions a ſwelling in the bones. 

TOP HEAVY (A.)] drunk, one whoſe head 
is too heavy for his heels. 

TO/PHET S.) ſome imagine this to be the 
butchery or place of laughter at Jeruſalem, 
lying to the ſouth of the city; in the valley 
of the children of Hinnom 5 and where it is 
alſo ſaid, that a conſtant fire was kept for 
burning the carcaſſes ard other filth that was 
brought out of the city ; there it was alſo, 


that they caſt the aſhes and remains of their | 


falſe gods, when they demoliſhed their altais 
and broke down their ſtatues 3 others fay, 
it was here they offered to the god Moloch by 
beat of drum; the ſtatue of Moloch was braſs, 
hollow within, with its arms extended, and 
ſtooping a little forward ; they light a great 
fire within the ſtatue, and another before 
ie ; they put the child intended to be ſacri- 
ficed upon one of its arms, which ſoon ſe!! 
down into the fire at the foot of the ſtatue, 
whoſe (hr:eks and cries were drowned by 
the ratling of drums, and the ſound of o- 
ther muſical inſtruments, 


TOR 
TO/PICE (S.) a ſubje&t or thefis to diſpute or 
make a diſcoufſe upon. 
TO'PING (S.) fuddling, hard drinking, guz- 
ling, &c, 
TOPO'GRAPHY (S.) the diſeription of ſome 
one particular city or country town, pariſh, 
or manor, without taking notice of its rela- 
tion to any adjacent part, 

'TO/PPING (A.) rich, fine, great, noble, 
powerful, mighty, Kc. 

 TO'PSHAM S.) in Devonſhire, a ſmall town 
that has a market weekly, on Saturday; diſ- 
tant from Londen 139 computed, and 173 


meaſured miles. 

' TOPSY-TURVY 12 the wrong fide or 

part uppermoſt, the bottom where the top 
ſhould be. 

TORCH (S.) a wax light to carry in the open 
air, to light people in the night-time, ſome- 
times called a flambeau, link, &c. 

TORE or TO'RUS (S.) in Architef#zre, and 
eſpecially in that ornament called the Arrick 
Baſe, it is the large round moulding. 

TORE or TORN (A.) rent, pulled aſunder 
by violence ID in an irregular manner, 

TORME'NT (V.) to afflict or puniſh the body 
grievouſly ; to teaze, vex, or trouble the 
mind much. 

TORME'NTING (A.) afflicting, painful, 

rievous, &c. 

TORNA'DO S.) a ſudden and vient guft 
or ſtorm of wind, 

TO'RPID (A.) benumbed, deadened, flow, 
heavy, &c. 

TORREFA'CTION (S.) a ſcorching, heat- 
ing, parching, melting, &c. 
TOR'RENT (S.) a very ſtrong or violent 

fiream of running water. . 

TORRID (A.) very hot, ſcorching, burning, 
or parching. 

TO RRIFVY (V.) to parch, toaſt, roaſt, or 
bake in, or before the fire. 

TORRINGTON or TOWRIDGE. TOWN 
(S.) in Devonſhire, ſeated on the fide of a 
hill along the river Merſey 5 formerly it ſent 
members to parliament, but it does not now, 
altho' it is a very rich and populous place, 
being full of merchants, who drive a large 
trade to Ire/and, Sc. it is a large town, and 
has a very great market weekly on Saturday 
it has two churches, the old one very large, 
in which is kept a good libraty ; it was in- 
corpotated by queen Mary I. by the name of 
the mayor, aldermen and burgeſſcs of Great 
Torrington, under whoſe government the 
town now remains, Keeping ſeſſions within 
themſelves, &c. diſtant from London 158 
computed, and 192 meaſured miles. 

TORT (A.) pulled ſtraight, tight, &. Lke a 
rope wound round a capftan, 

TORTOISE (S.) an amphibious creature, 
covered with a large, fine-clouded ſhell, of 
which many curious toys are made, 

TO'RTURE V.) to put a perſon to exquifite 


in, to afflit, grieve, or diſtreſs any one. 
1 $a TO'RTURE 


TOU 


TORTURE. (s.) very ſharp pain, great af- 


fliction, &c. 
TO'RY (S.] at firſt meant thoſe Jip Papiſts 
who murdered and plundered the Proteſtants, 
but of late years it has meant all thoſe Eng- 
liſpmen of any. profeſſion in religion, that 
_ eſpouſed the cauſe of the Pretender, in op- 
poſition to the houſe of Hanover. 

TOSS (V.) to throw or caſt upwards. | | 

TOSS.POT (S.) a cant name for one that is 2 
lover of liquor, especially, to exceſs; a 
drunkard, or fuddle-cap. 

TO'TAL (S.) the. whole amount of many 
numbers, ſmal! ſums, &c. 

TO'TNESS (S.) in Devorfoire, is an ancient 
| borough-town, conſiſting chiefly of one long 
ſtreet ; formerly it was of much more note 
than it is at preſent, having now more pri- 
vate than tradeſmens houſes ; it ſtands on 

the decline of a rocky hill, and was hereto- 
fore ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, which are 
no gone to tuin; it enjoys ſeveral privi- 
leges, as of being governed by a mayor and 
his brethren, and of ſendiog two members 
to parliament, &c, its market is weekly 

_ well ſupplied with proviſions, on Saturday; 
diſtant from Londen, 160 computed, and 

196 meaſured miles. a 

TO'TTER (V.) to ſtand unſteadily, to ſhake 
or reel to and fro; alſo to be unſettled in 
one's jydgment or opinion of any thing, &c. 

TO'TUM (s.) a game or play to draw in 
children, &c. to loſe their money, under the 
ſpecious pretence of playing fix for one, when 

at the ſame time the gameſter has eight chan. 
ces to five, ; 

TOUCH (V.) to lay one's hands, &c. lightly 
on any thing; to ſand, lie, paſs by, &c, ſo 
cloſe to a perſon or thing as to join, &c. alſo 
to try the goodneſs or purity of gold and fil- 
ver, by applying it to a touch · ſtone ; alſo to 
play upon a muſical inſtrument, 

TOUCH (S.) the act or ſenſe of feeling any 

thing; alſo of trying gold or filver upon a 
tone; alſo the well or ill making of a mu- 

fical infirument, eſpecially organs, harp- 

ſichords, &c. 

TOV'CH-HOLE (S.) the ſmall hole that is 
drilled near the britch of any gun or piece of 

ordnance, in order to lay beaten gunpowder 

_ upon it, which being fired, communicates 
ite to the charge whithin, and ſo lets off the 


piece. 
TO'UCH-STONE (S ) a fort of ſlate or flone 


uſed by the goldimiths to try metals, parti- 
cularly gold and filver ; alſo a metaphorical 
expreſſion for any ſort of trials concerning 
the truth or falfity of a matter. | 

TO'UCH-WOOD. (s.) ſuch as is very old, 

but not quite rotten, and that will eaſily 
take fire, and not- be extinguiſhed till it is 
all burnt to aſhes, without a great deal of 
trouble, 

TOUGH (A.) ftrong, ſpringy, that will not 
eafily break, the contrary to. brittle, 


— 


TOW 


' TOUR (S.) a journey or flight throvgh or 
round a_ country, &c. alſo the ſoaring oc 

' lofty flight of birds, &. 
TOU'RNAMENT.. or TURNAMENT (8.) 
an honourable exerciſe, wherein gentlemen 
noblemen, princes, &c. forme:ly ſhewed 
their dexterity and courage, by entering the 


| lifts, and encountering any oppoſers ; being 


clad in armour, and furniſhed with a ſword 


| and a lance, they mounted on horſeback, and 


tilted at one another, and then drawing their 
ſwords, they encountered. hand to hand : 
but. as theſe exerciſes were intended to make 


the practiſers expert in the art of way, ſo the 


arms were diſabled in a great meaſure from 


| killing the aſſailants, the points of the (worgz 


and lances being broke on purpoſe to prevent 
their doing execution; but notwithſtanding 
this precaution, frequent miſchiefs were com. 
mitted, ſo that the popes prohibited them, 
and excommunicated- thoſe that practiſed 
them ; but ſince the uſe of fire. arms, very 
little of this ſport has gone forward. 

TOUZE or TOU'ZLE (V.) to rumple, tum. 
ble, pull about, throw down, to be rude, 
or over familiar with a woman, 

TOW (S.) the ordinary or coarſer ſort cf 
hemp or flax, 

TOW V.) to hale or pull boats along in 
ſhallow waters, with men, or horſes, &c. 

TOW'AGE (S.) the hire or reward paid for 
drawing a barge, &c. along ſhallow water; 
alſo the act of drawing barges, &c. along, 

TOW'ARD or TOW'ARDS (Part.) moving, 
bending, or inclining to a place or matter, 

TOW'ARDLINESS (S.) manageableneſs,gocd 
behaviour, regularity, &c. 

TOW'ARDLY (A.) orderly, regular, virtu- 
ous, &c, 

TOW'CESTER or TO'CETTER (s.) in 
Northamptonſhire, is a very ancient town, on 
the great road to Chefter ; at preſent it isa 
handſome town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Tueſday ; it confiſts of one long ſtreet, 
which is very large, and almoſt entirely en- 
compaſſed with water; d.ſtant from Lendes 
co computed, and 61 meaſured miles. 

TOW'EL (S.) a piece of linen cloth to wipe 
one's hands dry, &c. 

TOW'ER (S.) a fortified place built high to 
diſcover the approach of an enemy at a di- 
tance, furniſhed with men and arms both 
to defend and annoy ; alſo a ſquare belſi) 
in a church, &c. * | 

TOWER (v.) to aſpire, riſe, mount high, 
to ſoar aloft like a bird, &c. 

TOWN (S.) a place furniſhed with houſes and 
inhabitants, ſome bigger, ſome leſſer ; to 
conſtitute a town, there muſt either be nov, 
or was there formerly a church and celebra- 
tion of divine ſervice, ſacraments, and buri- 
als; and though a crown may through length 
of time become ſo decayed as to have 90 
houſes remain, yet in law it is ſtill a #973 


| in England and Wales there are 8303 * 


 TRA'CTATE (S.) a book or treatiſe wrote 


TRA 

or thereabouts 3 a crown is the genus, and a 
borough the ſpecies ; for every borough is a 
town, but every town is not a borough. 

TOW'NSHIP (S.) the royalty, juriſdiction, 
or privileges belonging to a town-corporate. 

TOW/NSMAN (S.) one born in, or inhabiting 
the ſame place or town with another, 

TOY (S.) a play-thing, a knick-knack, cu- 
rioſity, or trifle, 

TOY (V.) to dally, to be wanton, ſport or 
play with a female. 0 

TRACE (S.) the mark, foot · ſtep, or print of 
any thing; alſo part of the furniture of a 
draught · horſe. 

TRACE (V.) to go in the ſame lines or marks 
of another, eſpecially in engraving a pic - 
ture, by laying the original down, and co- 
vering it with ſomething tranſparent, or 
holding it up to the light, &c. in order to 
mark over the out-lnes, &c, 

TRACK (S.) the mark of a wheel upon the 
road, the path of a ſhip in the water, &c, 


TRACK (V.) to follow a perſon or thing by 


ſome mark or ſignature left behind. 

TRACT (S.) the footing of any wild beaſt ; 
alſo a book or treatiſe upon a particular ſub- 
iet, ſometimes called tract ate. 

TRA'CTABLE (A.) teachable, manageable, 
gentle, &c, 


upon any particular ſubjeR, 

TRADE (S.) ſome mechanick bufineſs, art, 
or employment ; alſo buying and ſelling. 
TRA'DER or TRA'DESMAN (S.) an arti- 
ficer, a buyer or ſeller of any fort of com- | 

modity, eſpecially in the-retail way. 

TRADE WIND (S.) one that continues a 
great while blowing one way, ſo that a ſhip 
may have time to make her port, deliver 
her cargo, and relade by the time it turns 
to carry .her home again ; theſe are alſo 
called monſoons. | 

TRADING (S.) buying and felling both at 
home and abroad, called a}ſo merchandizing, 

TRADITION (S.) ſome ſtory or fact dell. 
vered from father to ſon by word of mouth, 

TRADITIONAL or TRADITIONARY 
(A.) ſomeifling that has no other founda- 
tion or proot, but the report of one age or 
perion to another, 

TRADITIONIST (S.) one who is + defender, 
muntaner, and follower of tradition. 

TAA'DITOR (S.) a term uſed by the primi- 
tive Chriſtians for ſuch, who in the time of 
perſecution, either fell from the truth, or 
6livered up their bible, piayer-books, &c. 
to the perſecutors, 8 

TRADUCE (v.) to defame, belle, ſlander, 
miſrepreſent, ſpeak ill of, &c. 

TRADU'CTION (S.) a defaming, or ſpeak 
ing ill of a perſon maliciouſiy; alſo the 
2 or turning one language into an- 
ner, 

TRFFICK (S.) buying or ſelling, battering 
or exchanging, &. 


| 


TRA 


TRA'FFICK (V.) to buy, ſell, barter, ex. 
change, &c. 

TRAGE'DIAN (S.) a writer or actor of a 

{ tragedy. 

TRA GEDYS.) thoſe ſorts of plays or moral 
| repreſentations, wherein the fall of empires, 
or great perſonages are repreſented, 

TRA'GICAL (A.) mournful, diſmal, fatal, 
ſorrowful, terrible, &c. 

TRAGI-CO'MEDY (S.) a play, wherein 
there is a mixture of joy and ſorrow, mirth 
and ſeriouſneſs, &. 

TRA JE'CTORY (S.) in Afronemy, is that 
line that a comet or planet is imagined to 
deſcribe in moving through its orbit, 

| TRAIL (V.) to drag or draw any thing after 

or behind one upon the ground, in a careleſs 
ſort of, a manner, i 

TRAIN (V.) to educate, teach, inſtruct, 
bring up. 

TRAIN (S.) ſometimes means the long tail of 
a gown of ſtate, either for a king, queen, 
magiſtrate, &c, worn for grandeur upon ex- 
traordinary occaſions; ſometimes it means a 
great number of waiters or attendants, a nu- 
merous family of children, &c, ſometimes the 
carriages, great guns, and other warlike ſtores 
belonging to an army; ſometimes the num- 
ber of beats that a watch makes in an hour; 
and ſometimes gun- pow det laid ſo as to fire 
a mine, &c. at a diſtance, 0 

TRAYN-BANDS (S.) the militia of any 
county, nation, or people, confiſting of the 
inhabitants, occaſionally raiſed to quell any 
diſorder, inſurrection, or invaſion, &c. 

TRAVTOR or TRAY'TOR (S.) one who is 
falſe to his prince or country, one that in- 
forms the publick enemy of ſomething ad- 
vantagedus to them, and hurtful to his 
pripce or country, 

TRAI'TEROUS (A) treaſonable, falſe, trea- 
cherous, &c. 

TRA'MMEL (S.) a fort of frame to hang over 

the fire, to contain a ſaucepan or ſmall pot, 

&c, alſo a machine to teach hoiſes to am- 

ble, &c. now called a trivet. 

TRA'MPLE V.) to tread under foot, to 

ſtamp, ſtand, or walk upon, to inſult, de- 

| ſpiſe, ſcorn, reject, &c. 

| TRANCE (S.) a ſwooning or deprivation of 

ſenſe and motion, a being in a ſtate of in- 

ſenſibility, dreaming, &c. 

| TRANQUULLITY (S.) ferenity of mind, 

vietneſs, peaceableneſs, compoſedneſs, &. 

TRA'NQUILLIZE (V.) to render or make 

viet, ſerene, compoſed, &. 

TRANSA'/CT (V.) to do, manage, or per- 
form any ſort of buſineſs, 

TRANSA'CTION (S.) any. work, bufineſs, 
or affair done, or to be done, 

TRANSA'CTOR (S.) the agent or perſon 

who does, marages, or performs any thing. 

| TRANSA'LPINE A.) ſomething coming 

from, or remaining beyond thoſe moun- 

| tains in Lay called the Alpi. 


4 
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TRANSCEND (v.) to excel, go beyond, 
«utdo, &c, 

TRANSCE'NDENCE or TRANSCE/N DEN. 
CY (S.) the ſtate or condition of one thing 
or perſon that is more excellent, learned, 

valuable, c. than another. 

TRANSCENDENT (AJ) very excellent, ſur- 

© - paſſing, or more valuable than another. 

TRANSCRI'BE (V.) to copy or write one 
book or paſſage out of, or from another. 

TRANSCRYBER (S.) the perſon that copies 
or writes from what another has wrote be- 
fore him. 

TRA'NSCRIPT or TRANSCRIPTION S.) 
a copy of ſome other book or writing z alſo 
the act of copying, &c. 

TRANSFER (V.) to make or paſs over one 
man's right to another. 

TRANSFI/GURE or TRANSFO'RM (v.) 
to change the ſhape or figure of one perſon 
or thing into that of another, | 

TRANSFU'SE (V.) to pour eff one veſſel 

| . into another, 

= TRANSGRE'SS (V.) to offend againſt the 
| ſettled or regular laws of nature, virtue, 

| law, or religion. 

| TRANSGRE'SSION (S.) a treſpaſſing, offend- 
ing, or exceeding the ſettled rules of virtue 

3 or decency, &c, | , 

| TRANSIENT A.] paſſing, of a ſhort dura- 

tion, quick in motion. 


by their motion through remarkable places 
of a perſon's radical figure in a nativity ;z in 
common, it means a perſon's paſſing through 
or over any place; alſo the moon, or a pla- 
net's paſſing over or beneath any fixed ſtar. 
TRANSITION (S.) a paſſing or going from 
one ſubject or matter of diſcourſe to another 
very ſpeedily; in Mac, it is the ſub- 
_ dividing a note to render the paſſage of a 
leap, which would otherwiſe ſound rough to 
the ear, ſmooth and pleaſant. 


ö 
N 
lf! 
1 ſort of familiarity among the ſtars, acquired 
[ . 
| 
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ſomething to ſtay with, or reſt upon another. 
TRA'NSITORY (A.) of ſhort duraticn, or 
© ſmall continuance, &c. 


&c. in ſenſe, and the true meaning of. the 
author out of one language into another; 
alſo to move a biſhop, &c, from one place 
or ſee to another, 

TRANSLA'TOR {S.) one who exerciſes him. 
ſelf in giving cr rendering the true ſenſe of a 
book, &c, wrote in Latin, Greek, French, 
Sc. in Engliſh, Dutch, Sc. alſo one who 
moves or goes from one place to another, or 
that cauſes a biſhop that exerciſed epiſcopal 
authority in one ſee or biſhoprick to ceaſe 

© there, and to do it in another ; allo a cob- 

ler, or mender up of old ſhoes, 
RANSLU'CID (A.) ſhining or appearing 
through. - 

TRANSMARINE (A.) any thing brought 

from beyond or croſs the ſcaqy, 


'TRANSMIGRA'/TION (s.) 


TRA'NSIT (S.) among the Aftrologers, is a 


TRA*NSITIVE (A.) that paſſes or cauſes} 


TRANSLA'TE (V.) to render a book, letter, | 


TRA 

paſſing from 
one perſon, being, or place to another ; ſome 
have maintained, that the human ſout paſſey 
from, one degree of being to another, and 
continually actuates ſome organized body, 

TRANSMI'SSIBLE (A.) capable of being re. 
moved from one place to another. 

TRANSMISSION (S.) a conveying or pag. 
ing from place to place. 

TRANSMIT (V.) to ſend, convey, or deli. 
ver up or over to another. 

TRANSMO/GRAPHY (V.) to alter, to 
change, to turn topſy- turvy, &c. X 

TRANSMU'TABLE (A.) capable of being 
— from one form or ſubſtance to an- 
other, . 

TRANSMUTA'TION (S.) a turning, ching. 
ing, or converting one ſubſtance or figure 
into another, 

TRANSMU'TE (V.) to alter or change ont 
ſubſtance or figure into another, 

TRA'NSOM (S.) in Carpentry, is the croſs. 
bay of a window frame ; alſo one of the 
laths of a. croſs ſtaff that ſlides ff and on; 
alſo a great piece of timber in a ſhip that 
lies acrois the ſtern between the two faſhion 
pieces, immediately under the gun-room 

ort. 

TRANSPARENCY or TRANSPARENT. 
NESS (S.) the quality of any thing that 

may be ſeen through, as glaſs, thin horn, 
oiled paper, &c. 

TRANSPARENT (A.) clear, that admits 
the rays of light to paſs cafily through, &c. 

TRANSPIRE (V.) to breathe through, ct 
exhale, as ſteam from hot water, ſweat 
from the body, &c. 

TRANSPIRA'TION (S.) a breathing or 
ſteaming through the coats or pores of the 
ſkin, of ſuch excrementitious matter 2 
would otherwiſe be very prejudicial to tht 
health of a perſon ; or cf the air, and other 
vapours paſſing through any thing. 

'TRANSPLA'NT (V.) to move trees, plants 

c. out of one place or garden into ano- 

ther; alſo to ſend people from one nation 

to inhabit another. f 

TRANSPLANTA'TION (S.) a removiy 
trees, flowers, perſons, &c. from one plact, 
garden, or colony to another, n 

TRANSPORT (V.) to revive or make 30). 
ful, to raviſh with pleaſure, ex'aſy, or ſome 

| ſudden rapture of mind; alſo to ſhip off, « 
ſend beyond ſeas to ſome foreign colon), 
nation, &c, and this is ſometimes meant # 
trafficking in goods, or haniſhing of crimi- 
nals for offences committed againſt the law, 
and for which they would otherwiſe be pd 
to death, 

TRA'NSPORT (S.) an extaſy or ſudden emo 
tion of mind, wherein it is put into 2 725 
ture, or extraordinary ferment, &c. alſoa ib f 

uſed to carry corn, ammunition, Me", * 
ſrom one port to another; alle a * 
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TRANSPO'/RTABLE (A.) capable of being 


ut into an extaſy, or over pleaſed or re- 
joiced ; alſo a heing moved, or carried from 
place to place; alſo liable to be baniſhed 
one's native country for offences againſt the 


tate, 
TRANSPORA”TION (S.) carrying perſons 


or goods croſs the ſeas, or from one coun. 
to another, 

TRANS?PO'RTED (A.) over and above re- 
joiced, or pleaſed with any thing; alſo car- 
ried from one place or country to another. 

TRANSPORTER (S.) one who excites or 
occaſions exceeding pleaſure, or extaſy of 
mind; alſo he that ſends goods or perſons 
from one country to another. 

TRANSPO CSE (V.) to put in the wrong 
place, to' diſorder, or change the regular 
method in which a thing ought to be put ; 
in Algebra, it is the carrying a member of 
an equation to the contrary fide, and chang- 
ing its ſign, 

TRANSPOSI'TION (S.) a putting things 
in the wrong place, or changing the order 
they were in before; in Mufich, it is the 
changing a tune or leſſon, and putting it 
into a higher or lower key or cliff, in order 
to fing or play it upon or with another voice 
- inſtrument than it was originally compo. 

for, 

TRANSUBSTA/NTIATE (V.) to alter or 
change one ſubſtance into another, as of 
bread into natural fleſh, &c. 

TRANSVE'RSE (A.) acroſs, athwart, frem 
the right to the left, &c. 

TRAP (S.) a gin, ſnare, machine, or de- 
vice ſet or uſed to catch vermin, wild crea- 
tures, or men in, | 

IRap (V.) to catch in a ſnare to a perſon or 
creature's diſadvantage. 

TRAPE (V.) to go about in an idle, ſloven- 
ly, naſty, careleſs manner, 

TRAPES (S.) a latternly, dirty, careleſs, 
ill-areſſed, negligent woman, or girl, 

TRAPE'ZIA (S.) a geometrical term for 
all ſorts of irregular figures, wiz, ſuch 
where neither the fides nor angles equally 
correſpond, 


TRASH S.) any fort of ordinary commodi- | 


ty, but eſpecially periſhed or bad fruit, 
TRA'VADO (S.) a ſudden or impetuous wind 
or hurricane, which turns all things topſy- 
turvy, frequent in the Atlantic ocean be- 
twern Brofiland Africa, and about the Cape 
of Good Hope 3 before this ſtorm, it is very 
* ard there appears a ſmall cloud, called 
the peaks of the promontory, which falling 
wer, covers the whole ſummit, Upon 


fight of which, the mariners furl their ſails, 
and get from the ſhore with the utmoſt ex. 
Pedition to avoid its fury; for, of a ſudden, 
\ terrible win ruſhes from the top of the 


the ſeamen, an ox's eye, over one of | 


EE 


mountain, and deſtroys all ſhips, boats, &c. 
within its reach; thoſe whiclwinds that ſur- 
prize travellers in the deſerts of Arabia, ſeem 
to be of the ſame nature. 

TRA'V ALLY (S.) a particular beat of drum 
that goes round or through a camp, gariſon, 
&. in the morning. 

TRA'VEL (v.) to go from place to place in 
the ſame country or kingdom, and alſo to 
go from one kingdom to another, particu- 
larly to obſerve the polity, religion, cuſ- 
tomy, &c. alſo to labour or be employed 
about any thing very earneſtly; alſo to be 
in violent agony in child- birth. 

TRA'VELLER (S.) one that is in his paſſage, 
or goes from town to town, or from nation 
to nation, 

TRA'VERSE (S.) acroſs, athwart, over ; in 
Navi gatien, thoſe compound queſtions that 
ſuppoſe the ſhip to go backwards, forwards, 
acroſs, and all manner of ways, are called 

_ traverſes, or traverſe ſailing, &c. 

TRA'/VERSE (V.) to go backwards and for- 
wards, acroſs, or through ; and in Law, 
ſignifies to oppoſe or deny in a judicial way. 

TRA'VESTY (A.) burleſqued, bantered, tri- 
fled with, &c. 

TRAY (S.) a ſolid piece of timber hollowed 
to make a ſort of boat, uſed by butchers to 
carry their meat in, when cut into joints, 
or proper pieces. 

TREA/CHEROUS (A.) unfaithful, deceitful, 
perfidious, that cannot be truſted or de- 
pended on, 

TREA'CLE (S.) in Phe, is a medicine that 
expels poiſons ; the manner of compoſition 
is various according to the application; in 
common, it means that thick conſiſtence of 
droſſy matter, that ſagar-bakers extract in 
their refining or making loaf ſugar, fre- 
quently eaten upon bread, and by ſome, 
made into drink. 

TREAD (V.) to walk upon or over any place; 
alſo to ſtand or ſtep, &. 

TREA'DDLES or TRE/DDLES (S.) certain 
ſticks of a conſiderable length, and about 
an inch and half ſquare, fo faſtened and 
contrived in a weaver's loom, that being 
trod upon by the foot, they liſt up the warp 
of the cane, and give room for the ſhuttle 
to be thrown athwart it ; alſo the dung or 
ordure of ſheep, goats, &c. alſo the white 
ſpecks in eggs called the cocks tread/es, or 
tread, Ec. 

TREA'DER (S.) one that ſteps, walks, cr 

oes over, or ſtamps upon any thing, 

TREA'SON (S.) an act of conſpiracy or re- 
bellion againſt the reigning king, or ſecurity 
of the publick ſtate, of which there are 
many ſorts committed by thought, word, or 
deed, as to contrive or bring about the mur - 
der of the king's perſon, to deflour his wife, 
or eldeſt daughter unmarried, to levy war, 
kill his chancellor, counterfeit the coin, &c. 


this is called bigh treoſon, 
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Petty Treaſon, is a wife's murdering ber 
huſband, a ſervant his maſter, a prieſt his 
biſhop, &c. 

TREA'/SONARLE A.) unfaithful or diſloyal, 
to the king or ſtate, 

TREA'SURE (S.) all ſorts of rich ©: valuable 
moveables, as money, gold, filver, preci- 
ous ſtones, or any thing elſe of great uſe or 
Price. | 

TREA'SURE (V.) to lay up any thing very 
ſafely, or careſully, againſt a time of need ; 
alſo to keep in memory any remarkable ſen- 
tence, rule, or direction. 

TREA'SURER (S.) one who has the care 
and charge of another perſon's money, or 
valuable effects. 

TREA*'SURERSHIP (S.) the office, truſt, or 
dignity of a treaſurer. 

"'TREA*SURY (S.) a publick office, where 
the money belonging to a prince, ſtate, or 
company, is paid and received. n 

TREAT (8.) an entertainment or feaſt made 
by one or more perſons, to regale others at 
a time of -publick or private mirth or rejoic- 
ing, as of a king's birth day, &c, a mar- 
riage, chriſtening, &c. 

TREAT (V.) to entertain one or more per- 
ſons with good cheer, ſuch as fowls, tarts, 
wine, & without any charge or_ expence 
to them; alſo to enter into a contract or 
negotiation with a perſon upon certain con. 

_ - ditions or articles. 

TREA'TISE (S.) a book, argument, or dif. 
couiſe, written or printed upon ſome parti- 
cular ſubject. 

TREATMENT (S.) the uſage or behaviour 
that one perſon ſhews or gives to another, 
TREA'TY S.) the conſultation or agreement 
made between publick nations, or private 
people, in relation to any matters in diſpute 

between them. 

TRE'BLE (S.) the upper or higheſt part in a 
muſical compoſition, where the notes are 
the ſhrilleſt or weakeſt toned, and ſung by 
women or children, or played by flutes, 
Sc. alſo three-fold, or one thing three times 

238 much as another. 

TREE (S.) a plant that has a fingle perennial 
ſtalk, and that bears leaves or fruit. 

TRE/FOIL S.) a particular ſort of graſs that 
is divided into three blades or leaves, 

TREE'NELS or TRUNNELS (S.) long cy- 
lindrical wooden pins drove into a ſhip's 
fide to hold the planks together. 

TREES (S.) in Shrp- building, are timbers uſed 
in various parts of the ſhip for various uſes, 
as the che's trees, croſs tree, treſſel trees, &c. 
alſo the name ot an inſtrument uſed by the 
ſhoe- makers, to ſtretch thoſe ſhoes or boots 

that are made too tight for the wearer. 

TRE'GANON (S.) in Cardiganſbire, South. 
Wales, à mean corporate town, governed by 
a mayor, &c, has a very beautiful church, 

and a market weekly on Tueſday ; diftant 
from Lenden 140 computed, and 171 mea. 
ſureo miles, 


Ul 
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| TRE'GONY (S.) in C:rawal!, ccnfilts of ore 
long ſtreet that formerly had a caſtle for it 
defence, but now gone to decay ; it for. 
merly had a good market, but that is now 
much decayed ; king James I. in 1620 in. 
corporated this town, by the title of , 
mayor and eight capital burgeſſes, granting 
them to be a free borough, that they ſh:ul 
have a recorder; and keep a court of recyd 
the firſt Monday of every month, &c. they 
return two members to parliament, and 
have a weekly market on Saturday; diane 
from London 215 computed, and 2756 me. 
ſured miles. ; 

TRE'MBLE (V.) to ſhake or quiver through 
fear, dread, or horror, or throuch cold, 

TRE'MBLING (A.) ſhaking or quivering 
through fear or cold, | 

TREME'NDOUS (A.) awful, dreadful, tha 
is or ought to be feared upon account of its 
might, power, horror, &c. 

TREMENDOUSNESS S. the condition, 
guaiity, or power of any one, that renden 

m worthy to be dreaded or feared. 

TRE'MOR (S.) an inferior ſort of convulfive 
motion, vulgarly called ſhaking, ſhivering, 
or quaking. 

TRE*'MULOUS A.) ſhaking, quaking, ſhi. 
vering, &c. 

TRENCH (S.) any cut or ditch made in the 
carth upon any occafion ; but particularly in 
War, trenches, approaches, or attacks, are 
works carried on by the befiegers, being cut 
into the ground with parapets (or their men 
to gain ground, and draw near the citadel 
or fortifications of the place under cover, 
If all round the town be hard, rocky ground, 
the trenches are raiſed above it with faſcines, 
bags of earth, &c. but if the earth be e 
diggable, then it is a ditch or way ſunk int 
the earth, and edged with a pa apet ter 
the beſieged, the depth about fix or (ere 
ſeet, and breadth ſeven cr eight, 

To open the Trenches, is to begin to wor 
upon, or make the trenches, 

To mount the Trenches, is to go upon Gut 
in the trenches, Cc. 

TRENCHER (S.) a wooden. plate uſed to el 
meat; &c, off. 

TRENCHERMAN (S.) one that has 2 g'% 
ſtomach, or that is an hearty eater, 

TREPA'N (V.) to decoy, enſnare, of enn 
a perſon, to ſay or do ſomething to hs pt 
judice ; a'ſo to cut a piece of a perf 
ſcull out, to raiſe up a bruiſe ct fri 
ture, &c. 

TREPAN (S.) a ſurgeon's infirument m 
with a round ſaw in the bead; and ont 
times with a ſpike in the center of it," 
order to faſten into, and take out a ien! 
a perſon's ſcull, who has received 1 
great damage by a fall, blow, &c. 1 

TREPANNER (S.) one that performs ® 
chirurgical operation of trepanning (he 
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TRI 
children or grown perſons into ſomething to 
their hurt ot damage. 


TAE PID (A.) feartul, timorous, trembling, 


ſhaking, quavering, &c. 


TREYIDA'TION (S.) a trembling, ſhaking, 
&c. 
TREPI'DITY or TRE PID NES (S.) ſear- 


fulneſs, timotouſne is, &c. 


TRE'SPASS (S.) an act done againſt he com- 


mands of our ſuperiots, or the right and 
privilege of another, 


TRESPASS V.) to fin, commit a fault, or 


violate the right or properties of other per. 
ſons contrary to law. 


TRE'SSEL (S.) a frame or ſupport for a table, 


&c, made triangular, or with three feet, 


TRE'SSES (S.) locks or parcels of hair hang- 


ing in a free, looſe manner. 


TRET (S.) an allowarice made by the mer- 


chants of one twenty» fixth part of a com 
modity, or 4 pound in eve:y 104 pound, 
to the retailing traders, as an allowance for 
the loſs and waſte made by a great number 
of draughts, and ſmall parcels, &c. 


TRE'VET cor TRUVET (8) an iron fland 


for a pot, ſwucepan, &c. to ſtand over the 
fire upon. 

TRVAL S.) an eſſay, experiment or endea- 
vour ; a temptation or offer of profit or 
pleaſure ; alſo the pu'ting cr bringing any 
thing in diſpuie to an iſſue in a judicial way, 
whether civil or criminal ; and this is divi- 
dd into three parts or caſes, wiz, matters of 
fat, which are to be tried or determintY by 
jur-rs, matters of law by the judges, and 
matters of record by having reference to the 
1e:-r4d itſelf fi ed in the proper court. 

TAVANGLE (S.) a figure that has three ſides 
and angles, of which there are many and 
various forts denominated from their parti 
cu ar conſtruction. 

TRIA'NGULAR A) like to, or having the 
form and properties of a triangle. 

TRIBE S.) the particular deſcendants or peo- 
ple ſprung from ſome noted head, or a col- 
leQ;ve rumber of people in a colony, &c. 
but particularly meart of the Jeuiſh nation 
wie were allotted their potſetſions by their 
tribes, who were calicd by the names of 
Jaeb's 12 ſons, but in the room of Joſepo, 
tis two. fons Ephraim ard Manaſſeb were 
named as heads of tribes ; but in the diftri- 
bution of land to the people by 7«/pua, there 
were but 12 lots of tribes made, becauſe the 
tribe of Levi was appointed to the ſervice 
of the Lord, and therefore had no ſhare in 
the diftribution of the land, but inſtead 
thereof had only ſome ſew cities to dwell 
In, endowed with peculiar privileges, and 
the firſt-fruits, tythes, and oblations of the 
people, for their ſubſiſtence. 

TRIBULA'TION (s) ſorrow, grief, trouble, 
anzuiſh, affi; tion, &c. 

TRIBU'NAL (S.) a coytt of juſtice, where 
effenders are tried, and ſentenced tv be pu 
ned according to their crimes, 
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TRIUBUNESHIP (S.) the office, d'gnity, or 
power of a t:ibune ; alſo the time that any 
perſon exerc'ied ſuch an authority, &c, 

TRUBUNES OF THE TEOYLE 'S.) magi- 
ſtrates amorg the old R:mars, choſe to pre- 
ſerve the privileges, and ſecure the liberties 
of the people azainſt the power and in- 
croachments of the nobles; at firſt their 
rumber was but two, and theſe afterwards 
aſſociated three mcre to them, whoſe num. 
ber was in proceſs of time increased to ten: 
Their authority was ſo great, that they could 
aſſem ble the people, ard propoſe what they 
plesſe, hinder the deliberations of the ſe- 
nate, approve or annulits decrees, ſummon 
the other magiſtrates betore the people, and 
alſo their own collegu*s ard aſſociates; they 
went fo far, as ſometime to impiſon con- 
iuls, and fine dictators ; at firſt their juiiſ- 
cliction reached iut a mile out of the gity of 
Reme ; but C. Calta mide a law, by which 
it was extended into the provinces. Theſe 
officers kept their doors open day and night, 
to receive ſuch of the common people, as 
ſought for ſhelter wth them: This office 
grew into fo much authority and honour, 
that the greareit men in the ſtate choſe it, 
and by chthing with the conſuls ard ſena'e, 
occafioned great tumul's z there were alſo 
military tribun's, but thoſe were not v pow» 
ertul as the other. | 

TETBUTARINESS (S.) the cond:tien of 

thoſe that pay tribute or ackoow'edgement 

ot ſubm ſſion to ſome others for certain li- 

berties, privileges, &c. 

TRIBUTE (S.) a tax or impoſition laid by a 

foreign prince upon a conquered pec pie. 

In a TRICE (Part.) in a very ſhort {pace of 

time, quickly, ſpeedily, and expertly, &c, 

TRICENNIAL. (A. ſomething belonging to 

the ſpace of thirty years. ; 

TRICK (S.) an expert or dextrots way or 

manner of doing a thing; alſo a fraud, de- 

ception, imp-fition, &c. 

TRICK v.) to cheat, defraud, delude, im- 

poſe, upon, &c. 

To Trick up, to ornament or adorn very, 
nicely, to trim or drefs up, &c. 
TRVCKISH (A.) fraudulent, crafty, ſubtle, 
wily, cunnirg, &. i 
TRILCKLE (V.) to run down gently in Crops, 
as tears from the eyes, &c, 

TRI DENT S.) an in{tument with three 

te eth or prongs, which the poets ieign N- 

tune to hold in his hand, 

TRIENNIAL. A.) ſomething belonging or 

referring to the (pace of three years, 

TRYFLES (S.) baubles, or things of ſmall 
value or import, 

TRYEFLING S.) idling, fooling, or (pending 
one's time about infignificant matters. 

TRIGAMY (S.) the having three hyſbands 
cr wives. | 

TRYGERY MATE (S.) an idle, wanton, 
| ght woman companion, ; 

TRIG 
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TRIG (V.) to ſet or appoint an exact place, | 
by marking it, where a perſon ſhall ſtand 
to tip at nine-pins, ſkittles, &c, alſo a boy's 
playing the truant, or ſtaying away from 
ſchool at the proper time, when he ought 
to be there, 

TRIGGER (S.) a catch, hold-faſt, or ſtay 
of the (pring of a gun-lock, &: 

TRVGLIPH ü (S.) an ornament in ArchiteQure, 
uſed in the frize of the Dorick order, ſet di- 
realy over every pillar, and at determinate 
ſpaces in the intercolumniations made in the 
form of a triangular trough, gutter, or con- 
veyance, &c, 

TRIGON (S.) a figure having three angles, 
a triangle, 

TRIGONOME*'TRICAL (A.) ſomething be- 
Jonging to, or done after the manner of tri- 
gonometry. - 

TRIGONO'METRY (S.) one of the moſt 
uſeſul of all the practical mathematical ſci- 
ences, which is applicable to abundance of 

. verious parts ; this teaching how to reſolve 
all manner of triangles, whether plain or 
ſpherical (that is, compoſed of ſtraight or 
circular lines) whereby three fides or angles 
being given out of the fix contained in a 
tr angle, the other three unknown are diſ- 
covered; to effect which, divers ways have 
been, found out, and various inſtruments 
propoſed, but none fo effectual, exact, and 
expeditious, as the logarithmetick tables for 
numbers, ſigns, tangents, and ſecants. 

TRILA'TERAL (A.) any thing that has three 
ſic es. 

TRILL (S.) in Mufich, the fine grace or or- 
nament in finging, called the ſhake. 

TRIM (S.) ſpoken of a ſhip in her moſt per- 
ſe& poſture, or fitteſt for ſailing, by being 
furniſhed with her exact proportion of bal- 
laſt, maſts, and ſails duly hung, &c. 

TRIM (V.) to put a ſhip or boat into the 
moſt proper condition for ſailing, &c. alſo 
to ſhave a man's beard off, &c. to adorn or 
dreſs gardens or trees, by Jopping off the 
ſuperflucus branches, c. alſo to act with 
two faces, or to be ſometimes on one ſide, 
and ſometimes on another. 

TRIM (A.) neat, ſpruce, fine, cur ioue, deli- 
care, &c. | 

TRIUMMER (S.) a piece of timber framed at 
right angles with the joiſts againſt the wall 
for chimnies, and wall. holes for ſtairs, &c. 
alſo a perſon that changes fides or parties, 

according as the preſent occaſion ſeems to 
require 3 alſo a ſhaver, ornamenter, or 
dreſſer of hair, trees, &c. 

TRUMMING (S.) ſometimes means the Jace, 
or other ornaments that are ſewed on cloaths ; 
ſometimes ſhifting fides or changing parties; 
ſometimes ſhaving the beard, or making 
things or perſons clean or fine ; with the 
ÞDyers, it is the Einiſhing their filks upon rolls 
over 2 fire, &c. with the Watermen, it /is 
ſetting the paſſengers ſo as the boat may be 
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TRINE (S.) the number three. 
TRING (S.) in Bertfordbire, a (mall town, 

that has a market weekly on Friday; gc. 

tant from Londen 28 computed, and 33 

meaſured miles, 

TRINITA'TRIANS (S.) perſons that maintain 

and publickly profeſs the doQrine of the 

Trinity ; alſo an order for the redemption 

of ſuch Chriſtians as were taken captive by 

the Turks, Cc. 

TRI'NITY (S.) that doctrine generally re. 
ceived by all Chriſtians, that the Divinity 
conſiſts of three perſons, called by the 
names of. the Father, the Son, and (hz 
Holy Ghoſt, 

TRINKET (S.) a toy, a bauble, or a tri. 
fling thing or mat er. 

TRINO'/MIAL (A.) any thing that has three 
names; and in Algebra, it is an equation 
that conſiſts of three parts or letters, 

TRIP (S.) a ſhort or quick journey; alſo 
ſlip or falſe ſtep. 

TRIP (v.) to ſtep or walk nimbly or lightly ; 
alſo ro ſtumble or faulter in walking et 
ſpeaking, 

TRIPA'RTIENT (S.) any number or thing 
that divides another into three parts, will» 
out leaving a remainder. 

TRUPARTITE (A.) divided into three parts, 
made, dene, periormed, or covenanted be- 
tween three perſons or parties. 

TRIPARTI'TION (s.) a dividing or making 
into three parts or members. 

TRIFE (S.) the entrails of an ox clean(d, 
and made fit for eating. 

TRI'PERY. (S.) a houſe or market whe? 
tripe is made or ſold. : 

TRVPHTHONG (S.) a meeting and ſound- 
ing of three vowels together in one wail 
or (ſyllable, common in French, and that 
words the Engliſþ have taken trom them, 
ſuch as beat, adieu, Oc. 

TRIPLE (A.) three-fold, or one thing thre 
times as much as another. 

TRI'PLE (V.) to multiply any number, 4 
increaſe any thing till it is three times # 
much as the number or thing fitit mentones 
or propoſed. | 

TRIPLICATE RATIO s.) is the ſame wi 
a cube number to its root. . 

TRIPLVCITY (8) three-fold. 

TRIPOLY (s.) ſometimes means the herh 
turbith or blue camomile ; and allo 2 pri 
cular ſort of ſtone reſembling chalk, which 
when finely powdered is uſed in pohihve 
wood, ivory, hoin, &c. alſo the name c! 
great town, ſometimes called Barbory, Ut 
metropolis of the kingdom of that nam 
and the retreat of pirates, or ſea-10% 
who frequently take European MippiPs, 15 
make ſlaves oſ the men. ö 

TRI'PPING (S.) ſometimes means wan 
very faſt, nimbly, or lightly upon the tc 
c. ſometimes flipping, and ſometim® U 
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TRISE'CTION (S.) a cutting or dividing any 
thing into three parts, 

TRISY"LLABLE (S.) a word cenſiſting of 
three ſounds or ſyllables, 

TRITE (A.) very common, often uſed, fre 

vently applied, or generally known, 

TRIUTHEISM (S.) a doQrine that not only 
makes the Godhead confiſt of three perſons, 
but alſo three Gods. 

TRI'TON (S.) among the Pretr, was a fea 
ged, ſon of Neptune and Amphitrite 3 ſome 
ſay, he was Nertuse's trumpeter, and repre- 
ſent him with a human ſhape to the navel, 

* but the lower part the body cf a fiſh with a 
dolphin's tail, hiving always a hollow ſhell 
in his hand, with which he ſounds, 

TRITURA'TION {S.) pounding or beating 
to powder; alſo the action of the ſtomach 
upon the food, 

TRUVIAL (A.) flight, worthleſs, of ſmall 
value or import, &c. 

TRTVIALNESS (S.) ſmallneſs of value, im- 
portance, or conſequence, 

TRUUMYH (S.) a ſoleran honour done gene- 
rals of armies after they had won great vic 
tories, by receiving them into the town with 
great magnificence, and publick acclama- 
tions; among the Romans, there were two 
ſorts ; the great that was called ſimply tri- 
wntb, and the little ſtiled ovation 3 they alſo 
diſtinguiſh rriumphi into land and fea i- 
unt bs, according as the battles were fought ; 
the attendance of this ceremony was ſome- 
times fo great, that it took up ſeveral days 
to march throueh the city of Rome, where 
the moſt magnificent were exhibited ; be- 
hicd the triumpeer, during the whole pro- 
ceſnon, a man ſtood pronouncing aloud, 
Remember thou art a man, that the exceeding 
loſtre of the pomp might not dazzle. his un- 
derſtanding. 

TRIUMPHANT or TRIU'MPHAL (A.) 
ſomething belonging to a triumph; alſo re 
joicing, making merry, Kc. 

TRIU'MVIRS or TRIU'MVIRATE (S.) 
three magiſtrates that governed the Roman 
common wealth with equal authority, from 
710 to 520 of the city. 

TRO'BRIDGE or TROW'BRIDGE (S.) in 
Wilſhire, an ancient town, that formerly 
was defended by a firong caſtle, which is now 
demol:ih-d; the court of the dutchy of Lan- 
cofter for this county is annually kept here, 
avout Mic haelmas; the clothing trade flou- 
riſhes in and about this town, who(e market 
is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 
do computed, and 99 meaſured miles, 

TRO\CHES (s.) medicines made up of pow 
ders, mixed with viſcous extracts, and fo 
converted into paſte, which are made up 
into (mall, round bodies, which are dried 
in the ſhade ; theſe are alſo called paſtils, 
dich are taken into the mouth, and made 
like fugar or lozenges, &c. 


TROCHO'LICKS (s.) that part of mecha- 
- 
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nicks that treats of, and demonſtrates all 
manner of wheel. work, or circular motions. 

TRO'GLODYTES (S.) a people of Africa, 
who lived along the Arabian gulf ; alſo ſuch 
people as live ig dens, huts, or caves under 
ground, either becauſe they have no better 
habitations, or becauſe the exceſſive heat cr 
cold compels them thereto, 

TROLL or TROWL (V.) to wander, cr go 
about in a careleſs, idle ſort of a manner, 
TRO'LLING (S.) fiſhing for pikes with a 

rod, whoſe line runs on a reel. 

TRO/LLOP (S. a naſty, ſlatternly woman. 

TRONE (S.) a beam or leaver, uſed to weigh 
things. by, or at. 

TROOP (S.) a large quantity of people aſ- 
ſ:mbled, or met together; in an Army, it 
is a mall bcdy of horſe or dragoons of an 
indeterminate number, but commonly about 
50, under the command of a captain. 

TROOP (v.) to move or go off; and in an 
Army, it is to ſound the ſecond heat of 
drum, when the foot are to march, the ge- 
neral being the firſt beat to give notice of 
the march, and the troop the ſecond for the 
men to repair to their colours, 

An Independent Troop, is ſuch an one as is 
not incorporated into any particular regiment. 

TROOPER (S.) the vulgar name for every 
ſoldier that rides on horſeback. 

TROPE (S.) a rhetorical figure, by which 
the virtue, power, or quality of one thing 
is intended by the expreffion of another, 

TRO/PHY (S.) an enfign of honour, or mark 
of diſtinction, whereby the valcur or ſucceſs 
of a general, &c, is commemorated, and 
tranſmitted to poſterity, by erecting a mo- 
nument, and carving warlike inſtruments 
upon it, or adorning it with real arms, co- 
lours, &c, taken from the enemy, 

TRO'PHY. MONEY (S.) a ſmall acknow- 
ledgment paid by houſe-keepers, or their 
landlot ds annually, for the finding drums, 
colours, &c. for the militia. 

TRO'/PICKS (S.) two leffer circles on the 
globe or ſphere, on each ſide one, diſtant 23 
degrees and a half from the equator, which 
are the bounds or limits of the ſun's devia- 
tion from the equator ; at his approach to 
theſe circles the ſun ſeems to ſtand till for a 
few days, and then returns towards the equa- 
tor again : That on the north fide is called 
the rrofick of Cancer, and when the ſun is 
there m+kes our longeſt day, which is about 
the 2:4 of Fune; that on the ſouth fide is 
called the rreprck of Capricorn, and when the 
ſun is there, occaſions us to have the longeſt 
night, which is about the 22d of December. 

TROT (V.) in a Herſe, is to ſtep out faſter 
than a walk, though the feet are kept in the 
ſame poſture, which ſhakes or jolts the rider 
very much. 

TROT (s.) a hard or faſt walking in a horſe ; 
alſo an odious name given to an old ſcold- 


ing, worthleſs woman, 
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TROTH (S.) truth or fidelity, aſſurance, 
promiſe, &c. 

TRO'TTER (S.) a horſe that goes a trotting 

pace; alſo a ſheep's foot boiled. 

TROU BLE (v.) to fflict, grieve, torment ; 
alſo to, embroil or put into diſorder, contu- 
nion, &c, I” 

TROU BLE (S.) vexation, anxiety, grief, tor- 
ment, diſturbance, &c. 

TROUBLESOME (A.) grievous, irkſcme, 
that gives or occaſions diſturbance, &c. 

TRO'VER (S.) the name gf an action in law, 
againſt him who having found his neigh- 
bour's cattle or goods, refuſes to deliver 
them to the right owner, when demanded 
or required, | 

TROUGH (s.) a hollow veſſel made of wood 
or ſtone to knead dough in, or to contain 
water, &c, for cattle. 

TROUNCE (V.) to ſue or puniſh at law, to 
take all the advantage that an indiſcreet ac- 
tion can lay a perſon liable to, &c. 

TROW (V.) to imagine, think, or believe; 
alſo to truſt or put confidence in one. 

TROW'EL (S.) an inſtrument wherewith 

. bricklayers and maſons take up mortar, to 
make a bed for the brick or ſtone to lie and 
cement in, 

TROY. WEIGHT (S.) that uſed to weigh 
gold, filver, and- precious ſtones, contain- 
ing 12 ounces to the pound, 

TRU'ANDIZE (V.) to play the idler or va- 
gabond, to keep away from ſchool privately, 
and contrary to the commands both of 
maſter and parents. 

TRUANT or TRU'AND (S.) a vagabond, 
loiterer, or ſturdy beggar ; alſo one that ab- 
ſents himſelf from ſchool at the proper 
rime. 

TRUCE (S.] a ſort of peace, or ceſſation of 

arms for a time, between princes that are 
at war, during which no acts of hoſtility 
are committed on either fide. 

TRUCHMAN (S.) a linguiſt or interpreter 
to one of a different nation or language. 

TRUCK (S.) exchange or bartering one com - 

modity for another; alſo the ſolid wooden 
wheels vpon which the carriages of ordnance 
run; alſo a cheſt, &c. that goes on wheels, 
uſed in the Bank, and other publick offices, 
to put bocks, money, merchandize, &c. on, 
for the mere eaſy removal from one place 
to another, &c. in a Shrp, it is the ſquare 
piece of wood at the top of a maſt to put a 
flag · ſtaff in, &c. 

TRUCK (V.) to barter or exchange one 
thing or commedity for another, 

TRU'CKLE (V.) to yield, ftoop, or ſubmit 
to the humour or commands of another 

TRU'CKLE-BED (S.) one that is but a (m-!] 
diſtance from the ground, ard that uns 
upon wheels under another, for the advan- 
tage of room, 74 Þ 

TRUDGE (V.) to move, walk, or go up 
and down very eagerly about buſineſs, 
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TRUE (A.) faithful, pure, neat, unmixed, 
genuine, natural, &c. 

TRULL S.) a common woman, a whore 
one that follows the camp, or accumpanity 
with very mean, ſorry ſellows, 

TRU'LY (Part.) yes, indeed, Sc. alſo ho. 
neſtly, juſtly, fairly, c. 

TRUMP or TRUMPET (8.) a muſical in. 
ſtrument uſed in armies to excite cheat ulgeſi 
and courage in the men, made of braſs or 
filver, in the form of a conick tube, &c, 
alſa a card tuned up to ſee which of the 
four ſorts ſhall be the rrump or maſter (art, 
Speaking Trumprt, a tin tube ſo cuntriver, 
as to greatly increaſe the natural voice of x 
man, and thereby cauſe it to be heard at x 
conſiderable diſtance, uſed to hale (hips at 
ſea, &c, 

Trumpet Marine, a muſical infirument e 
only cne large ſtring, which being ſound- 
ed with a hair bow imitates the tone er 
ſound of a trumpet. 

TRUMP (V.) to win a trick or card with 
one that is not of, the ſame ſort with that 
played, called a trump. 

TRU'MPERY (S.) goods or wares of little 
or no valne, ſorry, ordinary ſtuff, &c, 
TRU'MPET (V.) to ſound or play upon a 

muſical inſtrument called a run. 

TRUNCATE (V.) to maim or cut any thing 
ſhorter, 

TRU'NCHEON (S.) a ſhort ſtick or club; 
alſo a thick, ſhort worm that breeds in the 
maw of a horſe, which if not killed, will 
eat through it. 

TRU'NDLE (V.) to bowl or roll a thing 2. 
long upon the ground, or in one's hand. 
TRU'NDLE (S.) a carriage with low, ſtrorg 
wheels, to move or carry heavy goods on. 
TRUNK (S.) a fort of cheſt commonly co. 
vered with leather or ſkins of wild beall, 
whoſe hair is on, &c. alſo the ſtock ot 
main body of a tree, the ſhaft of a column, 

the body of a man, &c. 

TRU'NNIONS (S.) thoſe knobs of metal in 
pieces of crdnance, which come from the 
ſides, and bear them up upon the carriage, 

TRU'RO (S.) in Call, ſituate on the welt 
ſide of the Fele, corfiſts of thiee ſireres 
very well ſtocked with houſes ard inha- 
bitants, is*almoſt encompaſſed with tw? 
little rivulets ; here the tin raiſed in w 
near this place is ſtamped ; it has two mar- 
kets weekly, wiz. on Wedneſday and 8s. 
turday, ard ſends two members to patlit- 
ment, is the chief town where the ſeſlicrs 
are kept; it is an ancient corporation, g9 
verned by a mayor, who is alſo mayor a 
Falmeuth, recarder, and 24 capital turycſſcs, 
cut of whom are choſen ſour aldermen, ard 
from theſe the mayor; it is a town « gre 
trace, where veilcls of largz burden come 
to load and unio.d ; diſtant from Loder 212 
computed, and 274 meaſured mi es, 
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reat and tight manner, to prepare poultry 
for the ſpit or pot z alſo to hang up; alſo | 
to ſnatch up like a bird of prey. 

TRUSS (S.) a bundle of hay or ſtraw that 
ſhould weigh 56 pounds; alſo a ſpring or 
bandage to keep up the falling parts of burſt. 
ened people. 

TRUST S.) aſſurance, confidence, reliance, 
dependence on or in, &c. allo credit, tick, 
ſcore, &c. 

TRUSTEE' (S.) a perſon appointed to lay out, 
look after, or take care of money, goods, 
an eſtate, &c, for the uſe of orphans, or 
others, 

TRU!STINESS (S.) faithſuloeſs, juſtneſs, 
truth, honeſty, &c. 

TRUSTY (A.) faithful, true, juſt, exact, 
that is or may be depended on. 

TRUTH (S.) reality, certainty, fidelity, with- 
out any pretence, evaſion, &c. 

TRY (v.] to examine, aſſay, prove, truſt, &c. 

TUB (S.) a wooden veſſel of various ſorts both 
open and cloſe, but generally open, as a 
waſhing-!ub, maſhing-!ub, Tc, 

TUBE (S.) any long hollow pipe, for the con- 
veyance of liquor, light, or ſound. 

TU'BEROUS (A.) that confiſts of ſwellings, 
or knots, of an uniform, fleſhy ſubſtance, 
as turnips, &c. 

TUCK (S.) a long, flender ſword, common- 
ly carried in a cane, without the formality 
of a hilt, ſo that it appears only as a flick 
or walking-cane, allowed to be worn ny 
by tide- waiters, &c, * 

TUCK (v.) to put part of a bed, garment, 
Kc. under the other, or under a girdle, &c, 
to prevent i:s being dirted or draggled, &c. 

TU'CKER (S.] a fine piece of lace, cambrick, 
&c, pinned or ſewed round the neck of a 
woman's ſhift, gown, &c. 

TU'DDINGTON (S.) in Bedfordſhire, a ſmall 
town, that has a weekly market on Thurſ- 


ay. 

TUE'SDAY (S.) the third day of the week, 
ſo called, as is ſuppoſed, from Tuiſco a Saxon 
deity, that was particularly worſhipped on 
that day. . g 

TUFTS.) a lock of hair, bunch of ribbands, 
imall ilk, thread, or creſt of feathers vpon 
ſome birds heads. 

TU'FTED (A.) ornamented or adorned natu- 
rally or artificially with tufts of filk, rib- 
band, hair, feathers, &c. 

TUG {V.) to pull or labour hard. 

TUITION ($.) the charge, care, or guardian- 
ſhip that a perſon has of the inſtructing, 
teaching, or educating of another, 

TULIP (S.) a flower much noted for its great 
variety of ſtripes and colours, 

TU'LIPANT (s.) an Indian turbant, or 
2 worn round the head inſtead of a 


TUM (v.) te mix or mingle wool of divers 
ſorts and colours together. 


TUMBLE (v.) to throw, roll, or fall down; | 


* 
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alſo to diſorder, rumple, &c. cloth, Naen, 
cloaths, &c. 5 

TU/'MBLER (S.) a particular fort of hunting- 
dog, that turns and winds himſelf ſeveral 
times before he attacks, or falls on his 
prey; alſo a perſon that ſhews tricks of 
agility and dexterity with his body, 

TU'MBLING (S.) falling, rolling, Kc. alſo 
ſhewing tricks of agility and dexterity of bo. 
dy, by leaping or throwing one's (elf heels 
over head, &c. 

TU"MBREL S.) a dirt-cart, dung- cart, c. 
alſo a ducking-ſtool, uſed as a puniſhment 
for ſcolding women. 

TU'MEFY V.)] to ſwell, or be raiſed much 
in thickneſs of parts, occafioned by a tall, 
blow, ſtrain, &c. 


, TU'MID (A.) ſwolo, puffed up, &c. 


TU'MOUR (S.) a riſing or ſwelling in any 
part or member, occaſioned by the humours 
ſettling, or being ſtagnated there, by means 
of a blow, fall, &c. 

TUT Mr (S.) a publick riot, or diſorderly 
noiſe of people collected together, a hurly- 
burly, mutiny, or uproar, 

TUMULTUARINESS or TUMU'LTU. 
OUSNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 

- thing that is in a confuſion, diſorder, up- 
roar, &c. 

TUN or TON (S.) a large veſſel to put wine 
and other liquors iv, containing 252 gallons z 
alſo the integer of weight, from whence all 
other ſubdiviſions are made, containing 20 
hundred, each hundred 112 pounds, or 2240 
pounds, at the king's beam; but at Chefter, 
and ſome other places, in particular com- 
modities, though the pound is the ſame, yet 
the hundred contains 120 pounds, and con- 
ſequently the tun 2400 pounds. 

TUN (v.) to put up liquor or drink, after it 

has ſufficiently purged itſelf, into veſſels. 

TU'NARLE (A.) mufical, harmonious ; alſo 
any thing that may be rectified, improved, 
or made more exactly in tone. 

TUN- BE'LLIED (A.) having a great or big 
belly, 

TU'NBRIDGE (S.) in Kent, or The Town of 
Bridges, ſo called, becauſe the river Medwoy 
here parts itſelf into five ſmaller ſtreams, over 
which there are as many ſtone bridges; the 
townitſelf, which conſiſts of ſtreets ill paved, 
and ordinary houſes, is built upon the“little 
river Tun, which empties itſelf into the Med- 
way ; the market is weekly on Friday ; what 
renders it famous, is the medicinal wells, a- 
bout five miles from the town, called Spell- 
burfl-Wells, but commonly called Tusbridge- 
Melli, which annually bring down abundance 
of company, ſome for health, but more for 
pleaſure ; and here a great number of houſes 
are built in a bottom between two hills, the 
one called Mount Sion, the other Mount E- 
pbraim, alſo a handſome chapel of eaſe ; the 

ouſes here are finely ornamented with good 
gardeos ; the waters work by perſpiration and 
urine ; 
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wrine ; here all manner of games and diver- 
fions are carried on, with all the politeneſs 
imagina ble; diſtant from Lendes 20 com- 
. puted, and 30 meaſured miles. 
TUNE (S.) an air judiciouſly compoſed, ac- 
cording to the rules of mufick, and variouſly 
denominated, according to the uſe it is de- 
figned for, or may be applied to, as a 


minvet, jig, hornpipe, &c, alſo a lefſon for | 


fome particular inſtrument only, 

TUNE v.) to {crew up the ſtrings, or re- 
gulate the pipes of muſical inſtruments in 
fuch a manner, that every note ſhall have 
its true and exact harmonical proportion of 
tone to one another; alſo to ſet things in 
order, to reduce a perſon to a good diſpofi- 
tion or temper of mind, 

To be out of Tune, to have a diſcordant or 
immufical proportion of ſound ; alfo to be 
angry, out of humour, difpleaſed, &c. 

TU'NIC {(S.) a long gown or coat without 
flceves, worn as a badge of diſtinction, as 
of a pariſh clerk, or other officer; and in 

" Anatomy, is a ſmall, thin coat, or ſkin, or 
membrane, covering any part of the body. 

TUNICULATED (A.) covered with one or 
many ſkins, coats, or membranes, as an 
onion, &c. 

TUNNEL. (S.) an inſtrument by ſome call. 
ed a funnel, to convey liquor out, of one 
veſſebinto another; alſo the tube of a chim- 
ney to convey off the ſmoke. 

up (S.) the ram or male ſheep in a flock. 

TU/PPING (S.) the act of generation be- 
tween a ram and a ewe, 

TU'RBANT (S.) a ſort of cap or covering 
for the head, worn by the Turks, &c. made 
of fine linen wreathed ahout their heads. 

TU'RBID (A.) troubleſome, diſordered, diſ- 

quis ted, diſturbed, &c. 

TU'RBULENT (A.) violent, boiſterovs, un- 
ru'y, ungovernable, unappenſeable, &c. 
TU'RBULENTNESS or TU'RBULENGY 
(S.) troubleſ-meneſs, boifterouſneſs, noift- 

neſs, ungovernablencſs, &c. 

TU'RCISM (S.) the religious principles or 
opiniors of the Turks. 

TURF (5 ) ſhort, graſſy, or ſhrubby,ground, 
cut off mountains, &c. for firing, 

TU'RGID (A.) ſwoln, puffed up, or grown 
bi 


"A 

TURK (S.) a native of that part of Af 
called Twrkey. 

TURK*Y (S.) a fine, large, eatable bird or 
fowl ; alſo the name of a very large king 
dom, 

TURKEY-POUT (S.) a chicken, or young 
turkey, 

TURKISH (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
nation or people called Turkey, or the Turk, 

TU'RLUPINS (S.) a ſet of hereticks that in 
the 14th century maintained, that when a 
man was come to a certain degree of per- 
fection, he was then no longer under re- 
Araint, but had a perfect exemption from 
the commands of the divine law, and affirm- 
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ed, that God was to be applied to 
mental prayer. They practiſed a rby 
obſcene matters in publick, and went nekeg 
both men and women, and yet to recom 
mend themſelves, they pretended to ex 
traordinary degrees of ſpirituality and de. 
votion. They called themſelves the frater. 
nity of the poor; Daupbiay and Savoy were 
the principal places they appeared in, whence 
by a ſevere puniſhment they were alſo quick. 
TURMOPL ( v.) to f 

.) to ſlave or drud 
to buſtle, make a ſtir, &c. * * 

TURMOIL or TURMOVLING (S.) la. 
bouring hard, working earneſtly, endea. 
vouring ſtrenuouſly, &c. 

TURN .) to form or make curious toys, 
Kc. in a lathe ; alſo to change fides, or put 
that outmoſt now, that was inmoſt before 
Ec. alſo to leave one party, opinion, or re. 
ligion, and eſpouſe another; alſo to wind 
or twiſt any thing round, 

TURN (S.) a certain determined walk, courſe, 
or ſpace of ground; alſo the order or place 
that any thing is done in. 

TU'RN-COAT (S.) a name of reflection for 
one that changes his religion or party, eſpe. 
cially for the view or ſake of profit or ad- 
vantage. 

TURNER (S.) an artificer that turns or makes 
bowls for greens, and many other curiofi- 
ties with a lathe, in wood or metal. 

TU'RNIP (S.) an edible root proper for food 
both to man and beaſt, eipecially for feed- 
ing ſheep. | 

TU'RNPIKE (S.) a gate ſet up in a road by 
publick authority, to oblige every carriage ot 
horſe- paſſenger to pay a cert + n ſum towards 
the mending or keeping the roads in repair ; 
alſo in a Garriſon, &c. it is a piece of timber 
12 or 14 foot long, cut in a ſexangulr form, 
and every fide bored full cf holes about an 
inch diameter at proper diſtances, through 
which pikes of about fix foot long, pointed 
with iron, and well faſtened, are put, .. 
that the enemy cannot eaſily get by or 
through ; theſe are commonly. put is 4 
breach, the entrance of a camp, &c. 

TU'RPENTINE (S.) a fort of clear, refinous 
gum, diſtilling out of the fir- tree and others; 
it is of two ſcrts, vulzar or common, ore. 
netian ; the latter is eſteemed the beſt, being 
clear, pellucid, and white, and of a glaſs co- 
Jour, inclining to a ſky colour, uſed as a bal. 
ſam to cuts and other green wounds, and 
taken inwardly is diuretick, occafioning de 
ur:ne to ſmell like violets ; boiled in water it 
becomes ſolid, and being ſo prepared, ' 
made into pills, and given in venereal caſes; 
the oil is uſed to conſolidate wounds, to di. 
cuſs tumours, and to ſtrengthen the nerve, 

'TU'RPITUDE (s.) filthine!s, uncleannel, 
baſene(s, vileneſs, wickedneſs, &c. 

TU'RRET (S.) a ſmall room, or little towe! 
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TLE or TU'RTUR (S.) a clean bird, 
often mentioned in the ſcriptures, and which 
was ſometimes offered in ſacrifice under the 
Jruiſb diſpenſation ; this is a bird of paſſage, 
coming and going at certain fixed ſeaſons of 
the year; one of the pigeon or dove kind, 
remarkable for its kind diſpoſitions and celi- 
bacy, never chufing to confort with another 
after the death of her firſt mate; alſo the 
name of a fiſh, called a ſea tortoiſe, 

TU'SCAN ORDER (S.) in Arcbitecture, is the 
coarſeſt and leaſt artificial of any uſed in 
building, and employed where ſtrength is 
principally intended, without regard to or- 
nament or beauty. 

TU'SH (Part.) an expreſſion whereby we ex 
preſs our contempt or diſlike of any thing 
or perſon, 

TUSHES or TUSKS (S.) the large fangs or 
teeth that ſtand out of a boar's mouth; alſo 
the fore- teeth ot a horſe, ſeated beyond the 
corner teeth upon the bars, where they ſhoot 
forth cn each fide of the jaws, two above, 
and two below. 

TU STLE S.) a contention, ſtir, buſtle, ftri- 
ving. &c. 

TUTBURY (S.) a borough with a caſtle be 
longing to it in Sreffordfbire; the town is 
but ſmall, and ha» a weekly market on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from Laden 100 compu- 
ted, and 120 meaſured miles. 

TU'TELAGE (S.) the guardianſhip, protec- 
tion, or care that a perſon has intruſted to 
him of an infant, &c. 

TU'TELAR or TU'TELARY (A.) any per 
ſon that performs the office of a guardian 
or protector. 

TU'TOR (S.) a ſchool-maſter, teacher, or 
inſtructor in any art or ſcience. 

TU'TORESS (S.) a woman that teaches or 
inſtructs. 

TU TTV (S.) in Foundery, is the heavy ſoil of 

* braſs that ſticks to the tops of the furnaces 
or melting-houſes, &c. and in Mufich, fig- 
nifies that thoſe compoſitions that employ 
many inſtruments in different parts, ſhould 
then move all together. 

'TU'XFORD (S.) in Nottinghamſhire, com- 
monly called Tuxford in the Clays, ſram the 
miry, clayey ground in and about it; it is 
but a ſmall, indifferent town, but has a mar- 
ket weekly on Monday; diſtant from Lunden 
105 computed, and 131 meaſured miles, 

TWAIN (S.) a coup'e, or two in number, as 
a man and his wile, &c. 

TWANG (V.) to ſound like the ſnapping of 
a whip, or of the ſtring of a muſical inſtru. 
meat, 

TWANG (S.) ſometimes means the ſound of 
a ſtring of a muſical inſtrument pulled rude- 

ly ; and ſometimes the ſcent or taſte of a 
thing that ſtinks, &c. 

ih TLE (V.) to talk or prate much or 
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2 — trouble, fretting, per- 
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TWEE DLE (v.) a mock word, ſignify ag 
to play upon a muſigal inſtrument. 

TWEEZERS (S.) a curious ſort of toy in the 
nature of a pair of ſciſſars or nippers. 

TWE'LFTH-DAY or TIDE (S.) the name 
of the church feſtival called alſo the Epi- 
pbany, or manifeſtation of Chriſt to the 
Gentiles, which is celebrated the 6th day of 
Faruary, or 12 days after Chriſt's nativity, 

TWIG (S.) a ſmall ſprout of a tree or branch $ 
alſo a deſcendant or child. 

TWIG (V.) to catch birds with bird-lime laid 
on ſmall twigs ; to be too cunning for a 
perion, &c. 

TWVLIGHT (S.) that imperſect light that is 
ſeen between the ſun's ſetting and riſfi 
during the time of his being leis than 18 de- 
grees below the horizon. 

{TWINE (V.) to cleave to, or wrap round 
any thing, &c. X 

TWINE (S.) a particular ſort of ſmall pack. 
taread, very ſtrong and ſmooth, 

TWINGE (V.) to piach, or give a ſudden or 
pungent pain in the guts, &c. 

TWINGING (S) griping, pinching, or ex- 
citing very ſharp pains. : 

TWUNKLING {S.) winking with the eyes, 
or ſparkling like the ftars, &c. 

TWINS (S.) two children brought forth at 
one birth. 

TWYRLING (S.) caufing or makiify a thing 
turn round very ſwittly, 

TWIST (S.) the infide or flat part of a man's 
thighs, upon which a good horſeman fits or 
reſts on horſeback ; alſo a ſort of manufac- 
ture uſed by the taylors, 

TWIST (V.) to wring a thing round, or to 
make a complication of ſeveral threads into 
one. x 

TWIT (V.) to caſt in one's teeth, to tell or 
upbraid a perſon often with ſomething. 

TWITCH (V.) to ſnatch, or pull haſtily g 
alſo to pinch, &c. 

TWFTTER (V.) to laugh, or giggle wan- 
tonly, fooliſhly, or fillily, 

TVE (V.) to bind a thing cloſe or faſt ; alſo 
to obligate a perſon, 

TY'MPANY (S.) the name of a diſeaſe that 
is a fixed, conſtant, equal, kard-refiſting tu- 
mour of the abdomen, which being ſtruck, 
ſounds ſomewhat like a drum, proceeding 
from a ſtretching inflation of the parts, and 
of the membranous bowels, whoſe fibres 
are too much ſwoln with animal ſpirits, and 
hindered from receding by the nervous juice, 
which obſtructs the paſſage. 

TYPE (S.) the ſhape, copy, model, or re- 
preſentation of ſomething ; and in Divinity, 
means the fign, ſymbol, or fſignifier of 
ſomething abſent, or yet to come. 

TY'PHON (S.) an Egyptian deity, from 
whence came all manner of evil or plagues. 

TY'PICAL (A.) ſomething relating or be- 
longing to a figure or type. 

TYPO'GRAPHER (S.) one that makes or 


uſes 


VAG 


uſes letters or types much, ſuch as a letter- 
founder, printer,” &c 

TYPYUGRAPHY S.) the art of making or 
„li le ers, cpacially in printing, 

TYRA'NNICAL (A] cruel, bzrbarous, ab 
ſolve, without law, reſtraint, or controu!, 
Er d. hwughty,” imperious, &c 

TY' \NNISE or TV RANNIZE (V.) to 


ex e, cruel, or unjuſt power or 
an: ne iy over an; holy. 

TY' NY, ©.) ernment managed by 
an law te: alſo in a cruel, un 
zu yvoamerefal manner by a lzwiul 


45 be 

TY! S. at fir* wa uſed for the king, 
or (+ uam manriivnts ; but when they be- 
gert we their power without im tation, 
or to juſtice. &c. it was appropria- 
te mes a wicked, unjuſt, cruel, or il- 
Ice in giſtrate, and in that ſenſe is now 
el - ved, | 

TY S. a novic*, or beginner in the 
nud/ or practice of any art or ſcience, 


v 


$ ſometime a vowel, and ſometimes 2 con- 
ſonant; 3 vowel when ſounded alone, as 
in union, c. and a conſforant when it cones 
beloi e another vowel in the ſame ſyllable, as 
in value, %, vito, wlgar, Ce. In the 
Roman Nogatian, it ſtands for five, or 5; 
thus, V, for cooo, &c. 
VA'/CANCY (3.) a ſpace veid of matter, or 
' place or office not ſupplied with a proper 
perfon to execute it, 
VA'CANT A.) empty, void, at leiſure, &c. 
VA'CATE (V.) to make void, empty, or an- 
nul any order heretofore given, &c. 
VACA T TION (S.) a ceafing from labour, a 
time of pleaſure ot refreſhment ; and in Law, 
means the ſpace of time between the end of 
one term and the beginning of another, 
VACUITY or VA*'CUUM (S:) an interſtice, 
or void ſpace, wholly devoid of matter, &c. 


" VACUNA S.) among the -/4 Reman, was 


the labourers goddeſs, whom they invoked 


as propitious to thoſe who ſought their eaſe, | 


or quiet ; they celebrated her feaſts in win- 
ter, that they might reſt after their harveſt, 

VA'GABOND(S.) a rover or wanderer about 
from place to-place, having no ſettled or de- 
termined habitation ;z and in the ſenſe of the 
Law, a rogue and a wagabend is the ſame 
thing, for he that goes about in a loitering, 
idte manner, without having any known or 
viſible way of living, whether he beg or 
not, is deemed a wagabond, 

VAGA'RY (S.) a whimfical or merry prank, 
an odd humour, fancy, or ſportive aQion. 
VA'GITANT S.) a certain god whom the 

Pagans imagined to prefide over the firſt 


Rad an altar erected to him at Rome, 


words which children pronounced ; this god | 
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VA/GRANT (S.) an idle, ſtrolling, ram; 
perſon, that has no honeſt, viſible =o 
maintaining himſelf, 

VA'GRANT /A,) id'e, wandering, ſtrolling 
r2mbling, untet “ed, rovirg up and down , 

VA*'GRANTNESS or VA/GRANCY (s.) the 
Mete or condition of a firollng, idle, beg · 
ging life, &c. 

VAGUE (A.) wandering, roving about, at 
random, or looſe, without any ſeitled order 
or rexvlarity, 

VAIL (S.) a thin ſkin, or looſe garment to 
throw over a man or woman, to prevent 
their being ſees ; allo any thing that hides 
or obſcures another, . 

VAIL V.) to cover, hide, ſecrete, or ob- 
ſcure any thing. N 

Te Vail the B:nnet, to pull off the hat, to 
ſalute or compliment a perſon ; and at Sea, 
to ſtrike ſail in token of ſubmiſſion, 

VAILS (S.) the perquifites or advantages that 
ſervants receive from viſitors, or gifts or al. 
lowances made to them by their maſters er 
miſtreſſes, ſuch as the old cloaths that are 
left off, &c, . 

VAIN (A.) frothy, proud, puffed up, empty, 
fooliſh, of no value, to no purpoſe, &c. 
VAIN- GLORIOUS (A.) braggicq, b aſling, 

vaunting, &c. 

VAIN GLORY or VAIN-GLO'RIQUS. 
NESS S.) over-rating or valuing ore“ (elf 

for imaginary perfections, defirous of ma- 
king a great ſhew beyond a perſon's tation 
or ability, &c, 

VAINNESS (S.) pride, emptineſs, fooliſh. 
neſs, unprofitableneſs, &c, 

VALE or VA'LLEY (S.) a low, hollow 
ſpace between circumſcribing mountains; 
alſo a gutter over the ſleepers in the roof of 
a building. | 

VA'LENCES or VA'/LLENS (S) thoſe ſhort 
ornamental-borders or curtains made to put 
at the top of window 'or bed- curtains, to 
cover the rings, loops, and rods, 

VA'LENTINES (S.) perſons choſe on the 
14th of February to be the mate, lover, or 
gallant for the year following, a ceremony 
ſtill retained among the younger ſort of un- 
married people, 

VALENTVUNIANS (S.) a ſect of enthuſiaſticks, 
who followed the opinions of one Yal-rrine, 
a prieft, who upon his being diſ»ppointed of 
a biſhoprick forſook the Chriſtian faith, and 
publiſhed that there were 3o gods and god- 
defſes, 15 of each ſex, which he called Zorn 
or Axe, and taught that our Saviour, like 
another Pandora, ſprung from their corre- 
ſpondence, and affirmed, that he paſſed thro' 
he Virgin Mary with a body he brought out 
of heaven, as thro* a pipe or conduit, ard 
that all men ſhould not riſe again : He alſo 
publiſhed a goſpel and pſalms z to theſe hit 
followers added ſeveral other errors,declaring 
there was no obligation to ſuffer martyrdom 


ſome declared againſt baptiſm, and othe 
5 ptum, . a1 
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praftiſed it in a peculiar manner, and all in- 
dulged themſelves in licentiouſneſs, 

vA LET S.) a waiting man, or ſervant that 
attends his maſter in the bed-chamber, &c. 
and in Her ſemanſbip, is a ſtick that has a 
blunted point of iron to prick a leaping 
horſe, &c. 

VALETUDINA/RIAN or. VALETU'DINA- 
RY S.) one that is in a weak, crazy, or 
fickly ſtate or condition of bodily health ; 
alſo an hoſpital for ſick people. 

VALETU'DINARY A.)] weak, crazy, fick- 
ly, in a languiſhing or bad ſtate of health, 

VA'LIANT (A.) ſtout, bold, courageous, 
reſolute, daring. 

VA'LID (A.) authentick, ſtrong, powerful, 
mighty, undeniable, &c. 

VALIDITY or VA'LIDNESS (S.) truth, 
power, authentickneſs, &c. 

VA'LLEY (S.) a low or hollow place, the 
bottom or ſpace between two mountains. 

VA'LOUR (S.) bravery of mind, undaunted- 
neſs, reſoluteneſs, courage, ſtoutneſs, &c. 

VA'LOUROUS (A.) courageous, ſtout, bold, 
reſolute, undaunted, &c. 

VA'LUABLE (A.) precious, worthy to be 
eſt:emed, taken care of, or ſet by, impor- 
tant, weighty, &c. 

VALUA'TION {S.) the ſetting a price, worth, 
or value upon any thing. 

VALUE (V.) to eſteem or reckon precious, 
or deſerving ; alſo to eſtimate, compute, or 
ſet a price upon any thing. [ 

VALVE (S.) a lid or cover of a tube in hy- 

. Gaulick engines, ſuch as pumps, &c. com- 
monly made of leather, and vulgarly called 
clacks, opening only one way, which the 
more forcibly it is preſſed the other, the 
more cloſely it ſhuts the aperture; in Ana- 
t;my, ſometimes it means ſmall, thin mem- 
branes in veſſels, like folding doors that open 
and ſhut, or extend and contract themſelves 
as occafion requires, and theſe are alſo. va- 
riouſly denominated from their figuration, 
ſome being called figmoides, others, ſemi- 
lunares, &c, from their ſimilarity to tht 
letter figma, a half moon, &c. they are 
ſound in the veins, arteries, ly mphatick, and 
lacteal veſſels, and in the muſculous fibres, 
whoſe uſe is to hinder the blood and other 
|.quors from returning the ſame way they 
came; they are alſo found in the inteſtines, 

VAMP (S.) the upper leather of a ſhoe. 

VAMP (V.) to ornament, mend, furbiſh, fit 
up, clean, or adorn any thing. 

VAN or VANGUARD (s.) the firſt line of 
an army drawn up in battalia, which gives 
the enemy the firſt charge; the firſt or fore- 
moſt part of any body or bodies of men in 
arms, 

VA'NDALS (S.) a wild, barbarous, and fierce 
people, inhabiting the northern parts of 
Swedeland, but leaving their native habita- 
ton, over-run a great part of Europe, ma- 
king devaſtation where ever they came. 
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VANE (S.) a plate of iron, &c, ſo nicely hung 
upon a ſpindle as to be eafily turned about 
by every puff of wind, in order to let peo- 
ple ee which way the wind blows ; alſo a 
moving fight ſet upon a mathematical in- 
ſtrument to ſlide backwards and forwards 
as occafion requires, 

VANVLLA (S.) a ſmall pleaſant ſeed ground 
to powder, and mixed with the coc0a-nut 
in the making of chocolate, to give it an 
agreeable flivour, 

VANILOQUENCE (S.) fooliſh prating, idle 
talking, &c. / 

VA'NISH V.) to diſappear ſuddenly, or mi- 
raculouſly ; alſo to go out of fight haſtily, 
or to come to nothing, 4 

VANITY (S.) in Scripture, ſometimes figni- 
fies that which is oppoſite to truth or reali- 
ty ; ſometimes pride or vain-glory ; ſome- 
times ly ing, and ſometimes mere nothing or 
emptineſs. 

VA'NQUISH (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, over- 
come, maſter, or bring under, 

VA/NQUISHER (S.) a conqueror, victor, 
ſubduer, or overcomer. 

VA/PID (A.) palled, deadened, or grown 
flat, as liquor that ſands in a veſſel unſtop- 
ped, &&. 

VA'PORARY (S.) a bagnio, ſtove, or hot 
houſe ; alſo a decoction of herbs for a fick 
perſon to fit over while hot, that, the ſteam 
may get into his body, &c, 

VAPORA' TION (S.] a ſteaming or iſſuing 
forth of ſmoke or damp vapours, 

VAPORTFEROUS (A.) producing or cauſing 
ſteams or vapours. > 

VA/POUR (V.) to boaſt, brag, crack, bounce, 
hoff, ſwagger, &Cc. 

VA'POURING (S.) bectoring, boaſting, 
bragging, huffing, ſwaggering, &c. 

VA'POURS (S.) ſteams or watry particles 
thrown cff from humid bodies, by means 
of the natural heat of the ſun, or artificial 
heat of fires, &c, and, in Pby/ick, means a 
diſtemper vulgarly called the hypo. 

VA/RIABLE (A.) changeable, ſhifting, liable 
or apt to alter or change, unſettled, irreſo- 
lute, undetermined, &c, 

VA'RIANCE (S.) an alteration or change 
of a perſon or thing; alſo a quarrel or diſ- 
pute that occaſions perſons to be ſhy or un- 
friendly. | * 

VARIA'/TION. (S.) a change or alteratipn; 
alſo the difference, in ſome parts of the 
world, of the poles of the magnet from 
choſe of the world. 6 

VA RIEGATE (V.) to diverfify, change, or 
alter; alſo to make things of divers colours. 

VARIEGA “TED (A.) ſpeckled, ſpotted, 
ſtreaked, or diverſified with ſeveral colours, 

VARIEGA'TION (S.) among the Florit, 
is the art of caufing the leaves of plants or 
flowers to have divers colours, 

VARTVETY S5.) many ſorts, or different 


changes, 
VARIOUS 
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VARIOUS (A.) different, frequently chang- 
ing, unſettled, &c. 

VA'RLET (S.) in the old Law Senſe, was a 
yeoman, or yeoman's ſervant ; but now it 
generally means a mean, baſe, unworthy, 
diſhoneſt fellow, 

VA/RNISH S.) a liquor compoſed of gums, 
ſpirit of wine, &c. to paint over any fort of 
Joinery, pictured, &c. to make them look 
gloſſy and beautiful to the eye. 

VA'RNISH (V.) to gloſs or ſet any thing off 
to the beſt advantage with actual warnipp, 
or by commending, praiſing, &c, _ _ 

VA'RY (V.) to change, alter, diverfify, or 
make any thing different to what it was 
before. 

VASE (S.) among the Florit, is the cup of 
any flower formed by the growing up of the 
leaves hollow, as that of the tulip, &c. alſo 
the round bulk or ball in the middle of a 
church candleſtick or branch; in Architec- 
fure, it is an urn or pot put on the tops of 
cornices, pedeſtals, &c, repreſenting ſuch 
veſſels as the ancients uſed in their ſacrifices, 
burial of the dead, &c. alſo a fort of orna- 
mental leaden flower - pots. 

VA SS AL. (S.) a ſlave or dependant, one that 
is in ſervitude or bondage to another, 

VA/SSALAGE (S.) the ſtate of flavery or 
bondage to another; alſo the condition of 
any pom pe ſon that is obliged to do any 
ſort of mean work for a livelihood, 

VAST (A.) very great in quantity, or many 

in number, extenfive, huge, mighty, &c. 

VAT (S.) a very large veſſel uſed in brewing, 
or for keeping liquors in ſtore, 

vAUDO T's (S.) poor men, a name given to 
the followers of Peter Vaud or Valdo, a rich 
merchant of Lyons in France about 1160, 


who, upon ſeeing his friend die ſuddenly at a a 


feaſt, was ſo much affected, that he imme- 
diately betook himſelf to ſeriouſneſs and me- 
ditation, and the ſtudy of the ſcriptures ; by 
which means, having found out ſeveral er- 
rors in the church of Rome, he communicated 
his diſcoveries to his friends, and the poor, 
whom he conſtantly relieved bountifully ; 
upon which the clergy excommunicated 
him, and perſecuted ſome of his diſciples, 
which occafioned both him and them to fly 
into the valleys of Pri-dmm!, where they 
found ſome ancient -Chriftians called alſo 
Vaudes, who ordained ſuch of the Lyensoit as 
were capable of preaching, who ſpread them- 
ſelves into Italy, France, and Germany, 

VAULT (S.) any hollow ſpace or building co- 
vered over, or encloſed with an arched roof, 
whether below the common ſurfaee of the 
earth, as are cellars or ſtore-houſes for wine, 
&c, or the bodies of churches or other large 
buildings; and ſometimes it is applied to 
thoſe ſmall rooms or buildings erected in 
church» yards, or other burying- grounds, for 
the uſe of a private family, &. and ſome. 
times to the neceſſary houſe, or privy, ina 
private houſe, 


VEH 

VAULT (V.) to cover any hollow place or 
building over with an arched roof; alſo to 
leap or jump over any high place by the 
firength of one hand, and the agility of a 
man's body; and in Farriery, the forging a 
horſe's ſhoe hollow, for ſuch who have high 
and round ſoles above their hoofs, to 
it from bearing upon the ſole, is called the 
vaulting the ſhoe, 

VAUNT (V.) to brag, boaſt, ſtump, crack 
vapour, make a noiſe, buſtle, ſtr, &c. 

VA'YVODE (S.) a tributary prince, or chief 
ruler in Valathia, Moldavia, and Tranfilvg. 
nia, ſubject to the grand ſeignior, 

U"BEROUS (A.) plentiful, abundant, copi· 
ous, extenſtve, fertil, &c, 

UBVETY (S.) the preſence of a being in ſome 
determined place, or part of ſpace, 

U'BIQUIST (S.) one that lives here, there, or 
any and every where, without any certain 
Gadd abode. n 

UBIQUITA'/RIANS (S.) ſuch Chriſtians az 
affirm Chriſt's natural body to be every 
were preſent, 

UBVQUITARINESS or UBVQUITY (s.) 

uality or property whereby any perſon or 
thing is every where preſent ; alſo unſettled. 
neſs, or living or reſiding in no particular or 
fixed place. 

U'DDER (S.) in a Cow, &c, is what a breaſt 
is in a woman, containing the milk to feed 
their young, &c. 

VEAL (S.) the fleſh of a calf, 

VE'CTIS (S.) in Mechanicks, is a leaver ſup. 
poſed to be an inflexible right line without 
any weight, and is accounted the firſt of 
the ſix powers. 

VE'DETTE (S.) in an Army, is a centinel on 
horſe- back ſet to watch the motions of the 
enemy, to guard a paſs, &c. 

VEER (V.) in the Sea Language, is to let cut 
more cordage ; alſo applied to the wind 
when it changes ſuddenly, or often in a 
little time; alſo to crofs or traverſe the ſea, 
in _ to make way when the wind is not 
direct. 

VE'GETABLES (S.) all forts of fruits, herby, 
flowers, &c. that grow and encreaſe by heat 
and moiſture, but have not life and fenſa- 
tion like animals. . 

VE'GETATE (V.) to enliven, quicken, or 
cauſe any thing to grow, &c. 

VEGETA'TION (S.) the natural growing or 
encreafing of plants, trees, flowers, &c, 

VE'GETATIVE (A.) that property or quality 
of any thing by which it grows, encreaſes, 
or receives nouriſhment, 

VE'HEMENCE, VE'HEMENCY, or VE. 
HEMENTNESS (S.) earneſtneſs, fervescy, 
vigorouſneſs, eagerneſs, warmth or paſſic- 
nateneſs of diſpoſition, &c. 

VE/HEMENT (A.) fervent, eager, zealous, 
hot, boiſterous, furious, &c, 

VE'HICLE s.) a common name to any thing 


that ſet ves, or is uſed in conyeying or ** 
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i ons or things from one place to an- 

222 a coach, water - pipe, & c. and in 

Phyfick, any thing that the ingredients are 

put into, As wine, liquorice, ſugar, &c, to 

render the compotition more palatable to the 
tient, 

VEINS S.) in a human Body, are thoſe pipes 
or canals through which the blood pales ; 
and in Mining, it is iuch ribs or ſtreaks of 
the rock, &c, that is full of, or ſtrongly 
impregnated with ore or mineral, 

VEUNY (A.) mixed with, or full of veins, 

VEJOURS (S.) in Law, are ſurveyors ſent 
by a court to view any place in diſpute, in 
order the more exactly to ſettle the rights of 
the ſeveral claimants, 

VEJU'PITER, or BAD or EVIL JU'PITER 
(S.) a god adored by the old Romans for fear 
he ſhould do them a prejudice, and not out 
of expectation of receiving any benefit or 
advantage from him; his ſtatue reſembled 
a young man holding arrows in his hand 
ready to ſhoot. 

VELLAM or VE/LLUM S.) a curious fort 
of fine parchment, exceeding ſmooth, and 
very fit to write upon, and commonly made 
of calf-ſkin. 

VELLICA'TION (S.) a ſudden pull, or 
twitch ; and in Surgery, is a convulfive mo- 
tion in the fibres of the muſcles, 

VELOCITY (S.] the degree of ſwiftneſs that 
any thing moves with, 

VE'LVET (S ) a curious and rich filk-manu- 
lactute in the weaving trade, that, by means 
of a fize- ſtick, cuts the threads of the ſhoot 
in ſuch a manner, as to afford a very noble 
look, and agretab'e touch. 

VE'NAL (A.) ſordid, mean, baſe, a mind or 
diſpoſition that may be turned any way for 
profit ard advantage. 

VEND V.) to fell, diſpoſe of, exchange, put 
off, put up. or fet to ſale. 

VENDEE” (S.) in Law, is the perſon to 
whom any thing is ſold. 

VENDER or VENDOR (S.) one that ſells, 
puts off, or diſpoſes of any thing for a va- 
luable conſideration. 

VE/NDIBLE (A.) ſaleable, fit, or proper to 
be old, a marketable commodity. 

VENEE/RING (S.) the art of laying thin 
flices of walnut-tree, or other ſcarce and 
curious wood upon a bed of glue to make 
common wood look as if it was all of the 
ficer ſort, 

VENENUFICAL or VENENT'FICK (A.) 
poiſonous, venomous, miſchievous, &c. 

VE'NERABLE (A.) reverend, worſhipful, 
that deſerves eſteem, henour, regard, &c. 

VE'NER& ABLENESS (S.) the quality that 
commands eſteem, or that perſon or thing 
to which or whom reverence or reſpet 
ought to be given or paid, 

VE'NERATE V.) to honour, eſteem, wor- 
ſhip, reverence, &c, 


VENERA'TION (S.) the ad of adoration, 


VEN 


or of honouring, valuing, efteeming, &c. 

VENE'REAL or VENE REOUS (A.) tuftfel, 
appertaining or belonging to venery or co- 
pulation, 

VENE'REALNESS or VENE'REOUSNESS 
(S.) luſttulneſs, leacherouine!'s ; alſo the con- 
dition of a perſon infected with the foul dif. 
eaſe, vulgatly called the pox, 

VE/NERY (S.) lufttulnefs, leachery ; alſo the 
act of coition or copulation ; alſo the art or 
exerciſe of hunting wild beaſts in a foreſt, 
Sc. of which there are five forts, wiz. the 
hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf, 

VE/NGEANCE (S.) revenge, judgment, pu- 
niſhment, 

VE'NIAL (A.) pardonable, er a crime that 
may be exculed or forgiven. 

VE'NISON (S.) the fleſh of deer, hares, &æc. 
that are beaſts of chace. 

VENOM S.) a quality that the juices of 
ſome creatures and plants are endowed with, 
that is hurtful and deſtructive to others, and 
commonly called poiſon. 

VE'NOMOUS (A.) hurtful, deſtructive, poi- 
ſonous ; alſo malicious, miſchievous, &c. 
VE'NOMOUSNESS (S.) the nature, qua- 
lity, or diſpoſition of poiſon, miſchief, or 
deſtruction; alſo of envy, malice, ha- 

tred, &c. 

VENT or VE'NT-HOLE (S.) a fall hole 
made in a veſſel to let the air in os out, as 
occaſion may require ; alſo the ſale of any 
commodity ; and in Gynnery, it is the dif- 
ference between the diameter of the bore of 
a piece of ordnance, and the diameter of the 
ball ; alſo the cover of a wind farnace, &c. 

VENT (V.) to give air to a veſſel, by boriog 
a ſmall hole in it; alſo to ſell, publiſh, make 
known, or declare abroad; alſo to crack 
large plates of glaſs in the working, 

VE'NTILATE (V.) to fan or winnow, to 
collect or gather wind; alſo to give vent. 

VE'NTOSE (A.) windy ; alio bragging, boaſt- 
ing, Vapouring. 

VE'NTRICLE (S.) the ſtomach, or that 
membranous bowel! in the abdomen, under 
the diaphragm, berween the liver and the 
ſpleen ; it has two orifices, that on the right 
hand called the pylorus, or janitor, - whereat 
the meat is ſent out into the guts ; another 
at the left hand, at which the meat enters ; 
its office is to concoct or ferment the food; 
there are four wentricles belonging to the 
brain, and two to the heart, 

VENTRI'/LOQUIST (S.) one who ſpeaks in- 
wardly, or 2s is were out of his belly, by 
which means to a ſtander-by it ſeems as if 
it were ſpoken at a great difiance off ; alfo 
a pretended witch or ſorcerer, who pretended 
to give anſwers by inſpiration of ſome ſpirit 
who ſpoke out of their belly. 

VE'NTURE (V.) to riſque, hazard, or expoſe 
to danger, as to ſend goods to fea, to put 
money into a lottery, &c. 


VE'NTURE (S.) a ſum of money or TRE 
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of goods put into a lottery, or ſent upon any 
. Hazard, 
VE'NTUROUS or VE'NTURESOME (A.) 
. ., daring, bold, courageous ; alfo fooliſh, har- 
dy, raſh, inconfiderate, &c. 
NTUROUSNESS or VE'NTURESOME - 
- NESS (S.) daringneſs, boldneſs. 
VE/NUS (S.) the goddeſs of love, or rather 
laſciviouſneſs, worſhipped by the heathens, 
and idolatrous 1ſ-aelrtes ; ſhe was adored un- 
der ſeveral appellations, the Epyprians called 
her Nepbris, the Arias Militta, the Ara 
ban Alitta, the Perfians Mitra, the Babylon 
ans Tanaris, the Sictlians Erycipa, the Greeks 
Apbrodite, and the Iſraelites Aftarie, Aſbta- 
roth, or Awvarab ; the dove was conſecrated 
to this falſe deity. 
dance of ſtrange romances about her, and 
ſay her chariot is drawn by ſwans and pi- 
geons 3 among the Afronomers, ſhe is the 
brighteſt and moſt reſplendent of all the ſtars, 
whether erratick or fixed, excepting the ſun, 
which ariſes not from being larger than the 
reſt, but from their being neareſt the earth, 
* excepting Mercury, as appears by her having 
a parallax of almoſt three minutes; among 
the Aftrologers, ſhe is a feminine planet, and 
. reckoned the leſſer infortune z among the 
Chymifis, copper is called by this name, and 
characteriz d, & ; in Heraldry, it is the 
green colour in the coat- armour of kings 
and (Lvereign princes. 
VERA'CITY (S.) fincerity, honeſty, truth. 
VERB (S.) is ſuch a word or part of ſpeech 
whereby ſomething is affirmed to, be done 
to or by himſelf, or another ; it alſo ex- 
preſſes the exiſtence or being of any thing, 
VERBAL (A.) ſomething belonging, apper- 
taining to, or derived from a verb, as adjec- 
tives; alſo a contract or agreement made by 
word of mouth, and not wrote down, 
VE'RBALIZE (V.) to make uſe of many 
words, to he tedious in ſpeech or diſcourſe. 
-VERBA'TIM (A.) exact, word by word, &c. 


the (elf-ſame words repeated over, that were 


wrote or ſpoke by another. 
VERBERATE (V.) to beat, threſh, ſtrike, &. 
VERBERA'TION (S.) a beating or ftriking, 
VERBO'SE (A.) full of words, fluent of 
ſpeech, &c. 
VE'RDANT (A.) green of colour, as the 
graſs, leaves of trees, &c, 
VE'RDANTNESS (S.) the quality of any thing 
that exhibits a briſk, lively, green colour. 
VE'RDEGREASE (S.) the ruſt of copper ga- 
thered by layiog plates of copper,&c. in beds, 
covered with the huſks of preſſed grapes ; 
alſo a magiſtery of common werdegreaſe 
diſſolved in diſtilled vinegar, and then cry- 
ſtalliz'd in a cool place; it is the fineſt 
* graſs-green colour, when well ground, and 
perfectly purified from droſs and filth, that 
can be uſed in painting, 


VE'RDERER (S.) a foreſter, or officer, whoſe 


buſineſs is to look after the vert, and take 
care it is well-maintained, 
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The poets relate abun | 


VER 


VE'RDICT (s.) the reſolution of a 
their hearing a cauſe, 
matter well, 

VE'RDITER (S.) an ordinary, common green 
colour uſed in painting. 

VERDOUR or VE'RDURE (S.) the lively 
greenneſs of a field, meadow, garden, Kc. 

VERECU'NDITY or VERECU'NDNEsSS (S.) 
baſhfulneſs, ſhamefacedneſs, modeſty, &c. 

VERGE (S.) the limits, bounds, or extent c 
the power of a court of law, &:, allo 
wand, rod, mace, or other enfign of ay. 
thority; in Gardening, it is the edge or 
border of parterres, &c. 

VERGER (S.) an officer that goes before 3 
lord chief juſtice, a biſhop, dean, &c, with 
a white wand or filver ſtick in his hand, to 
make room for them to come along, and 10 
give notice to the people to make way, 

VERIFY (V.) to prove true, or make good; 
and in Law, fignifies to record ediQts, or 
decreevin partjament. X 

VERI'LOQUENT or VERILO'QUIOUS (A. 
ſpezking, or ſaying the truth, 

VE'RILY (Part.) yes, indeed, truly, &c. 

VERISTMLAR (A.) likely, probable, that 
carries the appearance of truth, &c. 

VERISIMI'LITY or VERISIMILITUDE 
(S.) probability, likelihood, &c. 

VERITY (S.) truth, reality, certainty, 
&c, 

VE'RJUICE (S.) the juice of unripe lemons, 
ſour grapes, crab apples, &c. 

VERMICE'LLI (S) an Indian ſoop of a very 
provocative nature to venery, 

VERMYCULAR (A.) like to or reſembling 
of worms in nature and ſhape. 

VERMICULA'TION (A.) in Pet, is the 
pain or griping in the guts; alſo the bretd- 
ing of worms in plants, &c. 


jury upon 
and conſicering . 


| VERMI'CULOSE (A.)] wormy, full of, or 


plagued with worms, 

VERMIFUGOUS(A.) of a nature contrary 
to, or expelling of worms, 

VERMTLION (S.) a curious red, fine pow- 
der uſed by the painters ; that uſed by the 
ancients was found upon the tops of inac- 
cefſible rocks, which was ſtones that they 
' ſhot down with arrows; there was 2 
an artificial ſort made of red ſand ; that 
now uſed is an artificial cinnabar, Which 
has been long levigated upon a porphery 
ſtone, and fo reduced to an impalpad!? 
powder; the women uſed it to paint and 
adorn themſelves with it, and fo did the 
ſtatuaries, &c. ſuch was the taſte and deli- 
cacy of the ancient Romans, that Camus 
triumphed daubed all over with vermin. 

The Ethiopians painted the ſtatues of their 
gods, and great men daubed their whale 
bodies with it, 

VE'RMIN S.) all forts of hurtful creatures, 
eſpecially inſets, that are an annoyance t9 
mankind, ſuch as lice, fleas, rats, mice, 
worms, ec. L VER- 


- 


VER 


VZRMINATE. (V.) to breed worms, to be | 


tormented with the griping in the guts, &c. 

VERNA'CULAR (A.) natural, agreeing, of 
belonging to the huuſe, family, or nation, 
where a perſon was born, &c, 

VERNAL A.) ſomething belonging to the 
ſpring time of the year, for which reaſon the 
aſtronomers call Aries, Taurus, and Gem, 
wernal ſigus, becauſe the ſun paſſes through 
them in the ſpring of the year. { 

VERREL, VERRIL, or FE'RRIL (S.) 
ſmall ring, or coat of braſs, iron, &c. that 
is put at or upon the bottoms of walk:ng- 
canes, working tools, &c. to preſerve them 
from (pliting, &. : 

VERRU'CA S.) in Surgery, that hard, high, 
callous ſwelling, called a wart, which breaks 
out of the ſkin, and breeds in ſeveral parts 
of the body, | 

VE'RSABLE or VERSATILE (A.) that 
may be eaſily turned about, or wound any 


way. 

VER SA/\CRUM (S.) a ſolemn ſacrifice which 
the R:m:ns offered to their gods upon very 
important occations ;z in this ſacrifice they 
offered every thing that was brought forth 
during one ſpring throughout all their domi- 
nions, except human creatures, ; 

VERSE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the poetical 
manner of writing every line in meaſure and 
proper cadence; and ſometimes a certain 
number f ſyllables, in a line that reads har- 
moniouſly ; and ſumetimes a ſmall part or 
portion ot a palm, or chapter of the Bible, 
into which latter ages have divided it, for the 


more eaſy finding out any particular ſentence | 


or pafſage contained in it. 

VE'RSED A.) uled, accuſtomed, fkilled, or 
well acquainted with bulineſs, arts, ſciences, 
&c, 

VERSICLE (S.) a ſhort or {mall verſe. 

VERSIFICA'T!ON (s.) the art of making or 
compoſing verſes, according to the nature of 
the language in which they are made, and 
the laws of poetry uſed therein. 

VE'RSIFY V.) to compole or make verſes, 
to write in a poetical manner, 

VERSION (S.) the rendering or tranſlating a 
book, &c. out of one tongue or language 
into another, to make it intelligible to thoſe 
who do not underſtand the original. | 

VERT S.) any thing that grows in a foreſt, 
and affords green leaves ſufficient for the 
deer to ſhelter under, whether it be timber- 
tees, ſhrubs, c. in Heraldry, it ſignifies a 
green colour, which in the coats belonging 
to all perſons of the degree of nob.lity, is 
called Emerald, and in the coats of kings 
Venus ; in Engraving, it is expreſſed by dia- 
gonal lines drawn from the dexter chief cor- 
ner to the finiſter baſe, 

VE'RTEBRA s.)] in Surgery, may univerſal- 
ly fiznify any joint, or turning part of the 

Y ; but in a more particular manner thoſe 
in the back- bone which has 36 joints, 7 of 


VES 


which are aſſigned to the neck, 12 to the 

back, 5 to the loins, and 6 to the oi ſacrum, 

N which in Anatomy forms the third part of a 
human ſkeleton, 

VERTEX (S} the ſummit, or uppermoſt 
point of any thing; in Anatomy, the crown 
of the head, or that part where the hairs 
divide themſelves to the ſeveral fides of the 
head, is thus called; and in Afronony, it is 
that point of the heavens which is immedi- 
ately over the he:d of any perſon in any 
place, which is alſo called the zenicb 5 in 
Geometry, that fide or point which is oppoſite 
to the baſe of a figure, is called the werrex ; 
in Opeicks it is the ſame with the pole of a 
glaſs; and in Conick Sections, it is that point 
of a curve where the axis cuts it, 

VERTICAL (A.) belonging to the uppermoſt 
part or higheſt point, 

VERTICITY (s.) when applied to a needle 
touched with a load-ſtcne, fignifies that qua- 
lity thereby imprefſed upon it, that makes it 
continually vibrate, when freely ſuſpended 
upon proper axis, till it points towards the 
north and ſouth points of the world. 

VERTIVGINOUS (A.) reeling, giddy, ready 
to fall, ſtaggering, &c. | 

VERTIGO (S.) a diſtemper that :f:&s the 
patient in ſuch a manner, that the objects 
near or about him ſeem to turn round, and 
himſelf with them, though he ſtangs fill all 
the while, 

VE'RTUE or VIRTUE (S.) is the whole 
ſyſtem of moral actions, whereby the peace 
and common advantage of ſociety is procured 
and maintained, and men regulate their ac- 
tions by the true rules of reaſon, juſtice, and 
equity; the ancients reprefeated each by a 
goddeſs, and built temples, and offercd ſa - 
crifices to them; they repreſented Yiriue une 
der various forms, and in divers manners. 

VERTU/MNUS (S.) the god of Gardens ;; 
ſome of the poets make him the huſband cf 
Pomona, and others call him Proteus, from 
his frequent changing his appearances ; ſome 
make him the goed of trade and commerce 
others of mens thoughts, &c. the Romans 
had ſettled feafts in honour of him, called 
Vertumnales, in zutuma, in which they re- 
turned him thanks for the fruits of the earth. 

VERTUO'SO or VIRTUO/SO (S.) a perſon 
that is ſkilful, and delights in curioſities and 
improvements in philoſophy, &c. 

VE'RTUOUS or VVRTUQUS (A.) inclined 
or diſpoſed to be ſober, honeſt, juſt, chaſſe, 
temperate, &c, 

VE'RVAIN (S.) an herb anciently uſed about 
ſacred rites and ceremonies, called alſo holy 
herb, pigeons graſs, or Jus tears, 

VE'RY Patt.) ſometimes fignifies in truth, or 
in reality; as, te very wen; ſometimes 
much, a great deal, or abundance z as very 

reat, wery ſmall, Sc. 

VESI'CATORY (S.) an actual cautery, or ex- 
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ternal medicine that talſes bliſters upon the 
Hh h Min, 


 VE'SPERS (S.) in the Church of Reme, is the 


- VE/STIBLE (S.) in ArchireFure, is a ſort of 
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ſin, by acting upon, ard rarifying the (pi- | VE/'STRY-CLERK ($.) is commonly an at. 


rits, and ſerous particles, and thereby ga- 
thering them betwixt the ſkin and the cuti 
cula, and conſequently ſeparating them, and 
ſo raifing bladders full of ſerous matter. | 
VE'SPER (S.) the evening, or evening ſtar. 
evening ſervice, prayers, or ſongs. TY 
VE'SPERTINE (A.) ſomething done in, or 
belonging to the latter, or evening part of 
the day; in Aſtronomy, a planet is ſaid to be 
ve ſpertine, when it ſets after the ſun, 
VE'SSEL (S.) any vteofil that contains liquor, 
or other things; alſo a ſhip that conveys goods 
or perſons by water from one port or nation 
to another; alſo the veins, &c. in a human 
body, whereby the blood and other humours 
are conveyed and diſper ſed over the whole 
body ; among Scboo!. Boys, the 8th part of a 
fheet of clean paper, is called a veſſe/;z and in 
courroverfial Divinity, thoſe perſons that are 
ſuppoſed to be the objeAts of election or re- 
robation, are called weſſe/s of mercy or wrath, 
VEST (S.) a fort of a coat made for alittle boy, 
and commonly worn juſt before he is put 
into breeches. 
VEST (V.) to authorize, or put a perſon into 
the poſſeſſion of any thing; alfo to clothe. 
VE'STA (S.) the goddeſs of the earth, ſome - 
times called the mother, and ſometimes the 
daughter of Saturn. Numa Pompilius, ſecond 
king of the Romans, conſecrated an everlaſt 
ing or perpetual fire to her, and to keep it 
eftabl.ſhed prieſteſſes called Vol, who 
were privileged to marry after they had 
ſpent 30 years in this ſervice ; but if they let 
the fire go out, were puniſhed with great 
ſeverity, and if they ſinned againſt chaſtity 
were buried alive ; the ;th day of Fune the 
Reman: celebrated the feaſts of this goddeſs, 
which were kept in the ſtreets before their 
doors, and ſome meſſes were choſe and ſent 
into the temple conſecrated to her, They 
led about the town ſeveral affes crowned 
with flowers, and- carrying collars made of 
ſeveral bits of paſte, in the form of little 
cakes; the mills were alſo adorned with 
flowers, and ceaſed from working that day. 
The Nomen dames went bare-fout to the 
temple of Vea, and to the capitol. 
VE/STIARY or VE'STRY (S.) aroomins 
church or monaſtery, where the ſeveral ha- 
bits oi the minifters or monks, &c, are de- 
ed ; a wardrobe, &. | 


anti- chamber, for perſons to wait till they 
arecilled in; alſo an open pocch, or patſage 
heſore houſe, 
VESTYIGIA (s.) the mark, track, foot-ſteps, 
c. of any perſon or thong. 
VE'STMENTS S.) all ſorts of garments or 
clothing, eſpecially thoſe of dihinction for 
any fort ot cſficers, whether of law, phy- 
fick, or divinity. 


torney, who keeps the pariſh. books, makes 
out paſſes or ſettlements for the poor, &c, 
VE'STRY.MAN (S.) an elder or ancient of 
a pariſh, who having ſerved, or is now in 
the actual ſervice of pariſh. offices, fits there, 
to make and examine the pariſh-books, 
VE'STURE (S.) any fort of cloaths or raiment 
whatever; and in Low, is the admitting a 
2 into the poſſeſſion or profits of land, 


VE'TCHES (S.) a particular ſort of 

ſome called . — , NY 

VE'TERAN (8) a ſoldier that has ſerved in 

the army ſeveral campaigns, &c, 

VETE'RNUS (s.) the diſtemper commonly 

called the lethargy, or drowtfineſs, cauſing a 

heavy ſleep, accompanied with a fever, and 3 

delirium, arifing from too mach incongruou 

moi ſt matter within the pores of the barky 
ſubſtance of the brain, which is ſuppoſed to 
be generated by the demigration of fevers, 

VEX IV.) to teaze, trouble, afflict, torment, 

oppreſs, &c, 

VEXA'TION (S,) diſturbance, trouble, afflic. 

tion, torment, oppreſſion, &c. 

VEXA'TIOUS (A.) that cauſes, produces, or 

brings forth trouble, ſorrow, grief, tor- 

ment, &. 

U"GLY (A.) diſproportioned, deformed, of a 

ſhape, &c. that excites horror, deteſtation, &c, 

VAL or PHYAL (S.) a (mal), thin, glafs- 

bottle, ſuch as apothecaries uſe to put their 

drops, juleps, &c. in. 

VVANDS {S.) all ſorts of victuals or food, 

whether meat, bread, or fruit. 

VEA'TICUM (S.) all manner of necefſaries for 

a journey; and in the language of the 

church of Rome, it is the Euchariſt given to 

dying perſons by their prieſts. 

VVBRABLE (A.) that may be moved, ſhook, 

waved, or brandiſhed over one's head, or in 

the air, or ſwung to and fro like the pendu- 
lum of a clock. 

VI BRATE (V.) to move, ſhake,-wave, bran- 
diſh, or ſwing backwards and forwards, 
VIBRA'TION (S.) a' ſhaking, or tremour, 4 
waving, brandiſhing, or ſwinging backward 
and forwards of any thing ſuſpended on 

ink, 

VI'CAR (S.) one appointed to perform the - 
fice or function of another; and in the pee 
ſent Chureb Conflituticn, it is the parſon 0/1 

N pariſh, who ſupplies the place of a rector, 

Were the predial tithes are impropriated; 

there are two in the empire of Germany, . 

the elector Palatine and of Pavar's, thole 

two contending to be one, and the clectu d 
Saxony, each of which have diſtin provi 
ces to act in and nominate to vacant benefict 
in the church, and in caſes of vacancies, 's 
pre ſent qualified perſons to the chapters d 
cathedrals and collegiate churches and #- 
| bies ; they allo receive the revenues of fh 


VE'STRY (S.) a room in s church, &c. where 
the gai ments, &c. are kept. 
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bufineſs ; they receive fealty and ho- 

mage of the vaſſals of the empire, and give 

the inveſtiture of places below the principa- 

lities z the king of the Romans is perpetual 

vicar general of the empire. The five ſecu 

lar electors have alſo their vicars, or depu- 

ties, to act for them; the pope has alſo 
theſe delegates, 

VICARAGE (s.) the office or place where a 
vicar has the ſpiritual cure, 

VICE (S.) all fort of diſorderly actions, or 
bad practices; alſo a moſt uſeful inſtrument 
for all handicraft buſineſſes, eſpecially ſuch as 
uſe a file, to hold faſt their work while they 
perform it; alſo the glaziers inſtrument with 
two wheels, wherewith they draw their lead 
fit for uſe ; alſo an appellation added to a 
pe. ſon that is ſecond or inferior in his office, 
25 a vice-admiral, wice-chambgrlain, wice- 
chancellor of an univerſity, &c. 

VICE-GE'RENT ($.) one who acts for, & 

under another, a deputy-king, or goverror, 


&c. 

VI'CE-ROY (S.) one that governs a tributary 
kingdom, and is accountable for all his ac- 
tions to another, 

VICE. ROY'ALTY (S.) the office, place, or 
dignity of a deputy king, ruler, or governor 
of a tributary kingdom. 

VIICINAGE or VICINITY (S.) neighbour- 
hood, nearneſs of place or habitation, 

VICIOUS (A.) wicked, debauched, corrupted, 
lewd, &c. 

VICI'SSITUDE (s.) the ſucceeding or orderly 
coming of one thing after another, 

VICOUNT or VI'SCOUNT (S.) a title of 
nobility next in degree, but below an earl. 

VI'ICOUNTESS or VI'SCOUNTESS (S.) the 
wife of a viſcount. a 

VICTIMS (s.) among the Ancients, were 
beaſts offered up to the gods, the barren crea- 
tures to the infernal deities, and the ſruitful 
ones to the celeſtial gods, To Jupiter they 
ſacrificed oxen, and white cocks; to Juno a: 
cow, or ſheep ;z to Diana a doe; to Ceres and 
Cybele a ſow; to Pan a goat or dog; to 
Mart a mad bull; to Neptune a horſe, a he- 
goat, or a black bull; to Terminus a lamb ; 
to Apollo a horſe 3 to Minerva a mare; to 
Verus a pigeon, or turtle; to I/ » gooſe ; 
to Bacchus a kid, or a he-goat ; to other dei- 
ties only fruit to ſome, and liquor to others, 
&c. alſo any nation or people that are perſe- 
cuted, or ſuffer, upon account of being under 
the command, or at the diſpoſal of another, 

VICTOR (s.) one that conquors, maſtery, 
overcomes, or vanquiſhes another, whethez 
in feats of arms, or experiments of {kill in 
learning, arts, ſciences, &c. 

VICTORY G.) a goddeſs adored by the anci- 
ents, and repreſented by a young woman 
with wings, holding in one hand a crown of 
laurel or white olive, and in the other a 
branch of palm adorned with trophies ; alſo 

the ad of conquering beating, or overcom- 

ing an enemy, 


VIN 

VICT@RIOUS (A.) conquering, ſucceſsfuls 
overcoming, &c. 

VI'CTUAL (V.) to feed, nouriſh, or provide 
necefſaries for that purpoſe, eſpecially foe 
ſhips, armies, gariſons, &c, 

VICTUALLER (S.) one who contracts or un- 
det takes to provide neceſſary food, &c, for 
a fleet, army, Kg. alſo one that keeps an 
ale houſe, or publick. houſe, 

VFCTUALLING (s.) furniſhing a fleet, ar- 

my, gariſon, town, family, &. with ne- 

ceſſary food, 

VFCTUALS (S.) all forts of wholeſome food, 

or proper eatables, 

VIDU'ITY (s.) the tate or condition of wi. 

dowhood. 

VIEW (S.) a ſurvey, fight or proſpect of any 

thing; alſo the expectation, deſign, hope, 

intention of ſomething farther than the pre- 
ſent appearance. 

VIEW (V.) toexamine, look over, or ſee into 

he ſtate or preſent condition of any perſon, 

place, or thing, 

VFGILANCY or VFGILANTNESS (s.) 

carefulueſs, watchſulneſs, &c. 

VVGILANT (A.) watchful, careful, obſer. 

vant, &c, ; 

VIFGILS (S.) watchmen that guard the ſtreets, 

in the night; alſo ſaſts appointed to precede 

the feſtivals of the church, 

VI'GOROUS (A.) ſtreng, luſty, baſk, ac- 

tive, &c. 

VrYGOUR (S.) ſtrength, reſolution, briſkneſs> 

activeneſs, &c, 

VILE (A.) wicked, lewd, baſe, mean, of no 

account or value, &c. 

VI'LIFY (V.) to eſteem as nothing, to ex- 

poſe, or ſet at nought, to repreſent as a 

wicked, worthleſs perſon. 

VILLAGE (S.) a parcel of houſes or cottages 

_ built for the convenience of country-men, 
without any determinate bounds, limits, or 
walls. 

VVFLLAGER (S.) a country-man or farmer, 

an inhabitant of a village. 

VI'LLAIN (S.) formerly meant a man that 
was obliged to do the mean offices, or hard 

labour of farming, as a tenure by which he 

Held his lands; but now it generally means 
a wicked, profligate fellow, that ſticks at 
nothing to bring about his deſigns, whether 
it be perjury, murder, theft, &c. 

VI'LLAINGUS (A.) as now uſed, is wicked, 

knaviſh, tricking, &c. £ 

VILLAINY (S.) baſeneſs, wickedneſs, kna- 


very, &c. 
VI'NCIBLE (A.) conquerable, that may be 
overcome, &c. . 
VI'NDICATE (V.) to deſend, maintain, juſ- 
tify, clear, &c. h 
VINDICA'TION s) an apology, defence, 
or proof of a perſon's innocency, &c. 
VINDVUCTIVE (A.) ſpiteful, revengeful, ma- 
licious, &c. : 


VINE (S.) 3 fort of ſpreading tree that bears 
H h h 2 grapes, 
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grapes, from which are made wine, both red 

and white ; they are propagated rather by 

trips or layers than by ſeed, though capable 
of being done both ways. 

VINEGAR (S.) a ſharp, acid liquor made by 
ſour wine, beer, cyder, &c. uſed upon many 
occaſions, arid in various manners. 

VIINEY ARD (S.) a garden, fieid, or piece of 
ground planted with vines. 

VI'NOSE or VIINOUS (A) that hath a 
taſte or ſmell like wine. 

VINTAGE (S.) ſometimes mens the time o 
gathering, and - ſometimes the fruit of th 


vine gathered at a proper time of ripeneſs.| 


VINTAGER (S.) a worker in a 
or a gatherer of grapes. 

VI'NTNER (S.) a retailer of wine, one that 
keeps a houte or tavern for perſons to drink 
wine in, | 

VIOL (S.) a muſical inſtrument of various 
fizes, firung with fix ſtrings, formerly very 
much in uſe for chamber airs, fongs, &c, 

but now-almoſt out of uſe; the neck is 
firung or fretted with the nine ſtrings, frets, 
or divifions, for ſeveral tones or half notes 
to be expreſſed hy; the common tuning is by 
fourths, upon all the ſtrings exce 
and fourth, which is a ſharp third. 

VVOLABLE (A.) that may be vichited, 
ſpoiled, hurt, forced, damaged, &c. 

VIOFATE (V.) to“ treſpaſs or break through 
the laws ot virtue, &. alſo to act contrary 
to an agreement made between publick or 
private perſons. 

VPFOLATING (S.) break'ng through ſolemn, 
contracts, doing wrong or injury; alto forcing 
a woman's modeſty, by compelling her to 
copulation by downright ſtrength, without 
her conſent or will; alſo the turning churches 
to common uſes, og doing profane action: 
therein. 

VIOLA'TOR (S.) a tranſgreſſor, offender or 
breaker of contracts, &c. 

VYOLENCE (S.) force, compulſion, oppreſ. 
ſion, vehemence, eagerneſs, &c. 

VVOLET (S.) a pleaſant ſmelling flower of a 
bluiſh colour, &c. 

VIOLUN (S.) a ſmall vio!, or rather what is 
now called a fiddle ſtrung with four ſtrings, 
all commonly tuned by fiſths. 

vroLIsr (S.) one who plays upon a viol or 
violin. 

VIOLONCE'LLO (S.) a ſmall braſs violin, or 
large fiddle with a deep belly, 

VI'PER (8) a ſort of ſerpent of a ſmall fize, 
the largeſt not be.ng 2bove half an ell long, 
and about an inch thick, It has a flat head, 
with a ſnout ring up like a pig; the male 
has only two teeth. but the fema'e a great 
many; the male is likewiſe blacker than the 
female ; and though the poiſon of the viper 
is exce-ding dangerous, yet the fleſh is good 
in many diſtempers. 

VI'FEROUS (A.) of the nature, kind, or 
quality of the viper, | 

4 


vineyard, 


VIS 


VIRA'GO (S.) a maſculine, bold, undaurted 


the third | 


woman, one who delights in actions belong. \ 
ing to men, as fighting, bear-bairing, 4 
VVRGiN (S.) a maid, a pure or chaſte perſon 
that was never married, &c. 
VIRGIN (a.) pure, clean, undefiled, thu 
has never been uſed, &c. Y 
VIRGINALS (S.) a mufical inftrument wit 
— hke a harpfichord, now quite cut d V 
uſe. 
VIRGIVNTY (S.) the ſtate or condition of x 
pure maid, or unmarried perſon, 
VIRVYDITY or VURIDNESS (S.) the green. V 
neis or verdure of graſs, leaves, &c, 
VVRILE (A.) manly, tut, ſtrong, robut, | 
and particularly fit for the act of gene- 
ration. VI 
VIRILITY (s.) manhood, the age or fla j 
of a man, ſtrength or ability for copulation, | 
VIRTUAL (A.) potential, effeQual, equi- f 
valent, &c, 1 
VI'RTUE (S.) a full reſolultion to do tho : 
things that -unbiaſs'd reaſon dictates, ard VI 
experience ſhews to be moſt advantageous to a 
ſociety in general. i 
VI'RTUOUS (A.) honeſt, juſt, fair, tr, VI 
commendable, &c. lf 
VVRULENCE (S.) poiſonous, hurtful, ve. 0 
nomous, contagious, or of a malicious quility, VI'S 
VI'SAGE (S.) the countenance, face, or lock ul 
| of a perſon. ſt: 
VI'SARD (S.) a maſk to diſguiſe and cover th 
perſon's face, lee 
VI'SCERA S.) the guts, entrails, er bowels, pl: 
VISCERATE (V.) to take or cut cut the VIS 
guts or bowels of any creature. ai 
VISCOUS (A.) clammy, ſticky, ſweaty, kr, VIT 
VI'SIBLE (A.) that may be ealily ſeen, per- tio! 
ceived, or diſcerned, tio 
VISIER or VFZIER (S.) in the Tart go. the 
vernment, is a privy counſellor or ſtateſman. Tefy 
Prime or Grand VI'ZIER (S.) in Turty, i VT. 
he who governs the whole empire imme: part 
diately under the grand feignior ; be is ſome. cre: 
times called the grand ſeignior 's lieutenan!, as t 
or vicar of the empire; at his creation, !it live 
prince's ſeal is put into his hand, upon which FI'TI 
is'engraven the emperor's name, Which ke ropt 
puts into his boſom, and carries away vil VII. 
him. He aſſiſts four times a week in de „Aft 
divan, wiz. Saturdays, Sundays, Monda)i ITI. 
and Tueſdays ; and Wedneſdays and Thu! daue 
days holds a div n in his own palace. Hi l TR 
chief judge, and chancellor of the law, il BW one: 
annuls the caleſker's ſentences when TA 
plesſes. In a word he is the ſole diſpoſer® . 
his maſter's power, only cannot put a bal UTR 
to death without an expreſs order ſigned! ate 
the grand ſeignior, nor puniſh a za the la 
without the conſent of his officer. ; tho/e 
VISION S.) ſometimes means the ſen u will x 
of ſecing, and ſometimes a chimera of m- TRI 
gination of a diſtempered mind; and ſomt+ — ſ 
times the appearance of ſomething (up oy 
tural to any perſon, VISION proud 
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pretends to have uncommon communica- 
tion with ſpirits, familiars, &c, or to ſee in 
dreams, &c. repreſentations of future things; 
an enthuſiaſt or madman. 

VISIONARY (A.) imaginary, deluſive; alſo 
ſomething belonging to fight or viſion, 

VISIT ($.) the complimental or reſpectſul 
going of one perſon to ſee and enquire after 
the health of another, and to keep up a 
neighbourly and friendly converſ . tion. 

VISIT (V.) to go to ſee a perſon in a friend'y 
or complimental way; and in Scripture, 
ſometimes means mercy, and ſometimcs 
judgment, 

VISITA'TION (S.) a biſhop*'s going to the 
inſpection of a college, church, & g. allo a 
plague, peſtilence, or common judgment 
from heaven, ſuch as that in the city of 
London in the year 1665, of which near 
one hundred thouſand perſons died. 

VISITING S.) one neighbour's going to ſee 
another 3 alſo afflicting, troubling, puniſh- 
inz, &c. 

VISITOR (S.) one who is authorized to in- 
ſpe a monaſtery, church, or other religi- 
ous houſe, 

VISTA or VI'STO (S.) an alley or walk of 
tices before a gentleman's houſe, which 
ſtands at the head of it, or a path cut thro” 
the trees in a wood, for the advantage of 
ſeeing a river, or taking a view of the 
plains, hills, or country round about. 

VISUAL (A.) ſomething belonging or per- 
ta ning to the fight, | 

VITAL (A.) any thing that has life and mo 


or ſtate 
ulation, 


, £qui- 


do thoſe 
es, and 
Pecus d 


bl, true, 


ful, de. 
1 quilty, 


VISIONARY or VI'SIONIST (s.) one who 


UE, 


VITRIO/LICK or vIrRTOLOous (A.) that 
is of the nature of vitriol, or that is turned 
into, mixed, or impregnated with it, 

VIVA'CE (A.) lively, briſk, &c. a term in 
Mufi:k, that ditects the ſtrain or air to be 
played with a moderate ſwiftneſs ard great 
ſprightlineſs of ſtroke or tone, by ſtrixing 
the bow ſmartly acroſs the ſtricgs, &c. 

VIVA'CIOUS A.) lively, briſk, fpirituous. 

VIVA“ CIOUSNESS or VIVA'CITY (S.) live- 
lineſs, br ſcneſs. nimblene s, ſpit ituouſne a, 

| fire, mettle, qui kwittedneſs, &c, 

VIVID (A.) having a freſh, lively, briſk co- 
lour ; alfo vigorous, active, &c, 

VIVVFICATE or VI'VIFY v.) to enliven, 
make briſk, nimble, active, &. 

VIVIFICA'TION or VI'VIFYING (s.) a 
making al ve, aQive, briſk, nimble, &c. 

VIVI'PAROUS (A.) animals that bring forth 
young alive, and in ſhape, and that do not 
ipawn or lay eggs, from whence they are 
generated. 

VIXEN (S.) ſpoken of a ſroward, peeviſh 

child, or (colding, unſ«tizfed woman. 

-VUXEN v.) to cry, brawf, (cold, wrangle, 

quarrel, &c, 

VI ZARD (S.) a maſk to wear on the face to 

diſguiſe a perſon, or keep him from being 

known ; alſo any ſham or pretence that a 

perſon makes to hide his deſigns orfinten= 

tions. 

U'LCER (S.) a ſolution of the continuity of 

the parts of natural fleſh, ariſing from cor- 

roding matter in the ſoft parts of the body, 
attended with a diminution of its magnitude 
and putreſaction of the parts. 

U'LCERATED (A.) corrupted, turned, or 

made into an ulcer, 

ULCERA'TION (S.) a becoming a running 

ſore, by the putreſaction of the parts at- 

feed. 

U'LCEROUS (A.) like to, or full of ulcers, 

U'LLAGE (S,) ſo much liquor as a caſk wants 

of being full; and ſometimes that quantity 

of liquor that is in a caſk that is but partly 
| full, is (@ called, 

ULTE'RIOR (A.) the fartheſt or moſt diſ- 

tant parts of a country; and eſpecially thoſe 

that lie beyond a river, mountain, &c, from 
the where the beholder fans. 

U'LTIMATE (A.) the laſt, final, greateſt or 

utmoſt that can be done. 

ULTRAMARINE (S.) a place, perſon, or 

thing that is or comes beyond or croſs the 

ſers to the place or perſon where the other 

is ſpoken of ; alſo the fineſt blue colour uſed 

by painters, and commonly ſold as dear as 
old. 

ULTRAMU'NDANE (A.) that is inviſible, 

or beyond the world. 

U'LVERTON (S.) in Lancaſbire, commonly 

called Ouſton, is a pretty good town, whole 

market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant 
fiom L:ndin 197 computed, and 240 mea- 


»aty, Kc, 

— per- tion, or that preſerves or gives life and mo- 
tion, and enables a perſon colleQively, or 

WHT the ſeveral parts diſtindtly, to perform their 

tateſman. re ſpective functions. 

Tarte), i VITALS (S.) in Anatomy, are thoſe principal 

e imme · parts of the body, in which the life of the 

e is ſome: creature is more immediately fituated, ſuch 

eutenant, as the heart, the brain, the lungs, or the 

ation, le liver, 

von wii TI'TIABLE (A.) that may be ſpoilgd, cor- 

which be rupted, debauched, &c. 

Way with VFTIATE (V.) to ſpoil, corrupt, debauch, 

ck in the file, &c, 

Mondays YITIOUS (A.) naughty, wicked, lewd, de 

ad Thu{ bauched, &c. 

ice, Heil 'I'TREAL or VI'TREOUS (A.) glaſſy, be- 

law, a longing or like to glaſs. 

when it I TRIFICABLE (A.) that may be changed 

diſpoſer a or turned into glaſs, 

put a be UTRIFY (V.) to turn or make any thing 

- ſigned into glaſs, which the chy miſts look upon as 

a jana the laſt operation of the fire, and ſay, that 
thoſe bedies that are tranſmuted into glaſs, 

ſen 10 will never have any other form, 

ra of in TRIO. (S.) a mineral compounded of an 

and ſome - zcic ſalt and ſulphurous earth; of which 

g ſuper ihere are four ſorts, viz. blue, white, red, 
"nd green ; it is uſed in medicine to eat ett 

71'$10N% proud-fleſh that grows about wounds or ul- 


cs, in making aqua · fortis, &c. 
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ſured miles, 
H h h 3 Lo- 


UNA 

ULULA'TION (S.) a howling like a dog 
wolf, making a mournful noiſe, 

U'MBER (S.) oaker, or earth uſed in painting 
to make a dark, yellowiſh, brown colour. 

UMBI'LICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the middle” of the belly, commonly called 
the navel. ; 

Umbilical Vein, that by which the infant 
receives nouriſhment in the womb. 

U"MBLES or HU'MBLES (S.) the eatable 

t of a deer's en'rails. 

U'MBRAGE (S.) a ſhadowing, ſhielding, de- 
fending, &c, alſo ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, jea- 
louſy ; alſo a colour, ſham, or pretence. 

UMBRE'LLO or UMBRE'LLA (S.) a cover- 
ing, or t-houie to carry in 2 
FINS them from violent 
Ce, rain, &c. 

U'MPIRAGE (S.) the power of judging in, 
or deciding of controverſies between diffe- 
rent parties. a 

U'MPIRE ($:) one to whom the abſolute de- 
cifion of a controverſy is referred. 

UNA'BLE (A.) that has not power or ability 
to do what is defired or required. 

UNACCE'PTABLE (A.) that is not agreeable, 

aſant, ungrateful, &c. 

UNACCOU'NTABLE (A.) ſtrange, wonder- 

ful, wacommon, that no reaſon can be given 


for, 

UNACCU'STOMED (A.) not {killed or prac- 
tiſed in any matter or thing. 6 

UNACQUAFNTED (A.) not known to, or 
familiar with a perſon ; alſo ignorant in an 
art or buſineſs, 

UNA'CTIVE (A.) dull, heavy, idle, ſluggiſh, 
droniſh, &c. 

UNADMO'NISHED (A.) that has not been 
adviſed or counſelled, &c. 

UNADVISED (A.) indiſcreet, raſh, fooliſh, 
inconfiderate, &c. 

UNAFFE'/CTED (A.) fincere, plain, modeſt, 
without any affectation, or forced pretence ; 
a'fo not touched with the joy er ſorrow of 
another, &c. 

UNAVDED (A.) not helped or aſſiſted by the 
advice, inſt/uction, or labour of another. 
UNA LIENABLE (A.) that cannot be fold, 

diſpoſed of, or applied to another uſe. 

UNA'LTERABLE (A.) fixed, determined, that 
cannot be changed or altered. 

UNANI MITY or UNA'NIMOUSNESS (S.) 


— 


a petſect conſent or agreement to ſomething | 


propoſed in a publick company. 
UNANIMOUS (A.) with one conſent or a 
greement, a company all of one mund. 
UNA\NSWERABLE (A.) thit cannot be de 
nied, gainſaid, vr anſwered, 
UNAPPEA/SEABLE A.) thit cannot be a. 
tisfied, pleaſed, aſſuaged, appeaſed; im- 
placable, imm>oveable, &c. 
UNAPPROA'CHABLE A.) that cannot be 
come at, or approached to, 
UNA'PT (A.) unfit for, or that cannot rea- 
dily take in, learn, or undetſtand any thing. | 


UNB 


UNA'RGUED (A.) that has not been reaſoned 
upon, or thoroughly examined into what 
may be ſaid for and againſt any thing, 

UNA*RMED (A.) defenceleſs, without arms, 
unprepared, taken by ſurprize, or at una- 
wares, 

 UNASSAY'ED (A.) not tried or proved, &c, 

UNASSISTED (A.) by one's ſelf, alone, 
without help in any affair or buſineſs. 

 UNASSUA'GED (A.) not appeaſed, reduced, | 

or brought down, as the ſwelling or anguiſh 
| of a blow or wound, or the anger or (wy 
of a perſon, 

| UNASSU*RED (A.) not promiſed, convinced, 
or aſſured of the certainty of a thing. 

UNATTATNABLE (A.) that cannot be come 
at, got. brought about, or attained, 

* (A.) not yet tried or gone 
about. 

UNATTE'NTIVE (A.)] negligent, careleſs, 
diſregarding, that takes no notice, or give 
no ear to a thing. 

UNAVAVLABLE (A.) that ſignifies nothing, 
that is of no uſe, force or power, &c. 
UNAVOUDABLE (A.) that cannot be pre- 
_ or eſcaped, inevitable, not to be al- 

tered. - x 

UNAWARFES (Part.) ſuddenly, by ſurprize, 
unexpectedly or unforeſeen, &c. 

UNBA'R (V.) to open, unlock, or take away 
the faſtening to a window, door, &c. or 
the hindrance or ſtoppage for the doing of 

| any thing, 

| UNBECO'MING (A) undecent, unſcemly, 
uncomely, not ſuiting the character of a 
perſon. 

UNBEGO'TTEN (A) created originally like 
Adam, or elle ſelf- exiſtent, as God ; that 
was not produced by the ordinary way « 

| generation. 

UNBEGU'N (A.) not yet ſet about, undert- 
ken or a 

UNBEHE'LD A.) unſeen, or not looks! 
upon. 

| UNBELIE'F (A.) the not crediting the trothl 
a thing, being not convinced or ſatisfied i. 
bout a matter, 

UNBELIE/VER (S.) an infidel, or one (hit 
does not believe the truth of what ande 
aſſerts. 

UNBE/ND (v.) to give a lax or releaſe of th 
mind from ſtudy, to divert or amu'e ons 
ſelf with another ſubje& ; alſo to ſiraights 
a bow or other crooked thing, &c. 

UNBENI/GN (A.) cruel, mercileſs, bad 
hewrted, 

UNBESOU'GHT (A.) voluntary, that da 
ſome hirg without being requeſted, &c. 
UNBEWTI' TCH v.) to deliver a perſon fes 
the power of witchcraft, to bring one t9' 
uſe of his reaſon, &c. Ma 

UNBIDDEN (A.) that comes without 0, 
tion, or goes without command or req” 

UNBI/ND (V.) to relieve from bond:R*, © 
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UNC 


UNBLA'MEABLE (A.) faultleſs, thas canno! 
be condemned, clear, innocent, &c. 

UNBLE'ST (A.) curſed, or under the ſen 
tence of judgment ; alſo unſucceſsful, &c. 

UNBLOO'DY (A.) that has no blood; ſo the 
Papiſts call the offering up the water, the 

UNBOULED (A.) meat, roots, &. that are 
raw, or that are not dreſſed in the pot, &c. 

UNBO'LT (V.) to draw back the bolt or faſ 
tening of a door, window, &c. in order to 

it. 

UNBO'NED (A) that has the bones taken 
out, as in carving a fowl, &c, 

UNBOOT'ED (A.) that has his boots pulled 
or taken off, or that is without boots, 

UNBO'RDERED (A.) that has no flip or bor- 
der about it, by way of ſtrength or orna 
ment, or that has had one pulled off. 

UNBO/RN (A.) not yet brought forth ſrom 
the womb, or id common life. 

UNBO'SOM (V.)* to pull off, or open the 
cloathing of the breaſt or boſom ; alſo to 
ſpeak to, or open the mind freely, 

UNBOU'GHT (A) that is not contracted or 
agreed for, 

UNBOUND (A.) looſe, free, at liberty, 
without reſtraint, or under no penalty; alſo 
that is looſened or untied, remitted, or free 
from the confinement or penality that he lay 
before under, 

UNBOU'NDED (A.) unlimited, that has no 
reſtraints or limitations, 

UNBO'WEL LED A) that has the guts or 
bowels taken out; alſo cruel, hard heart- 
ed, &c, 

UNBRA'CE (V.) to ſlacken, untie, undo, or 
looſen the cording, &c of any thing, 

UNBRUDLED (A.) at liberty; alſo unruly, 
unreſtrainab'e, &c. 

UNBRO/'KEN (A.) whole, intire, compleat, 
perfect, &c, 

UNBU'CKLE (v.) to looſen the faſtening of a 
buckle, &c. 

UNBUVLT (A.) not erected, made, or built 


vp. 

UNO NG v.) to open or unſtop the cork, 
&c. that is put into a caſk, to keep the li · 
quor from running out. 

UNBU'RIED (A.) that lies dead above ground 
without the uſual honours paid to the decea- 
ſed, which is ( metimes a mark of infamy. 

UNBU'RTHEN (V.) to eaſe or take off 2. 
burthen 3 alſo to communicate one's mind 
to a friend, &c, 

UNBU/TTON (v.) to open the buttons of a 
coat, waiſt. coat, &c. 

THCALLED (A.) not taken notice of, or 
ca 


UNCANO'NICAL (a.) contrary to the ec- 
clefiaſtical laws or canons of the church, 
where a perſon reſides 3 »Iſo any thing that 
bas not the publick approbation or conſent. 

UNCA'PABLE (A.) unfit, or that has not 


UNC 


UNCA'SE (v.) to trip or take off the cover» 
ing of any thing, or to take it but of the 
ende j in Fox-bunting, it is to ſtiip or flea 
off his ſkin, 

UNCAU'GHT (A.) not yet taken or diſco- 
vered 


UNCERTAIN (A.) doubtful, dubious, not 
thoroughly ſatisfied or known. 

UNCE'SSANT A.) without any leaving off, 
or giving over, continual application, &c. 

UNCHATN V.) to take off the chain or re- 
ſtraint that lay upon a perſon or thing. 

UNCHA/NGEABLE (A.] unalterable, immu- 
table, invariable, &c. 

UNCHA'RITABLE (A.) hard-hearted, cruel, 
cen ſorious. | 

UNCHA'STE (A.) impure, lewd, debauched, 
immodeſt, contrary to chaſtity, 

UNCHE WED (A.) not broken with the teeth, 

UNCHRI'STENED (A.) not yet baptized, 

UNCHURCHED A.) excommunicated, pro- 
ved to have no title to be a church; alſo a 
woman not yet gone to the publick worſhip 
aſter her lying in. 

U'NCIA (S.) in Algebra, is the number that 
is prefixed to the inter mediate quantities be- 
tween the pure powers arifing from a bino- 
mial, reſidual, or multinomial quantity, as 
in a2 ＋ 2 ab-þ55 ; the number 2 is the 
wncia 3 and in PhaPmacy, it Memwifies an 
ounce, or the 12th part of a pound, 

UNCIRCUMCVSED A.) ſuch perſons whoſe 
fore-ſkins have not been cut off; and in 
Scripture, frequently means a hardned of 

. Ginful ate, as the uncircumciſed in beart, &c. 
are the obſtinately wicked, &c, 

UNCUVRCUMSPECT (A.) heedlefs, careleſs, 
unwary, &c. 

UNCFVIL (A.) rude, boiſterous, undecent, 
contrary to the laws of good manners, &c. 
UNCLA'/D or UNCLOA'THED (A.) tripped 

naked, having no cloaths on, &c, 

UNCLA'SP V.)] to uncloſe or unlock a claſp 

* with which perſons faſten their ſhoes, ſtocks, 
aprons, &Cc. 

U'NCLE (S.) 4 man who is the brother of a 
perſon's father or mother, 

UNCLEA'N (A.) impure, foul, polluted ; and 
in Scripture, was ſuch a creature or perſon, 
as might not be uſed in, or attend at the ſa- 
crifices thenuled ; alſo a creature that might 
not be eat. 

UNCLE'FT (A.) that is not ſplit or torn vio- 
lently aſunder. 


| UNCLO'SE (v.) to looſen any thing faſt ſhut 


up, or to open one's mind to another, 

UNCLOY'ED (A.] not ſatia:ed, tired, glut- 
ted, or cloyed with any thing; alſo unſtop- 
ped, or made fit for uſe, as a piece of ord- 
nance that had been nailed. 

UNCOVFED (A.) tripped off; or that has 
the coif or head-drefs pulled off; alſo de- 
graded in law, ſo as not to act as a ſerjeant, 
or not yet arrived to that honour, 


power or ability to do what may be required, 


| 


Hh h4 UNCOL- 


UNC UND 


UNCOLLE'/CTED A.) that lies ſcattered up ; UNCREA'TED A.) that is either ſelf. exit. 
and down in a diſorderly manner. ent, or that has no being. 
UNCO'MBED (A.) that has not been clean |UNCRO'WNED A.) ſpoken of a king, &c, 
ſed, ſmoothed, untaugled, or dreſſed with | before the.ceremany of coronation has paſſ. 
a comb, | * ed, or of one chat is dethroned, depoſed or 
UNCOMFA'TAB!E (A.) that cannot bv | hindered from acting in his function, by e. 
approached or come to, or that cannot be letting, &c, another in his ſtead. 
toun out, attained, or underſtood. U NCTION S.) an anoiing ; and in Sip. 
UNCO'/MELY (A.) undecent, unhandſome, te, a ſeparaticn or appointing a perſon or 
ugly, deformed," &c. a thing to à holy or ſolemn uſe, wh ch was 
UNCO'MFORTABLE (A.) unhappy. uneaſy, | done ut on many ceremonious occaſions, eſpe. 
unpleaſant, mournful, diſtreſſed, &c. cially among the ancient Jet, who wed it 
UNCO/MMON (A) /unulual, rare, ſeldom, in a civil, religious, and healthful way; for 
5 unfrequent, &c, they anointed their hair, head, and be-rd; 
\ UNCOMPOU'NDED (A.) pure, unmixed, At their feaſts, ard other times of tej ng, 
ſimple, without any allay, &c. they anointed ſometimes their whoie body 
UNCONCE'RNED(A.) unmoved, unaffected, and at other times their head or feet only ; 
regardleſs, negligent, &c, alſo that has no | their kings and high prieſts were anointed it 
i part or ſhare in a thing. IS their inauguration ; they alſo anointed the 
UNCONCETVVABLE (A.) that cannot be ima- veſſels of the temple to conſecrate them, &c, 
gined, thought, or conceived 3 incompre- |U'NCTUQUS { A.) oily, fat, greaſy, &c. 
- henfible, &c. | UNCULTIVATABLE (A.) that cannot be | 
UNCONDE'MNABLE (A.) innocent that | improved, mended, or made better. 
cir not be blamed, or that deſerves not any | UNCU'LTIVATED A.) negleRed, difre- 
cenſure. ; garded, unimproved, untilled, untaught, &c. 
UNCONDE*MNED (A.) that is not cenſured, | UNCU'/RABLE A.) that cannot be reme- 
blamed, condemned, or found fault with. died, made beiter, or mended, 
UNCONFO'/RMAB!.E (A.) fiubborn, ſtiff, UNCU'RED (A.) not healed or mended per- 
that will not yield to, ot comply with a ſectly, &c. 
. matte dt cuſtom. 5 UNCU'STOMABLE (A.) feed from, or not 
UNCO'XQUERABLE (A.) that cannot be | liable to pay cuſtom or duty to the k og, Cc. 
maſtered, overcome, or cenquered; invin- | UNCU'STOMARY (A.) unuſual, not com- 
cible. mon, frequent, or often done. 
UNCO'NSCIONABLE (A.) unreaſonable, un- | UNCU'STOMED (A.) that has not paid er b 
- juſt, beyond all bounds of moderation or | diſcharged the publick duty, tax, or cuſtom 
equity. 9 that is required. 
UNCO'NSTANT (A) variable changeable, | UNDAU'NTED (A.) bold, fearleſs, intrepid, 
that is not to be depended or relied upon. not to be giſcouraged or diſheartered, 
UNCONSTRAVNABLE A.) that cannot be | UNDE'CAGON (S.) a geometrical figure that 


—— _- — — 


compelled or forced, that is, or will be at has eleven fides, 

liberty, &c. UNDE/CENT (a.) rude, immodeſt, un erm L 
UNCONSU/'MABLE (A.) that cannot be ly, unmannerly, &c. 

waſted, deſtroyed, ſpent, or conſumed, UNDECIDED (A.) not yet determined, ac. U 
UNCONTE'MNABLE (A.) free from all cen- | juſted, or tried. 

ſure or blame, innocent, clear, &c. UNDECLFNED (A.) in Crammor, meim L 


ſuch nouns as do not vary their endings, 
UNDEFE/NDED (A.) left open, unguarde, 
h lplefs, &c. 


UNCONTE'STAPLE (A.) that cannot be diſ- 
puted, that is abſolutely certain or ſure, 
UNCONTRO'LLABLE (A.) that is abſolute, 


—— —— _— 


UNCOU'TH A.) harſh, barbarous, rude, un- 


or arbitrary in power, thit cannot be oppo- 
fed, controlled, or diſputed with. 


UNCO'RDED (A.) that is now untied, that 


before was bound or corded up. 


UNCORRE CTED (A) that has not been ex 


amined or purged of its errors, faulrs, or 
miſtał es ; alſo, that is not duly puniſhed for 
his crimes, &. : 


UNCORRU'PTNESS (S.) purity, perſection, 


fimpic:ty, honeſty, fincerity, &c. 


UNCO'VER V.) to take or pull off the co- 


vering of or upon any thing, 


UNCOVU'PLE (J.) to looſen or ſeparate two 


perſons or things that were united or jomed 
together, 


ſeemly, &c. 


UNDEFVLED (A.) pure, chaſte, not polls- 
ted, daubed, or violated. 

UNDEFRAY'ED (A.) unpaid, not diſchary- 
ed, &c, 

UNDER (Part.) below or beneath, either it 
place or condition, 
UNDERBI'D (V.) to offer leſs for a thin 
than it is worth, or bid below the ordinar) 

price of it, 

UNDERBIYND or UNDERGTRD (V.) 6 
gird, ſtrenzthen, or bind a thing below d 
beneath. 

UNDERFOOY/T (A.) trod upon ; alfo (ub 
dued, conquered, or abſolutely maſters 

UNDERGO (v.) to ſuffer, bear or go this 
any troubleſome work, or fatigue of tis 


mind, UNDERs 
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UNDERHA'ND (A.] ſecret, clandeſtine, un- 
fair, &c. 

uxbERLAV“ (V.) to ſhore or prop up, by 
putting ſomething under ; alſo to make a 
thing even that was wore more of one fide 
than another, as the hecl of a ſhoe, &c. 

UNDERLING (S.) a mean ſervant, or infe- 
nor perſon that depends upon the will and 

leaſure of his ſuperior. | 

UNDERMINE (V.) to dig or make mines or 
hollow places beneath the walls of a town, 
camp, &c. alſo to work ſecretly to bring 
about a purpoſe, and to circumvent, diſap- 

oint, or overthrow another, 

UNDERMOST (A.) that which is the lower 
or inmoſt in any number of things. | 

UNDERNEA/TH (Part,) below, or under 
ſome other pei ſon or thing. 

UNDERPIN (V.) in Carpentry, is to rake care 
that the groung- timbers ate ſo wel ſecured, 
that they cannot ſtart, 

UNDERPRO'P (V.) to ſapport, hold up, or 
prop, by puttivg itrorg 1:mbers into a wall, 


UNE 


UNDETE/RMINED (A.) unſettled, unreſol- 

ved, unadjuſted, &c. 

UNDEVOU'T (A) undecent, irreverent, or 

carele(s-in religious addreffes, &c, 

UNDISCHA/RGED (A.) a debt not paid, or 
3 perion not ſet at liberty that was in bold, 
Cs 

UNDI'SCIPLINED (A.) untaught 

gulated, — . ET EY 

UNDISTV/NGUISHABLE (A.) that cannot 
be known, perceived, or diſtinguiſhed from 
another, 

UNDISTT'NGUISHED (A.) not known or 

perceived, not diſcerned or diſtinguiſhed 

from others, 

NDO! (v.) to ruin; alſo to pull a piece of 
work aſunder, &c. 

UN DO NE (A.) rvined, deſtroyed, &c. alſo a 

thing not yet begun; alſo a peice of work 

pulled aſunder after it was finiſhed, &c. 

UNDOU'BTED (A.) certain, plain, undenia- 

ble, true, without all ſcruple, &c. 

UNDRE'SS (v.) to unclothe or ſtrip a perſon, 


Kc. alſo to relieve, ſuſtain, or give a perion [U"NDRESS (S.) a looſe dre(s or d ſhabille, ſuch 


ſuch neceffary aſſiſtance privately, as to ena 
ble him to do what otherwiſe he could not, 

UNDERSE'LL (V.) to fell goods or diſpoſe 
of wares cheaper than the common market 
price, in order to vend a commodity quicker, 
or to get other people's cuſtomers away, &c. 

UNDERSTA/ND (V.) to perceive, or clearly 
appichend the true ſenſe or meaning of a 
propofition. 

UNDERSTA/NDING (S.) that faculty of the 
foul that ariſes from the refleQing upon the 
ſeveral conditions and connexions of a pro- 
poſition, and which determines what is, or 
what is not the true intent and meaning 
thereof; knowledge, judgment, ſkill, ap- 
prehenfion, &c, 

UNDERTA'KE (V.) to engage to do or per 
form ſomething, to endeavour or go about 
ſomething. 

UNDERTA'KEN (A.) ſet about, contracted, 
agreed for, enterpriz d, begun, &c. 

UNDERTA'KER (S.) one that contracts to 
do or perform ſomething for another; ale 
a perſon that makes it his bufineſs to furniſh 
people with all manner of burial neceſſaries. 

UNDERVA'LUE V.) to ſet a ſmall price upon 
any thing, to eſteem a perſon or thing leſs 
than they deſerve, &c. 

UNDERVA'LUEMENT (S.) an appraifing a 
thing under its due worth or price; diſpa- 
ragement z alſo a complying with or doing 
things below a perſon's dignity or character 

U'NDERWOOD (S.) all forts of wood not 
grown large enough to be called timber, 

UNDER WORK (v.) to work for leſs wa- 
res, or at a lower price than another. 

BNDER-WRVTTEN ( A.) ſubſcribed or wrote 
below or underneath the body of a contract, 
letter, &c. | 


as perſons of diſtinction lp on in a morn- 

ing, when they are firſt out of bed, or in an 

evening, aſter they are returned from viſits 
of compliment, or from buſineſs, 

UNDRTED (A.) green, raw, wet, moiſt, &c. 
eſpeciaily ſpoken of herbs, roots, &c, uſed 

in phyfick. * — 

UNDUE (A. ) ur juſt, uc fair, undeſerved, con. 

trary to the merits of the peiſ en or thing. 

U"NDULATE (V.) to flow in waves like wa- 

ter, &c, 

U'NDULATED (A.) waved or moved to and 

fro, to repreſent the motion of waves. 

UNUULA/TION S.) a motion. backwards 

and forwards, like that of water. 

UNDU'TIFUL A.) ſtubborn, diſobedient, 

perverſe, rebellious, that will not hearken to, 

or obey the reatonable commands of his 
parents and ſuperiors, | 

UNEA'SINESS S.) difquietude, diſſatisfac- 

tion, teſtleſſneſs, &c. occaſioned either by 

body pain, or a diffatisfied mind, &c. 

UNEA'SY (A.] duquieted, d ſſatisſied, reſts 

leſs, tull of pain, &c, 

UNE'/LOQUENT (A.) a diſcourſe or ſpeech 

d:livered in rough, mean, or unaffecting 

language. a 

UNEMILOVED (A)] idle, out of buſineſs, 

not uſed or employed, 

UNENDOWED A.) a perſon, ſchool, hoſ- 
pital, church, &c. that has no certain eſtate 
or income ſettled upon him or it, for their 
maintenance. 

UNE'QUAL A.) one perſon or thing greater 
or leſſer than another. 

UNE'RRING (A.) infallible, that cannot miſ- 
take, ſure, certain, poſitive, | 

UNE/XECUTED (A.) a wiiting or agreement 
that is not ſigned and declared; a law not 


UNDESE'RVED (A.) ſomething given to a 
perſon, that he has not merited or deſerved, 


put in force, a command or direction difre- 
garded, &c, 
UNEX. 


— 


UNG 


UNEXPE'CTED (A.) unlooked for, chat 


comes to paſs contrary to appearance, &c. 
- UNEXPE/RIENCED (A.) raw, not 

qualified to do or perform an . 
UNEXERT (A.) aukward, , 
ignorant, &c. 


words to deſcribe. 


UNEXTFNGUISHABLE (A.) a fire, love, 
or hatred that cannot be overcome or put 


out.. 
UNFAP'R (A.) unjuſt, diſhoneſt, illegal, cheat- 


ing, &c. 
UNFAVHFUL (A.) diſhoneſt, unjuſt, that 


is not true to his truſt, 


UNFA'SHIONED (A.) unmade, not brought 


into ſhape or right form, &c. 


UNFA'STEN (V.) to unlock, undo, open or 
take away the pins of a window, bolts from 


a door, &c. 


UNFEA'/THERED or UNFLEDGED (A.) 


without feathers, naked. 


UNEE/D (A.) achild, horſe, &c, that has not 


had its portion of victuals delivered to it. 


UNFEVGNED (A.) true, fincere, without 


any guile or , &e. 

UNFE'NCED {(A.) that has the banks, hedges, 
files, &c. broken down; a field, &c. open 
to all comers and goers, &c. ; 

UNFETTERED. A.) at liberty, delivered 
from A bοnadage ofThains, fetters, &c. 


UNFI'NISHED (A.) not compleated, partly 


done and partly undone, 
UNFI'T (A.) not duly qualified or ſkilled in, 
or for the performance of any thing. 
UNEFXED (A.) not determined or reſolved, 
not faſtened or put into its aſſigned place. 
UNFOLD (V.) to put out of order or place, 
to lay open of diſcover the ſecret or diffi- 
culty of a matter. 
UNFO'RCED (A.) 
trained, free, at liberty, by choice, &c. 
UNFORESEE'N (A.) not ſeen before- hand, 


that happens or comes to paſs contrary to 


expeQation, &c. 


UNFO'RMED (A.) not put in order, not 
made or digeſted into any particular ſhape. 


UNFO'RTIFIED (AH,) not well defended, 
ſtrengthened, or made ſafe. 

UNFO'RTUNATE (A.) unſucceſsful, un 
happy, unlucky, that does not proſper, mi- 
ſerable. 

UNFREQUE'NTED{A.) loneſome, deſolate, 
uninhabited, ſeldom gone to. 


UNEFRIE/NDLY (A.) uokind, ſevere, croſs, 


ill-natur'd, &c, 
UNFRUI'TFUL (A.) that does not yield or 
bring forth fruit or increaſe, barren, &c. 
UNFU'RNISH (V.) to take away the conve- 


niences out of a room, houſe, &c. and leave 


it naked or empty. 
. UNFU'/RNISHED (A.) a houſe, room, ſhop, 


perſon, &. that is empty, or that wants 


© the proper meterials, &. 


UNGAI'N (A.) aukward, wnhandy, that 


well 
Late, raw, 


UNEXPRE'SSIBLE (A.) above the power of | 


not compelled, uncon- 


UNH 
does or goes about any thing in a clumſy 
manner. 

UNGA*RNISH (V.) to take away the om. 
mental decorations of any thing. 
UNGA'THERED (A.) looſe, out of order, 
ſcattered abroad, &c. this term is chiefly uſed 
when the ſtitches of a neckband, wriſtband, 
top of an apron, petticoat, c. ate broke, 
UNGENTEETL (A.) rude, clumſy, contrary 
to the manner of polite breeding, &c. 
UNGFRD (V.) to looſen or untie a girdle, kt. 
that goes round a perſon, horſe, &c. to keep 
them tight, &c. 
UNGYRT (A.) untied, loofed, unbuckled, xt, 
UNGLUE' (V.) to ſoften, moiſten, or take 
. away the binding quality from glue, or to 
open the joints of boards that haye been 
glued, &c. 
UNGO'DLY (A.) profane, wicked, impious, 


&c, 
UNGO'VERNABLE (A) ſtubborn, head. 
ſtrong, not to be managed, ruled, or go. 


verned. | 

UNGRA'CIOUS (A.) wicked, profane, void 
of grace, &c. 

UNGRA'TEFUL (A.) unthankful, one that 
returns bad uſage for good, &c. 

U'"NGUENT or OINTMENT (S.) in Surgery, 
is a thickiſh ſort of medicine, applied to 
wounds, ſwellings, and other diſorders of 
the fleſh and ſkin, 

UNHA”BITABLE (A.) not fit or proper to 

| live or dwell in. 

UNHA'LLOWED (A.) profaned, abuſed, or 
unſanRified ; alſo wicked, profane, &c. 
UNHA'LTERED (A.) looſened from a halter, 

or that has no halter, 

UNHA*NDSOME (A.) undecent, ungenteel, 
rade, clowniſh, ill behaved, ugly of form 
or behaviour, &c, 

UNHA*NDY (A.) aukward, bungling, that 
does or goes about any thing clumſily, &c, 

UNHA'PPINESS (S.) miſery, unfortunate- 
neſs, unſucceſsfulneſs, &c. 

UNHA'RBOUR (V.) to diſlodge or turn out 
ot a ſheltering place, &c. 

UNHA'RNESS V.) to undreſs or pull off the 
hatneſs of a coach. horſe, &c. 

UNHA'SP (Y.) to looſen, open, or unlock 4 
claſp or hafp, &c. 

UNHEA'LABLE (A.) that cannot be cured, 
made ſound or whole. 

UNHEA'LTHFUL or UNHEA'LTHY (4 
that procures or breeds illneſs, fickneſs, &c. 

UNHEARD (A.) quiet, filent, privy, d, 
ſtealth, &c. alſo ſtrange, uncommon, &c. 

UNHEE'DED (A.) negleQted, diſregarded, not 
minded or taken notice of. 

UNHUNGE (v.) to pull off the hinges of 3 
door, window, &c. alſo to diſorder, put in 
confufion, &c. . 

* unlandli· 


UNHO'LY (A.) wicked, profane, 
NEST (A.) diſhoneſt, unjuſt, that is 


fied, &c 
not to be truſted, &c, 
* UNHOO'D- 


; 


| 


UNHO* 


UNI UNK 


DWINK. (v.) to open a perſon's | U'NISON (S.) a Mufical term for two per- 
clumſy _ underſtanding, to remove obſtacles | ſons or inſtruments that ſound the ſame — 


Yo out of a perſon's way that renders his eye-f in fuch a perfect manner, that there is no 
00 K (v.) to take a thing off fr UNIT . * figure 
HOO'E .) to take a om a z 8.) in Aritbmetich, is that 
— = or 1 225 the catch or hold: ſaſt —— — Fg is expreſſed, and — 
of s hook. y marked (1), 
5 UNHO/RSE (V.) to pull or throw from on U'NITABi.E (A.) that may be cemented or 
ontrary horleback, to diſmount, &c. joined together in parts or triendſhip, 
UNHU'RT (A.) that has received no da- | UNITA/RIANS (S.) a ſect of "Chriſtians, 
lle, &, mage, that remains whole or perfect, with- called alſo Socinians, who affirm, hat the 
0 keep out maim or injury. attributes of the Deity are communicable to 
UNICORN ($.) a creature that has only one one only, and therefore tho“ Jeſus Chriſt is 
ed, &e, horn, mentioned both in the ſcriptures and allowed to be God, yet it is in a ſubordinate 
or take profane authors, of whom ſo many ftrange manner, Ko. 
or to things are ſpoke, as brought the being of the UNITE (V.) to join or cement two or more 
e been creature in queſtion ; but the diſcoveries of | perſons or things together in intereſt, affec- 
modern travellers give an account of many | tion, and parts, 
en different ſpecies of creatures of very different | U NITY (S.) the agreement or harmony of 
p natures and forms both at land and ſea, that | affeQtion, parts, or paſſions of perſons or 
head. have only one horn on their heads, and from| things ; alſo the indivifibilty of any beiog, 
or go- whence the jargon of deſcriptions of the ſame that denominates it one. 
creature is ſuppoſed to take its riſe, UNJU'DGED (A.) not judged, tried, or de - 
2, void UNIFORM (A.) even, regular, orderly, in] termined, 
one common method or form. UNIVE'/RSAL {A.) general, common, that ex- 
de that UNIFO'RMITY (S.) evenneſs, regularity, | tends itſelt to every particular part or perſon, 
orderlineſs, ſimilitude, agreement, &c. UNIVERSALNESS or UNIVERSA'LITY 
urgery, U'NIFY (V.) to compole differences, ſettle} (S.) commonneſs, generalne(s, or that ex- 
ied to quarrels, make peace, &c. tends to every particular, 
ders of UNIMA'GINABLE (A.) not to be conceived, UNIVERSE (S.) | re ſy of created 
thought of, or im ined. beings, as well the heavens an creatures 
per to UNIMPLOY'ED (A.) idle, out of buſineſs, | therein, as the earth, ſeas, &c. 
not uſed, &c. _ | UNIVE'RSITY (S.) a publick ſchool for the 
ed, or UNINFLA'MMABLE (A.) that is not of a} ſuperior parts of learning, or a proper place 
rc. nature ſuceptible of fire. furniſhed with convenient apartments, lib: a- 
alter, UNINHA'BITED (A.) empty, or void of in ] ries, &c. for the entertainment and improve - 
habitants, loneſome, deſolate, &c. ment of the ſeveral ſtudents in languages, 
nteel, UNINTE'LLIGIBLE (A.) not to be appre-| hiſtory, law, phy ck, divinity, &c. 
f form hended or underſtood, UNVVOCAL (A.)] when applied to words, 
UNINTERRU'PTED (A.) without any ceſ-| fignifies ſuch as have the ſame ſound, tho* a 
„ that ſation or diſcontinuance, without any op- different meaning; when to Logical terms, 
„ &c, poſition or moleſtation, &c. means ſuch whoſe name and nature is the 
unate- UNINVI'TED (A.) vnaſked, without being ſame; when to figns in Surgery, it means 
defired or bid. ſuch as indicate a fracture of the ſkull, ſuch 


UNJOUNT (v.) todigjoint or pull aſunder, &c.} as deliriouſneſs, dimne!s of fight, c. when 
U'SION (S.) a combination or agreement cf| in a Pie,, Senſe, to the generation of 
perſons or things; a cementing or growing] animals: The ancients were of opinion, that 
together of ſeparated parts, &c. and parti. | all perfect ones were produced by the ſole 
cularly applied to the publick leagues or con- | union of the male and ſemale. 
traQts of princes or nations, for the mutual UNJU'ST (A.) unrighteous, wicked, that does 
deſenet and prefervation of each other; alſo not do that which is equitable and right. 
the name of the famous law of the Arrago- | U'NKARD (A.) liongſome, ſolitary, retired, 
nians, which they enacted upon their king] quiet, ſtill, &c. 
Peter's drawing his ſword, and therewith UNKENNEL (V.) to rouze, hunt, or drive 
cutting the record in pieces, by which the] out of his kennel, lodging room, or lurk 
kingdom was made elective, and thereby ſet-] ing - hole. 2 
tling the crown upon his family; in which] UN KIND (A.) ſevere, harſh, unfriendly, 
the ſtates enacted, That incaſe the king ſhould | cruel, hard-hearted, &c, 
break through the conflitution of the country, it] UNKLE (S.) the brother of one's father or 
ſhould be lawful for the ſubjecti, without in-] mother. 
curring the penalty of bigh treaſon, te make| UNKNVT (A.) pulled or travelled out, not 
what aſſociations at home, and confederacies a-] knit, grown, or cemented together, 
bread ibey thoug bt proper, for the preſer vation UNKNO'WING (A.) ignorant, untkilled. 
of the publich hberty, and even to proceed to\ UNKNO'WN (A.] a ſtranger, one not 
the election of a new hing, known, 


UNLA'CE 


U NM 


UNLACE (V.) to pull open, or looſen the 
binding or tightening of a lace, 
UNLA'DE or UNLOA'D V.) to take out the 
goods, or lighten the burden of a ſhip, 
waggon, &c. : 
UNLAME'NTED (A.) not mourned for, be- 
wailed, or ſorrowed after, not pitied, &c. 
UNLA'WFUL (A) contrary to, or againſt 
law, illegitimate. | 

UNLEA'RNED (A.) untaught, or unſkilled 
in the neceſſary and uſeſul paits of learning, 
ignorant, &c. 

UNLEA'>H (V.) to let the rope lip that 
hunting-dogs are ted together with, that 
they may purſue the game, 

UNLEA'VENED (A.) bread or dough not 
fermented with yealt, &c, which the Few: 
in particular were obliged to eat upon ſun- 
dry occafions, 

UNLIUCENSED (A.) that has not a proper li 
cence or authority to act or do a thing. 

UXLIKE (A.) not reſembling or like to ano- 


* 


ther. | 

UNLIKELY (Part.) improbable, or expected 
not to be. 

UNLIMITED (A.) unbounded, that has no 
ſettled or determined hmits. 

UNLOA'D v.) to emp'y, or take off a load 
or burden. 

UNLO'CK (V.) to open or unfaſten a lock, 

UNLOO' FOR A.) unexpected, not 
thought of, 

UNLOO'SE (V.) to ſet at liberty, to free or 
looſen any thing. | 

UNLU'CKY (A.) unfortunate, unſucceſsful ; 
alſo arch, wagtziſh, full of miſchief, &c. 

UNLU'/TE V.) to open the. ſtopping of a 

hymiſt's furnace, glaſſes, &c, 

UNMA'DE (A.) not yet made or formed into 
what a thing is intended for, as cloth into a 
garment, &c, 

UNMA'N v.) to act or do ſomething below 
the dignity of a man; alſo to geld, cr de 
prive a perſon of manhocd ; - alſo to diſ- 
charge ſeamen from their ſervice in a parti 
cular ſhip, &c. 

UNMA'NLY (A.) rude, undecent, irregular 
behaviour, ſuch as no ways becumes a man, 

UNMA!NNERLY (A.) clowniſh, ſaucy, ruce, 

undecent, urgenteel behaviour. 

UNMANURED (A.) uncultivated, untilled, 
unimproved, untaught, undiſciplined, &c, 

UNMARKED (A.) not diſtinguiſhed by a 

. particular mark or character, not taken no 
tice of, &c. | 

UNMA/RRIED (A.) a fingle man or woman 
the! has not entered into wedlock, or that 
has had that obligation made void by the 
death of a wife or huſband, or by a legal 
divorce, &c. 

UNMA'RRY (V.) to null, ſet afide, or diſ- 
ſolve the contract of marriage. 

UNMA/SK (V.) to take off the diſguiſe or vi- 
ſr. that a perſon wore for a time, to ſhew 
and +ppezr openly what a perſon was or is. 


| 


UNP 


—— (A.) the hull of a ſhip without 


UNMA'STERED (A.) unconquered, unſub. 
f _ not brought under the yoke of ang. 
ther 


UNMA'TCHED (A.) uncoupled, unpaired 
not equalled, &c. : 

UNMA/TTED (A.) ſpoken of a chair, frame 
&c, before any matting for the ſeat, &c, be 
put in, or after an old one has been wern 
or cut out, &c, - 

UNMEA'NING (A.) words or ſpeeches that 
are nonſenſe, or that have no determined 
meaning or poſitive ſignification. 

UNMEA'SURABLE (A.) boundleſs, infinite 
in extent or quantity, that which cannot be 
meaſured. 

UNME'DiTATED (A.) without being ſeri. 
— pondered on, or conſidered of cr 
about. 

UNMEE'T (A.) unfit, undecent, unbecom- 
ing, impoper, &c. 

UNMELTED (A.) ore, or metal in a (olid 
bulk or ſtate, that is not yet reduced to ſu- 
fion, &c, 

UNME'/RCIFUL (A.) cruel, hard- hearted, ſe· 
vere, rigid, &c. 

on * DFUL (A.) heedlefs, careleſs, regaid- 
els, &c, 

UNMUNGLED (A.) pure, fimple, without 
any mixture, &c, 

UNMOLE'STED (A.) no way troubled, in- 
terrupted, diſturbed, &c. 

UNMOO'R (V.) to weigh anchor, to looſen 
— ſhip from her faſtening in a road, river, 

C. 

UNMO'VEABLE (A.) fixed, determined, re- 
ſolved, not to be ſhaken, moved, or dif- 
placed, &c. 

UNMUFFLE (V.) to take off the muffle or 
ſtoppage to a perſon's or creature's mouth, 
hands, &c. 

UNNA'”TURAL (A.) contrary to, or againſt 
the common and wual. courſe of nature; 
alſo unkind, cruel, &c. 

UNNE'CESSARY (A.) needle, uſeleſs, ſv- 
pernumerary, or more than enough, that 5 
not wanted, &c, 

UNNU'MBERED (A.) that is not counted, 
told, or numbered. 

UNO'CCU-IED {A.) unuſed, unimployed, &c. 

UNOPPO SED (A.) that meets with no ob- 
ſtructi on, hindrance, or oppoſition. 

UNPAUVD (A.) a debt not ſatisfied, diſcharged, 
er paid, | 

UNPAVNTED (A.) that has no paint or co- 
louring ſmeared over it, 

UNPAIRED A.) uncoupled, unmatched, &c. 
UNPA'RALLELLED (A.) that is without e- 
qual, that eannot be matched, &:. | 
UNPA'RDONABLE (A.) not to be excuſed or 

_ farg ven. 

UNPA'RREL (V.) in the Sea Language, is t9 
ſtrip the maits of the timber frames, tha! 
so about them, called parcels. UN 


UNR 
UNPEA'CEABLE (A.) troubleſome, difor- 


derly, quarrelſome, 4c. 

UNPEO'PLED (A.] a town or country 
deſolate, or without inhabitants, 

UNPERCEI'VABLE (A.) not to be diſcerned, 
ſeen, known, or diſcovered, 

UNPE'RFECT (A.) that is not compleat or 
finiſhed, that wants ſomething, 

UNPLEA'SANT or UNPLEA'SING (A.) 
diſagree able, troubleſome, that gives unea- 
fineſs, ſorrow, &. 

UNPLOWED or UNPLOU'GHED (A.) 
land not broke up with the plough, un- 
tilled, &c. 

UNPO'LISHED (A) rough, unadorned, not 
ſufficiently qualified, igſtruted, improved, 
or taught. 

UNPO/LLED (A) that has the hair undreſſed, 
uncut, &c. 

UNPOLLU'TED (A) pure, chaſte, holy, un- 
defiled, &c. 

UNPRE'CEDENTED. (A.) that is an original 
or the firſt of the ſort, that has had no ex- 
ample, or precedent beſore. 

UNPRE/JUDICED (A.) unbiafſed, no ways 
ſet againſt a perſon or thing, 

UNPREME!/DITATED (A.) unthought of 
before, ſudden, extempore, &c, 

UNPREPA/RED (A.) that is not ready or 
prepared to do cr perform any thing. 

UNPREVE'NTED (A.) no ways hindered, 
oppoſed, or prevented. 

UNPRO'FITABLE (A.) diſadvantageous, that 
from which no benefit ariſes, &c. 

UNPRO/SPEROUS (A.) unſucceſsful, that 
does not thrive, grow, or proſper. 

UNPRO'VED (A.) not yet tried, made known, 
or proved. 

UNPROVYDED (A.) not furniſhed with cn» 
venient neceſſaries to do a thing, 

UNPRO VIDENT A.) that is not careful, 
thrifty, ſaving, &c. 

UNPU NISHED (A.) that is not puniſhed ; 
winked, or coanived at. 

UNPU'RGED (A.) not cleanſed, dreſſed, 
trimmed, purged, &c. 

UNQUE'NCHABLE (A.) that cannot be ex- 
tinguiſhed, or put out, 

UNQUE/STIONABLE (A.) that is paſt all 
doubt or diſpute, undeniable, true, certain. 

UNQUUET (A.) unealy, diſſatisfied, trouble. 
ſome, &c. 

UNRA'VELLED (A.) pulled out, unwove, 
or unknit ; alſo diſcovered, found out, or 
diſentangled from all its difficulties, 

ma" (A.) unprepared, not made 

„ &c. 

UNREA'SONABLE (A.) raſh, inconſiderate, 
offending againſt, or contrary to the dictates 
of juſtice, reaſon, or equity. 

UNREBU'KABLE (A.) that is not to be 
found fault with, that cannot be blamed, | 

UNRECLAIMED (A.) that continues in a 
ſtate of lewdne(s, debauchery, or other bad 

* 


ptactices 


UNS 


UNRE'COMPENSED (A.) that has no res 
ward, or amends for ſomething done. 

UNREE'VE (V.) a Sea Term, fignifying the 
pang or drawing a rope out of a block or 
pulley. 

UNREFO'RMABLE (A.) that cannot be a- 
mended, ſtubborn, obſtinate. &c, 

UNREGA'RDED (A.) negleQed, deſpiſed, 
not obſerved, heeded, or minded. 

UNREGA'RDFUL (A.) heedleſs, negligent, 
careleſs, &. 

UNRELE'NTING (A.) impenetrable, that 
cannot be ſoftened, moved, or made peni- 
tent. 

UNRE'/MEDIABLE (A.) paſt mending, pre- 
venting or helping. 

UNREMITTED (A.) a bill or ſum of money 
not ſent back, a crime not pardoned, - or 
forgiven, 

UNREMO'VED (A.) not diſplaced, fixed, 
remaining where it was. 

UNREPAVRED (A.) out of order, that wants 
mending, &c. 

UNREPRO'VEABLE (A.) that cannot be 
blamed, or found fault with, 

UNRESI'STED (A.) that is not oppoſed cr 
gainſaid. | 

UNRXESO/LVED (A.) not ſettled, or deter- 
mined what to do, 

UNRESTRAYNED (A.) that is pot bound or 
limited, >) — 

UNREVE NGED (A) that is not avenged, 

UNREWA'RDED (A.) chat is not duly re- 
compenſed. 

UNRIUGGED (A.) ftripped, undreſſed, un- 
clothed, diſmantled, &c. 

UNRVGHTEOUS (A.) wicked, unjuſt, pro- 
fane, unholy, &c, 

UNRI'PE (A.) that is not come to maturity, 
fit to be uſed or put in practice. 

UNRI'VALLED (A.) that has no oppoſer. 

UNRO'LLED (A.) ilk, cloth, parchment, &c. 
pulled open, or out at length, that was be- 
fare rolled up. 

UNRU'LY (A. ) diſorderly, ungovernable, rude, 
boiſterous, wild, &c. . 
UNSA/DDLE (V. to pull cff, or take away 
a ſaddle from a horie, &c. alſo to put into 

confuſion or diſorder, 

UNSA'FE (A.) dangerous, hazardous, &c; 

UNSAIUD (A.) nut yet ſpoken, told, or re- 
hearſed. 

UNSA'/LEABLE A.) not fit or proper for the 
market, that is ſpoiled; or out of faſhion, 
&c, 

UNSA'LTED (A.) freſh, that has not yet 
been ſalted. 

UNSALU'TED A.) difcegarded, not minded, 
diſteſpected, not welcomed or ſaluted, 

UNSA'NCTIFIED (A.) not conſecrated or 
appropriated to holy or religious uſes, pro- 
fane, common, wicked, unholy, &. 

UNSATISFA/CTORY (A.) that does not 
pleaſe or ſatisfy, 

, NSA“ 


UNS 


-UNSA'VOURY (A.) not well reliſhed, ill- 
taſted, infipid, &c. 

UUSAY! (V.) to recant, difown, or fall back 
from what a had faid before. 

UNSCA'LED (A.) that has not the ſcales 
wiped or ſcraped off, | 

UNSCREW! V.)] to turn back, or looſen the 
hold-faſt of a ſcrew. 

UNSCRIUPTURAL ( A.) contrary to, not ſup 

parted by, or found in the ſcriptures. 

* UNSEA'LED A.) opened, that is not faſt- 
ened or ſhut up by a ſeal, or a writing to 
which no ſeal is yet affixed, to render it 
authoritative, 

UNSEA*RCHABLE (A.) that cannot be diſ- 
covered or found out by enquiry. 

UNSEA'SONABLE (A.) improper, at a 
wrong time. 

UNSEA*SONED (A.) that is not ſeaſoned or 
well reliſhed. 

UNSEE'MLY (A.) undecent, immodeſt, un- 
chaſte, unbecoming, &c. G 
UNSEEN (A.) privately, without being dif. 

covered, &c. 

UNSE'/PARABLE (A.) that cannot be parted 
aſunder or taken away. 

UNSE'/RVICEABLE (A.) not fit for uſe or 
ſervice, flight, that won't loſt long. 

1 * (A.) a tree not planted, &c, a bone 
di Ec. 

UNSEFTLED (a) undetermined, unte ſolv- 
ed, unfixed, &c. 

UNSE'W (v.) to unrip or pull out the ſtitches, 
or ſewing cf a garment, &c. 

UNSHA'CKLE (V.) to relieve from the con- 
finement of ſhackles, chains, &c. to ſet at 
liberty, mike fres, &c, 

UNSHA'DED (A.) that has no covering or 
defence from the ſun, &c. alſo a pifture or 
draught that is only ſketched out or expteſſed 
by out lines, Kc. 

UNSHA'*KEN (A) ſturdy, unmoved, reſo- 
lute, determined, &c. 

UNSHA'PEN (A.) not formed or made into 
a regular figure, &c. 

UNSHA”VEN (A.) not yet ſhaved, cut, or 
polled, &c, 

UNSHEA'THED (A.) not drawn out of the 
cover, ſcabbard, &c. 

UNSHO'D (A.) that has no ſhoes on. 

UNSHO'RN (A.) that has not the wool or 
hair clipped or cut off. | 

UNSHU'T (A.) not cloſed or made up, open, 


c. 

UNSKTLTUL or UNSKULLED (A.) igno- 
rant, unlearned, unexpert, without know. 
ledge or ability to perform a thing well. 

UN=O'CIABLE (A) crofs, quarrelſome, un- 
fit for company, &c. 

UNSO'LDER:(V.) to break or melt the faſt 
ening made by ſolder, as the joints in metal 
pots, &c. ; | 

UNSO/LED (A.) that is without ſoles, bot. 
toms, &c, 


'UNSO'UND (A) decayed, imperſeft, un- 


UNT 
UNSPEA'KABLE (A.) that cannot be uttered 


by words, 


UNSPE/NT (A.) that is not yet worn out or 


expended. 
UNSPO'TTED (A.) that has no ſpots or ble. 
miſhes, pure, immaculate, &c, 
UNSTA'BLE (A.) that is not reſolute ; un- 
fixed, frequently changing their minds, &c, 
UNSTAINED (A.) that has no (pot, fiain 

or imperfection, pure, clear, pet ſect, K 
UNSTA NCHED (A.) that is not ſtopped, a 
blood that flows from a wound, &c. 
UNSTEA'DY, UNSTEA'DFAST, or UN. 
STE'DFAST (A.) irreſolute, unfixed, un. 
ſettled, frequently changing, &c. 
UNSTIRRED (A.) unmoved. 
UNSTYTCH (V.) to unſew, or pull out the 
ſtitches of a garment, &c. 
UNSTO'CK (V.) to pull a gun, &c. out of 
the wooden ſtock in which it was faſtened; 
to empty the wares out of a ſhop, &c. 
UNSTO'P (V.) to open a caſk to give it vent, 
to cut away a dam to let the water flow, 


&c. 
UNSTRI'NG (V.) to pull heads, &c. off the 
ſtring on which they are threaded; allo to 
take eff the ſtrings from a muſical inſtru. 
ment, &c. 
UNSUBDU'ED (A.) unconquered, unmaſter- 
ed, not brought into ſubjection, &c, 
UNSUCCESSFUL - (A.) unfortunate, that 
meets with great diſappointments, and does 
not go on ſmoothly or well, &c. 
UNSU'FFERABLE (A.) not to be borne or 
rmitted. 
UNSUITABLE (A.) improper, unfit, diſa 
grees ble. 
UNSU'LLIED (A.) without any ſtain, ſoil, ot 
blemiſh ; pure, immaculate, &c. 
UNSU'RE (A.) dangerous, unſafe, not fit to 
be truſted or relied upon. 
UNSWA'THE (V.) to loofen or unrol chil. 
drens bands, &c, 
UNSWQCYRN (A.) that has not been (worn 
upon a jury, trial, &c, ; 
UNTAUNTED (A.) pure, uncorrupt, that is 
not tainted or ſpoiled. | 
UNTA'KEN (A.] not yet ſeizzd, apprehend- 
et, or caught. 


JUNTA'MED (A.) wild, fierce, not brought 


| under ſubjection, &. 
UNTA'/NNED (A.) raw hides that have gat 
heen tanned or made into leather. 
UNTA'STED (A.) that has not been taſted. 
UNTA!/UGHT (A., not diſciplined, inſtru@- 
ed, or tau ht. 
UNTEA'CHABLE (A.) that cannot be in- 
ſtructed, uncapable of teaching. 
UNTE'NABLE (A.) that cannat be bel, 
kept, or reſerved in poſſeſſion. 
UNTHA*NKFUL(A.) ungratetul, ungenercu. 
UNTHI NKING (A.) careleſs, triflng, wil 
out thought, 
UNTHRT'FTY (A.) ſquandering, waſtef., 


healthy P & C. 


piodigal, &c, | UNTE 
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UNW 


UNTIE' (v.) ta looſen a firing, cord, or 
rope, that was tied round any thing. 

UNTIULED (A.) unimproved, uncultivated, 
negleted, or let grow wild, 

UNTIMELY (A.] unſeaſonable, out of due 
time, &c. alſo unhappy or ſhameful. 

UNTO (Part.) to, as far as a perſon or place, 

UNTO/LD (A.) not counted, numbered, or 
related ; alſo uninformed, &c. 

UNTOU'CHED (A.) not meddled with, ſpo- 
ken to, or to . 

UNTO' WARD (A.) peeviſh, fretful, quarrel- 
ſome ; alſo naughty, ſtubborn, obſtinate, &c. 

UNTRACTABLE (A.) ſtubborn, dull, un- 
apprehenſive, &c. 


UNTRVED (A.) unattempted, or unaſſayed, 


Ec. 

UNTRI'MMED (A.) plain, without any or- 
naments, unſhaven, &c. 

UNTRUE! (A. falſe, lying, &c. 

UNTRU'SS (V.) to undreſs or looſen, to un- 
bundle, ungird, &c. 

UNTRU'STY (A.) faithleſs, diſhoneſt, not 
to be confided in, or relied upon. 

UNTRU'TH (A.) a lie, or falfity. 

UNTU/NEABLE (A.) that has not a regular 
proportion of ſound, that is not capable of 
being made melodious, or harmonious. 

UNTWI'ST {V,) to undo the ſtrands of a 
rope, or open hanks of filk, worſted, &c, 

UNVALTL (V.) to lay open, to ſhew plainly, 
to uncover or take away the diſguiſe from 
any thing, 

UNV A'LUABLE (A.) above eflimation, that 
cannot be equalled, 

UNVA/NQUISHED (A.) not ſubdued, con 
quered, or overcome. 

UNU'NIFORM (A.) irregular, diſorderly, not 
according to proportion, &c. 

UNU'SUAL (A.) ſeldom, rare, uncommon. 

UNU'TTERABLE (A.) not to be ſpoke with 
words. 5 

UNWA'LLED (A.) without walls or bounds. 

UNWA'RLIKE (A.) contrary to the manners 
of warriors. 

UNWA'RMED (A.) cold, not mide warm &c. 

UNWA'RNED (A.) that has not had notice, 
or warning. 

UNWA'RRANTED (A.) unſecured, that is 
not duly authoriſed, &c. 

wn oy (A.) thoughtleſs, heedleſs, care- 

v. 

UNWA'SHED (A.) foul, dirty, that is not 
purified, waſhed, or cleanſed. 

UNWA'TCHED (A.) that has no notice or 
care taken of it, that is not duly guarded, 
or looked after. 

UNWA'TERED (A.) a mine, pond, marſh, 
&c, that has the water let or drained off ; 
allo a garden, &c. that is not duly moiſten- 
ed or watered. 

UNWEA'NED (a.) a child that ill ſucks, cr 

; that is not taken from the breaſt. 

UNWEA RIED (A.) indef.tigable, continually 

« werk or ſtudy, never tired, &c, 


VOI 


UNWEA'VE (A.) to pull out, or undo a 
piece of cloth, filk, &c. 

UNWE'/DDED (A.) that is not married, or 
that is not too much in love with a thing. 

UNWEPFLDY (A.) too large, or heavy to be 
eafily handled, managed, or uſed, 

UN WELCOME (A.) diſagreeable, unpleaſant, 
againſt one's defire or inclination, 

UNWHOLE/SOME (A.) that is prejudicial to 
a perſon's health. . 

UNWTILLING (A.) ſet againſt a perſon, or 
ng, that has no mind or inclination to do - 
a thing. 

UNWTND (V.) to unrol or pull off a firing, 
Ec. that was rolled or wound up into a 
or bottom, 

UNWYSE (A.) fooliſh, ' filly, idle, without 
thought or confideration, 

UNWTTTING (A.) ignorant, not knowing, 
&c, 

UNWONTED (A.) unuſed, unaccuſtomed, 
&c 


UNWO'RN (A.) new, without being uſed, 
or worn. 

UNWO'RTHY (A.) that does not deſerve any 
thing. 

UN WOU'ND (A.) that lies looſe, or not made 
up into balls or rolls, 

UNWOU'NDED (A.) whole, that has no 
hurt, wound, or imperfection 

'UNWRINKLE (v.) t$pulf ont, SFWnooth 
creaſes, marks, or wrinkles of cloth, ſilk, &c. 

UNWRUYTTEN (A.) that is delivered by 
word of mouth, or that is not ſet down in 
writing. 

UNWROUOHT (A.) that is not manufac- 
tured, made up, or wrought. 

UNYO'KE V.) to looſen, to take from one a 
burden or yoke, 

VOCA/BULARY (S.) a word-book, or col- 

lection of the moſt uſeful words in a lan- 
guage, in order to learn the names of per- 
ſons and things. 

VO'CAL (A.) ſomething belonging or apper= 
taining to the voice. 

VOCA'TION (S.) the trade or employment 
that a perſon follows for a livelihood ; in 
Drvinity, this term is appropriated to ſignify 
the grace of our calling to the Chriftian 
faith and religion, | 

VO'CATIVE (A.) that belongs to ſpeech, 
calling to a perſon. ; 

VOCIFERA'TION (S.) a loud noiſe, bawling, 
or crying out, : 

VOCUVFEROUS A.] noiſy, loud, bawling. 

VOGUE (S.) the common or general appro- 
bation, eſteem, or value, that any perſon or 
thing has, 

VOICE (S.) the noiſe or ſound that proceeds 

| from the mouth of any creature, eſpecially 
of a human one ; alſo the general approba- 
tion of a multitude ; alſo the vote, or right o 
voting a perſon has at any publick election, 
&c. among the Jeu, there was a preterna- 


. 


tucal way, by whic b God diſcovered m__ 
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VOL 


ſelf after the ceafing of prophecy among 
them, called the Barh-col, or, The daugh- 

ter of the Voice; ſometimes thunder, and o- 
ther extraordinary noiſes, are called worces. 

Articulate VOI'CES (S.) are ſuch as immedi- 
ately join ſeveral ſounds together to form 

one intelligent word or phraſe. 

Inarticulate VOICES ($.) are ſuch as only 

make a noiſe, but are not formed into 
words, as the barking of dogs, the bleating 
of ſheep, the ſinging of birds, &c. 

VOID (A.) empty, or deprived of ſomething ; 
alſo ſet aſide, annulled, or of no force. 

VOID (V.) to empty, or go cut, to evacuate 
by vomit, ſiege, urine, &c. alſo to cancel, 
annul, &c, 

VOTDABLE (A.) that may be emptied, ſet 
aſide, or made of no force. 

vol DANCE S.) the tevoking, ſetting aſide, 
or emptying any place or thing. 

Vor DER (S.) an inſtrument or baſket at a 
table to take away the plates, knives, &c. 
VOLANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, for a bird 

expreſſed flying; ſoin War, a moveable camp 
is called a camp velast. 
VO'LARY or VO'LERY (S.) a room or large 
cage for a great number of birds of different 
ſorts, to be in together, and where they kave 
room to fly about freely. 
VO'/LATILE CA.) airy, light, that fl es away. 
VO IL Ness or VOLATILITY (S.) 
the property of any thing that is apt to fly 
off in ſteam or vapour, &c. 
VO'/LATILES (S.) all forts of living creatures 
that fly in the sir. | | 
VO'LATILIZING or . VOLATILIZA'TION 
(8.) the making fixed bodies into a fine, 
ſubtile vapour or ſpirit, 
VOLCA'NO (S.) a mountain from whence 
large quantities of fire are diſcharged, ol 
which there ate many in ſeveral parts of the 
world, | 
VOLTTION S.) the act of willing or deter- 
. - mining any particular action by choice. 
VO'LLEY (S.) a great noiſe or ſhout of many 
people, or number of words z alſo the diſ- 
charge of the muſkets of a company of ſol- 
diers at one time. | 
VO'LUBLE (A.) fluent, or ready of ſpeech, 
that has a ſonorous rolling manner of ſpeak 


VO LUBLENESS or VOLUBILITY (S. 
quickneſs, readineſs, or fluentneis of ſpeech. 
VO/LUME (S.) ſo much printing or writing 
as is proper to be bound up in one bock. 
VOLU'MINOUS (A.)] large, extenfive, big, 
ſpoken of a bock that contains many ſheets, 
or quires. &c, | 
VOLU'/MNUS (S.) a Pagan deity, who was 
ſaid to rule and govern mens defires and 
paſſions, and incline them to virtue; the 
women adored a g̃ · ddeſs for the ſame pur- 
poſe, and both were adored by the Romans 
as favourable to matrimony, in maintaining 
a good correſpondence between the huſband 


VOT 


VO'LUNTARY (A.) freely, without com · 
pulſion, by choice, &. 

VO/LUNTARY (S.) in Me, is an Over. 
ture or deſcant made extempare, or air; 
play'd without having been wrote down of 
precompoſed. 

VOLUNTIE'R or VOLUNTEER (S.) one 

that enters willingly, readily, or untorced 

into any affair ; and in an Arny, thoſe gen. 

tlemen who without having any certain poſt | 

or employment, attempt or affiſt in the moſt 
hazardous expeditions to gain honour or pre- 


ſerment. ö 
VOLU'PTAS(S.) the goddeſs of pleaſures, or 
ſenſual gratifications, whoſe- ſtatue was 3 


queen ſeated upon a fine ſeat, with Yirize at 
her feet, 
VOLU'PTUARY (S.) ore wholly taken vp, \ 
or pleaſed with the ſatisſaction or gratifica- 
tion of the ſenſes. 


VOLU'PTUQUS (A.) ſenſual, delighted with \ 
external gratifications, &c. or carnal plea- 
ſures, V 


VOLU PTUQUSNESS (S.) all manner cf 
ſenſuality, as eating, drinking, and all other 
gratifications of the ſenſes, 

VOLU'TE (S.) an ornament te the capitals of 
thiee of the orders of Arcbitefure, conſiſting 
of a ſcroll neatly carved at the angles or 
corners of the cavitals, 

VO'MIT (S.) in Poyfich, is proper medicines 
that excute a diicharging the ftomach at the 
mouth of what lies there, and breeds diſor- 
ders, &c. 

VO'MIT (V.) to ſpue, or caſt up what was in 
the ſtomach at the mouth, by occationing a 
violent and inverſe motion of the ventricle, 
by irritating and contracting the fleſhy fibres 
towards the left orifice, and ſo emptying it- 
ſelf by the mouth ; and this proceeds (rom 
various cauies, ſuch as great or hard drink- 
ing, poiſors, emeticks, &. 

VORA'CIOQUS (A.] greedy, ravenous, Ce 


vouring, eating, or feeding gluttonouſiy, &c. Up 
VORA'CITY or VORA'CIOUSNESS 8) t 
the nature of a devourer, &c. ; fi 
VORTEX (s.) ſuppoſed ſyſtems of particle UP, 
of air or celeſtial matter, 'which according 7 
to Cartefias move round about hke a whit- UR 
pool, which having no void interſtices be- t; 
tween ths particles, is ſuppdſed to carry tht Up 
planets about the ſun lower or faſter, sc. v 
cording as they are nearer or farther fron pl 
its center; alſo any ſudden whirlwind, ct Up 
violent rapid motion in the air. pl 
VO/TARESS (S.) a woman that has bourd U 
herſelf by a vow to do ſome religious n "_ 
VO'TARY S.) one under the obligation ct! ke 
religious vow ; alſo one that applies himſel „ 
very ſt:enuouſly or earneſtly to ſtudy ot bu Ui 
fineſs, &c. U F. 
VOTE (V) to ſpeak for or in behalf of aff la 
perſon or thing; alſo to chuſe or elec a fe- UP; 
ſon into ary office, by voting or — re. 
VOTE (S.) a voice, order, advice, comme. "Lo 


VOTIVE 


and the wife. 
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UP R 

YO/TIVE (A.) belonging or appertaining to 2 
v. 

voben (V.) to affirm, affure, maintain 
warrant, &c. in Law, it is to call a per 
into cout to m ke good hs warranty, 

VOUCHER (S.) an evidence, confirmation, 
or proof of any thing. 

VOU'CHING (S.) affirming, ſpeiking for, 
or aying a thing is true, &c. 

VOUCHSA'FE * (V.) to comply with, or 
yield, to condeſcend, to grant, permit, or 
be pleaſed to do, &c, 

VUUCHSA'FING (S.) granting, complying 
condeſcending, or ſtooping to, &c. 

VOUSSOV RS. (S.) in Arcbitecture, are the 
particular ſtones that compoſe, make, or 
form any arch, large or ſma!l, 

VOW (V.) to religiouſly promiſe, ſwear, or 
ſolemnly aſſure a perſon that ſomething ſhall 

done, 

VOW (s.) a religious promiſe, oath, or ſolemn 
zſſurance. 

VOW'ELS (S.) certain letters in the alphabet 
that have a peculiar ſound and fignificancy 
ot themſelves, without the addition of any 
others, which with-us are the five following, 
. &, e, i, e, uz it is to be noted, that 
the i and « are ſometimes conſonants, when 
they ſtand before another vowel in the ſame 
ſyllable, as in wow, judge, Cc. 

VOYAGE (S.) a journey or paſſage by ſea. 

VOY*AGING (S.) going from one place, 
kingdom, or country to another by ſea. 

UP (Patt.) above, on high, aloft ; alſo out of 
bed, or riſen, 

UPBRAI'D (v.) to reflect upon a perſon, to 
twit, reproach, or revile. 

UPBRAV'DING (S.) reflecting, reviling, twit- 
ling, or reproaching a perton with, or for 
any thing, 

UPHO'LD (V.) to ſupport, favour, encou- 
rage, or maintain a perſon, affair, or argu- 
ment, 

UPHO'LDER or UPHO'LSTERER S.) 
traceſman that makes beds, and all ſorts of 
furniture thereunto b« longing. 

UPHO/LDING - (S.) keeping, maintaining, 
encouraging, ſupporting, c. 

U'PLAND (S.) the high ground, the moun 
tainous or rifing part of a country. 

UPON (part.) over, &c. 

U — (A.) ſuperior in dignity, or higher in 

ace, R 

U 23 (A.) the higheſt in dignity and 

place. 


UPPINGHAM (S.) in Rutlandſhire, a pretty 
c:mpaQt country town, that has a good mar 
ket weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Lon 

Ea 69 computed, and go meaſured miles. 

i sti (8. proud, elevated. haughry, &c. 

* [RIGHT (A.) firaight, even, perpendicu- 

wt ol honeſt, fincere, hearty, true, &. 

RIGHT S.) the tront or fore-fide of -a 
144 building, or the draught or mod! 


'L+:co, 


UPRTI'SING (S.) the getting up, oncoming 


U'PROAR (S.) a great noiſe, confuſion, or 
U"PSHOT (s.) che erd cr determination of 4 


UYHSIDE (S.) that fide that lies uppermoſt. 
UPSITTIG {S.) ſpoken of women in their 


UPSTART (s.) one that is by ſome uncom- 


UPTON (S.) mn Worceſter ſpire, is a very an- 


U'PWARD Fart.) above or beyond the pre · 
URANIA (S.) one of the Muaſes, (aid to be 


URANO'SCOPIST (S. \ a0; arapamer, or ob- | 
ſerver of the ſtars, and other heaveniy bodies, 


URANO'SCOFY (S.) aftronomy, or the ſei - 


URBA'NE (A.) humane, tender, good-natured, 
URBA'/NITY (S.) good breedirg, civility, gen- 
U'RCHIN S.) a httle boy or gul; alſo 2 


URE S.) cultom, uſe, &c, 
U"RETER (S. 


URETHRA or FISTULA (S.) the paſſage 


U'RETICK5 (S. medicines that procure of 


URGE (V.) to move or preſs earneftly, to 


URGENCY o: U GEN TNESS (S) the es- 


U'RIM and THU'MMiM {S.) light and per- 


fe#ion 5 much ditpute js among the learned 


URI 


out of a cloud, or trom below the horizon, 
ke the ſun in the morning. 


diſorder, a tumult, quarrel, or hurly-burly. 


matter, 
lying in, beginning to fit up or leave their 
bed. * 


mon method brought from a low to a great 
fortune, that behaves himſelf proudly, im- 
periouſly, or wantonly, 


cient place, and*is now a noted town upon 
the Severn, over which it has a good bridge; 
the market is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant 
from Lerdn 83 computed, and 101 mea- 
fored miles, 


ſent place or time. 


the inventreſs of aftronomy, and repreſented 
by a beautiful lady, cloathed with an azure 
robe, and her head adorned with a coronet of 
ſtars, holding in her right-hand the celeftial 
globe, and in her left the terreſtrial one. 


ence that contemplates and demonſtrates the 
motions, diſtances, appearances, changes, 
eclipſes, &c. of the heavenly bodies. 


compaſhonate, genreel, civil, courteous, &c. 
tleman« hike behaviour, tenderne's, &c, 
hedge- hog, &. 


a fiſtulous, membranous veſ- 
fel; proceeding from both reins, and opens 
between the membranes ot the bladder, 
through which the vrine paſſes from the 
reins to the bladder. 


or veſſel through which the urine is dif- 
charved by men or women; and alſo the 
conveyance of the ſeed, the ſeminal veſſels 
emptying themſelves into it by two ſnall 
holes at the b-ginning of it. 


excite urine, 


provoke, ſtir vp, or excite z alſo to make 
angry. or Ci{plenſe, | 


gerneſs or earveſtrers wherewith any thirg” 
is prefſed, inforced, or required ; alſo the 
neceſſity or importurity for doing a thing 
preſently or irnmediztely, / . 


Iii what 


USA 


What this was among the ancient Je, bu 
no certainty can be come at by all that ha» 
been hitherto done ; the whole that can be 
come at is, that it was ſome way or other of 
obtaining an anſwer from God upon extraor- 
dinary occaſions, and that the high-prieſt on 


ny, and that whenever it was performed, be 
was dreſſed in all his pontifical ornaments, 
and never performed it for a private perſon or 
occafion, but only for the king, the preſident 
of the ſanhedrim, the general of the army, 
&c. and always upon ſomething relating to 
the common welfare of the church or fate. 


+» URinal (S.) a bottle or glaſs mide or uſed 


to put or contain the urine of a ſick perſon 

in, by which ſome mountebanks pretend to 
know the, diſorder of the patients, and to 
be able to apply proper remedies according 
ly, which in many caſes is altogether im 
poſſible, though ſomething relating to the 
general conſtitution may be gueſſed. 

U'RINARY (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
urine. ; 

U'RINE (S.) vulgarly called piſs, or that ſe 
rous excrement or water which is diſcharged 
through the urethra. 

U'RINOUS (A.) fimilar to, full of, or par- 
taking of the nature ot urine. 

URN (S.) a veffel uſed by the ancients for ſev 
ral es; (cmerimes they put the names 
of thoſe that were to fight at the publick 

news into them, and ſo drew them out by 
lots ; ſometimes they threw their votes into 
them at publick elections of magiſtrates ; 
and ſometimes the judges put their written 
opinions upon extraordinary occafions, that 
ſo the judgment of the majority of the bench 
might be colledted; but the greateſt and 
moſt frequent uſe was to put the aſhes of the 
dead in after their bod. es were burnt, The'e 
urns were ſometimes put under tomb- ſtones, 
or within vaults or graves ; and ſometime: 
kept in the houſes, Theſe ura were generally 
made of earth, but ſome emperors, &c. have 
Hud them of gold, ſilver, marble, &c. they 
were ordinarily ſhaped like our flower-pots, 
or china jars; alſo the name ef a Roman 
meaſure, containing about one of our firkins. 

UROCRITE'RIUM (S.) the caſting of urine, 
or the giving or making of judgments upon 
diſeaſes by that method. 

U'ROMANCY (S.) the divining, gueſſing, or 
forming a judgment by a perſon's ur ine. 

URO'SCOPY (S.) the art of caſting water, or 
framing a judgment of the ſtate of health a 

ſon is in from the fight of their water, 


U RSULINES (S.) an order of nuns that go- | 


vern themſelves by the Auguſfine rule. 
US (S.) we that are now preſent, &c, 
U/SAGE S.) the mode, manner, or cuſtom 
of doing any thing formerly, or now. 
U'SANCE (S.) a quantity of time allowed to 
pay a foreign bill of exchange in, after the 
date thereof, which on inland bills is uſually 
; 5 
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y was the officiating miniſter in this ceremo- | 


UTE 


the bill is drawn on; as, ſuppoſe a bill drawn 
the 5th of February, the vſasce will be out 
the ;th of March, &c, but if the bill be 

. drawn from Holland upon London, it is two 
months; and from other places according to 
their diſtance; but from Ireland, it is com- 
monly 21 days after fight or time of preſen- 
tation for payment, though theſe rules are 
not always ſtrictly obſerved, but the time is 
more or leſs, as the parties may agree, ot 
the urgency of the occaſion may require, 

USE (V.) to occupy, employ, or praftiſe, 

USE (S.) the purpoſe, deſign, or intent for 
which a thing is made; alfo the practice or 

employment of a perſon or thing; alſo the 

common ſenſe or meaning of a word, &c. 

USEFUL (A.) convenient, ſvitable, proper, 
neceſſary, commodious beneficial, &, _ 

U'SHER (S.) an affiſtant or under-maſter in 
a ſchool; alſo an officer that attends perſons 
of diſtinction. 

U'SHER (V.) to introduce, make way for, 

or bring into any place, 

USK (S.) in Monmouthſhire, fituate on a river 
of the ſame name, a large, well. built town, 
of ſtone houſes, that has two good markets 
weekly, wiz. on Monday and Friday; dif. 
tant from London 108 computed, and 130 
meaſured miles, 

USQUEBAU'GH (S.) a cordial dram, or ſpi- 
rit, firſt made in Ireland. 

U'STION (S.) an actual burning or ſearing, 
as in Surgery or Farriery ; alſo the calcining 
of medicines, &c, 

U'SUAL (A.) cuſtomary, ordinary, frequent, 

U'SURER (S.) one who lends money upon 
intereſt ; but commonly means ſuch as make 
a trade of it, and generally take larger pre- 
miums or rates for the ſum lent than the 
law allows; a covetous, hard- hearted, zu · 
ping wretch. ; 

USU'RIOUS (A.) griping, covetous, . like to, 
or after the manner of uſurers, ö 
USU RP (V.) to take or ſeize upon 2 king» 
dom, &c. to which a perſon has no right 
or pretenſion, to force or thruſt one's d 

into poſſeſſion, power, or authority. 

USURPA'TION (S.) the a& of taking, bold. 

jog, and exercifing that authority to whit 
-a perſon has no title or equitable right. 

USU'RPER (s.) one who thruſts himſelf un- 
juſily into power, authority, &c. 

U'SURY (S.) ſometimes'means the amount 
intereſt of a ſum of money over and abo 
the principal or ſum lent, whether legal of 
illegal, moderate or extortionate; and ſome- 
times the practice of lending money for ! 
ſake of the advantage ariſing therefrom; bY 
generally an extravagant gain is 

the word, : 

U'TAS (S.) in Law, fignifies the 2 
after, or following any of the terms of 
tivals. . 

TAY (S.) any neceſſary or _ 


to the ſame day of the month following that 


os a . as - and 


Like to, 


UTT. 

implement or tool, with which a perſon does 

any buſineſs, as a pen to write with, c. in 

War, thoſe things that a hoſt is obliged to 

furniſh a ſoldier with in his quarters, are 

called utenfils, which are a bed with ſheets 

and proper covering, a pot, a glaſs, or cup 

to drink out of, a diſh, a place at the fie, 

and a candle, 

V'TIBLE (A.) cipable or fit to be uſed. 

UTVLITY (S.) benefit, advantage, uſefulneſs, 

UTLAWRY or OU'TLAWRY (S.) a judi- 
cial proceſs or ſentence pronounced againſt 
thoſe who contemptuouſly refuſe to appear 
in a law-court after due notice given, and 
writs iſſued for that purpoſe, with an exi- 
gent and proclamation awarded thereupon ; 
tormerly thoſe under this ſentence might be 
killed or put to death by any man, without 
being called to account for the blood ſpilt; 
but in the beginning of the reign of Edward 
III. to prevent inhumanity, and the ſhed- 
ding Chriſtian blood, the judges reſolved it 
was unlawful for any man but the ſheriff 
only, having a lawful warrant therefore to 
put to death, or kill any outlawed perſon, 
though the cauſe of the outlawry was for 

| felony, and thoſe that did, ſhould be pu. 
niſhed with the ſame pains and penalties, 
as for the killing another perſon, and ſo the 
law remains to this day. 

UTMOST (A.) the greateſt power, ability, 
or (kill that a perſon can exhibit, 

UTO'PIA (S.) an imaginary country, or king. 
dom, ſuppoſed to be governed by more per- 


fect laws and regulations than the preſent | 


ſtate of things will admit of. 

UTTER (A.) the laſt, greateſt, moſt abſo · 
lute part of any thing, 

Utter Barrifters, th: puiſreys, or younger 
council, that are admitted pleaders in a 
court of law, who ſtand without the rail, 
or bar of the court, 

U'TTER (V.) to ſpeak, ſpread abroad, fell, 
vend, or diſperſe. 

U'TTERABLE (A.) that may, or can be 
ſpoken, 

U'TTERANCE (S.) ſpeech, or the way cr 
mode of ſpeaking ;z alſo the offering or ex- 
poling any commodity to (ale. 

U'TTEREST or U'TTERMOST (A.) the 
fartheſt, or moſt diſtant part of any country. 

U'TTERING (s.) ſpeaking, offering, or ex 
pofing any thing to (ale. 

U'TTERLY (Part.) quite, entire, wholly, 
abſolutely, poſitively, 

UTTOXETER (S8. in Stoffordſhire, com- 
monly called Utcefter, fituate upon a fine, 
truitful, gently riſing ground, at the bottom 

are many fine, rich meadows, that 
feed abundance of cattle ; and thoꝰ the build- 
ings of this town are but ordinary, yet the 
market-place is very neat and convenient, and 
ihe market which is weekly on Wedneſday, 
u the greateſt in all theſe partz, for cattle, 
Veep, ſwine, butter, "cheeſe, corn, ard al) 


UV 


ſorts of proviſions; diſtant from Londen 104 
computed, and 126 meaſured miles. 

VULCAN (S.) among the P«ec:, called the 
god of (ubterrancan fire, and eſteemed the 
prefident over metals, ſaid to be the (Cn of 
Jupiter and Jens, but upon his being de- 
tormed, he was kicked out of heaven by 
Jupiter, by the fall from whence he became 
lame; he married Vue, but ſhe having no 
great affectien for him kept company with 
Mars, &c, many other ſtrange ard febulout 
ſtories are inverted of him, but the truth 
ſeems to be, that he was a prince of Jay. 
who carefully improved the digging and diſ- 
covering of mines, and preparing and refining 
of metals, &c, he is repreſented wearing a 
ſcarlet robe with an anvil, &c. by his fide. 

VU'LGAR (A.) coarſe, ordinary, mean, un- 
genteel, &c. 

VULGAR (S.) the mob, rabble, or common, 

ignorant, unlearned people. 

VU'LGATE (S.) the title-of the common old 
Latin tranſlation of the Bible, ſaid to be 
done from the Hebrew abc ut the latter end 
of the fourth century, and the beginning of 
the fifth, which the council of Trent autho- 
rizes as the only true verfion, and the popes 
Sixtus V. and Clemerr VIII. took much pains 
to have publiſhed corte ct; the firſt was pub- 
liſhed in 1590, but rden it was 
found imperſect, and therefore in 1592, an- 
other edition was publiſhed, which is look- 
ed upon as the model of all that have been 
printed ſince; and it is this cdition that the 
chu ch of Rm holds authentick, and agree- 
able to the determination of the couccil of 
Treat, though the moſt ſkilful aud learned 
divines of that church acknowledge there 

ſeveral faults ſtill remaining, but ſay 
that the correQors had good realuns not to 
amend them at that time. 

VU'LNERABLE (A.) capable of being pierced 
or wounded, 

VU'LNERARY (S.) a medicine, proper for, 
or good againſt the danger cf a wound, 

VU'LPINARY or VULPINE (A.) cunning 
ſubrile, cratty, in a fox-like manner, &c. 

VU/LTURE (s.) a large bird of prey, de- 
clared unclean in Meſeis catalogue; they are 
ſa;q to feed upon human fleſh, for which 
reaſon the ancients eſteemed them birds of 
ill omen, except the Romans, who had the 
contrary opinion of them. 

VU'/LTURINE (A.) rapaciouos, cruel, &c. of 
the nature, or like to a vulture. 

U'VULA (S.) the cover of the wind-pipe z it 
hangs bet wixt the two g'andules, called an E- 
dale, above the chink of the larynx, and is 
a proceſs from a ſubſtance ſeemingly glandu» 
lous, ſpongy, and red, of an oblong, round: 
figure, in the upper part thicker, and ending 
obtuſcly in an acute; its uſe is to attemperate 
the air, 2nd to prevent the drink falling upon 
the noſtrils ; ſometimes it Nicks out too tar, 


by reaſon of ide humours that fail upon it, 
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vrhich cannot return by the lymphatick veſ- 
ſels, wh ch cccafions that diſorder vulgarly 
called the falling down of the palate, 
U'XBRIDGE (s.) in Midd&ſex, a large, plea- 
ſant market-town, on the great road to Ox 
ferd, well inhabited, and full of inns, ard 
particularly famons for a great number of 
gentlemens, &. houſes, ard fine ſeats, in 
and near it; the market is weekly well ſup- 
plied on Thurſday ; it is governed by two 
bail.fs, two conſtables, ard four tything- 
men, - caled he:dboroughs ; diftant from 
Leads 15 computed, ard 18 meaſured 
miles. | 
vx O RIO Us (A.) very wiiſh; aifo fond of, 
toying, playing, or wantoning with a wife, 
VYE.,or VIE (V.) or ttr.ve, contend with, 
to endeavour to ouido or excel another in 
art, &c, 4 TEEN 


W 


§ the 21ſt letter in our alphabet, and one 
of thoſe called x conſonant, not uſed or 

known 2morg the Ancients, nor among 

many of the Mcoderns, except the Ger mans 

and their imitators, as the Ea i, Ec. 

among it. loſes its ſound when wrote 
befor #I9 28 Wr wright, Sc. and af. 
ter an e, as low, Ec. | 

WA'BBLE (V.) to go round irregularly, like 
a top »Imoſt down, or ſpent in ſpinning ; 
to move or wrieg'le diſorderly, Lke a kite 
that flies unſteacily, &c. 

WAD {S) a handrul of hay, hemp, ſtraw, 
&c, thit is rammed upon the top of gun- 
powder in a piece of ordnance, 

WA'DDING (S.) a thin, coarſe, woollen 
manutacure, made to line mens morning- 
gowns, the plaits of theit coats. &c. 

WA DDLE (V.) to walk or go ſideling like a 
duck, 

WA'DDLES.!S ) the teſt cles of a cock, 

WADE (V.) to paſs, walk, or go through a 

river, pond, or other water that is but 
ſhallow, | | 

WA'FER (S.) a thin cake or p»ſte dried, uſed 
to ſeal letters with, &c. alſo to eat; and 
among the Roman Carbolriks, it is a cake 
ſealed or ſtamped with a lamb, and wh'ch 
is conſecrated and given in the ſacrament to 
the laity, both as bread and wine, 

WAFT (s.) in the S-a Language, fignifies a 
guardian thip, convoy, &c. alſo.any thing 
for a fignal to have the boat come on board ; 
alſo a fignal of diſtreſs, known by hanging 

- ſomething on the main ſtay, 

War (V.) to row, direct, or ſail a boat, 
ſhip, &c crcſs a river, ſea, &c. 811. 

WAG (V.) to move, ſtir, ſhike, &c, 

WAG (S.) an arch, meriy, unlucky fellow, 
a droll &c. | 


WAI 


' thing; alſo one king or nation to bezin oe 
enter upon, or declare war againſt ancthe ; 
and in Lau it is giving ſecurity for the per- 
formance ot any thing. 

WA'GER (S.) a ſum of money depoſited, or 
a contract made about the doing or not do- 
ing any thing; and in Law, it is offering to 


not indebted the ſum for which he is ſued, 

WA GES (S.) the ſalary, premium, reward, 
hice, &c. that any one does, or contractt 
to receive for his labour, fervice, &c. 

WA'GGERY or WA'GGISHNESS (5,) drol- 
lery, ſporting, mirth, ſrolickſomeneſs, &c. 

WA'GGING (S.) ſtirring, moving, ſhaking, 
Sc. as a dog does his tail, &c. 

WA'GGISH (A.) ſportive, unlucky, wanton, 
fiolickfome, humorous, merry, &c. 

WA'GGLE (V.) to joggle or move back- 
wa:ds and forwards, when it ought to be 
fiim and tight, like a nail that is looſe, &c, 

WA'GGON (S.) a large cart with four wheels, 

to convey goods, merchandize, perſons, &c, 
from place to place, eſpecially long jqurniee, 

WA/GGCONAGE' S.) the hire, prem.um, or 
reward paid for the uſe of a waggon, 

WA'GGONER (S.) the perſon that drives or 

F direfts a waggon, &c, and among the 4. 
ftronemers, it is à northern conſtellation, 
called alſo Charles wain, 

WA'GTAIL (S.) the name of a bird remark- 
able for the frequent motion of his tail ; alſo 
the character of a looſe woman, 

WAIF (S.) a thing loſt, which in times paſt, 
was judged to belong to the finder by the 
law of nature, but now by the law of na- 
tions to the prince, or lord of the fee ; but 
if the owner ſhall claim it within a year and 
a day, it ſhall be reſtored to him again; but 
warf moſt properly is, when a thief having 
ſtolen gocds, and being purſned, leaves the 
goods behind him to further his eſcape ; alſo 
cattle that are I-t or ſtrayed from their pro- 
per feeding places, 

WAI FARING or WAY'FARING A.) 
Journeying, travelling, going from place to 
place. 

WAIL V.) to bemoan, lament, ſorrow for, xc. 

WAIN (S.) a cart or waggon, eſpecially ſuch 
as are drawn by oxen, 

WAI'NFLEET (S.) in Liscolnſb re, a well. 
compacted town, in the ferny parts, neat 
the ſea, famous ſor its fine free-ſchool ; it 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant hom 
Laden 102 ccmputed, and 124 meaſured 
miles. 

WAINSCOT or WAPFNSCOTTING (5 
ſometimes means the timber or planks ufd 
to line rooms with, and ſometimes the wal! 
of a room (© lined, | 

WAYNSCOT V.)] to line the walls or parti 
tiors of rooms with boards franied, ard 
handſomely put together. 

WAIT (v.) to ſtay, tarry for, or attend up" 


WAGE (V.) to lay a bet or wager about any 
3 


any perion or thing, em 


take an cath that the proſecuted perſon is 
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WAITER (S.), a ſervant or perfon that at- 
tends upon another; alſo the name given to 
a board or filver plate uſed to put gl.fes on, 
and bring the wine, beer, &c, to pri ſons at 
dinner, &c. 

WAITES (S.) in corforate Towns, are a ſet of 
muficians that attend upon the mayor, &c. 
at publick proceſſions, feaſts, &c. 

WAIVE (S.) a woman that is leit out, of for. 
ſaken by the law, for contemptuouſly refu- 


| fing to appear when ſued in law ; but ſheis 


not called an out-law, becauſe women are 
not ſworn in leets to the king. 

WAFWARD (A.) peeviſh, croſg, froward, 
moroſe, unruly, &. 

WAKE (V.) to watch, or forbear from ſlzep, 
to rouſe, excite, or awake, 

WAKE (S.) at S-a, is the ſmooth water, 
which the ſhip doth make aſtern her, ſhew- 
ing the path of the ſhip, from whence the 
ſkilful failor is able to make a judgment of 
what quantity of way the ſhip makes, &c. 
alſo a country feaſt uſually obiet ved the Sun- 
day next aſter the ſaint's day to whom the 
pariſh church was dedicated. 

WA'KEFIELD (S.) in the Ve Riding cf 
Yorkſpire, is a large, bandſome, well-built, 
rich town, ſull of the clothing trade ard 
people; the river Calder runs thro" it, and 
by ite being navigable occaſions the trace to 
be a great deal more eaſily carried on than 
otherwiſe it cou d be; ſoit is commonly 
reported there are more people in this town 
thin in Terk city; the church 1s exceeding 
besutiſul, and has the tigheſt (pre of any 
church in theſe parts; it has al'o a magritt- 
cent br.dge over the river, upon which is 
bu it a fine chapel by Edward IV. in me- 
mory of the fatal battle that was fought 
here, in which his father was ſlain upon the 
ſpot; there are two markets weekly, viz, 
on Thurſday for all ſorts cf proviſions, and 
Friday for woollen cloths, which are made 
in acd near this town in great abundance ; 
diſtant from Londen 133 computed, and 

172 meaſured miles. 

WA'KEFUL (A.) ſoon rouzed from ſleep, 
not inclined to much ſleep or drowfineſs. 

WA'LDEN (S.) in Ehen, commonly called 
S:fſrox-WWalden, from the great quantity of 
latfron that has grown there within the three 
laſt centuries, it not being known in Eng- 
land till Edward 111d's time, and now is 
laid to exceed all that grows in any other 
part of the world ; it was incorporated by 
king Edward VI. and is governed by a 
mayor and 24 aldermen, out of whom is 
yearly choſen a treaſurer, who is the head 
officer for that year, and two chimberlains, 

for his aſſiſtants, &c. the market is weekly 
on Saturday, which is a very plentiful one; 
tiftant from Londen 35 computed, and 42 
meaſured miles. 

WALES (s.) once a famous and diſtin tt king- 
dom, but now only a principality belonging 
to England, boundcd on all fides by the ſea, 


WAL 


except on the eaſt, where it jnins to England; 
formerly it extended erftward s far as the 
Severn, till Offa the Great drove the WW ip 
out of the plun coun'ries beyond that river, 
and ſhut them up in the mount+ins by » great 
dike, called Of.'s D ks, which parted E- 
land rom Waics, Haro/d ended, that if 
any We/bman was found with a weapon in 
h's hind on this fide the ſaid d ke. he ſhould 
have his right hand cut off; this di:chreach- 
ed about ice miles, wiz. from where the 
Wy: talls into the Severn to Chefler, the te- 
mains whereof are viſible at this day; the in- 
habitan's are generallyeſteemed men ofhoneſt 
principles, but very cholerick, always trou- 
bleſome to the Engl till Henry VIitt's 
time, who being born in this kingdom, hey 
| fubmirred to as their natural king, whoſe Fon 
Henry VIII. by act of parlizment made then 
one nation with the Egli, ſubject to the 
ſame laws, capable of the ſame preterments, 
and privileged with the fame immunities ; he 
alſo eſtabſiſned a court at Ludi tor the exſe 
of his W:1þ ſudjects, which is kept aſter the 
ſame manner as the king's courts at Mem- 
fler, and have ever fince continued as good 
tubjects, and hearty defenders of the laws, 
liberties, and religion of their country, as the 
beſt of their fellow tutjeNs ; their language 
is the old Zrinfo, 2c angling their 
Ing mixture and communication with the 
Engliſh, it remains the leaſt mixed with fo- 
reign words of auy language in Furope ; it 
was formerly divided into North Nile the 
mofl barren, Pues Land more fertile, and 
Seal. Malis the mot plentiful, each having 
a prince of its on; but row it is Givided 
only into Narth and Sruth Malu, containing 
12 counties, which are about 120 miles from 
north to ſouth, and ab-ut 80 from eaſt to 
weſt ; it is divided into four circuits for the 
adminiſtration of civil juſtice, and four bi- 
ſhopricks for church government, under the 
archmiſhop of Canterbury, containing 1016 
pariſhes, 4 cities, 55 market-towns, and 
41 ca'tles of the old erection. 


' WALES S.) in a Sbie, are thoſe ribs or 


bends of plar les that lie fome beyord others, 
for the men to clamber up the des, by 
putting their feet thereon, 


WALK (V.) to move or go forward upon 


one's feet. 


WALK (S.) a ſpace of ground that a perſon 


ge, at one time; alſo a path made commos 
dious ia a garden on purpoſe to walk on, 


WALL (S.) a partition or tncloſure for a 


houſe, field, &. built or made of earth, 
ſtone, or bricks, 


WALL (V.) to build a wall, or incloſe a place 


with earth, ſtone, or bricks, 


WA'LLET (S.) a travelling- bag. with two 


partitions, to renter the burden equal on 
both fides the horſe, &c. . 

WALL. EVE (S.) an eye that has a defect in 
the cryſtalline humour, whereby the fight is 
Ii i 3 much 


WAL 

much obſtructed, and ſometimes wholly ſpoil- 

ed; it is alſo called the pin and web, or a film 
or ſkin that grows over the ſight of the eye. 

WA'LLING (S.) a wall or wall- work made 
of earth, beicks, ſtone, &c, 

_ WALLINGFORD (s.) in Berkſhire, a very 
ancient town, and formerly much noted ; it 
was utterly deſtroyed by the Danes in 1006, 
but was ſoon after rebuilt, and was eſteem'd 
a borough in Edward the Conſeſſor's time, 
and by ſome called a city, containing 276 
houſes ; it had a fine, ſtrong caſtle, which 
is now utterly demoliſhed, and tho* not fo 
magnificent as formerly, yet it is at preſent 
a large, handſome town, that has in it two 

incipal ſtreets, in the chief of which is 
ilt a handſome town- hall and a market- 
2ce, where the aſſizes are ſometimes held, 
and the quarter- ſeſſions for the borcugh, 
which is a diſtinct juriſdiction; it had four 
churches, two of which were intirely demo- 
liſhed in the grand rebellion, and a third 
much damaged, ſo that they uſe but one 
conſtantly ; the reats and profits of the mar - 
ket and fairs are ſaid to be now veſted in the 
corporation, which conſiſts of a mayor, fix 
aldei men, &c. the return for burgeſſes of 
this ancient borough, which ſends two to 
parliament, is veſted in the mayor, burgef- 
ſes e org: there are weekly two 
confiderable markets here, viz, on Tueſday 
and Friday ; diſtznt from London 38 com- 
ted, and 46 meaſured miles. 

WA'LLOONS (S.) the inhabitants of the Spa- 
n1/b low countries, commonly called Flan- 
ders, Cc. 

WA'LLOP (S.) a. roll of fat, or fleſh, 

WA'LLOW (V.) to roll or tumble in the dirt, 
mire, &c, to live in riotouſneſs, &c. 

WA'LNUT S.) a large ſort of nut, the fruit 
whereof is very pleaſant to eat, and the 
wood of the tree eſteemed the fineſt in the 

World for making beautiful cabinets, book- 
caſes, cheſts of drawers, &c. 

WA'LSALLor WA'LSHALL (S.) in Stofford- 
ſhire, is a good and pleaſant corporate town, 
ſitoste upon the top of a hill, governed by 
a mayor, &c, In and near this town are 
ſeveral iron mines which produce gocd iron, 
which in the town is wrought into ſpurs, 
bridle - bits, ſtirrups, buckles, &c. in which 
a cor ſiderable trade is carried on; the mar. 
ket is weekly on Tueſday ; d.ſtant frem Lon. 
don 2 computed, and 113 meaſured miles, 

WA'LSHAM. NORTH or SWA'LSHAM (S.) 
in N »folk, has a good maiket weekly on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 100 com- 

vied, and 121 meaſured miles, 

WA'LSINGHAM (S.) in Norfolk, a pretty 
good town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Fridzy ; diſtant from Lord:n ga computed, 
and 1+6 meaſured miles ; the ſoil about this 
town is noted or its yielding good ſaffron, 

WA'LTHAM (S.) in Ef-x, commonly called 

Waltham 


Abby, da the river Loy, das es 


WAR 
ſmall market weekly on Tueſday ; diſune 
"yang 12 computed, and 13 meaſured 
iles. 

WA'LTHAM ON THE WOULD (s.) in 
Leicefter ſhire, a mean town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lenden 
76 computed, and 9 meaſured miles, 

WA'MBLING (S.) rumbling, or moving up 
ard down irregularly, | 

WAN (A.) pale, faint, ſeeble, &c, 

WAND (S.) a thin Nick, or long ſwitch or 
wig. 

WA'NDED (A.) chairs, &c, wickered of 
twigged, 

WA'NDER (V.) to ſtraggle or go about fron: 
place to place, without having any ſettled 
bufineſs or habitation, 

WANE (S.) the decreaſe or waſting of any 
thing, as of the moon when ſhe is paſt her 
ſecond quarter, or the full, * | 

WA'NGATES (S.) the name of a famous 
channel or ſtreight, between the country of 
this name and the firm land of Mc, 
the current of whoſe water lies from eaft to 
weſt, which joins the ſeas of Muſcovy and 
Tartary; it was firſt diſcovered in 1594, by 
the Hollanders ; alſo the name of the paſſaget 
from one drift in a mine to another, 

WA'NG- TEETH (S.) the great or jaw teeth, 

WA'NNESS (S.) paleneſs, faintneſs, weak- 
neſs, &c. 

WANT (S.) neceſſity, poverty, deficiency, 
lack, &c.. 

WA'NTAGE (S.) in Beriſpire, an ancient 
and pretty neat country town, noted for 
being the birth-place of the famous king A. 
fred, who ſeveral times defeated-the Dare; 
the market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 50 computed, and 59 mea(v- 
re) miles, 

WA'NTING (A.) neceffitous, poor, defici- 
ent, negligent, careleſs, &c, 

WA'/NTON (A.) gay, airy, friſky, laſcivi- 
ous, &c. 

WA'PENTAKE (S.) a diviſion or part of 2 
county, in ſome places called a hundred; it 
was anciently the cuſtom, that when any 
one tcok upon him the government of the 
hundred, the free ſuitors met him with lan- 
ces, and he deſcending from his horſe, all 
came up to him, and he holding his lance 
upright, all the reft, in fign of obedience, 
touched it with theirs. 

WAR (S.) the contending or fichting of two 
nations, kingdoms, or people, &c. 

WA'RBLE (V.) to fing in a melodious, or- 
namental, trilling manner, like a canary» 
bird, &c. 

WARD (s.) ſometimes means a minor, .o 
formerly had both his perſon and eſtate in 
the king's cuſtody, till he was 21 years ef 
age, and now is uſually under guardians of 
the father's appointment, &c. ſometimes it 
means the act or duty of watching the 
publick ways; and ſometinics a divifion of 
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portion of a. ay, hoſpital, &c. that has 
magiſtrates 


particular and officers belonging 


to it. 

WARD (V.) to keep guard or watch, to look 
after and take care of a place or perſon ; 
alſo to parry or put off or aſide a paſs or 
thruſt of a ſword, &c. 

WARDEN (S.) an officer who is the head or 
governor of a college, priſon, office, cc. 
WARDEN-PEA/R S.) a particular fort of 
froit that while raw is very indifferent eat- 
ing, but when baked very agreeably taſted, 
WA'RDENSHIP (S.) the duty, office, pow- 

er, or authority of a warden, 

WARDER (s.) a beadle or ſtaff-man who 
keeps guards or watch in the day-time 3 alſo 
the name of certain officers at the tower of 
London, whoſe duty it is to wait at the gate, 
and to take an account of all perſons that 
come into it,andalſo to attend ſtate priſoners, 

WA'RDING (S.) the keeping defending, 
guarding, or preſerving of or againſt any 
thing that threatens with danger, &c. 

WARDMOTE (S.) a meeting of the ſeveral 
officers, &c, at 2 court, for the managing 
and regulating the affairs of the ward, or 
divifion they belong to. 

WARDROBE (S.) a publick place or apart- 
ment for the king's cloaths, veſtments, &c. 
alſo any place for the ſame purpoſe belong- 
ing to private perſons, 

WA'RD-STAFF (S.) the antient name for 
a conſtable's or watchman's ſtaff, 

WARE (S.) in Hertf.rdſbire, at preſent is 
fituated in a valley, on the eaſt fide of the 
river Ley or Les, and conſiſts of one large 
ſtreet about a mile long, and ſeveral back 
ſtreets or lanes which are alſo full of houſes 
and famous for good inns, and particularly 
one that has a great bed 12 feet ſquare ; 
here is the river from whence the new- 
river company have brought their water, to 
ſerve the greateſt part of the houſes in and 
about Londen ; here is a good market weck 
ly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Landon 20 
computed, and 21 meaſured miles. f 

WARE S.) any ſort of goods or commodities 
fit for merchand ze; alſo a ſtoppage or dam 
in a river ; alſo the name of a town, or ſur- 
name of a family, 

WA'REHAM (S.) in Dorſerfbire, is efleemed 
the antienteſt borough, and was reckoned 
the largeſt town in the whole ſhice, having 
had 17 churches in it, tho" there are now 
but three, and they all ſupply d by one mi- 
niſter ; it conſiſts now only of two fireets 
croſſing one another, and they but meanly 
built, tho* antiently it had a wall and ditch, 
and a ſtrong caſtle, but the wall and caſtle 
are now demoliſh'd ; it was formerly a noted 

ſea-port, which occaſioned it to be well- 
peopied, but the river growing innavigable, 
by being choak' d up with ſand, the trade 
decayed, and the town grew poor and thin- 


ly inhabited, though it is Rul governed by a 
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mayor, fix capital burgefſ:s, 12 common · 
council- men and their aſſiſtaats; the mayor, 
recorder, and preceding mayor, are juſtices 
of the peace; they ſend two members to par- 
liament, whe are choſe by all the inhabitants 
that pay ſcot and lot ; diſtant from London 
go computed, and 106 meaſured miles. 

WARFARE (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
military expedition, a being at war, 

WA'RINESS (S.) prudential care, caution, 
or neceſſary obſervation, | : 

WA'RLIKE (A.) after the manner of thoſe 
that are at war, bold, ſtout, couragious, &c, 

WARM (V.) to take away the cold that is in 
or about any thing, to heat; alſo to chafe 
or make angry, &c, 

WARM (A.) of a temperate degree of heat 3 
alſo eager, reſolute, paſſionate, &c. 

WA'RMINSTER (S.) in Mille, commonly 
called Warmifter, is a very antient town, 
that enjoyed great privileges it is now 
noted for the vaſt quantities of corn that are 
weekly brought to its market on Saturday Z 
diſtant from Londen 80 computed, and 100 
meaſured miles. 

WARMTH (s.) a moderate degree of heat 3 
alſo paſſion, eagerneſs, &c. 

WARN (V.) to give a perſon notice, to tell 
before- hand, to adviſe of danger, &c. alſo 
to cite or ſummot. f e a law- 
court, &. 

WARP (V.) to bend, caſt, or make crooked g 
alſo to draw out into a great length, as the 
warp of a weaver's piece of work, &c, and 
in the Sea Larguage, it is to have an anchor 
faſtened to a great rope to draw a thip over 
a bar in ſhallow water, &c. 

WA'RRANT or WARRANTIZE (v.) to 
give ſecurity for the performance of a law- 
contract, to aſſure a perſon of the truth or 
fincerity of any thing, &c. 

WA'RRANT (S.) a written order by which, 
a perſon acts authoritatively in atfairs that 
he could not without it. 

WA/RRANTABLE (A.) lawful, that may 
be defended or juſtified, 

WA'RRANTY (S.) a Qeed ef ſecurity for the 
performance of ary cc, &c, 

WA'RREN (S.) fometimes means a place 
for preſerving and ſtoring fiſh in the midit 
of a river; and ſometimes a place privileged 
for the keeping of conies, hares, partridges, 

heaſants, &c. 

WA'RRENER (S) one who keeps or looks 
after a warren, 

WA/RRINGTON (S.) in Lancafbire, on the 
river Merſey, over which is a fine ſtone 
bridge, is an old, large, populous town, and 
full of good country tradeſmen ; the linen 
manufacture, called huck- a- back, is carried 
on here; it is alſo noted for excellent malt; 
the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; di- 
tant from Londen 136 computed, and 182 
meaſured miles, | 

WA'RRIOR or WARRIER (s.) a foldiet 

1114 that 
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that Is ſkilful in war, and ready and willing 
to fight, &c. 
WART (S) an hard excreſcence that ariſcs 


in the ſkin or flaſh, 

WARWICK (S.) in Merwielſpire, is the 
county-town, and has been a very ancient 
corporation, that ſends two burtzeſſes to par- 
liament ; by the laſt charter granted them, 
they are called a bailiff and 12 principal bur 
geſſes, &c, tho? in common they are called 
the mayor, aldermen, &c. it is built on a 
ſeep rock, at the bottom whereof runs the 
Avon, over which is built a ſtrong, hand- 
ſome, ſtone bridge; it is a pretty large town, 
conliting of ſeveral ſpacious ſtreets, well 
built, and inhabited, has two fine pariſh- 
churches, a handſome free-ſchool, and well- 
endowed hoſpital for decayed gentiemen 3 
the market. houſe is a grand, ſtone building, 
ſupported by ſeveral pillars or columns, 

here the aſſizes and general ſeſſions ſor the 
county are held; the market is very large, 

weekly, on Saturday; diſtant from London 
67 computed, and 84 meafured miles, 

WARWICKSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, 
bounded on the eaſt by Northampronfhire and 
Leicefter ſhire, on the ſouth with Oxfordſhire 
and Gloucefter ſhire, on the weſt with Werce/- 
terſhire, and on the north with Staffordſhire, 
and a ee Wercefler, and Liteb- 
feld d Comentry, about 35 miles from north 
to ſouth, 26 from eaſt to weſt, and 125 in 
circumſerence ; it is divided into two parts 
by the river Avon, which runs through it, 
evliled Feldes and Wo:dland ; it contains five 
hundreds, in which are 17 market-towns, 

1 58 pariſhes, 22,000 houſes, and about 
155,000 inhabitants; it ſends eight mem- 
bers to parliament ; the air is pure, and 
the ſoil rich, yielding all things neceſſaty to 
ſupply the wants of nature, as well in cloth- 
Ing a9 in food, | 
WA/RY (A) cautious, cunning, crafty, that 
thinks of, and looks into a matter or thing 
long before he acts or corcludes what tqgdo, 
WASH (S) ſometimes means the act of clean- 
ing or waſhing of linen ; ſometimes a pond 
or ſhallow water that paſſengers are obliged 
to ride through; and ſometimes ſood tor 
hogs, &c, 
WASH (V.) to cleznſe or purify linen, &c. 
from the dirt or filth that is, or may bein 
or about it, | 
WA/>HING (5) among the Refirers, is the 
ſeparating the pure eta} or ore from the 
ſoil cr dirt that is among it, &c. and ir 
Paieting, it is ſhading the prominent parts, 
c. in or with one or more colours, &c. 
Wasp (5) large ſort cf ſtinging fly; alſo a 
eant n me for a peev.ſh perſon. 
WA/SFISH (A.) fretful, peeviſh, humour. 
. ſome, &c. 
WA'S5EL (S.) an ancient cuſtom of poor 
womens going about and finging a merry 
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reighbours, with a diſh or bowl in their 
| hands to receive alms or charity at Cb 


time. 

WA'SSELERS (S.) women, boys, ge. that 

go about at Ch 1ffmas time finting what! are 

called carols, and begging charity from houſe 
to houſe, 

WASTE (S.) the middle part of a human bg. 
dy ; alſo wiltul ſpoiling or ſquandering away 

of money, time, or goods ; alſo thoſe lands 
that are common, and not the property of 
any particular perſon 3 in a Ship, it is the 
part between the main- maſt and fore-maft. 
WASTE (V.) to make havock, or ſpoil any 
thing, to ſquander away a perſon's eſtate, tr, 
WA'STEFUL (A.) extravagant, care!eſ; 
ſquandering away more than is neceſſary, 
WATCH (V.) to look after diligently, t» 
mind what another is doing, to wait fcr 
fit opportunity*of dcing ſomething, 
WATCH (S.) a guard or perſon appointed to 
look after a perſon, place, or thing ; allo a 
machine commonly worn in the pocket, &. 
to ſhew. the hour of the day or night by 
hand or index, and without ſtriking, (uch 
as ſtrike being called clocks, &c, alio the 
ſpace of time that a ſoldier or ſeaman is up- 
on guard, &. 

WA'TCHET S.) in Somerſerſhire, is an 2n- 

cient ſea pert town, whoſe harbour is pre:- 

ty good, and us'd by colliers ; the marks: 
is weekly on Saturday; diſtart from Ln. 
don 125 computed, and 153 meaſured miles, 

WATCHFUL (A.) careful, diligent, miad- 

ful, &c, alſo wakeful, &c, 

WA'TER (S.) in the common Philoſophy, is ore 
of the four elements, or components of which 
all bodies are made up, and vulgarly is that 
wh ch is the produce of rivers, ſeas, (priv7, 
&c. alſo a deity worſhipped by the ancient 
heathens under various names; it is al 
name given tothe curious luſtre of diamocc 
and alſo to the preſſing together of any (: 
of (ilk that has a large cord or wail, where 
by it looks like the waving of water. 

WATER (V.) to ſprinkle or moiſten ttt 
earth with water or rain, &c. to ſoak lau- 
fiſh or meat in water, &c. alſo to ſet a it 
cular ſort of rich luſtre upon mohai-s, 25. 

dies, &c. by running them through 11g 

iron rolls, &c, 
| WA/TERAGE (s.) the hire or money pi 
fer perſons going by water in a boat, &. 
WA'TERED (A.) ſprinkled with, ſoak in, 
+ _ Or lightly overflowed by water. 
WA'TERISH (A.) that is of the nature, 0 
hike to water. 

WA/TER MEA/SURE (S.) a buſhel, &c, fr 
meaſuring dry goods brought up by water, 
coals, oyfters, &c, which exceeds the [and 


| or Viacbeffer meaſure by about three gallor!, 


WA'TER-POISE (S.) an inſtrument to !! 
the ſtrength of ſeveral /iquors in which its 
put. 
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water; alſo that taſtes very much like water. 

WATFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Hereford- 
ſire, that has a good market weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from Lead s 15 computed, 
and 17 meaſured miles, 

WA'TLINGTON (S.) in Oxfordfbire, a ſmali 
town, with a mean market weekly on Sa- 
turday z diſtant from London 37 computed, 
and 43 meaſared miles, | 

WA'TTLES (S.) hurdles made of ſplit wil- 
lows, &c. to make ſheep»folds, &c. alſo the 
gills of a common cock, or the red fleſh that 
hangs under the neck of a turkey- cock. 

WA'TTON (S.) in Norfolk, is a long town, 
wich ſeveral good inne, fituate on a good 
road, being a great thorough- fare from Lynn, 
Downbam, Cc. in the wood-lancs ; the mar- 
ket was formerly on. Friday, but at preſent 
is weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from 
Linden 74 computed, and go meaſured miles, 

WAVE (5.) a woman that is left out or for- 
ſaken by the law, for eontemptuouſly re- 
ſufing to appear when ſued in law ; but ſhe 
is not called an cut-law, becauſe women 
are not (worn in leets to the King 3 allo a 
ring of water by the flow thereof, occa- 
ſioned ſometimes by the wind, &c. 

WAVE (V.) to flow backwards or forwards 
like water; alſo to move backwards and 
forwards by the wind, &c. alſo to give a 
fignal by the moving ot the hand, a flag, &c. 
alſo to leave off or decline a thing. 

WA'/VERING (A.J unfixed, unſteady, not 
ſully reſolved or determined. 

WAU'MISH or WA'LMISH (A.) that has a 
fi:kly ſtomach, that loaths proper food. 

WA'VY A.) full of waves, like a tempeitu- 
cus ſea, riſing and ſallng, &c. like waves. 

WAWL (V.) to cry out like cats at their mid- 
night revels, 

WAX (S.) the matter whereof bees compoſe 
the honey-combs, and which by proper pur- 
gation and alteration by divers mixtures is ex- 
cecdingly uſeful in many particular branches 
of art, &c, 

WAY S.) the road, path, or paſſage from 
one plate to another; alſo the mode or man- 
ner of doing or performing any thing. 

WAY'FARING (A.) traveiling, or going 
from plzc* to place, 

WAT“ LAV (V.) to watch for, or lie in wait 
er ambuſh, to catch or deſtroy a ſingle per- 
ſon, or army, &c, that paſſes along any 
road or way, 

WAY'.LAYER (S8) an enemy, thief, or rob. 
ber, that hides himſe!f by the road. fide. 

WAY'WARD (A.) obſtinate, froward, pee- 
viſh, humaw ſome, &c. 

WAY'.WISER (S.) a machine contrived to 
move an index every ſtep a perſon takes, in 
order to ſhew him how far he has travelled 
or walked in a day, &c. alſo fixe in a cha- 
riot to the wheels, ſo that by looking on the 
index, the rider may know how far he has 
Lavelled, &c, 
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WAT WOOD (S.) the governor of a principa- 
lity in the — — 1 N 

WE (S.) ourſelves, us that are preſent. 

WEAK (A) faint, feeble, fickly, that has 
not ſtrengeh or ability to do or perform what 
is neceſſary ; alſo fooliſh, filly, childiſh, c. 

WEA'KEN (Y.) to incapacitate, to render 
unable or unfic ; alſo to make ſick, faint 
feeble, &c, , 

WEA'KLING (S) a ſickly, puny child, one 
that has not ttrtogih enough to go about 
br ly. 

WEA KNESS (S.) feebleneſs, fickneſs, infir- 
mity ; alſo want of judgment or (kill, c. 

WEAL (S.) benefit, advantage, profir, 

WEALTH (S.) all forts of riches, whether 
money, ſheep, horſes, merchandize;land,&c, 

WEA'LTHY (A.) poſletſed of much money, 
goods, lands, &c. 

WEAN (V.) to take a young child from his 
nurſe's breaſt ; alſo to wear off one's defice 
or affection towards any particular matter. 

WEA'PON (S.) any fort of infirument uſed 
in fighting offenſively or defer ſively. 

WEA'/rONLESS (A.) deſenceleſo, or that has 
no weapon. 

WEA'PON-SALVE (S.) a medicine or oint- 
ment much boaſted of by ſome that it would 
cure a wound at a diſtance, by only anoint- 
ing the inſtrument with which it was done; 

WEAR (V.) to carry a t be loath- 
ed with; alſo to decay or waſte. 

WEA'RIED (A.) tired, fatigued, or over- 
come with labour, &. 

WEARING (S.) decayirg, waſting, grows 
ing worſe ; alſo bearing or carrying any 
thing about with one, 

WEA'RISOME A.) fatiguing, tireſome. 

WEA'SAND (S.) the gullet or wind. pipe. 

WEA4' THER (S.) the various diſpoſitions and 
alterations of the air, in reſpect to wet or 
dry, windy or calm, &c. allo the name of 
a male ſheep gelded. 

WEA'THER V.) to go through, or endure 
all the trouble and fatigue of a journey, bu- 
fineſs, or affair. 

WEA'THER-BEATEN (A.) any perſon- or 
thing that has been much expoſed to the wes. 
ther, and has thereby loſt its beauty, &c. 

WEA'THER-BOARD (S.) that part or fide . 
of a ſhip that the wind blows on, 

WEA'THER-COCE (S.) an inſtrument ſet 
on the tops of houſes, churches, &c. to give 
notice what point the wind is in; alſo a per- 
ſon that changes his opinion or party upon 
every little occafion, 

WEA'THER-GAGE (S.) a Sea term for two 
ſhips that are fighting together, &. when 
one has the advantsge of the wind. 

WEA/THER/GLASS (S.) an inſtrument that 
foreſhews the change of weather, and the 
freſh temperature of the air, 

WEA'THER-WISE (A.) that is (kilful, or 
foreknowing the change or continuance of 
the weather, 

WEAVE 


WET. 

WEAVE (V.) to compoſe or make a piece 
cloth, filk, &c. : 

WEB (S.) ſometimes means the bed or breed- 
ing place of a ſpider z and ſometimes the 
whole quantity of manufacture in a loom. 

WE'BLEY or WEO'BLEY (8) in Hereford- 
Hire, a very ancient borough and corporate 
tovva, that ſends two members to parliament, 
— tor want of trade, and a great fire that 

ppen'd a few years ago, it is now but of 
little note; its market (which is very mean) 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 108 computed, and 130 meaſured miles. 

WE'BSTER (S.) a weaver, or ſpinner. 

WED (V.) to marry or unite two perſons of 
different ſexes together, according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the place we live in ; alſo the 
aft of aman's takinga woman to be his wife, 

WE'DDING (S.) a marriage. 

WEDGE (S.) an inſtrument of wood or metal 
thin at one end, and thick at the other, to 
ſplit wood with, &c. alſo a bar or ingot of 

gold, filver, &c. 

WE'DLOCK (s.) the contract made at mar- 
riage, or the ſtate of married people. 

WE DNES DAV (S.) che fourth day of the 
week, fo called from a Saxon idol, called 
Moden, ſuppoſed to be Mars, worſhipved on 
this day, , 

WEED (S. IX wild herb that grows in gardens 
witimut culture ; alſo a garment worn by a 
widow, a veil, & c. and in Mining, it is the 
degenerating of a vein from ore into mar- 
chaſite, &c. 

WEED (v.) te root or pull up the uſeleſs or 
noxious herbs in a garden from among the 
flowers, &c. alſo to take away, or remove 
bad or wicked perſons from among the in- 
nocent ; to purge, &c. 

WEEK (S.) the ſpace of ſeven days, ſuppoſed 
to be firſt uſed among the J, who ob- 
ſerved the ſabbath every ſeventh day; they 
had three ſorts of weeks, the firſt the com- 
mon one of ſeven days, the ſecond of years, 
which was ſeven years, the third of ſeven 
times ſeven years, at the end of which was 
the jubilee, | | 

WEEK or WICK (S.) the cotton, ruſh, &c. 

that is put into the middle of a candle, 

WEE'PING (S.) crying, ſhedding tears, up- 
on account of ſome injury really or imagi- 
narily undergone. 

WEE'/SEL'or WEA'SEL (S.) a creature that 
preys upon mice, long- backed and ſhort- 

. legged. 

WEE'VIL (S.) a worm or creature that breeds 

| 22 &c, and gives it a very diſagreeable 
taſte. 

WEIGH (V.) to poiſe or try how much any 
commodity is in weight; alſo to think, con- 

fider, ponc er uf on, or examine into any 
matter or thing; alſo to take up a ſunp's an- 
chor. in order to let the ſhip fail along. 

WEIGH (S.) a quantity of cheeſe, wool, &c, 


| 
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WEIGHING (S.) 2 how much any 
thing weighs ; allo confidering, pondering 
or thinking of, on, or about any thing, ; 

WEIGHT (S.) the ponderofity, or amount of 
the wei be of any body z alſo the importance 
or conſequence of any thing ; alſo any heavy 
thing that being faſtened to one end of a ler. 
ver, or other inſtrument, is to be raiſed up, 

WEUGHTY (A.) heavy; alſo of great vie, 
moment, or concern. 

WEIL D (v.) to move or manage a fwerd, 
lance, &c. alſo to rule, govern, or direct, a 
head of any matters of importance. 

WE'LCOME (s.) a complimenting, treating, 

| Wiſhing well, &c. 

WELCOME (V.) to falute, to wiſh well, to 
treat in a handſome and friendly manner, 
WELD or WOULD (s.) a plant uſed by the 
Dyers to make a yellow colour for their f ky 

ſtuffs, &c. 

WELD (V.) to join two pieces of iron toge- 
ther, by making them very hot, and beat- 

ing them with a hammer. 

WE'LDING HEAT (S.) ſuch 2 particular de- 
gree of heat that juſt fits iron bars, &c, for 
the ſmiths to join ſo together, that they 
will tick as faſt in the joined place as in 
any other, 

WE'LFARE (S.) the good, benefit, or 2d. 
vantageous ſtation of life that a perſon is in, 

or any thing that contributes thereto, u 
health, ſucceſs, proſperity, &c. 

WEF'LKIN (S.) the ſky or firmament. 

WELL (A.) in health, or good condition, 
both of body and mind, 

WELL (S.) a pit or place dug for the finding 
a ſpring of water; alſo a deep or hollow 
place dug by engineers either for the pre- 
paring a mine to hurt the enemy, or run 
one that they have made; and in B. 
the hollow or void ſpace left for the ſtairs, 
is called the e- Hole. i 

WE/LLADAY (F art.) O den] O fad! Ipiy 
you, &c, 

WE/LL-BORN (A.) deſcended, or come « 
a good fami'y, as a gentleman, knight, no- 
bleman, &c. 

WE'LL-BRED (A.) inſtructed or educyted 
like a gentleman, &c, 

WE/LL HOLE (s.) in Carpentry, is that ole 
or ſpace leſt in a building where the ſtairs are 
carried up. 

WE'LLINGBOROUGH (S.) in Nerth npttne 
Hire, a large, well built, and inhabited town, 
beautified with a fine church and free. ch,, 
and has a good market weekly on Wedre(- 
day; diſtant from Londen 52 computed, and 
65 meaſured miles. g 

WE LLIN OG TON s.) in Shropſhire, his wett. 
ly a large market on Thurſday ; diſtant fron 

} London 111 computed, and 135 meaſured 
miles, p 

WELLINGTON (s.) in SomerſerÞire, be 
weekly a market on Thurſday ; eit int Ten 


| 
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amounting to 256 pounds, or 49 buſhels ot 
corn.“ 
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11s (S.) in Smerſetſbire, a ſmall, but 
me — dignified with an epiſcopal ſee, 
very populous, and full of ſtately buildings, 
much noted for the medicinal ſprings that 
riſe in and around it; it is finely contrived, 
and built of ſtone, ſends two members to 
liament, is geverned by a mayor, recor- 
er, 7 aldermen, and 16 gowns-men, and 
has two large markets weekly on Wedneſ- 
day and Saturday ; it is ſurrounded by the 
Mendig- bill on the eaſt and north ſides, in 
which are abundance of lead mines, and 
from whence great quantities of lead are 
gotten ; diſtant from London 96 computed, 
and 120 meaſured miles, 

WELL-SE/T (A.) firong, firm, luſty. 

WE'LSH-POOLE (S.) in Monegemeryſhire, 
North. Wales, is a large, well- built, corporate 
town, fituate in a fruitful vale, where the 
manufaQure of flannel is vigorouſly carried 
on, governed by bailiffs, &c. has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 
125 computed, and 153 meaſured miles, 

WELT (S.) that flip of leather, or part of a 
ſhoe that joins and holds the ſole and upper 
leather together, 

WE'LTER (V.) to roll or wallow in any 

thing, eſpecially ſpuken of a perſon killed or 
ſorely wounded, that rolls or tumbles about 
in his own blood, but is not able to get up, 
or out of it. 

WEM (S.) in Sbrepſbire, a ſmall town, that 
has a great market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diftant from London 121 computed, and 
148 meaſured miles, 

WEMB (S.) the belly, womb, or guts, &c. 

WEN {S.) an excreſcence that ariſes in ſome 
people's necks, &c. | 

WENCH (S.) an ordinary girl, or ſervant- 
maid ; alſo a whore, or plier about the 
ſtreets, &c. 5 

WE'NCHIER (S.) a whore- maſter, or one 
that haunts after ſuch ſort of women, 

WENCHING S.) whoring, following, or 
hurting after whores, | 

WE'NDOVER (S.) in Buckingbamphire, com- 
monly called Wendor, an old corparate town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; and 
tho" but a very poor place, in a dirty ſitua- 
tion, yet it ſends two menubers to parlia- 
ment ; diſtant from London 30 computed, 
and 19 meaſured miles, 

WE'NLOCK (S.) in Shrepfoire, commonly 
called Great Wenlock, has a market weekly 
on Monday; diſtant from London 130 com- 
puted, and 265 meaſured miles; it is an 
ancient borougttand incorporated town that 
ſends two members to parliament, and is 
governed by a bailiff and burgeſſes. 

WEST (S.) one of the four cardinal points of 
the compaſs, and where the ſun comes to at 
fix of he clock in the evening. 

WE'STBURY (s.) in Wiltſhire, a ſmall bo- 
roueh- town, that ſends two members to 
palament j the market is weekly on Fri- 
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| day; diſtant from Londen do computed, and 
95 meaſured miles. 

WE'STMINSTER (S.) in Middleſex, is com- 
monly reckoned a part of Londen, upon ac- 
count of its joining to it, altho' it is a city 
of diſtin& government and privileges by it- 
ſelf ; it is ſo called upon account of the weſ.. 
tern fituation of it, in reſpeR to St. Paul's 
cathedral in particular, or of London in ge- 
neral, there being in former days a monat- 
tery on that now called Great Tower. Hill, 
nemed Eaft- Minfler, Where the bounds of 
this city eaſtwards ends, that of Londen be- 
gins, viz, at Templ- Bar; it is of a large 
extent, and conſiſts of a great number of 
the moſt magnificent ſtreets, courts, pala- 
ces and ſquares, having in it the refidence of 
the king, prince, foreign ambaſſadors, and 
moſt of the nobility, gentry, &c. it ſends 
two members to parliament, and has many 
markets, that are daily ſupplied with great 
plenty of all manner of proviſions. 

WE'/STMORLAND (S.) is an inland county, 
no where touching on the ſea, bordering on 
the eaſt on part of Yorifbire and Durham, 
on the ſouth on Lascaſbire, on the weft and 
north on Cumberland; is 30 miles in length, 
and about 24 in breadth, and 120 in compaſs, 
in general a mooriſh, barren county, tho“ 
ſome parts of it have fryj leys ; the air 
is ſharp, and the country very mountaihous ; 
it is divided into Kendal barony and V, 
morland barony, which are again ſubdivi 
into conſtablewicks and wards, in which are 
8 market-towns, and 26 pariſhes ; it ſends 
but 4 members to parliament, 

WE'STRAM (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town that 
has a confiderable market weekly on Wed. 
neſday ; diſtant from London 20 computed, 
and 24 meaſured miles. 

WESTWARD, WE'STERLY, WESTERN 
(A.) towards, near, or inchning towards 
the welt part of the world, or of a parti- 
cular place. 

WET (v.) to moiſten, or mingle liquids with 
ſolids, to ſprinkle with, or dip any thing in 
liquor. ; 

WET (A.) moiſt, mixed with, or dipped in 
liquor. 

WETHERBY (S.) in the V. Riding of 
Yorkfbire, is a ſmall, but good trading town, 
fituate on the river M berſe, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
145 computed, and 178 meaſured miles, 

WE/TSHOD A.) having bad covering to the 
feet, ſo that the water, &c, comes through, 
and makes the feet wet, 

WEY GS. a weight of an uncertain quantity, 
for in Suffolk 256 pound of cheeſe or butter 
is a wey ; but in E 136 pound is a ey; 
and ſo in other places, and in other com- 
modities it differs much, © 

WEY'/MOUTH (S.) upon the little river Wi, 
on the one fide of the haven, and Melcomp. 
Regis, or Xing i- Meicoms on the other ſide, are 


W 
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two boroughs in Dorſeiſpire that are joined | 
together by a wooden bridge over the Hey, 

they each ſend ſtill two memhers to parlia- 

ment, tho* they are united into one corpo- 

ration, and are governed by a mayor, &c, 

Melcomb is the biggeſt town, conſiſting of 

ſeveral ſtreets full of good houſes, a good 

market-place, in which are weekly two good 

markets on Tueſday and Friday, yards of 
wares and commodities, &c, Tho“ Wey- 

mouth is alſo a very populous, clean, well- 

built town, having many ſubſtantial inhabi- 

tants, and together they grow rich, by a 
great ſea trade that is continually carried on 

here ; diſtant from London 104 computed, 
and 112 meaſured miles, 

WHALE (S.) the greateſt of all fiſhes, which 
are found in many different parts of the 
world ; they generally have no teeth, but 
only beards or whiſkers on the throat about 
9 inches broad, and 15 foot long, which 
end in fringes like hogs briſtles at the end, 
which at top are ſet in the palate, and ran- 
ged in order according to the different mag- 
nitudes, and which extend or contract the 
cheeks of the creature ; the female keeps its 
young always under its fins, and never 
leaves it till it is weaned ; ſhe has no udder, 
but nipples and teats, which contain ſo great 
an abundance of milk, that there has been 
drown fr" two hogſheads at one 
time. Different ſeas have diffcrent ſorts of 
wwhal:s ; thoſe of Fapan having two great 
holes over their muzzles, thio* which they 
take in and ſquirt out a great quantity of 
water, and theſe: are generally larger fized 
than the others ; ſome have teeth and no 
beards ; thoſe of Greenland have black backs 
and white bellies, &c. 

WHARF (S.) a c-nvenient open place by a 
river's fide, to ſhip off or land goods.. 

WHA'RFAGE (S.) the. premium, reward cr 
hire paid for the uſe of a wharf, 

WHA'/RFINGER S.) a perſon who keeps a 
wharf, for the conveniency. of thoſe who 
want to land or ſhip off goods, 

WHAT (part.) a word that aſks a queſtion! 

WHEAL or WHELK (S.) a ſwellirg, puſh, 
or riſing in the ſkin, , 

WHEAT (S.) the choiceſt or beſt ſort of 
bread-corn. 

WHEA'TEN /A.) ſomething made of wheat. 

WHEE'DLE (V.) to coax, flatter, perſuade, 
or draw a perſon in cunningly, 

WHEEL (S. an inſtrument for various uſes 
and purpoſes; ſometimes uſed by ſpinners, 
ſometimes in carriages, ſometimes in mills 
ot engines, for raifing water, &c. alſo a pu- 
riſhment uſed in France, Cc. for traitors, 
murderers, &c. 


WHEEL (v.) to drive or puſh along by a 


wheel ; aſo to move round or take a circuit, 
WHEE”'L-BARROW (S5 a hard-cart, or 

inſtrument with one wheel in the head, 
ulcd by gatgeners, &c. 
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WHPE'LER or WHEE'LWR 
artificer that makes wheels, yk u 

— 50 * make a huſky fort of 4 
noiſe in the throat, 
8 „through ſhor: neh d 

WHELK (S. a 
the BO e —_ or fuelling i 

WHELM (V.) to or tu 

ow = tub, &c. —— ny 

LP (V.) to bring forth whel 
ones, as of dogs, — &c, aha, ns. 

WHELP (S.) a young dog, fox, &c, 20 , 

name for a naughty boy or mean fellow . 
and on Ship. board, the brackets that are ſe 

to the body of the capſtan under the ban 

down to the decks, are called bh. 

WHEN (Part.) at what time, paſt or to come, 

WHENCE (Part.) from what perſon, place 
or thing, ; 

WHENSOE'/VER (part.) at any time paſt o 
to come. 

WHERE Part.) in what place. 

WHEREA'S (Part.) ſeeing that, &c. 

WHEREBY” (part.) by means whereof, or 
by which any-thing is dons. 

bay ogg ri (Part,) for what reaſon, 
why. 

W (Part.) in what part or pundi. 

iO, &c. 

WHE'REOF (Part.) of, or from what, or 
whom, . 

WHERESOE'VER (part.) in any place any 
perſon or thing may be. 

WHE'RETO (part.) to what or to which, 

WHEREUPON (Part.) in conſequence of 
ſomething (aid or done before, 

8 (Part.) by means of fome- 
thing. | 

WHE'RRET (V.) to puniſh, drive, ſcold it; 
* to ſlap on the face, or box on the ears, 

0. 

WHERRY (S.) a ſmall river- boat, to convey 
paſſengers up and down. 

WHET (V.] to ſharpen, excite, ſtir up, &. 
alſo to drink a glaſs of white wine before 
dinner, . 

WHET (S.) ® ſpur or excitation to prompt 
perſons forward to do a thing; alſo a gill of 
glaſs of wine drank as perſons are going z. 
bout buſineſ:, to raiſe or enlwen their ſpi- 
rits to enable them to do it with vigour, Er, 

WHE'THER {Part.) which of the two. 

WHE'TSTONE (S.) an inſtrument or ſine 
proper to ſet or ſharpen workmens tools cn, 

WHE'TTING (S.) cleaning, ſharpening, x 
citing, ſtirring up, &c. 

WHEY (S.) the thin or watry part of mill 
that is leit after the curd is taken out, © 
make cheeſe, &c, 

WHICH (Part.) who, whether this or that. 

WHIFF (S.) a puff or blowing out of tht 
breath from the mouth, 

WHLIFFLE (V.) to pipe or play upon 2 mt 
fical wind inſtrument z alſo to idle or u ft 
av ay the time. 
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WHITFFLER (S.) ſometimes means thoſe boys 
or young fellows that go before a company 
in their procefſion to clear the way; ſome- 
times a piper ; and ſometimes a mere, idle. 
trifing perſon, that _—_— ſays or does any 

ing of valve or moment. 

_ S.) a party name or diſtinction at firſt 
given to the field conventiclers in the weſt oi 
Scc/and, upon account of their feeding much 
upon ſour milk ; and now generally means a 
difſerter from the church of England, tho 
ſometimes it means only one who is ſtrenu- 
ous againſt the Pretender, and his party. 

WHIGGISM or WHYGGISHNESS (S.) the 
principles or doctrines of thoſe perſons called 


whigs. 

WHILE or WHILST (Part.) ſo long as, du- 
ring the time of, &c. 

WHILOM (part.) ſome time paſt, formerly, 
heretofere, &c. f 
WHIM or WHI/'MSY (S.) a maggot, an airy 
flight or notion in the mind or head; allo 
any odd ſort of ſport or toy. : 
WHUYMPER (V.) to hatch a cry, to begin, 
leign, or ſeem to Cry like a little child, &c. 
WHIMSICAL (A.) freakiſh, antick, fantaſ- 

tical, fooliſh, filly, &c. 

WHI'M- WHAM (S.) a toy, bauble, maggot, 
fancy, &c. | 

WHINE cr WHUNDLE (V.) to cant, or 
make a ſort of crying noiſe in the way of 
ſpeaking, &c. 

WHINIARD (S.) a large ſort of ſword, 

WHINING S.) ſpeaking ina crying, mourn- 
tul, canting fort of a tone. 

WHINNY (V.) to be triſky or merry, to 
laugh or make a noiſe like a young colt or 
horſe, 

WHIP ($.) an inſtrument to drive horſes 
along, or to puniſh malefactors with. 

WHIP v.) to laſh, ſtripe, cut, or beat with 
a whip ; allo to club or ſpend fixpence at a 
tavern after the uſual time of breaking up ; 
alſo a particular manner of ſewing the edges 
of fine muſlin, lawn, or cambrick, to pre- 
vent its raveliing, out, making it he up like 
a (mall cord, &c, 

WHIP-STAFEF (S.) a piece of tick that he 
that fieers a ſhip holds in his hand, whereby 
he goveins the helm, and ports it over from 
one fide to another, and ſo regulates the fhip 
in her courſe, 


WHFRL-BONE: (S.) the round bone of the 

nee. 

WHIRLING (s.) the making or caufing an) 
thing to turn round very laſt. 

WHIRL-POOL (S. a part of the ſea or river 
where the water continually turns of runs 
round with a rapid motion, much Ike li 
quor that is cunning through a funrel. 

WHIRL-WIND (S.) a ſudden violent wind 
that blows or turns round very rapidly ; 2 
hurricane. 


WHURLY-GCIG (S.) a toy or bavhle for ch. 


tro round rally, 


dren to play with, that may be made o 
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WHISK (S.) a ſmall hand-broom made of fine, 

lender, ofier twigs, uſed to bruſh the duſt 
off curtains, &c. alſo a ſort of old-faſhioned 
cover or dreſs for womens necks ; alſo the 
name of a celebrated game at cards. 

WHISK (V.) to move up and down briſkly, 
or quick, and thereby bruſh off, or raiſe the 

duſt from the ground; allo to bruſh or duſt 

ayy thing with a bt. 

WHYSKERS (S.) the tufts of hair that ſome 

men chuſe to let grow upon their upper lip, 

or the corners of their mouths, &c. eſpeci · 

ally by the Swiſt ſoldiers, 

WHI'SKING (A.) very big, great, large, 
huge, or monſtrous, 

WHYSPER (V.) to ſpeak ſoftly, cr with a 

low voice, ſo as to be heard but at a ſmall 

diftance. 

WHUVUSPERING (S.) ſpeaking ſoftly, or ſo as 
not to be heard afar «ff, 

WHIST (Part.) huſh, filence, be quiet, mike 
no noiſe, ſay nothing, &c. 

WHUVSTLE (S.) a ſmill muſical pipe; alſo a 
tune played by the breath and lips of any 

rſon. 

WHISTLE (V.) to play tunes with the lips, 
and natural breath, as though it were upon a 
mufical inſtrument. 

WHIT (S.] a very little, or ſmall part of any 
thing, 

WHYTBY (S.) in the Nm eh of Yorke 
ſpire, is a well-built, ſea-port town, upon 
the river Ef, juſt at its influx into the ſea ; 
it hath a commodious harbour, and is much 
frequented by the colliers, for whoſe trade 
there are abundance of ſhips built here; the 
pier was repaired in the reign of queen Aas; 
the market is weekly on Saturday, and well 
ſtored with fiſh, fleſh, fowls, and all forts 
of proviſions; diſtant from London 185 
computed, and 227 meaſured miles. 

WHVT-CHURCH (S.) in Hamphire, a ſmall, 
mean, borough and corporate town, that 
ſends two members to parliament, and has 
a market weekly; diſtant from London 49 
computed, and 58 meaſured miles. 

WHIT-CHURCH (S.) in Shropſhire, a large 
town, but of ſmall trade; the market is 
weekly on Friday ; diſtant from London 126 
computed, and 152 meaſured miles. 

WHITE (S.) the colour ſo called, as of ſnow, 
ice, milk, &c, 

WHITE HA'VEN (S.) in Cumber/and, a ſea- 
port town, that of late years is vaſtly in- 
creaſed in the ſalt and coal-trade, from 
whence Ireland is in a great meaſure ſuppli · 
ed with that commodity; the haven and 
town Have been very much beautified and 
improved by the extracrdinary caie and 
charge of Sir F-bn Lethe; the market is 
weekly on Thur'day ; diftant from Londen 
227 cmovted, 2nd 290 meaſured miles, 

WHYTE-HYIAT (S.) in Smiebery, is a degree 
unde; thit of a wetting. heat in the framing 
or making of any thing, 


WHITE» 


WHY 


WHITE-LVVERED (A.) pale-coloured thro* 
anger, malice, &c, 

WHITE-MEA'TS (S.) all fuch as are of that 
colour, particularly chicken and veal. 

WHVYTEN (V.) to daub or ſmear over with 
paint, &c, of a white colour; alſo to bleach 
cloth, hair, &c, by often wetting it, and 
letting it lie in the open air to improve the 
natural colour of the flax, &c, 

WHIYTHER (Part.) to what part or place. 

WHITHERSOE VER (Part.) to any place 
whatever. 

WHITING (S.) the name of a very good 
eating fiſh ; frequently big enough to ſatisfy a 
perſon for a meal, when dreſſed ; alſo chalk 
or lime burnt for the uſe of plaiſterers to 
clean or waſh the walls of houſes with, &c. 

WHTTISH (A.) inclining to a white colour. 

WHI TLOW (S.) a painful ſwelling that ari- 
ſes at the end of peoples fingers, and fre- 
quently makes them loſe their nails, 

WHITSTER (S.) one whole bufineſs it is to 
whiten linen cloth, &c, 

WHITSU"NDAY (8.) that Sunday or feſtival 
appointed by the church to commemorate 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the 
apoſtles ; in the Primitive Church, the new 
baptized perſons, or catechumems, uſed to 
wear white garments, This feaſt is move- 
able, and ſometimes falls in May, and ſome- 
times in Aue ut is always exactly ſeven 
weeks after Eafter, 

WHUITSUNTIDE (S.) thoſe days commonly 
called the Whirſun boly- days. 

WHUTTLE (V.) to pare or cut away a ſtick 
by very ſmall bits or ſhavings. 

WHIZZING (S.) a humming ſort of noiſe, 
ſuch as a bullet makes while flying in the 
air, or the extinguiſhing hot metal in water. 

WHO (S.) what perſon. 

WHOLE (A.) entire, without flaw, crack, or 
breach, 

WHOLE or TOTAL (S.) the collection or 
total of all the parts of any thing, 

WHO'LLY (Part.) altogether, quite, without 
ceaſing, &c. 

WHO'LESOME (A.) conducive to health, good, 

perfect, ſound, without diſeaſes, &c, 

WHO'MSOEVER (S.) any or every perſon, 

WHOOP (V.) to cry out, or call to, as ſhep- 
herds do to their ſheep, &c. 

WHORE (S.) a ſtrumpet, or baſe woman, 
one who proſtitutes her body to any perſon 
for gain; a harlot, &c. 

WHORE (V.) to commit the crime of whore- 
dom, to follow lodſe women, to be incon- 


tinent. 
WHO'REDOM (S.) an unlawful familiarity 
between perſons of a different ſex. 
WHO'RISH (A.) a luſtful, laſcivious inclina- 
tion, like to, or after the manner of a whore. 
WHO'REMONGER (S.) a trader in, or fol- 
lowerer of whores. 
WHUR (V.) to ſnarl or growl like a dog, 


WIG 


is put into the oil of a lamp, or i 
the tallow or wax of a — NN 5 

WI CKAM (S.) commonly called High Wy. 
comb, or Chipping-Wycomb, in Buctingbon. 

fire, is s large, beautiful town, contiſting 
of one great principal fireet, which branches 
out into many (mall ones, full of good houſes 
and inns ; it has a good market weekly on 
Friday ; it is an incorporated borough 
governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen. 
&c, diſtant from London 27 computed, and 

* ——— — . 
ICKED (A. ungodly, naughty 

. 2. 5 5 1 6 
FCKER (S.) a groen twig of an ofier 
that will bend very ay, &c, r 

WICKET (S.) a little door in a latge one, 
through which a perſon may ſpeak to ano- 
ther without opening the whole doer, 

WYCKLIFFITES or WICKLI'FFIANS (s.) 
the followers of the oginions ard doQrinzy 
of Toba Micki, an Engliſh divine, who firſt 
oppoſed the pope, &c. in England, 

WVCEK WARE (S.) in Gloucefterfbire, 2 (mall 
town, but a very ancient corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor, who is ever after an al. 
derman ; the market is weekly on Monday 

| diſtant from Landen 85 computed, and 101 
meaſured miles. 

WIDDLE-WADDLE (V.) to ſwing from one 
fide to another, as a perſon or creature 
moves along. | 

WIDE (A.) of a large extent or breadth, 

WIDEN (V.) to extend or ſtretch out in 
breadth, 

WTOGEON or WITOIN (S.) the name of x 
ſmall eatable bird ; alſo a cant name for one 
that is eafily impoſed upon. 

WI'BOW (S.) a woman that ſurvives, or out- 
lives her huſband. 

WI'DOWER (S.) a man that ovt-lives his 
wife, or is now fingle, who before was mat- 


r * 

WI'DOWHOOD (S.) che ſtate or condition 
of a- woman after her huſband is dead, (0 
long as ſhe lives fingle. 

WIDTH (s.) the ſame with br:adrb ; which ſee, 

WIELD- (V.) to ſway, manage, handle, or 
command, 5 

WIE'LDY (A.) manageable, that may be go- 
verned, or commanded, 

WIFE (S.) a woman that is married, 

WIG (S.) a bun or cake made very ſpongy 
and light; alſo what is called a perrivig, 
at this time worn almoſt univerſally by men, 
whether rich or poor. 

WI'GAN (S.) in Lancaſhire, a good town of 
well- built houſes, fully inhabited, and is par- 
ticularly famous for its manuſactures of cb. 
verlids, rugs, blankets, and other forts of 
bedding, with which, and provificns, there 
are two markets weekly on Monday and Fri 
day ; it is alſo noted for its pit coal, ten- 


WHY (Part.) Sr what reaſon or cauie. 


works, and other j it 0 2 c 


WICK: (s.) the cotton, tow, ruſh, Ec. that 
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WIGHT ($.) any man or woman living. 
WI'GHT-ISLE (S.) in Hompſbire, is ſeparated 


WYGHTON (s.) a ſmall town in the Zaf- 
WIGTON (S.) in Cumberland, a ſmall town, 
WILD (A.) any thing that grows naturally 


WILD-CREATURE { S.) ſuck as are not, or 


WIL 
, governed by a mayor, recorder, 
and 12 aldermen, and ſends two burgeſſes 
to parliament 3 diſtant from London 143 
computed, and 195 meaſured miles, 


from the continent but by a very imall and 
rapid channel z this iſland has feveral times 
ſuffered by the invaſions of the French; 
it continued long in the crown, but in the 
year 1442 Henry VI. alienated it to Henry d- 
Beaucamp, firſt premier earl of Eng/and, and 
then duke of Warwick with a precedency of 
all other dukes but Norfolk, and laſtly crown- 
ed him king of the J of Wight, with his 
own hands ; but this earl dying without heirs 
male, his regal title died with him, and the 
jordſhip of the iſle returned to the crown 
and as to its government, it is now ſudject to 
the juriſdiQtion of the biſhop of Wincbgfter in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, and under the county 
of Sout on in civil affairs; but having 
caſiles and gariſons to defend it, the crown 
always appoints a governor peculiar to it, as 
a poſt of great honour, under whom are all 
the governors of the caſtles and gariſons in 
the iſland, which is a ſort of elliptical figure, 
being from eaſt to weſt about 20 miles long, 
and about 12 miles over, in the middle; it 
contains four market -towns, three of which 
ſend members to parliament ; it has al o four 
cafiles, and 52 pariſhes, which are ſo well 
peopled, that they can raiſe 4000 fighting- 
men; the iſland in general is well · diſciplin d, 
and divided into 11 bands, over each of which 
is a captain, called alſo a centurion, and un- 
der him inferior cfficers, called vintons ; 
there are ſeveral beacons in the iſle, where 
watch is continually kept to give notice of 
the approach of an enemy; it is encompaſſed | 
round with rocks, eſpecially towards France, 
of which the moſt noted are the Se and 
the Needles in the weſt, the Brambles on the 
north, and the Mixton on the eaſt ; theſe 
rocks render it almoſt inacceffible, and 
where it is approachable on the ſouth. caſt, 
it is fortified by art, by having ſtakes drove 
into the ground, and caſtles on the ſhore; the 
air ig very healthſul, and they have plenty of 
hares, partridges, pheaſants, and ſea-fowls, 
and other game, ſo that nothing but wood 
ſeems to be wanting, which is very ſcarce. 


Riding of Yorkfpire, whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedne'day ; diſtant from Lindon 147 
computed, and 181 meaſured miles. 


that has a mean market weekly on Tueſday ; 


diſtant from London 229 computed, and 28 
meaſured miles. g OY ? 


without improvement or cultivation; allo 
any creature untamed or undiſciplined ; alſo 
deſert, or uninhabited. 


— 


—_— 


cant be tamed, as the tyger, &c, 


WIN 


WILDERNESS (S.) a defolate, uncultivated 
place, full of trees, briars, thorns, &c, alſo 
a place in a large garden made fo artificially 
with trees and allies going in and out, that 
it is very difficult for a ſtranger to find his 
way out. 

WILDFIRE (S.) a compoſition in Gunnery, 
that burns till the whole is conſumed, 

WILDNESS (S.) the nature of any thing that 
is unimproved, untamed, untaught, or un- 
inhabited, 1 

WILE G.) an artful, cunning trick, a ſhift, 
put-off, or ſrau ſulent defign, 

WPLFUL (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, unruly, 
reſolute, headſtrong, &c, 

WILL (S.) that faculty or operation of the 
ſoul or mind, whereby it determines to do 
this or that; alſo the laſt teſtament or diſ- 
poſition of a perſon's eſtate or effects, that 
is made parole or noneupative, which is by 
word of mouth, only in the preſence of 
three or more credible witneſſes, whereby 
goods and chattels may be given away; or 
in writing, which latter only diſpoſes of 
lands as well ay moveables. 

WILLING (A.) inclined, or diſpoſed to do 
ſomething. 

WYLLINGNESS (S.) the inclination or ready 
di ſpoũition of mind, whereby we may ſhew 
our readineſs to do ary thing. 

WILTON (S.) in Wile: 45545 for the 
ſhire-town, but now a place of little note 3 
the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; it is 
a borough that ſends two members to par- 
lament ; the fine ſeat of the earl of Pembroke 
is here; diſtant from London 72 computed, 
and 37 meaſured miles. 

WILTSHIRE S.) is an inland county, bor - 
dering upon Beriſbire and Hemp ſbire on the 
eaſt, Dorſethire on the ſouth, Somerſerſhire, 
and G/cucefter ſpire on the weſt ard north; it 
is wholly in the dioceſs of Sahſoury ; from 
north to ſouth is 39 miles long, about 30 
broad, and 140 in circumference ; it is di= 
vided into 29 hundreds, containing 23 mar- 
ket-towns, 304 pariſhes, and 27,100 houſes x 

it enjoys a ſweer air, and is both fertile and 
healthful ; the north part has hills and 
woods, the ſouth is more level for corn and 
graſs, and the middle contains the famous 
plain, called Saſs:ry Plain ; it ſends 34 
members to par!iament, N 

WIMBLE or GUMELET (S.) an inſtrument 
to bore holes with. 

WI'MONDHAM or WIFNDHAM (S.) a 
ſmall, mean town in Norfolk, whoſe irhabi- 
tants, old and young, ate generally employ- 
ed in making w-oden taps, ſpindles, ſpoons, 
ard ſuch like mean wocden wares ; the mar- 
ket is weekly on F id y; diſtant from Len- 
fon 85; computed, and 100 meaſured miles. 

WIN {V.} to get the prize, or be a gainer at 
any ſport, play, or game, or to have the ad- 
vantage in 2 wager, Ke. : 

WINBURN (S.) in De-jerfoire, is a large, po* 

pulous 


WIN 


; 22 town, ſeated at the foot of an hill, 
t meanly built; the market is weekly on 
Friday, wh.ch is well trequented ; diſtant 
from Lenden 82 computed, and 98 meaſured 
miles. 
WINCE or WINCH v.) to kick or ſpurn, 


to kick with the hinder cot like an horſe, c. 


WINCH (S.) an inſtrument to put on to the 
handle ct a mill, jack, &c, in order to wind 
it up when down, or to twin it round, 


WFNCHCOMB (S.) in Gloucefter ſhire, fituate 


in a deep bat tom, à ſmall town, whoſe mar- 
ket is weckly on Saturday; ſome plantations 
of tobacco were made here, but are now leit 
off; diſtant from London 72 computed, and 
$7 meaſured miles. 


WINCHELSEA (S.) in S. x, built at the | 


corner of X and Suſſex by king Edwrd I. 
aſter a town of the ſame name, and of much 
older Cate, that had 26 churches in it, was 


- ſwallowed up by the ſca; it was encompaſſed 


by a ſtrong wall, but lying too open, it was 
ſacked by the French and Spartards, which 
with the reticing of the ſea, and the loſs of 
their trade, diſcouraged the inhabitants ſo 
much, that there are very few left in it, and 
though it be a borough endowed with many 
privileges, and ſtill ſends two members to 
parliament, ihe inhabitants are ſo tew, that 
the market has been long diſcontinued and 
tze graſs grate 0 high in the ſtreets as to 
be Tet in ſome years for 47. it had three 
churches, but there is but one uſed now 
diſtant from London 60 computed, and 71 
meaſured miles. 
WINCHESTER (S.) in Hampſhire, is a very 
Ancient city, having been built, as ſome ſay, 
goo years betore the birth of Chriſt; it was 
much noted in the times of the Roman, and 
has been ſo ever fince ; at preſent it is the ſee 
of one of the richeſt biſhop: icks in England ; 
it ſtands in a vale on the bank, and at the 
conjunction of two ſmall rivers ; at a ſmall 
d. ſtance from the town king Charles II. in- 
tend ed to build a palace ſufficient to entertain 
the h le court in the ſummer time, and in- 
cloſe a large park lo miles in circumference, 
where they might divert themſelves with 
hunting; the houſe was begun, bu! never 
ended. and ſo remains unfiniſhed to this day; 
this being an inland town, neither manufac- 
tures Hor foreign trade are here carried on, 
though the river was once made navigable to 
Soutbamst in, but not anſwering the expence, 
it is now gr vn bad again; but this is ſome. 
what rewarded by the habitations of abun- 
ance of gentry, who live in and near this 
place ; and though the buildings of the town 
are not magnificent, yet are they very an- 
cient ; the ſtreets are broad and clean, the city 
is walled round, ard contains about a mile and 
half in compaſs, in which are fix gates; out 
of 32 pariſh-churches which wel e in it, there 
are now lett but hx; it is governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, burge!%s, recorder, and 


WIN 


commoen- council ; here are two plentifa] 
markets weekly on Wedneſday arg Satur. 
2 _ 2 members to parhament ; 
iſtant from computed 
meaſured miles, = 1 

WIND (S.) the air put into a rapid motion. 
Trade Winds or Monſoems, ſuch as blow 

from one point a great whule together, 

WIND (V.) to lap or turn about any thing, 
to roll or collect into a ball or bottom; and 

in Huatirg, it is to ſcent the game as dogs do, 

WIND or WEND (v.) to draw or brug a. 
bout the head of a ſhip. 

WYND-BOUND (A.) ſpoken of a ſhip that 

- is Ropped or hicdered in the proſecution ct 

its voyage, by having the wind againſt, of 
contrary to it. . 

WYND-FALL (S.) ſpoken of fruit that is 

blown off the trees before they are fully 

ripe 3 alſo any ſudden, unſoreſcen adyan- 

tege that happens to a perſon, &c. 

WYNDLASS or WINDLESS (S.) a machine 

" uſed to raiſe large weights, &c. 

WYNDOW (s.) an opening in the wall of a 
houſe to let in the light and air. 

WI'NDSOR (S.) in Berkforre, a town former- 
ly much noted, eſpecially for the palace and 
caſtle fill remaining, though not ſo much 
frequented by the royal family as heretofore ; 
the town is a borough, pleaſantly ſuuated 
on a riſing ground on the ſouth-fide of the 
Thames ; it is a corporation, confilling of a 
mayor, two bailiffs, and 28 other perſons, 
choſen out of the beſt inhabitants, 13 of 
which are called iellows, or bencher: of the 
Guild- Hall, o of which are called alder- 
men, or chief benchers, out of whom the 
mayor and bail/ffs are choſen ; the market 
is weekly on Wedneſday ; the town belongs 
to the crown, and confiſts of ſevera! ſtreeti, 
in the principal of which are many god 
houſes, and a handſome town-hall ; tbe 
election of members for parliament was 
veſted in the corporation, which ſencs tyo; 
but now the choice is in the inhabitants at 
large, and the indenture is executed by the 
ſheriff on the one part, and the mayor and 
inhabitants on the other; diſtant from Los- 
don 20 computed, and 24 meaſured m les. 

WI'NDWARD (A.) that lies towards, or hat 
the advantage of the wind, 

WINE S.) an expteſſed liquor made of the 
juice of grapes, and alſo of ſeveral other 
truits, though the wine of grapes is eſtecm- 
ed the beſt and moſt natural. 

Sririts of Wine, the oily part of wine 8. 
rificd by acid ſalts ciſtilled from brardy, and 
is uſed as a menſtruum for many chymical 
preparations, and other phyſical uſes, _ 

WING (S.) that part of a bird wherewith it 
flies, or moves through the air ; in 20 A, 
it is the horſe on the flanks, or at the end of 
each line upon the right ard left. 

WING v.) to fly away, to be in a hurry, 9 


be on the wing ; in Carving, it is fo cul vp 
a towl, &c. WI'NG ED 


WIS 


WINGED (A.) ſometimes means furniſhed 
with, or having wings z and ſometimes 
ſwift, expeditious, &Cc. 

WINGS (S.) in Fortrfication, are the larger 
files of horn wor ks, crown» works, tenailles, 
Kc, and in ci Buildings, they are the addi- 
tional fides of a palace, or other great build- 
inzs for the neceſſary offices; in Heraldry, 
they are borne without the body of the fowl, 
and are ſometimes borne double, and ſome- 
times fingle, being differently denominated, 
according as they are poſited, for when the 
tips are upwards they are ſaid to be elevated, 
when downwards inverted, &c. 

WINK (V.) to ſhut or almoſt cloſe the eyes. 

WI'NNOW (V.) to fan the corn, or ſeparate 
or cleanſe it from chaff, 


WINSLOW (S.) a ſmall town in Bucking-- 


banſbire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſ- 
diy; diſtant from Lenden 38 computed, and 
44 meaiured miles. 

WINTER (S.) that ſeaſon of the year when 
the days are ſhorteſt and the. weather cold - 
eſt and wetteſt, &c. 

Winter Soiftice, in Afronomy, is that time 
in the northern hemiſphere, when the ſun 
comes to, or touches the tropick of Capri. 
tern, which is about the 22d of December, 
when it is the ſhorteſt day. 

WINTER (V.] to ſtay, remain, dwell, or 
abide in a place during the winter, 

WIPE (V.) to ſweep or rub off duſt, &c, from 
gloſs, fine tables, &c. alſo to cheat or carry 
eff a confiderable booty, to break a perſon, 
or win all his money in gaming ; allo to 
give a perſon a ſmart or ſevere rub, to 
taunt, gibe, jeer, or banter, 

WIRE {S.) various forts of metals drawn 
thro* irons bored with holes of various ſizes, 
in order to make it fit for different uſes, 

WIREDRAW V.) to draw or pull wire 
thro different. fized holes to fit it for various 
purpoſes ; alſo to decay a perſon, or draw 
h m unperceived into ſtreights or difficulties ; 
alſo to pump or get ſecrets out of him. 

WIRES (S.) in Gardening, ate the long threads 
which run from ftrawberries, &c. and root 
in the ground and fo propagate other plants, 

WIRKSWORTH or WO'RKSWORTH (S.) 
in Derbyſhire, is a large well: frequented 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday, 
chiefly for lead, which is brought hither in 
great quantities ; here is held the bar- moat- 
court, in which are decided a!l diſputes re 
lating to mines, &c. diſtant from Lenden 107 
computed, and 118 meaſured m les. 

WISACRE (s.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant 
perſqn, 

WI'SBICH (S.) in Cambridgeſpire, ſituate in 
the utmoſt northern border of the I,. E!y, 
and is the beſt trading- town in the whole 
iſle, having the conveniency of water. car- 
mage to London, whither it ſends 52,500 
quarters of oats, 1000 tons of oil, and a- 

$0cd firkins of butter annually ; in the 
13th century this town, and the caſtle, &c, 


| 
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were deſtroyed by a violent inundation of 
the ſea ; the preſent town is well built, and 
has a good publick hall; it has a plentiful 
market weekly on Saturday; from hence 
the whole iſland and the greateſt part of 
the whole county, is ſupplicd with all ſo:ts 
of commodities ; diſtant from Lendon 75 
computed, and 88 meaſured miles, 

WISDOM (s.) the reſult of the moſt mature 
and judicious thinking and obſervation, 

WISE (A.) diſcreet, prudent, ſedate, thought. 
ful, judicious, cautious, &c. 

* (V.) to deſite, crave, or long for any 
t ng. * 

WISP. (S.) a ſmall bundle or handful of 
hay, &c, 

WI'STON (S.) a ſmall! corporate town in 
Pembrokeſhire, South Malt, governed by a 
mayor and bailiffs, and ſtrengthened wit a 
caſtle, now the habitation of a private gen- 
tleman ; the market is weekly on Wedneſ- 
day; diſtant from London 173 computed, 
and 191 meaſured miles. 

WIT (S.) the genius, diſpoſition, or natural 
capacity, and which is ſhewn by the quick 
or ſlow anſwers that a perſon makes to ſuch 
queſtions that are put to him. 

WITCH (S.) a woman that uſes ſome unlaw- 
ful means to influence others, or that is ſup- 
poſed to have. familiar converſation with 
ſome evil ſpirit, who tells her whaOwwill 
come to paſs beſore it aftually happens. 

WITCHCRAFT (S.) the art or power of 
influencing others, or of foretelling future 
events without divine inſpiration, 

WITH (Part.) in company or conjunction 
with ſome other perſon or thing. 

WITHA'L (Part.) over and above, beſides, 

WITHAM S.) in E/ex, is a neat, pleaſant, 
and well fituated, country town, having in 
and near it abundance of fine ſeats z it is a 
great thorough fare to Holland, and the fur- 
ther parts of Eſſex and Suffolk 5 its market 
is weekly on Tueſday ; dittant from London 
23 computed, and 37 meaſured miles. 

WITHDRA'W (V.) to retire, draw back, 
with-hold, or diſcontinue, 

WIYTHER (V.) to fade, die away, grow dry, 
ſhrivel up, or loſe its fragrancy, verdure, &c. 

WI/THERS (S.) in a Hzrſe, is the joining of 
the ſhoulder- bones towards the upper part. 

WITH- HOLD (V.) to keep back, to pre- 
vent, or hinder from doing ſomething, 

WITHIN (Part.) in a certain place, diſtance, 
or compaſs, 

WITHOU'T (Part.) on the out-fide of a 
houſe, &c. alſo not having the aſſiſtance of 
another, ; 

WITHSTA'ND (V.) to oppoſe or ſet one's 
ſelf againſt any thing. 

WUVTNESS (S.) one who gives his teſtimony 
in, about, or concerning any matter or af. 
fair in diſpute, 

WITNESS (v.) to ſubſcribe to a deed, &c. to 
prove the execution; alſo to ſay what one 
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knows about any matter in diſpgte in 2 
court of judicature. 

WITNEY (S.) in Oxfordſhire, a long, ſcrag 
gling town, inhabited by abundance of poo: 

wool ſpinners, who work for the clothiers in 
and near this place; here is a large manu- 
ſaftory of blanke:s, rugs, &c, the market it | 
weekly on "Thurſday ; here is a good free | 
ſchool, and fine library ; diftant from Lon- 
don 54 computed, and 64 meaſured miles 


WI TTV (A.) ſharp, poignant, pleaſant, full | 


of, or ready at giving anſwers, &c, 


WHVELSCOMB (S., in Scmerſerſorre, a mean, 


tho* anc ent town, whoſe market is weekly 


on Tueſday ; diſtan from Londen 128 com- 


puted, and 154 meaſured miles. 
WIZARD S.) a man that pretends to be a 


conjurer, ſorcerer, or to have dealings with 


the devil, &c, 
. ſorrow, affliction, trouble, grief, mi- 
ery, &c. 
WOAD (S.) a weed or herb uſed by the Dyer: 
in making or preparing to receive a blue 
colour z with the juice of this herb the an- 
cient Br:tons are reported to paint their ſkins 
with frightful figures or repreſentations, 
WO DEN S.) an idol worfhipped by the an- 
cient Saxons, as the chief, firſt, or great 
god ; and accordingly they offered him hu- 
an ſacrifice, as the moſt honourable and 
valuable. Wedne'day, or the fourth day of 
the week, takes its name from his being 
worſhi then, 
WO'FUL (A.) forrowful, diſmal, piteous, that 
is full ot miſery, &c. | 
WOLF (S.) a fierce creature abiding in foreſts, 
an enemy to cattle, eſpecially of the fmaller 
ſize, ravenous, greedy, crafty, exceeding 
quick- ſcented, who e head is ſomewhat ſqua- 
riſh, and his hair inchned to grey, of a very 
devouring or voracious nature; there are 
many forts of them; as, the morning woof, 
that lives only on carrion ; the bare f, that 
ives upon the prey he catches by his (wift- 
neſs ; the deer , Which {ome confeund 
with the lynx, and others with the wild cat ; 
It is ſa.d that dogs carried from Europe into 
New. Spain have depererated into vet. 
"WO'LFISH or WO/LVISH (A.) fiercr, rave- 
nous, or like to a wolf, 
WOLVERHAMPTON (S.) in Staffo dftire, a 
very ancient town, and at preſent is ſituate 
upon a high ground or hill, conſiſting of ſe- 
vera ſti eets well paved, built, and inhabited, 
where ariſe four weak ſprings of different 
qualities, which is the only water they have 
to ſujply the whole town, which is very 
large and popul-us ; theſe wells go by the 
names uf Pudding -WWl, Horſe. Meli, Waſh- 
ang-well, and Meat- Nel; the trade of 
Jock- making is carried cn here to a very 


great perſection; the market i» weekly very | 


large on Wednreidy ; ciftant from Lengen 
98 computed, and 117 meaſured miles. 
WOMAN (S.) the female part of the human 


' WOMB (S.) that part of a woman's belly 


WO O 
WO'MANISH A,) oft, delicate, nice, ten» 


der, like to, or after the mauner of 2 wo. 
man; alſo defirous of, or longing after wo. 


men, 
WO'MANLY (Part.) gravely, diſcreetly, like 
to one that knows the affairs of families, 
and how to behave and carry herſelf upon 
all occaſions. . 


called the abdomen, divided into the hot. 
tom, the neck, and the ſheath ; it has two 
broad I'gaments, and two round, is of a 
nervous and fibrous ſubſtance, and of dil. 
ferent thickneſs, according to the age and 
going with child ; from a cavity in the bet. 
tom the courſes flow, and conception and 
gent rat. on are made, the bladder is bete 
it, and the gut refum behind it; it containg 
the child or young till it is fully perſefcd 
for the birth, — ; 
WONDER (S.) ſomething ſtrange or uncom- 
— 3 allo an admiration or ſurprize at any 
thing. 
WONDER (V.) to admire or be ſurprized 
| - the ſtrangeneſs or uncommonneſa ct any 
thing. 
\ WO"NDERMENT (S.) wondering, 2 beiag 
ſurprized, c. 
WONT S.) the cuſtom, uſe or habit of fay- 
ing or doing any thing. 
WOO (V.) to court, ſollicit, defire, make love 
to, or petition for any thing, 
.WOO'BURN or WO'BURN (S.) in Bedford- 
ſhire, was a few years ago almoſt demoliſh- 
ed by fire, but as it is moſt of it a part of 
the duke of Bedford's eſtate, it has been 
handſomely rebuilt, and a fr e commodicus 
market · place, erefted entirely at the duke's 
Expence ; here is alſo a large, noble ſeat of 
| that family, called Worburn- Abbey, before 
Wich is fo large a canal, as to admit a fine 
yatch of between 30 and 40 tors burden, 
and ſeveral ſmaller pleaſure boats; the mat- 
ket is weekly on Friday, eſpecially for but- 
ter and cheeſe ; diſtant trom London 37 
computed, and 44 meaſured miles, 
WOOD (s.) the thick, ſolid part of a tret, 
which when large is called timner, &c, 
WOO'DBRIDGE (S.) in Sl, a large to 
wh-ſe market is weekly, very large, on Ve" 
neſday, fituate on the river Deben, about f 
miles diſtant from the ſea, which being 5s 
vigable quite up to the town, enables the 1 
habitants to cal ry on a large trade by ſeat 
Holand, Landon, &c. Sack-cloth, refinin 
ſalt, and other manuſacturies are carried 0 
nere with vigour ; the old houſes are ley 
but the new ones handſomely built in 
modern manner; the chef ſtreets are 
paved ; it hath four or five docks for __ 
ſhips ; the quarter · ſeſſions are uſvally 
here in a handſome apartment built 1 
purpoſe in the middle of the ma: bet. p | 
the keys and warehouſes for I forts — | 
chandize ate very commod.eus j — , 
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Ladin 62 computed, and 75 meaſured miles, 


WOO'DEN (A.) any thing made of wood; 


aiſo any thing done buaglingly. 


WUOO/DMONGER (s.) a perſon that ſells 


billetting for fires, &c. alſo that deals in 


timber. X 
WOODSTOCK (S.) in Oxfordbire, was for. 


merly very famous for its fine palace ang 

ik, that many of the kings of England, 
Path before and after the c:nqueſt, uſed to 
make it their ſummer reſidence 53 Henry I, 
not only beautified and increaſed the buildings 
of the palace, but alſo built a ſtove wall a- 
bout the park, which was not furniſhed with 
deer, but hons tygers, panthers, &c. it is 
now alcnated trom the c:own, and conter- 
red upon the family of the Chaurchi/s, as 2 
rew-rd for the extraordinary ſervices of that 
ſucceſsful general Jobs late duke of Mario: 
rough, ior whom 1s built a moſt magaificent 
palice, near which is a bridge or ryalto cf 
one arch, of a prodigious diameter, and coſt 
20,0001, gardens that occupy 100 acres ol 
ground, offices ſufficient for a tamily of 300 
perions, out- houſes fit for the lodgings of a 
regiment of guards, a fine chapel, the ave 
nues, ſalons, galleries and apartments, ex 
travagantly magnificent, the ſtair cafe, ſta 
tues, paintings and furniture, and particu 
larly the hangings of tapeſtry work, ſurp: ze 
every one that ſees them, in which are 
wove the principal battles of the duke. The 
town is a (mall, neat corporation, governed 
by a mayor, four aldermen, and ſends two 
members to parliament ; the ſtreets are well 
paved ; it was made a ſtaple for wool by 
queen Elzabeth 3 the market is weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London 51 computed, 
and 60 meaſured miles. 

WOO OY (A. a place full of trees, or any 
thing that taſtes like wood, 

WOOYER (S ) a ſweetheart, courtier, or lover. 

WOOF S.) that which is thrown acroſs the 
warp to make the tuff, filk, cloth, c. bind 
ſtrong and firmly together. 

WOO ING (S.) courting, folliciting, defiring, 
making love, or addieffing one's ſelf to any 
perſon, 

WOOL (S) commonly means that fort of ſoſt 
hair or ſhag that grows upon the backs and 
tails of ſheep, though there are other ſorts 
that are thus called, as cotton, filk, &a. 

WOO L EN (A.) any thing made or compo- 
ſed of wool, ; 

WOOY'LLY (A.) ſoft, warm, mixed with, like 
to, or full of wool. 

WOO/LSTAPLE (S.) any particular place ap- 
painted for the publick ſabe of wool, 

WOOLWICH (s.) in Kent, of late years is 
much increaſed, by rea:on of the docks and 
yards relonging to the crown, where are built 
and repaued many noble ſhips of war; the 
mortars and great guns are caft here, and 
large quantities of cordaze are made, &c. the 
river Thame: being very deep and wide here, 
renders it a very proper place for theſe put · 


WOR 


poſes 5 the market is weekly on Friday 
diftant from Long:n 
m-:(ured miles. e - 


WOU'> TED or WO/RSTED s.) s patticular 


fort of thread ſpun out of wool, which 
when applied to the knitting of ſtockings, 


has ſometimes two three, or four thr 
doubled together. x 20 


WOO'TON-BASSET (s.) in Wini, a 


mayor and borough-town, that ſends two 
burgeſſes to parliament ; the market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from London 
66 computed, and 78 meaſured miles, 


WO'RCESTER (s.) a city in Worcefter ſhire, 


a biſhp's fee, delightfully ſeated oa the 
eaftern banks of the Severn, over which 
it has a fine ſtone bridge ; it is a very ancient 
and fine city, though it has been more than 
once burnt down; the caſtle is now demo- 
liſhed ; it is at preſent governed by a mayor, 
fix aldermen, a ſheriff, 48 common coun- 
eil men, a recorder, &c. it ſends two meme» 
bers to parliament ; it is a coun'y of itſelf, 
divided into ſeven wards, in which are 12 
pariſh- churches, beſides the cathedral ; here 
the woollen manutaQture is carried on to 
the greateſt perſection; it has weekly three 
markets, wiz. on Wedneſday, Friday, and 
Saturday; diftant from London 86 computed, 
and 112 menſured miles. 


WO/RCESTERSHIRE (S is bounded Þ the 


eaft ty Warwickſhire, on the ſouth by Cu- 
cefter ere, on the weſt by Heref»rdfbrve and 
ShropfhirÞ, and on the north by Stef ra- 
Sire; it contains five hundreds, in which 
are one city, and 10 other market towns, 
152 pariſhes, and 20,6;0 houſes ; it is 130 
miles in circumference, and is of a triangu- 
lar form ; it has a ſweet and temperate air, 
and fertile foil, interlaced with hills, and 
well clothed with woods; it ſends g mem- 
bers to parliament. 


WORD (S.) an intelligible ſound that is pro- 


nounced by the human ſpecies, in order to 
declare the fentiments of the mind; in an 
Army, it is the token or fignal given every 
right by the general of an army, or the go- 
vernor of a gariſon, &c. to prevent any of 
the enemies, or their party or adherents ha- 
ving a paſſige thro* the camp or gariſon to 
get or give information, &c. in Scripture, ic, 
ſometimes means Jeſus Chriſt the only So 
of God che Father, the ſecond Perſon in the 
bleſſed Trinity; ſometimes it ſands for the 
interna! inſpiration of the prophets, and 
ſometimes for the declarations or preachings 
of the apoſtles, or regular miniſtry of the 
church ; and ſometimes the power or autho- 
rity in the command of a king, generil, &c, 


WORK (S.) any thing that a perſhn follows ag 


a trade or calling for a hvelihood, &. alſo 
the real and earneſt taking of pains upon any 
occaſi n Whatever; alſo any thing dore, as a 
b-ok writ, » houſe bvilt, &c. alſo all ſorts of 


labour or pains taking, whether mechanically 
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WOR 
at ſome trade, &c. or ſtudiouſly in languages, 


arts, ſciences, &c, : | 

WORK (V.) to labour, earneſtly or induſtri- 
ouſly, to ſtrive or endeavour honeſtly to get 
a livelihood ; alſo to ferment, as liquor does 
after being brewed. 

WORKING (S.) labouring, ſtrivirg, endea- 
vouring to do ſomething ; alſo termenting 
like new beer, wine; cyder, &c. 

WO/RKMAN (S.) any perſon that does buſi- 
neſs or work; and emphatically means a cu- 
rious or ingenious artiſt, or one {killed in 
the buſineſs he undertakes, 

WO'/RKMANLIKE (A.) correct, juſt, well, 
artificial, compleat, handſome, &c, 

WO RKMAN SHIP (S.) the actual doing or 
performing any thing, the making or form- 
ing any thing. | 

WORKS S.)] in Fortification, is all thoſe ne- 
ceſſary buildings for batteries, &c. in or a- 
bout any place for its defence. 

WO'RKSOP (S.) in N-ttingbamphirg, is a very 
ancient town, though at preſent but (mall, 
yet its market is weekly, pretty good, on 
Wedneſday, principally noted for its large 
quantity of malt and liquorice ; diſtant from 
London 110 computed, and 133 meaſured 
miles. | 

WORLD (S.) ſometimes means the univerſe, 
ofthe whole ſyttem of created beings, men, 
angels, and things; ſometimes only this 

- globe of earth and water; ſometimes the 
vulgar and common people ; and ſometimes 
the things of this preſent life only, 

WO/RDLING (S.) a covetous or worldly- 
minded perſon, man or woman. 

WO'RLDLY or WO'RLDLY- MINDED (A.) 
covetous, deſirous of the riches and good 
things of this life, 

WORM (S.) a creeping inſect, of which there 
are many various ſorts that breed in the 
earth, in human bodies, vegetables, &c. alfo 
a pewter pipe of a ſpiral ſorm ; that is put 
into a tub of water, in order for the va- 
pours that ariſe in diſtilling ſpirits to cool 

and thicken, 


WORM (V.) to take out worms from a dog, 


c. alſo to wheedle a perſon out of ſome- 
thing of value for nothing, or a trifle ; to cit- 
caravent or injure a perſon, &c. 

WO/RM-EATEN (A.) cd wood, plants, &c. 

that are enten up or through by the worms. 

WO'RMWO90D or WO'RMSEED (S.) a bit- 
ter plant, and its ſeed, uſed phyfically for ſe- 
veral purpoſes, particularly agalnſt worms, 

WYRRY (V.) totorment, perplex, teaze, &c. 
alſo to tear in pieces like a wild creature. 

WORSE (A.) in a ſtate or condition beneath, 
more dangerous, cr diſad vantageous than 
another. 

WO'RSHIP (V.) to pay divine 2doration to 
the Almighty, or to ſome idol; alſo to ſub. 
mit to, or honour another, 

Wo RSH (S.] adoration ; alſo a title of 
honour given to the juſtices of peace, &c. 


WRA 


WO'RSHIPFUL (A.] honourab eferving 
reſpeR, &c. UN * 


WORST (A.) the greateſt degree of badneſs, 


meanneſs, dangerouſneſs, &c, 

WO'RSTED (S.) a fmall town in Nerfall 
where that woollen manufacture called wir - 
ted, uied to knit and weave ſt-ckings, and 
many ſorts of light ſtuffs were originally made 
and brought to perſeQion ; the market is 
weekly on Saturday i diſtant from Loris 
98 computed, and 118 meaſured miles, 

WORT (S.) new drink juſt brewed, before 
0 * been fermented, or worked ; alſo an 

erb, 

WORTH (S.) the value, price, merit, or de- 
ſert of any thing. 

WO RTHLESS (A.) that is of no valve, 
mean, deſerving nothing; alſo wicked, bale, 
diſhonourable, &c. 

WO'RTHY (A.) honourable, deſerving, that 
does what becomes his ſtation, &c, 

WOT (V.) to know, 

WO'TTON- UNDER-EDGE (S.) in C. 
cefler ſbire, a pretty town, whoſe market i; 
weekly on Friday; the chief magiſtrate is 
called a mayor, who is annually choſen 23 
the court-leet of the earl of Berti, and 
every perſon. fo choſen is eſteemed an alder- 
man ever after ; it js ſeated on a pleaſant 
fruitful riſing ground, and the pariſh is 12 
miles in circumference, filled with the ma- 
nufactures of the woollen goods, eſpecially 
of the clothing trade; diſtant from Linds 
83 computed, and 99 meaſured miles. 

WOULD (V.) in Sh:pping, is to wind ropts 
round the maſt or yard after pieces of tim- 
ber have been nailed on them to ſtrengtha 
them; al'o to defire, wiſh, or long for. 

WOUND V.) to hurt, maim, cut, or injace 
one in his perſon or reputation. 

WOUND (S.) a cutting or piercing the fab, 
c. thereby caufing the continuity of '? 
parts to be diſſolved, and the blood to ill, 
&c, 

WOUND (A.) rolled round ſomething, 9 
made up into a ball or bundle, &c. 
WOU'NDY (A.) very hig, great, large. 
WRACK or WRECK (S)) the periſhing © 1 
ſhip at ſea, together with all the living «tt 

tu. es in it, 

WRACK or WRECK .) to diftreſs at 
ſon, or overload him with taxes, corp® 
puniſhments, &c, f 

WRA'NGLE (V.) to brawl, m:ke a nil, 
diſpute, quarrel, Ke. 

WRAP (V.) to encloſe one thing in anstbe, 
or to fold up any thing, &. allo to lp 
wind about, 3 

WRA“ pED or WRAPT (A.) inſolded, # 

cloſed, or wound about ſamething, &. 

WRA”PPER (S.) a coarſe cloth in which fn 

linen, filks, muſlins, &c, are commonly u. 

cloſed in order to keep them from the * 
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WRATH (S.) great anger, fury, madneſs, 
diſyleaſure, indignation, &Cc. | 
WRA'THFUL (A.) very angry, much dif. 
leaſed, full of reſentment or indignation. 
WREAK (V.) to vent or diſcharge, as to 
ſweat, ſmoak, or ſteam through heat; to 
revenge one*s ſelf, or diſcharge one's whole 
anger, &. upon a perſon, - 
WREA'KING (S.) ſteaming, ſmoaking, 

venting, or diſcharging. 

WREATH (S.) a garland or crown of flow- 
ers, herbs, leaves, &c, in Heraldry, the re. 
preſentation of a roll cf fine linen or filk 
coloured like the eſcutcheon, and placed be- 
tween the helmet and the creſt, to ſupport 
the creſt ; alſo what perſons cover their 
heads with, who carry large burdens upon 
them, 

WREATH (V.) to twiſt or bind up into a 
bundle, to twine or make up into a crown 
or head. band, &c. : 

WREN (S.) a very ſmall bird; alſo the fur. 
name of a man. 

WRENCH S.) a ſudden ſprain or ſtrain, oc- 
cafioned by lifting too great a weight, &c. 
WRE'NCHED (A.) wrung, or forced open, 

diſtorted, or diflocated by violence. 

WREST (V.) to pervert or turn words to a 
wrong ſenſe or meaning; to extort from or 
force a perſon to do what is contrary to his 
inclinations, 

WRESTLE (v.) to ſtrive or contend with a 
perſon for victory, to practiſe the art of 

_ wreſtling or managing the legs, &c. 

WRE'STLER (S.) one who contends, ſtrives 
with, or throws down another by an artſul | 
management of his legs. x 

WRE'STLING (S.) the art of managing the 
legs, &c, ſo as to throw one's opponent to 
the ground without beating, ſtriking, or 
kicking him, much practiſcd by the ancients, 
at the publick ſhews; alſo any earneſt con- 
teſt or oppoſition, 

WRETCH s.) a miſcrable, diſtreſſed, or un- 
happy perſon. q 

WRE'TCHED (A.) unfortunate, miſerable, 
chſtreſſed, unhappy, &c. | 

WAN XHAMu (S.) in Denhighbſbire, North- 
Wala, is 2 large, wel- built, populous 
den, thit befides the great church has two 
large meeting houſes ; it his weekly two 
merkets, vi. Monday and Thurſday, at 
Which great quantities of flannels, which is 
the manufatire- of this and the adjacent 
parts, ate bought up by the factors for Len- 
dn; diftant from London 133 computed, and 
167 meaſured miles. b 

WRIGGLING (s.) turning this way and that 
Wy, to get along, Ike a make or cel, &c. 
alſo endeavouring to get off from, or avoid 
the obligation of a contract ; alſo the ſcrew- 
ng or infinuating one's ſelf into another 
perſon's favour, 

WRIGHT { S.) a mechanick or artificer that 


WRO 


| WRIGHT'S CHART, commonly called 

n MERCA“ToR's CHART (S.) curious 
in vention to find the latitude, longitude and 
diftance of one place from another, or the 
place that a ſhip is in upon a plain that has 
the meridian drawn by right lines that are 
Parallel to one another, and all the parallele 
of longitude expreſſed in the ſame manner, 

WRING (V.) to twiſt or ſqueeze hard toge- 
ther, to pinch or gripe, to put to much 
pain, &c, 

WRI'NGING (S.) twiſtir g or ſqueezing hard 
together, alſo pinching or griping, &c. 
WRUYNKLE (V.) to creaſe, plait, or fold 

cloth, fk, paper, &c. . , 

WRUNXKLE (S.) a creaſe, plait, or fold 
in cloth, filk, paper, &c. alfo thoſe furrows 
that naturally grow in the foreheads of men, 
and other creatures advanced in years, or 
grown old, &c, 

WRINTON (S.) in Somer ſerſpire, a pretty 
good town among the Mendip. Hills, that 
has a very good market weekly on Tueſ- 
day; diſtant from Londen 103 gomputed, 
and 125 meaſured miles, 

WRIST {S.) the loweſt or ſmalleſt part of the 
arm that immediately adjoins to the hand. 
WRUSTBAND (S.) the broad fillet at the 
bottom of a ſhirt ſleeve, &c, wherein all 
the plaits are ſewn or inſerted, cc nd 
which buttons round the wrift, &c. 
WRIT (S.) a formal letter of the king, of 
the liberties, &c, in a parchment ſealed with 
a ſeal directed to ſome judge, officer, mini- 
ſter or other ſubject at their ſuit, or at the 
ſuit or plaint of another, commanding, or 
authorizing ſomething therein contained ta 
be done, for the cauſe briefly therein ex- 
preſſed, which is to be diſcuſſed in ſome 
_ courts according to law: Writs are of three 
ſorts 3 original, which are moſt commonly 
of courſe, and therefore are of a ſet form ; 
judicial, which are for the execution of judg - 
ment; mgrifterial, which vary in form ac- 
cording to the matter, 

WRITE (V.) to expreſs the ſentiment of 

one's mind in or by writing. 

WRVTER (S.) an author or compoſer of 

books, poems, &c, alſo any perſon that per- 

forms the manual opere tion of writing. 

WRITING (S.) the art of expreſſing the ſenti- 


* ments of our minds in ſome proper or known 


letter or characters. 
WRONG s.) injury, injuſtice, hurt, da- 


age, &c. 
WRONG (v. to defraud, cheat, or do n- 
juſtice to another, ; 
WRONG (A.) falſe, untrue, not right, &. 
like a ſum caft up to more or leſs than it 
ought to be. fl 
WRO'NGFUL (A) unjuſt, hurtful, injuri- 
ous, prejudicial, &. | 
WROTE (A.) exprefſed by a pen, &c, 19 
words, letters, or characters. 
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WROTH (. ang:r, diſpleaſure, fury, &c. 
| : 
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WRO'THAM or WO/RTHAM (S.) in Kent, 
a ſmall town, whole market is weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from Lenden 19 computed, 
and 25 mes ſurtd miles. 

WROUGHT A. done, made, worked ; alſo 
embelliſhed with various ornaments, 

WRUNG (A) ſqueezed, griped, pinched, 
twiſted, &c. 

WRY (A.) put uneven, or on one fide more 
than another, not ſtraight, &c. 

WYCHE or WiCH (S.) a ſpring or place 
where ſalt grows, or is made, from whence 
many places take their names, as Saltwich, 
Nantwich, Se. 

WY DRAUGHT S.) a common ſewer, drain 
or fink to carry off or receive the waſte wa- 
ter, &c, of a h uſe, ſtreet, or town. 

WYE S.) in Kent, fituate on the river Stower, 
over wh.ch is a bridge, has for a long time 
been a place of good account z its market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
49 computed, and 57 meaſured miles, 

WY'/VER (S.) an imaginary creature, repre- 
ſented by the heralds as a flying ſerpent. 


X. 


IS latter has the power, ſound, or 


| force of a double conſonant, is reck- 
oned the 22d letter of our alphabet, and 


generally in the beginning of words, ſounds | 


like z, in the midole like 4, Ce. When a- 
Jone, thus, X, it ſtands for the number 10 ; 
thus, F, 10,900, 

XA'CCA S.) the name of the firſt founder of 
idolatry in the Indies and eſters countries; 
the hiftory of his lite reports, that when his 
mother was big with him, ſhe dreamt that 
ſhe brought forth a white elephant, which is 
the reaſon the kings of Siam, Tonguin, and 
China, have ſs great a value for them: 
Tacca retired into a wilderneſs, and there 
formed his ſcheme of idolatry ; and at his 
return, having a great number of diſciples, 
he choſe ten thouſand, to whom he com- 
municated his plan, and furniſhed them with 
inſtructions ta teach others his doctrines, 
ordering them to pat no other title to their 


books, nor give any other reaſon for. their | 


affertiors, than Ieſe diætt, be, their miſter 
ar great prophet, ſays it; by which means 
he to. k away all examination. The Brach. 
mans 2ffirm, he has gone thro' a metem- 
pſychoſis 8o, co t.mes, and that his ſoul 
has paſſed into fo many different kinds of 
beaſts, whereof the laſt was a white ele- 
—— ; and that after all theſe changes, he 
vas received into the company of the gods, 
and is bccome a paged, 
XENIA (S.) preſents, gifts, or tckens that 
one friend or acquaintance uſed to ſend, 
give, or beſtow upon another, to refreſh or 


penew their old acquaintance or frizndfhip ; 


YAR 


alſo preſents or gifts made to kings, gover- 

nors, &c, at a certain time, for the conti- 

nuance of their favour or protection, or the 
grant of ſome new privilege. 

XERA'PHIUM S., the name of a medicine 

proper for or againſt the breakings out of 

the head or chin. 

XERA'SIA (S.) an imperfeQtion in the hairs 

that occafions them not to come to their 

full growth, but look and fee! like down 
ſprinkled with duſt, a ſort of baldneſs, de. 
fect or want of hair. 

XEROPHA'GIA (S8. certain faſt days in the 
firſt ages of the church, on which was eaten 
nothing but bresd and falt, and they only 
drank water, which was obſerved the (x 
days of the Paſſion or Holy Week, not by 
command and obligation of the church's 
authority, but the choice and devotion of the 
more religious Chriſtians. 

XERO'PHTHALMY (S.) a dry blearedre(; 
of the eyes, that occaſions them to look ted 
and ſore, attended with itching, but wich- 
out any dropping or ſwelling. 

XE ROTES (S.] a thin and dry habit or con- 

ftitution of body. 


| XVPHIAS (S.) in Afronomy, a comet that 


appears ſhaped like a ſword, 

XVPHOIDES /S.) that cartilage or griſt'e that 
terminates the breaſt-bone, formed like 4 
ſword, ec. 

XY'STER (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed 
to ſcrape the bones with, 

XY'STOS (S.) a precious ſtone brought irom 
India of the jaſper ſort or kind ; allo 3 
large portico or place where the Greet wreſt. 
lers exerciſed themſelyes in the winter - ume, 
uke pur piazza's. 


A 


H Is letter is the 23d in our alphabet, 
and is ſometimes uſed as a vowel. 3nd 
ſometimes as a conſonant ; it was borrow? 
irom the Greek language, and has its true 
uſe in words derived from thence, tho" t 
now generally uſed at the end of worcs of 
other originals, that terminate with 16, ® 
was the old cuſiom of the Elie in mol 
words, as thie, now thy, flie, now ty, . 
When it begins words or ſyllables, aud 
immediately followed by another vowel, " 
is then a conſonant, as in yield, year, © 
but in the end of words it is a vowel, 4 
rather a diphthong, as ſupplying the fla 
or room of two vowels, viz. it, 2s jt, 
ſy, Ce. The ancients made it one of he 
yumerals, to expreſs 1 $0, 306 when daſl< 
thus, F, as many thou . 
YARD (s.) ſometimes means long weilen 
containing 3 feet or 36 inches, and ig the! 
niverſal meaſure for broad - cloth. blk, uf 


ribbands, lace, and ſome forts of * 
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cloths here in England ; ſometimes it means 
an open place or piece of ground before or 
behind a houſe for the uſe and convenience 
thereof; ſometimes it means thoſe heams 
of timber that are fitted athwart rhe ſeveral 
maſts of a ſhip with the ſails faſtened to them 
to be hoiſted up or let d on as occaſion re 

quires 3 and ſometimes it means a man's 

iv member, 

YA'RD-ARM (S.) in a Ship, is that half the 
yard that is on either fide the maſt, when 
it lies athwart the ſhip. 

YA'RD-LAND.(S.) a certain proportion of 
ground, the quantity whereof vacies in dif- 
ferent counties; in ſome it is but 10 acres, 
in othevs 15, in others, 20, 24, 30, or 40. 

YA'RMOUTH (S.) in Norfolk, is a ſea - port 
and borough town, and an antient member 
of the Cinque- Ports ; it is fituate on a penin- 
ſola, having the Tare on the weſt, over 
which is a draw-bridge, and the ſea on the 
ſouth and eaſt, and the continent on the 
north; it is alſo defended with very ſtrong 
and ately walls, which with the river 
compoſe an oblong figure 5 the river re- 
ceiving many ſmaller rivers, forms a fine 
haven, both large, deep, and ſafe, for ſhips 
of any burden; the ſhips ride here ſo cloſe 
together, that their heads being faſtened 
to the ſhore, they go croſs the ſtream with 
their bolt-ſprits, that for half a mile toge- 
ther you may walk from ſhip to (lp all 
along the fide of the wharf, where is built 
the cuſtom-houſe and town-liouſe, which 
are fine piles of buildings, and alſo many 
magnificent houſes of private merchants ; 
it is here in the herring-ſeaſon that incredi- 
ble quantities of that fiſh are caught and ex- 
ported, which with the colliers, and other 
merchand:ze, renders this a place of extra- 
ordinary ſea - trade, and the inhabitants rich; 
here is one of the fineſt market · places in 
England, plentifully ſerved with all manner 
of proviſions weekly on Saturday; the ex- 
tent of the town being but ſmall, the ſtreets 
tre exitly ſtraight from north. to ſouth, 
with lanes called rows croffing them from 
eaſt to weſt, which renders it the moſt regu- 
lar-built town in England ; they have par- 
ticular and very extenfive privileges, by 
which they can try, condemn, and execute 
in particular cafes, without waiting for a 
warrant from above; it is ſo well governed, 
that the ſabbath is obſerved here with more 
exactneſs than any where in Erg/and he. 
ſides, fo that plays, aſſemblies of gaiety, 
and gaming, meet but with little encourage- 

ment 3 there are now in it two churches ; 
the old one has fo high a ſteeple, that it 
ſerves the ſailors for a land mark; the other 
has been but lately built, and is very neat 3 
it is governed by two hailiff and a recorder, 
who are juſtices of the peace, aldermen, 
and common- council, c. it ſenes two mem- 
bers to parliament 3 diſtant from Londen 92 
computed, and 123 meaſured miles. 


YEA 


YA'RMOUTH (S.) in Hampbire, in the I 
of Mb, ſtands upon a creek, the entrance 
into which eis about a mile below it; it is a 
mayor, market, and borough town, and has 
a caſtle to deterd it; the houſes are hand- 
ſome and generally built of free-ftone z the 
ola market is now dituſed ; tie town is go. 
verned by a mayor, recorder, aidermen, bai- 
liffs, and common- council, and ſends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from Lone 
don 75 computed, and 92 mea'ured miles. 

YARN (S.) any fort of wool ſpun into thread, 
though it commonly means a coarſe or or- 
Einary fort whoſe thread is vecy large, uſed 
to knit Rockings, gloves, caps, &c. for the 
poorer fort of people, the fi: ar ſoit being 
called wor ſted. 

Y — (A.) rough, dry, or harſh of 
taſte. 

YA'RUM (S.) in the North. Riding of Tork- 
ſhire, is a ſmall town, that has a fine None 
bridge over the Jen, and a good market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
176 computed, and 212 meaſured m les. 

YATcH (S.) a ſmall ſhip with one deck, 
generally uſed as a pleaſure-boat to convey 
kings, princes, ambaſſadors, &c. a ſmall 
diſtance by ſea; of a fize, ſometimes big- 
ger, and ſomet:mes leſs, but generally a- 
bout $2 or r tons burden, with guns and 
men in proportion. Ta , 

YAW (V.) to ſail irregularly, to go in an 
out, traverſe the ſea, &c. 

YAWL S.) a large boat, or ſmall veſſel that 
ſi ps carry to ſea to ſend on ſhore upon di- 
veis occaſions, &c. 

YA'WLING (S.) bawling, calling, or crying 
out aloud, 

YA'WNING S.) gaping or ſtretching open 
the jaws, as if a perſon was neither aſleep 
nor awake, &c, 


As 5.) the unſteady or irregular motions 


of a (hip under ſail that is not well ſteered ; 
alſo the name of a diſtemper among the 
Bi:ck, ſumething like the pox or foul dife 
eaſe amone the Mbitei. 

YA'XULEY (S.) in the ſens in Hustingdonſpire, 
is hut an indifferent town, and its market 
(if any) now but ſrnall weekly on Tueſday ; 


diſtant from Lendon 59 computed, and 72 


meaſured miles. 

VEA (Part.) yes, it is fo, indeed, truly, &c. 

VEA'NING or EA'NING (S.) the bringing 
forth „ ung, or lambs, like ewe ſheep. 

YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time that the ſun is 
ſuppoſed to take up in his paſſage thro* the 
ſeveral ſigns of the Zodiack, and with us 
confilts of 12 unequal kalendar months, 
which contain 436; days, and once in four 
ye -r 366, which day is intercalated between 
the 23d and 2ath of February, St. Matthias" 
day or feſtival, being ordinarily obſerved 
the 24th of February, but in the leap year on 
the 2th, the 24th being the day added; fo 
that February has that year 29 diys, but in 

K K R 4 common 


1 EL 
eomm-n but 28 days. The beginning or 
fir day of the year has been very diffe- 
rent, ſome beginning on March , ſome on 
December 25, (ore Fanuary T1, and ſome 
March 25, (ome*"from the feaſt of Eafter, 


which was poveable, and happens between 
March zz, ond April 25, and theſe were 
obliged to add ſor before or aſter Exfter, to 
fiznify or determine the beginning or end of 
the yer. Theſe: ſeveral differences were 
principally among the French, to determine 
- which Char'es IX, in 1564 publiſhed an ar- 
"reſt, the laſt article of which ordered the 
year for the time to come to be conſtantly 
and univerſally begun, and wrote on and 
from Fn. 1, the Engliſh began their year 
the 2th of Dec, till William the Congueror's 
time, and after that on the 25th of March 
in the ecclefiaſtical and civil courts, but now 
on Fn, 1, the aftronomers of late years 
have more'preciſely determined the quantity 
of time in a year, vis. from the ſun's de 
ping frem any aſſigned point of the 


equator to his coming to the ſame point | 


again, to be +6; days, 5 hours, 49 minutes. 
Jubilee Year, was every ſeventh ſabbatick 
Fear, or the goth year, 
Lunar Year, is that ſpace of time that 
© comprehends 12 lunar months, or 354,8, 
for which reaſon, once in three years a 
m was added to make the ſolar and lu- 
nar year nearly agree. 
Platonich Year, a (ſpace of time, at the end 
"whereof all the planets and fixed ſtars re- 
turn to the ſame point from whence they 
ſet out, and have the ſame aſpects and con- 
ficurations one upon another, which ſome 
ffirm to be in 15,000 common years, o- 
thers in 36,000 ; the antient heathens were 
of opinion, that when this period was com- 
pleated, the world would be renewed again, 
- and the departed fouls re-enter their bodies 
again, and go thro” a ſecond courſe, 
Soabbatick Tear, was every ſeventh year 
 #mong the Fervs, during which, they were 
obliged, by their law, to let the ground lie 
- fallow, 
Year and Doy, in Law, is a determined 
- ſpace of time thit in many caſes fixes the 
right, &c. as in an eftray proclamation be- 
ing mace, if the owner does not claim it 
within that time, it is forſeited, &c, 
YEA'RLING (S.) a beaſt of about a year old, 
_ eſpecially ſpoken of oxen, &. A 
YEA'RLY (Part.) annually, or every year, 
YEARN or EARN” (V.) to pity, to have 
compaſſion on, or to be moved with the af- 
fi Gions or misfot tunes of another; and in 
the Hunters Language, it is to bark, as bea- 
ples do at their prey. 
YEA'RNING (S.) 'pitying, having compaſ- 
©» Gon for, or on, &c. 
Y FAST (S.) the froth or fermentation of new 
- drink, J : 


ELK or volk ($/) the yellow part of an 
to undergo or perform, 


eng: 
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YE'LLING (S.) making a very loud and hor. 
rible no iſe like the howling of a dog, &c. 
YELLOW (A.) the colour ſo called, which 
is ſomewhat brighter or whiter than the 
natural colour of gold; alſo ſpoken of a 
man or woman that is jealous of his or her 

wife or huſband. 

YE'LLOWS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſtemper 
among horſes, that is called the jaundice 
among men, ; | ; 

YELP (V.) to bark, cry, call, or hollow out 
aloud like a dog, fox, &c. | 

YEO MAN (S.) a freeholder, or one that is 
poſſeſſed of fo much land of his own as 
will entitle him to vote ſbr a member to te- 
preſent the county; alſo a dignity er title cf 
office in the king's houſhold of a middle rank 
or place between an uſher and a groom. 

Yeomen » of the Guard, a pecuhar ſort of 
ſoldiery or foot-guards to the king's perſon, 
of a larger ſtature than common, every 
one being required to be at leaſt (ix ſoct 
high, whoſe number is 100 in conſtant 
waiting or duty, and 70 not in duty; ore 
half bear harquebuſes, and the other parti- 
ſans ; their attendance is on the ſovercign's 
perſon both at home and abroad. 

YEO'MANRY (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
a yeoman. 

YEO'VIL (S.) in Somerſet ſhire, commonly call- 
ed Evil, is a good town on the river Evil, 
whoſe market 'is very large weekly on Fri- 
day, for corn, cheeſe, hemp, and all ſorts of 
provifiors ; where ſomething of the clothing 
manuſacture is carried on, but the glovers 
bufineſs much more; diſtant from Londen 
104 computed, and 124 meaſured miles. 

YERK (v.) to examine ſtrictiy, to correct, 
to whip, &&. 

YERKER (S.) in the Exciſe Office, one who 
re examines the officers book; a cortedlet, 
examiner, &c, 

YES (Part.) I will, it is ſo, &c. 

YE'STERDAY (S.) the day laſt paſt, or thit 
which immediately preceded the preſent day, 

YE/STERNIGHT (S.) the night that ended 
or cloſed the day laſt paſt, or ended when 
the preſent day began. ; 

YET (ert.) new or Rill, to this time; alſo 
notwithſtanding, befides, or neverthele(s. 
YEW (S.) a tree whoſe wood is of a very 

ſpringy or elaſtick nature. ' 

YE'XING S.) a hiccoughing, or diſorderly 
belching. : 

YIFLD (v.) to comply with, or ſubmit to; 
alſo to produce or bring forth plenty or pro- 
fit ; alſo to give, grant, or ſurrender, &c. 

VIE'LDING (S.) gwing, granting, fubmit- 
ting to, or complying with, &c. 

YOKE or YOAK (S.) the frame of wood, 
&c. that farmers put on or about the necks 
of oxen that they plough with; alſo thet 
which milk-ſolks, &c. wear bout thei 

Tecks to hang their pails to, &c. al — 
ſlavery or obligation that a perſon 15 Yor 
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YOKE-FE'LLOW (S.) a perſon male or ſe- 


male that is firmly joined in the performance 
of any thing with another, whoſe intereſte 
or labour's are reciprocal, 

YON (A.) any thing at a diſtance from the 
perſon or place where we na vate. 

YO/NKER or YOU'NGSTER (S.) one that 
is a beginner or enterer in any buſineſs, mat - 
ter, or affair, a youth or ſtrippling, &c, on 
Ship board, thoſe ſailors that take is the 
top-(ails or yards, furl the ſails, or fling the 
yards, &c. 


YORE (Part,) formerly, in times paſt, in 


s of old, &. 

YORK (8.) a city, and an arch-biſhop*s ſee, 
the principal place in Torifoire, has been fa- 
mous for ſome thouſand years paſt ; in the 
time of the Koman! it was not only a Roman 
colony, but alſo the ſeat of ſome of the R- 
man Emperors ; Severus and Conflantius Cblo- 
rus, father to Conſtantine the Great, both kept 
their courts, and died here ; it is generally 
eſteemed the next city to London, or the ſe - 
cond in England, and its preſent ſtate is as 
follows: It is fatuate in a large valley, in the 
wid of the ſhire, in a fertile ſoil, and health- 
ful air, built generally with wocd, and has 
ſeveral fine ſtructures, both publick and pri- 
vate, and fortified with a caſtle and ſtrong 
wall ; it extends ſouth-weſt and north weſt 
a great way, and as much trarſverſely ; it 


is divided into four wards, in which are 28 | 


pariſhes ; it is governed (like Londen) by 2 
lord-mayer, 12 aldermen, who are juſtices 
of the peace, two ſheriffs, 24 prime com- 
mon-council-men, eight chamberlains, 72 
common council-men, a recorder, town« 
clerk, ſword bearer, common ſerjeant, &c, 
It enjoys large privileges, confirmed to it by 
a long ſucceſſion of kings; it is a county in- 
corporate of itſelf, including 30 villages and 
hamlets within its juriſd.ction; the river 
Osſe divides it into two parts, over which is 
a ſtrong ſtone bridge of five arches, the, 
middle one being 70 foot wide; by" the river 
Fofſe's emptying itſelf into the Ouſe, even in 
the city, it renders it navigable for, fps of 
70 tons burden quite to the ſes, which is 
69 miles diſtant from Terk 3 t ſeveral 
miles in circumſerence, and has four large 
gates handſomely built, and five poſterns to 
enter into the city; and tho there are ſeve- 
ral halls for, and companies of tradeſmen, 
yet the trade being very much reduced, the 
houſes let at very low rents ; the chief pre- 
ſent ſuppo t of this city is owing to the re- 
fidence of many country gentlemen, and 
their ſamilies, who refide here upon account 
of the cheapneſs and plenty of rents and pro- 
vifions ; and theſe alſo encouage the polite 
arts, and the diverſions of aſſemblies, con- 
certs of mufick, plays, c. There have 
been lately en ected two very fine publick 
edifices, wiz, one a manſion houſe for the 
lord mayor for the time being, and in the 


middle of a beautiful ſquare in a place called | 


YOU 


the Thurſday market, is a moſt magni« 
ficent market-houſe, where the chief mar- 
ket is now kept on Sa urday; the cathedral 
for its age, beauty, and largeneſs, is very 
juſtly reckoned one of the fineſt in England 3 
and yet there are many merchants refiding 
in it who have allo a fine hal! ; the town« 
hall is both the moſt magnificent and con- 
venient built upon the bridge, and the Guild= 
Hal, in which are kept the courts of juf- 
tice, is very large and fine; and beneath 
theſe is the priſon for felens, called Kid- 
Coter, and oppoſite to the priſon for debt- 
ors ; there are four ma(ket-diys weekly, 
viz, Tueſday, Tiwſday,' Friday and Satur- 
day, which are plentifully ſupplied with fleſh, 
fiſh, fowl, and corn of all forts z the mar= 
ket. houſe in the ſtreet called the Pawement, . 
is eſteemed a fine piece of architecture, be- 
ing ſupported by 12 pillars of the Tuſcan 
order ; it ſends two members to parliament z 
diſtant from London 150 computed, and 192 
meaſured miles, 


YORKSHIRE (S.) is by much the largeſt 


county in England, being 360 miles in cir« 
cumference, divided into three principal parts, 
called ridings, viz. the weſt, eaſt, and north 
ridings, in which are computed 106,200 
houſes, one city, called 79:4, beſides which 
there are 49 market-towns, and 563 pariſhes, - 
moſt of which being very large, hs alſo 
their chapels of eaſe ; it is bounded on the 
eaſt by the German ocean, on the ſouth with 
Derbyſhire, Nottingbamſhire, and Lincola« 
ſhire, on the weſt with Lancaſhire and a 
ſmall part of Cheſhire, and on the north 
with the biſhoprick of Durbam and county 
of Cumber/and, of a ſquare form, whoſe fide 
is go miles long ; it is univerſally bleſſed 
with a wholeſcme and temperate air, and 
tolerably fertile,; this county is particularly 
noted for breeding the beſt horſes, for all 
ſorts of uſeful ſervices, and particularly hunt- 
irg ard race horſes ; and although there are 
alſo abundance of coal and lead mines, and 
quarries of free and lime ſtone, and all the 
neceffaries of life, yet the divers forts of 
woollen manufattures, that are very vigo- 
roufly carried on in divers parts of it, em- 
ploy the greateſt number of hands; this 
county of late years is become particularly 
famous for making and curing legs of pork 
into what are commonly called hams, and 
this art is now a!ſo practiſed with very good 
ſucceſs in all the northern counties ; it ſends 
30 members to parliament, 


YOU (5) ſometimes means a fingle perſon, 


which in ſtrictneſs ſhou!d be thou, or thee, 
and ſometimes many; but it is now com- 
monly ſpoke or ſaid to the perſon or per- 
ſons to whom we ſpeak, be it one or many. 


YOUNG (A.) not yet arrived to its full 


growth or maturity, any thing that is gro] . 
ing ripe ; alſo ſpoke of men or women that 
are in the prime of their years, and in op- 
poſition to old age, YOUNGER 


* 


. - 
— — — — 


* * 


ZE A 
YOUNGER (A.) ary. perfon or thing 
fo old as another, 
YOU'NGSTER (S.) a lad or young perſon ; 
alſo any one that is but newly entered upon 
2a trade or bufineſs. 


. YOUTH ($) a young man, or perſon 


at fall age; alſo the ſtate or condition of a 
ſon's y unger years. 

YOU'THFUL A like to, or in the younger 
days of a perſun's age, 


Z. 


HIS is reckoned the laſt or 24th letter 


in our alphabet, and called a conſonant, 
is derived from the Greeks, and uſed only in 
words of that orig nal; the Latins have no 
need of it, and uſe ſs inſtead thereof ; i 
was a numeral among the Ancients, that 
Rood for 2000, and when daſhed, thus, Z, 
four millons; in Pyſicians Bills, or Pre- 
ſeriprions, bignifies a dram. 

ZA'BIANS (S.) ſuppoſed to be the ancient 

| Chaldeanms, who addifed themſclves to aſtro - 
logy, and the worſhip of the ſtars, and made 
it their chiet employment to om taliſmans 
under certain aſpefs of the planets. 

ZACR® (s.) fo much of a Turk's eſtate or 
goods as he appropriates to, or allows for 
the relief of the poor. 

ZA'FFREN S.) any thing of a yellow co- 

" lour, but generally now means the plant 
we call ſaffron. . 

ZA MORI (S.) a title for a ſovereign prince 
in M:/abar in the Eft Indies, 

ZANY S.) a merry-andrew, an antick, or 
fellow who ſhews tricks to amuſe the vul 
gar, and make them laugh, &c. 

ZA'PHARA (S.) a mineral uſed by the pot 

ters to m ke a blue or ſky colour, | 

ZEAL (S.) hath various ſignifications in ſcrip- 
ture ; ſomet.mes it means a fervent or ear 

neſt defire to promote or propagate any doc- 
trine or opinion; ſometimes the anger or 
indignation that is expreſſed againſt any 
thing; ſometimes it means jealouſy, ſome - 
times envy, &c. | 

ZEALAND (S.) an iſland in Denmark if a 
circular form, containing about 18 Ergiþ 
miles in ci:cumference, having ro bread- 
corn growing in it but rye ; has no rivers, 

© but about half a ſcore ſmall brooks, but a 
great number of fine lakes well ſtored with 
Aſh ; the air but indifferent, eſpecially about 
Copenbagen, occafioned by the frequent ſogs, 
and its low fituation ; it has no ſca-port but 
Copenbagen, nor does it want any, having no 
commolities for exportation ; the cattle are 

ally ſmall and lean, being (crced to be 

' Kept houſed about eight months in the year; 
they have but two ſeaſons in their year, viz, 
ſummer and winter, for a ſpring is never 


| ZIZ 

known, and autumn very rarely ; you im- 
mediately paſs from extremity of heat to 
extrem of cold, and when winter is over, 
from cold to heat,—Alfo the name of one of 
the United Provinces, lying between Holland 
Flanders, Brabant, and the German $a z the 
inhabitants are great traders, and fiſh much : 
the princes of Orange are hereditary gover- 
nors of this ifland, | 

ZEA'LOT (S.) one that is a great favourer of, 
ſtickler for, or promoter of any opinion, 

2 (A.] eager, very earneſt for, or 
aſter, 

ZE'DOARY (S.) an Indian root of a hot and 
dry nature, uſed in diſeaſes occaſioned by 
wan it is of two ſorts, the long and the 


r . 
ZE'MBLIANS (S.) people that inhabit the 
northern part of the world, about the 
ſtreights of Waigates, of a ſmall ſtature, 
but have great heads, large faces, and ſmall 
eyes, ſome without beards, their hair gene- 
rally black, and their ſkin ſwarthy ; they 
adore the fun and moon, and images in the 
ſhape of men, which they carve out of the 
ſtumps of trees, 
ZENITH (S. an Aftronemical term for that 
—_ in the heavens immediately over the 
d of the beholder, let him ſtand where- 

ever he will. 
E NSUS or ZE'NZUS (S.) a term in the old 
Algebra or C:fſicks, for what we now call a 
ſquare, or the ſecond power. 
ZEPHYRUS S.) the weſt-wind. 
ZERETH (8) a Hebrew meaſure of length, 
which was half a cubit, or ten inches anda 
quarter. 
ZEST (S.) the ſkin that covers the kernel of 
a walnut; alſo the red or outward ſkin of 
an orange, lemon, &c. 
ZETE'TICE METHOD (S.) among the 
Mathematicions, is the algebraick or ana- 
tick method of anſwering queſtions, in which 
the nature and reaſon of the thing is princi- 
pally ſought for, 
ZEU'GMA (S.) a figure in Grammar, when 
a verb agreeing with divers nouns, or an 
ad ject ve with divers ſubſtantives, is referred 
to one expreſly, and to the other by ſup- 
plement. 
ZINDIKT TES (S.) a fort of Mabome' ad 
hereticks, or rather atheiſts, who neither 
believe a providence, or the reſurrection of 
the dead ; they fay, there is no other god 
but the four elements, that man is a mix* 
ture of theſe, and after death reſolves m 
them, 
ZINK (S.) a baftard fort of metal, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, ſome call it ſpelter, and ſome 
biſmuth, &c, 
ZI'ZITH s.) the tufts or ſrinxes worn by the 
ancient Jui at the four quarters of thei 

upper garment, and which now they wer, 

under their cloaths fixed to a ſquare piece 


cloth, to repreſent the garment their we, 


ZON 


tors wore beſore their diſperfion ; it conſiſis 


of a tuft compoſed of eieht threads of yarn 
ſpun on purpoſe, each having five knots, 
which take up hal! the length, that which 
i; kn tted, is furled out, and makes a fort 
of ſr age. 

Z0/CCO, ZO'CLE, or SO'CLE (S.) a little 
pedeſtal or ſtand for a buſto, or a figure 
that wan's elevation. 

ZO/DIACK (S.) the greateſt circle upon the 
material ſphere, which the old aftroromers 
ſaid was 12 degrees broad, and the moderns 
13, cutting the equinoQial into two equal 
parts z in the midſt of it is the ecliptick, un- 
der which the ſun conſtantly moveth, leav- 
ing on each fide fix degrees of latitude ; in 
this the 12 figns are fixed, called for the 
moſt part by the name of living creatures; 
alſo a limit which the accurate obſervations 
of the laſt century has diſcovered to contain 
moſt of the comets. 

- ZONE (S.) a beit or girdle anciently worn by 
virgins about the waiſt at the time of their 
marriage, and which the bridegroom looſ 
ened or took off the firſt night; in Phyfich, 
it means the waiſt, or middle part of the 
body z and alſo a ſpreading diſeaſe by ſome 
called the ſhingles, &c. In Geograpby, it 
is a certain portion of the earth, the whole 
being divided into five parts or zenes ; the 


22 
firſt is that ſpace between the two tropicks 
23 fegrees and a halt on each fide the equi- 
noctist, called the torrid or burning zone, 
upon account of its extraordinary heat, by 
reaſon ot the perpendicularity of the fan's 

»beams or rays ; this large tract the ancients 
imagined to be uninhabitable; the ſecond 
and third are the two temperate en, the 
one in the northern, the other in the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere, beginning where the torrid 
Zane ends, and extending to the arQick and 
antarctick circles, which is about 42 degrees 
to each ; the fourth and fifth are what are 

called the frigid znes, beginning in each 

hem:ſphere where the temperate zone ends, 
and extend to each pole, 

ZOO'GRAPHER (S.) one who deſcribes the 
nature and forms of living creatures. 

ZOO'GRAPHY S) the art of deſcribing the 
forms, oroperties, &c. of living creatures. 

ZOO'LOGY S.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe of live 
ing creatures, 

ZOO TOM (S.) the art of diſſecting any ſort 
of animals but the human ſpecies, 

ZYMO'MA (S.) any thing that cauſes or ex- 
cites fermentation, 

ZZ (S.) a charafter among the ancient phy 
cians for myrrh ; but by the moderns uſed 
for ginger, 
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of Dh Deſign of the following CaTatocyv E of Names of Perſons and 
Places, is, that ſuch Readers as are converſant with Ergli Books only, 
may meet with a large Collection ready made to their Hands, in order to 
know how to ſpell them : In which you will note, that, as many of them are 
Faſtern Names, and principally contained in the Old Teſtament, or ſuch 
Hiſtories as the Commentators muſt neceſſarily read to underſtand mary 
Parts thereof, you will find that Men and Places frequently had the fame 
Name ; as noble Families among us even at this Day are more frequent); 
called by the Name of their Title, than of their Families ; as, the Duke of 
Bedford is ſeldom called Ruſſe], &c. Another Reaſon is, that there are but 
few of them mentioned in the Body of the Work, becauſe anciently Men 
were denominated from ſome extraordinary Firtue, Vice, Art, &c. they 
were Maſters of, which ſame Name ſerves now only for the Diſtinction of 
one Perſon from another, without having Regard to any thing further; ſo 
the ſame may be ſaid of Places, &c. And as moſt of the ancient Hiſtories 
are now tranſlated into Exgliſb, the Names of the principal Actors muſt of 
courſe become familiar to the Readers; ſo that it was judged proper to 


infert the following ALPHABET, wherein Kings, Emperors, 


acens, Prieſts, 


Philoſophers, Rulers, Judges, c. are promiſcuoufly ſet down, and marked 


where the Streſs or Tone of the Vg 


ſhould be, in order to ſhew the proper 


Pronunciation, 4 D : 
| A. Abi SY amah Atdriel A'haz 
ARON Abiah ami A'dris or Atnziah 
| Ab Abialbon darconium = FEdris A'her 
| A'ba - Abiathar WFAdarſa Adrumttum Ab hi 
| Abaddon A'bib Achäia Adbiel Adũſtam Abiah 
f „Abagag. Abi dan Achiicus A'ddan Adimmim Atiam 
A'bgarus, or A'biel or A'chan A'ddar A'en or Ahian 
| A'gbarus Jehiel Achiris A/ddi Ain Ahiezer 
f Abana Abiezer Achates A'del Afranius Ahijjah 
| Abärbinel os Abi-Gabaon or A'chbor Adelais A'trica Ahikam 
Abrzvinel Ner A'chelous A'delbert A'ga Ahilud 
A'barim Abigail A'chiab Adeoditus A'gaba Ahimiar 
A haris Abihail Achilles A'der A'gabus Ahimam 
| A'baron Abihu A'chim Adiabene A'gag Ahimelech 
A'barus Abijah or A'chior Adida Agalla Ahimotb 
| Abbas Abijam Achiram er A diel Agamꝭ des Ahinadad 
Ababhiaia ee A bila or A'hiram Aditha AgamEmnon Ahingim 
| Abyſ-inia Abela A'chiſh Adlai Agamẽſtor Ahio 
Abba Abi ene A'chmet Admatha Aganippe Ahion 
Abdala o- Abimael Achohus Admetus Agaperus Ahira 
| Abdallah Abimelech A'chor A'dna A'gatha Ahiſamach 
| A'bdas Abin dab A'chiah A'dnah A'/gath» Ahiſhahar 
Abdelmeleck Abinoam A'chſhaph or AdGlphas Agäthocles Ahitophel 
Abderama Abiram A'chſaph A'dom Agee” Ahi:ub 
Ab'dia Abiſhag A'chzib Adonai Agcſilaus Ahiud 
A'bdiel Abiſhai Acilius Adoniakim Ag/ais A'hlab 
A'bdon Abiſhalom Acoſta Adonibezek Aglaus A'hlai 
Abcula Abiſhua A'cra A donijeh A'gnes AhGban er 
Abdulmalich Abital Acrabatene Adoniram Agricola A'hban 
Abednego Abiud Aleron Adonis Agrippa Abohe or 
A'bel_ " A'hner Acton Adonizedek Agrippas Ahoak 
A'bga A'bram or Acton A dor. Agrippina Ahöliab 
Abel Meholah Abraham Adada Adoraim Agrippinus Atdlibab or 
or Abel-Mea A'bſalom Adad Rimmon Ad6ram A'gron Ahölah 
Abel - Mitztram Abſander or Hadad- Adramittiom A'gur Ahumii 
Abel- Shirtim Abübus Rimmon Aderamelech Aha Akuzam 
Aben- bohan Abüma A'dah Adraſtus A'hab AhGzzah 
Aben Ezra Abydenus Actaiah A'dria Ahara 1 
Aderecen Acabätes Adam Adrian Ahärh: A'iah 
A'bez Acacuus A'dama Adrianople Aha{y:ruz Aja 


Ajalon 


A Jalon 
A'jax 

Aix 
Airülphus 
Akiba 
Alabarcha 
Alain 
A'lameth 
A'larick 


A'lberic - 


Albert 
Albinus 
A'lbion 
Albumazar 
A'lcimus er 
Jacimus or 
Joachim 
A\ema 
Alcetay 
Alciat 
Alcibiades 
Alcides 
A'cinous 
A'ldebert 
A'lderick 
eco 
A'lemeth 
Alexandra or 
Silome 
Alexandria 
Alexas 
A'exis 
Alexius 
AVtred 
A'liwold 
Algiers 
Albazen 
A'li 
Allian 
Allobroges 
A'lion 
Allophyli 
A'lluſh or 
A'luſh 
A'lmah 
Almäas or 
Alpteus 
Alpes 
Alpimus * 
A'lrick 
Alptonſus 
Alsatia 
A'lvan 
A'mad 
A'mal 
A'malek 
Amaia 
Amafis 
A'math 
Amatha 
Amatheans 
Amathus 
Amaziah 
Amazons 
Ambivius 
4 


A'mbroſe Anhilt 
Amedeus A'ni or 
A'meleck Hanni 
Amelia A'niam 
America Ananus or 
Amerutha Ananias 
Ami Anicetus 
Amiinus Anicius 
Amida Anmileus 
Amilcar A'nim 
Aminadab Anjou 
Amittai Anna er 
Amizabad Anne 
A'mmiel A'nnas or 
A'mmihud Annanus 
Ammiſhaddai A' nſelm 
Ammon Anthedon 
Ammönis Antkemius 
A*mmonites A'nthony 
A'mok A'ntichriſt 
A'mon Antigonus 
Amonon or Anti-Libanus 
No-A'mmon Antioch 
A'morites Antiochis 
A'mos Antiochus 
Amphiftion A'ntipas 
Amphipolis Antipater 
A'mpbora Antipatris 
A'*mpbas Antittes 
A' mram Antiſthenes 
Amräphel Antonia 
Amſterdam A'ntony or 
A'murath A'nthony 
Amy'ntas Alutwerp 
Amzi A'nua 
A'na A'nub 
A'nab A'nus 
Anaclctus Apadna 
Anacreon Apamea 
A'rah, Apacha or 
Anaharath A'phek 
A'nak Apelles 
A'nakim Aphes-Dimim 
Aram or Aphes Dam- 
Anamelech mim 
Anamim Aphraim 
Arani ' A'phſes 
Ananias A'pis 
Ananus Apollinaris 
Anaſtätius Apöclaypſe 
A'nath Apollo 
A'nathoth Apallodorus 
Anatolius Apollonia 
Anaxagoras Apollonius 
Anaxarchus Apoliophanes 
Anaximander Apöllos 
Anzximene Apdollyon 
Anchialus Apoitate 
Anchifes Apoſtle 
Andaltfia Appaim 
A'ndrew A'ppus 
Andro'nicus A'ppia 
A'nen A'ppian 
A'ner A'ppion 
Angola A'ppius 


Apdleiug 
Apdlia 
A'pris 
A'quila 
Aquilius 
A'quilo 
Aquitain 


Aran 
Arapha er 
Räpha 
Alrarat 
Aratus 
Araunah er 
O'rnan 
Araxes 
Arbaces . 
Az battis 
A'rbe or 
Hebron 
Arbela 
Arbelus 
A'rca 
Arcadia 
Arcadius 
A'rce 
Arccfilaus 
Arccutmus 
Archangel 
Archelais 
Archelaus 
A'rchi 
A'rchias 
Archidamus 
Archimedes 
Arehippus 
Archy'tas 
Arcopols 
ArQirus 
Ard 
A'rdon 
Areli 
Areopagus 
Arctas 
A'reth or 
Hare'h 
Arethiſa 
Arctia 
Aretius 
A'rgo 
A'rgob 
A'rgus 
Argyle 
Afria 


Ariidne 
A'rian 
Ariarathes 
Aridai 
Ariditha 
A'tiel er 
Rabbäth - 
Moab 
Arimanon 
Arimathea, 
Aſ'rimi 
Arindela 
A'rioch 
A'rion 
Ariõſto 
Ariſſa 
Ariſtagoras 
Ariftarchus 
Ariftcus 
Ariſtides 
Ariſtippus 
Ariſtôbulus 
Ariſtodẽ mus 
Ariſtophanes 
A'riſtotle 


Armageddon 


Armagh 
Armenia 
Armillus 
Arminius 
A'rmon 
Arno6bius 
A'rnold 
A'rnon 
Arn6na 
A*rnulph 
A'rod 
Arber 
Arpad 
Arphaxid 
Atsäces 
Arsäcius 
Arsenius 
A'rſes 
Arſinge 
Artiba 
Artabanus 
Artabäſes 
Artabazanes 
Artabazus 
Artavaſdes 
Artaxerxes 
Artaxias 
Artemas 
Artemidorus 
Artemiſſia 
Artemon 
Arthemius 
Aſ'rthur 
Artis 
Aſrva 
Ariboth 
Arvir 
Aruma or 
Rumah 


A CaTALoGUuE of Names of Perſons and Places. 


A'rundel 
Aruntus 
A'rus 
A'iza 
A'fan 

A ſãnder 
Alahel 

Aſã ah 

Aſa mon 
A'faph 
Afarclah 
A'ſcalon 
Aſcanius 
Aſclepiades 
Aſclepiadotug 
Aſcletarion 
A'ſdrubal 


. Afclla 


Aleneth 
A'an 
A/ſhbel . 
A'lhdod 
A*ſhdoth 
A'ſher _ 
A'ſh-mah 


Aſty'ages 
Afterius 
Aſtẽria 
Aſtrea 
A'ſtracan 
Aſty/anax 
A'ſylum 
Aſy'ncritus 
Atad 
Atalanta 
A'tarath 
A'taroth 
A'ter 
A'thach 
Athäliah 


A'tha- 


A CarTaAL o0 uk of Names of Perſons and Places, 


A - 
Auel 2g 
Aurchus 
Aus6nius 
Aüſtin 
Aüſtria 
Avuxentius 
A'za 
Azaliah 
A'zar 
Azarizh 
Azarias 
Azazel 
Azzziah 


A'zmon 


Aznoth. Tibor 


Azones 
A'zor 
Azores 
A zoth 
A'zriel 
Ariksm 
Azibah 
A'zur 
Azira 
Azy'mus 
A'zzan 


AAL or 


Bel 
Baalah 
Baalath 
Baal- Berith 
Baal. Gad 


Baal -Häanan 


Bua l- Hizor 


Baal-Shali'ſha 
Baal-Tamar 


Baal'is 
Baalzephon 
Biana 
Baanath 
Baara 
Baaras or 
Baaris 


Bacchic es 


Ba hürim 


Tria 
Berith 
Berlin 
Bermüdas 
Bernard 
Berodach 
Berofus 
Beroth 
Berothah or 
Berothai 
Berthe 
Berthold 
Bertram 
Bertrand 
Börtulf 
Rery'llus 
Be'odeiah 


Be ſor or 


Boſor 
Beſsarion 
Bẽſſus 
Net ha bara 
Bethanath 
Bethanim 
Bethany 


Beth Arabih 


Betheran or 


Beth-Haram 
Bethaven or 


Bethel 
Beth-r 
Betheſda 
Beth- Jeſhi- 


morh 


Bilgah 
Biihah 
Bilhan 
Binnyj 
Bion 
Birmi 
Birſha 
Biſcaye 
Bithy'nia 
Blanche 
Ba ſtus 
Bl6is 
Boaner 
Boadion. 
Bocethiug 
Bo&tius 
B6ziflaug 
Bohemia 
Böleſlaus 
Bomilcar 
Bon. venture 
Boniface 
Bonoſus 
Boreas 
Boriſthenes 
Borith 
Borneo 
Borfus 
Boſor o- 
Boſnea 
Boſphorug 
Bora 
Bothnia 
Bourdẽ aux 


Beth-Lehem er Boyne 

Beth Lechem Brä mens 

Beth. Maaka er Bra mins er 
Abel-Maacha B, imans 


Beth- Ma on 
Pethora 

Be horon 
Beth-Peor 
Be hph ge 
Bethrapa 
Beth: aida 


Berh-ſhaliha 


Bech ſhan 


Bei hſhemeſh 


Ben Hennon or Bcthuel - 


Beth zaida 
Betönim 
R-z:K 
Rezer 
Bezeth 
Bias 
Biblis 
Bibrach 
Pibulus 
Bichri 
Bickar 
Biythan 
Bigvai 
Bi'cal 
F. em 


Baltick Bedciah 
Baltis Beeliaga 
Bamoth Beel-Meus 
Biamoth-Baal Beel- Teem 
Bani -Binaiah Bcel-zebub 
Barähbas Beel Ze phon 
Barach Beer or 
Barachel Beera 
Barachias Beer-E'lim 
Barak Beerah 
Baramp6ur Beeri 
Barbadoes Beeroth 
Birbary Beer Shẽba 
Bariſa Beeſtera or 
Bar-Cochtba Boſtra or 
Bar. Jeſus Bozra 

Bar- Jona Begabar 
Baris Beghdi 
Barnabas Behemoth 
Bar-Panther Bez i or 
Barsibas Be:zith 
Bartholomew Bela 

Bar- Timeus Beléus or 
Baruch Belus 
Baruth or Belga or 
Berytus Belgai 
Barzaphornes Belgrade 
Barzillai Belial 
Baſara " Belina 

Baica Belisarius 
Baſcama Bell I'Ne 57 
Baſhan Formoſa 
Baſhmath Belicrophon 
Bafilides Bellona 
Baſilinai Belmen 
Basilius or Belſhazzar or 
Ba fil Belt eſhazz ir 
Bafiothia Belz phon 
Bath- Sam: Ben- Abinadab 
Bith-Sheba Benäiah 
Baſmath Ben- Dckar 
Batavia Benedict 
Bathyllus Bennet 
Bathy'ra Benezet 
Bath Zacharias Ben Gabar 
Bati'da Ben-Gorion 
Batto Ben- Hidad 
Baitey Ben Hail 
Bavar 

Bavaria Ben- Hinnon Betrhilia 
Baucis Ben- Hẽ ſed 
Ba vius Brn-HiGr 
Bau'dwin or Be Amin or 
Baldwin Ben6ni 
Bearn Ben- Sirach 
Bealiah Beon- Zoheth 
Beatrix Beor 

Beba Beotia 
Bebẽthen Be a 

Becah er * Rerea 

Bek zh Berenger er 
Becher Bereag4rius 
Bechoräch Berenice 

Bẽ dad Berghen 
Bedan Beri 


B. andeoburg 
Bre knock 
B ennus 
Bretagne 
Briget or 

Br idgit 
Brisach 

B itain 

B i annicu3 
Britwald 
Brünchaud o 
Br ü vichilde 
Briino 

Br Gnſvic or 
Brünſwick 
Br inus 
Bri'vs 


* Briexels 6 


Braſſcls 
Bäbalus 
Bibaſtus 
Bucephihus 
Bikki 
Bikkiah 
Bulirchus 
Bulgaria 
Bunah 

B:palas 


at 


[pal 


Calamus 
Calcedon or 
Chalcedon 
Calchasy 
Calchinia 
Cilcol or 
Chalcol 
Cale or 
Chale 
Calcb 
Cilecut 
Calif 
Cali/ornia 
Maran 
al-ppus 
Celle Stes 
Cal imschus 
Cali 
Callieſge 
Calliſthenes 
Cal iſto 
Calliſtus 
Calneh 
Calphi 
Calpurnja 
Calvary or 
Gölgotha 
Cambridge 
Cimbyſes 
Camilla 
Camillus 
Cimon 


Cin. 


Canaan 
Cinaanites 
Canada 
Candace 
Candia or 
Crete 
Canneh 
Canthara 
Cinute 
Capernaum 
Capernoma 
Caphar 
Caphar- A'bis 
Caphar. Bark- 
cha 
Caphar- Jama 
or Jabneel 
Caphtor 
Capit6lias 
Capitolino 
Cappadocia 
Cappadõcians 
Capua 
Caraites 
Caranus 
Carcas 
Carchemiſh 
Cardiff 
Cardigan 
Ca ah 
Ciria 
Ca ius 
Car iſle 
Ca: loman 
Carlowi'z 
Carmarthen 
Carmel 
Carmelites 
Carmi 
Carnaim or 
A'ſtaroth 
Carnarvan 
Carnexdes 


Carolina 


Cirpocras 
Cirpns 
Carthena 
Carthage 


. Carthagena 


Cãſimir 
Caſius 
Caſluhim 
Caſphan or 
Heſhbon 
Caſphor 
Caſpis 
Cafander 
Caffandra 
Caffiodorus 
Caſſiõpea or 
Caf, iope 
Caſas 
Caftile 
Ciſtor 
Cataldnia 
Catherine 


Ceci'ius 
Cecropius 
Cecrops 
Cedron 
Cedwell 
Cee or 

Cea 

Ceilan 
Ceix 
Ctleſtin 
Cèlſus 
Cenchrea 
Cenchris 
Cencebens 
Cenülphus or 


Cevennis 
Ceuta 
Chabalon 
Chabelon 
Chablais 
Chabrias 
Chabsis 
Chibulon or 
Cabul 
Chalchis 
Chaldea| 
Chaldeans 
Cham 
Chamanim 
Chamarim 
Chamos or 
Chemoth 
Charabe 
Characa 
Charac- Moba 
Cnarivert 
Charicle 
Charic&mus 
Charilaus 
Charlemont 
Charleray 


Charles 
Charlotte 
Charvn 
Chary'bdis 
Chebar 
Chederlaomer 
Che 
Cheicias 
Chellus 
Chelmon 
Chelonis 
Club 
Chemnis 
Chenaanah 
Che 8 
Chephirah 
Cheran 
Chereas 
Cherilus 
Chericth 
Cherithim 
Cherſonẽ ſus 
Cherub 
Cheſalon 
Cheſed 
Chedl 
Chesitah 
Cheſne 
Cheſulloth 
Chenum 
Cheyan 
Chicheſter 
Childebert 
Childebt and 
Childeric 
Chileab 
Chili 
Chilion 
Chilperic 
Chimham 
China 
Chiachin 
Chinëſe 
Chio 
Chippur er 
Kippur 
Chiron 
Chiſlon 
Chittim 
Chiun 
Chloe 
Chain or Knin 
Chobar : 
Chocolocnca 
Chor cba 
Chõſhan- Ri- 
ſhathaiim 
Choſrees 
Chriſt 
Chriſtian 
Chriſtiern 
Chriſtina 
Chriſtopher 
Chromatius 
Ch: gnicles 
Chus 


F 


Chüza 
Chyndonax 
Cicero 
Cilicia 
Cimon 
C ncinnatus 
Ct na 
Cinncreth or 
Cineroth 
Cu caſha 
Circe 
Cirenceſter 
C.ſNercians 
Clauda 
Claude 
Claudia 
Ciaudian 
Claud:us 
C:eander 
Cl. a:athes 
Ciearchus 
Celia 
Cement 
Cleobis 
Cleobulina 
Cleobulus 
Cleomedes 
Cleometnes 
Cleopas 
Cleopatra 
Cleophante 
Cleophe 
Cleoftratus 
Clermont 
Clesides 
Cleveland 
Cleves 
Clinias 
Clio 
Chfthanes 
Clito 


Clitormachus 


Clitus 
Clcdion 
Clodius 
Cledomir or 
Clodemir 
Clogher 
Clotair 
Clotho 
Cl-tilde 
Clovis 
Civentius 
Clũ ia 


Cõölcheſter 
Se brook 
Caloltill 


A CaTaLocve of Names of Perſons and Places. 


Colechefels 
Collina 
Collathus 
Cologn 
Cõ ophon 


"Co'offe 


Coleſſus 
Columbus 
Calma nia 
Comanus 
Commodus 
Compoſtella 
Con us 
Concordia 
Contücius 
Connaught 
Conrad 
Conſtance 
Conftans 
Conſtantia 
C6nftantine 


Conftantinepls 


Conſtantius 


Cos or Cos 


Copenhagen 
Coponius 
Corban 
Corderiug 


Corinna 


Corinth 
Corioſanus 
Cond 3 
Cornelius 
Corſeus 


Crimiſus 
Crinas or 
Critias 
Criſpus 
Critheis 
C:itthon 
Critobulus 
Critolaus 
Croatia 
Cr oëſus 
Ciaydeon or 
C:oyden 


Croyden Dairi 
Crus Dairo 
CrEfas Dalecarlia 
Ctesibius Dalia 
Cresilochus Dalmanütha 
Ctẽũchon Dalmätia 
Cabi Dalmätius 
Cucubão Damaris 
Cuciſa Damaſcius 
Cujava Damaſcus 
. Culon or Damasippus 
Cavlon Dambea 
Cumanus Damia 
Cumberland ' Damianus 
Cumea  Damiaſus, 
Cinibert Damictte 
Cũpid Damigella 
Cirio Damis 
Cuſh Pammim 
Cũſhĩ Damo 
Ciiſpidus Dimocles 
Cithath Damgcrates 
Cithbert Damgcritus 
Cüthites Damogdice 
Cy'/amon Damon 
Cy'ana Damoſtrates 
Cyannippus / Damöſtratus 
Cyaxares Dampiere 
Cy'clops Dan 
Cy dias Danae 
„CY Danby 
Cyricas Dandilians 
Cynoctephalus Danderry 
Cyn6polis Daneberg 
Cy'/nthus Danemaik 
Cy'prian Daniel 
Cy pros Dännah 
U ' Dartzick 
Cypſclus Danube 
Cyrene Daphidas 
CyrEnius Daphne 
Cyriachus Dara 
Cyriades Darconim 
Cyril Darda 
Cy'rus Dardanelles 
Cytheréa Dardinia 
Cy'zicus Dardanus 
Czar 7 Ares 
D Darha 
A'BBA- Darius 
SHETH Darking 
Daberath Darkon 
Dabir Darlington 
Dibul Darmſtadt 
Dacia Dar6ma 
Daciinus Dartford 
Dacius Dartmouth 
Padan Darwentwater 
Dadivan Datames 
Dageſtan or Dithan 
Dachiſtan Dathema er 
Dagobert Dathman 
Dagon Daventry 
Daibertus David 
Daimachus Davphine - 


% 
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' Debir 


Deborah 


' Decan 


Decapolis 
Decehalus 
Decianus 
Decius 
Dedalus 
Dedan 


| Deianira 


Dejoces 
Dei6tarus 
Deiphile 
Deiphobus 


- Delaiah 


Delilah 
Delos 
Delphos 
Demas 
Demaratus 
Demetrius . 
Democles 
Democritus 
Demodice 
Demophilus 
DEmophon 
Demophoon 


Demoſthenes - 
- Denbigh 


Derbe 

D& by 
Deucalion 
Devonthire 
Deutronomy 
Deuterefis 
Déuxponts 
De 


* 
Diadumenus 
Diagorus 
Diana 
Dianbekir 
Diblain 
Diblatha 
Dibon 
Dibri 
Dicearchus 
Diceneus 
Diay/nna 
Didacus or 
Didgo 
Didier 
Didimus or 
Didymus 
Did: achma 
Diemens 
Dieppe 
Diklah 


Dimas 


Dimoan 


Dimona 
Dinah 
Dinarchus +» 
Dinhäbah 
Dinocrates 
Dioceſa: ca 


Dioclefian 
Diõdorus 
Di6genes 
Diognẽtus 
Diomedes 
Dion 
Diony'fius 
Diophantus 


 Dioſco6rides 


Dioſcorus 
Dioſpolis 


- Diotrephes 


Diphilus 
Diqham 
Diſhon 
Dimas or 
DEſmas 
Diu 
Dixmuy'de 
Dodaim or 


- Dudaim 


Dodanim 
Dodivah- - 
Dodona 


Doge 
Dombes 


- Dominick 


Domitian 
Domitilla 
Donald 
Donatus 
Donavert 
Doncafter 
Dongillus 
Dorcas 
Dorcheſter 


Dordrecht or 


Dort 
Doria 


Doris 


Dormont 
Dorſetſhire 
Dofitheus 
Dothan or 
Dothain 


Dray/ton 
Drexéllius 
Drögheda 
Droitwich 
Drama 
Drumss 
Drus illa 
Drüſus 
Dry mos or 
Dry mas 
Dadia _ 
Dudim or . 
Dodaim 
Duncan 


- Dundce 
Dünkirk 
Dünſtable 

Danwich 
Dara 
Darandus 
Dütham 
Dulſeldorp 

E 


A'DBERT 


Eadiga 
E anfrid 
E'ardulf 
Eaton 
E'bal 
E'bba 
E'ben 


E'ben- melech 


Eben- zer 

E'ber or 
Heber 

Ebechirdus 


| E'beys 
- Ebiaſph- 


E/ bion 


Ebõöda 


E/ bon 
E broin 
E buric 


Ecbat ana 


Ecdicius 
Ecdippa or 
A'chzib 
Ecebolius 
E'cho 
E'dbald * 
E'delwald 
E'ded 
E'der 
E'derus 
Edeſſa 
E'dgar 
Edgcehill 
Edinburgh 
Edmund 
Faß 


E dom 


Edomia 
E'dred 
Edrei 


+ Eduma 


E'dward 
Edin 
E'gbert 
Egeria 
Ex ẽſta 
E'gica 


- Exgina 


E'giah 
Eglaim 
F'lon 
E'gmont 
E'gypt 
E'hud 
Eickſtadt 


* 


* 
ny 


'E'la 
Elida 
E/lah 
Elai 
Elim 
Elbe 


Elbene 


Elbeuf 
E'lbing 
Eldiah 
E'ldad 
F'lead 
Elealeth 
Eleiſa 
Eleaſah 
Eleizar 
Elẽcto 

Ele dtra 
Elearora 
E'leph 
Eleſbaan 
Eleus 
Eleuſis 
Elutherus 
Eleutherius 
Eleutheropolis 


* E'leward or 
* E'thelward 
* Elhanan 


E'li 


* F'/liab 


Eli adad 
Eliadah 
Eliah 
Fliakim 
E'liam 
Elias or 


Elijah 


Eliaſaph 
Eliaſhip 


Eliathath 


Elicians 
Elidure 
E liel 


- Eligzar 


Elihoreph 
Elihu 
E'lika 


- Filim 


Eli melech 


Elioenai © 
Elion&us 
Elipaal 
Elpandus 
Elliphal 
Eli phaleh 
Eli phaleth 
E'l:phaz 
Els 
Eliſabeth 
Eliſha 


- Eliſhah 


Elihama 
El ſhaphat 
—_— 


u 


Peer 


— — on —o——_ 
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Ephriim Fannius Gabellug Gedaliah 
Ephiciris Faramund os Gabieni Gedeon 
Iphicämus Pharamund Gibii Geder 
Ephratah Farneſe Gabinius Gederoth 
E'/phrath Fiufta Gabriel Gedor 
E'phron Fauſtina Gabrielle Gebazi 
Epictẽtus Fauſtus Gad Gehen 
Epicurus Fayal Gidara Gelifiug 
a Feldkirk Gadaris or Gelbus 
Felix Gaddiel Geliloth 
Ferdinand Gaddi Gelmon 
Feredethus  Gademes or Gemilli 
Fergus Gademiſſa Gemariah 
Fer itharis Gadi Genan 
Ferm G:idor ' Geneva 
Fernẽlius Ciham Genoua 
Eugenius Ferrara Gihar Geneſareth 
Eugippus or Feſtus , Gaiabirim Geneſis 
F'/gippus Fethelmachus Gaiinus Genſerich 
Evi Flam Gajeta or Geniibath 
Evilmerodach Flaminius Cajẽta Geõſrey 
Eulalius Flanders Cainas George 
Eulogia Flavius Gainſborough Georgia 
- Eimenes Flavian Gaius Gera 
'Ednice Florence Galatés Gerald 
j Eufiomius Florentius Galitia Gerar 
 Eucdias Flori nus Galicia Gerãſa 
Emmaus F'rkenwald Evodius Florimond Galilee Gergẽſa 
E'mmeric E'rmeric Eupator Flor inus + Galileo  Gergesenes 
Empedocles E'rneſt Euphrates Föbi Gillia Germinicay 
Enãbris Eſcũrial Euphemius Fontainbleiu Gallienus Germinus- _ , 
Eaã im Eſdrac)on Euphorbus Fontarabia Gallinicus Germer ſhẽim 
Eoan E' ſdras or Euphõrion — 2 Cilloway Oer õntius 
E'ndor E'zra - - Eup6lemus Formõſa Gallus Gerrard 
Endy'mion Eſhbaal Euripides Fortaventira Gallway Gerſam or 
Ene u F'/ſhban Eui6pa Fortunatus Gamala Gerſhom 
En-Eglaim FE-'ſheol Eury dice Fort. Lewis Gamaliel Get ſan ö 
Egg anna Eſhtaol Eury'medon Frampton Gambeaa Gertrudenberg 
Enginnim Eſhtemõa Eur y theus Francfort Gimul Geryon © 
Engedi E' ſli | Eusebius Francis  Ginges Gerzi | 
i Engelbert E ſrom Euſtachius Frances Ganimede Geſhur q 
Enhaddah Eſvenes Euſtathius Franconia Ganking Geſtricia 6 
Enbazor E ſſex Euterpe Frawenburgh Garamas _ Geta 
E'nico E'ſtes Euthimius  Frecvlius Garcias Gether * 
1 Fredegirius Gared Gethsemane * 
ö Fredegünda Garginus Getilia hat 
Futy'ches - Frederick Gargaris Gibbar * 
E'tan Eutychides Frefinkfield Garis Cibbethon 
Eteogles Fribourg Gar6nne Gibeah * 
Ethalides Eutichus Friovl Gaſcoign  Gibon 
E'tham Ezbai Frumentius ' Gitam *  Gibriltar 
E'than Ex bon Friftemberg Gach Oideon 
E'thenim Ezekiel Fulyent.us Gaulan Giges or 
E'thelbald E'zer Fülvia Gãuloa or Gy ges 
E/ thelbert E zion . G Golan Gihon © 
E'thelred E'zra AAL Gauricus Gilbert 
Ethelſtan F Gaaſh Giza Gilbok 
\ Gazabar Giiday 
Gaz ita G ildo 
Gazer Gilead 
Gazellue Giles 
Ge Gilgal * 
Gebal Giloth 
Geber Cima 
Gebim Gireth or 


ASSO of Names of Perſons and Places, 


. Guy _ _ » Hamath 
Gy'ac , Himathites 
8 Hamaxobiafi 
Hamburgh 
Phe IE Hamedatha 
Habak- Himmosa or 
kuk Chãamon 
Ha bor Himor 
Chibor or Hamothed6r 
Ciboras Bamonah 
. Habſpurg Hampſhire or 
Hacaliah Häntſhue 
Hacachan Namuel 
Hacatah Himul 
Hachilah - Hamiital 
Hachmoai Häanchung 
Madad Hanamcd 
Hadadezer Hanan 
Hadadrummon Hanani - 
Hidar -- -- Hananiah 
\Hadaſha or Hanäniel 
Chad ſſa | Hinathon 
i Hannah 
Haderſitben Hinnekeb er 
Hadid or Nekeb 
— _ Hannibal 
dington- Hannibalianus 
Hadlii Hanuiel | 
Hadley Hanoch ' 


HFali- beg Hiſhem 

. Halicarnifſus Haſhmonih 
Haloheſh - Hiſhub 
Hillifax Haſh 
Ham H ſhum 


N — ge rw 
| Hathw 


Hittuſh - 


Havana 


Havilah 


Havoth Mir 


Havran 


Haynburgh or 


Hen . Hex im 
Hengift Hezekialy 
Henn Herir 
Heary 'Hiarnus 
Henley Hicſos 
Hepha Hiddiai 
— 12 — 
epheſtion ier i 
Hephaibah — 
Heraclea Hiero 
Heracleon Hier6cley 
Heracleopolites Hieronymus 
Heraclian Hilary ö 
Heraclide: Hildebrand 
Heräclitus Hildeſonſus 
Heraclivs, Hydegurde 
Hercules Hilderic 
Hercy'nia Hitdeſheim- 
1 iel 
Hi'ſborough 
Herillus Hilen 
Herma Himeneus 
Hermachus Hiacmar 
He man Hinghim 
Hermanſtadt H nghea 
Hermanſtéein Hin m 
Hermas Hipativs or 


Heſſe 


Heſechy'us * 
Heth 


Hithlon 


e eo 


Honoratus 
| Hoonorius _., - 
Highrab 
Her 
' Horace 
Horam _ 
Höred 
5 Hörem 
Hori 
Horites - 
Hormah 
Hor miſdas 
Horon or 
Oronaim . 
Horonzim 
Hortenſia 
Hoi ten ſſus 
Hosai 
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 Teh6iakim Jerdegird 
I biarid Fer 


A cla Mees of Ferſons and Places. 


Hyperion  . Jambri , Ida _ ., Teſhat&h 
Hyper mnẽſira ames Ioacius. * *Jeſbaiah 
Hypiſcratea | min, * Vdalah” eſhina 
| Hypiſctẽ on 5 — ; Idathy "Ties 4 J-ſharetah 
| Hypsipile „I V'ddo 5 Jeher 
Hyrcania a .... - Idomineus _ em mon 
Hy'rcanus ancoma 8 Idumẽs 14 ſh ſhai 
J ana 7 12 1dumeans . 1 — 

A AKAN Kune Jim 6ſhui 
Hy Jedes er eſe _ 
Jiaſau , Jebuſer eſſelmẽre or 
Jaazaniah _ Je miah _ Giſlemere 
aaziah nas. Jeſſo or 
Jab il Jecoliah .  . Fews 
Jv-azaites Jedaiah Je ua 
Jabel Tae Jeu 
Jabeſh Gilead ; Jediah cſaztes 
ab. 2 | Jedo Je 'uites 

a ; Jeddthun Jeſus 
Jedzer - her 
F: nale l et he ih 
Jehagiel thlah 
ſchdeiah _ ethro or 
Jehe zckel Raguel 
ehiah ettan 
ehicd ctur 
choahaz Jezabel 
eh6iachin fſeézebel 


iada ezamizh 


eh6ram : Jezid > 
ehoſhaphat _ Jezides, 
J reyes wh 7 Jezra 
— Jerrahiah 
ehõr bad 5 ezercel 
ebozadak gal N 
chu Isdaliah 
chuda I'slaw 
ciel Igx atius 
Jekameam, [bor 
ckamiah ibſam 
Empterland er Jidlaph 
emptia . im 


Jimoah 


Vkkeſh 
Vekworth ,. 


l IVly*ricum 


Immer 1 
Immireniens = 


 Incitatus - 


' Indilphus : 


Inga lohus 
Ianambano 


Y Joab . 


Indigarus 


Ladis 


Indus 
Ingerbirgea 
Inverma nland 
I'ngolftadt 
Ing62da 


Joachaz or 
Jehoahaz 
Joachim 
Joakim . 
Joan 


ehoida 
[oiarib 
oinville 


* Fzchar 


A Crate of Names of 
ö „er | * 


Kir- harẽſheth 
Kirjah 
Kirjathaim 
Kirjath-irba | 
Kirjath-jearim Linthu. 
8 Lao or 
rjath. sépher Laos 

Kith Teocben 


Kiſhon Laödice 
Kite a Laodicta 
Kithhiſk Laodomia- 
Kitron. ' _La6omedon 
Kittim- ' Lan 
Knireſborough Lipidoth 
 Koning\berg - Lipland 
K6rah Lar 
Köthath - Lira or 
Kozebali Lrrinds 
Kufhiiah Lares 
L Lar iſſa 
A'ABIA Lafciris 
Liadah Liſha 
Laadan __ Laithenes 
Liback er Laſus 
Liubach Lathy'rus- 
Laban Katinus- 
Labdacun Litium 
Libeo Lat6mie 
Laberius - Latona 
Labienccus Laverna 
Labjeous Lavinia or 


Laboſardach or Livigns 
Kaboroſoarchod Livrence 
Laboſsardach Lawinne 
Lacedemon eos Lizach 


Sparta Lazarus 
Lazians or 

Licheſis Laxians 
Lachiſh. Lea 
Lacidas Leal 
Baconia Leander 
Lactäntius Leaõtung 
L41iflaus Learchus 
Ladoga Leb non 
Lähme  Lebioth 
laſh Lebens 
Las er Lebna 
Lifen © Libonah 
Licum Leck 
Lima Lech. 
Lambert * Leicdtues 
Lambeth Leda 
Lambinus Leden 


Perſons and Places. 
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_ Lutga-daor Macow Mihomer 
Li:tgarda | Macpherſon Maidenhead 
Lither Macrin | Maidfiene 
Litterworth Macrina Ma enne 
7 — i — Maine 

ixemburg acidbians Main 
on © acroctphales Majorianus 
Macorn Majori 


| Ly'eises | Magdalen va or 
Lydia Lotophigites Ly'ftra  Migdeburg Melchihia 
Liechtenſtein Loughborough Lysander Magdiel” © | Mialchom 
i Louvain _ Lyfiides  Migdolos | Milthus 
Louvre M Migedor-- | Milidives 
_ Libeck A*ACAH Magen © Maldon 
LIadith Maiche' Migeden Mäldvinue 
© Liblah r Micktdah Mijedan os | Maldas + 
; Liblin Mazciti Medan Milichus 
i Lucinia Man Magellan Mille 
Limburg | Lucknus Maarath Mage nien Mallötes 
Lindã w Licea Maastiah  Maghbis | Mallöchi or 
Lirdis/arm Lucsrne Maaziah | Migbiſh & | Mellothi - 
Lindeley _ Luciinus Mabirtha Megbis + + © Malluchoy 
Lingen Lucidus Mabdii” ' Migi © Malo 
Linn l ciſer Mack | Maginus '* Malmſf 
Linte Lueilius Macäreus Magliano' Malta or 
Lions Lucilla — Macaia Magninus Melita 
Lionnbis Lucina Macirius WMagnsatios Malthice | 
Lipari - Liicius __ Macizaror Magneaſia | Mame 
Lippe  Lu:omodia Macaſſir ” * Magnus M 
Lippominnus Licon Macd&h* © Migo | Mamere 
Lipfiug ___ Luecritia Maccabees of Mizrs Mamertinus 
Liriope Luerẽtius Michabees Mahälah e ' Mamertus * 
Libos  LuQtaties  Macchia © © Mohola Mimelvcs 
Liſias or Lucullus Macclesfield r Mahalalfel Mammon 
Niese Lucus Maxfield * Mahälahk Mämzer 
Lie Lud Macd6nald Mahäll or - Manches 
Lias *  Lidim Mackdsf — Moi MManzen or 
Litchfield Lodelpbes ' Macedonia Mahimed © Manihem 
Lithuinia  Ligdus Maced6nius Mahanfim's Marifes 


AE ATAL 7 bx of Names ﬆ Perſons and Places. 


Mira M aurienne AY" el. Mccome. - ,  Migdonia - Mniſon 1 
Marys. 14 Mautgäeia Me eager. 1, M&roth  » Migdbniug, i Mnemoly'ns * 
Mirnge +114 Mavriuns; 14 Melee Meroyte or ; Micron, ,, 
Maro g ast Mauvia » 01 Mélech TY 57 ; Mijamin, ede, * 
Marogeni;: 114 Mavzimer 14 Meles , 1 Mergp,.. ; Mikloth er , Moivia M 
Maronen M.özim Melfi | Mervin _ ny” 1 Mactlloth | Modena M 
Maine M. xen ius wa « Mgliapor. . Meiha or, Milan _ - Modius M 
Marpegs. . „ Maximian..,' elicẽrtus Meſſe Miscah er „ een M 
Marpurg 1204 Mix. cm at po- Melgales | Meſhach Melchaa . ; Moeniug M 
Marquiſate..v s Melinda n Miletum or Moeris * 
Marskiaduus te Maximilian Meliſſa W Miletus Moeädah « M 
Marien Manila 1 I ate N ; Milfordhayen , Molatha M 
Mae 14 Maximia',; 14 uu 46.31.34 Me am Milk ©. x Mogel! / M 
Maithay'r i) Max . Melito,..,. : TY  Meſhillemetb Milet | Moldavia M 
Marten i Maz-pan,yl . Metehi . Meſmes ,.,, Milo or Molifia M 
Martinz Maza ia Melpõmene + Meſohah r Meno Mol6ch M 
Martiniahus, Mäzuan Merz or + Maſebia Milo Molorchus . M 
Martinicac z . Meade Malizar ' D Miltisdes Moldeca * 
Marty'ra 4 Mcarah. Pict4 Mcmminghen.: Meſoiah ar ; Mindora Meme M 
Miarvan vet Mata toc? 94 Mempius =o 1 * Minehead. Monäldus M 
Marül tis! Meath, 1.1: Memnon ; Mefalina, Why" Minerva ., , Monbize M 
Maia t Meayx: ;/ 44 Menphis,...: Mcfina,, .. Minnior | Monimacr M 
Mirwye - Mchuoraior! Memw@ghan - - Meth6dius..., . ,,; Menni ; Mony'ma M 
Mary 44. 3'4 Moba Menädes |» Methuſael or | ; Mingtdlia Monobäzus M 
Mazakar 1 Mea Me „ Methälaah ; Minnith er  Monomotipe M 
Miſhal 6/«1>44 Machete Menany.;;,;:- Meto ,,.,,  Mennith  Monſerrat M 
Maſybbthoand Mechoaghan.t4 Menger, „ Metra . ; | Mmorca _, , Montanus M 
Maicaigt'a: tf Mecklepbarghy. Mencrates r Metroggrus Minos . Montjoye * 
MaſcegtEor.t4 Mecbnas i Menecres |, Melizal or, - Minoture -. , Montmelian M 
Mazezih>>iit) Medadh . me Mendgligesi, - - Mosel, 17 Mint Montmorency 
M ae bd Niedaik Mees eue , © Mindtios . , Montpdlier 
0 MAH A Medan of 0 Mene demos Aericq - Mirandola _ Montreal | 
77 M:(reaihy Mäden 4 Meoneſarchus 1 Mezahab or » Miriam Montröſe 1 
Maa gui M. dẽ a 11 Niegeſiheus or» Mezaab,_ Mirmecides  Mopſus N 
Miſſadasr1t Meddba 1.1 Mneſigus + « Mia 0.2.0; + Mirrha er  Mrabites N 
| Maſſagites Meda-dus 1314 Meal. Mimi 'rrha _. Moravia N 
| | Manne Medea enippus »id Mibhar Miſmmel r . Morea N 
| Maſſinifis:; Medes Mennas - 7 »/ Miblam Miſael Moriah 
tf Mata ne? = 3 „ Men és Mibzar er:. Miſelus - | M6rimond N 
| [ Matatüne Medicis «c: 20 D ; Mabſap, ., /; Miſhaim or Motlaix N 
Matin . Medina «1/21. Macnathi Mien, Mien , Morpeth * 
Mans e Mediterranean: oc oor * 3 .. Miſheal er Morpheus N 
Mataug 11 Medon Mephiboſheth. Michas Meéſſa Morlaques , N 
N 


Matapaa „ Medäſchim Merab 0 e by Miſma er _  Mortagne 
Matsthis: Méduſa 4 Merdiah - 5 Bs 
+ Mi 


Mathiide en Madway. e 2 Meraioth hal Misa .  Moſco 
Matilda, Ag Megahy' ſes Meran e Michal or 1 row wig . , Moſcovy 
FFF | Moſeroth o 
Mama Mega 1 Merkri . Mint. Mithra Moser 
Mätman Mesiddo Mercia Mich ther — or , Moſes wy 


Ma / re * 54 Megilloth — — „ Michmethath : Mithriddtes ; Mo 4 
Math +1. 4 Mcherdates Mcremoth or. + Micipfa +, Mitreus , Maelſtroom 


Mättannad Mchetabeet ' Maremath Midianites. Mitylene - Moulius 


Mattanhmb 1 Mebin £37 Matverr Map Mizor or . M6untacute 
* * Me hw! Mares ; Mid lburgh... Miſor | Moza or 
Matratlifas:. „ Meh@man - {4 Merribial. i;  Middlelex. 1, Mizpah | Mosa 
Mattenauer 14. Mein Merida 1 Midian * Mizpha „ Mözambiqve r, 
. Mekösah e: Merionethſhire Ma dian \- Meſphe ... | Moſambique 
atthewn inc 14 Mokonah Merliaͤn ; Mieſco.or , + Mezraim or | ; Muivia 


M.ttbias . Melämpus Meree Miceſlaus \, Meſrm _ Mica 
— et Melania-” Meérodach Migdalel or, -, Mizreh ,-, ;  Mulhauſen 
Maud w_ Melanin — r Magdalel Miztehoth- [ Mulvias g 
Afivyr 1 ladan Migdal- GA 4 mam Mu 

— — Melchi * — 314 Migdal-Senna Mizzah ov. „ Minſter | 
© Miuiice Me'ctiah.. . nem Mig doll. Meza * Mippim'” 8 
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Nahibi 


by Nahlat | 


Naham Narſes 


Narsinga 


'Natagai 
Natalius 
Nathan 
Nathaniel or 


A CArAtocv of Names of Perſons and Places. 


Nebat or Nethineel or Niphites Nymphodicus 
Nabath Nathaneel Niphon — 
Ne bo Nethaniah er N iphus Nyne 
Nebuchadnér- Nathanias Niſan Ny'ſa 
- "On Netherlands  Niſe or Ny / ſlot ö 
Nebuſhäban Nethinims Nine 0 ö 
Nebozar- ädan Netopha Ni ſibin A'NNES 
Necho Netõphati Niſmes Oats | 
Neckar Neũbou Niſroch -Oatlands | 
Necr Neufchitel Niſſa Ob 
Necropolis Neuſtat Niſus Obadiak 
Ne ctao bo N&wark Nithardus O'bdora 
- NeQtirivs Newbery er Nithiſdale O bed 
Nedabiah of Newbury Nitocris Obed-K dom 
Nadabiah New-Caftle No or O'beliſks ' 
Needham New. England No- Ammon Obengir 
Netrda New-Foreſt MNoadiah Oberwefel h 
Negapitan New. Found- Noah O'both 
Neginoth land Noailles Obſe F if 
Negombo  New-Haufel Nöare or O'cca 
Negro New Jerſey Noarath Ocean 0 
Ne New- Market Nob Ochinus F 
Nebel Newport Noba O'chus | | 
Nehemiah New. Town Nod Ock a — 
Nehiloch r New-Vötx Nodinus O'cran i 
Necaloth Nibhaz Noema Octavia 
Nehüſhta os Nibſhan N6goh Octavia nus — | 
Nohefta Nicander Nöhah Odaia 
Neiel or Nicanor Noheftan O'ded 
Nehiel Nicarigua Nola Odenãtus 
Neila Nicsria Nomades Oder | 
Nekeb Nicaule Nonius O'din 
Nemea Nicaulis Ne6nnus O'dman or 
Nemefianus Nice Nonſuch Offman | 
Nemefts Niet phorus Nophah Odo | 
Nemours Nicetas Nophet Oc6acer | 
Nemuel or Nichod&mus er Noradia Odonarches | 
Nicodemus Norfolk Oebal a ſor 
Nicholas Normandy Oeccalia | ö 
Nicias Northampton Oecum 
Wedphytus Nicocles North. Cape Ocdipus | 
Neopt6lemus Nicocrates North Föreland Oẽnamaus 
Nephilia Nicolaitans Northümber- Oenöne 
Nepheg or Nicolas land Oenõtrus | 
Nipheg Nicolaus Northwich Oc f | 
Nephi Nicomichus Norway Octa 
Nephreus Nic6medes Nottingham O'ffa ; 
Nephtar Nicomedia Novatiinus Og 
Nepht6ah Nicon Nova us O gen 
Ne pos Nicoping Novogred Ogiba | | 
Nepotianus Nicopolis N«bia Oging | 
Neptune Nicofia Nubunangs . O'gir 
Ner Nicoſtratus Nai Ole 
VNeratius Nieper Numa O'glio | 
Nerevs Neeſer Numäntia See | 
Nergal Niger Numemius nad or | 
Nergalſhargeer Nigliffor Numeriinus 1 
Neri Nile Numidia O'hel or | 
Neriah — OY __ Nimitor — * 
Nerigliſar Nim Nun oibams e 
my Nimrod Nüremberg _ ' Aholiba 
Ner6nias Nimfhi NyQeus Obe 
Nerva Nineveh Ny'land O'ife 
'Neftor Ninus Ny'mphas Ofkeham 
Neſto Niobe Ny"mphis Okehampton 
Li 4 Ole 


O xeley 
O'kingha n 
O'hus 
O'ldcaftle _ 
—— 
O'14endorp 
Olenus 
O'leron 
Olgerdus 
Olinda 
Oliphant 
O'livet ++ 
Ohveto 


O'lmutz or © 


O mus 

OlGrus 
O!y'/bius ay 42 
Oly/mpas, or 


Onesictitus 
Onẽſi as 
Oneſimus 
Onet ĩpho us 
Ongoſgtug 
Onias 
O'nkelog 
O'nor 
O'nſpach | 
Onüphrius 


Ofran O'thai 
O'range - O'thniel 
O'ratory O'tho 
Orbilius O'thman or 
Qrb6na - O''man 
O'rcham Othry/ades 
is _Ottob6ni 
ch6 .-  Ottocarus 
Orchom&ne + Ottoman 
Ordeal Ovition 
Ord6iph _,  Oudenard 
Ordonno Oudenburg 
. Ofrtlo .Oudoetus 
Oren6que O'vid 
Oreſmus Oündle 
Ortſtes Ouſe 
O'rford Owen 
Orgia O'xford 
O' tia O'xus 
O' rigen O' zen 
Origeniſts Ozias 
O'cion O'zmen 
Orithea O'zwi 5 
Or 
— 1 Aarii or 
O'rmeſkirk Phasai 
O mond Pacara6res 
Oi mus Pace 
Orwan or . + Pachacama 
_ Araunah ,_  Pachimfres 
O'rne _ ., ,Pachomius 
Or6des P cian 
Oromazes Pacinontanus 
Or6nteg Pacius 
Or6fius Pacorys 
O'rpah PaRolus 
. Orpha Padet born 
Orpheus Padiſchah 
 Orphona Padon 
Orr Padftow 
Orsippus Padua 
- Ortelius Pagans 
Orth&Gas Pagiel or 
O'rus | Phegel 
O ſb P tinus 
O'fdrid _ Pigod 
Ofiander Painting 
mandus ._ Palal 
Dok Palitinate 
O'fivs er . Palatings 
Hofius  Palea 
O'ſman Palemon 
Palencia 


PalmGſa 7 
Paithmos 
Palmyra 
Palphũrus 
Palſie or 
Palſy . 
Palti 


piltiel o “ᷣ 


Phaltiel 


Pandion 


Pzphlag6nia 


Paohnütius 
Paphos 


Paphus 
Papias 
Papinian 
Papinius 
Papirius 


Pappenhõim 


Pärable 


Paraclete . .... 


ParacElſus . 
Paradiſe 


Prags 


Paraguay 
Parabia 
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Pharo pedibel 
Parſhandatha or Pediiah 
Pharsandatha pedäzus 
Parſhore Pedianus 
Parthion Peers 
Parthifius Pegaſus 
Partheniy Pegu 
Parthenius* Pein 
Parthẽnope Ptkah 

, Parthia Pekaiah 
Parthians PEkin or 

| Partington - Pequin 
Partridge Pelagius 
Parifgtis .. © | Pelaiah 
Parviah er Pelaſgi 

Parge Pelaſgus 

Pas — Peletiah 
Päſchal Peleg 
Paſchasinus pelet 

Paſtah or Peiẽth 

-  Paſhiphea _ Peleus 

. Paſhur *' Pelican 

- Paſquin \.Pelian 
Paſsau Pella. 
Baſſover Pelopidas 

_'Piftoral Pelopongſus 

"Pata Pelops 
Patagons 'Pelorum 
Patal6na Pelifia 

. Patina Peiys 
Patino , Pembridge 
Patara Pembroke 
Pathmos Penites 

Pathos Penda 

Patbruſim -Pendennis 
Pathfara Pendle. Hill 
Patience Penelope 
Patrath-Möab Pentus 

, «Patriarch PEngab or 
Patriarchate La Hor 
Petr icians Feniel or 
Patricius Penuel 

_ Patrick Penitents 
Patrimony Peninnah 
Pitrobas Penkridge 
Partroglus Fenriſe 
Pitros / Penrith 
Pau Penry n 
Pavence Pensford 
Pivia Pen(ylvania 

aul Pentipolis 
P-ula Penta 


Pev 
Pey 
Pho 
Phi 
Pha 
Phi 
Pha 
Pha 
Phi 
Phi 
Pha 
Phil 
Phil 
Phi, 
Pha 
Pha 


Acre of Names of Perſons and Places. 


: Pha on _ Philpping . . Picus Plito 
ag. core Pharaol! © © "Philips Norton Picards Plaũtian 
pencles Phare er Philipſtidr © Picardy Plaütus 
perielymẽnus Fare "Philipſburg © Pickering Plerida 
Pericord*  *  Pharathoni wr 'Philiſtnes Pickford © Pleiades 
peribus Phira —— a —— : Pleſkow 
Periodtians  Phares or © © Philiftus iedmont Plimouth 
Pecipat6ticks Phirez © Philos Picnza Plimpron 
Ferisans Phiriſees Plviocletes Pieria Pliny 
Perjury ß Pharmacifae  Fhilogonus 1 Pierides Pliſtängs 
perizzites Phanabäzus Pnilolsus Piscius Plotina 
Permia -r Phernãces Phildlogus P:erpoint Platinus 
Pirmſky yx —— | 1 —— Plüra 
Perrambut arpar or Imélus ighiu⸗ Plütarch 
Pernin or Pherphär © Philometor Pignerol © Pliito 
perönne Pharsilia Philo ies Pig nörius P.ũtus 
Peroſes ? ED EP Pila Po 
Per62as * Ph-rGrim 'Philopogmen Pilate P6:kiington 
perpẽnna P'-afel & Phil6ſfopher Piſdaſh or \ Pocitia 
Perſẽpolis I iſis Phiſoſtörgius Pheldas Podiaffia 
Perſes Phazsel "Philttritus Piave Podolia 
Perſeus © 'Phebidius © Philoxenus Pierra or Poets 
Perſhore 1 | —— — Poetry 
Perfia © © © Phedima- *Phirevus illar Poictiers 
perfſus © Phedo = © © Phlegon * Pilſen Poictõu 
Perfis Phedrus © Phblegysses Pimble-mers Poland 
—_ | bt vor Phlügius 4 Pölemarke 
Perth + emivus Phõdus Pindus Pol mius 
Pertinax- "Phemon6e  Phecas Pi nacle Pol&mon 
Pe tois” 'Pheneus Pho , Pinytus | Policiſtro 
Peru Ph+nice 'Phocis © Prombino Pdolla 
Peſcennius Phenicia Ph6cus  Firam or Pollux 
Peſtilence Phenicians Phocy'lides © Phiram Polyarchus 
_— — Phoenicia Pirathon e Poly'bius 
&ta erec Phoenix Phiraton P3lybus 
Peter Pherenice , Phorbas Pireus Poly 
Peter Pheron  - _Phorcys Pirithõus Polycletus 
Perersfietd Pheroras Phormion Piſa. Polycrates 
Pethahiah oy "Phvdle Ph6rmis Piſasirus Polyercta or 
2 ' —— Phor6neus —.— Polycrita 
ethor icola [Phoſphorus at r Polydimas 
Fechüel oy Phidias or Photina Pee Polyzore 
2 OE bears Paid | A290 
15 idolas Phõtius Piſiſtratus oly'gamy 
Petilian Phidon *Phraates Piſo Polyglött 
Petrarquus or Philadelphia Phränza Piſon or Polygnotus 
— — Phräortes Phiſon Polyhiſtor 
ina ilander Phry'gia . Pitch Polyhy* mania 
Petronius © "Philarches Phry'gion Pitheas Polyneus 
Perworth Philaftrius Phry'ne - Pitho Polyphẽmus 
Pevenſey Phils Phry/nicus Pithom or Polyſperchon 
Peulthai oy Philebert Phry'xus Phithom Polyſtrites 
Pholliti ._ -. Phileiphys' | Phiia or Pittacus Polyxena 
Phaeton Philemon Phurit Pius Pomerinia 
Phaetdſa PhiletErvs Phul Placentia ' Pomerus 
Phainus | Placehtivs Pomona 
Placiades Pompeia 
Plicida Pompeiõpolis 
Plagiary Pompeius _ _ 
Plagues Pompey 
Plain Pomponius 
Planets Pons 
Plantigenet Pöntefract 
Planũdes Ponthieu _ 
Plata Pontia 
Plating Pentianus 


Poönticus 
Pont inus 
Pontoiſe . 


\ Porcius 


P6rlock 
Porphyry 
FPorsenna 
Portland 
Portsey 
Portſmouth 
Portugal 
Perus 


P6tiphar or 
Pdtiphar 
Potofi 
Pouhatan 
Poulton 
Powiſland 
Prague 
Prasugus 


" Pratf£olus 
- » Praxigoras 


Prixeas 


"Praxitelles 


Precop 
P, eſburg 


Preſbyterians 


Preſtain 
Preſter John 
Preſton 


Ee 


— 
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"Rocks — ood 
Riched Rechad © 4 2 Rockies 
p Rachinge Schah + A ne _ ' oc. 
Rächs  _ -—-Recheſund - ran 1 — 


Radagaiſus Rechts Rerern Rodelinda 
Radd& ĩ⁊ Rechila Rezia Roderick 


r „ Radeganda, Résolete Rea .. ' 1 Rodogina 

to] Gol Ridnor | — Ren on Rodslphus 

ies Q Quadritus Rada phu Red · ica ha Rogatianug 
* 2 N ee er hadamanthus Rog lim 
2 | Rhadamiſtus - Röger 
7 Quartodeciman — WY _ Regem or 2 Köbaa 
'  Quirtus Ragael egom Mhz  Robgah 
egilfaaus Remus Roman 


'Quebeck, 
Regillus Rhens er Rominia 


Queda 
£1 — Riham, 
— Reginald Rhenia Romans 
Keginotrüda Nheſciporis 


PIP 1 


1 
Raida ud 
Rü the 


„Diadorsugd — „ Reins of | 
m poo Ramazan Kidneys Rh6dopus Rõſcius 
- "Quinſay 1 . Rhodope Roſcommon 
| . a * q 
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Res | Salkcon "© | Simaites Sarid' 
Riſta |, Siladin” Samo  Sarmitia - 
Rifticils\, ©, Salah ©** Samochen Säaron er 
Rath” Salamanca Samogeda © Sharow | 
Rutiliang © | Salamenes © = Samogitis Sarpedon 
Rutillun '  Silamim &  ” Samoid Sarron © ” 
Ritland Tilamim Samos Sartach 
Ry'dda © _ Sialamis © Samöthes Sirtan or 
Rye |, Silampſo Samothracia Sarthina © 
S _ Salandra © Sampho ' Saſquehanaxes 
SAAB Salaſfi Simpſon ' Satan or © 
Siada Salathiel % Simuel Sathan 
Saidias © Shealtief '” © Sanballat” Sitor 
died Salawar Sanchian Satracl - 
Siars Salbiinus Sincho Sitrapas 
baba Salchan © Sanconiathon Satrapes 
Sibach © © Salscha of Sanctuary Sjturn 
$ibacon Selcha Sand Satürnius 
Slabaites Salem S Sindals  Szryrus 
Sababth or Salerno © Sincham Siveren or 
Zabioth 8 lians'” © Sandwich Sauren 
Sabica © Salis h Sangami St 
 Sabiria ' Salis Saänguin Saũmur 
Sabaſſus _ Satifbury” © Sanbedrim Savona 
Sabäthius alia * Sinlm Savoy 
Sabbath * Salli , | © Sanfannah oy Saxenhauſen + 
Sabbaticus * Cela: © Senfſeana Sxzxmundham 
Sabe Sallu or © Sos Sire 
Sabi ans Salo | Saofdiichin Saxony 
Sabẽlliant Salmicis , Saph or 1 | 3S 
SabEllicus Salmanaſſay Sippai Scamichi 
Sabellius Salmon  Siphec Scänderbeg 
Sabines Salmöna r Siphet Scanderön 
Sabinia Salma Saphir Scindia 
SabiniSnus Salmöneus © © Siphor Scã 
$abinus, Salone Sapphire Scarſdale 
Sabiontta Salbna Sapphire © Scaurus 
Sable  Salonia” © © Sippho Sce 
Sibleſtan ” Salonichi Sarabitha © Sceva 
Sibtab or Sꝛlonidus Sarac Scaffhãuſen 
Sabitha * Silpion ©- © Saragofſſa © Scha mir 
Sab:echa of  Saltaſh © © Sarah oy Scheld 
Sabathaca Saltfleet * Sarai or  Schelin 
Saburragus Silt-Ifle Sara _ Schetland 
$4bus Salt Mine ©  Sariias © Schiais 
Sacaidag Saliſburg Saramel - Schicas 
Sacca 1 Siraph Schiro 
a Salu or Sarafins or Schonen 
Sacar or Sichar Silomi | © Saracens Schwartzen- 
_ Salvaterra Sorböra burgh © - 
Salvathius Sarcaterius 8 ia podes 
Salüces Sardargpalus Scilly 
Salimias of Sardica . Scisppius 
Salömias Sardinella Scippio 
Salüſtius Sardin a Sclavõnia 
Rides or Ze Sheen * Sardis - Scone 
Samarchand _ Sirdius © Scopas 
Samaria  Sard6nes Scorpion 
. Samaritans | Sardonians Scotland 
Sambach Sard6nyx Scotus 
* $Simbre Sarechim Scribe 
Sembüca © Sarepta Scribonia _ 
Samen Sarëra :ribonius 
- Sameg © Sargan Scülpture 
© © Simlah-' © Sargapiſes Scy lar 
mn, Seinen r 
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Scy Ilias Sephar 
- Scy'tlurws "I Sepharites | 
- Scylu-us , Sepharvaim - 
| Sey'ranus --- Sephet 
Scy'ron Sephiroth 
 Scy'thia Sephöris 
Scy'thians Scion 
* Scythopolis er Septimius : 
SE i, S6ptuagint > 
Sea Seraiah * 
Siba + Seram F 
Sebaſte - Seranim | 
Sebaſtian Seraphim or 
Sebath Zeraphim -» 
Sebba + - Seraphins 
Sebert - Serapies 
. SEbouryg - Serãpion 
Sebüctans - Serapis 
Secacah Sered or 
Seccia Sared 
Secbing Serins 
Sect Serẽ nus 
Secundus - Seres 
Securus Sergius 
Sedan Scron 
Sedülius - 
See Sc rug or 
Segeric ' Sarug 
Segovia. | Servius, 
Segul : 5 . 
Segura © Seſoftris 
Sejanus Scfto 
Seila Seftola 
Se ine * Stftos 
Ser or Seth 
Sc hir Sẽthon 
Seirath Setia 
Selene or Seton 
Hilene * Settle 
Seleucia Sevarambesy 
S:leucus * Sevenoke 
Selim * Severin 
Selkirk Severianus 
Semachiah or Severicero | 
Semach1as Severinus 
Semech6on or Severn i 
Samachon Severus 
Semele - Shaalabbin | 
Semiamira Shaalbon | 
Semiramis Shaaraim 
Semones Shadai or 9 
Sempronius Siddai 3 
Sena ih or Shidrach 4 
Senda Sha ſtſbury 
Senators Shage 
Sendomire Shaharaim 
Seneca © Slim er 
Senega | Salim 
Serrfrcd Shaliſſa or 
Sennabris Saliffa 
Sennicherib Shällum | 
Senſonchis Shalman&ſer 'n 
Sentimus Shima {1 
1 5 14 
1 Shimed 
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Shamed or © Shene © Shinamits | - — S6cho 1. Spilfby .. 
S.mad ” Skepey © > Shane Simöndes Schon, - Sphinx 
Shimgar Shbeépham Shan » Simplicidnus Sserstes, 1 os ho | 
Shambuth 'w- - Shephatia Sbäpham > Simplicius, ... - S6dgce..;... 1. - Spinthiruy 
Samadth Shephöhn Shut Simri er , Sofala, , 
; Sbspelah Shüſhan „ Seémir | 7 
Shep Shäthela Smyta — ' 
' Sephiphan — Siam # dim ov 86 
Sbeérbornmn Sidba Tia Solares 
2 herbar - - Sibbechii 2 $Sindi or... - Solddaniy 
* Shereſh” Sinboleth. or Sina an 5 Solẽ urre 
© Sherezer - Shibbolath,- - Sinite ye S6liman _ 
; ShEthach' Siber 8 ad inn 
Sb sha ; 
» Sheſhaai' | 5 
Sbethar 
Shev sa 
* Stibborty © 
Shibmah-. ' - 
Sbidran N 
Fhie id | 
| $hithi &r” 81 
* Sala G . 
Shin, Sichem. Sitene So pater 
| Selim 1. Sicher Sicion : S8öphe 
5 Shiſlem $4 N Sicily De. cri 4] > Sophach 1 
Siek + Sicy/om. Sirmiſch ., Sopher 
Shilſhah + Sidites - + 4+ Sirmpanus . |  Sophi 
Smith Sidnacéder 2 Siroes Sophie 
Shimear Sidon Sirus _ » Sophocies 
Shimei  Sdonins' Sisai Sophoni 
Simi Sies | » Sizamnes S»phronja 
Sm mon Siſridge Siſebut | q 
Shimri - | Sigaleom - Siſera . Sora 
Shimron + Sighratia + - - Siſenildus. _ Sorafte 
Shimſhzi Sigebert - Sifigargbis_. : Sorbon 
* Shinab Sigerie Sisiaius Sorel 
- Shinar ' Sigiſmund. Siſrandus - Sclicles . 
- Shion'er Sigmoutd Siſteton  » Soigenes 
Seon Siga Sis6:hrus or. © + Sofipater ar 
Siphrah : Sigo or Xispthrus . - $ocius 
Sephöm Sigolpf nm Siſyphus 8 »tipolis 
- > Shiptan / Sigömius Sivas: FSöſthenes 
Shioton Sihog r Sirene Wy Softratus 
Sbi chem Schon Sixtus Sotades 
Shiſhdi , Sihr $kipton - Setion...... 
Sifa Silas Sky - Souches Strasburg 
Shiſhek Si anus Sea lord Soumel Stratford 
S\utra1 Silenes Sleſwigk . Souriquo's _ Strathearne 
Shittim Silefia Smaicalde _ - Southam $trathnaver 
Shõbab Sinus Smatägdus - Southampton Stra 0 
Shẽlomith Shovach Silo Smerdis Southwark Stratonice 
Shslomotm Sbatai Sins Sm leaſco - Southwell Stratton 
Shalämiel SS)] Si cos \ . S$m'yraa Sound _  $t6erbridge 
chem  __ Shophan Siam - Snath, $620men Sto t miſter 
Shama Shörcham - Shilcah r. Sneétham Spain 
Shemd in * Shoſbgnnim +» 8 e 80 or Spalatro 
Shemfiah | 7 Shrewsbury | Silvanus Sug Spalding 
Shemar iam | Shropſhice, Simeon Soba Spandahiſes 
Shernsber | Shiah (+ Simles Sobal Spanhewn 
Shemer ShGab: + Sfmeren - S6bcNaus Sparrow 
Shen. ide Shubael Simias.  Sochis Spartacus 
Sheminith-  Shfiham Simon Socia Spartinous 
Shemiramoth Shähite Simontta Sociniang Sparthies 
Shen Shäülamite Sia ögians er Sõcoh 2 
| $Shimathite Saonitgs Soco or - Spry + 
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Tabernacle Tatnai 
Tabitha”  Tatterſhall 
* Tibor Taveſtock 
Tabrimon Taunton 
" Tabuc _ Taurimus 
Tackfarinas Tavis 
Tacitus ' - Tavrus 
Tädcaſter + Taxander 
Tadica Teils 
T:idmor - Taxis 
Tafilet Tay 
Ta Tay- bõu 
Ta Tayge:e 
Tahan Tebah 
Tahath Tebet 
Tahapanes Te&la 
Tahpenes Tecmaſſa 
Tiichew Tedza 
a Tees 
Tehinnah 
Tekoa 
Telah 
Tda mon 
Talmai Telaſſer 
Talmon Telchines 
Talmud Tele 6 us 
Talus Telem 
Tamar Tele nachus 
Tamerlane Telephanes 
Tammuz Telephus 
Tamworth Teléſpho us 
Tamy'ras Tellicus 
Tanaoh Telius 
Tanaquil Tema 
Tincrede Teman 
Tanger or Temeni 
Tangier Temeſne 
Tangermund Temeſwaer 
Tangut Temiam 
Tanis Temple 
Täntalus Templers er 
Taphath Templars 
Taphon Tenärus 
Tapua Tenbury 
Tarragone  Teandue 
Tarach Tenedos 
Tarilah Tenerife 
Tarafius Te des 
Tares Tenne 
T - Teanis 
* Tirbula Teno : 
Tarentum _ Terah 
Targum | Teraphim 
Tarichea Terebiffor 
Tarpeia Terebelius 
Tarpelites | Tercera | 
Tarquin Terence 
Tirſhiſh Terentia 
Tarſus Tereus 
Tirtak Ternate. 
Tartan Terpsichore _ 
Tartary Tertius r 
Ti get 7 Tertilles 
Tao Testühian 
Titian © TeTagon 
Tiativa Tiſtament 


Tetbury 
Tethys 
Tetra 
Tétrarch 


Teétuan 
- Teucer 
Teudegilde 


Teutomalus 
Teutomarus 
Tentons 
Tewkſbry 
Texal 
Thabor 
Thaddeus 
Thahaſh 
Thalaſſa 
Thalaſhus 
Thalca 


Thamytis 


Thanath 
Thanet 
Tharbis 
Thacra 


Thaſamintus 


Thacſhiſh or 


Themiſon 
Themiſtius 
Themiſtöclea 


Themiſtocles 
Themiſtogenes 


'Theobalds 
Theocracy 
Theocrines 


Theognis Tiberias 

Theology Tiberius $ 
Théeon © Tibet | 
Theophanes Tiber N 
Theophilus Tibbath 
Theophõbus  Tibni 
Theophraſtus Tibällus 

F The6phyl-& | Tichon 
Theop6 i 
Th-reſa Tizianes 5 
Thermia Tiger * 
Thermwhi s Tig · is 
The modon Tikvah | | 
Thera opye Tilbury 5 
Thersites TrigathPilneſer . 
Theieus - Tillemotit | 
Theip's - Tilon | 
The(falbnians Timiggras 
ThefT:loaica | Timanthes | 
Theſfalus Timarete 
Tuciſaly Timariots, | 

- Theor Timeus f 
Therford _ © Timna | 
The'ys - Timnath | 
Theuday Timocares I 
Theudiſcles © Timoclea 
Theudõ eus Iimoleon 
This ro Timomacus 
Thinites Timon 

* Thionviile Ti noph mes 
T iſbe Timoſka 4 
Thi:tleworth Timotheus | 
Tt 618 Timothy 
Thomas Tine 
Thomyris Tingmouth 
Thöngcaſter Tinmouth 
Thor Tipa'a | 
Thorax Tipora 
Thöriſmond Tiphſah f 
Thora Tipperiry 
Thota- Ticas 
Thracia Tr-ahitcs | 
Th:cipfton Tirconncel 
Thraſeas Titéßas 

Thramund Tiridates 1 
Th: 2pſlaus Tirhakah 
Thra'y'bulus  Tiria 
Thraſy'deus Tirol 
Thraiy/llus Turis | 
Thraſy'mma» Tirſhatha 1 

chus . Tirzah (4 

Thraſymedes Tiſfiphone 
Thraſy mene © Tiſhbite 
Thrones Tiſri 
Thryſus Titans N 
T huã Tithon j 
Thucyſdides- Titan | 
Thule Titicaca 
Thuriagia Titus 1 
Thinſmond Tityrus 
Thyatica Tityus 
Thzet Tiverton 

- Thy'gſus Tivoli 
Thy'mele Tliep6!emus 
Thym&ethes ' Tob * 

Tobiah 
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Tieöubridgte Vancata ' Ville Franche Urhbanea, Whitchurch 
Troy Vandals” ' Vincennes Uſrbin; ' Whitehäven 
Tryphena Vaniah - r Vincent Urbino Wicheſley 
a Tr'phon . Vaphres-- * Vince atius 8 , Ui nw Wickham 

© Trypboſa Varanes ks or gets Uriah WiQeric 
Tibal - Virius Vigil " Uiims + ' Wigan 
Tubal Cain Varro' + © Vitginia © Urijah - Wicht 
Tubingen Varus © Viriatus Uriel Wilbred 
Tibins of Väſnni Viridörix © Urſacius Wilfred 
Tubinians Vächti Vander | Uſrſula - William - 
Tiidbury Vatican © » © Vifigeths + Uſcoques Wilton 
Tiddington Vatinius - Viſtula + + Uſuardus Wincheſter. 
-. | Tvilerics Vauclüſe Vitäin Dith Windſor 
Tülca Vaudou © ö — U*tilo - Winefrid 
Tulenus ' Vauge  Virellius / Utrecht Winfield 
Tüllia Vaux Vitẽ / bo - Uttaxeter Wirkſworth 
Tillius Vayvode Vi ericun © Volcan Wirtemberg 
Tanbridge Uhiens -- Vitiges | Viilfran Wirtſbowg 
Tinis Udalric " Vitiza Un + *' Wiſbich 
Turcominia Veglia. Vitdldus - Ul Witikind 
Tircomans Vejovis Vitrüvius Uzangue ' Witney 
Türford Velay — Vitzipvtlis | U'zza Wirtemberg 
Trin Velléius ' Vivarais © Uzzen-Sherah wiveſcomb 
Viviers U'zxi Woöburn 
i Uzziah Wolverhamp« 
U'zziel ton 


W Woochbeidge 
Aligates Wöodſtock 


g Win- Worceſter 
fleet Wormes 
Wikefield Wo ton Bäſſet 
Walden We 
Walderſwick X 
Wallach A*CCA 
Wallingford | X Xagua 


Walfiagham | Xalsth 
Wiltham Ximfi . 
Wanſdyke Xanthus 


Wantage Xantiens 
Wariadan Xantippe 
Ware Xantippus 
* Warrington MXantvng 

' Warſaw Xenarchus 


- Warwick Xeniades 
Vodomarus Witerford MXen6crates 
Watchett Xenophanes 
Vogenus Wedderhurne Xenophilus 
Vöitland Weiſmar Xenophon 
V6ldemar - ' Weifſemberg Xa 
Volga  - © Wellingbo- © Xequciydar 
Volhinia rough Xerxes 


| a Weſtmorland Yirum - 
Urki -  Weftphilia . York 

- VUrinia — 1 Wexiord | Yucatan 

| Wey mouth  Y'vetot 

Uräriſlaus Whitbyỹx Tu 6 3 

Utb an Wis | cod 
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" 1 Zalminna | Zebulon Zer Zimram Zophius 

1 Aaninnim Zambällat Zechariah Zera Zina Z6yr or 

Ziara bri Zedad Zerah Zinara \ Zopyrys 
Tad ameis . @Zedamet Zetahiah Zind. kites Zorah 
Zabiche Zam6lxis Tedekiah Zerida Zinganes Zorounda 
Zabidians Zamorin  @Tedekiel Teriddthan Zion Zoreah 
Zabarlla  * Zamoſki . Tieb Zereſh Zior Tor ites 
Zibina Zamũmmim Zeiam Zereth Ziph Zoroiſter 
Zibwon Zangyebar Zäkel Seri Ziphion Zorobabel 
Zabbii Zinte Zalah Zeror Ziphorah © Foreys 
Zibbud Zaphnath- Paa- Zell , . Zervbabel - Ziphron Zolimus 
Zibdi neah Zelõphead Zeruiah Zir Zot monde 
Zibdiel Zaphora Zelotes Zethan Ziſca'  ' Toty'pus 
Zibians. Zara ', Zemariim Zẽthar Zittaw Zuenbibold 
Zacatecas. Zirah Zemärite Zzthes Zig Zũ r 
Zcchi Zarad ' Zemblians Zeuxis Zizame Zuipglius 
Zacchbus Zarephdth @TZenas - Zia Zz: Zilcinia 
Zicchur Zattu - Zhniel Ziba Zith Zanchin 
Zachariah Titus Zenicetus Zibeon Toe Zuph 
Zichary Zareth . Zenica Zibiah Zitala Zwich 
Zidock Zattiu Zeno Zicri Zötingen Lariel 
Zigs * Zea © , Zenobia Zicto Zohar Zurihaddas 
Zigathay Zealand Z-phanieh Ziddim Zoheleth Ziſki | 
Agne Zebadiab Zepham 211 Zoheth = Zarphem / | 
Ziit Tebak Zephathan Ziglag Zöilus Zuyder ase 
Ziham , Zibedee Zephi . Zilah Zolcka Züzim 
Zaileucus Zeboutn , Zephon Zilpah Zophah Zygices 
Zalmon Zebidah Zephyrus Zimri Zophai Z ygantes | 
Zilmonat Zebul . - Zephyriaus Zimmah Zophar | 
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BOOKS printed for RIC HARD WARE. 
TC HEs GUIDE to the Ege Tongue. In two Parts. The Firſt, proper 
for Beginners; ſhewing a natural and eaſy Method to pronounce and expreſs 
with common Words and proper Names ; in which, parti Care is had to ſhew 
the Accent for preventing vicious Pronunciation. The Second, for ſuch as are 
advanced to ſome Ripeneſs of Judgment ; containing Obſervations on the | 
Sounds of Letters and Diphthongs, Rules for the true Diviſions of Syllables, and 
the Uſe of Capitals, Stops and Marks ; with large Tables of Abbreviations and | 
Diſtinctions of Words, and ſeveral Alphabets of Copies for young Writers. To | 
which is now added, an Appendix, containing many additional Leſſons, in 
Proſe and Verſe; firſt, in Words of one Syllable only; and then mix'd with | 
Words of two, three, four, five, fix, and ſeven Syllables. The 41ft Edition, 
eorrefted, Price 1s. 
2. The Spelling Dictianary: Or, a Collection of all the common Words in 
Englib Tongue. The 7th Edition. Price 45 64. or both bound together 25. 64. 
3. The Fables of Phadrus (who was made a Denizon of Name by Auguſtus 
Cz/er) under the following Heads, wiz. The Weakeſt goes to the Wall ; Chuje the 
leaft Evil ; Be content in your Station; All covet, all lit; Keep not too great Com- 
pany, &c. Render'd into familiar Engl: The Second Edition. Price 15. 
4. The Yowth's Guide to the Latin Tongue: Or, an Explication of Propria que | 
bus, Quæ Genus, and As in Preſenti ; wherein the Rules are made plain and q 
ealy to the Capacity of young Learners. The Third Edition. Price 12. 1 
Vocabularium Latiale: Or, a Latin Vocabulary in two Parts: The Firſt, : 
being a Collection of the moſt uſeful and eaſy Latin Words, whether Primitive ; 
or Derivative, with their Signification in Exglißs, after the Order of the Eight 
Parts of Speech, giving a Specimer of each, and moſt naturally hows. 
Se Peper Me and dee of Vets, atk. Simple e 
onjugation, Pret Tenſe, and Supine of Verbs, imple ane g 
Compound : The Second, ſhewing che Variation and 1 the decli- 
nable Parts, both Regular and Irregular. By Thomas Dyche. 7 2 
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6. The Houſe-Kzeper's Po compleat Fami- Cool. Containi 
above ſeven hundred curious a on Recei in Coker, Paſtry, Pres 
ſerving, Pickling, Candying, Collaring, &. Wi plain and eaſy Inſtructions 
for preparing and dreſſing every Thing ſuitable for an elegant Entertainment 
from two Diſhes to five or ten, c. and Directions for ranging them in their 

| oper Order. To which is prefix d, ſuch a copious and uſeful Bill of Fare of 

all Manner of Proviſions in Seaſon for every Month of the Year, that no Perſon 
need be at à Loſs to provide an agreeable Variety of Diſhes at a moderate Ex- 

ce. With Directions for making all Sorts of Wines, Mead, Cyder, Shrub, 

c. and diſtilled ſtrong Waters, 275 after the moſt approved Method. Con- 

cluding with many excellent Preſcriptions, of fingular Efficacy in moſt Dif. 
incident to the human Body, extracted from the Writings of the moſt 
eminent Phyſicians. By Mrs. Sarah Harriſon, of Devonſfire. The 5th Edition, 
— and improved, with the Addition of four hundred genuine Receipts, 
ſent to the Author by ſeveral worthy Perſons. Price Bound 22. 64. = 
7. A Deſcription of three hundred Animals, vi. Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Ser 
pents, and Inſects; with a particular Account of the Whale Fiſhery. Extract. , 
ed out of the beſt" Authors, and adapted to the Uſe of all Capacities, eſpe- 
cially to allure Children to read. Illuſtrated with Copper-Plates, whereon is 
- curiouſly engraven every Beaſt, Bird, Fiſh, t, or Inſect, deſcribed in the 
whole Book. The fifth Edition. Price 2. 6]. | 
8. A Natural Hiſtory of Engi/þ * and ſuch ef the Foreign, as are 
uſually brought over and eſteemed for their Singing. To which are added Fi- 
gures of the Cock, Hen, and Egg, of each Species, exactly copied from Na- 
ture, by Mr. Eleaxer Albin, and curiouſly engraven on Copper. Alſo a curious 
4 ns of the Canary Bird; Directions for chufing them, and to diſtinguiſh 
At in Health; the Method of breeding them and bringing up their Young ; their 
Diſeaſes, and approved Remedies for the Cure of them. The 2d Edition. 

Price 25. 6d. | 

9. The Young Clerk's Aſſiſtant; or, Penmanſhip made eaſy, being a com- 
rar 45-0 curiouſly engraved on — Copper-Plates. Price 

4. Od. t Faper. | 

10. Emblems for the Diverſion and Improvement of Youth. Illuſtrated with 

fixty-two Copper-Plates. Price 2s. 6d, | 
118 11. A New and Compendious Syſtem of Practical Arithmetick, Octavo. By 
. Villiam Pardon. Price 45. | 

12. Perſpectiye made eaſy. Illuſtrated with Copper-Plates, Folio. By 
William Halfpenny. Price 5. | 

13. * Arithmetick made eaſy. By Villiam 22 Price 25. 64. 

14. Langley's Workman's Golden Rule, for Drawing Working the five 
Orders in Architecture. Price 13. 64. | 7 

15 's Builder's Jewel; containing two hundred Examples in Build- 


ing. Engraved on Copper-Plates. Price 45. 64d. ; 
16 — 's Builder's Compleat Aſſiſtant; or, a Library of Arts and Sci- 
ences, in two Vols. Octavo, = ſeventy-ſeven Copper-Plates. Price 10s. 6. 
17. Builder's Pocket Companion. By Michael — 2arpenter. Price 21. 64. 


18. A Treatiſe of Architecture. By Sebaſtian Le Clerc. The Cuts engraved 
J. Sturt, two Volumes, Octavo, Price 10s. 6d. 
19. Pallagis's Architecture. Tranſlated by 7. Ware, Eſq; in Folio, pr. 1/. 115. 64 
N B. At the ſame Place may be had all Sorts of Bibles and Common. Prayers, 
with, or without Cuts, in all Sorts of curious Bindings, particularly Folio Bi- 
bles with fix Maps of Sacred Greography, and a Concordance for the more ealy 
finding out of any Sentence in Scripture, bound in Calf, Price 1/. 115. 6d. 
Ditto with Mr. Sturt's fine Cuts, 2/7. 15s. eee | 
Also all Sorts of modern Books, Chapmens Books, and School-Book: ; 
"where any Chapman may be ſupplied at reaſonable Rates, Wholeſale. 4 
Writing and Printing-Paper, and other Stationary Ware. 
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